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LITERATURE. 

Madame de Steel: her Friends and her In¬ 
fluence in Politics and Literature. By 
Lady Blennerhassett. Translated from the 
German by J. E. Gordon Cumming. In 2 
toIs. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This work, -which originally appeared at 
Berlin, is one of unusual interest and value. 
Prompted by a genuine love of her subject, 
Lady Blennerhassett sets before us what 
really amounts to a series of elaborate pic¬ 
tures of the period between the accession of 
Louis XYI. and the fall of Napoleon, with 
Mdme. de Stael as a more or less distinctive 
figure throughout. It must at once be said 
that the author sins ip the way of giving 
her readers too much. The acts and character 
and influence of Hdmc. de Stael might be 
adequately illustrated in about one-half of the 
sixteen hundred closely printed octavo pages 
here devoted to her memory. Lady Blenner¬ 
hassett, there can be little doubt, has a defec¬ 
tive sense of order and historical proportion, 
and has not been at sufficient pains to sift the 
enormous mass of material at her command. 
But any prejudice that may be excited against 
her book by its excessive length will be 
largely dissipated in the perusal. It is one 
of the brightest and most trustworthy records 
of the time in question that we possess. No 
good source of information as to the person¬ 
ages it deals with has escaped Lady Blenner¬ 
hassett’s researches; anecdotes new to Eng¬ 
lish readers often light up her narrative; 
and her writing is clear, unaffected, and 
generally vigorous. From serious error she 
is commendably free, although the proofs of 
the English translation have not been revised 
with due care. Misprints of names and 
French words follow in rapid succession; and 
the eyesore of a formidable table of errata, 
in itself not exhaustive, is inflicted upon us 
at the beginning of each volume. 

Udme. de Stael cannot be thought unworthy 
of the incense here burnt at her shrine. It is 
true that as a literary phenomenon she has 
ceased to impress the world. Posterity declines 
to re-echo the praises she elicited in her own 
days. Her works are rarely read, quoted 
from, or written about. Nor are we disposed 
to urge that they deserve a better fate. 
Without going quite so far in the way of 
hostile criticism as Thiers, who called them 
the perfection of mediocrity, we may say that 
they are comparatively unattractive both in 
matter and in style. High creative power 
Mdme. de Stael did not possess; the finer 
thoughts embodied in her pages are borrowed ; 
and she could never be persuaded, as Sir 
Philip Francis would have put it, that polis-h 
is essential to preservation. Moreover, the 
peculiar vein !]of sentiment which colours 


so much of her writing is no less a 
thing of the past than that of the pr£- 
cieuses of the seventeenth century. When 
all this is admitted, however, there are 
still many reasons why a tolerably full 
account of her career should be procurable. 
She had a prominent place in the elegant and 
glittering society of Paris as the ancien 
regime was tottering to its fall. Her bio¬ 
graphy is a part of the history of France in 
the two eventful decades that followed the 
convocation of the States-General. Out of 
France she became acquainted with the most 
illustrious of her contemporaries. Her 
treatises on German literature, like Voltaire’s 
Lettres sur lee Anglais, had the inestimable 
effect of familiarising her countrymen with 
intellectual treasures previously unknown to 
them, of implanting increased catholicity of 
taste among the rising generation, and of 
hastening what is rather loosely designated 
the romantic movement. Failhful to Liberal¬ 
ism in a high sense of the term, she brought 
upon herself the bitter and inveterate enmity 
of Napoleon, whose despotism assumed its 
meanest aspect in his attitude towards her. 
Lamartine rightly speaks of Mdme. do Staid 
as a representative woman of the stormy era 
through which she passed: 

“Bom in a Republic and brought up in a 
court, daughter of a minister and wife of an 
ambassador, and connected by birth with the 
people, by talent with the literary world, and 
by social position with the aristocracy, she 
united in her person the conflict of the three 
elements of the Revolution.” 

Eminently favourable to the cultivation of 
her keen and comprehensive intelligence were 
the conditions under which Mdme. de Stael 
grew up. Her father was Necker, tho Swiss 
financier, and her mother that Suzanne 
Curchod whom Gibbon jilted so heartlessly. 
The pair were clever, refined, and exemplary 
in the relations of private life; and their 
marriage, originally one of convenience 
simply, soon cime to bo cemented by affec¬ 
tion on each side. Mdlle. Necker, born in 
1766, was, like thousands of children at that 
time, educated on the system laid down by 
Rousseau, but also with a strong reverence 
for Christianity, against which the New 
Philosophy had long declared war, and on 
behalf of which her father now and then took 
up his pen. “ I bring up my daughter,” 
Mdme. Necker wrote, “to bs like Emile and 
not like Sophie; and hitherto nature seems 
more attractive than any art could be.” 
Mdlle. Necker’s childhood was marked by 
uncommon precocity. She wroto a variety of 
things—social sketches, studies of character, 
verses, essays, letters, plays, marginal notes 
upon a copy of the Esprit des Lois, a short 
treatise upon the Edict of Nantes, and even 
an analysis of the Compte Bendu by which 
her father deprived himself of his post as 
finance minister of France. Necker, pleasantly 
styling her Mdme. de Sainte Ecritoire, smiled 
encouragement over these' compositions, but 
wisely refused to let any of them appear in 
print. From what we see of the girl it is 
clear that she was tho mother of tho 
woman—ardent, impulsive, generous, fond 
of knowledge, and craving for the affec¬ 
tion of those around her. Necker seems 
to have understood her better than his wife 
did. She had tho first place in his heart 


and thoughts, and her love for him rose to a 
species of idolatry. Presently, as a conse¬ 
quence of the confusion into which the 
finances of the country were falling, he 
found himself reinstated in his old position, 
and Mdme. Necker’s salon in Paris became a 
favourite resort of genius, rank, and wealth. 
Lady Blennerhassett well remarks that this 
was in reality Mdlle, Necker’s training school. 
The conversation of the men she met there 
could not but have had a direct effect upon 
the development of her mind. Ideas of 
settling her in life occurred to Necker before 
she was out of her teens. It was not improbable 
at one time that she would be the wife of 
William Pitt, who met her in Paris during 
his travels; but in the end, evidently to 
please her parents rather than herself, she 
married the Baron de Stael-Holstein, from 
Stockholm, on the condition, with which 
Gustavus III. was good enough to comply, 
that he Fliould be made Swedish ambassador 
to the Court of Versailles. This was at the 
beginning of 1786. Nearly three years after¬ 
wards, when the storm that had been so long 
gathering over the country was about to 
break, the young Baronne, already a profound 
student of contemporary politics, as a corre¬ 
spondence with her husband’s royal master 
will show, made her first appearance as a 
writer with the Lettres sur Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. No subject could have been more 
attractive. The Con tra t Social was the ‘ ‘ Bible 
of the day,” and churches ordinarily deserted 
would be crammed when sermons based upon 
Emile were announced. Mdme. de Stael, 
though “ intellectually a daughter of Rous¬ 
seau,” had the good sense to perceive, and the 
courage to declare, that the chief doctrines he 
had promulgated, were purely chimerical: 


“He wished,” she writes, “to lead mankind 
back to social conditions of which the fables 
of the Golden Age can alone give any idea. 
Such a project is, of course, a mere flight of 
the imagination. But in their search for the 
philosopher’s stone the alchemists made many 
useful disooveries. I venture to reproach 
Rousseau for refusing to consider that a nation 
governed by its own representatives is free, and 
for insisting on a general assembly of every 
individual. Enthusiasm is all very well in 
sentiment, but is out of place in practical 
schemes. The defenders of liberty should be¬ 
ware of exaggeration. Montesquieu is more 
useful to society as it now exists. Rousseau 
would be more useful to those combining 
together for the first time ; most of the truths 
he develops are speculative.” 


Indeed, it was ss a disciple of Montes* 
quieu instead of Rousseau, as a supporter o* 
the form of government which secured the 
ascendency of rank and education and wealth, 
that Mdme. do Staid entered upon the revolu¬ 
tionary era. “France,” she -wrote three 
months before the convocation of the States- 
General, “is on tbo point of presenting a 
tremendous spectacle to Europe. This ia 
itself should awaken ambition; but I tremble 
for the steersmen surrounded by such rocks.” 
The triumph of the Tiers-Etat, of course, 
divided the country into hostile parties, and 
even the most refined salons became theatres 
of political passion. Mdme. de Staid soon 
made herself famous, not only as the daughter 
of Necker, whom Paris temporarily regarded 
as the saviour of France, but by reason of the 
cogency with which, barely twenty-threo 
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yean of age, Bhe advocated tbe introduction 
into France of something resembling English 
constitutionalism. Segur tells us that among 
the remarkable and attractive members of the 
younger generation tbe Baronne de Stael, in 
especial, betrayed such marked pungency of 
argument and eloquence that very few could 
enter the lists against her, since she surprised, 
convinced, and carried away her hearers. 
“ Her house,” said Gouverneur Morris, “ is a 
kind of temple of Apollo, where men of wit 
and fashion are collected twice a week at 
supper, once at dinner, and sometimes more 
frequently.” Her life-long affection for 
Necker did not prevent her from seeing that 
nature had unfitted him to deal with such a 
crisis as had now come. He was timid, irreso¬ 
lute, and prone to reflection; and his daughter 
confesses that his character and cast of mind 
led him to await events instead of precipita¬ 
ting them by any decision of his own. He 
even lost an opportunity of coming to terms 
with Mirabeau when the democratic ardour 
of the latter was cooling. Malouret had 
arranged a meeting between the two. Necker 
was so little a judge of men that he received 
the popular leader with a frigid and reserved 
air. “ Monsieur,” he said, “ 1 understand 
you have propositions to make. What are 
they ?” Mirabeau recoiled, looked at his inter¬ 
locutor from head to foot with ineffable con¬ 
tempt, and, remarking “ My intention was 
merely to wish you a very good morning,” 
turned upon his heel. For Mirabeau himself 
Mdme. de Stael entertained an involuntary 
but profound, admiration. To her, as to all 
keen-eyed observers, he was “ a sort of Her¬ 
cules.” His firework eloquence transported 
her out of herself. “ Ho was too great,” she 
tells us, “not to bs aware of theimposfibility 
of a democracy for France; but had Eueh a 
thing been possible he would have had no 
taste for it.” Mdme. lloland is one of those 
who do not appear to advantage here. Lady 
Blennerhassett quotes a letter in which this 
additional “ daughter of Rousseau ” breathes 
as fanguinary and ruthless a spirit as that of 
the furies de gwllotine. 

“You busy yourselves,” she wrote to Bose, 

“ with forming a municipality; and you shield 
the heads of the evil-doers. You are mere 
children; your enthusiasm is a short-lived 
flame; and if the National Assembly does not 
arraign two illustrious heads, or fails to find 
a noble-minded Decius to cut them off, you 
will all be-.” 

Mdme. de Stael was not content to play the 
part of a passive spectator in the convulsion. 
Before the 10th of August she devised a plan 
for saving Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
which, however, came to nothing. With the 
fall of the monarchy, as may be supposed, her 
sympathy with the Revolution finally endod. 
From thst moment she exerted herself to pro¬ 
mote what a Girondist called “ Je retour de la 
paix aprus une agitation necessaire.” Friends 
in dangtr of the guillotine, too, found an 
asylum in her house. One of these was 
Narbonue, who, according to her own con¬ 
fession, wa3 the first possessor of her affections. 
Her generosity exposed her to some danger, 
as even her rights as an ambassadress were 
not likely t > be respected under the Terror 
if she stood ii the way of “justice.” On one 
occasion she nearly fell a victim to the fury 


of the crowd. She was stopped in her car- 
raige by a horde of old women, and was 
compelled to drive through the streets, amid 
the objurgations and threats of the onlookers, 
to the Hotel de Ville. The steps there 
presented the appearance of a furest 
of pikes. A man pointed his weapon at 
her, but the gendarme in attendance struck 
it aside with his sword and saved her 
from falliog. “Had I fallen,” she said, 
“ there would have been an end of me. It 
is in the nature of the populace to like that 
which stands upright; once down, you get 
no mercy. Horror gave me courage.” Extri¬ 
cated from this difficulty, she went soon after¬ 
wards to England, there to become the 
“ centre of a small colony of emigrants,” 
including Narbonne, at Mickleham. If her 
relations with the object of her affections 
were innocent, as some of her admirers have 
asserted, she certainly showed what to the 
English mind was a culpable disregard of 
appearances. Migrating to her father’s Swiss 
home at Coppet, she occupied herself with 
works of benevolence, wrote a pamphlet in 
defence of Marie Antoinette, and contrived to 
save many friends still in Paris from the 
guillotine. By the time of Robespierre’s fall 
her political opinions had undergone some 
modification. In the following year she wrote 
her Reflexions sur la Paix. “ The Republic,” 
she said in it, “recommends itself to the 
French; a limited monarchy can be reached 
only through military despotism.” 

The most important period of her activity 
as a writer began in 1798, when, again a 
power in Paris, separated from her husband, 
and an object of rancorous hatred alike to 
Royalists and to believers in Cacsorism, she 
entered upon her studies for De Litte'rature. 
Her chief aim here was to throw light upon 
the history of the intellectual development of 
Europe from the days of Homer to the French 
Revolution. The revie w was wider and deeper 
than had been expected, although she knew 
little or nothing of Dante, so long underrated 
in France, and was apparently ignorant of the 
existence of Calderon. Especially striking 
were her dissertations upon German literature 
—dissertations which to all but a few of her 
countrymen were like the revelation of a new 
world. The reaction against the old classical 
forms of poetry acquired fresh energy in view 
of the masterpieces thus brought to light; and 
Mdme. de Stael, while so far under the 
influence of early training and associations as 
to perceive in “ Hamlet” “ les fautes de gout 
les plus levoltantes,” gave the support of her 
pen to the inevitable triumph of genius over 
conventionality. Lady Blennerbassett, by 
the way, betrays some poverty of information 
on one point by saying that the romantic 
school of 1830 was “ begun by Beaumarchais, 
Meroier, Diderot, and Mdme. de Stael.” 
Lamotte is entitled to the credit of having 
lail is foundation-stone; Voltaire uncon¬ 
sciously lent a hand in raising the structure 
by importing an element of realism into 
his tragedies; and the only other poet 
who can rightly be said to have furthered 
the work in the eighteenth century was 
Mercier. 

The publication of De Lilleralure was fol¬ 
lowed by a heavy blow to Mdme. de Stael. 
Napoleon, now supreme in the state, found in 
her an uncompromising foe, with the power of 


argument and wit to give ample effect to her 
ideas : 

“ Why,” he said to Joseph Bonaparte,” “does 
she not support my government ? What does 
she want ? The repayment of the sums spent 
by her father ? She shall have them. Does 
she wish to remain in Paris P I will permit it. 
In one word, what does she want P ” 

The conversation was reported to Mdme. de 
Stael by Joseph himself. “ Mon Dieu ! " she 
exclaimed, “ it is not a case of what I want 
but of what I think! ” Refusing to give 
way, she was doomed to what Napoleon 
thought would be banishment for life from 
France. For this sentence, crushing as it must 
have been to one who scarcely found a con¬ 
genial atmosphere out of Paris, she had some 
consolation in the excitement of travelling 
abroad. After publishing her first novel— 
Delphine —she paid the first of two visits to 
Germany. Her fame had preceded her thither, 
and all the giants at Weimar hastened to give 
her welcome. Goetho thought that she did 
honour to the age. To Schiller she appeared 
the cleverest and most intellectual of women. 

“ Mdme. de Stael,” said William von Hum¬ 
boldt, “ was a really great woman, not only in 
her intellect, but in her true and deep feeling, 
her endless and never-failing goodness, her 
heart and disposition.” 

None the less is it the fact that a few of 
them found this vivid and voluble lady some¬ 
what fatiguing. “She writes octavos and 
talks folios! ” groaned one of the band. A 
tour in Italy gave her the idea of Corinne, 
in many respects the most enduring of 
her works. Like Delphine, it turns 
partly upon her own experience—an un¬ 
realised aspiration for marital happiness— 
and has special charms for lovers of the 
aesthetic. Her elder son, Auguste de Staid, 
thought this an excellent opportunity for 
interceding with the emperor on her behalf. 
Napoleon received him with a show of kind¬ 
ness, but would not let her return : 

“ Before she had been iu Paris six months,” 
he said, “ I should have to send her to Bicetre 
or the Temple. That would be a pity, for the 
affair might injure me in public estimation. As 
long as £ am alive she will never see Paris 
again.” 

Corinne was succeeded by that striking pic¬ 
ture of German life and thought and art, De 
l'Allemigne. Napoleon’s bitterness against 
her seemed to deepen with lapse of time. He 
suppressed the book as soon as it appeared in 
Pans, several thousand copies being confis¬ 
cated. In a year or two, however, it was 
printed in London, where the author, after a 
tour comprising Vienna, St. Petersburg, and 
Stockholm, arrived in the spring of 1813, and 
where, by reason of her intellectual prowess, 
the persecution she had suffered, and her 
enmity towards “the Corsican,” she was 
lionised to a degree that might have satisfied 
even a vainer woman. It is to her credit 
that on the fall of the emperor she did not 
join those who execrated him as destitute of 
genius and courage. “ France,” she said, 

“ has not sunk so low as to obey a poltroon for 
fifteen years.” Before this, Stael having died, 
she had married Jean de Rocca, who, although 
her junior by many years, had concrived a 
romantic attachment to her, and iu whom she 
found the sympathy denied ter until then. 
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One of her last acts was to advocate the 
restoration of the Bonrbons on liberal 
principles. "With Rocca at her side, she 
died at Coppet in her fifty-first year, leaving 
a not unimportant contribution to history 
in her Considerations tur la Revolution 
Fran^aue. 

Pew readers of L9dy Blennerhassett’s book 
esn fail to be struck by the singular fascina¬ 
tion exercised by Mdme. de Staei over those 
who met her. Beautiful in the ordinary 
meming of the word she was not; but if ever a 
countenance derived beauty from intellectual 
expression it must have been that which appears 
before us in the well-known portrait represent¬ 
ing her masculine figure in the costume of the 
Empire, with her masses of curly hair half 
confined under an oriental headdress, her 
luminous dark eyes turned slightly to the 
left, and her lips “ parting as though about to 
speak.” Besides this, site had the gift of 
what is nowadays called personal magnetism, 
and her conversation had all the power that 
comes of acute observation, wide knowledge, 
and brightness of repartee. From the typical 
bat-bleu she was certainly removed by many 
degrees. The following extract from a letter 
by Henriette Knebel may be said to crystallise 
nine-tenths of contemporary testimony on the 
subject: 

“ There is nothing pedantio or priggish about 
her. nothing exaggerated or immature. She is 
healthy in all her cleverness. Anything less 
oppressive it would be impossible to find; she 
cannot he otherwise than pleasant. Her con¬ 
versation is really the most unusual talent 
I have ever come across; so gentle, yet full of 
that power which always betrays talent; never 
anytfiing cutting or deoided, which so often 
makes a woman ungracious and tiresome. 
She is equally above affected compliance or 
coquetry, and yet no one knows better than she 
does how to give way or to unbend.” 

Doubtless there are a few incidents in her 
career which an appreciative biographer feels 
reluctant to narrate; but no ordinary respect 
was due to the woman who at imminent risk 
to herself had protected some of the in¬ 
tended victims of the Terrorists, whose purse 
had always been open at the call of perse¬ 
cuted friends, and who had preferred exile 
from her beloved Paris to surrendering or 
paltering with reasoned convictions. Looking 
at her character in its entirety, we can hardly 
be surprised that she should have been half- 
deified before the grave closed over her 
remains. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


In my lady't Praise. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

(Triibner.) 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poems are bom of 
that “bitter constraint and sad occasion ” to 
which, by the strange miracle of Art, we owe 
so many of her most beautiful things, begotten 
in pain yet joys for ever. How often, indeed, 
does the poet sow in tears that we may reap 
in gladness. And seldom would it seem has 
“sad occasion” been sadder than the loss 
which gives us these “ Poems, Old and New, 
written to the Honour of Fanny, Lady Arnold, 
and now collected for her Memory.” 

Itwas fitthat the monumentwhich Sir Edwin 
Arnold thus seeks to raise should bo Oriental 
in subject, though the Oriental spirit which 


also inspires it—that spirit seeking grandeur 
rather than pathos in its memorials, asking 
more the homage than the tears of the 
passsr-by—is somewhat alien to the temper of 
English grief, which seeks rather some flower¬ 
like symbol of piteous beauty for its graves, 

" The daffadilies fill their cups with tears 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies.” 

So, Sir Edwin Arnold—though he cannot, as 
he sings in some introductory lines, build for 
his lady a literal Taj Mahal of wondrous 
marbles—still essays to build such metaphori¬ 
cally in “ The Casket of Gems.” 

“ Only my verses have I, which I built 
Line by line, for thee living, and now r;of 
With sorrowful last words, and copiog-stoies 
Of fond farewell.” 

But ere wo enter therein, let me not forget 
the little opening poem of the volume, which 
brings us so piteously close to the bed where 
Love is kneeling in tears. Its theme is Love’s 
last words—“ Good night! not good bye! ” 

“ Good-nig't!—and not good-bye ! 

Good-night!—and best ‘good-morrow’ if we 

wake; 

Yet, why so quickly tired ? Veil, toe mutt make 
Matte to be done, and die ! 

For dying hat grown dear 
Mow you art dead. . . .’’ 

The lines I have ventured to italicise are 
forget-me-nots such as grow but in English 
fields. 

The “ Casket of Gems ” is more literal 
than fanciful descriptions of poetical collec¬ 
tions are wont to be, consisting entirely, in¬ 
deed, of poems of precious stones, ranged in 
such order that the initial letters of their 
names build together, from beginning to end 
of the casket, Lady Arnold’s name—Fanny 
Maria Adelaide—a device perhaps too sugges¬ 
tive of acrostics for dignity. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s method of treating his various gems 
gives him many opportunities for his particular 
felicities. Sometimes he sings their growth 
in the wonderful caves of the sea, how “ the 
oyster gems bis shallow moonlit chalice,” or 
how the trilobite come3 to ultimate trans¬ 
figuring uses—thus: 

“ Mean rubbish of the road-heaps ; silicates 

Which gather in chalk-hollows, where, sea- 
bred, 

Millions of billions, tubes, and tunicates 
Laid down their limy shells, Nature’s small 
dead. 

“ Who would have thought there should be use, 
or other 

8etvice, for such lost Atoms of the main 
When, sinking through the seas, they give the 
Mother 

Their tiny life-garbs, to lay up again f 

“ But she—who hastes not, wastes not, scorns not 
—takes it, 

Eich relic of her nameless children gone. 
Stores her eca-ooses with their spoil, and 
makes it 

Chalk down, or marble vein, or quarry-Btone. 

“ Till ages thence—of ruined nummulites, 

Pharaohs their pyramids majestic build; 

And Pheidias, from a tomb of trilobltes, 

Calls Pallas forth, radiant with helm and 
shield! ” 

Sometimes he unveils the hidden virtues 
for good and ill that dwell therein; how 
diamonds “ under the pillow of a sleeping 
bride ” will make her tell if other lips have 
kissed her; how an emerald knows the hearts 
of parted lovers, and 

“ Burgeons fox true love, like sprays of henna, 
But withers at a broken vow to white.” 


Potent is it also against snake-bites; and 
does not one of the Oeeta Romanorum tell how 
the blindness of Theodosius was cured by a 
topaz, and the wonderful manner of it ? Then, 
again, iolite and ivory remind the poet of the 
old Buddhist story of the elephant that was 
born again a prince, because in a jungle fire 
he saved the life of a mouse at the expense of 
bis own; as rubies bring to mind how the 
dove Kumri saved Suleiman in his temptation 
of the Ruby Vial. Very pleasantly set forth 
is all this quaint lore and fable; but, as 
always, Sir Edwin Arnold is most acceptable 
telling some tender love-tale with the memory 
of which his gem is linked. His descriptions 
of bodily beauty, sensuous, yet chaste, and 
his expression of the moods of passion, are as 
delicate as of old. Suvama, with her “ sweep 
of silken shoulder,” was indeed too beautiful 
to have “meekly followed Buddh” as she 
did; and the poet well asks: 

“ Was that done well f 
Ah Love! love is so lovely, who can say f 
I only know this life. . . . 

. . . Let us not go her way ! ” 

Nor has the author of the “ Indian Idylls ” 
ever given us fairer.’ stories than that, having 
the dawn-stone for a sign, of tbe loves of 
Ayani, daughter of a Mexican priest, and a 
young captive consecrate as an offering to the 
divinity; or the legend of the jacynths, 
which it will be well to pause at a moment, 
as James Thomson (B. V.) also made it the 
theme of a poem. It is the beautiful story of 
those “ Two Lovers,” a Musalman knight 
and a Christian maid, who, dying far away 
from each other, each at the moment of death 
renounced the religion of their birth to take 
that of the other, lest the loved one should 
walk alone in the burning fields of hell, thus 
missing each other for ever. So Thomson’s 
version of the story; but Sir Edwin Arnold 
introduces another and a happy ending, which 
is surely to rob it of that tragic irony which 
is its great significance. In bis version the 
two lovers, both dying of the plague, apart, 
but in the same city, are by their relations, 
in disgust at their apostacy, cast for dead 
outside the walls. But Majnun was only in 
a trance; and, on awaking, he finds his lady 
Mariam, who also is not dead, but soon, by 
means of his gentle ministrations, is brought 
back to life and idyllic love. It is a pity Sir 
Edwin Arnold ends his poem so, for in other 
respects it is finer than Thomson’s—more 
dramatic, more flexible iu movement, richer 
and truer in colour. 

. . . “ Majnun was Said's son, 

“ Sheykh of the Gate, a hot Believer: she 

Sole child of Nicolas the merchant. Never 
Dared they tc meet if night's complicity 
Veiled not their trembling joys. Oruel ones 
ever 

“ Watched them, incensed an infidel's pale face 
Should draw an Islamite with sorcery; 

Incensed a maid of Christ should yield her place 
’Mid saints, a Muslim's Light o' Love to be. 

“ But, through the jealous lattice of her bower 
Sometimes he took the comfort of her eyes, 
And by the lute’s low voice, or some dropped 
flower 

Knew it was well with her, or otherwise. 

“ For many waters shall not overflow, 

Nor sharpened daggers daunt, nor angry faces 
Affright, nor bitter doctrines check, nor woe 
Change a true love, which in the holy places 
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•» Kneel* nearest God. Yet, on our little star 
Forged most it be by Sorrow's fellowship ; 

And pale the visages of lovers are 

With earthly griefs, when happy lip meets Up 
“ In those Elysian meads where Death is dead.” 

Any who find Sir Edwin Arnold’s Hindu¬ 
stani a trial will Buffer again in this volume, 
and the name of the Mexican deity referred to 
above is Tezicatlepotchli! But his admirers 
have by this time, I suspect, acquired a taste 
for these mystic phrases, as one comes to 
cherish the mannerisms of a favourite actor; 
and I, for one, admit that certain verses in 
‘‘The Light of Asia” would lose much im¬ 
pressiveness for me without Om amitaya or 
Om mini padme om. Of course, there are 
doubtless people, on the other hand, who, as 
Doctor Wendell Holmes says, care nothing 
about Om. 

The “Casket of Gems” covers almost 
the whole of the volume, but following 
it are collected a few odd poems associated 
with Lady Arnold in various ways, the 
majority of which have been printed before. 
Among the new is a pretty rhythmic jingle in 
that gay familiar Btrain of happy days when 
even solemn thoughts are met with smiles, 
written once when Lady Arnold was away 
from home and the poet sat lonely. It is 
called “ In Absence,” and this is one verse: 

“ .... I love you 
For troubles, cares and fears; 

For faults aud foolish angers. 

And whims and tiffs and tears, 

For sulks not less than sweetness, sweet! 

For faith no more than doubt; 

Not counting nought those hours which brought 
Fondness by fauings-out.” 

Very sweet and sacred would seem to have 
been the love of which Sir Edwin Arnold 
allows ns to be partakers through the fellow¬ 
ship of grief and song— 

“ All ye that pass along Love's trodden way, 
Pause je awhile.” 

RlCHAED Le GaLLIENNE. 


Moroco: Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez, and 
to the Court of Mulai llassan. By H. M. 
P. de la Martiniere. (Whittaker.) 

In reviewing Mr. Thomson’s Travels in 
Southern Morocco (Academy, June 1) we took 
occasion to notice the neglect with which 
Northern Morocco had been treated by tra¬ 
vellers who aimed at a somewhat higher 
status than that of the mere tourist. The pre- 
rent volume emphasises these remarks; for 
it is not only among the best books which 
have ever been produced on Mulai Hassra’s 
empire, but it is largely occupied with the 
description of routes through regions which, 
if not exactly unexplored, have never been 
laid down on any map, and to all intents and 
purposes are as little known, as any of the 
districts which Mr. Thomson examined with 
such success. 

The author—Vicomte de la Martiniere—is 
a Frenchman who for a number of years past 
has devoted much of his time to the geography 
and antiquities of Northern Morocco. At 
present he is engaged on an archaeological 
expedition in that country, which is under¬ 
stood to have yielded interesting results, 
though for a rime the different opinions held 
by the sheik of a village near Tangier regard¬ 
ing the dignity of the explorer, and those 


entertained by that gentleman as to what was 
due to himself, almost led to an international 
embroglio, soreness over the inglorious end of 
which seems to have dictated the reference on 
p. 421 to the late M. Feraud’s 44 philarabian dis¬ 
position.” This volume does not, however, in 
any way relate to that journey. Nominally, 
it is ba s ed on a six-months’ trip to A1 Ks’ar 
El Kebir (Alqa 9 ar) Wazzan, Meknas (Me- 
quinez) Fez, El Ara'ish (Larache), and Azila, 
which seems to have begun in 1884, though 
M. de la Martiniere is not lavish with bis 
dates. But as there are references to a visit 
made to Fez in company with the late M. Tissot, 
who was French minister to Morocco in 
1871-76; and to Wazzan with Col. Trotter, 
who described this trip in a semi-anony¬ 
mous paper in Blackwood's Magazine for 
October, 1883—a large portion of the volume 
must be the record of what in any other 
country than Morocco would be ra'her ancient 
history. Moreover, from allusions to matters 
which are no longer of living moment, it is 
evident that much of it was written long 
before publication, and has, in the author’s 
absence, been translated by some one un¬ 
familiar with the subject. Otherwise, the 
numerous typographical and other blunders— 
all of which are not, as an editorial remark 
intimates, corrected in the index—could not 
have been allowed to detract from the useful¬ 
ness of what is, in spite of them, a most 
admirable description of Northern Morocco, 
of Moorish life so far as any European has 
opportunities of studying it, and of the 
grotesque political life of the empire. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, the author 
has read much ; and though a great deal of 
what he has to say is secondhand from M. 
Tissot, the memoirs o! that lamented scholar 
are so little known to the majority of our 
countrymen that even a summary of them 
must be welcome to the greater number of 
M. de la Martiniere’s readers. The route maps 
are of permanent value, while his notes on the 
social life of the country are interesting as 
the observations of a cultured Frenchman, 
with full access to sources of official in¬ 
formation. These seem to have been more 
trustworthy than those from which so many 
English writers have drawn the materials for 
their stereotyped narratives of our ambassa¬ 
dorial missions to the Shereefian court, or 
courtyard, as it might be more properly 
termed, considering the undignified position 
the foreign envoys submit to take up, while 
the Prince of True Believers sits haughtily on 
horseback to receive their congratulations and 
gifts, which in the eyes of his subjects are 
tribute sent by the Christian powers. At 
the same time, M. de la Martiniere is not 
very French, though a few of his anecdotes 
have a Gallic flavour. Nor is he so unjust 
to the English as most of his countrymen 
have been in their books on Morocco. He is, 
nevertheless, inaccurate in what he tells us 
regarding the origin of the French military 
commission to Morocco. It was really forced 
upon the Sultan, in order to act as a check on 
Raid Maclean, the gallant English officer who 
has done such excellent service to the Moorish 
army. Now the Sultan, who would fain be 
without these officious personages, is threatened 
with both an Italian and a German contingent; 
and, doubtless, if they are foisted on him, 
Spain will insist on having her representative 


as a spy on the others. A good account is 
given of the Sultan’s army, though, as Erck- 
mann and Hildyard ( Army and Navy Maga¬ 
zine, October, 1884) had already exhausted 
the subject, his notes lack novelty. The 
vaunted “ Barb ” comes in for little praise. 
This breed has, with few exceptions so deteri¬ 
orated that the animals presented to European 
officials—with swords manufactured in Bel¬ 
gium or Germany, like the 44 Oriental 
weapons” recently sent to the Emperor 
William—are hardly worth sending out of 
the country by means of the special “ permit ” 
which accompanies the gift. Even those 
offered to foreign courts were valued by a horse- 
dealer at an average of £20 a-piece all round. 
The account given of the Moorish court, the 
slave trade, the strange renegadoes like “Ingliz 
Bashaw ” and 44 Abd er Rahman ” (Count de 
Saulty) who have at difftrent times sought 
fortune in the Sultan’s service, and the scan¬ 
dalous relations of different European officials 
with the Sultan, will prove more generally 
interesting, though unfortunately the tale is 
not likely to put a fresh face on these matters. 
The empire is in a state of systematic anarchy. 
But, unlike some writers, who know less of 
the country than the latest writer on it, M. de 
la Martiniere is not so precipitate as to imagine 
that it is on the eve of dissolution. It has 
never been anything else. Its disorders are in 
reality the safety-valves for the turbulence 
of its population. The descriptions given of 
the various towns are also very full and un¬ 
usually accurate, though the guesses at the 
identity of certain Roman sites are, like those 
of M. Tissot, who is almost always followed, 
capable of a wide contrariety of opinion. 
Professed geographers will turn with profit to 
the remarks on pp. 145 and 165 regarding the 
valleys of the Ei Rous and Sebou, the latter 
of which rivers must not, however, be mistaken, 
as has often been done, for the 2ou/?ous of the 
old Greeks, or 2oD/3o? IIora/Aos, which is the 
Wad el Sous. 

Altogether, the book is well written, 
though it bears traces of its French origin in 
the spelling of various words. The ethnology 
(p. 69) is the poorest part of it. The sketch 
of the Grand Vizier, Sid Mohammed el Arbi, 
though good, is now a little de trop, as this 
typical Oriental—of an interview with whom 
the reviewer has a vivid recollection—has for 
several years past been paralysed and beyond 
duty It will likewise be new to those who 
have studied the resources of Morocco to 
learn that the Moors 44 solely tan the skins of 
dogs” (p. 280). Goats of course are meant. 
“Tangiers,” as the name of the principal 
port is spelt, is an archaic form. Indeed, it 
seems to have originated from the notion that 
in some way the town was identical with 
Algiers. Nowadays it is a sort of sibboleth 
and shibboleth by which to know whether 
anyone has ever visited the place to note 
whether he adds the final s or not. However, 
to make amends, Capt. Erckmann, the former 
chief of the French military commission (a 
gentleman who so yearned after immortality 
as to have hewn his name in huge characters 
on the monolith of El Oated!) is denied the 
ultimate n. 

These are, however, trifles, due to the book 
not having been revised by a competent editor 
during the author’s absence from the proofs; 
and, like many others which could be pointed 
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out, will no doubt be corrected in the second 
edition, which the volume is so well entitled 
to attain. The bibliography is, perhaps, the 
most useful and yet the least satisfactory part 
of the volume. This list, which professes to 
supplement that of Benou, first appeared in 
tHe Revue de Geographic so that plenty of 
time has been left for emendations. Yet it 
is still extremely imperfect. French books 
and papers are naturally most fully noted. But 
German, Spanish, and English ones have been 
sadly overlooked. No great difficulty would 
exist in doubling the roll. Even the com¬ 
piler’s own contributions to the literature of 
Morocco are not givon with perfect fulness. 
Sometimes a page, but not the volume, of a 
journal is noted—so that the entry is useless ; 
and occasionally we find, in the case of German 
books, the trade remarks of the bookseller from 
whose catalogue the name had been cut in¬ 
serted, under the belief that they were part of 
the title. In many instances it is impossible 
to suppose that M. de la Martinicre can have 
seen the volume he describes; and in no case 
is the “ bibliography” of any critical value, 
though it may serve as a guide to those who are 
not very exacting in such matters. The list of 
maps is better, having been apparently compiled 
for the most part from the British Museum 
catalogue. But even this list will require 
revision. As for Benou’s original biblio¬ 
graphy, it was so ludicrously wanting that it 
requires supplementing quite as much as M. 
de la Martintere’s addenda. 

The volume, nevertheless, shows how much 
remains to be done within a few days’ journey 
of Tangier. The whole country is, in truth, 
a terra incognita. Few Europeans have ever 
been inside a wealthy Moor’s house. Yet in 
the recesses of some of these mansions there 
are stores of old china, the aftermath of 
anaieut piracies; and only recently on an old 
court warehouse in Mequinez being opened, 
after being forgotten for ages, it was found 
full of works of art, including some lovely 
inlaid amour, which had been sent as gifts 
by the Portuguese sovereigns more than two 
centuries ago. By this time it may be 
destroyed, like so many other costly presents 
brought by embassies, tossed into a lumber 
room, like the portrait of the king of Italy, 
which, with strange ignorance of Moorish 
fanaticism, his majesty sent to Mulai Hassan, 
or serving as playthings to the inmates of the 
harem—a fate which long ago befel the 
mirrors of the heliograph, carried to Fez by 
Sir John Drummond Hay. 

Bobebt Bbown. 


“Ben of the Bible.”— Jeremiah: His Life 
and Times. By the Bev. T. K. Cheyne. 
(Nishet.) 

The series of biographies entitled “ Men of 
the Bible ” is obviously planned on the model 
of Mr. John Morley’s “English Men of 
letters.” The aim of the series, therefore, 
is to produce volumes which shall be at once 
popular and critical. The writer of each 
Life must have some right to speak with 
authority on his subject, and some claim to 
possess special knowledge of it. He must also 
be willing and able to write for the general 
reader, forcibly and clearly. The ideal bio¬ 
graphy unites literary grace and finish with 


the most recent and exact information. In 
the case of a series of lives of Biblical heroes, 
a special difficulty arises. No attempt has 
been made hitherto in England to write 
popular lives of Men of the Bible, in which 
the information is brought down to date, and 
the result of recent research clearly and fairly 
detailed and discussed. The revolution in the 
methods of historical criticism, which has 
compelled us to rewrite our histories of Greece 
and Borne, has not been permitted to inter¬ 
fere with the Biblical records. Dr. Arnold 
sighed for the Niebuhr of Jewish history, and 
his pupil, Dean Stanley, began the work his 
master suggested; but since Dean Stanley’s 
effort the specialists have been left to them¬ 
selves, and no one has come forward to explain 
their work to the general public. And yet 
it is just this explanation which the intelli¬ 
gent reader wishes to hear. He has no wish 
to assert that the Jewish historians are as 
untrustworthy as Livy in their earlier records; 
but he is most anxious to know what is the 
result of applying to their work the same 
criticism which has been applied to Livy’s, 
and he will expect such a scries as “ Men of 
the Bible ” to give him this information. Un¬ 
fortunately, he will in most cases be disap¬ 
pointed. Such a piece of work, for instance, 
as Prof. Milligan’s Elijah will be useless to 
him. Its ability, its scholarly clearness, its 
forcible style, are at once obvious; but Prof. 
Milligan holds that “ the interpretation of 
the Old Testament has as yet made little 
really scientific progress,” and says that “ in 
the meantime . . . our proper attitude is to 
accept the narrative as it stands,” so that his 
book has nothing to say on the one point of 
importance—the nature and value, that is, of 
“ the narrative as it stands.” His biography, 
in fact, is written for those who are to be 
kept in the dark ; and anyone who resents 
being kept in the dark will be justly 
angry with Prof. Milligan. Most of the 
biographies of the series “ accept the narrative 
as it stands,” and are, therefore, futile; but 
Canon Cheyne’s Jeremiah is a welcome and 
delightful exception. It is,, indeed, to be 
regretted that this volume or Canon Driver’s 
leaiah was not published first, to encourage 
the other writers to be less proper in their 
attitudes. It is true that the career of 
Jeremiah does not include the difficulty of a 
miraculous element, nor do the historical 
records of his life present the problems which 
are suggested by the history of Elijah. But the 
finding of the Law has to be considered, and 
this introduces the whole question of the 
formation of the Old Testament hooks. This 
question has further light thrown upon it 
by Canon Chime’s treatment of Jeremiah’s 
writings; and everywhere Canon Cheyne 
meets and resists the temptation to adopt 
Prof. Milligan’s “proper attitude,” of accept¬ 
ing what he knows to be false, because it is 
difficult or impossible to ascertain the exact 
truth. Canon Cheyne’s work is a labour of 
love. He has perfectly saturated himself with 
his subject; and, therefore, his book is clear 
and interesting in spite of its learning, in 
spite of its occasional detail, and in spite of 
tbe necessarily provisional character of some 
of its conclusions. Jeremiah’s times and 
Jeremiah’s character are made clear and 
interesting to the reader, mainly because they 
are so intensely clear and interesting to Canon 


Cheyne himself. The modest woids of the 
preface—“ With faltering steps I have sought 
to follow Arthur Stanley ”—are too modes'-, 
because Canon Cheyne’s steps do not falter. 
He has not Dean Stanley’s literary genius; 
but his literary ability is considerable, and he 
has the power of communicating to his reader 
some of his own enthusiasm. The breadth of 
his culture is as surprising as his scholarship 
and learning, and has enabled him to add 
greatly to the charm of his biography by 
illustrations and parallels drawn from general 
history and literature. His book has none of 
the scholastic dryness which makes the excel¬ 
lent works of Prof. Bobertson Smith somewhat 
tough reading. 

We have been speaking so far entirely from 
the point of view of the general reader. It is 
for the general reader that Canon Cheyne 
specially writes. His motto is “ C’est pour 
nous tous un devoir de rompre le cercle 
magique dans lcquel nous restons volontaire- 
ment enfermes”; but since his exposition of 
Jeremiah in the “ Pulpit Commentary,” and 
his article in the Encyclopaedia Britanniea, 
his views on some points have undergone 
change, so that the present volume will be 
interesting to scholars and specialists for its 
facts and arguments, as well as for its method. 
The method, however, is the remarkable 
feature of the book. The ease with which a 
load of minute learning is borne, the interest, 
almost amounting to excitement, with which 
we are enabled to follow a career occasionally 
so faintly descried, cannot be realised till the 
volume is read. Dr. Cheyne has placed all 
readers of the Old Testament under a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

Bonald Bayne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Children of To-morrow. By William Sharp. 
(Chatto & Wind us.) 

Sir Lueian Elphin of Oaetle Weary. In 
2 vols. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 

The Little Chatelaine. By the Earl of Desart. 
In 3 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Derrick Vaughan , Noveliet. By Edna Lyall. 
(Methuen.) 

A Vagabond Lover. By Bita. (White.) 

Mated from the Morgue. By John Augustus 
O’Shea. (Spencer Blackett) 

The Myeteriee of Deepdene Manor. By Frank 
Mauduit. (Digby & Long.) 

Eight Belle. By Hume Nisbet. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

It is unfortunate—perhaps more unfortunate 
for Mr. Sharp's readers than for Mr. Sharp 
himself—that, in his Children of To-morrow, 
he indirectly demands either a commendation 
or a condemnation of its Hie mere. The 
children of to-morrow are Felix Dane, an 
artist, and Sanpricl Acosta, a beautiful 
Jewess, the daughter of a mad musioiau who 
is at the same time a true prophet. They 
are frantically in love with each other. The 
death of Felix’s wife Lydia, and the dis¬ 
appearance of her lover and murderer Ford, 
have apparently left them free to marry. 
But Felix is a Gentile, and Sanpriel will not 
hear of his converting himself into a Jew to 
please and possess her. So she suggests as 
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a way out of their difficulty that she should 
become his mistress—so at least tho grown-up 
babies of to-day wou’d have styled her had 
a flash of lightning not prevented the con¬ 
summation of her purpose. Thus she ‘ * should 
still be a daughter of Israel, though as one 
fallen and disgraced.” But, may it not be 
hinted to Mr. Sharp that at least one of 
his children of to-morrow is decidedly too 
superstitious ? Looking to the stream of 
tendency in modem thought, is it not morally 
certain that the children of to-morrow will 
be neither Jew nor Gentile; but will, like 
Garibaldi and Anits, be believers in natural 
morality, will dispense with the services of 
parson and rabbi, and will bo content with a 
civil marriage, if, unlike good Anarchists, they 
think any ceremony whatever necessary ? It 
is a pleasure, however, to pass from Mr. 
Sharp as a seer—or, should I say, the cham¬ 
pion of the sexual morality of to-morrow? 
—to Mr. Sharp the artist. The Children 
of To-morrow, though an unequal book, 
contains many passages both of beauty and 
of power. The plot, which leads through 
conspiracy, intrigue, and murJer, to the 
union in death of Sanpriel and Felix, is well 
constructed; although, by the way, one can¬ 
not help asking if that ineffable scoundrel 
Ford, who succeeds in taking the heart and 
life of Lydia Dane, and tries to murder Felix, 
should not have been lynched, or handed over 
to the police in the last chapter ? Ford’s first 
attempt to murder Dane is exceptionally well 
managed, and so is that scene in which Felix 
hears his wife avow her love for Ford and 
her hatred of Sanpriel. Mr. Sharp can, 
moreover, enter very thoroughly into mys¬ 
terious affinity between human passion and 
the storms of natuTe. His penultimate 
chapter, in which more than in any other, he 
illustrates this affinity, is, in spite of some 
extravagances, a piece of remarkable Turner- 
esque writing. I have little doubt that 
Children of To-mtrrow, which includes some 
of the best verses Mr. Sharp has ever written, 
.is but the prelude to a riper, a pleasanter, 
and (in Mr. Sharp’s own sense) more truly 
romantic work. 

It is tolerably safe to say that Passages in 
the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin of Castle Weary 
is the work of a beginner in fiction, and of a 
promising, ambitious, and cultured beginner. 
It presents, at all events, both the strength 
and the weakness to be expected in such a 
work. It is written with great and com¬ 
mendable care. All details, both of plot-con¬ 
struction, ' and of character - development, 
are diligently attended to. But, on the 
other hand, the book is too long by, at least, 
half a volume. Then, its author falls into 
the beginner’s faults of letting his readers 
perceive the sources of his intellectual, if not 
also his ethical inspiration, and of trying to 
indude too much in his plot. The bye- 
elections and the hunting scenes in Meikland- 
shire, an unconventional love affair, and Sir 
Lucian’s parliamentary and “society” ex¬ 
periences were, with the “ban” which all 
but ruins his life, quite enough for 
one novel. We could very easily have 
dispensed with the Yankee financial swindle, 
and still more with Sir Lucian’s passion 
for the wife of his defeated political 
opponent, which is only prevented from end¬ 
ing in an elopement by the murder of the 


chief scoundrel of the story ill a railway car¬ 
riage. It is disagreeable and—what is worse 
—it is French and artificial. Sir Lucian 
Elphin, as a fine young Scotchman, and 
Alceste Guiltree, as a typical American, are 
hardly the sort of folks to contemplate a 
breach of the seventh commandment. The 
Scotch scenes, particularly the early ones, of 
which Toomcaskie is the centre, are the best 
in the book, and, but for the artist’s ten¬ 
dency to linger over his work, could honestly 
be described as very good indeed. Lord Guil¬ 
tree, as a manly Teuton and aristocrat—of the 
English rather than of the Scotch variety, how¬ 
ever—makes a pleasant portrait; so, although 
in different ways, do his inip.tient and hard- 
swearing father, and George Denison, his good 
genius, who is more or less of an agnostic. 
There is a sufficient amount of ability in Sir 
Lucian El.hin of Castle Weary to justify the 
belief that it marks its author’s ostensible 
rather than his real start in fiction. 

It may be doubted if Lord Desart will ever 
become a great novelist. But there is no 
reason why he should not attain a position of 
equality with, say, Mr. Hawley Smart. The 
Little Chatelaine is a much greater improve¬ 
ment upon Seme Lodge than Seme Ltdge 
was upon its predecessors. It is, indeed, 
a well-constructed and well (because simply) 
written story, with no vulgar, sensual, or 
morbid element in it. In making Col. 
Carruthers fall in love with the daughter of 
his good-natured and proud, though weak 
and improvident, chum, Garland, and in 
making Geraldine finally offer herself to her 
protector, Lord Desart cannot be said to have 
struck out a fresh line in fiction. But he 
finds new surroundings for old ideas, and he 
develops these ideas consistently and cleverly. 
From first to last Carruthers is seen hovering 
about his ward, guarding her, fighting for 
her, unravelling conspiracies for her, but not 
actively figuring os a lover. The plots of 
the dubious Madame Proviro, first to bring 
about a marriage with Garland, and subse¬ 
quently to injure his daughter, are worked 
out with considerable skill. Then Joxam, 
the vulgar but honourable sporting man, who 
comes conveniently on the scene, to act as 
Geraldine’s protector when Col. Carruthers 
is not at hand, is in every way an admirable 
sketch. The humour, displayed chiefly in 
character-sketching—Edith Garland and her 
Tom are quite as good as Joxam—which is 
the pleasantest element in The Little Chate¬ 
laine, is a new and very promising departure 
for Lord Desart; and it may be assumed with 
tolerable confidence that he will make the 
most of it. 

Derrick Vauglan, Novelist , does not chal¬ 
lenge comparison with Donovan, We Two, 
and In the Golden Days. It is a study, not a 
story. But Edna Lyall has not written 
anything more artistic, or, from the moral 
point of view, more stimulating. In the 
midst of what promises to be a successful 
career as a novelist, Derrick Yaughan is called, 
by the voice of duty, to become the nurse and 
protector of his father, who is a dipsomaniac. 
This self-sacrifice threatens to be the ruin of 
his whole life. For his father, who despises 
him aB at once a milksop and a tyrant over 
himself, prefers his other son, who blossoms 
into a somewhat showy military hero; and so 


for a time does Freda Merrifield, whom lie 
loves, as novelists inferior to Derrick Yaughan 
would say “ with all the intensity of a strong 
nature.” In the end—for Edna Lyall has 
not heart to wind up her story with a 
tragody—self-sacrifice meets with its reward, 
selfishness is exposed, and Derrick Yaughan is 
all the greater an artist for the experiences h e 
has gone through. But even although Der¬ 
rick’s life had been a torso, his biographer 
would have made good her point, which 
is, to utilise the language that she herself 
quotes from Arnold Toynbee : “ Sympathy is 
feeling related to an object, whilst sentiment 
is the same feeling seeking itself alone.” There 
is almost no introspection in Derrick Vaughan, 
and no preaching whatever. In substance, as 
well as in form, it is the manliest of Edna 
Lyall’s books. 

But for one element in A Vagabond Lov.r, 
it would be indistinguishable from the 
ruck of Rita’s novels. There is the usual 
amount of millinery and of passion—some of 
tho passion, of course, “ unholy ”—in well- 
to-do circles. 

“Sky, and sea, and air, were only voices 
echoing the music of his own glad song—the 
song that for all his life might be set to the 
passion and ecstaoy of fulfilled desire.” 

Again, 

“Her whole person seemed to sway towards him 
‘ he ’ is not her husband, of course], and the 
wound her arms, supple as silk and strong as 
steel, about his neck,” &c. 

Hilda St. Maur, the Baroness Giildenstern, 
and Colonel Herbert, who do most of the 
miechief, the flirtation, the gossip, and the 
moralising in A Vagabond Lover, are old 
friends ; and but for the fact of her being a 
widow, there is nothing very notable in Lady 
Doris Marchmont, the one thoroughly good 
woman in this story. Jack Trevanion, im¬ 
pecunious, unable to restrain his passion, and 
physically almost godlike, as becomes a hero- 
villain, would have been commonplace 
enough too, but for his withered and miracle- 
working Uncle Hartman, who can put life 
but not morality into him, and his Oriental 
friend, Mandhar Ram, who delivers a number 
of eloquent but totally ineffectual homilies on 
the conduct of life. Rita is not at home with 
occultism, spiritualism, and the elixir vitae. 
She should stick to eensuousness, splendour, 
Tokay, cigarettes, sea-green and transparent 
tulle, and whatever is “ laughing, mischievous, 
riante." 

There is a delightful amount of genuine 
and rollicking Irish humour in Mated from 
the Morgue, and its title is almost the 
only ghastly thing about it. A girl is, 
indeed, found dead at the Morgue, “ with a 
smile on the face and a proud disdainful curl 
which had left its unchangeable impress on 
the mouth ”; but fortunately the reader of 
Mr. O’Shea’s story is much less interested in 
the identity of the person actually drowned 
than in that of the girl for whom she is 
mistaken. What he is likely to care for are 
the eccentricities and the adventures of the 
two Irishmen—O’Hara and O’Hoolaliau—the 
Bonapaxtist enthusiasm of Capt. Chauvin, and 
the contrasted natures of his female charges. 
Some of the incidents are well managed— 
especially the duel between O’Hoolahan and 
the Gascon. The “passing” of Capt, Chau- 
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rin on tbe forty-ninth anniversary of the 
death of the first Napoleon is also effective, 
but it recalls too readily the death of Sir 
Henry Lee in JFoodstock. With so much 
genuine Irish drollery in him, Mr. O’Shea 
ought to have a future before him as a 
“ patriotic ” novelist. 

Tkt Mysteries of Deepden* Minor is a de¬ 
cidedly juvenile attempt to reproduce the 
days of the ’45 and of the Pretender in the 
form of a historical romance. What with 
political conspiracy s, smuggling, love, hollow 
oaks, trapdoors, seduction, revenge, explosions, 
and murder, the action of the story is certainly 
well kept up. That is, however, about all 
that can he said for it. The mo>t of the 
characters—including even James Fox, who 
ru'ns, and even attempts to murder, Jenny 
Wood, and her maniacal father, who avenges 
her in too Whitechapel a fashion—are beneath 
rather than above the average. The best 
characters in The Mysteries of Deepdene Manor 
are the lovers Aline Houston and Arthur 
Newburgh. This fact, in addition to the 
stirring character of the plot will, probably 
enough, recommend it to many readers. 
Though sensational, it is perfectly harmless. 

Might Bell* is obviously written for the 
class of readers which, although by no means 
composed entirely of boys, yet enjoys that 
robust hobbledehoy fiction, the best quality of 
which is purveyed by the authors of Treasure 
Island and King Solomon's Mines. It would 
almost seem as if Mr. Hume Nisbet had 
changed his purpose, with a view to changing 
hm reading constituency, in the course of 
writing his story, the most unfortunate thing 
about which is its too fanciful title. It starts 
with a boyish escapade in the form of run¬ 
ning away to sea in the most literal fashion. 
Even life on board the Black Corbie, with its 
almost too Stevensonian captain, Edward 
Coffin, may be understood and, to a limited 
extent, enjoyed by young folks; but there 
are incidents in the career of The Flying 
Fox, such as the captain’s struggle with 
delirium tremens and the batcher’s treat¬ 
ment of his own thumb, that are rather 
too strong meat for boys. Then, when 
Mr. Nisbet takes his readers and hie chief 
characters among the cannibals of New 
Guinea, he introduces for their benefit the 
fierce, though suppressed, passion of Edward 
Coffin for the wife of the missionary, Mr. 
Wilmore. The growth of this passion and 
the transformation of Coffin’s nature which it 
involves, are the best things in Eight Bells ; 
but they are hardly fitted for the daily con¬ 
sumption of the admirers of Jules Yeme. Yet, 
taken as it stands, Eight Bells is one of the 
most startling stories of adventure, human 
courage, and human crime, ever written. 
Mr. Nisbet is a master of the graphic style, 
and there is an air of reality about his New 
Guinea scenes which seems to indicate that 
he knows his subject, and has not got it up 
from Chalmers and other authorities. The title 
of his book is, as already said, weak and 
fancifal; the story is, besides, too long, 
and the end is rather abrupt, and, if one may 
say so, does not lead us back to the beginning. 
Mr. Nisbet may, however, if he chooses, 
become a formidable rival even to the able 
writers who have preceded him in the line of 
fiction for which obviously he has a natural 
bent. WiLciiii Wallace. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Prince. Princess, ami People: an Account of 
the Public Life and Work of their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 1861- 
1889. By H. C. Bnrdett. (Longmans.) Of 
the private life whioh kings and queens, 
princes and princesses lead, we have lately heard 
so much that there may be a danger of forget¬ 
ting that they have a public life which is even 
more important. We expeot and rejoice to 
find domestio virtues in those whose example 
is necessarily powerful; but royalty exists for 
other purposes, and in the efficient discharge 
of publio duties the democracy will look for its 
raison d'etre. The Court Circular is not 
studied by many; and, therefore, there is far 
from being prevalent a just appreciation of the 
really hard work which nowadays a Prince and 
Princess of Wales are called upon to discharge. 
Mr. Burdett’s record extends over twenty-five 
years; and it would be no easy matter to calcu¬ 
late how many have been the occasions on 
which their Royal Highnesses have taken some 
active part in promoting philanthropic, educa¬ 
tional, religious, and, in fact, benevolent 
works of every kind. The “ first stones ” 
they have laid would form a pyramid of no 
mean height, and the silver spades and trowels 
they have wielded might be the outfit of an 
army of elegant artisans. But tbe point which 
is really most important is that, as this 
chronicle shows, onr royal family does not 
confine its interest and its sympathies within 
any narrow bounds. While in the eyes of 
some the Prince seems to occupy an almost 
superhuman position, his own motto has evi¬ 
dently been: ‘ 1 Homo sum, human! nihil a me 
alienum puto.” Mr. Burdett has oompiled 
with much industry, and in a spirit of perhaps 
exuberant loyalty, a record of some interest; 
and the portraits and other illustrations with 
whioh it is enriched give it an additional value. 

Speeches and Addreses of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, 18G3-18SS. Edited by James Macaulay, 
(John Murray.) This volume is a fitting com¬ 
panion to that of Mr. Burdett; for no small 
part of the labour involved in laying founda¬ 
tion stones, and opening publio buildings and 
unveiling statues, must consist in the prepara¬ 
tion and delivery of the suitable speeoh whioh 
such ceremony demands. It is well known 
that the Prince has inherited a very excellent 
gift of speech, whioh is not likely to grow 
rusty from want of use. And this printed col¬ 
lection of his various utterances clearly shows 
that he spares no trouble to master the sub¬ 
jects about which he has to speak. “After 
dinner oratory ” is of a special character, and 
even eloquent men sometimes fail in it. These 
speeches of the Prince are useful in suggesting 
ways for dealing with trite subjects; and, 
though some of them seem to us scarcely 
worth preserving, a later generation may be 
glad to possess such specimens of an art which 
may then have become extinct. 

The Pleasures of Life. Part II. By 8ir John 
Lubbock. (Macmillan.) Sequels are seldom suc¬ 
cesses, and even Sir John Lubbock has doubts 
whether he is wise in publishing another volume 
dealing with the same subject. He need 
have no apprehensions. His first volume has, 
we learn, passed through thirteen editions in 
less than two years. It hit the publio taste, 
and we see no reason why a second hit should 
not now be made. The subject is not 
exhausted. Sir John is still able to draw 
from his memory and his note-book thiogs new 
and old; and, in an age of melancholy, the 
title he has chosen must always prove attractive. 
Among the pleasures of life Sir John paradoxi¬ 
cally classes its troubles—not because, like St' 
James, he counts them happy which endure; 
but because to the philosophic mind there are 
very few such things as troubles, and out of 


them it can always extract sweet uses. But it' 
is doubtful whether the “ general reader ” will 
be able to follow his teacher here, and may 
perhaps be misled by such a statement as that 
“ we generally speak of selfishness as a fault, 
and as if it interfered with general happiness.” 
The j udgment is certainly true as regards that 
exclusive attention to one’s own interests whioh 
is usually meant by selfishness. If otherwise, 
then altruism is not a virtue. What Sir John 
Lubbook means is that self-control, though 
primarily for the benefit of the individual, and 
so far, selfish in origin, is also of advantage to 
others. With that conclusion we do not quarrel. 
It wonld be curious to inquire how many of 
what Sir John calls the pleasures of life are 
universally acoepted as such. About health, 
and rest, and love, there might be a general 
consensus. But ambition has probably made as 
many men miserable as happy; and as to art, 
poetry, and musio, the beauties of nature, and 
even religion — they appeal after all to a 
minority of mankind, and it cannot be said 
that in all oases culture will create the want 
whioh they are able to gratify. Exception 
was taken to Sir John’s earlier volume that it 
was too full of quotations and other men’s 
opinions. The fault, if it be one, is conspionous 
in the present oase. But upon that subject 
where people are most retioent, Sir John speaks 
out: 

“ To do right is the sure ladder whioh leads up 
to heaven, though the true faith will help us to 
find and to climb it. ... To arrive at truth we 
should spare ourselves no pain, but certainly inflict 
none on others. ... As men have risen la 
civilisation, their religion has risen with them.. . . 
We are only j ust beginning to realise that a loving 
and merciful Father would not resent honest error 
. . . but it must not be supposed that those who 
doubt whether the ultimate truth of the universe 
can be expressed in human words, or whether, 
even it it could, we should be able to compraheod 
it, undervalue the importance of religious study. 
Quite the contrary. Their doubts arise not from 
pride, but from humility; not because they do not 
appreciate divine truth, but, on the contrary, 
they doubt whether we can appreciate it sufficiently, 
and are sceptical whether tbe infinite oan be 
reduced to the finite.” 

Abdul Hamid II. By the Princess Annie de 
Lusignan. (Sampson Low.) Gan any good 
thing oome out of the harem P Oar author 
answers this with an unfaltering affirmation. 
The reigning Sultan of Turkey is in the eyes of 
one English lady at least a true hero. Certainly 
this account of Abdul Hamid's twelve years’ 
reiga will meet with no difficulties from the 
Turkish censor. From first to last it is 
inspired by the spirit of unflinching partisan¬ 
ship. But even in these pages we find naive 
admissions that all is not well: 

“ As soon as the truth became known at Con¬ 
stantinople (and it is difficult to get the truth 
known there, for it is nearly always to someone's 
interest to suppress it),” &c. (p. 163). 

Abdul Hamid is the one man who can save 
Bulgaria. The time has arrived (aocordiog to 
the author) for the restoration to the Sultan of 
direct and supreme authority over that 
province: 

“ in favour of such a decision can ba urged the 
material progrees made by the people who have 
remained under Abdul Hamid's rule as against 
the wretchedness, discontent, and disorder which 
have prevailed under the much belauded auto¬ 
nomy ” (p. 269). 

She cannot even allude to Bulgiria without 
stigmatising it as “that unhappy province, the 
hotbed of intrigue and discontent” (p. 200). 
This total blindness to the peaceful aud pro¬ 
gressive condition of Bulgaria makes one 
hesitate about accepting the author’s other 
statements. Still, her chapter on reform is 
interesting, especially from the fact that it is 
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.written by a women. So highly does she think 
of the status of women in Turkey that she 
confesses that she would have to hesitate twice 
or thrice before she oould decide whether to 
give the preference to the life of a woman under 
the rule of Abdul Hamid or under that of 
Queen Victoria (p. 165). The author is very 
outspoken in her denunciations of Russian 
despotism, but her extravagant praiseB of 
Turkish misgovernment lead us to the conclusion 
that her liberalism is due rather to hatred of 
Turkey’s enemy than to any love of freedom. 

Wanderings of a War Artist. By Irving 
Montague. (W. H. Allen.) From the first 
page to the last this book is readable and 
entertaining. The author divides it into three 
parts—the Franco-Prussian, the Carlist, and 
the Servian Wars. There can be no question 
that the brightest and freshest part of the work 
is the first. Chapters iv. and v., which describe 
the brief triumph and crushing overthrow of 
the Commune of Paris, are especially interest¬ 
ing. His pages overflow with anecdotes, but we 
can only quote one here. An engaged couple, 
though in humble circumstances, had enough 
money to hire a couple of conveyances to drive 
off with their friends to the Mairie to be 
married. The place had, however, since thty 
last saw it, been transformed into a Communist 
guard-house, so the dejected couple had to 
return single to their respective homes. The 
soldiery were, however, profuse in their offers to 
perform the all-important function themselves; 
but one old woman shouted after them as they 
left the place: “What a wonderful escape for 
both of you! You will now be spared the 
suicide you contemplated for a day or two at 
least ” (p. 147). The following is a description 
of “ glorious war ” as it appeared on the field 
of Worth, after the battle had been lost and 
won: 

" Half-hidden by underwood and forest-trees 
(for the neighbourhood afforded abundant cover), 
one here ana there came across little groups who, 
at a first glance, might have seemed peaoably 
resting (as indeed they were) after a hard day at 
the front—some sitting binding a wound; others 
lying about in easy picturesque attitudes in the 
long grass ; here one was to be seen half reclining 
against a tree, there another firmly gripping bis 
cbaasepOt, as if some unaccustomed sound dis¬ 
turbed him—yet all were dead, dead as the 
proverbial door-nail ” (p. 69). 

The author, always good-natured (even when 
writing.of Prussians), expresses a very favour¬ 
able opinion of the Serb soldier, whom he had 
many opportunities of observing: 

“I have said the Serbs plied the mattock end 
the spade more ably than the musket and bayonet; 
but I would ljot have it supposed that they were 
as troops unworthy of the country they loved so 
well, and for which they fought at times with 
desperate energy ’’ (p. 354). 

The illustrations in the book are excellent. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

One volume of the new edition of the II ig- 
Veda, with the commentary of Sayar.oHrya, is 
finished, and will be laid before the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm 
by. Prof. Max Muller. The new edition is 
printed at the expense of His Highness Sir 
Pasupati Ananda Gsjapati Baz ofVizianagram. 
Several new MSS. have been collated, and 
considerable emendations have been made in 
the. text. Prof. Max Muller has secured the 
assistance of Dr. Winternilz; and it is hoped 
that the four volumes, eaoh consisting of about 
1000 pages quarto, will be ready in three 
years. 

Messes. Keoan Paul, Thench & Co. will 
shortly publish the first number of a new serial 
devoted to the reproduction of selected works 


of the foremost photographers of the day. It 
is proposed to issue quarterly a portfolio of 
four photogravure pictures from the negatives 
of “ Sun Artists ’’—such as will tend to advance 
photography in the estimation of the art-loving 
public and obtain for it the position which it 
now claims. The first number of Sun Artists 
will consist of four studies by Mr. J. Gale, on 
imperial quarto paper, with letterpress. 

Messes. Macuillan will publish next week 
The Life of Father Damien, written by Mr. 
Edward Clifford, with a portrait. 

Messes. Blackwood announoe a volume of 
verse translations from the German, by Sir 
Theodore MartiD, which will take its title from 
Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell.” 

Messes. TrCbner have in the press a new 
work by Dr. J. Anderson, the historian of 
Japanese art, treating of English intercourse 
with Siam in the seventeenth century. 

New Studies in Old Subjects is the title of a 
new volume of essays by Mr. J. A. Sparvel 
Bayley, which purposes to re-examine some 
familiar scenes and topics in English history. 
The work will be shortly {.ublished by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

The delegates of the Clarendon Press have 
the following works ready for early publication: 
an edition, with notes for students, of Ter- 
tullian’s Apology, by Mr. T. H. Bindley, of 
Merton College; Selections from Bums, by Mr. 
J. Logie Robertson (uniform with Selections 
from Clarendon, just published); Mr. Oliver 
Aplin’s Birds of Oxfordshire. In mathematics 
they will issue shortly the second volume, 
treating of “Electro Dynamics,” of Messrs. 
Watson and Burbury’s Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnttism-, and a new edition 
of the fourth volume on “The Dynamics of 
Material Systems ” (which has long been out 
of print) of Prof. Bartholomew Price’s Treatise 
on the Infinitesimal Calculus. A school edition 
of Scott's Marmion, by Mr. Thomas Bayne, is 
nearly ready. 

Messes. Longmans announce two novels, 
each in a single volume: By the Western Sea: 
a Summer Idyll, by Mr. James Baker; and 
Judge Lynch: a Tale of the Californian Vine¬ 
yards, by Mr. George H. Jessop, who has 
recently been contributing a series of Irish- 
American stories to the Century Magazine. 

Me. R. E. M. Peach, the author of several 
historical books about Bath,is nowengaged upon 
a similar volume concerning the neighbouring 
village of Swainswick, whioh will be dedicated 
to Prof. Earle, the rector of the parish. The 
chief title of fame of Swainswick is that it was 
the birthplace of William Prynne, and was thus 
drawn into sharing with the city of Bath in the 
troubles of the seventeenth century. Mr. Peach 
proposes to give, from the parish register and 
other sources, full details regarding the looal 
annals, and especially regarding the church. 
The work will be issued, to subscribers only, in 
a limited edition. 

We are informed that the Cobden Club has 
purchased for distribution a thousand copies of 
Miss Cooke’s Life of Richard Cobden, recently 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

The library formed by that famous collector, 
the late Frederick Perkins, of Cbipstead, Kent, 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Wednesday 
next, July 10, and the six following days. As 
might be expected, the collection is specially 
rich in editions of Shakspere. There are copies 
of all the four folios, as well as of about twenty 
of the quartos, not counting the spurious ones. 
Above all, there is the excessively rare first 
edition of Lucrece (1594). Mr. Perkins was 
also an enthusiastic collector of Shakspere’s 
contemporaries and followers—Chapman, Hev- 
wood, Massinger and Shirley being numerously 


represented, while there are examples of 
Beaumont and Fletoher, Day, Dekker, and 
Ford. Coming to later times, we find a long 
series of the plays of Aphra Behn, and of tire 
various writings of Defoe. There are a fewi 
Oaxtons, and many Wynkyn de Wordes, and 
other early issues of the English press. Amon g j 
the MSS., we can only mention a fifteenth: 
century copy of the “ Canterbury Tales,” and » 
set of twenty letters of Dr. Johnson addressed 
to Mr. Perkins, of the brewery at Southwark. 

Sze James Geichton-Beowne has been 
elected treasurer of the Royal Institution in 
the room of the late Henry Pollock. 

We hear that the story entitled “ Attibai 
Bewi,” in the May number of the Comhill, was 
written by Mr. James W. Farrell, for many 
years editor of the Calcutta Englishman. 

The Incorporated Society of Authors—wbo 
published a little while ago a book on Literature 
and the Pension List, by Mr. W. Morris Colies— 
have recently engaged in correspondence with 
the First Lord of fie Treasury upon the regu¬ 
lations governing the grant of pensions on the 
Civil List. The occasion of the correspondence 
was the refusal by Mr. W. H. Smith to oonsider 
the claims of the widow of a novelist, on the 
ground that “ there are regulations against the 
grant of pensions to the writers of novels 
(unless historical) or their widows.” In a sub¬ 
sequent letter, Mr. W. H. Smith stated more 
definitely that 

“the object which the distributors of the Funl 
have kept steadily in view of recent yean is to 
award pensions to those whose works are of a 
scientific and technical character. Works of this 
kind, while of infinite service to the public, are 
notoriously unprofitable ; and workers in these 
paths of literature have strong claims on the 
Fund.” 

The correspondence doses with a copy of the 
following resolution, which has been passed by 
the council of the Society of Authors: 

“That the permanent exclusion of any daes of 
literary, scientific, or artistic production from the 
just claim on the royal beneficence contemplated 
by section 6 of 1 Viet., cap. 2, is not warranted by 
the Act; that the regulations, if any, under 
whioh the Civil List Pension Fund is administered 
should be oommunicated to the public; and that 
it is the duty of this society to All the attention 
of Parliament at the earliest opportunity to the 
exdusive rules which are now stated to exist.’* 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We hear that Oxford will be represented by 
two delegates at the Oriental Congress at 
Stockholm—Prof. Max Muller and Prof. Sayce. 
Prof. Macdonell also will be present. 

Among those upon whom honorary degrees 
are to be conferred by Dublin University are 
the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury and Prof. 
Valentine Ball. 

The University of Durham will henceforth 
oonfer degrees in musio, after examination, 
upon students who have previously passed 
certain examinations in general education. 

The committee of the British Sohool at 
Athens have offered a studentship of £50 tor 
one year, open to all members of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. 

The University of Cambridge has renewed 
for a further period of five years its annual 
grant of £100 to the Teachers’ Training Syndi¬ 
cate, for the purpose of providing leotures in 
the theory, history, or practice of teaohing. 

During the past year the following changes 
have taken plaoe in the teaching staff of Uni¬ 
versity College, London. Prof. Oliver has 
resigned the chair of botany, after a tenure of 
twenty-eight years, end his son, Dr. Oliver, has 
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been appointed lecturer in botany. Prof. B. S. 
Poole baa succeeded Sir Charles Newton in the 
Yates professorship of arohaeology; Prof. 
W. P. Ker, from Cardiff, has succeeded Prof. 
Henry Morley in the chair of English. Prof. 
Goodwin, already professor of Greek, now 
teaches Latin also, which was formerly taught 
by JProf. A. J. Church; and Prof. Watson 
Smith has succeeded Prof. Graham in the chair 
of chemical technology. In addition. Prof. 
Kennedy has resigned the chair of engineering, 
Pyo/. Scruttou that of constitutional law, and 
Prof. A H. Keane that of Hindustani, the last- 
mentioned being succeeded as leoturer by Mr. 
Blumhardt. 

Air address to Prof. Henry Morley, from 
past and present.students of University College, 
London, and residents at university and college 
balls, on the ocoasion of his retirement from 
the chair of English, was presented to him on 
July 1 by Mr. Justice Charles. Subscriptions 
towards^ the testimonial to be given to Prof. 
Morley in the autumn should be sent to Mr. 
G. A. Aitken, Secretary’s Office, General Post 
Office. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Manchester 
College, held last week at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, the decision to remove the col- 
lege from London to Oxford was unanimously 
approved. For this purpose about £40,000 will 
be required, of which more than £28,000 has 
already been promised. 

Miss Caroline A. Foley, of Wadhurst, has 
been elected to the scholarship in the philosophy 
of mind and logic, founded at University Col¬ 
lege London, in memory of John Stuart Mill. 

Thb Victoria University has issued a series 
of regulations concerning courses of Local Lec¬ 
tures—a name which commends itself to us as 
much more appropriate than that of University 
Extension. The total expense, to be borne by 
a local committee, of a course of eight lectures 
seems to range from £40 to £60, the university 
fee being uniformly 23 guineas. 

Many readers of the Academy will be glad 
to hear that Prof. Albert S. Cook, of California, 
vi a PP°b»*°d to the chair of English at 
Ysle College, vacant since the resignation of 
Prof. Northrop five years ago. Prof. Cook 
took his degree of Ph.D. at Jena in 1882. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO NINA (IN JUNE). 

’Tis summer time, the year’s at noon 
In this bright leafy month of Jane, 

Bat spring, I see, methinks its grace 
I read in this fair maiden’s face, 

So rare, so fresh, with limpid eyes 
As mown and clear as streams that rise 
hi northern glens; her locks have caught 
The rn£dy hue of pine-stems sought 
By merry squirrels in their play. 

0, what recalls sweet spring to-day 
As tills smooth brow with thoughts untold, 
Which later days shall all unfold, 

As these soft lips not yet compressed 
With hidden griefs f Her heart, at rest, 
la like a quiet pool at dawn ; 

She is in her shy grace a fawn, 

Unstartied yet by stranger’s gaze 
It greets the world with glad amaza. 

Wo who have felt life’s dust and heat 
Are quick this breathing Spring to greet; 
As travellers tread with joy the grass, 

With eyes refreshed we onward pass. 

B. L. Tollbmachb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first number of the Neuilery Home Maga- 
tint: a Monthly Be view for Clergy and Laity, 


supplies a very abundant and varied table of 
oontents. Ecclesiastical questions, treated from 
a moderately High Ohuroh point of view, pre¬ 
dominate ; but there is also the first instalment 
of a scholarly article on the Psalms, by the 
Bev. J. M. Bodwell. Fiction is represented by 
the beginning of a novel, entitled “ The Bishops’ 
Bible,’’which bears the joint names of D. Christie 
Murray and H. Herman; as well as by two or 
three short stories. The general appearance of 
the magazine—good paper, clear type, and 
occasional illustrations—help to give it a cha¬ 
racter of its own. 

The Expotitor for July contains an artiole of 
unexceptionable tone by Prof. Milligan on the 
burning theological question of “The Minis¬ 
terial Priesthood.” Mr. Plummer contributes 
some excellent illustrations from our English 
chronicles of the documentary theory of the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels, in reply to a 
somewhat peremptory judgment of M. Godet. 
Dr. Bruoe continues his intrepretation of that 
great “apologetio work,” the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Mr. Bendall examines that part of 
Galatians which deals with St. Paul’s relations 
to the Judaizers. Prof. H. Drummond intro¬ 
duces his friend Dr. (now Prof ) Marcus Dods 
to those who have hitherto only known his 
subject as an able writer, but who will now 
learn that he is also a man and a leader. Prof. 
Delitzsch gives a brief notice of Mr. George 
Adam Smith’s delightful exposition of Isaiah 
(more interesting perhaps for the glimpse 
which it gives of Delitzsoh himself, than as a 
criticism). And lastly, the editor devotes a 
short but generously appreciative obituary to 
one of his own contributors, well known also 
to readers of the Academy— the late W. H. 
Simcox. 

The Theologiech Tijdschrift for July opens 
withacomparison of the late Prof. Bauwenhoff's 
philosophy of religion with the critical 
philosophy of Kant. Dr. Meyboom studies 
the Pauluusm of Luke; Dr. Hovers, a new 
hypothesis on the Apocalypse, similar to, but 
entirely independent of, that of Yischer. The 
latter may deserve the attention of English 
critics. It is set forth in a Dutch dissertation 
by G. H. Weyland. Two reviews of books 
are followed by an obituary of P. B. Hugen- 
holtz—a gifted “ modern ” theologian, and one 
of the editors of the TijdtchrifL 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Eookbs, K. Rauch u Goethe. Berlin: Fontane. 

Hausrb, F. Die neuattlrchen Reliefs. Stuttgart: 
Wittwer. 6 M. 

Lxttbxb du duo d’Ork'ana, p.p. see fils lo comte de 
Paris et le due de Chartres. Paris: Oalmann Ltfvy. 

8 fr. 60 o. 

Livbb du centenaire du Journal dot JHiati. Paris: 
Plo p, sofr. 

Tbhwry, X Lea grands fconomtstos dea 18* et 19® 
slides. Paris: Hoard. 4 fr. 

THEOLOGY. 

Zahn, Th, Gesoblchted. neutestamentliohen Kauone. 
L Bd. Das neue Testament vor Oiigenes. 9. 
Halfte. Erlangen: Deiohert. 19 M. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

Bbiooh, E. De la profession d'homme de lettres chez 
lesanciens. Paris: Rousseau. Sfr. 

Bukchi, A. Albrecht v. Bonstetten. Ein Btitrag zur 
Geschiohted Humanism us in der Schweiz. Frauen- 
fe ld: Huber. 1 M. 

Hou qtjks- Four cadr, M. Leo Imrflts f ar le revenu en 
France au XVIII® sldole. Paris: Guillanmin. 6 fr. 
Lbyassecb. E. La population francalse: hi. tire de 
la popnlstion avant 17S9 et demographic de la 
France. T. 1. Paris: Rousseau. 19fr. 60 o. 

Mebx, O. Thomas MQozer u. Heinrich Pfeiffer 1639 6. 
Beitrag zur Gesohichte d. Bauemkrleges in 
Tbdrlngen. 1. Thl. Gottingen: Vandenhoeci, 

9 M. 40 Pf. 

Robb, Oh. de. Une grande dame dans son manage su 
temps de Louis XIV , d’aprOr le journal ae la 
Oomteese de Rochefort (1689). Paris: Palme. 
8 fr. 80 o. 


Hochrohouart, le general Oomte de. Souvenirs sur la 
Revolution, l’Emplre et la Restauratlon. Me moires 

_inedits, p p. son fils. Paris: Plon. 7 fr. SO o. 

SauwatM, J. Die Landbieden in Deutschland unter 
Lndwlg dem Baiern. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 
8M.60P1. 

Vossiom, L. La constitution amerioalne et see amende- 
meats. Paris: GulUaumln. bit. 

PHYSICAL SOIENOE AND PHIL030PHY. 
Cahdollh, A. et O. de. Monogranhlae phanoro- 
gamarum prodroml nuno oontlnuatlo, nuno revtaii. 
Vol. VI. Andropogoneae. Auctore B. Haokel. 
Paris: Masson. iBfr. 

GumCAHN, J. Die Phlloacphle d. Salomon ibn Gabirol 
lAvloebron), dargestellt u. erlKutert. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeok. S M. 

Liebskmahn, B. Der Zveokbegriff bet Trendelen¬ 
burg. Meintngen: Eeyssuer. 8 M. 

Witt, 0 N. Ohemisohe Homologie u. taomnrle ia 
ibrem Eiaflasse auf Erfladuugen aus dem Gebiete 
der organischen Ohemie. Berlin: Mdokenberger. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Baillzt, Aug. Le decret de Memphis, et les icsoilp- 
tionsdeRosetteetdeDamanhour. Paris: Bouillon. 
Sfr. 

Birasn. A. De Ovldi heroidam appeadice quaestiones. 
Leipzig: Fook. i M. SO Pf. 

Dabbois du Jttbaxb virus. H.. et J. Lora. Oours de 
_ litter stare oeltlque. T. IV. Paris: Tnoric. 8 fr. 
Edsb, H. ByntakUsche Btudlen su Alain Ohartiers 
Prosa. Wilrzburg: He-tz. SM soPf. 

Gxtbhaus, B. Mittemoohdeutsohe Dibhtung in ihrer 
Beziehung zur blbllsch-rabblnisohen Llteratur. l. 
Hit. Frankfurt- a -M.: Sauffmann. 1 M. 60 Pf. 
Hofmann, O. Das Praesens der indogermanisohon 
Grundsprache in seiner Flexion u. SSssambildung. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeok. 8 M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAPTAIN GEOBGB CARLETON. 

Oxford: July 1, 18S9. 
The following documents relating to Capt. 
Oarleton, the alleged author of the famous 
Memoir> which have lately given rise to so keen 
a controversy, have never yet, so far as I am 
aware, been published. That the Memoir» could 
not be accepted as genuine materials for history 
I was fully persuaded, before the appearance 
of Col. Parnell’s exposure of their wholly un¬ 
trustworthy character. The letters which I 
have transcribed from the Tanner Collection 
in the Bodleian Library oonfirm some state¬ 
ments iu the Memoirs, while throwing doubt on 
others, and seem to show that some of the 
facts were, in all probability, derived by the 
compiler from Carleton himself. I hope to 
deal with the subject in some detail hereafter. 

The memorandum enclosed in the second 
letter is not in Dr. Govei’s handwriting, and 
internal evidence seems to indicate that it is not 
in Carleton’s. From 1681-1685, Govel was 
chaplain to the Princess of Orange (see 
Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xii., 
pp. 355 sq.). 

C. E. Doble. 


Dr. J. C/vbl to [Archbishop Bancroft]. 

[Tanner MSS. 32. 55.] 

Honslaerdike: May 97 (June 8), 1681 . 

My L d —May it pleate your Grace. x 

1 received your letter oonceruing Mr. Oarlton 
w ,h exceeding great joy, being ever ambitious of 
serving your Grace la all things w lh in the com- 
passe of my small power; and I should be ex¬ 
tremely happy and glad if I could effect anything 
that might merit your approbation or acceptance. 
Before the Prince left us to goe for Brabaut (which 
was yesterday morning, I had a fair opportunity 
to recommend Mr. Oarlton to him and Mr. Ban- 
tinck, as likewise I had done it first to the Prin- 
cease; and they all expressed a great readlnesse to 
shew him favour as any occasion shall offer. I 
have not yet seen Mr. Oarlton here, but so soon as 
he make his application to this Oourt, I shall 
again lenew my suit and be his faithfull solicitor, 
and I shall presume to acquaint you w th what 
successe we meet w th all when we come to the 
point . . . 

Most humbly begging your bleating, I kisse 
your hands. My Lord, Your Grace his 
Most obedient Son 
and most faithfull servant 
Joh : Oovsl. 
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ii. 

Da. J. Covel to Da. H. Pahan. 

[Tanner M8S. 31. 60. ] 

Honalaeidike, May 18 ( 89 ). 1885 . 

S' —I hare often bad promisee from hii High- 
nme the Piinco of Or. of kindnetse for Mr. 
Carleton -whensoever there should a Oaptaines 
place fall, and he is still very ready and willing to 
do it, but the death of his late Majesty hath a 
little altered the measures of those affaires, for his 
Highnesse now preferrea none in any of his 
Eug'ish Brigades but such as are named or recom¬ 
mended or at least approved of by his present 
Majesty, there is a place or two now voyd, and 
upon Mr. Oarleton's addnsse to his Highnesse 

X n his promise formerly made, the Prince to'.d 
he would serve him in it w" 1 all his heart, had 
he tut any approbation of it from the King. Now. 
S r , if you could prevayl w ft his Grace my Lord of 
Canterbury to speak to his Majesty one word in 
Mr. Carleton nis behalf, that his approbation 
m'ght be signifyed to Mr. Skelton his Envoy here, 
the bosinesse would be done w^out any more to 
doe. If you shall b3 pleased to favour Mr. 
C*rlt ton so farre, it will be a great and seasonable 
office of kindnesse to him. I beseech you lay my 
humble Duty at his Grace his feet, and w 111 my 
hr arty respects to your self and worthy Dr. Bates, 
Dr. Morice, and the rest of my good friends, I 
heartily bid Adieu. 

Your most humble Servant 
Joh: Covex.. 

For Dr. Pitman at his Grace, my Lord of Canter¬ 
bury’s house at Lambhith. 

m. 

Ekclostjbs. 

[Tanner MSS. 31. 61.] 

Mr. Carlton hath been tenh yeares in the 
vtiuice of the Princo, 7 yeares as a voluntier, 3 
yeares an Ensigns in 8 r Hen Bellasis bis regiment. 
He was at the Battel of Seneite, and tho Seidge of 
Mastricht, where he was wounded. The Oaptaines 
place void is one that is cashierd, his name is not 
knowne, but it is thought to be in S' Hen. Belasls 
hie regiment. He hath been at sea w"‘ S' Edw. 
Spragg. 


VIRGIL Iff THE MIDDLE AGES. 

Marburg: June 17, 168 P. 

From Count Balzani’s review of Mr. Tnnison’s 
book on Virgil in the Middle Ages (Academy, 
June 8) I learn that the author “separates 
himself from Comparetti in one very important 
particular—namely, as to the origin of the 
1-tgend,” which, according to Prof. Comparetti, 
takes its rise from local, and especially 
Neapolitan, tradition, whereas, according to 
Mr. Tunison, it " springs essentially from the 
North.” 

I do not know if Mr. Tunison has attempted 
to refute in detail the leading idea of Prof. 
Comparetti's book—that there are two forms 
of.Virgilian tradition, totally distinct as to 
nature, time, and origin—tho one literary, the 
other popular and local. Ho has certainly not 
convinced Count Balzani, who sums up by 
saying that “ at all events, the Virgilian legend 
existed prior to its literary form.” 

In a paper entitled “ Der Ursprnng der 
Virgilsage,” published a good many years ago 
inGrober’s Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologic, 
I. (Halle, 1877), I tried to show that the 
co-called popular tradition is not only dis¬ 
tinctly connected with the older literary tradi¬ 
tion (such as the interpolations of the Life by 
Donates), hut that the pretended evidence for 
its existence among the Neapolitan people 
does not stand the test. As the question still 
seems an open one, the readers of the Academy 
will pardon me for very succinctly repeating my 
arguments. 

Prof. Comparetti’s internal evidence may be 
reduced, to the following points: (1) Coarser 
conception of Virgil in the so-called pppular 
tradition.—True, but proves nothing. (2) In 


popular tradition Virgil loses his quality as a 
poet, hut not in literary tradition.— Cf. the 
“literary” interpolations of the Life on one 
hand, and the “popular” account of the 
Cronica di Partenope on the other hand. (3) 
The “ literary ” legends are supported by his¬ 
torical and psychological phenomena, which 
would not suffice to account for the “ popular ” 
legends.—Prof. Comparetti himself proves the 
contrary : (a) Virgil had long been considered 
among the learned as snpernaturally gifted in 
every science ( v. Comparetti, i., p. 85); (5) The 
most astounding misunderstandings and per¬ 
versions were current in scholastio literature, 
Smaragdus, e.g., taking Eunuchus comotdia and 
Orestis tragoedia for the names of authors, 
Bemigius of Auxerre translating emblema by 
habundantia, others explaining provincia by 
celeramente, or reading Quot Emori pedes for 
Quo te Moeripedes and thinking Emoris to he the 
name of a swift Saracen horse, &o. (v. Com¬ 
paretti, i., p. 169 ff.); (c) Just from the twelfth 
century onward learned literature is strongly 
influenced by romantic poetry (v. Comparetti, i., 
p. 248; ii., p. 4, &o.); (d) At least one learned 
author accounts for the magio art of Virgil in a 
purely literary way (“ Et fuit magnus magiens 
ut patet ex ilia edoga,” &o, v. Comparetti, i., 
p. 195 f.), to say nothing of the Dolbpathos [y. 
Comparetti, ii., p. 14). Of, “ Che l’antico 
savio si cambi in mago e fatto di cui rari sono 
gli esempi” (Comparetti, ii., p. 15). 

Turning to Prof. Comparetti’s external 
evidence, we find that it chiefly rests on two 
supposed eye-witnesses—Conrad of Querfort 
(1194) and Gervase of Tilbury (1212), neither 
of whom is worthy of belief. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to refer to Prof. Comparetti himself, who 
explains “ oerti grossi svarioni del bravo can- 
celliere messi giii con una serietk da far dis- 
perare ” by saying that he sometimes imagined 
to see “ altro e pin di quello ehe realmente 
vedesse,” while we are told that the work 
of Gervase, the Otia Imperialia, contains 
“ notizie d’ogni sorts e assurditi d’ogni calibro.” 
And they do not even pretend to have collected 
“idee allora proprie del popolo napoletano.” 
On the contrary, Conrad boasts that it has 
fallen to his lot “ ut ea quae olim apud vos in 
scholis pcsiti in aenigmate quasi iu speculo aure 
tenus percepimus, facie ad faciem oculata nunc 
fide cognoverimus.” As to Alexander Neckam 
(about 1185) and Helinand (before 1204), Prof. 
Comparetti himself thinks that they can only 
he indirectly connected with the town of 
Naples. 

I proceed to give a rapid survey of the single 
legends, as related by Neckam, Conrad, Heli¬ 
nand, and Gervase: (1) Mactllum, Neckham 
speaks of “ Virgilii prudenlia carnem nesoio qua 
t >i herbarum conditam in macello redudentis,” 
&o. Conrad and Belinand say that the 
macellum was built by Virgil. Gervase agrees, 
on the whole, with Neckam. According to 
Conrad and Gervase, the building is still there. 
(2) Hortus. N.’s air-wall and air-bridge are 
given up by C. and G. According to G., the 
garden contains medicinal herbs. H. says that 
it never rains in the garden. (3) Serpenles. N. 
tells us that “the Mantuan poet” kept the 
vermin confined in the canals by means of a 
golden leech. C. says, “ Caeterum ad mentem 
reducimus quod apud Neapolin est quaedam 
porta ferrea ... in qua V. omnes serpentes 
illius regionis indusit.” According to G., he 
kept them “ sub hujus vise sigillo,” (4) Equus. 
This story, which only C. relates, is clearly 
connected with a passage in the Life, where V. 
is said to have cured “ multos variosque morbos 
incidentes equis ” by means of medicine and 
mathematics. (5) Balnea. Mentioned by C., 
H., and G. The baths of Baiae had been 
described repeatedly in learned literature. (6) 
Afttsca. Similarly related by C., H., and G., 
who says: "Porto in Campania [he has just 


spoken of a refeotorium somewhere * in reggxao 
Arelatensi ’], oivitate Neapolitans, scimus Vir- 
gilium arte mathematica inuscam erexissa 
aeneam,” &c. Probably founded ora » 
“ literary ” anecdote told by John of Salisbvxry. 
(7) Statua. The statue holds a balista tensa, 
according to C., but a tuba, according to G. (8) 
Ampulla. Even if a similar tradition existed 
in Naples, it may have been fixed upon Virgil 
by C. himself, who is evidently proud of having 
taken the town in spite of a Virgilian oharm 
(“ porta firmissima . . . valvas habens aeneas, 
quas nunc teDent satellites imperiales ”). (9) 

Capita. Possibly founded on fact; hut the 
arohdeaoon who ascribes the stone faces to 
Virgil had been Gervase’s pupil at Bologna. The 
popular tradition was different (v. Comparetti, 
ii., p. 35). (10) Ossa and (11) Hepulcrum. 0. 
says expressly that the people knew nothing 
about the tomb of Virgil. Also from John of 
Salisbury we can only gather that the legend 
was known out of Naples. (12) Rapes. 0. 
relates—“ De rupe incisa quae nullas admittit 
insidias ”—that ‘' arte mathematica haeo operatns 
est V.” 

I see no reason why we should not consider 
all these legends to have emanated, as some of 
them evidently did, from the scholastic con¬ 
ception of Virgil’s supernatural wisdom, 
especially in mathematics and medicine. Ia 
some cases it even seems possible to point out 
the literary germ from which the legend has 
grown. No. 12 reminds one of the well-known 
distich on the death of the highwayman 
Balista: 

“ Monte sub hoc lapidntn tegitur Balista sepultae, 
Nocte die tutum carpe, viator, iter.” 

With this same distich I should like to connect 
No. 7, in both cases the stress being laid on 
mons, balista, tutum. No. 6 I refer to another 
passage in the Life : “ fecit... etculicem” («.e., 
the poem “ Culex ”). Likewise, I see the 
“ locus classioas ” for No. 3 iu the words, not 
indeed referring to Virgil, “ serpentem inter- 
emit” (ii). No. 1 may be due to a confusion 
between mactllum and the name of Marcellus, 
who enjoyed Virgil’s teaching. A turn such as 
“ marcellum instruxit ” would explain our 
legend at once. 

Wilhelm Vietob. 


THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 
PALATINE 68. 

Berkeley, California: June 12 , 16 ?#. 
Possibly some light may he thrown upon 
the age of Palatine M8. 68, mentioned by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes in the Academy of May 25, 
by an examination of certain phonetic or 
graphical peculiarities of the Northumbrian 
words quoted. For example, the proper names 
Edilberict and Berictfridi have, as will he 
observed, the later berht in the form berict. 
This is by no means common in Northumbrian; 
and in fact there is no other instance of it, so 
far as I am aware, except in the Namur MS. 
of Bede’s History, an aooount of which is 
given by Sweet on p. 231 of his Oldest English 
Texts. Sweet quotes Mono as saying : 

“■ 1 The handwriting of both works belongs to the 
eighth century, but is of different nationality, for 
the Bede is written by an Anglo-Saxon, the 
Gregory by a Frank. * ” 

Sweet immediately adds: 

“ My'attention was naturally attracted to the MS. 
by tbis statement; but when I inspected it my¬ 
self, I found that it was written in a purely con¬ 
tinental hand, without a trace of Old Eoglish in¬ 
fluence. . . . But the MS has an independent 
value, as being a copy of an English MS. of about 
the same age as M ,” 

M. being the famous Moore MS. at Cambridge, 
circa A.d, 737. Unless the proper names re¬ 
ferred to are merely transcribed literally from 
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an older US., it would appear, then, as though 
here might be a partial confirmation of Steven¬ 
son’s opinion that Palatine 68 is written in a 
hand of the eighth century. 

Albert S. Cook. 


EMERSON AND GOETHE. 

Oomto Vfcange, near Woodstook: June Si, 1859. 

In the Academy of June 22, Mr. Walter 
Lewin (“ Emerson at Home in Concord ”) 
writes thus: 

“ Persons who possessed talents which he lacked 
always commanded Emerson’s admiration. He 
magnified the talent of the merchant, of the 
farmer, and of the man who was handy with 
tools. One of several causes of his esteem for 
Thoreau was doubtless Thoreau’s ingenuity and 
mechanical skill.” 

Beading those words, I am reminded of 
these_ in Goethe’s Leiden dee j an gen Werthere 
(Zweites Buch [second paragraph therein]}: 

"Geniss, well wir doch einmal so gemacht sind 
dam wir allee mit uns and uns mit allem ver- 
gleichen, so liegt Gliick Oder Elendin den Gegen- 
ttanden, womit wir uns susammenhalten, und da 
1st nichts geiuhriicber ala die Einmmkeit. Unsere 
EinbOdongakraft, darch ihre Natur gedrungen 
rich su exheben, durch die phantastischen Bilder 
der Dichtkunst genahrt, bildet sioh eine Reihe 
Weeen hinauf, wo wir das untente sind, und 
allea ansser uns herrlioher ersoheint, jeder andere 
vollkommeuerUt. TInddasgeht ganznalurlichzu. 
Wir fiihlen so oft darn uus manobes mangelt, und 
eben was uns fehlt scheint uns oit eiu anderer zu 
bealtzen, dem wirdenn auch allea dazu geben was 
wir haben.” 

J. Hoskyns-Abrahall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday, July 7 , a so p.m. Qecgnphiosl: “ An 
Explains Expedition to the Loulelad* and 
D'Entrecasteaux Islands,” by Mr. Basil H. 
Thomson. 

Bsiubday, July 18,3.46 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting 

SCIENCE. 

THE TECTONIC KINSHIP OP THE SKITHJANS. 

Die 8kythen-Saken: die Urvater derGermanen. 

Yon Johannes Fressl. (Ifiinchen: Lindauer ) 
This is a book which, in doe time, will make 
its mark, and place its author in the front 
rank of scholars. With a solidity of learning, 
a closeness and force of reasoning, which it 
would be difficult to match, Mr. Fressl has, in 
our judgment, made oat his case for the Teu¬ 
tonic kinship of the Skythians—that mainly 
white-skinned, fair-haired, blue-eyed, tail 
race which once extended from the eastern 
parts of Europe into farther Asia, surround¬ 
ing, as it were, together with its Thrakian 
kinsmen, the Hellenic world in a vast outer 
arc, and thus warding off Mongol inroad. 

The very name of the Skyths—long ago 
explained as “ Shooters,” from their pro¬ 
ficiency with the bow and arrow—attests 
their Germanic affinity, Skytt, in Swedish; 
Sky tie, in Danish; Schulte, in German, 
means an archer. Etymological doubts 
as to the connexion of these words is 
effectively removed by Mr. Fressl. In support 
«f his chief thesis, Greek and Homan litera¬ 
ture has been ransacked most carefully, and 
linguistic comparisons of his own are added 
from Asiatic languages and historical records. 
To the task of explaining the remnants of the 
Skythian language from Germanic roots he 
has devoted himself with much ingenuity. 
Striking parallels are drawn between the 


manners and oustoms, the dress, the forms of 
worship and the magical ceremonies of the 
Skyths on the one hand, and of the Thrakians 
and Goths on the other. Even though some 
of the author’s conclusions in matters of 
language and mythology may be open to 
question, his reasoning in general seems to me 
irrefutable. The enthusiasm with which a 
man who feels himself on the right track 
often endeavours to explain from his own 
standpoint even that which is no longer 
explainable with any degree of certainty 
mast not be held to detract from the strength 
of his main position. 

Since the days of Hugo Grotius a large 
number of learned men—among them Schiiter, 
Wachter, Adelung, Ritter, Niebuhr, Klaproth, 
Boekh, Alexander von Humboldt, Diefenbach, 
Jakob Grimm, Schafarik, Kiepert, Miillen- 
hoff, Fenka, Cuno—have occupied themselves 
with the difficult problem of assigning to the 
Skyths their proper ethnical place. The 
views expressed have been widely divergent. 
Some have held the Skyths to be cleafly 
of Aryan, others of Mongol, origin. Tho3e 
who believed in their Aryan consanguinity 
attributed this variously to the Lithuanians, to 
the Slavs, or, more or less, to the Germanic 
stock, though possibly alloyed with Bo-called 
“Turanian” elements. Humboldt, Zeuss, 
Diefenbacb, Grimm, declared strongly for the 
Aryan descent of the Skyths. So have, in more 
recent days, Miillenhoff and Cuno. Nearly 
a hundred years ago Pinkerton (“On the 
Origin and Progress of the Scythians or 
Goths ”) maintained their Teutonic kinship. 
That which Pinkerton said accords with pas¬ 
sages in the work of the Goth Jornandes. 

| Now and then—as, for instance, in an article 
on “ The Origin of the German Race,” by Dr. 
Adolf Douai, in 1866—the identity of the 
Skyths with the early Germans has been 
asserted, at a time when those lat'er had 
come into Europe after the “Helleno- 
Italians” ; that is, as Douai wrote on the 
strength of the researches of others, between 
1500 and 500 before our era. Without wish¬ 
ing to uphold these chronological speculations, 
which are beyond the possibility of proof, I 
think it right to mention these previous 
attempts to place the Skyths among the 
Teutons. Skythian names, like Spargapith, 
Gnur, Idanthyrs, and others, 1 pointed out 
years ago as indicating that in the vast 
Skythian race there was a predominance, at 
all events, of the Germanic element. 

It is the merit of Mr. Fressl to have fur- 
nished evidence of such a kind that those 
who can still refuse to yield assent must 
he indeed hard to convince. Skyths and 
Thrakians he shows to be the primitive 
Eastern Teutons, closely related to the Goths. 
The plain truth in these matters, as it results 
from the putting together of numerous scat¬ 
tered passages in classical literature, has 
often been obscured by the disinclination felt 
to see such “ barbarous” nations attached to 
one which has become a banner-bearer of 
intellectual culture iu Europe. Are not 
polygamy, widow-burning, and other degraded 
customs, quite at variance with the picture 
unrolled in the Germania of Tacitus ? How, 
then, could Thrakians or Skyths be of the 
Teutonic family ? Yet the remembrance of 
the statement of Tacitus himself as to the 
polygamic habit of German princes, and a 


reference to the description of widow-burning 
in the Edda, or in the Arab accounts of Norse 
fire-burials in Russia, might have disposed of 
an argument which is doubly untenable, 
because it would exclude various other nations 
from the pale of civilisation. 

Classical testimony, moreover, speaks of 
both Thrakians and Skythians as having 
produced many men proficient, not only in 
war, but also in learning, and in the fine 
arts. Philosophers, artists, writers who pass 
for being Gresk, were either of direct Thrakian 
descent, and only Hellenised—even as many a 
German is in oar days Anglicised or Frenchi¬ 
fied; or they possessed at least a notable 
strain of Thrakian blood. To quote but one 
instance of the latter kind, Thukydides de¬ 
scended, on the mother’s side, through Kimon, 
the son of the conqueror of Marathon, from 
Oloros (Olor; in Norse, Olafr), king of Thrace. 
When we hear that almost all Greece was 
once filled, in prehistoric times, with tribes 
from the vast Thrakian stock, it may well 
be contended that that race occupied an im¬ 
portant position. As to the Skyths, do we 
not know of their Abaris, their Anacharsis, 
and Zathraustes ? Have not Greek and Roman 
writers given remarkable instances of Skythian 
wisdom, justice, readiness of repartee, not to 
speak of their high strategic talents ? Even 
in the spirit of freedom Skythians read a well- 
known lesson to Ionian Greeks on the occasion 
of the Persian invasion. 

Of the high position assigned to womankind 
among the Skyths in general—irrespective of 
the lower customs of some tribes—there is a 
great deal to be found in olassic writers. That 
‘ 1 barbarous” race is known to have held women 
in veneration, almost more so than the Ger¬ 
mans of Tacitus. Here a curious detail of the 
discoveries recently made in the tomb of a 
Skythian king, in the Great Kurgan, or barrow, 
near the Kuban, in South-eastern Russia, may 
be noted. Among the valuable objects found, 
there was a large copper tray, on which lay 
cross-wise two silver drinking horns, such as 
were used also by the Thrakian chief Seuth at 
the banquet given by him to Xenophon, when 
the truly Germanic custom of the “ nail- 
proof ” was observed. Again, on a thin tri¬ 
angular plate, which lay in the Great Kurgan 
beside a young woman’s skull, is seen the figure 
of a young man who is offering such a drinking 
horn to a sitting female. Now, generally 
speaking, when dealing with the early days of 
other nations, we might expect tho position of 
these figures to be reversed—that is, to see the 
woman offering the drinking vessel to the 
man. Among the Skyths evidently there was 
a different custom. This recent discovery 
also strengthens one of the arguments of Mr. 
Fressl, who pertinently asks whether a high 
veneration of women is characteristic of Mon¬ 
gols ? Among the remarkable parallels between 
Germanic and Skythian customs may be 
pointed out tho wrestling-match that a young 
Sakian—that is, a Skyth of Persia—had to 
undergo with the woman he wooed. It 
reminds us of Guutber and Briinnhild in the 
Nibelungcn Lied. 

Whilst the western branch of the Skyths 
was nomadic, its eastern section had many 
settlements. Sakian towns and villages 
existed of old. Sakian armour resembling 
that of mediaeval knights shows to what 
degree of culture that Skythian branch had 
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attained. We hear of a pyramidal structure, 
and of a golden statue in honour of a queen, 
among the Saks. Alexander the Great held 
this branch of the Skyths in high esteem. 
All this goes far to show that a very widely 
distributed race of considerable gifts need not 
be put aside as unworthy of Teutonic kin¬ 
ship. 

Mr. Fressl has collected valuable material 
as to the vestiges which this once powerful 
nation has left throughout Asia. The hazy 
notion which no doubt many still entertain 
with regard to the Skyths is changed by him 
into a historic picture of great dearness and 
extent What he says about the connexion 
between Marakanda and Samarkand is worthy 
of close attention. So is also his proposal to 
explain the name of the Skolotian Skyths from 
their habit, recorded in Herodotos, iv. 10, of 
wearing a cup on their belts, in remembrance 
of their traditional forefather. The cup is 
called Mai in Danish, ikal in Swedish, 
Schale, Schol'n, in High German and dialectal 
German; hence the “Skolotian ” Skyths, quite 
in accordance with their tribal saga. I may 
mention here that, in some South-ltussian 
kurgans, representations have been found of 
men holding up a cup near the girdle. Each 
image does so in reverential manner, as it were. 
The fact puzzled archaeologists at the time, 
albeit it has always seemed to me easily ex¬ 
plainable from the statement of the old Greek 
historian. Mr. Fressl does not refer to these 
curious Skythian sculptures; but his inter¬ 
pretation of the word “Skolot” gains an 
additional meaning from their discovery. No 
wonder that Prof. Yirchow has recently 
expressed himself to the effect that “ the 
belief in the Germanic kinship of the Skyths 
has of late largely grown.” 

Kahl Blind. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ik Nature for June 27 is given a portrait of 
the great Enssiau chemist, Prof. Mendeleef, 
with an elaborate memoir by Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, forming one of the series of “Scien¬ 
tific Worthies.” The portrait is engraved on 
steel by Mr. Stodart, from a photograph; and 
is a fine piece of work in every respect except 
in the method adopted for representing the 
hair. It will be specially valued by those who 
were unable to see the professor during his too 
brief visit to England last month. 

We quote from Trainer't Record the follow¬ 
ing letter from Mr. H. H. Risley, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, dated March 27 : 

“ I am working up the materials under the titlo 
‘ The Tribes and Castles of Bengal ’; and four 
volumes, making about 1800 pages, are now stand¬ 
ing in type. Volumes i and ii , bearing the sub¬ 
title - * Anthropometric Data,* consist of measure¬ 
ments and the conclusions provisionally drawn 
from them. _ Volumes iii. and iv., sub-title 
1 Ethnographic Data,’ comprise descriptions, 
arranged in the form of a dictionary, of every 
caste, sub-caste, sept, section, &c., that I can hear 
of in Bengal, in the administrative area under 
the lieut.-governor of Bengal. This reading of 
‘ Bengal ’ enables me to deal with the Nepalese 
and Tibetan races; but the attempt to make the 
work complete for administrative purporcs has 
added greatly to its bulk.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The scheme—which has long been talked 
about—of founding a school of Oriental lan¬ 


guages in London, similar to those in Paris and 
Berlin, has at last taken definite shape in the 
formation of a joint committee of members of 
the Imperial Institute and University and 
King’s Colleges. This joint committee hits pre¬ 
pared a prospectus for 

“the organisation of a school in London, designed 
both for giviDg instruction in modem Oriental 
languages, and also for the pursuit of Btudiea 
relating to the history, literature, commercial and 
physical geography, political economy, and the 
natural and industrial resources of the countries 
snd districts in which the various languages we 
used.” ' ' 

What is proposed is that the entire field shall 
be subdivided, so that the Indian languages, 
together with Arabic and Persian, should be 
taught at University College; while King’s 
College shall be responsible for Chinese, Bur¬ 
mese, Japanese, Turkish, Malay, Swaheli, be¬ 
sides Russian and modem Greek. The success 
of the scheme must largely depend upon the 
amount of endowment to be obtained from 
some quarter. In Paris, each professor of the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes receives 
about £300 from the State, and the lectures are 
freo. The newly founded Oriental School at 
Berlin receives a total grant of about £3600 a 
year; and there, too, tuition is gratuitous. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hellenic Society .—(Annual Muling, SCo.-.iIjij, 
Juno 24 ) 

Paor. Jbbr in tbo chair.—Among those present 
were Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Dr. Hubert Holden, Mr. 
J.B. Martin, Mr. Walter Leaf, Prof. Ridgeway. Mr. 
Taltourd Ely, Mr. J. T. Bent, Prof. Butcher, Prof. 
Baldwin Brown, Mr. George A. Macmillan (the hon. 
secretary). &c. Mr. Macmillan read the tenth annual 
report, which presented an estimate of the work 
accomplished.—The Chairman, in giving a survey 
of Hellenic studies during the past year, said the 
first place must be given to the researches which 
had been prosecuted in Greece itself, partly by 
the Greek government, partly by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, which was a private body, 
and by the foreign schools. In Greece the centre 
of interest had once more been the Acropolia of 
Athens. The excavations on the Acropolis, which 
began from the Propylaea, and were continued 
eastward to the north of the Parthenon, had now 
been brought back along the south side of the 
Parthenon, again reaching the Propylaea. The 
entire area of the Acropolis had thu 3 been 
thoroughly explored down to the bed of rock. The 
gains of the last twelve months from this work on 
the Acropolis fell under three principal heads: 
(1) topography and architecture; (2) sculpture; 
(3) inscriptions. Under the first head, notice was 
due to the further light which had been thrown on 
the prehistoric fortifications of the Acropolis. 
New fragments of the primitive Acropolis wall 
which encircled the summit of the primitive 
citadel had been laid bsre ; and in one place, at 
the south-east corner of the Propylaea, it was seen 
to have been nearly twenty feet thick. Between 
the Parthenon and the south edge of the Acropolis 
traces had been found of a rude oblong building, 
constructed partly with the drums of columns, 
rejected, apparently, by the builders of that 
earlier temple, never completed, which was super¬ 
seded by the Paithcnon. This oblong building 
seemed to have been covered over with earth when 
the Parthenon was finished, and might, it web 
suggested, have been a workshop need by the 
builders. West of the Fatthenon another build¬ 
ing had been traced by its foundations. This was 
a large chamber of about 130 ft. by 50 ft, wiih a 
portico facing north. It was conjectured that 
this was the nsed as a reposilory for 

arms and stores. This discovery appeared to show 
that the site of this building did not belong, as bad 
been supposed, to the temcnos of Athena Ergaie. 
In the same pait of the Acropolis area, west of the 
Parthenon, tbo temenos of Artemis Brauronia had 
now been more accurately defined by the traces of 


the porticoes which bounded it on the south and 
east. Within the Parthenon itself excavations had 
been carried on with a view to ascertaining 
whether the basis of the temple was a solid mass of 
stone or consisted (as in many other temples) 
merely of foundation walls with rubble filling the 
spaces between them. The results were not 
decisive, but they showed that the solid stone 
basis went at least some way beneath the pave¬ 
ment. Passing to sculpture, the learned professor 
referred to the fragments from architectural 
groups which once adorned the pediments of older 
temples on the Acropolis — temples probably 
destroyed by the Persians in 480 b.c , and found 
buried between tbe basis of the Parthenon and the 
limestone wall to the south of it. Tbe year had 
not been barren, either, in relation to sculpture of 
the best time. Among tbe inscriptions found on 
the Acropolis in the course of the year, one of the 
most interesting was a copy of a decree conferring 
certain privileges on the Bamians in recognition of 
their fidelity to Athens amid her disasters at the 
end of the Peloponnesian War. Another inter¬ 
esting inscription related to the purchase of 
materials for the great chryselephantine statue of 
Athena Parthenos. Having briefly noticed the 
work of other societies, be went on to say that the 
British School had not been engaged in excavation 
except at Cyprus, where some of the tombstones 
had yielded good results.—Mr. A. E. Gardner, the 
director of the British School at Athens, then gave 
an interesting acoount of archaeological work in 
Greece during the past season.—The report was 
approved, and officers having been elected, votes 
oi thanks to the auditors and the chairman were 
passed. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Homes and Haunts of Alfred, Lord Tenny¬ 
son. (Glasgow ; Maclehose.) To many persons 
the great charm of this book will lie in its 
rarity, only a hundred oopies have been printed. 
It is a fair octavo, beautifully printed with 
wide margins, and fourteen illustrations of 
houses connected with the Laureate—Somersby, 
his birthplace, Farringford, Aldworth, and the 
like, together with an engraving of Arthur 
Hallam’s bust, Clevedon Church, and Cam¬ 
bridge. These are produced by a photogravure 
process, and are satisfactory and as picturesque 
as the houses themselves can be made. The 
whole book is a dainty production, the memorial 
of a tour made last year through the Tenny- 
sonian localities by a devoted northern admirer 
of the poet. Naturally there is nothing new 
in such a book, but it is pleasantly written. 
A few characteristic Lincolnshire landscapes 
might have been added with advantage to 
show the local conditions under which the 
Laureate’s fine characteristics were reared. 
The view of his study does not show muoh 
individuality, and yet it will interest the bulk 
of those fortunate enough to possess this book. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida', its 
History and an Account of the Recent Excava¬ 
tions made on its Site. By Stephen W. 
Williams. (Whiting.) The abbey which bore 
tbe singular name of Strata Florida—the 
Latinised form of Ystrad Flur—is said to have 
been founded by Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of 
South Wales, in tbo latter part of the eleventh 
century ; but it is to bis grandson, Rhys ap 
Gruffyd, and to the following century that the 
scanty existing remains must be referred. They 
lie so far from the tourist’s beaten track that 
they still escape muoh observation, in spite of 
their accessibility from Aberystwith. The 
annals of the abbey are not specially interest¬ 
ing to any but Welshmen or archaeological 
students; but this does not detract from the 
credit due to Mr. Williams for the industry he 
has exhibited in tracing them through all their 
obscurity. To him also we are further indebted 
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for having, with true antiquarian zeal, exhumed 
the hidden foundations and buried walls of the 
conventual buildings. He has thus been able 
to bring to light not merely the ground-plan 
of the abbey, but also many fragments of 
arches and pillars, mouldings, bosses, brackets, 
and pavement-tiles, which are interesting in 
connexion with its history, and form con¬ 
spicuous features as illustrations of the hand¬ 
some volume before us. 

Biographical Catalogue of the Portrait» at 
Weston, the Seat of the Earl of Bradford. By 
Mary Boyle. (Elliot Stock.) This is an 
att> active-looking volume, and contains a 
good deed of interesting matter; but we can¬ 
not help thinking that very much of the 
labour expended upon it has been to little 
purpose. The number of persons who would 
resort to its pages to find, for instance, a life 
of Hugo Orotius or Dr. William Harvey must 
be infinitesimally small; and biographies 
which cite no authorities, and contain no 
exact references, are not likely to acquire any 
permanent value in these days. It is evident 
that the collection of pictures at Weston is a 
valuable one, and that it is rich in “ National 
Portraits”; but the catalogue does not deal 
with them as works of art, nor give us much 
assistance in realising their features. For 
example, the portrait of William Lord Bussell 
is described in these terms—"In armour. 
Long flowing hair. By Bussell.” The painter, 
we presume, was either Theodore or Antony 
Bussel—probably the former ; but we are left 
in ignorance whether it is whole-length or of 
smaller size. The utility of the book would be 
largely increased if notes upon the piotures, 
and, at any rate, measurements were given. 

Hand and Eye Training, Books I. and II. 
By George Bicks. (Cassell.) “ Manual Train¬ 
ing ” is becoming now so much in favour in 
public elementary sohools that Mr. Bicks’s 
volumes will supply a need much felt by 
numbers of teachers. Quite distinct from 
technical instruction, and not intended as a 
substitute for intellectual exertion, it intro¬ 
duces into the curriculum of general education 
exercises for the training of the hand and eye 
which have till recently received no training at 
all. It is claimed, nevertheless, for the system 
that it has not only its practical but its intel¬ 
lectual and moral advantage, cultivating the 
intelligence to apprehend tee difference in 
substances and ideas of construction, and 
encouraging diligence, order, neatness, caution, 
and a number of other virtues. One advantage 
of it is that it can be taught in some measure 
before children can learn much else. The 
kindergarten system has paved, as it were, the 
way for more advanced and systematic teaching 
of the same kind; and these books of Mr. 
Bicks may be said to be a continuation of 
Froebel’s road to Slojd and other manual 
training. The first book deals with occupa¬ 
tions suitable for bote girls and boys, winch 
can be carried on in the ordinary school¬ 
room; tee second with occupations designed 
especially for boys, which, for the elder boys at 
least, necessitate the use of a separate work¬ 
room. The first embraces drawing (mechanical), 
cutting, mounting, colouring, designing (geo¬ 
metrical patterns), and modelling simple forms 
in cardboard and day; the second deals princi¬ 
pally with woodwork of an elementary kind. 
Mr. Bicks has taken great pains to explain the 
different exercises recommended, which appear 
to have been judidously chosen from various 
systems in operation in Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, and the United 
States. He also gives a good deal of informa¬ 
tion about woods, colours, &e., which will be 
found very useful to the teacher; and there are 
plenty of illustrations well adapted to their 
purpose. ; 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

First-class medals at the Paris Exhibition, 
in the section of the tine art department, for 
painting, have been awarded by the jury to Sir 
Frederick Leighton, and to Messrs Burue 
Jones, Herkowtr, Hook, Orchardson, Whistler, 
Forbes, Leader, Beid, and Shannon; and in 
the section for engraving to Mr. Seymour 
Haden. The higher award of “ medals of 
honour” has been given to oidy two English 
artists—Messrs. Alma TaJemu and Henry 
Moore. 

Under the title of Oil Cottage and Domestic 
Architecture in South-West Surrey, Mr. Balph 
Nevill proposes to republish (with additions) a 
large series of lithographed drawings, illus¬ 
trating the homes of the people in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Guildford and Godaiming, which 
appeared last year in the Builder. The letter- 
press will contain a general history of the 
styles of domestic architecture, with special 
sections on details—such as timber-framing, 
chimneys, windows, ironwork, &e. A chapter 
is added on tee Boman and other early occupa¬ 
tions of this part of Surrey. There will also be 
reproductions of several maps—from Ogilby’s 
Book of the Roads (1075), of Bowen’s (1749), aud 
of the latest Ordnance Survey. The work will 
be issued privately, in a limited edition of 500 
copies; and subscribers should address to the 
author, Bolls Chambers, Chancery Lane. 

Mb. Thomas Collier has finished an 
important oil pioture, which is obviously 
different in subject from his usual work. It is 
true that a sky of broken or of breaking 
weather floats over the landscape; but the 
landscape itself, instead of being that of the 
sandy heath or slaty moorland, with which 
people too persistently associate Mr. Collier’s 
art—instead of being even, as his landscape 
sometimes is, the landscape of the shore—is this 
time a scene in the lowlands of Berkshire. 
“The Kennet Navigation a very old canal, 
which connects the waters of the East with 
those of the West country—runs here through 
marshy meadows, rich with the broad leaves of 
the colesfoot, and under an ancient bridge, and 
near a mill, and an old-fashioned hostelry. 
With all bis wonted eoonomy of means—with 
the learning which permits him to suggest 
infinity by breadth and not by detail—Mr. 
Collier has transported us to this characteristic 
bit of Berkshire lowland scenery. It is to be 
feared that this remarkable picture will not be 
exhibited in any miscellaneous show. Has not 
the time come to urge on Mr. Thomas Collier 
the project of a public gathering together of 
the better part of his work ? When so many 
little nobodies—the mere “ waterflies ” of art— 
hold their separate exhibitions, and advertise 
themselves thereby, it seems to us a pity that a 
master of landscape should allow himself to 
remain comparatively unappreciated by what is 
called “the general public.” 

Ob Tuesday, July 9, Messrs. Sotheby will 
sell a collection of drawings, books, and MSS. 
of an extremely interesting character. First 
come the forty drawings, mostly in neutral tint, 
made by “Phiz” (Hablot K. Browne) for 
Martin Chuzz'ewit, generally considered tee 
most successful of his illustrations to Dickens. 
Then follow other drawings by “ Phiz ” to 
illustrate Dickens, Harrison Ainsworth, Charles 
Lever, Frank Smedley, &o.; and a set of proof 
impressions of the etchings for Pickwick. The 
books inolude Charles Lamb's Beauty and the 
Beast, the Pisa Adonais, Thackeray’s Second 
Funeral of Napoleon and the Chronicle of the 
Drum ; while the MSS. are chiefly of contribu¬ 
tions to Punch by Thackeray, Dickens (his only 
one), Tom Hood (“The Song of tho Shirt”), 
and Douglas Jerrold. 


M. E. Navtlle was to read a paper on 
Friday, July 5. at 8 p.m., before the Viotoria 
Institute, on “The Historical Besults of his 
Excavations in Egypt, at Bubastis and else¬ 
where.” 

Tub exhibition of portrait-miniatures at the 
Bnrlington Fine Arts Club, which was noticed 
in the Academy of April 20, will remain open 
until Saturday, July 20. 

At a recent meeting of the AcaMmie des In¬ 
scriptions M. Piette exhibited a number of 
objects of prehistoric art, consisting of frag¬ 
ments of sculptured reindeer horn and painted 
pebbles, found in the cavern of Mas d’Azil, 
Ariege. He dwelt upon both the skill of the 
drawing and the information supplied as to 
the manners of the time. One piece of horn, 
in low relief, shows a woman lying by the side 
of a reindeer, thns seeming to prove that the 
animal was domesticated. There are several 
very lifelike representations of the aurochs, 
sculptured in the round; and others of horses, 
one with a bit in its mouth. Still more remark¬ 
able are the heads of horses, one without the 
skin, another with tee musdes likewise re¬ 
moved. The pebbles coloured with symmetrical 
designs, which show very little artistio taste, 
M. Piette assigned to a later period. 


THE STAGE. 

MBS. BUBHETT’s HEW PLAY. 

“Phyllis,” the new play by Mrs. F/ances 
Hodgson Burnett, is no worthy successor to 
“The Real Little L^rd Fauntleroy.” Con¬ 
struction was not the strong point even in 
that drama; but one pardoned faults of con¬ 
struction when they permitted the piece to 
retain in its entirety, not perhaps the action 
of the story in book form, but the charm of 
the characters. On the stage, as much as in 
the book, Mrs. Errol was loveable, the little 
lord engaging, and his old grandfather & 
pungent study. Nothing corresponding to 
any one of these three personages is to be 
found in “ Phyllis.” In “Phyllis” there is 
neither a very genuine comedy nor a very 
admirable pathos. The play lasts too long; 
there are too few people in it for whom we 
can care in the slightest degree; too many 
whose presence bores us exceedingly. In 
fact, the people are shadows—shadows or 
the wholly conventional. There can be no 
need to tell in detail the dull unsatisfying 
story. We have heard that the play was, in 
part, suggested to Mrs Burnett by an early 
tale of her own, little known in England. 
To the reader of fiction, part of it suggests— 
but this is probably only a coincidence—some¬ 
thing in a clever but too long-drawn novel by 
Mr. James Payne; we mean the relations 
between the father and daughter. The father 
proud, selfish, smart, almost a scoundrel; the 
daughter suffering keenly, and suffering prac¬ 
tically, from the small estimation in which 
this worthy is held. Of Philip Dysart, the 
egotistical parent in Mrs. Burnett’s play, it is 
touchingly urged that he “ does not lie unless 
he has an end to reach ”; but when this 
tribute has been paid to his morality, there 
is nothing more to be said for him. The 
daughter is a character a little more complex 
and a good deal more admirable. We can 
imagine, indeed, that in a novel the record of 
the mental struggles she goes through, with a 
bad father, with a lover lost, and with a lover 
to win, might be distinctly interesting; but 
if this is actually material for the stage it is 
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certain that proper stage use has not now been 
made of it. As things are, the play,cannot 
have a long run, and we should even be 
somewhat surprised if an enterprising manage¬ 
ment made any attempt to give it a run 
at all. 

But, while very little is to be said for the 
piece, a good dead, that is favourable is to be 
said of the acting. ' Mr. Conway—apt to be a 
little too obstinately prosperous—is, at least, 
gallant and convincing. Mr. Somerset, who 
makes up badly for the part of the father — 
unless it is, as it may be, very clever to 
suggest, by make-up, a character wholly 
artificial—has the great andiTare merit of 
playing with distinction, of'"playing with 
style. Here and there, both in the character 
and in the performance, there are touches of 
resemblanoe to the little Lord Fauntleroy’s 
grandfather. But, on the whole, Mr. Somer¬ 
set’s work is original, and it is done with 
decision. Of the two or three men who act 
less excellently, we will not speak. In so far 
as the ladies are concerned, the cast was, in 
the main, very strong. There was Miss Rose 
Norreys, ready to be naive and tender when¬ 
ever the dramatist gave her the chance; and 
that was not too often. There was Miss Rose 
Leclercq, with hex' thorough knowledge of her 
business, her. agreeable .presence, her velvety 
voice, and, to boot, the distinction of method 
which she possesses, almost as much as Mr. 
Somerset- Again, the heroine, Phyllis Dysart, 
was played by Miss Alma Murray, who, now 
by her personality, and now by her art, 
interested the spectator in Phyllis’s fortunes. 
Phyllis has about as much regard for her 
father as the maddish young gentleman in 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts ”—is it not?—has for those 
who transmitted to him a hereditary disease. 
But she does not rebel openly, or deduce, 
from her own experience, that the command¬ 
ment, “Honour they father and thy mother,” 
belongs alone to “ traditional morality.” Her 
lot, until near the end, is a pretty hard one. 
The dramatist, however, permits her at least 
one engaging love-scene, as well as much 
mental struggle; and Miss Alma Murray, with 
her grace and tact, does justice—it is hardly 
necessary to say it—alike to Phyllis’s tender¬ 
ness and Phyllis’s sorrows. 

Frederick ‘W’bdmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mb. Henry A. Jones’s hew play will be brought 
out at the Shaftesbury Theatre early in Sep¬ 
tember. It will immediately be put into 
rehearsal. Mr. Willard’s part is naturally the 
strongest in the piece; but a Tery sympathetic 
heroine has a good opportunity for effect in 
two acts out of four. 

Tub season at the Lyceum dosed on Saturday 
last, some time earlier than is usually the case. 
In a speech delivered on the fall of the curtain, 
Mr. Irving dedared his intention of reviving 
“ Macbeth ” at no very distant date; but, 
when the theatre reopens in September, it will 
be with the first performance which has been 
seen for many years of 'the- late Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s “Brad Heart.” Mr. Irving will, of 
course, assume the part of Robert Landry, 
played with suoh sucoess at the Adelphi.many 
years ago by Benjamin Webster; and we are 
glad to know that in another important char¬ 
acter in the same piece Mr. S. B. Bancroft will 
reappear before the public. 


We hear that Miss Rose Norreys—who has 
gone into the country before how with a-view 
to practise in the greatest parts in comedy— 
will be seen this summer at a Kentish watering; 
place in the character of Juliet. 

Little Miss Vera Beringer takes her benefit 
at the Op4ra Comique on the morning of Tues¬ 
day, July 16. The occasion is interesting, not 
only because it is admitted that this very young 
lady shares only with Miss Minnie Terry the 
honours whioh may fall to childhood on the 
stage, but likewise by reason of the character 
of the bill of the play which has been prepared 
for the benefit. Mrs. Kendal recites, Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling sings, and a primeur—aa 
the restaurant keeper would say—is provided 
in the first performance of Ibsen’s “ Pillars of 
Society.” The drama will, we hear, be given 
intact; and the artists who take part in it 
indude several of the actors who have been 
wont to be wdcome in “The Real Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and Miss Genevieve Ward, and 
Miss Mary Rorke, and Miss Vera Beringer 
herself. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mb. Max Heinrich gave the first of two 
concerts at Prince’s Hall last Saturday after¬ 
noon. He sang four numbers from “Liedcr 
des jungen Wertefs am- Rhein*’- (Op. 2), by 
Hugo Briiokler. The music is fresh, Charming, 
and clever. The songs Were admirably sung 
and much applauded. We dnderstand that the 
composer, who died reoently, was a pupil of 
Adolphe Jensen; and, judging from these songs, 
he was a musician who seemed likdy to rise to 
eminence. Miss Lena Little’s excellent ren¬ 
dering of Lieder by Schumann, Grieg, and 
Bizet ought not to pass unnotioed. This lady 
is making rapid strides in her profession, and 
we are glad to see that she always sings the 
best classical music. Herr Sohonberger gave 
an exceedingly fine performance of the “ Wan¬ 
derer ” Fantasie of Schubert. An artistic 
reading of the “ Kreutzer ” Sonata by Herren 
Sohonberger and Hess also deserves mention. 
Two vocal duets by Goring Thomas were un¬ 
fortunately placed at the end of a very long 
programme. 

There was a violin and pianoforte recital at 
the same haH on the following Monday after¬ 
noon. Herr A. Friedheim, the Russian pianist, 
played Liszt’s Sonata in B minor. It was, on 
the whole, a fine performance. The player is 
evidently quite at home in this kind of musio, 
but yet' did not seem to us to display quite as 
much life and brilliancy as Herr Htavenhagen. 
As to the composition itself, the more we hear 
it, the less we like it. Herr Friedheim was 
heard to advantage in the “ Kreutzer” Sonata. 
The violin- part was played by M. Tivadar 
Naohdz, but his reading of it was not over- 
refined. He was also heard in Max Bruoh’s G 
minor Concerto—a work whioh is quite out of 
place in the programme of a chamber oonoert. 

Dr. Parry’s fourth Symphony in E was pro¬ 
duced at the eighth Richter Concert last 
Monday evening. It is only a few weeks ago 
that his Symphony in C was heard for the first 
time at a Philharmonic concert. Such industry 
speaks for itself. No. 4 was written at the 
special request of the conductor of the Richter 
Concerts. The first movement is an Allegro 
energico, and it contains much that is good and 
effective. There is, however, a certain uni¬ 
formity of rhythm which, in spite Of the waltz¬ 
like character of some of the music, produces 
rather a heavy effect. The slow movement cast 
in the “ song ” form opens with a broad melo¬ 
dious theme, which, however skilfully con¬ 


structed, bears no trace of effort. The middl 
section contrasts well with it. It concludes 
With an effective coda. The Allegro soherzoso 
.is a delightfully fresh and piquant movement— 
pne which, as described in the book, “seems 
suggestive of an al-fresco fdte in the olden 
time.” At a first hearing, we feel disposed to 
consider this and the preceding movement the 
best parte of the symphony. The Finale, though 
clever, appeared to us laboured. The new work 
was well received. A first movement of a 
Concerto Attributed to Beethoven was given 
for the firSt time in’ Englahd. The history of 
thiS' fragment is a curious one. A set of 
orchestral parts and the pianoforte part in the 
handwriting of ; Joseph BezeCby, the late 
direotor of the Hraaaohm Institute for the 
blind at Prague, were lately discovered—the one 
in the house of Bezecny’s son, the other in that 
of ’ his Stepson. Dr. Adler, professor of music 
in the'German University of Prague, considers 
it a genuine composition Of Beethoven. The 
mttsic is quite Mozartian in Character, and, 
r ref ore, any interest it may possess is purely 
historical. It would be interesting to learn why 
it was not brought to light before noW. It is 
supposed to have been .written in the year 1790. 
The pianoforte parti which' is hot difficult, was 
exceedingly Well played by Mdme. Stepanoff. 
The programme included the dosing soene from 
“ Gotterdammernng,” in which Mus Fillunger 
was not heard at her best. The conoert ended 
with a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s 
eighth Symphony. 

Fraulein Spies again met with immense suc¬ 
cess at her second vocal reoital at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. To hear her sing 
the Lieder of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms is indeed a great treat. She riveted 
the attention of her audienoe by the charm and 
feeling with whioh she interpreted nearly the 
whole set of Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe ” 
songs. But why did she leave out two of the 
finest—“ Das ist ein Floten und Geigen ” and 
the pathetic “ Die alten boson Lieder ” ? She 
sang the Schubert songs delightfully. The 
programme conduded with Brahms, and her 
rendering of the dainty “ Wiegenlied” and of 
the humorous “ Yergebliohes Standohen ” left 
nothing to deBire. Some pianoforte solos, 
skilfully played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 
gave variety to the programme. Mr. T. 
Frantzen was a, careful accompanist. There 
was a fairly largo, but highly appreciative, 
audience. 

Herr Johannes Schubert, of Dresden, gave a 

S ianoforte recital at Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
ay. His rendering of Beethoven’s F minor . 
Sonata (Op. 57) was correot a n d intelligent; 
but his playing of some pieces by, Chopin was 
far too meohanioaL There is something.behind . 
the notes in this music; but Paphmann, ,per- , 
haps, has made us too exacting. Herr Sohu- 
bert gave some dever, if not very character¬ 
istic, variations of his own composition. 

J. S. Shkdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

A POBTUOUS8E NOVEL. 

Dragon's Teeth. A Novel from the Portuguese 
of Senhor E^a de Queiroz, translated by 
Vary J. Serrano. (Boston: Ticknor; 
London: Triibner.) 

If the “ naturalists ” go on much longer on 
their present lines, if they refuse to abate 
anything of the full rigour of their theories, 
they will go some way to push the novel out 
of sight and mind altogether, and let in that 
ancient enemy of the novel—the drama. No 
moderate-minded critic, indeed, can deny the 
great service that is being done to fiction by 
these realistic innovators—even by the most 
narrow and intolerant of them. It seems to 
me that they have done, and are doing, for 
literature what the Pre-Baphaelites did for 
painting. There is certainly a realistic Slough 
of Despond to be waded through before 
we can reach to firm ground beyond; and 
the novelist and his readers must do this 
penance and suffer this expiation for a good 
deal of weak, false, and over-sentimental 
fiction that has lately been in favour. 

In the mud of this same Slough the weak¬ 
ling sticks, the strong man shall win through. 
For the present, therefore, we must put up 
with dirty ways and rough travelling; but 
there is a limit. There are, we all know, many 
honest, moderate, and intelligent readers whom 
no theorist shall ever persuade that the art of 
fiction is not something beyond a mere demon¬ 
stration of the pessimistic theory of human 
life, and who will have it that a story 
should be something more than a photo¬ 
graphic representation of the acts and 
deeds and motives and talk of commonplace 
mean-minded men and women. No argument, 
no mockery, no clever writing of realistic 
novels, with nothing unsavoury and disagree¬ 
able in life left out, shall persuade these 
moderate-minded readers and critics that 
fiction, rightly considered, is not an in¬ 
terpretation of life through art methods, 
rawer than a minute reiteration of its meaner 
details. Such critics will never allow that 
tiie higher fiction is not a seizing of the 
essential and salient points rather than a con¬ 
glomerate of everything. The Zolaists claim 
to know everything of the ways of this 
world, and to set down all they know; but, 
granting for argument’s sake that they are 
omniscient, it may be urged that omniscience, 
recording all it knows, would achieve an 
absolutely unreadable novel, unreadable for 
length and monotony. The Zolaists, to do 
them justice, have never gone quite so far as 
this. Their novels are not mere photo¬ 
graphs. To a considerable extent they axe, 
in spite of their author’s theories, selections 


of salient points, often admirable presentments 
of life—of such life as has been passed through 
the mental alembic of men of undoubted literary 
talent. It is the alembic itself that there u 
some reason to quarrel with. It is the im¬ 
perfect vision, the extraordinarily limited 
vision, that seems to those who do not accent 
all their methods, or perhaps share all their 
blindness, to vitiate their best work. 

M. Zola and his disciples have treated all 
schools and all methods but their own with 
such contumely and contempt that it is diffi¬ 
cult in our turn not to be contemptuous of 
their intolerance. To take but one point in 
the new doctrine—the Zolaistic abhorrence of 
the hero and the villain. Is it really a fact 
that there are no men who, in the drama of 
life, act atrociously, none who play their 
parts nobly and well ? My personal experi¬ 
ence is quite the other way, and I 
express it the more confidently because 
a chain of great men from Shakspere 
to Victor Hugo are dead against M. Zola on 
this point. I absolutely refuse to believe 
that M. Zola and his young friends of the 
Paris Boulevards know more of life than 
Shakspere and Moli&re, Dickens and Balzac. 

Everyone of these greater writers admits the 
existence of that neutral tint of meanness 
and self-seeking which is the dominant 
colouring on the Zolaists’ canvas, but every 
one of them has shown that he is aware too 
of a soul of good in the world as well as a 
soul of evil. To make a true report of life 
they personify the one as a hero and the other 
as a villain. 

Now, in examining the work of the great 
Portuguese novelist, Senhor E^a de Queiroz, it 
is well to bear this particular point in mind. 

The Portuguese novelist is a “ naturalist ” of 
the school of M. Zola, but he is hardly a 
follower. It will presently be shown how he 
has refused to accept this particular tenet and 
many others of his master. He is so extreme 
a realist that it would be easy in this very 
novel to pick out a passage or two that 
would, or should, bring a blush to the cheek 
of M. Zola himself, if, since La Terre , that 
eminent writer has not got beyond this 
particular demonstration of emotion. This, 
the realists will say, is a performance to be 
proud of; but Senhor Efa’s hardest critic will 
admit that in his pages, though he never 
shirks plain speech, there is never “ Dirt for 
Dirt’s Sake.” 

Dragon's Teeth is the translation into fair 
English of Senhor E 9 a de Queiroz’s best novel, 

0 Primo Bazilio. The translator’s title appears 
to be an invention of her own. It is, perhaps, 
a tolerably taking and appropriate title from 
the lending library point of view, but in deal¬ 
ing with a masterpiece it would have been a 
hundred times better to stick to the book’s 
true name. 

Senhor E^ade Queiroz is at present not only 
the most eminent novelist of Portugal, but of 
the whole Peninsula; and what is odd is that 
he has found favour with the reading public 
of Spain and Portugal by literary methods 
which are the reverse of those followed in 
either of these two very literary nations. To 
northern taste, the fault of Peninsular 
prose literature is an over-rhetorical tendency. 

Senhor E 9 a de Queiroz is a close student of 

both English and French literature; and he is. — - - —-- - r — —- 

as direct and concentrated as a good English 1 person of her gentle and pretty mistress. This 


writer, as logical and pointed and graceful as 
a Frenchman. In strength, in manl y direct¬ 
ness, and in literary charm, M. Guy de 
Maupassant comes nearest to Senhor E 9 a de 
Queiroz of any Frenchman of his school. In 
general power, in knowledge of life, in 
breadth, in tolerance (not a common trait 
among the Naturalists), I should be inclined 
to place him above every living disciple of the 
eminent half-Italian Pessimist who is at the 
head of French realistic fiction. 

It is strange, therefore, that Senhor E 9 a 
de Queiroz, notwithstanding a French transla¬ 
tion of one of his novels, should be so com¬ 
pletely ignored as he is in France, when he 
has so many great qualities that should 
recommend him there. In Spain, in spite of 
the jealousy between that country and its 
Atlantic neighbour, his merits are generously 
confessed. The Spaniards praise his fluent 
and flexible style, his narrative power, his 
ease, his strength, his pathos, and his humour: 
on the latter point (a delicate one to handle) 
I shall presently have something to say. 

0 Primo Basilio is a tragedy interspersed, 
as life’s tragedy itself is interspersed, with 
comedy passages. Jorge is a young mining 
engineer happily married to a beautiful girl, 
Luiza. She is gay, gentle, bright, affectionate, 
and loves her husband dearly. As the book 
opens, he is about to leave her for a month on 
business; and she reads in a newspaper that 
her cousin Bazilio is returning to Lisbon from 
Brazil. Bazilio has been her first love, the 
hero of an innocent boy and girl flirtation 
long before her marriage. Compelled by 
poverty to leave her and his country, he has 
made his fortune by speculation in Brazil, 
and is on his way home after a stay in Paris. 
She is pleased to think she will see him 
again, recalling this romantic episode in her 
life somewhat contemptuously, steadfast in 
her love for her husband. He goes and 
Bazilio comes. He is handsome, distinguished, 
knowing the world, the merely mercenary 
world of Paris. He can speak to her of 
things—art, literature, and the easy, social 
ethics of the world—which, for the common¬ 
place, excellent Jorge have no existence. 
Slowly his influence grows upon her, the old 
illusion revives. She does not guess the 
man’s true character—his heartlessness, his 
disloyalty, his meanness, still less his 
contempt for herself in his mental comparison 
of her with the stars of the Parisian demi¬ 
monde. Then comes a realistic tale of seduc¬ 
tion: his false wooing; her weak yielding. 
Their secret is discovered by her servant, 

Juliana; and thenceforward the plot turns on 
what is a more frequent motive in French 
than in English stories, the “blackmailing” 
of the mistress by her servant. But the 
woman Juliana is a good deal more than a mere 
extortioner; it is more than the wringing of 
money from her mistress that she wants. In 
all realistic fiction perhaps no such villainous 
and hateful character exists. She sinks so 
far below the average low level of natural¬ 
istic commonplace iniquity that in common 
fairness of moral adjustment the reader needs 
counterpoise in the direction of heroism, 
but he gets none. Juliana is a thin, hard- 
featured woman of forty, suffering from 
ohronic heart disease. She concentrates all 
her envious hatred of mankind upon the 
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awful female villain accumulates in her own Suet a took is not easy to translate. Apart 
wretched person pretty nearly every vice that from the literal rendering which Miss Serrano 
has won the loathing of men since the ages has done creditably—she does not seem well 
began—perfidy, meanness, cruelty, and greed, acquainted with Portuguese ways of life. A 
She is a liar and a bully, and hideously ill- few notes would have been useful, but there 
favoured. For the first time in her own are none hut such as relate to the value of 
miserable life she feels delight as she per- Portuguese money in American dollars. Portu- 
secutes the helpless Luiza: she sings, rubs her gueseis the most crabbed and difficult of all 
hands, and laughs out at times suddenly with 
secret glee. Mistress and servant almost 
change places: the maid compels the un¬ 
happy lady, under threats of exposure, to 
perform menial services: to wash, sweep, 
iron; and in this long passage of the story, 
the revolted pride, the agony of continual 
terror, the unceasing humiliations of the 
persecuted woman are depicted with a force, 
a painful realism, and a truth that are beyond 
praise—in their kind. 

Before this, Luiza has had recourse to her 
lover to save her. Bazilio absolutely refuses 
to move in the matter. In a powerful Beene 
his true nature is revealed to her. The scales 
fall from her eyes, and she sees his dishonour¬ 
able cowardice, h ; s disloyalty, his baseness, 
and his utter selfishness. Her illusions end, 
her love turns to hatred and contempt. She 
has to bear all the cruel tyranny of Juliana 
unhelped. Bazilio, under a false pretext, too 
mean himself to discover that he can have 
failed to come up to his mistress’s standard 
of right doing, and still believing himself 
loved, has gone to Paris. The husband re¬ 
turns. The letters are recovered without 
scandal by a friend from the woman Juliana, 
who, in her excitement, dies suddenly of a 
spasm of the disease that has threatened her 
all through. The old love and liking for 
her husbsnd, Jorge, return to the vacillating 
Luiza. She is nearly happy again, wrapped 
in a false sense of security, when an accident 
reveals the intrigue to the husband. For a 
time he suffers in silence, nurses his wife 
through an illness, still loving her at heart, 
and is generous to the point of condonation, 
but more through weakness and complaisance 
than any action of those higher or nobler 
motives of tolerance that lead to true pardon. 

She recovers, and he tells her he is aware of 
her secret, and, in the Bame breath, offers to 
forgive her; but the blow is too heavy. She 
gives way, is struck with brain fever, and 
dies miserably. Such is the plot of this 
remarkable work; and it is told with a con¬ 
centrated strength, a dramatic power, and an 
ease that can come only from a master’s 
hand. 

The Spanish critics find wit and truth in 
the passages that satirise some national and 
some Peninsular habits and methods of 
thought. A foreigner can hardly enquire 
very closely into the truth or propriety of 
these sarcasms, but there is no doubt what¬ 
ever about their power. Senhor E$a de 
Queiroz’s humour, too, has been praised, 

There is nothing upon which men so differ 
as the causes which stir them to laughter; 
but to the present writer the Portuguese 
novelist’s humour seems to dwell too much 
upon the inevitable defects and misfortunes of 
mankind to be very laughter-moving. Some 
things are surely too pitiful to be laid bare. 

Sunt lacrimat rerum ; and disease, and defect, 
and deformity are not fit subjects for ridicule. 

We all know them too well. We mark them, 
we pity, or pass on. We do ill to laugh. 


the Romance tongues, and the one most 
remote in construction from English; but that 
is no reason why certain Portuguese words 
should be left standing in the English render¬ 
ing. Um eon to ds rets occurs a dozen times 
over. It has no sense for English readers, 
but its plain rendering, “ a million of reis,” 
is quite intelligible. At times Senhor E^a 
de Queiroz uses strong expressions; but they 
have all perfect English equivalents, and the 
translator of a realistic novel should not pare 
down such a book as this into a false pro¬ 
priety. There was no compulsion on her to 
touch the work at all. Miss Serrano, in her 
preface, says that she has 

“assumed the responsibility of softening here 
and there, and even of at times effacing a line 
too sharply drawn, a light or a shadow too 
strongly marked to please a taste that has been 
largely formed on Puritanic models." 

She has indeed! Her Puritan hand has been 
very busy. I will not say too busy in every 
case; but it should be remembered by prim 
translators that the architecture of fiction is 
delicately built up, and that it is of masonry 
most lightly poised. It is possible to take 
away one single stone and bring ruin on the 
whole structure. 

In the last sentence of the last page the 
translator has removed one such master-stone. 
Bazilio has returned from Paris, and, know¬ 
ing nothing of the tragedy that has occurred, 
knocks at Luiza’s door. He learns the story 
of her death. He is shocked, and for a 
moment or two dumb-foundered. The reader 
is not aware of the full heartlessness, gross¬ 
ness, and baseness of the man till he turns to 
his companion with the remark: “ Que ferro! 
Podia ter trazido a Alphonsine ! ” This 
phrase the translator has not rendered. 
Better to have left the whole work untrans¬ 
lated ! It is the keystone of the arch. 

Although Senhor E$a de Queiroz, as will 
have been seen, is a professing follower of 
M. Zola, he is too good a novelist to substi 
tute in his pages a theory of life for life 
itself. The Zolaistic groove is too narrow for 
him, and he is for ever leaving it, daring at 
one time to be dramatic, at another to be 
deeply pathetic, sometimes even to be indig¬ 
nant with vice and meanness after a very 
un-Zolaistic fashion. Senhor E^a de Queiroz 
is still, fortunately for himself and us, a young 
man ; he has a promising future before him 
He has been well advised, perhaps, to enlist 
as a recruit under M. Zola. But these afore¬ 
said great qualities show that he has no need 
of a leader, and when he comes to add to 
them some little enthusiasm for what is high 
and noble, he will desert the realistic colours 
altogether and fight, as in literature every 
strong man should, for his own hand. 

Oswald Crawfurd. 


“Histort of the Mongols from the Ninth 
to the Nineteenth Century.” —Part III. 
The Mongoh of Persia. By Henry H. 
Howorth. (Longmans.) 

The somewhat critical position of Persia at 
this time, and the Shah’s actual presence in 
England, will doubtless attract special atten¬ 
tion to the third volume of Mr. Howorth’s 
History of the Mongols. 

It deals with the history of the country 
from the time of the Tartar invasion under 
Hulagu, grandson to Jingis Khan, down to 
the appearance of Tamurlane. Since then, 
Persia has passed through many vicissitudes 
“ of defeat and victory, of obscurity and 
glory.” What promised to be a national 
dynasty was founded by Shah Ismail; and 
under the early Safwi or Suffavean rulers the 
country once more flourished. The greatest 
of them, Shah Abbas I., gave, says an English 
traveller, “a martial spirit to the people, 
polished their manners, and brought the 
governors of the provinces, who were 
before in great measure independent, into 
subjection.” When this great prince, says 
the Frenchman Chardin, ceased to live, Persia 
ceased to prosper. Eastward, his empire 
stretched to the Oxus, and included Herat 
and Kandahar; on the west he drove the 
Turks from Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Bagdad. 
But, after the death of Suhriman I., “the 
Lion of Persia”—whose favour the East 
India Company sought to gain by presents of 
sack, claret, and Rhenish “ of the very best ” 
the power of the Suffavean dynasty rapidly 
decayed. For nearly eight years Persia was 
subject to Ghilzai invaders from Afghanistan, 
and then the Turcoman, Nadir Shah, became 
master of the country, though he can hardly 
be said to have ruled it. His death by 
assassination in Meshed was followed by a 
period of anarchy and confusion, until, alter 
a brief struggle with their Zend rivals, the 
Kajar dynasty, now ruling, was established on 
the throne. And now once again Persia is 
threatened by an invasion—commercial and 
political, if not military—of a stronger power, 
which has made itself master of Turkestan. 
Whether the rivalries of Russia and England 
will lead to yet another division of the 
country, with the Russians supreme in the 
north—in ancient Media, that is—and with 
Southern Persia under a British protectorate, 
is hardly a fitting subject for discussion here. 
Still there are some connecting links between 
Mr. Howorth’s narrative and the problems of 
to-day which may be pointed out. For 
instance, there is the account given of the 
capture of Khelat, now called Khelat-i- 
Nardiri, by Tamurlane—the place which the 
Shah, a few weeks ago, was reported, incor¬ 
rectly, to have ceded to the Russians. The 
Khan of Gorjan, doubtless the Jahgurm of 
modem maps, had joined with his dependent, 
the Khan of Khelat, in defying Timur’s 
authority; and Timur accordingly resolved to 
march against the stronghold. The Khan of 
Khelat sent messengers offering to submit, if 
Timur would come to the gates with only a 
small escort. Timur went accordingly, accom¬ 
panied by only five horsemen, and very nearly 
fell into the ambush that had been laid for 
him. He then ordered an assault on the 
stronghold, and the rocky walls of Khelat 
were scaled by the hill men from Badakshan, 
who accompanied his army. 
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The golden prime of Tartar rule in Persia, 
was reached in the reign of Ghazan Khan. As 
Mr. Howorth points out, this sovereign was 
in many respects the counterpart of Akbar. 
By oriental writers he is always exalted as 
the pattern of a wise ruler, and Mr. Howorth 
speaks of him as one of the most remarkable 
sovereigns the East has ever produced. He 
was the first of the Persian llkhans to accept 
Islam and to repudiate the supremacy of the 
great Khan of the Mongols. Among other 
things, he re-organised the fiscal administra¬ 
tion, or rather introduced a regular system for 
the first time since the Tartar conquest. 

“ How are we,” he said, “to bring into the 
paths of honesty these governors ana tax col¬ 
lectors who have become habituated to exact 
more than is due, and to pay nothing into the 
treasury, who are always being tried and 
always secure exemption from punishment by 
a distribution of money; and when one of 
their colleagues is put to death, attribute it 
rather to his evil star, or to some one’s malice. 
We must devise some plan by which the pro¬ 
vincial governors shall be prevented from 
handling the publio moneys, and the best way 
will be to take away their power of levying a 
single farthing.” 

The same abuses, in fact, were rampant in 
Persia as may be seen there to-day; and 
Ghazan Khan tried hard to apply a remedy. 
Settlement records were prepared showing 
the taxes due from each village. Forced 
requisitions were forbidden. Money lenders 
were circumvented by a decree making usury 
illegal, and advances for the purchase of 
bullocks and seed were granted from the 
treasury. More lasting than the laws he 
made were the magnificent buildings Ghazan 
founded at Tabriz, Shiraz, and Sultanieh. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible to test the 
account given by oriental historians of Ghazan’s 
ability as a ruler by comparison with the 
evidence of European travellers; though 
many, doubtless, visited Persia at this time, 
and the itinerary of one of them—Geoffry de 
Langley, who was sent with letters by 
Edward I. of England—is still extant. Other¬ 
wise, it might appear that Ghazan’s achieve¬ 
ments, whatever may have been his in¬ 
tentions, were a good deal exaggerated by his 
Mohammedan eulogists. Sir Oliver St. John, 
whose studies in Oriental history have been 
supplemented by a long and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the people of Persia and the 
neighbouring countries, insists in one of his 
too scattered essays on the absolute incapacity 
of the Turk for civil administration; and to 
this cause alone he attributes much of the 
weakness of Persia at the present day. When 
the rulers of the country were pure Aryans, 
as the Achaemenidea and Sassanians, or semi- 
Aryans, content to govern by national 
methods like the early Suffaveans, Persia was 
prosperous. Under Turk or Tartar rule no 
dynasty lasted more than two or three gene¬ 
rations, and the country was weak against 
foreign foes. During the period of Mr. 
Howorth’s narrative, Persia was subject to 
rulers whom Sir Oliver St. John would class 
under the head of Turks. Then, as now, the 
growth of internal prosperity was checked by 
chronic misgovernment; while the country 
was always exposed, and in the end succumbed 
to attacks from outside. Hulagu’s Amirs 
were brave soldiers, but they made corrupt 
and incapable rulers; and this is proved by the 


stringency of the reforms which Ghazan Khan 
found it necessary to introduce—reforms which 
were doomed to failure as soon as the reformer 
passed away. 

It is impossible to give more than the 
faintest idea of the vast stores of information 
which Mr. Howorth’s laborious industry has 
collected for his book. As in Parts I. and II. 
every page is crowded with facts and figures, 
and the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
main outlines of Persian history will often be 
puzzled to find his way. The perfervid 
energy of the Tartars, before they were 
enervated by contact with Persian civilisation, 
brought them into more or less violent 
collision with their neighbours on every side; 
and some of the most interesting portions of 
the volume refer to the victories of the 
llkhans in Armenia, Georgia, Syria, and 
Egypt. Mr. Howorth has also been at 
great pains to trace the history of the 
intercourse between Persia and Europe during 
the middle ages. The Tartars, both before 
and after their conversion to Islam, were 
anything but bigoted; indeed, their curiosity to 
know about strange people and outlandish 
manners made them very tolerant. Just as 
Akbar, the great Moghul, would listen to the 
learned men of his court arguing on religious 
questions, and as the Bajput chiefs of to-day 
are fond of hearing discussions between Brah¬ 
mans, Mohammedans and Christians, soHulagu 
was quite ready to permit the erection of 
Christian churches in his dominions, and at 
the same time to listen to the preaching of 
Tartar priests and magic workers. Ghazan 
Khan built Buddhist temples and became a 
Mohammedan for political reasons. The occult 
arts, especially alchemy, had a wonderful 
attraction for several of the Persian llkhans. 

“ In pursuit of this hobby,” says the historian 
Bashid-ud-din, “Hulagu’s servants burnt a 
great quantity of divers substances, and, with¬ 
out any real gain, caused volumes of smoke. 

. . . Bat all this produced nothing, nor could 
they show a single piece of gold or silver which 
they had made in their laboratories. The 
amount of money wasted in this search was 
enormous.” 

Arghun Khan tried to discover the elixir 
of life, and made himself extremely ill by 
drinking a decoction which a lama from 
Hindustan had prepared for him. Frightened 
by symptoms of paralysis, Arghun Khan 
sought council of his miracle-men and devil 
worshippers. They consulted the burnt 
shoulder-blades of sheep, according to the 
method of divination still practised in Mon¬ 
golia, and decided that his sickness was due 
to sorcery, in which one of his wives was 
implicated. The young woman confessed to 
having employed a love charm, and she was 
accordingly drowned with all her hand¬ 
maidens. To Arghun’s court came all the 
alchemists of the East; and one day when 
they were debating in his presence, he turned 
to a moolah of Shiraz, who was looking in¬ 
credulous, and said: 

“ You who are a learned man believe because I 
am a Turk that these people are deceiving me; 
yet it is quite certain that there is a science of 
alchemy, and that there is some one who knows 
the secret. If I illtreat and put to death these 
ignorant people that one man will be afraid to 
come and see me.” 

Ghazan Khan, the greatest of the llkhans, 


seems to have been a practical chemist. 
Bashid-ed-din writes: 

“Instead of wasting enormous sums like his 
predecessors, he rather devoted himself to the 
more practical part of making enamel, dissolv¬ 
ing talc, melting crystal, making condensations 
and sublimations, and producing substances 
like gold and silver, saying his object was not 
to learn how to make these precious metals, 
which was a very difficult art, but to learn how 
to make various ohemical experiments.” 

Mr. Howorth has now accomplished so 
much of his task that it would be idle, if not 
impertinent, to criticise such minor details as 
his system of spelling, occasional inaccuracies 
in matters of fact, and indications of a certain 
unfamiliarity with Oriental customs and 
manners. Mr. William Honeycomb, on a 
memorable occasion, told the members of his 
club, “with a little passion,” that he 
never liked pedantry in spelling, that 
he spelt like a gentleman, and not like 
a scholar; but Mr. Howorth may plead a 
better excuse than this for not adopting any 
recognised system of Oriental transliteration. 
Enough was said, however, about his spelling 
when the earlier volumes appeared. In¬ 
accuracies of fact in Euch an extended narra¬ 
tive are of course unavoidable, and are often 
no more than mere slips of the pen. For 
instance two separate dates are assigned for 
the death of Arghun Ata, the famous 
governor of Khorassan. It is more to the 
purpose to remember that Mr. Howorth’s 
researches have enabled him to set forth, in a 
consecutive form, an enormous mass of in¬ 
formation relating to countries and people 
whose history can no longer be neglected by 
Englishmen. Kingdoms ruled by descend¬ 
ants of Mongol or Tartar chiefs are being 
rapidly divided between two European powers; 
and their ultimate fate is one of the pressing 
questions of the day. If the lessons of the 
past afford any indication of the future, Mr. 
Howorth’s history is invaluab'e. 

Stephen Wjueelbk. 


The Stout Confederation. By Sir F. 0. 
Adams and C. D. Cunningham. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

This book has been written solely for the 
purpose of giving information; and in saying 
that it is a thoroughly useful book, we mean 
to give it very high praise. The authors 
have sought to present within the space of 
300 pages a clear and accurate account of 
the institutions and public life of Switzerland. 
What Mr. Bryce has done on a large scale for 
a large country, they have done on a small 
scale for a small country; and they have 
succeeded admirably. As one might expect, 
theirs is a less attractive work than his. The 
subject, however, should interest everyone 
who, in these times of constitutional change, 
cares to form an intelligent opinion on 
political questions. Not only can we trace 
in Switzerland many of the stages in the 
growth of our own institutions, but we can 
find a good deal in the present frame of tho 
Swiss constitution that may be of practical 
service to us. We could not have had a more 
useful supplement to Tht American Common¬ 
wealth than this modest work on The Stout 
Confederation. 
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The Referendum, for instance, though it 
could not ■well become a. regular part of our 
English system, unless in such matters as the 
application of the Free Libraries Act to 
particular districts, certainly deserves to be 
studied by everyone interested in democratic 
government. It will confirm the opinion of 
those who believe in popular moderation to 
find that in Switzerland “ extreme measures, 
whether radical or reactionary, have no 
chance whatever of being accepted by the 
people.” If the Referendum had existed in 
England, it would, no doubt, have acted 
in the same way. The people, voting 
“ Aye ” or “ No,” would certainly have 
rejected Catholic emancipation, and would 
probably have rejected compulsory educa¬ 
tion. Quite irrelevant considerations, how¬ 
ever, sometimes appear to determine the 
result. Thus, the rejection in 1882 of a 
patent law, which was accepted five years 
later, is attributed to the fact that on the 
same day another law was submitted to the 
people containing an obnoxious compulsory 
vaccination clause. But, on the whole, the 
results would seem to show the exercise of 
a sound, temperate, and, politically speaking, 
final, judgment. 

“ As _ to the moral effect,” say the authors, 
“ which the exercise ot this institution has had 
upon the people, we are assured that it is 
admitted .to be salutary even by adversaries of 
democratic government. The consciousness of 
individual influence, as well as the national 
feeling, is declared to have been strengthened; 
and the fact of a large, and on several occa¬ 
sions, increased participation of the people in 
the vote is quoted as tending to prove that 
their interest in political questions is growing 
keener.” 

More olosely bearing on our own political 
questions are the constitutional position and 
functions of the Federal Council, the relations 
of the cantons to the Federal Government, 
and the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
The exposition given in the work before us 
will be found sufficiently detailed for all 
ordinary purposes; but we may refer those 
who wish a fuller account of the Federal 
Court and its development to two elaborate 
articles by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge in the 
Law Quarterly Revitw (October, 1888, and 
April, 1889). It should not be forgotten that 
the court has not jurisdiction, as in America, 
to decide whether federal laws are constitu¬ 
tional or not: in the Referendum the people 
have the means of deciding anew for them¬ 
selves. The Federal Council, which forms 
the Swiss executive, should excite the envy 
of those who bewail the evils of party 
government. Its members are elected for a 
period of three years by the Assembly, but 
once elected, it forms an independent body. 
It cannot dissolve the Assembly, nor can the 
assembly dissolve it. No adverse vote 
compels it to resign. And—perhaps, the 
most important fact of all—its members 
are not drawn from one political party. 
There is thus secured a great continuity 
in the executive government; while the 
nation need never lose the services of a 
competent and experienced man by the defeat 
of his party in the legislature. By the 
creation of such a body, as our authors say, 
Swiss statesmen have gone far “towards 
solving that important problem which has 


puzzled other democratic countries—viz., how 
to combine an efficient executive with demo¬ 
cratic institutions.” France has found, and 
we, too, shall find, that it is the greatest and 
most difficult of all state problems; and it 
may be that the solution lies in some adapta¬ 
tion of the Swiss idea. There is certainly no 
necessity in the nature of things that a 
cabinet should not only form the executive, 
but be also the directors of legislation. 

The remainder of the volume deals, among 
other matters, with the army, religion, educa¬ 
tion, agriculture, commerce, and social move¬ 
ments; so that there is presented to us a 
complete, though brief, survey of Swiss 
public life, written in a spirit of warm appre¬ 
ciation of the many fine qualities of the Swiss 
people. Even those to whom Switzerland is 
a familiar placo will learn much from its 
pages. We advise such of them as are 
serious-minded to take the book with them 
this autumn and read it on the spot. 

G. F. Macdonill. 


Authors at Home. Personal and Biographical 

Sketches of well-known American Writers. 

(Cassell.) 

Hbbx are twenty-seven brief sketches of some 
of the leading American authors of the day, 
by other American authors, some of whom 
are hardly less famous. The common object 
of them is to give “a closer and more inti¬ 
mate view of the authors sketched than their 
writings could possibly afford.” We are 
taken, in imagination, to the homes of these 
authors, shown their drawing-rooms and their 
libraries, and permitted to converse (by proxy) 
with them about their career, their family, 
and their habits. All is done with the utmost 
good taste. There is nothing revealed that 
the most sensitive man and author could object 
to; and while praise is the universal note, there 
is uncommonly little “log-rolling.” 

As might be expected, the quality of the 
articles varies somewhat, but most of them 
are good. The sketch of Richard Henry 
Stoddard by Mr. Joseph B. Gilder—one of the 
editors of the able and enterprising New York 
Critic, from whose columns the papers are re¬ 
printed—is a model of its kind, quite a little 
masterpiece, which some of the other con¬ 
tributors would have done well to study. It 
is well packed with information, and yet 
sprightly and graphic. It makes us feel that, 
if we are not on intimate terms with Mr.- 
Stoddard, we have, at any rate, been intro¬ 
duced to him in his own house and enjoyed 
the interview. Mr. Stoddard has a consider¬ 
able collection of literary treasures, MSS. 
and books written by or once belonging to 
Waller, Gray, Coleridge, Burns, Keats, 
and others. The most valued of all his 
“literary relics” is “the veriest wisp” of 
light brown or golden hair which grew on the 
head of Milton. This relic has precious asso¬ 
ciations with other great men. In its time it 
has belonged to Dr. Johnson, Dr. Beatty, and 
Leigh Hunt. Leigh Hunt believed it to be 
from the lock attached to a miniature portrait 
of Milton “known to have existed in the 
time of Addison, and supposed to have been in 
his possession.” It is a portion of the lock 
about which Keats wrote an ode and Leigh 
Hunt a sonnet. The other portion Hunt gave 
to Mrs. Browning. 


Equally good are the sketches of Col. 
Higginson by Mr. George Willis Cooke, and 
of George William Curtis by Mr. George 
Parsons Lathrop. Both Col. Higginson and 
Mr. Curtis are instances of men of letters 
who have done substantial service in the 
world of politics. Col. Higginson was once 
a clergyman, then in the Civil War a soldier, 
leading the first regiment formed of negroes, 
and always a sturdy Radical. His life now, 
says Mr. Cooke, is “ the quiet and busy life 
of the scholar and man of letters ” ; but he is 
a man of letters who “ is intensely interested 
in all that pertains to his country’s welfare, 
and all that makes for the elevation of 
humanity.” Col. Higginson is an all-round 
man who, if he has not achieved brilliant 
distinction in any one direction, has succeeded 
in not a few, and has failed in none. It 
would seem that his bent is mainly literary; 
yet, as Mr. Cooke says, “ quickly and keenly 
sympathetic with the life of his time, he will 
never permit the writing of books to absorb 
his heart to the exclusion of whatever human 
interests his country calls him to consider.” 
Mr. Curtis is best known in England as the 
author of Prue and I, and of those genial 
discourses that proceed, month by month, 
from the editor’s chair in Harper's Monthly ; 
but he is known on the other side of the 
Atlantic as the author of works more im¬ 
portant, though not more graceful, than these, 
and also as a public man of sterling merit and 
long-proved usefulness. In more than one 
revolt against corrupt government he has been 
a leader. He has always maintained his in¬ 
dependence. He might, before now, have 
been minister to England or to Germany had 
he so chosen; but, says Mr. Lathrop, “his 
only political ambition is to instil sound 
principles and to oppose practical patriotism 
to practical politics.” Mr. Lathrop also 
speaks of the example he sets of “ indestruc¬ 
tible dignity,” and of a “delicately imagina¬ 
tive mind consecrating much of its energy to 
the public service.” 

Mr. W. H. Bishop’s two studies give 
pleasant glimpses of the present editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, and of 
his predecessor, Mr. William Dean Howells. 
Mr. Howells used to be a favourite here, but 
he has ruffled his British admirers of late by 
scoffing at their novelists and quizzing them 
about their “ humour.” He had his fun at 
our expense; and we seemed to justify his 
professed doubt about our sense of humour by 
taking him seriously when he set up Artemus 
Ward among the humourists and ignored 
Swift and Fielding and Sterne. His joke 
was a pretty good one, and it succeeded so 
well that his list of humourists seems defec¬ 
tive because his own name is not there. 

The paper on Walt Whitman is less satis¬ 
factory. The writer seems to know how to 
imitate Whitman’s prose style. This style 
may pass in the case of Whitman himself, 
where it is characteristic; but when, as in the 
case of Mr. George Selwyn, it is affected, it 
becomes simply a slovenly and slangy want of 
style. The reader who tries to find in the 
article what manner of man Whitman is will 
surely be disappointed. Hardly more to be 
commended is Mr. W. Sloane Kennedy’s pre¬ 
tentious article on Edward Everett Hale. It 
is a pity that this, in some respects, able 
person has such an objeetionablo craze for 
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“fine” writing. He is one of a class of 
writers, to be found on both sides of the 
Atlantic, whose inordinate self-consciousness 
spoils their work. They forget tbat their 
subject is often likely to be more edifying 
than themselves. The world’s absorbing in¬ 
terest does not centre in Mr. "W. Sloane 
Kennedy, and ho would be more admirable if 
he were less obtrusive. In the present case, 
the reader, who is naturally desirous to see 
distinctly the striking personality of Mr. 
Edward Everett Hale himself, is never per¬ 
mitted to lose sight and consciousness of the 
exhibitor. 

The town of Hartford boasts three cele¬ 
brities—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark 
Twain, and Charles Dudley "Warner, who 
does the funny bits for Harper's Monthly and 
who has done superior work. Miss Alice 
Wellington Rollins, in her article on Dr. 
Holmes, is scarcely happy in her comparison 
of the “ Autocrat ” to an Aeolian harp; but, 
otherwise, the sketch is good. She lays stress 
on the kindly and sympathetic qualities of 
Dr. Holmes, pointing out, with justice, that 
there is no sting in his humour—“ It is never 
toe whom he is laughing at; it is simply 
human nature on its funny side.” Other 
sketches include the veteran poet Whittier 
and the veteran historian Bancroft, Col. John 
Hay (of “ Pike County Ballads ” fame), John 
Burroughs (showing a man as pleasant as 
his books), George W. Cable, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Goldwin Smith—the only author 
not native to the States included in the series. 

Readers of the volume will, I doubt not, 
heartily concur in the remark with which one 
contributor opens his article—“It was a 
happy thought that inspired the Critic's series 
of ‘ Authors at Home.’ ” 

Walter Lewin. 


A POLISH VISITOR TO SCOTLAND. 

Odglosy SiTcocyi [Echoes of Scotland]. By 

Stanislaus Belza. (Cracow: Gebethner.) 

Scotland has so often been described that 
the book of M. Belza can hardly tell us any¬ 
thing new, although it may contain matter 
which is fresh to his own countrymen. Nor 
is there anything remarkable in the point of 
view from which he regards the country as a 
foreigner. 

Our traveller arrives in Eogland by way 
of Flushing and Queenborough, makes a 
short stay in London and then hurries to 
the “ cola metropolis of the North.” He 
passes York on his way, and has some curious 
things to tell us about it, among others, that 
it is to the English world what Rome is to 
the Catholic! In Edinburgh he describes all 
the well-known sights—St. Giles’s, Knox’s 
house, &c.—but the places connected with 
Sir Walter Scott and Mary Stuart especially 
allure him. We can perceive what a glamour 
the great novelist has thrown over all these 
localities. Our author makes pilgrimages to 
Abbotsford and Dryburgh, and goes as far 
north as Loch Katrine and the Trossachs. 
In the same way he traces many a spot which 
the unfortunate Mary has rendered celebrated, 
and a large part of the book is filled with her 
well-known history. But M. Belza does not 
neglect to see something of the manufac¬ 
turing centres, and is delighted at meeting a 


Polish Jew at Glasgow in the person of a 
certain Abraham, the proprietor of an ex¬ 
change office. They oonverse in Polish, which 
the Jew had not forgotten, although he had 
left his native country thirty years; and 
M. Belza compares him favourably with 
another Pole, whom some time previously he 
met at Stockholm, whither he had emigrated 
after the Hungarian war of 1849, and had 
entirely forgotten his native language. Our 
traveller does not forget to reiterate the old 
charges brought against the Scoteh-Sabba- 
tarianism and the like. He introduces a few 
anecdotes—some of which are ancient—such 
as that of the pious grocer who tells his 
apprentice to adulterate the sugar and then 
come to prayers. In the same way M. Max 
O’Rell in his book on Scotland has been 
giving us richauffSs of Dean Ramsay’s stories. 

Our author says nothing about the con¬ 
nexion which existed between his own country 
and Scotland from very early times. Poland 
swarmed with military adventurers, the 
younger sons of ancient families, who went 
thither to carve their fortunes with the 
sword. To this day many Scotch names are 
found in Poland. Before going to Russia the 
well-known Patrick Gordon offered his ser¬ 
vices to Sobieski. To come to later times, 
after the great emigration of 1831 many 
young Poles were educated at the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1828 Col. Ljach-Szyrma 
published some interesting letters on England 
and Scotland in Polish. 

M. Belza seems to have a good knowledge 
of English literature, and writes very plea¬ 
santly. It only remains to add that the 
book is illustrated with some excellent wood- 
engravings. 

"W. R. Morpill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

With Everything against Her. In 3 vols. 
By Col. Cuthbert Larking. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

The Queen Anne's Gate Mystery. In 2 vols. 
By Richard Arkwright. ("White.) 

To Call Her Mine, Sfc. By Walter Besant. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Paste Rose. By A. G. Hardy. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Dr. Rameau. By Georges Ohnet. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Was She Good or Bad. By W. Minto. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Rollery under Arms. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
(Macmillan.) 

Colonel Larking is more at home in his 
descriptions of Indian life than in fictitious 
narrative. His Bandobast and Khobar was an 
excellent book of its kind, though its appeal 
was to the sportsman and the traveller rather 
than to that terribly exigent abstraction, the 
general reader. It is impossible not to note, 
in what is presumably his first attempt at 
fiction, that lack of the sense of proportion, 
that excessive verbosity, and that sereno 
obliviousness of the demands of art, which 
constitute the bane of the majority of contem¬ 
porary novels. Here, and in books of the 
same order, we have no touch with life; we 
merely listen to a passably interesting, but more 
or less inconsequent, relation of occurrences, 


personages, scenes, and circumstances, verbally 
put together in the same way as the Persian 
wonder-workers produce to order mats repre¬ 
senting episodes of war or sport, out of bundles 
of many coloured rags which have to be 
utilized at random. In With Everything 
against Her, Egypt, Italy, and England, in 
succession, form a disconnected background, 
for there is no one artistic scene to this 
story of many lives. The plot, which is com¬ 
plicated without being adequately deceptive, 
is not, however, so commonplace as the style, 
which betrays frequent lapses in grammar and 
bristles with such banalities as “to get 
back” (for “to return”). Another grave 
fault, to which the writer of three-volume 
novels is particularly liable, is the in¬ 
troduction of what may be termed showman’s 
English. Thus, for example, a few pages 
at the beginning of Col. Larking’s third 
volume are devoted to an account of the 
Italian Government lottery system. “For 
the benefit of the uninitiated we will give 
a description of the way this lottery is 
played. Every Saturday,” &c., &c. There 
oould be nothing more hopelessly inartistio 
than this obtrusion of an author’s person¬ 
ality as demonstrator of irrelevant matters. 
It seems the simplest of critical principles 
that nothing should be written in a novel 
which does not directly and in a sense 
necessarily bear upon the evolution of the 
story; but nothing, apparently, is more 
difficult of fulfilment. There is a legend of an 
Oriental monarch who speedily removed with 
a scimitar the heads of those unfortunates 
who became irrelevant and prolix in their 
narratives of the lives of his royal pre¬ 
decessors. The weary critic often envies that 
potentate, and in imagination wields with 
deadly effect that very conclusive scimitar. 

Mr. Arkwright has wrought an ingenious 
tale of mystery; and, though it would oer- 
tainly not have lost by compression, it is so 
naturally evolved that the reader will not be 
likely to grudge the occasional amplifications 
in which the author indulges. The oentral 
complication is skilfully led up to, and knot 
by knot tbe difficult tangle of the skein 
which enmeshes Harry Collingwood’s life is 
undone. If the actions of some of the 
personages of the tale be sometimes incon¬ 
sistent, the characterisation is, in the main, 
excellent. As is almost invariably the case 
with stories of this kind, too much is made 
of the murder trial; but possibly the critic is 
wrong in supposing that the public is bored 
by these monotonous trials in fiction, which 
in nearly every instance read as though 
excerpted from a newspaper. It is the 
human emotion, the terrible significance to 
the implicated persons, that is of enthralling 
interest, and that should afford matter for the 
art of the narrator to work upon—not the 
glib oratory and caustic persiflage of opposing 
counsel, the mere commonplace routine of 
legal procedure. To those, however, who 
obtain delight from the “ mysterious murder 
and false accusation” kind of novel, The 
Queen Anne's Gate Mystery may be confi¬ 
dently recommended. 

Mr. Walter Besant’s new volume consists 
of three lengthy tales, which have already 
appeared as separate novelettes, so I need not 
now dwell upon them, save to say that To 
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call Her Mine is almost, if not quite, as good 
as Katherine Regina, and that both are very 
distinctly better than Self or Bearer. Every¬ 
one now knows Mr. Besant’s style, with all 
its virtues and vices: its pleasant ease, its 
vigour, its terseness, its uniformity, its lack 
of distinction, in a word, its mediocrity. 
There is a little too much of Man (with a big 
M) and of woman (with a small w) in this 
book, as elsewhere in his writings, and par¬ 
ticularly in Katharine Regina ; but much 
clap-trap sentiment may be forgiven a 
novelist who is in general so manly and 
downright, and ever the ready champion of 
chivalry and courage. This bulky volume 
should prove a real treasure-trove to those 
who welcome every word of the popular author 
of All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 

None who may have read But yet a Woman 
will be likely to recall that story without 
pleasant memories. Prof. Hardy is a novelist 
who is also a literary artist. In the Wind of 
Destiny , as in the romance just alluded to, he 
proved that he possessed most, if not all, of the 
requirements of the writer who would win a 
reputation more durable than that of a season, 
or of a dozen seasons; and though his best 
known work is not without shortcomings— 
faults rather of tentative effort than of style or 
artistic judgment—its merits have undeniably 
raised high expectations. Passe Rose has come 
to justify these anticipations. It required 
courage and assurance to attempt a romance 
of life in the time of Charlemagne. The 
historical novel is at a low ebb. It is un¬ 
popular with the highly cultured reader, for 
it must almost inevitably annoy him with more 
or less gross and disillusionising anachronisms; 
it is wearisome to the mass of library sub¬ 
scribers, for it deals with episodes of no present 
significance and with personages of alien 
speech and manners; and it is of not very 
strong appeal even to those who love to have 
their wine of literature diluted with the 
water of instructive facts. No writer who 
has gained the ear of the public can afford to 
indulge in a historical romance unless he 
have very good ground indeed for his con¬ 
viction that he can be weighed in the balance 
of public estimation and not be found want¬ 
ing. It is all the more to Prof. Hardy’s 
credit, therefore, that he has written a his¬ 
torical tale of the best class—a story that is as 
enthralling as the most exigent sensation- 
lover could fairly demand, and, in the main, 
as adequately depictive of the remote past as 
could be expected. In point of style, in 
delicate literary finish and strength of diction, 
no more able novel has reached us from 
America; indeed, it would be difficult to 
name any recent English production of the 
same class that could justly be compared with 
it. Passe Rose herself is a genuine creation. 
Anglo-Saxon fiction is the richer for this 
gracious and beautiful flower of a barbaric 
age. The epithet suggests one weakness in 
Prof. Hardy’s book, for it is just this quality 
of barbarism that iB lacking to his romance. 
He introduces barbaric colouring, it is true, 
and. often with vivid effect; but in sentiment 
he is ever the very civilised modem man of 
culture. It is suggestive to consider how 
very differently the author of Sdlammbo would 
have treated this tale of the splendid, stir¬ 
ring, picturesque, cruel, chivalrous days of 
Charlemagne. We should have had more 


blood, the more frequent gleam of brazen 
shields in the light of whirled torches, the 
more frequent flash of swords and clamour of 
battle-cries; but, on the other hand, wo 
should have bad little of that delicate grace 
and beauty, that happy serenity, which dis¬ 
tinguishes Passe Rose, and is so infinitely 
charming, and perhaps, after all, not less true 
to actuality. Prom first to last the Btory is 
thoroughly well-proportioned; not a page is 
unnecessary, not a sentence is prodigally ex¬ 
pended. In a word, Passe Rose is at once a 
delightful—I might truthfully add, a fas¬ 
cinating—story and a work of art. As such 
it deserves a wide welcome; but, being a 
work of art, it will possibly fail to find many 
readers; and then—the author is living. 

There is one very marked difference be¬ 
tween Passe Rose and M. Georges Ohnet’s 
new book, and that is the quality of style. 
It must be added, however, that I have read 
Dr. Rameau only in what seems to be the 
very accurate and spirited translation of Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey; possibly the original may be 
greatly superior, though, if this be so, Dr. 
Rameau must be a very unexpected advance 
upon Le Maitre des Forges and its kindred. 
The story is a kind of French complement to 
Robert Rlsmere ; much more artistically con¬ 
structed, much more immediate in its appeal, 
though greatly inferior not only in style but 
in ethical significance and general impressive¬ 
ness. The central motive is the enfranchise¬ 
ment of Dr. Rameau, through love and 
suffering, from the bondage of atheism; but 
students of humanity will be apt to be some¬ 
what cynical as to the potency in real life of 
the means of conversion in the case of such a 
man as the celebrated physician, as depicted 
by M. Ohnet. In the hands of a skilled 
dramatic novelist, this story might have been 
wrought into a powerful and moving tale; as 
it is, it is probably the best production of one 
of the most popular of living French novelists. 
Dr. Rameau refuses to be won to religion by 
his beautiful wife, an ardent Spanish Catholic. 
Ultimately she is false to him ; and, in the 
manner common to heretics as well as to the 
faithful, he visits the sin of the mother upon 
her innocent offspring. Finally he is brought 
to repentance, and becomes “ a good man.” 
This is but the baldest outline of a really very 
interesting story, but fortunately it is not 
upon its “ religious ” basis that it depends for 
its success. Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s translation 
of Dr. Rameau should certainly be read by all 
who enjoy Ohnet’s writings, but cannot do so 
in the original. 

In these midsummer days, when nothing 
seems so desirable as indolence in leafy places 
or by cool waters, everyone likes to have a 
pleasant tale at hand—a tale that shall not be 
long and that shall enforce no mental exertion 
on the part of the reader. Those thus 
indolently inclined might with great ad¬ 
vantage procure Prof. Min to’a novelette, 
which fulfils the just mentioned require¬ 
ments. Was She Good or Bad? cannot 
fairly be compared with its predecessors from 
the same pen. It is but a holiday entertain¬ 
ment for holiday folk. Neither in manner 
nor matter does it strike, or attempt to strike, 
any ambitious note; and if the critic cannot 
conscientiously hail it as a book of mark, he 
can at any rate praise it as an adroitly and 


happily written story of “ confusions mani¬ 
fold.” 

It is not often that an Australian novel, an 
Australian romance by an Australian, is so 
well worth reprinting as Robbery under Arms. 
It is as picturesque and as true to the life it 
depicts as was Marcus Clarke’s famous book, 
and in its descriptions of station and up- 
country scenes and incidents it is worthy of 
comparison with Geoffrey Hamlyn. The lead¬ 
ing spirit is the celebrated “ Starlight,” tbo 
bushranger chief, whom Adam Lindsay 
Gordon has immortalised by an allusion in 
his lyric of “The Sick Stockrider”; but 
much of tho charm of the romance is due to 
less obviously stirring themes. Possibly the 
book may prove too long, and the style just a 
degree too colloquial, to suit British readers 
as well as Colonials; but more probably it 
will prove a success here, as it has already 
done in Australia. 

Vmuii Shjlbt. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Diatessaron of Tatian : a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels compiled in the Third 
Quarter of the Second Century. Now first 
edited in an English Form, with Introduction and 
Appendices. By the Rev. Samuel Hemphill. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The Diatessaron of 
Tatian has been the subject of much learned dis¬ 
cussion of late years; but there had been no 
attempt, until the appearanoe of this work, to 
reproduce the text in English, nor has there as 
yet been a translation of Zabn’s learned mono¬ 
graph on the subject. Prof. Hemphill gives 
only the fragments preserved in Rphraem’s 
commentary, as translated by Moesinger, 
without any attempt to supplement them from 
the other sources made use of by Zahn. He 
has, however, had the benefit of the Arabic 
Hannony, edited and translated by P. 
Augustinus Oiaaca, for presentation among the 
jubilee offerings of Pope Leo XIII. last year; 
but this work—drawn from two MSS., of which 
an. interesting account will be found in the 
introduction—owing to the revisions the text 
had evidently undergone between the fourth 
and the tenth centuries, is of much less critical 
importance than might have been expected, 
and Prof. Hemphill thinks it enough merely 
to indicate its contents by references to our 
canonical Gospels. There is no doubt, however, 
that it is Tatian’s Diatessaron translated from 
the Syriac in the eleventh century, and it has 
a value of its own as an independent testimony 
to the scope and arrangement of Tatian’s work. 
“ The strong Ouretonian element present in the 
Ephraem fragments seems to have been almost 
entirely eliminated,” so that while the Arabic 
“ probably represents Tatian’s patchwork in its 
true proportions, and gives us a correct view of the 
arrangement of the evangelical narratives, it 
cannot bo said to preserve the text which he used, 
or the curious and original turns which he gave to 
the work of the sacred writers. For these we must 
go back to the Ephraem fragments and the 
Gospel citations of Aphraates.” 

It is the use made of P. Oiasca’s translation 
that gives its special value to the present work 
as a contribution to our knowledge of Tatian. 
Otherwise, Prof. Hemphill will readily admit 
it cannot compare in learning and thoroughness 
with Zahn’s monograph; and especially must 
the absence of the fragments contained in the 
Homilies of Aphraates—“ the only ones,” the 
author himself remarks, “ whioh do not oome 
to us through the medium of a translation ”— 
be regretted. Prof. Hemphill’s excellent intro¬ 
duction, however, in whioh he gives a vivid 
sketch of " the man Tatian,” and argues con- 
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vindngly that his Harmony was written in 
Syriac after his return to the East, deserves 
attention. Several appendioes also contain 
valuable matter; and his work, upon the 
whole, is undoubtedly one to be gratefully 
received by students of early Christian 
literature. 

The Classical Element in the Neu> Teetament 
considered as a Proof of its Genuineness. With 
an Appendix on the Oldest Authorities used in 
the Formation of the Canon. By Charles H. 
Hoole. (Macmillan.) Apart from any apolo¬ 
getic purpose, an investigation into the classical 
element in the New Testament, in competent 
hands, could not fail to prove instructive; but 
how far it would avail as evidenoe of the date 
or genuineness of any book may be doubtful. 
What inference, for example, could be drawn 
from the name Alexander, which is as old as 
Homer and in common use to-day, or from 
Damaris, which is not classical at all ? Of 
oourse, these are extreme oases; but, unless the 
object is to show that the New Testament was 
not written at times to whioh no one ever 
referred it, very little can be learned from a 
name. In the present work the apologetic 
purpose is prominent, and the writer does not 
always leave the impression of dealing quite 
fairly with controverted points. This is par¬ 
ticularly the case with his treatment of the 
chronological difficulties in Luke, under the 
names of “ Lysanias ” and “ Qoirinius,” where 
he rather ignores than discusses the alleged 
discrepancies, without, however,makinghisown 
statement agree with the evangelist’s. Again, 
be quotes the passage of Josephus referring to 
Christ without any intimation that its authen¬ 
ticity has been questioned; and in speaking of 
the Athenian inscription notioed in Acts, he 
tells his readers that Jerome does not cite it 
accurately, though the probability is that the 
inaccuracy is with Paul’s reporter and not with 
Jerome, who had every motive to bring his 
version into agreement with that of St. Luke. 
Still, Mr. Hoole has done what is in many 
respects a useful work. He distributes the 
classical element under the following four 
heads: (1) the classical proper names, (2) 

the official titles and legal expressions, (3) 
the quotations from classical writers, (4) the 
inscriptions; and he deals separately with each. 
An appendix is added, whioh is also divided into 
four sections. It contains the earliest quota¬ 
tions from the New Testament, the passages 
mentioning Christianity in the olassical writers, 
the chief authorities used in the formation of the 
canon, and specimens of spurious documents 
claiming to be of the first century. From the 
list of classical names we notioe the omission of 
the Greek “Andrew,” and from the passages 
mentioning Christianity the brief references to 
the Christiana in Epictetus and M. Antoninus. 

The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel and 
other Critical Essays. Selected from the Pub¬ 
lished Papers of the late Ezra Abbot. (Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis.) By the death of Ezra Abbot, 
of Harvard, in 1884, the world lost a ripe 
Biblical scholar, and a textual critic of acknow¬ 
ledged accuracy, ability, and fairness. The 
present volume of Critical Essays, edited by his 
successor in the Bussey professorship of New 
Testament criticism and interpretation at Har¬ 
vard, Dr. J. H. Thayer, shows him also to have 
been a man of extensive learning, and a keen, 
though always courteous, controversialist. The 
first paper, on the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, deals mainly with the external evidence, 
and more especially with one branch of that, 
namely the use of the Gospel by Justin Martyr. 
On this point the paper may be considered 
complete. The question, indeed, is now 
scarcely an open one. That Justin was 
acquainted with the Fourth Gospel is at present 
almost universally acknowledged; but this 


he might have been without acknowledging it 
as an apostolic work. Dr. Abbot, however, 
contends that it was inoluded by Justin in his 
“ Memoirs of the Apostles and his arguments 
on this behalf, and his replies to the objections 
of the author of Supernatural Religion and other 
hostile critics, are oertainly of great weight, if 
not, as many will think, conclusive. But a 
yet more important paper, and one bearing on 
a question whioh is perhaps to a greater ex¬ 
tent still sub lite, is that on the reading, “ only- 
begotten God,” in John i. 18. It seems strange 
indeed that so manifest an Arian gloss should 
have found defenders in our day, and not only 
so, but that it should have been welcomed as 
a bulwark of orthodoxy; but no doubt its in¬ 
troduction into their text by Profs. Westoott 
and Hort gave it a weight whioh it would not 
otherwise nave possessed. Dr. Abbot subjects 
the whole of the evidence to an exhaustive 
analysis; and, having shown how utterly 
erroneous is the supposition, derived originally 
from Wetstein and taken on trust by one 
oritio from another, that the reading Otis is sup¬ 
ported by a great majority of the ancient 
fathers, both Greek and Latin, arrives at the 
conclusion that both the external and internal 
evidenoe, when fairly stated and weighed, is 
decidedly in favour of the reading Ms. There 
are also learned critical discussions of other well- 
known disputed texts—“The church of God” 
in Aots xx. 28 ; “ our great God and Saviour,” 
or “ the great God and our Saviour ” (Tit. ii. 13); 
and a particularly full and able one on 
Bomans ix. 6, in whioh the writer contends 
strongly for tile interpretation whioh makes 
the concluding words a doxology. It is a 
curious misdirection of the odium theologicum, 
it may be noticed, to denounce this interpreta¬ 
tion as a Socinian gloss, as the late Dean 
Burgon did; the faot being that it was ex¬ 
pressly rejected by Socinus. These essays, of 
whioh we have only mentioned some of the 
more important, have all been published before, 
but many of them in periodicals difficult of 
acoess. It is a good thing to have them 
brought together in a form in whioh, it may be 
hoped, they will have some permanence. The 
book is a boon to Biblical soholarshiip. 

Of the Imitation of Christ.. By Thomas h 
Kempis. A Metrical Version. By Henry 
Carrington. (Began Paul, Trench & Co.) The 
appearance of a Metrioal Version of the 
Imitation of Christ, following so soon after 
the edition of the book “in Rhythmic Sen¬ 
tences,” which we have quite lately reviewed, 
is a significant fact. It shows that the book is 
being widely studied and used. And the 
authors of these two volumes will not have 
spent their labour in vain if they help to 
extend the influence of the book, fitted as it is 
(more than is usually recognised) for high and 
low, for men of culture and for the imperfectly 
educated alike. But the task whioh Mr. Car¬ 
rington has set before himself is a difficult one. 
All translation, indeed, whether from one lan¬ 
guage into another, or from one style into 
another, requires speaial gifts. For the version 
to be really good, there must be a combina¬ 
tion of oxaot accuracy, command of language, 
taste, and skill. But the task here has 
difficulties of its own. The subjeot is one 
requiring the utmost reverential care. And in 
the Imitation passages from Holy Scripture 
are continually embedded, which should, so far 
as possible, be retained in their exact form. 
And further, there is in the original work a 
peculiar rhythmic style, so that in several 
MSS. (as noticed in the Academy of June 13), 
the name “ Musica Ecclesiastics ” was attached 
to the book. And this simpler rhythm is 
missed by the reader when the work is pre¬ 
sented in a more systematically rhythmical 
form. How conscientiously Mr. Carrington 
endeavours to adhere to the original words 


may be seen by a single instanoe. It is taken 
from the opening of the seoond Book. The 
original passage, according to the prose trans¬ 
lation published by Messrs. Bivingtona in 1864, 
is as follows: 

“ ‘The Kingdom of God is within you,’ saith 
the Lord. Turn thee with thy whole heart unto 
the Lord, and forsake this wretched world; and 
thv soul shall find rest. Learn to despise outward 
things and to give thyself to things inward; and 
thou shalt perceive the Kingdom of God to be 
come in thee. 

“ ‘ For the Kingdom of God is peaoe and joy in 
the Holy Ghost,’ which is not given to the 
unholy. 

“ Christ will oome unto thee, and show thee His 
own consolation, if thou prepare for Him a worthy 
mansion within thee.” 

In Mr. Carrington’s version the passage is given 
thus: 

“ ' God’s Kingdom is within you,’ saith the Word, 
Turn wholly heart and soul unto the Lord, 

And to this wretched world no longer cling; 

This peace and oomfort to thy soul shall bring. 
All outward things contemn, the inward prize, 
Then shall God’s Kingdom in thine heart arise. 
For peaoe, joy, oomfort in the Holy Ghost, 

These constitute God’s Kingdom, whioh is lost 
And forfeited by sinners. Christ will come 
And deign within thy heart to make His home, 
And aU His consolation show, it there 
A fitting habitation thou prepare.” 

Where deviations do occur, this seems to us to 
be mainly owing to the exigencies of verse, 
and, still more, of rhyme. And it is owing to 
the same cause that, in some oases, the vigour 
of the original is not quite reproduced. We 
can well imagine the sense of pleasure and 
refreshment with whioh the author would 
turn from time to time from ministerial work 
to the task of re-oasting the words of Thomas 
& Kempis into rhythmioal form. And many, 
we think, will find a pleasant and profitable 
occupation in taking the original work, 
whether in the Latin or in one of the Eaglish 
editions, and comparing it with the rendering 
into verse which Mr. Carrington has produced. 
They will often meet in this work with short 
pointed passages whioh will imprint themselves 
on tile memory from their rhythmical form, 
and so recall in their daily life the words of 
the original to their minds. The volume is 
beautifully printed. 

The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth 
Century: the Life and Times of David de 
Beraham, of St. Andrews (Bishop), A.D. 1239 
to 1253, with a List of Churches dedicated by 
him, with Dates. By William Lockhart. 
(Blaokwood.) The title of this book is very 
attractive. A picture at onoe graphic and 
aoourate of the ecclesiastical life of Scotland in 
the thirteenth century would be very welcome. 
But Mr. Lockhart’s work does not answer 
this description, and is, in truth, thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. It surely 
adds nothing to the vividness of our conception 
of the thirteenth oentury, though it helps to 
elongate the attenuated matter which the 
author has in hand, to be told that in the 
thirteenth oentury 

“the great battles of Bannockburn and Flodden 
Field had not been fought. Dante, Wieklifl, Luther, 
Knox, Shakespeare, Galileo, Newton, Soott, Burns, 
and other illustrious individuals, were only to be 
names of the future; whilst as regards the 
physical sciences, and the applications of steam, 
magnetism ”- 

but why should we occupy spaoe with a 
picture of what the thirteenth century was not ? 
Of similar strain is a passage from a sermon 
of Venerable Bede to illustrate the kind of 
sermons preached in the thirteenth century! 
We have a summary sketch of the life of 
“Dominic, or St. Dominic, as he is sometimes 
called,” as well as of “ Francis, the founder of 
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the Franciscan Order,” who “ became religious 
almost to insanity.” We are also given 
information about “Albertus Magnus, or 
Albert the Great, as he is called,” and various 
extracts are made from Mosheim. The only 
valuable pages of the book' are simply 
transcribed bodily from the Pitsligo Press 
edition of De Bernham’s Pontificate. Mr. 
Lockhart has written a book that affords in 
almost every page where he is original rich 
material for mockery. With what delight Dr. 
Maitland, the Lambeth Librarian, would have 
pounced upon this prey! But the world is 1 
now too busy to allow us to roll this 
deliberately like a sweet morsel under our 
tongue. We cannot in these days prolong our 
amusement, but must gulp it all down at 
once. 

Our Inheritance: an Account of the 
Eucharistic Service in the First Three Cen¬ 
turies. By S. Baring Gould. (Skeffington.) 
This volume, though not without many 
meritorious features, will suffer the fate that 
commonly belongs to the attempt to occupy 
the middle space between the scientific and 
the popular. Mr. Baring Gould very modestly 
professes to aim at producing only a popular 
account (so far as any treatment of the subject 
can be popular) of the early forms of the 
Christian Liturgy ; but there are several parts 
of the treatise that may be read with interest 
and advantage by those who have made a 
more particular study of the liturgical remains 
of Christian antiquity. In this country more 
especially few of our liturgical students have 
examined the relations between what we know 
of the Jewish temple and synagogue services and 
the forms of early Christian worship. Mr. 
Baring Gould will have done good service if he 
calls the attention of English scholars to the 
need of a more thorough investigation of this 
relationship. Mr. Baring Gould has been 
obviously “bitten," as other capable men 
before him have been, by “Hebrew 
parallelism,” and cannot restrain himself from 
seeing “ parallelism ” as a substantial factor in 
the structural arrangement and literary style 
of the ancient liturgies. The acknowledged 
characteristic of Hebrew poetry may indeed 
have well had its influence upon the rhythmic 
beat of the elevated prose of the Hebrew 
liturgies, and also upon the early Christian 
services, if derived from the former; but Mr. 
Baring Gould will only bring his theory into 
contempt by such extravagancies as are 
propounded in chapter vi. Thus, it would 
seem, acoording to Mr. Baring Gould, that the 
events in the life of Jesus took place in a 
certain order in accordance with the principle 
of an “introverted parallelism.” Though it 
would amuse our readers, it would occupy more 
space than it deserves to exhibit here the scheme 
by which Mr. Baring Gould attempts to make 
good his position. Unhappily, such a treat¬ 
ment of the subject cannot fail to throw 
suspicion upon the author’s views on other 
matters. - Has the preparation of twelve 
volumes of the Lives of the Saints unsettled Mr. 
Baring Gould’s judgment and rendered him 
incapable of estimating evidence ? 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Wilkie Collins’s health, though still 
precarious, is slowly improving. The stroke 
of paralysis which he suffered on Sunday last 
was not in itself dangerous; but his general 
health had for some time been bad, and his 
present condition is seriously complicated by 
several weaknesses. Nevertheless his doctor, 
Mr. Beard, seems not without hope of his 
complete recovery; and since his attack some 
of his friends, Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Hall 
Caine among others, have found him, notwith-^ 


standing relapses, in complete possession of his 
best powers. His new story, “Blind Love,” 
lately begun in the Illustrated London News, 
and written within the last half year, shows all 
his old mastery of the art of exciting interest. 

Sir W. W. Hunter has undertaken to edit for 
the Clarendon Press a series of little mono¬ 
graphs on Indian history, which are intended 
to occupy a position intermediate between per¬ 
sonal biographies and formal ohronicles of 
events. The general idea is that each volume 
should describe some important epoch in Indian 
history, treated from the point of view of the 
statesman who most impressed his individuality 
upon the period. For example, the rise and 
culmination of the Mughal Empire will be 
shown under Akbar; its decline and fall under 
Aurangzeb. The volume upon Dupleix will 
tell the story of the struggle between the Eng¬ 
lish and the French for ascendancy; that on 
Mountstuart Elphinstone will desoribe the 
settlement of Western India after the over¬ 
throw of the Mahratta confederation; that on 
Dalhousie the final consolidation of the Com¬ 
pany’s rule. It is hoped that some of the 
volumes will be ready for publication by the 
beginning of next year. 

Messes. Sampson Low will publish next 
week Englishmen in the French Revolution, by 
Mr. J. G. Alger, which is based upon much 
personal research among unpublished docu¬ 
ments both at the Record Office and in Paris. 
Besides incorporating two articles that origin¬ 
ally appeared in the Edinburgh Review, dealing 
with the early days of the Revolution and the 
Terror, chapters are added about the prisoners 
of war, the opening of Paris by the peace of 
Amiens, and the subsequent imprisonment of 
visitors in France by Napoleon. Attention has 
been given not only to spectators, deputations, 
and victims, but also to those writers who 
sympathised with the downfall of the ancien 
re'gime. 

Mr. John S. Fabmeb, author of “Ameri¬ 
canisms—Old and New,” is now engaged upon 
a slang dictionary, which, both by its compre¬ 
hensiveness and by its historical treatment, is 
intended to supersede all previous undertakings. 
It is described as a dictionary of the heterodox 
speech of all classes of society, from the publi¬ 
cation of Harman’s Caveat; or, Warening for 
Common Cursetors (1566) down to the present 
time. It will include the jargon of sport; the 
cant, patter, and flash phrases of the criminal 
and disreputable classes; and also the un¬ 
written colloquialisms of society; the arts, 
industries, and professions. The method of 
treatment will be historical, giving first the 
etymology, and then illustrative quotations in 
chronological order, together with synonyms 
and foreign equivalents. The whole will form 
three volumes, handsomely printed on foolscap 
quarto; and it will be issued, in a limited edi¬ 
tion of 500 copies, to subscribers only, who 
should address themselves to Mr. Farmer, 6 
Arthur Street, London Bridge. 

Previous to his departure for a tour in 
Australia, Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, prepared a new edition of his Farm 
Live Stock of Great Britain, which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Oliver & Boyd. The 
work has been entirely recast, is double the 
extent of the former edition, and is illustrated 
by 100 phototypes by Angerer & Goschl, of 
Vienna, from photographs taken from life of 
picked specimens of the various breeds of live 
■took in the British Isles. 

A volume entitled Blooms and Brambles: a 
Book of Verses, by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, of New 
York, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stook for 
early publication. 

f The popularity of Walden has induced the 
publisher to add another of Thoreaq’s volumes 


to the “Camelot” scries. A Week on the 
Concord and Merrimac Rivers will appear on 
July 25, with an introduction by Mr. Will H. 
Dircks. 

Messes. Eolington & Co. will publish, 
early in the autumn two new novels: A. 
Romance of Posilipo, by Mrs. Thos. Woollaston 
White; and The Fatal Link, by Bevis Cane. 

Mb. Barstow will have ready in a few days 
two short stories by Mr. W. B. Wallace, entitled 
“The Clue of Ariadne” and “After Gaia,” 
which will appear in a single volume. 

In continuation of his issue of Count Tolstoi’s 
works, Mr. Walter Scott will publish at the end 
of this month Anna Karenina, in two volumes. 

Maxwell Gray, author of “The Silenoeof 
Dean Maitland,” has written a short story of 
Alpine adventure for Cassell’s Saturday Journal, 
which will appear in the number published on 
July 17 under the title of “The Mysterious 
Guide.” 

Me. Mackenzie Bell has written for the 
American Magazine of Poetry a popular artiole 
on Mr. Theodore Watts, to be prefixed to one 
of the amplest selections from his poems whioh 
has yet appeared. 

The Sun has this month passed into new 
hands, and will henceforth be issued by Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of London and Paisley. 
With the commencement of a new volume in 
Ootober, special features will be introduced; 
and at the same time will appear the opening 
chapters of Dr. George Maodonald’s new story, 
which will be continued throughout the year, 
simultaneously with another serial by Miss 
E. M. Marsh, entitled “ Her Golden Crown.” 

The article, entitled “Some Economic Aspects 
of the Eight Hours’ Movement,” in the West¬ 
minster Review for this month, is by Mr. H. de 
B. Gibbins (of Wadham College, Oxford), who 
is at present engaged on a sketch of the Growth 
of English Industry for the Co-operative Annual. 

The Shah has honoured Mr. 0. E. Wilson, 
sub-librarian at the Royal Academy of Arts, 
and lately University Teacher of Persian at 
Cambridge, by accepting a Persian poem com¬ 
posed by Mr. Wilson, which is printed in 
another column of the Academy. The Grand 
Vazir, in a letter of acknowledgment, has 
informed Mr. Wilson that the Shah was 
pleased to express a high opinion of the merits 
of the poem. 

Mb. Charles Edwin Vaughan, of Balliol 
College, Oxford—a nephew of Dean Vaughan— 
has been elected to the chair of English lan¬ 
guage and literature at the University College 
of South Wales, which is vacant by the appoint¬ 
ment of Prof. Ker to sucoeed Mr. Henry Morley 
at University College, London. 

The death is announced of Mr. Franz Thimm, 
the well-known foreign bookseller of Brook 
Street, New Bond Street. Mr. Thimm was 
himself both an author and bibliographer. It is 
understood that he has left in MS. a continua¬ 
tion of his Shakespeariana from 1564 to 1871, 
and also large materials for a bibliography of 
Goethe. Mr. Thimm died on July 6, in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

The library of the late Mr. John Eglington 
Briley, F.S.A., of Manchester, which realised 
over £2600, gave an opportunity for creditable 
displays of public spirit. Mr. Henry _ Bod- 
dington purchased the extensive collection of 
books on English shorthand, and has presented 
it to the Manchester Free Library. Messrs. 
Taylor, Garnett & Co., the proprietors of the 
Manchester Guardian, bought the splendid 
“Thomas Fuller collection” as a gift to the 
same institution; and various MSS. were 
obtained for presentation to the Chetham 
Library. 
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Ik the article ou “Marlborough” in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica it is said: 

“For a year or two after the Beatoration, John 
Churchill went to 8t. Paul’s School, and there is 
a tradition that during this peiiod he showed the 
bent of bis taste by reading and re-reading Vege- 
tius Dt Be Militari.” 

As a matter of faot, we believe that no actual 
proof has hitherto been produced even for the 
first of these statements. Mr. Gardiner, how¬ 
ever, the chronicler of the school, was recently 
fortunate enough to discover contemporary 
evidence for it, as well as of a tradition not 
quite identical with the other. Among a col¬ 
lection of papers that have descended through 
private hands from Postlethwayte, high master 
from 1697 to 1713, he found a series of Latin 
speeches delivered by the captains of the school 
at the Apposition. In the speech for 1702 
occurs the following passage: 

“ Hie Marlborius ab ipso Oaesare Gallos domaie 
et a GaUoium injuriis vicinas gen tea tuerididicit.” 

Mb. Bobert Buchanan has issued in pam¬ 
phlet form (George Bedway) a letter addressed 
to the Home Secretary “ concerning the pro¬ 
posed suppression of literature.” By this he 
means the recent condemnation of Mr. Henry 
Vizetelly for publishing translations of certain 
novels of M. Zola. Putting aside the general 
issue—whieh involves some considerations that 
Mr. Buohanan seems to ignore—we gladly 
endorse Mr. Buchanan’s generous tribute to 
the long list of services Mr. Vizetelly has ren¬ 
dered to literature in the past, as author, editor, 
journalist, artist, and—we do not shrink from 
adding—publisher. 

The new volume of the “ Lotos Series ” 
(Triibner) is entitled Essays on Men and Books : 
selected from the Earlier Writings of Lord 
Macaulay, with Critical Introduction and Notes 
by Dr. Alexander H. Japp. We cannot praise 
either the selection or the notes. The present 
volume, whioh is to be followed by a second, 
contains the essays on Clive, Milton, the first 
only of the two on Chatham and Byron; the 
second will give those on Warren Hastings, 
Banyan, and Bar£re. Such a selection stands 
self-condemned, alike for what it joins together, 
for what it separates, for what it inoludes, and 
for what it omits. The notes are (fortunately) 
very few and very short; but space has been 
found for the portentous statement that 
Macaulay is wrong in describing Fort William 
as “lower down” the Hoogley than Chander- 
nagore; while Macaulay’s manifest mistake in 
saying that “Clive had advanced to Cossim- 
buzar ” before the battle of Plassey is left un¬ 
corrected. Dr. Japp has further thought fit to 
omit certain passages in the essay on Milton, 
defending himself in the following remarkable 
sentence: 

11 We justify ourselves on such grounds for a few 
deletions: without which it strikes us that the 
Essay actually has more unity end completeness.” 

On Monday last, July 8, a question was 
asked in the House of Commons concerning the 
exclusion of novelists (other than historical) 
from the benefits of the Civil List Pension Fund, 
in continuation of a correspondence on the 
subject conducted by the Incorporated Society 
of Authors, which was refen ed to in the 
Academy of last week. In his reply, Mr. 
W. H. Smith quoted from the statute under 
whioh this fund is administered (1 Viet. c. 2, 
§ 6 ): 

“That the pensions which may hereafter be 
charged upon the Civil List revenues shall be 
granted to such persons only as have just claims 
on the royal beneficence, or who, by their per¬ 
sonal service to the crown, by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries 
in science and attainments in literature and the 
arts, have merited the gracious consideration of 


their sovereign and the gratitude of their 
country.” 

Mr. Smith further stated that the “regula¬ 
tions” referred to would be more properly 
described as “ notes of practice,” made many 
years ago by private secretaries for the 
guidanoe of the minister responsible. He 
declined to make them publio; but he sum¬ 
marised their purport as follows: 

“ In considering the claims of necessitous persons 
for pensions within the comparatively small 
amount at the disposal of the First Lord, regard 
is had to the nature of the lervices to the 
Sovereign and the country which constitute the 
ground on which the claim is based; and in 
respect to literature it has been held that those 
departments of study and research which add to 
the stock of knowledge, but which are frequently 
unremunerative to the writers, constitute a 
stronger claim on the bounty of the State than the 
authors of novels possess, who, while they con¬ 
tribute largely and most ueefully to the recreation 
of the publio, are believed, as a rule, to obtain a 
considerable pecuniary return for those labours if 
their works possess merit.” 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Archaeological Review for July, whioh 
concludes the third volume, is a double num¬ 
ber, consisting of no less than 138 pages; but 
this amount is obtained not by increasing the 
number of articles, but by augmenting their 
length. Mr. Cecil Smith, of the British 
Museum, continues the series entitled “Beoent 
Archaeological Besearob,” dealing with an¬ 
cient Greece. Though he starts from Winokel- 
mann, he treats the subject not so much as a 
chapter in the development of fine art, as sup¬ 
plying the materials for reconstructing the pre¬ 
historic contaot of nations. In his view, the 
excavations of Sehliemann have started a new 
era by revealing the Asiatio origin of the 
earliest Greek civilisation. In the list of 
books prefixed to the article it is notice¬ 
able that not one is by an English author, 
though Mr. Smith fully recognises the work 
of Prof. Bamsay, Mr. Petrie, and other Eng¬ 
lish explorers. Of the other papers it is not 
easy to give a brief summary. Mr. O. E. 
Pell, who has before written on measures of 
land in Domesday, here seeks, with an elaborate 
array of tables, to bring under a single 
scheme all the standards of weight in ancient 
and modem times. Mr. G. L. Gomme con¬ 
cludes his essay on “ Totemism in Britain,” 
arguing that the greater part of the folklore 
associated with animals and plants is probably 
to be referred to the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
the island. Mr. B. Brown, jun., summarises 
arguments that will be familiar to readers of 
the Academy in favour of his theory that 
the Etruscan numerals are explicable from 
other “Turanian” languages, though he 
| modestly disclaims all pretension to have solved 
the Etruscan problem. Finally, the fullness of 
the index deserves a word of praise. 
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Charles Edward Wilson, B.A., 

Royal Academy of Arts, 
July, 1889. Piccadilly. 
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Forzellan. Berlin: Frledl&nder. 19 M. 
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THEOLOGY. 
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der Acgypter, Assyrer, Babjlonler. Pboidrier, 
Meder u. Cyder. LeobsobQts: Bobnurpleil. S M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Ouvuxesb-Flbury. Portraits poliUquea et rdvolu- 
tionnairee. Paris: Oalmann Levy. 1 1r. 
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event Jeans-Ubrist. Paris: Haobette. 18 Ir. 
Lbqbajid. B. Collection de documents oonoernant 
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vale et modernes. T. 1 . Paris: Malsonneuve. 
90 Ir. 

Pbth, J. A. LeSecond Empire. Paris: Palmd. Sir. 
st rut., TT. E. Leben u. Werse d. MOnobes Beraold v. 
St. Blaslen. Leipzig: Foot 9 M. 60 Pi. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
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Kbbidsl, W. Unterguohnngen Ub. den Veiiaaf der 
Flntwellen to den Ozeanen. Frank furt-a.-M.: 
Beits. 8 M. 

Nicolai, W. 1st der Bearrlff d. SohiSaen bel Kant 
ooneeqnent entwiakelt t Kiel: Lipsiuz. 9 M. 
Uphubs, G. K. Ueb die Erinnerung. Leipzig: 

Dnnoker & Hambtot. 9 M. 60 Pf. 

Wbttkbwald, X. Blatt- u. Sprossbildnng bei Eu- 
phorblen u. Oaoteen. Leipzig: Bngelmann. 7 M. 
Wl:T, J. H. Binnen u. Denken. Halle: Plefler. 5 M. 
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Paris: Malsonnenve. ltlr. 
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Flrmin-Didot. 7 fr. 

OODSFEOY, F. Diotlonnaira de l'aneienne langne 
francaise. Faso.67. Paris: Bonlllon. 6tr. 
Hoffmann. M. Der Ondex Mrdloens PL XXXIX. 

N. I d. Vergilins. Berlin: Weidmann. 8 M. 
Lanqlois, B. Le onnronnement de Louis: chanson de 
geste. Paris: Firmin-Dldot. 15fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OHAUOHR’8 " COMPLEINT TO HIS LADY.” 

Cambridge : July 9, 1889. 

In my edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, I 
printed a piece which I called “A Oompleint 
to his Lady ; ” and I claimed this for Chaucer. 

Dr. Furnivall has made a most interesting 
discovery, which goes far to confirm this. It 
is a great pleasure to me to find that I had 
claimed this piece for Chaucer only last year, 
and already further evidence has turned up. 

I think this should beget confidence in my 
judgment. 

Dr. Furnivall’s disoovery is that there is a 
second MS. copy of this poem, in MS. Phillipps 
9053. It has an additional stanza; and at the 
end of the poem is a remark which Dr. Furni¬ 
vall reads as “ dan Chaucer Lauoeire ” (?) the 
last word being doubtful. We take the right 
reading to be “dan Chaucer Lautour”— i.e., 
I'autour, the author. But whether this be so 
or not, the faot remains that here is MS. 
authority for attributing the piece to Chaucer; 

. his name is legible, at any rate. 

I have already said (Pref., p. xlvii.), that the 
poem might be incomplete in MS. HarL 78. 
Here, again, I was right. Chaucer’s name is 
not at the end of that copy, precisely because the 
copy is incomplete. The poem is attributed 
to Chaucer by Shirley and by Stow, as I have 
already said. Stow’s testimony is worthless, 
but Shirley’s, as we know, is of great value. 

I am sure readers will be glad to see the 
newly-found last stanza. Ten unknown lines 
by Chaucer do not turn up every day. 

The spelling of the MS. is so bad that I 
amend it as below. The first line is No. 124. 
But I my lyf and deeth to yow obey 6, 

And with right buxom herte I holly prey6, 

As [is] your mostfi plesure, so doth by' me j 
Wei lever is me lyken yow, and dej5, 

Than for to anything or thenke or sey5 
That mighte offenden yow in any tymis; 

And therefor, swete, rewe on my peynfes smarts 
And of your grace granteth me som drope, 

For elles may me last 6 blis ne hop6, 

Ne dwells in with my trouble carful hert5. 

The MS. readings are as follows: 124, lif; 
deth; obey. 125, buxurn herb holy I prey. 
126, omit is; youre most. 127, For wele leuer. 
128, thynk; say. 129, yow myght offenden. 
130, smert. 131, grauntith. 132, ellis; last no 
blisse. 133, withyn; careful hert. 

I may note that holly (with long o) is our 
“ wholly ”; and that inwith (common in 
Chaucer) is required instead of “ within,” in 
order to elide the final e of dwell-e. Trouble 
is here an adjective, and means "troubled.” 
It furnishes one of the internal evidences, being 
a Chaucerian form ("Clerkes Tale,” E. 465). 

Very interesting are two curious rimes. 
These are “ by me,” “ tyme,” as in the “Can. 
Yem. Tale,” G. 1204; and “drope,” “hope.” 
The latter is quite right; for the o in Mod. 


E. “hope” has been lengthened, and was 
originally short. The A.S. dropa, hopa, 
formed a perfect rime; and the two words 
rime together in Gower’s Conf. A mantis, ed. 
Pauli, ii. 286. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


A RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR IN ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE II. 

London: July », 1839. 

Being a Reader in International Law at the 
Imperial University of Warsaw, and at present 
examining the documents relating to the mis¬ 
sion of Prince Antioch Cantemir as Russian 
Ambassador in England from 1732 to 1738, I 
have found some letters written by Prince 
Cantemir which I believe to be hitherto quite 
unknown. Two of them I venture to send for 
publication in the Academy, with some com¬ 
ments taken from unprinted sources in the 
Record Office and the British Museum. 

“Prinoe Antioch Cantemir,” writes Lord 
Harrington to the English Resident at St. 
Petersburg, “ arrived here last week in the 
quality of the Czarina’s Resident, and a day 
or two ago had his first audienoe of his 
Majesty, by whom he was received in a very 
graoious manner.”* The young prinoe was 
charged to obtain some able British officers for 
the reorganisation of the Russian Navy, which 
was falling into decay after the death of Peter 
the Great. Having agreed to that effect with 
a certain Capt. Mathews, he asked the Duke 
of Newcastle to procure the royal permission 
for Capt. Matthews to enter the servioe of the 
Russian Government. 

“ My Lord Due, 

“ Votre Excellence sans doute sera inform^ que 
j’ai eu la gradeuss permission du Roy d‘engager 
deux offleiers de la marine au service de l’Impera. 
trice ma Souveraine. En consequence je suis con¬ 
vene avec M r le Oapitaine Mathews qu’il iroit 5 St. 
PetersbouTg pour y regler en personne ses condi¬ 
tions. Mais comme on lui a cut qu’il ne pouvoit 
rendre la servioe etrangere sans une permission 
u Roy par eorit il en avoit supplie My Lord 
Harintong [Harrington] qui partit sans le lui 
avoir obtenu.f Je suppUe done Votre Excellence 
d’en supplier de ma part la Heine ; etJe ne doute 
pas que 8a Majeste n’aura point de difficult^ de le 
lui accorder. Mon homme a ordre d’attendre lea 
ordres de Votre Excellence dent je suis avec toutte 
l’eatime imaginable, 

“My Lord Due, 

“ Treshumble et tresobeisant eerviteur, 

“A. P. Cantbmib. 

“ Londres, 1735, 

“ le 17. de May, 1735.” 

(Brit. M. Add. MS. No. 32,787, f. 276 ) 

About this time the English ambassador at 
Constantinople, Lord Rinnoull, was intriguing 
against the Russian and Dutch courts, and was 
frequenting the company of the French 
minister. 

“I am extremely sorry,” writes the Duke of 
Newcastle [Holies] to Lord Kinnoul, “to be 
obliged to acquaint you that His Majesty has very 
lately received fresh complaints from the Imperial 
Russian and Dutch Ministers, Who all agree, that 
your whole conduct shews a manifest Partiality, in 
favor of France, and that the Consequences of it 
must at last be very hurtfull to the interests of the 
Imperial and Russian Courts.”^ 

For these instructions Prince A. Cantemir ex¬ 
pressed his gratitude in the following letter; 

“ My Lord Due, 

“ Je manquerois a mon devoir si jeneremer- 
ciois tres humblement Votre Excellence dell’honeur 
qu’elle me fit bien par Sa lettre et par la com¬ 
munication de T ordre du Roy envoy6 a My Lord 


» Whitehall, April 7, 1732. 
t George II. and Lord Harrington had departed 
for Hanover some days before. 

| P. R. 0. Foreign, Turkey, vol. xxviii. 


Rinoul.* J’ai expedie celui-ci 5 ma Cour. La 
quelle sans doute y trouvera une nouvelle preuwe 
de la sincere amitifi du Roy envers l’Imperatrioe 
ma Souveraine. J’ose meme assurer Votre Excel¬ 
lence d’avance,t que Sa Majeste Imperials en . . . 
au Roy sa reconoissance, et sera toujours prete 
a rendre des pareilles vos offices i Sa Majeztfs 
Brit. Je suis avec toutte l’estime et consideration 
imaginable, 

“ My Lord Duo, 

“ Londres, 1735, 

“ le 18. de May. “ de Votre Excellence, 

“ treshumble et tr&sobeissant servl - 
teur, 

“A. P. Oawtxihb.” 

(Public Record Office, Foreign, Russia, No. 27 ) 

These letters, short as they are, throw some 
light on the diplomatic relations between Eng¬ 
land and Russia in the first half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. 

B. Alexandrenko. 


SOME OBSCURE WORDS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

London: June 19, 1889. 

In the romance of Alexander and Dindimua 
the word jaudewin (or jandewin) occurs as a con¬ 
temptuous epithet applied to Jupiter in apassage 
in which the heathen gods are held up to ridicule. 
The same word is found (spelt jawdeuryne) in a 
quotation given in Halliwell’s dictionary, where 
it is applied, with other terms of abuse, to a 
Lollard. The word has not, so far as I know, 
hitherto been explained; Miitzner marks it as 
of unknown origin. I would point out that 
Littre gives Jean des vignes (“ John of the vine¬ 
yards ”) as meaning a bumpkin, a simpleton. 

Gower, in the Confessio Amantii, vol. i., 230, 
has a good deal to say about “a craft which 
cleped is facrere." Miitzner explains this, with 
obvious correctness, as the art of dissimulation, 
but throws no light on the etymology. I think 
facrere is clearly faire croire, “make believe.” 
Gower himself says, “ And thus faorere maketh 
bolov©#*'* 

The glossary to the Morte Arthurs (E E.T.S.) 
contains a supposed word eyne, explained as a 
narrow passage, with an etymologioal sugges¬ 
tion (A.S. engu) which is phonetically impos¬ 
sible. The fact is that eynis is an editorial 
misreading for eyuis, and the word is simply 
“eaves”—here used in its well-known sense, 
“ edge of a wood.” The n and the u in early 
English MSS. are often quite undistinguiahable. 
Another instance of their confusion is the word 
meet, which occurs several times in the Cursor 
Mundi. It should be ei test, the Anglo-Saxon 
cefest, malice. 

In the glossary to the Alliterative Poems, 
edited by Dr. Monis, the word lysoun is ex¬ 
plained as “ trace,” but no derivation is given. 
The passage says that the men of Sodom, struck 
blind by divine judgment, oould find no lysoun 
of Lot’s dwelling. I feelldoubtful about the 
etymology, but would suggest the O.F. luision, 
“ shining,” and render the word as “glimpse.” 

The word cury, oookery (as in the title of the 
well-known book “The Form of Oury”), is 
wrongly assigned by Miitzner to the Latin euro. 
In one of the translations of Higden the word 
appears as keweri, which is obviously from the 
Old French queu-x, cook. I have failed to find 
‘queuerie in Old French, but it probably existed. 
The word was apparently supposed by English 
writers to be derived from euro, as “cure” 
occurs in the Liber Curae Cocorum with the same 
sense. 

In Stratmann’s dictionary the words lac from 
the O.E. hie (neuter), a gift, offering, and laik 
from the O.N. leikr (maso.), play, sport, are 
treated as identical, though from the examples 


* In this place the letter is very much damaged, 
t ? Damaged. 
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referred to it appears that the two remained 
distinct in sense. Similarly the (origiually) 
strong ■verb laiken (rarely Idken), to play, is 
treated as identical with the weak Idken, to 
offer, sacrifice, which is derived from Idc. I 
should be glad of farther light on the mutual 
relations of these words. At present the view 
which appears to me the most probable is that 
they are all derived from the root Ilk (as in the 
verb to like), which, I am inclined to think, 
must in Original Teutonic have had the two 
allied senses “to resemble” and “to please.” 
On this view the etymological notion in O.E. 
I dean , to play, O.N. leikr, sport, Gothic laika, 
a dance, O.H.G. leih, music, would be that of 
taking pleasure (not of “leaping,” as often 
supposed), while tec, a gift, would mean “ that 
which gives pleasure, propitiates.” In O.E. 
the maso. tec, the formal equivalent of O.N. 
leikr, seems to be represented only by the suffix 
-lac, the modem -lock in wedlock. I do_not 
think that the sense of this suffix, is derived 
from the sense “ play ” (and oertainly not from 
that of “ offering ”), but that it has reference 
to the root in the sense of “ resemblance,” as 
in the adjective like and the noun lie, body. 
The suffix -ledge in knowledge (M.B. cndweleche) 
is not formally identical with -lock and O.N. 
-leikr, but with the O.N. -leiki (the O.E. equi¬ 
valent of which would be -Iwa), and, perhaps, 
with the M.E. substantive Iceche, appearance, 
pretence, which is plainly related in sense to 
the adjeotive like. It may be remarked that 
the O.E. Idc, medicine, whioh Bosworth treats 
as identical with Idc, “ offering,” and with the 
suffix -tec, ia from a different root. The phon- 
ology of this word is obscure, as the vowel 
would normally be ee. Perhaps the d may be 
due to the oonfusion with tec, offering, or to 
the influence of the verb Idenian. 

Henry Bradley. 


THE TRIPARTITE LIRE OP ST. PATRICK. 

Oxford: July 4,1689. 

With reference to the discussion recently 
carried on in the Academy respecting the Bolls’ 
edition of the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick, I 
have lately taken occasion to consult the Bod¬ 
leian MS., Bawl. B. 512. One result has been 
to find that, in my rash reliance on the pub¬ 
lished text, I aggravated the shortcomings of 
the transcriber. The following shows the 
extent to whioh I have unwittingly done him 
injustice: 

TairABTiTs Lips, Bolls’ ^ B 512- 

Eumoir. 


P. 64,1.13, habentur et 
haeo 

„ 1. 22, susoepit 
&M.2,flde 
,, „ babtlsmo 

114,1. 5, secht (seven) 
122, 11. 11, 12, hoc 
enim non 

148, 11. 24-5, d6cum 
.mi. eplscopo- 


rum 

172, 1. 13, operatur 
ipse. Eat enim, 

172, L 23, probat 
212, L 21, sic quod 
verbum 


Pol. 8b, herent hautem* 

„ susceperit 
,, fidem 
„ babtisma 
13d, ui. (re, six) 
14o,hoc enim nomen 

17d, d6 (ei), cum uii. 
episcopis 

20b, operatur. Ipse 
est enim, etc, 

,, probet 
25b, Sicque verbum 


Having got so far, I had the curiosity to turn 
hack and oollate the print with the opening 
folio of the MS. Life. The subjoined lists will 
be of comfort to students who cannot have the 


• M8. form is Art, with seoond down-stroke of r 
prolonged in a curve over t, and the straight hori¬ 
zontal line = n placed overhead. 


originals always at hand. To simplify them, I 
discriminate the Irish and Latin: 


TairARTiTE Lifb, Bon 
Edition. 


P. 2, note 1, Pafraicc 
„ 1. 7, fetarlicce 
„ 1. 8, fbiadnaisBi 

4.1. 17, taisechu 
G, 1. 22, nangente 
„ 1. 26, lassraib 
„ 1. 29, in[s]orohaig 

( 6 ) 

P. 2,1. 2, sedebat Pol 

4, 1. 6, tempore 
„ 1.10, ab 
„ 1. 12, Nehemiam 
„ 1. 13, Zorobabel 
„ 1. 25, ubl 
,, 1. 27, peccato 
„ 1. 30,intelligentiam 
,, 1. 31, peccati 

6.1. 4, peccato 
„ 1. 9, dixit 
8, 1. 10, husce 
„ 1. 18, Lavit 
„ 1. 19, litri 


Bawl. B. 512. 

(«) 

5a, Padraic 
,, fetailicci 
,, ihiadhnaisal 
5b, tiiteechaib 
5c, nangenti 
„ lasraib 
5d, roin[s]jrchaig 


5a, sed*[b]it 
,, tempor[e] 

5b, ap 

„ et Nt[be]miam 
,, Zorababel 
,, uibe 
,, pecato 
,, intellegentiam 
,, pc cati 
5c, pecato 
„ didt 

5d, de aqua ) J 
„ de ceco g| 
„ de litera; g 


Having occasion to quote a page of extracts 
from Tigemach, the editor says severely : 
“ These extracts are takeD, not from O'Conor’s 
inaccurate edition, but from Bawl. B. 488, a 
M8. . . . which is now in the Bodleian library ” 
(p. oxxviii.). I had the MS. under my hand 
yesterday, and it struck me it would be of 
interest to put the matter to the test. 


Tmfabtiti Lifb, Bolls’ 
Edition. 


Bawl. B. 488. 


(o) 


P. 572,1.11, badhraidh Fo). 6d, badhiaidhi 
„ „ iport ,, io port 

„ 1.13, Ailill ,. idon, Ailill 

„ 1.17, mac ,, u(= coic) mac 

,, 1.18, induib ,, niduib* 

(b) 


P. 


572, note, Constantini 
„ 1. 6, effectus 

„ 1.19, in Hiber- 

nlam 

„ 1. 20, ossuum 

„ 1. 20, Andria 

„ 1. 21, OoDstanti- 

nopolitanis 
„ L 25, archiepis- 
copus 


Fol. 6c, Oonstantinus 
,, t fit act as 
6d, an Iberniam 

„ os[suum] 

,, Anndria 
,, Oonstantinoba- 
lie tan is 

7a, arciepiscopus. 


The foregoing comes not inopportunely just 
now to offer fresh proof at first hand of the 
futility of striving to set up a dictatorship in 
the domain of Celtic philology. 

B. MacOarthy. 


SCIENCE. 

Soripture Natural Hietory: the Animals 
mentioned in the Bible. By Henry 
Chichester Hart. With many Illustrations. 
(Religious Tract Society.) 

This is an excellent little work. It forms 
one of the interesting series of the society’s 
“By-paths of Bible Knowledge,” and is a 
suitable companion of the numerous other 
manuals of the same series written by com¬ 
petent scholars whose names are a sufficient 
guarantee for their high value. 

Mr. Chichester Hart is the author of “A 
Naturalist’s Journey to Sinai, Petra, and 
South Palestine,” published in the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 

• The reading ni Is quite plain. Two similar 
examples are found in aniberniam, next line but 
one (1. 30 of column); in occurs in Oonstan- 
tino[poli] (1. 29). 


(October, 1885), itself a useful contribution 
to our knowledge of the natural history of 
those countries. Having had the advantage 
of a lengthened tour in Bible lands and with 
a familiarity with the works of other writers 
on Scriptural natural history, Mr. Hart has 
been able to give a succinct account of the 
various animals mentioned in the Bible. 

The work consists of 225 pages. The 
different animals are treated in alphabetical 
order without any reference to their position 
in the animal kingdom ; then follows a classi¬ 
fied list of animals arranged in their scientific 
order, another list of Scripture references, and 
an index. 

There are a few points in the book where, I 
think, it would be desirable either to correot 
or modify certain statements, and to this task 
I will confine myself. On the well-known 
passages (Prov. vi. 8 ; xxx. 25) about the ant 
said to lay up food in the summer for winter’s 
sustenance, Mr. Hart remarks, “ Such is, at 
least, the obvious implication contained in the 
text” (p. 15). The late Mr. Moggridge has 
clearly shown that some species of ants 
do lay up summer stores for winter use; 
at the same time there is nothing to prove 
that such storing-up properties are intended 
in the texts alluded to. It is not so much the 
foresight of the ant as its industry that is 
commended. Several commentators have 
failed to see this “obvious implication.” 
On p. 18 we must ask, if it is “ safe to con¬ 
clude that Tarshish was the old name of 
Ceylon or some part of it,” how can it be 
“ possible for it to have been an intermediate 
trading-place which drew its supplies from 
India”? Surely, the dog-headed baboon, 
sacred to Thoth and common on the Egyptian 
monuments, is the Cynooephalut hamadrya *, 
Lin., and not the Qelada Buppellii (p. 19). 
The akhaehterdnim of Esther viii. 14 is not 
rendered “ swift-steeds ” in the Revised 
Version, but “ used in the king’s service ”— 
“royal,” probably from an old Persian 
word (p. 47). With regard to the camel 
being unknown to the early Egyptians be¬ 
cause it is nowhere figured on the monuments, 
Mr. Hart follows Viotor Heyn, who says that 
the camel was first introduced into Africa as 
late as the third century of the Christian era. 
It is not safe to speak positively on a subject 
where we have only negative evidence to deal 
with. Although no figure of the camel is 
known to occur on the monuments, there is 
at least one Egyptain word, Kamaar (r = l), 
which most probably does denote this animal. 
Mr. Le Page Renouf has kindly given me all 
the extracts supposed to refer to the camel in 
Egyptian texts, from which I think it prob¬ 
able that this beast of burden was known to 
the old Egyptians; and this is in accord with 
the Biblical statements (see Gen. xii. 16 ; 
xxxvii. 25). Be this, however, as it may, is 
it not too much to say that the remarkable fact 
that the camel was not introduced into Africa 
until the third century of the Christian era is 
proved by the evidence we possess? (p. 51).* 

* Since the above was written I have discovered 
an interesting passage In Strabo (Gtogr. xvit. § 45, 
ed. Kramer) which clearly shows that the camel 
was known to the Egyptians and employed by 
them as a beast of burden in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadolphus (bom 309 b o.), and doubtless long 
before his days. This King of Egypt opened a 
high road from Myos Hormus on the Bed Sea, 
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Instead of Bo* bubalu* for the Indian “ buf¬ 
falo,” I would suggest Bubalu* buffelui, 
modem zoologists maintaining a generic dis¬ 
tinction between Bo* (ox) and Bubalu* 
(buffalo) (p. 55). I think there can be no 
doubt that the rir Khd&muth of Job vi. 6, 
notwithstanding the Jewish writers and the 
Targum, denotes not “the white of an egg,” 
but the “juice of purslain”; the expression 
is definite, not used “ merely to convey the 
idea of insipidity” generally, but specially 
that of purslain, according to an Arabic pro¬ 
verb, “ more foolish [insipid] than purslain ” 
(p. 62) Habba (p. 91) is not applied to the 
elephant in the Assyrian inscriptions; this 
error occurs aleo in Canon Tristram’s Nat. 
Ei*t. of the Bible (p. 81). Abba is 
the Accadian name of the camel, and is 
equated with the Assyrian gammalu (Heb. 
gdmdl) in the inscriptions. Mr. Hart does 
not approve of the reading of the Revised 
Version in Mat. xxiii. 24: “ Strain out a 
gnat.” The idea, he says, is “that of 
making an effort or straining at the act of 
swallowing things” (p. 114); but how can 
one possibly get this throat-choking idea 
from the Greek verb SnAifw “ to filter ” ? 
In Psalm xlv. 8, “ out of the ivory palaces,” 
&c., palaces are interpreted as meaning “ some 
sort of boxes or chests inlaid and veneered 
with ivory ” (p. 92); but surely hikdl can¬ 
not have the meaning of “a box.” The 
rendering of the Revised Version seems the 
correct one—“ Out of ivory palaces stringed 
instruments [minni] have made thee glad.” 
The 'alukdh of Prov. xxx. 15 probably denotes 
some vampire-like monster, such as the ghoul 
of The Arabian Night* ; and this explanation 
should have been mentioned, although certainly 
something maybe said in favour of the horse¬ 
leech (p. 133). The fable that the peli¬ 
can opened its breast with its beak and 
“ fed its young with its own blood, which 
seemed to derive support from the red 
tip of the end of the bill ” (p. 177), did not 
originally refer to the aquatic pelican, but to 
the vulture; and the “ life-rendering ” pelican 
8s an emblem of the Christian Church .is 
almost always figured as a vulture or an eagle. 
“The sea-monsters that draw out the breast 
and give Buck to their young ” (Lam. iv. 3) 
refer to jackals (Heb. tannim, the true read¬ 
ing), and not to any air-breaking aquatic 
mammal (p. 220). The Revised Version has 
the correct translation. 

I have noticed the following errata: 
“ Gypoetus ” instead of “ Gypoetus ”; “ Chy- 
seetus” for “Chrysaetus” (p. 88); “ Cir- 
coutus ” for “ Circaetus ” (p. 90); “ bubalcus ” 
for “ bubwlcus ” (p. 125); “ Sir E. Tennant ” 
for “Tennsnt” (p. 174); “Dr. Brehn” 
instead of “ Dr. Brehm” (p. 178); “selao” 
for “ Bolap ” (p. 181); “amnodytes” for 
“ammodytes” (p. 192); on p. 196 read 
“ Josh. vi. 4 ”; and, on p. 210, read “ rupes- 
tria ” instead of “ rupertris.” 


across the desert, to Ooptos on the Nile, which 
continued for ages the route by which Indian and 
Arabian merchandise was conveyed to Alexandria. 
“Formerly,” says Strabo, it., before the time of 
Philadelphus, “the camel-merchants [of Kann \- 
fnwopoi, those who carried their goods on 
camels] travelled by night, directing their course 
by the stars, and, like sailors, carried their water 
with them ; but now reservoirs [65f>eia] are pro¬ 
vided and deep wells sunk,” &c. 


I repeat that Mr. Hart’s volume is much to 
be commended|; and I hope that it will soon 
reach a second edition, then the few errata 
can be corrected, and the suggestions I have 
here made be considered. 

W. Houghton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OP THE SCYTHIANS. 

Settrlogton Rectory, York: July 8, 18:9. 

It may be admitted that the Soythian name 
has been applied by ancient writers to Teutonic 
tribes ; but it by no means follows, as Mr. 
Earl Blind contends, that all Scythians were 
Teutons. Pliny {N.H. iv. 25 [12]) was clearly 
conscious that the Scythian name, priica ilia 
appellatio, was loosely used; and Orosius 
reckons Alans, Huns, and Goths, among the 
Scythian tribes. 

We must not look for scientific ethnological 
precision in early geographers; and the true 
solution of the controversies as to the ethnio 
affinities of the Scythians seems to be that 
the term was used either geographically, or 
as an equivalent of what we should call 
“ nomads,” and included tribes some of which 
were Iranian, others Turkic, Mongolio, Slavio, 
or Teutonic. Similar fruitless discussions as to 
the ethnio affinities of the Pelasgi are now 
abandoned in favour of the generally admitted 
conclusion that the word was loosely used by 
classical writers as an equivalent of what we 
shouldoallthe “aborigines” orthe “ ancients.” 
Similarly, “ Moor ” meant merely a dark man; 
“Indian” the natives of Brazil, Chili. Cuba, or 
Virginia; and the word “nigger” is now 
popularly applied to negroes, Parsees, Hindus, 
Dravidians, Papuans, and Australians. 

Isaac Taylor. 


OBITUARY. 

ARTHUR AMIAUD. 

It is with a shook of pain and surprise that I 
have heard of the death of M. Arthur Amiaud, 
which took place at Paris on May 30. M. 
Amiaud was a rising orientalist whose Assyrio- 
logioal works had already placed him in the 
first rank of Assyrian scholars. A pupil of 
Prof. Oppert, he had devoted himself, like his 
master, to the decipherment of the early 
Accado-Sumerian monuments of Telloh; and it 
is in great measure to his labours that we owe 
our present knowledge of these interesting 
texts. His translations of them are being pub¬ 
lished in the new series of Record* of the Pott, 
which I am editing for Messrs. Bagster & Sons, 
and I received the last instalment of them from 
him only a few days before his death. His 
introduction to the translations in the first 
volume of the new series is a masterpiece of 
sound learning and judicious insight. M. 
Amiaud’s death was hastened by overwork. 
Like his illustrious fellow-countryman, Fran¬ 
cois Lenormant, whose loss is still deplored by 
oriental archaeology, he endeavoured to com¬ 
press too much into the narrow compass of a 
young man’s life. The knowledge that has 
perished with him can be appreciated only by 
those who have worked in the same fields of 
research. To the study of the language and 
monuments of pre-Semitic Chaldea ms un¬ 
timely death is a severe blow. 

A. H. S. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual general meeting of the Marine 
Biological Association was head in the rooms of 
the Royal Society on June 26. In the absence 
of Prof. Huxley, the chair was taken by Sir 


E. Bowman; and there were present, among 
others, Lord Walsingham, Prof. Flower, Prof. 
E. Bay Lankester, Admiral Sir Erasmus Om- 
manney, Mr. Gassiott, and Mr. Crisp. The 
report of the council shows that a most satis¬ 
factory amount of work has been done at Ply¬ 
mouth since the laboratory was opened at the 
end of June last year. Studies on various 
matters connected with the fishing industry 
are being carried on under the instructions of 
the council—the most important being the 
study of the life-history of the common sole, by 
Mr. Cunningham, and an investigation on the 
sense-organs of fishes, by Mr. Bateson, which 
it is expected will throw new light on the bait 
question. Other naturalists, among whom Mr. 
Weldon may be specially mentioned, have 
utilised the laboratory for carrying on inde¬ 
pendent biological researches, and much valu - 
able work is being done. The director (Mr. 
Bourne) reports that the arrangements at the 
laboratory are very satisfactory, and that the 
arrangements for the circulation of sea-water 
in the aquarium have worked well daring the 
year. A substantial increase has been made in 
the library, a oomplete set of the Challenger 
publications, presented by the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury, being the most notice¬ 
able additions to its shelves. With one excep¬ 
tion, the officers, vice-presidents, and council 
are the same as last year. Mr. Crisp has been 
compelled by increasing pressure of work to 
resign the post of hon. treasurer, whioh he has 
held with so much profit to the association 
since its foundation. His place is taken by 
Mr. E. L. Beckwith, formerly a prime warden 
of the Fishmongers’ Company; and Mr. Crisp 
retires to the council vice Mr. W. Caine. 

In connexion with this subject, we may 
mention that Prof. E. Ray Lankester, the hon. 
secretary of the Marine Biological Association, 
has just republished (Churchill), in handsome 
quarto form, with lithographed plates, two 
memoirs on Bhabdopleura and Amphioxus, 
whioh originally appeared in the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopic Science ; and that the 
July number of the Englith Illustrated Maga¬ 
zine contains a popular account of the St. 
Andrews marine laboratory, by Mr. E. E. 
Prince. 

The tenth session of the “ CongrSs Inter¬ 
national d’Archeologie prehistorique ” will be 
held in Paris, commencing on August 19. The 
meetings will take place in the College de 
France, under the presidency of Prof. A. De 
Quatrefages. Eight subjects are formally 
proposed for discussion, dealing chiefly with 
quaternary man. Englishmen desirous of 
joining the congress should send the fee of 
twelve francs to the treasurer, the Baron de 
Baye, 58, Avenue de la Grande-Armde, Paris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We quote the following from the July number 
of the Babylonian and Oriental Record (David 
Nutt): 

“ There Is at last, it appears, a probability of some 
valuable light being thrown upon the decipher¬ 
ment of the Hittite hieroglyphs. The sculptured 
remains found by Mr. O. Puchstein at Sinierli in 
Western Armenia are acoompanied by bilingual 
inscriptions in cuneiform and hieroglyphic 
characters. The smaller monuments have been 
removed to Berlin, and casts of the larger ones have 
been taken; and the inscriptions are being studied 
by the German Assyriolcgists. The script of the 
cuneiform texts approaches that of the Cappa¬ 
docian tablets discovered by Prof. Ramsay at 
Kaisariyeh, thus confirming the view expressed by 
Prof. Sayce and Mr. Boscawen that in these in¬ 
scriptions we have the remains of one branch at 
least of the Hittite language. There are, no 
doubt, other places in Asia Minor where such 
bilingual monuments exist; and it is to be hoped 
that diligent search will be made for them.” 


I 
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The current numbers of two German periodi¬ 
cals (the Berliner Phtlologische Wochenaehri/t 
and Lehrproben und Lehrgiinge) contain notices 
of Prof. Sonnenschein’s “Parallel Grammar” 
series. In the latter paper Dr. Hornemann, of 
Hanover, diaousses the idea of parallel grammars 
in detail, anddemandsa similar seriesfor German 
schools, expressing the highest approval of the 
methods followed in the English series. In the 
former Dr. P. Muller, of Balzwedel, reviewing 
the Latin Grammar alone, says that in dearness 
and accuracy it leaves 11 scarcely anything to 
be desired.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institi'ti. — (Annual Meeting, Monday, 
July 1) 

Sm Gaonoa Stoxbs, president, in the chair.—After 
the reading and adoption of the repoit, an address 
by Prof. Sayce was read by Dr. Wright. It gave 
a description of what has become known as to the 
conquests of Amenopbis III., the palace and its 
archives, which have only lately been discovered, 
and which Prof. Sayce went last winter to investi¬ 
gate on the spot. Of the tablets and inscriptions, 
he said: “ From them we learn that m the 
fifteenth century before our era—a century before 
the Exodus—active literary intercourse was going 
on throughout the civilised world of Western Asia, 
between Babylon and Egypt and the smaller states 
of Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, and even 
of Eastern Eappadokia. And this intercourse was 
carried on by means of the Babylonian language, 
and the complicated Babylonian script. This 
implies that, all over the civilised East, there were 
libraries and schools where the Babylonian lan¬ 
guage and literature were taught and learned. 
Babylonian, in fact, was as much the language of 
diplomacy and cultivated society as French has 
been in modem times, with the difference that, 
whereas it does not take long to learn to read 
French, the cuneiform syllabary required years of 
hard labour and attention before it could be 
acquired."—A vote of thanks was passed to Prof. 
Sayce for his address, to Dr. Wright for reading 
it, and to the president. 

(Special Meeting, Friday, July 5 ) 

Sin Gaonoa Stoxbs, president, in the chair.—M. 
Naville read a paper upon “The Historical Re¬ 
sults of his Excavations at Bubaatis. ” fie reminded 
his audience of the interesting reference to the 
words of the Prophet Ezekiel as be stood by the 
riverOhebar, reading the whole passage (xxx. 13-18), 
studded as it is throughout with names of the 
great Egyptian cities, Noph, Pa throe, Zoan, Pelu- 
sium, the northern stronghold of Egypt, with 
Aven or Heliopolis and Bubaatis last of all, and 
the topic of which he was chiefly to speak. 
Having again read the last of the six verses, 
“The young men of Aven and Pibeseth shall fall 
by the sword,” he reminded his hearers that 
Heliopolis was well known, but where, be asked, is 
Pibeseth (Bubaatis) t He then described the site 
which he has restored to history after a long 
night of gloom by such stubborn will and thoiough 
success. He pitched his tent there, along with 
his friend Mr. Griffith, in the spring of 1887, and 
at once began the fiuitful diggings. The first 
try showed the temple was not lost. There 
turned up hidden heaps of granite blocks and 
colossal columns, reminding him of what had been 
seen at Zoan by Meriette. It cost the winters of 
1888 and 1889 to lay all bare. To assure them¬ 
selves nothing was lost, they pulled down the heaps 
of stones piled up by the fall of the walls of the 
two halls. Rolling and turning every block gave 
them inscriptions and monuments invaluable. A 
granite shrine 200 yards long yielded fragments 
of Hathor’s (the Egyptian Venus) head and 
shattered statues. The temple could be planned ; 
it had four halls of different date. The first from 
the east, perhaps the oldest, was entered between 
two enormous columns, with palm capitals. Out¬ 
side the door were two great Byktos statues ; one 
was now in the British Museum. Beyond was a 
second hall, also very archaic; since Osorkon II. 
it was named the Festive Hall in memory of a 


great earned fete. Fuither west still was the most 
luxurious part of the temple j a hall propped on 
pillars, with lotus or palm leaf capitals, and on 
pillars capped by a finely-chiselled Hathor head; 
the best specimen is in the Boston Museum. The 
temple ended in a very large room, the largest 
area of the four. This was never finished, but at 
the end was Fasht’s shrine; fragments are in the 
British Museum. Save Zoan, a city very like 
Bubastis, none in the Delta has yielded so many 
monuments, spanning so many centuries of such 
varying epochs from the great fonrth dynasty 
down to the Ftolemies. M. Naville examined 
most carefully the colossal architraves on which 
the name of Ramses II. has been engraven in 
such utter obliteration of the rightful owners 
that it is often hopeless to restore the stolen 
property. Yet M. Naville has spared no pains 
to do so wherever it has been possible, and 
his triumphs in this way have been most cheering, 
and that in seemingly quite hopeless cases. They 
have helped to fill not only monumental gaps, 
but also many a blank left by our Greek and 
other literary sources. The contributions in this 
way furnished by Bubastis were simply marvellous. 
To show these and parallel successes M. Naville 
reviewed Manetho’s thirty dynasties from 
the second, including the Fharoah Sethenes, 
whose monumental escutcheon is preserved in the 
Oxford Museum, to the thirtieth, and even the 
Ptolemies, and beyond them to the Roman rule of 
Augustus. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The experiment of giving a ohromo-lithograph 
with art magazines is again tried this month 
by the Art Journal. The reproduction of Miss 
Maude Goodman’s “Little Chrysanthemum” 
is pretty enough, but not so good as the omni¬ 
present “ Bubbles.” We should advise that 
this class of illustration should be left to Messrs. 
Pears and the Christmas numbers. The most 
notable items in the letterpress are “ Corot,” 
by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, who writes with 
a technical knowledge of the methods and 
aims of the modern school possessed by few 
critics; and the opinions of a French “ artist of 
eminence ” on the British Fine Art Section at 
the Paris Exhibition. 

Me. Alfred Dawson is to be congratulated 
on his fine engraving, in the Portfolio, after the 
well-known PietJi by Francia in the National 
Gallery. The expressions of the heads are 
admirably pr< served. There is not so much to 
say in praise of Mr. Cameron’s etching of 
Perth. We observe that the Countess E. M. 
Cesaresco’s interesting account of the Lake of 
Iseo is illustrated with pretty little drawings by 
Mr. E. L. Seeley. 

The Magazine of Art has an etching after a 
picture by Mr. Tom Graham called “A 
Passing Salute.” It has apparently taken two 
artists (Messrs. H. Masse and A. Withers) 
to complete this not very interesting plate. 
Some of the woodcuts are much better, as M. 
Jonnard’s “ Snake in the Grass ” after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and those by Mr. Center 
in the article on “ Current Art." The special 
feature of the number is an account of Prof. 
Herkomer’a “ Music Play,” written and illus¬ 
trated by himself; but Mr. J. M. Gray’s 
account of John BrowD, the Scotch artist 
(1732-1787), is of perhaps more permanent in¬ 
terest. 

The contest of cartoons between Michel 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci forms the 
subject of a study by M. Eugene Muntz 
now appearing in L'Art, which is otherwise 
mainly occupied by the International Exhibi¬ 
tion. In the last number(G03) Mr. G. de Leris 
continues his papers on watercolour, andM, A. 
Hustin bis on the painters of the century. A 


powerful etching by M. L._ C. Penet, after a 
picture of an old woman making out an account, 
by Ribot, accompanies this number. 


THE LONDON GROUP OF SECRETAN 
PICTURES. 

The group of pictures from the Secretan Collec¬ 
tion which have come over to be sold in London 
on Saturday may be divided into three classes : 
Dutch pictures of the great Dutch epoch—the 
seventeenth century; French pictures of the 
period of Watteau; and French pictures that are 
wholly modern, the work of the so-called 
“Romanticists” of only the last generation. 
But as will readily be apparent, each class is 
represented by but a very few canvases. 

There is noticeable among the Dutchmen— 
after an Isaac Ostade that is fairly luminous 
and beautiful—the work especially of Hobbema. 
This realistic painter of Dutoh lowland scenery 
—of coppice, and marsh land, and wide-stretch¬ 
ing plain—has here two pictures. One of 
them—“ Landscape with Cattle and Figures ” 
—was last in the San Donato collection. The 
figures are attributed to. Adrian Van de Velde. 
The tone of the picture is on the whole brown; 
the landscape, iu the main, wooded and marshy. 
The other Hobbema—“ View of a Water Mill 
and adjoining Cottages ”—is an extremely im¬ 
portant example of the master. It was in the 
Hamilton Palace collection, and was among 
the “ Cent Chefs d’CEuvre” shown in Paris a 
few years ago. Admirable and intricate as it 
undoubtedly must be pronounced in subject 
and in lighting, it is at bottom far less masterly 
than the gieat Hobbema—“ The Avenue at 
Middelharnis ”—whioh, through the wise 
purchase of the. Peel collection, now many 
years since, adorns the National Gallery. 

We pass to the French pictures. The earlier 
period—the period of Watteau—is represented 
by four examples of various size and quality 
from the hand of Watteau’s daintiest but not 
most masculine follower, Jean Baptiste Pater. 
“A Camp Scene” (No. 1) shows how the 
painter followed his master in scenes of military 
life as well as in those of elegant junketings. 
It is full of action and vivacity. A second 
“ Camp Scene” (No. 2)—showing some sixteen 
people, reposing, standing, or flirting, near the 
tents and the camp fire—is an equally tiny and 
an equally expressive panel. No. 3, though 
agreeable, is not so fine a picture as No. 4; but 
it is at all events what it calls itself—it is a true 
“ Fete Champetre.” Whereas No. 4 is rather 
a bathing scene, in which the ladies are not un¬ 
willing to take light refreshment when they 
are but momentarily tired of the pool or the 
stream; or, it may be, are not unwilling to 
trifle with a favourite dog, or with each other 
or with their own beauties. The feeling of the 
artist and his dainty accomplishment are made 
manifest through every inch of this most 
characteristic work—never, perhaps, better than 
in the exquisite harmony of white and silver- 
grey in the incompleted attire of the plump 
young woman crawling up the bank from the 
water. And elsewhere there are the noble 
reds, the golden browns, the embrowned greys, 
of a painter whose vision of colour was almost 
as luxurious as it was refined. 

With the examples of the modem French 
“Romanticists” we come upon an art not 
subtle and delicate like Pater’s and Watteau’s; 
but very often violent, very often self-assertive. 
The chief exception is to be found, of course, 
in the art of Millet—overrated, very likely, like 
the rest, but at all events reticent and self-pos¬ 
sessed, and suggesting always a reserve of 
strength it makes no effort to display. “ Le 
Vanneur”—the winnower—(No. 16) proves 
easily enough, to the expert. Millet’s never-ob¬ 
truded knowledge, his refined sentiment of 
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reality, his almost poetic yet never no veracious afeeende pci Skandinavien (“ On the Chronology 
vision of the country life of every day. But of the Bronze Age, vrith Special Reference to 
ii_ ■ _ _i m_ una. tt-1 a- j: -i» . u...1.). n l n . 1 aQ* In The 


there is a single Troyon—“The Heights of 
Suresnes” (No. J7)—which shows what “Le 
"Vanneur” after all does not quite show—a 
great man at his _ greatest. The light and 
shade fall first on brown and tawny and white 
cattle in the foreground; then on a reach of 
the Seine river, greenish-silver; on the many- 
arched bridge in middle distance; on the ex¬ 
tended plain, and the smiling coteaux. Here, 


The Heights of Scandinavia ” ; Stockholm, 


THE 8 TAQE. 

STAGE NOTES. 


Civilisation of Sweden (p. 46) I refer to this Mdme. Sabah Bernhardt selected the part 


The chronology of 
Scandinavia— in cludin 
runic inscriptions—11 
the see of the runes, i 


the first iron age in on Tuesday night. It must suffioe for the 


unquestionably, is Troyon at bis very best— the Society of Antiquaries of Sweden (Stook- bility and its foro >. And secondly, that the 
Troyon grappling successfully with a theme holm, 1887). A German translation of this death-scene—in pleasing contrast with a death 
which would have taxed even Turner’s art and paper was published in the eighteenth volume scene generally—was remarkable for its self- 
have satisfied his ambition. With the of Ihe Archiv fiir Anthropologie (Brunswick, control and quietude of power. M. Berton was 
Delacroixs and Decamps we come among 1888). _ likewise well received. The programme for 

that order of painting which, however brilliant Mr.Bradley says also that “a half millen- next week is sufficiently varied, 

particular examples of it may be, commends nium is the smallest measure of time with which _ iT _ it _,_^ x _. A ,_ x 3 , _ M 


itself most to the unversed in the truest prehistoric archaeology can at present reason- we saw ine oinernigur, wiin a great aeai oi 
achievements of art - to the violent, whose ably attempt to deal.” I hope that everyone interest, ‘ Jim the Penman as it is now 
temperament unfortunately incapacitates them who has taken notice of the above-mentioned performed at the Shaftesbury Theatre, where 


control and quietude of power. M. Berton was 
likewise well received. The programme for 
next week is sufficiently varied. 

We saw the other night, with a great deal of 
interest, “Jim the Penman” as it is now 


temperament unfortunately incapacitates them who hi __ _ ___ 

from receiving art in its refinement; to the papers will agree with me that a half the management or mr. w iuara. ana mr. juarc 
narrowly - informed, who are attracted by millennium is not the smallest measure of time ba8 ’ n **> 

showiness and smartness and by the unremit- for the prehistoric archaeologist when treating ?o begm with the thing which lanot the moat 
ting evidence of exuberant self-satisfaction, the bronze and the iron ages. I think that important yet which has its importance, ate 
About Decamps and Delacroix much sturdy half a century—or, for the more remote periods, all—the piece is admirably mounted . a succes- 
nonsense has of late been written, jtt will one century—can be used as such a measure. sion of rich and thoroughly tasteful interiors 
shortly, of course, be foreotten. Dficamps's Oscar Montelius. pleasing the eye. As regards the play itself. 


the management of Mr. Willard and Mr. Lart 


About Decamps and Delacroix much sturdy half a century—or, for the more remote periods, 
nonsense has of late been written, jtt will one century—can be used as such a measure. 


shortly, of course, be forgotten. Dficamps’s 
“Courtyard” (No. 12)—a scene with the rich 
and fierce light and the sombre shadows of the 
Bast—is as merely forcible as it it is possible to 
be. It is, indeed, distinctly admirable in its 
own limited way. Delacroix, in “Christopher 


Osoab Montelius. 
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it is, of course, late to criticise it in great 

- ---- detail; but the playgoer may be reminded that, 

while from its theme, and from the method 
NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, selected to treat the theme, it lacks pure beauty 

of diction and the ready engagingness of 
Royal Historical and Archaeological comedy, “ Jim the Penman ” does, neverthe- 


Columbus at the Monastery" (No. 13)-with sua comeay, ”Uim tno x-enman ooes, nevervue- 

the figures and the story somewhat unimportant Association of Ireland will hold 8 meeting at less hold the spectator s attention from the 
against the impressive lighting of the white week, beginning on Wednesday, first moment to the last. It is very strong in 


sgainst the impressive lighting of the white 
and blue wall—is at all events tolerable. In 
" The Giaour," however (No. 14), he is chiefly 
restless and self-assertive, theatric and sensa¬ 
tional. Here, as often, Delacroix’s violence of 
colour and action is unredeemed by beauty or 
by thought. A few people in England, and 
rather more in Scotland, just at present, are 
suffering from the fever of “ Romanticism.” 
They swallow the bad with the good. They 
mist sdee a disease for a revelation. Their 
malady will run its course; and those of 
soundest constitution will come back to us, 
clothed and in their right minds, and on the 


July 17, and lasting for three days. Among construction, and in its principal character it 
the places to be visited is the ruined Dominican presents a sinner not wholly undeserving of 
abbey of Kilmallock, with numerous altar- sympathy—an erring mortal, indeed, instead of 
tombs (including that of the famous White a demon. Coming to the cast of the play as 
Knight), all of which are now in a more or less it is given at the Shaftesbury, when one has 
dilapidated condition. Following the method said that the part of the inginue is performed 
previously adopted in several similar oases, the quite without distinction, one has pointed out 
Association have had plans and a report pre- the only weak spot; and—for we would by no 
pared for the preservation of these ruins, and means be too harsh—even that spot is never 
invite subscriptions to make up the sum of £50 weak to the point of offensiveness. The three 
required. We are glad to see that the number performances which live in the mind are those 
of candidates for election at this meeting of the of Mr. Willard, Mr. Mackintosh, and Lady 


uiumcu nuu iu burn: minus, auu uu tuo « 

way, perhaps, to be ready for the reception of ye ‘ 
the more refined of English art—the art of M 
Wilson and Turmr, of David Oox and Dewint. & 1 
Frederick Wedmore. pair 


association amounts to no less than seventy- 


Monckton. Mr. Mackintosh is now seen for the 
first time. As the Baron Hardfeldt, he is a 
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If some of the finest works are not here repre 


always given, singular directness and reality to 
the sufferings and suspicions of the woman who 


sented, and if those that are seem familiar, the 

cossesroNDECcs:. imu Ata. f.„. „ SSi 

THE CHRONOLOGY OF PREHISTORIC time IN memorial of an interesting collection, and a j 0 j n << The Panel Pioture ”—go as near 

In the Academy of June 16, Mr. Henry mven 01 ‘ the less of infinite service. Still, the great 

Bradley has had the kindness to speak in a The Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company have performance of all is Mr. Willard’s, which we 

friendly way of my book, The Civilisation of deoided to hold in their hall in the City of like not because it is immediately striking—it 

Sweden in Heathen Times, for which I thank London, in March next, an exhibition of does not take much for an actor of Mr. 

him. There are only two points with respect modern armour and blades, and of art work in Willard’s decisiveness and nervous force to be 

to which I should like to make some remarks. brass and other yellow metals. The object of immediately striking—but because it is true to 

Mr. Bradley says, that the scheme is to enoourage British craftsmen, the very depths of the character he depicts, 

“it is rather disappointing to find that the apprentices, and designers to produce really and is just as delicately artistic as it is con- 


little volume nevertheless forms an interesting 
memorial of an interesting collection, and a 


She is not here required to do what she did not 


memo™ oi nu rnwresung couecimu. auu . w ago in “ The Panel Pioture ”-go as near 
worthy companion to the Catalogues Illustrcs, ® 9,• , _ . >i_ . 0 

of which Mr. Blackburn claims to be the a8 P 08a b . le to actually saving a play no human 
inventor art could rescue from collapse ; but she is none 


the less of infinite service. Still, the great 
performance of all is Mr. Willard’s, which we 
like not because it is immediately striking—it 


to which I should like to make some remarks. brass and otl 
Mr. Bradley says, that the scheme is 

“ it is rather disappointing to find that the apprentices, i 
author’s views as to the absolute chronology of flrstrate work, 
the three great culture-periods—which differ very , 

widely-from the theories maintained by earlier E have r 
authorities—are stated without the slightest indl- Vilanova y . 
cations of the nature of the grounds on which they Royal Acadei 
are based.’’ reply of Can 


We have received the Diseurso of Dr. D. J. 


the very depths of the character he depicts, 
and is just as delicately artistic as it is con¬ 
vincing. In his dealings with his abandoned 
and tyrannical confederate, in his dealings with 
the daughter he is tender to, and the wife who 


Vilanova y Piera on his reception into the is much to him, Jem Ralston, as Mr. Willard 
Royal Academy of History in Madrid, with the represents him, comports himself to the life. 


Mr. Bradley certainly admits that it did not . Si 8 n ° r TUanova is on prehistoric or proto 


reply of Canovas del Castillo. The discourse And Mr. Willard’s death-scene is a lesson to 


many of his fellow players—a lesson iu 
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belong to the plan of my book to give more lu8tono Spam, and is an excellent summary of reality and dignity. It is not long drawn out. 
than the results ot my researches into the pre- recent discoveries. The speaker maintains that The actor shows no sign of being loth to have 
historic past of Sweden. It would have been there * s no break between the mesolithic and done with it—of nursing and prolonging its 


quite another book had I tried to explain also 
the grounds on which these results are baaed. 

As to the chronology, this was not necessary, 
because I had already given a full account 
of that important question in my work, Om 


neolithic periods, but a continual indigenous every moment. It is impressive in its quietude, 


development, without any necessary interven¬ 
tion of foreign races. 

* See a review of this book by Prof. G. Stephens 


tidsbestiimning inom bronsaldern med eiirekildt lu the Acadbmy of May 8, 1886. 


and, so to speak, in its ease. But the whole 
performance is remarkable, and this is but a 
worthy end to it. 

“ The School for Scandal ” is irresistible; 
and it was as much from expectation of 
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pleasure as from sense of duty that we spent 
an hour or two in watching what proved to be 
not a brilliant performance of it at the 
Vaudeville on Wednesday morning. The 
rehearsals seemed—in the case of one or two 
actors at least—to have been somewhat in¬ 
sufficient ; and with one or two others again it 
was felt that something more than rehearsals— 
a change of personality as much as a change of 
method—was required for the perfecting of 
that which was amiss. The ocoasion was the 
matin de of Mrs. Horace Nevill (Miss Annie 
Bose). The lady—who is comely and spirited, 
but who wants, it seems, certain of the tradi¬ 
tions—played Lady Teazle, and played it by no 
means badly. But the stage of the Vaudeville 
has seen, in its time, Lady Teazles gayer, lighter, 
more spontaneous. Still, the last need not be 
judged severely. The representative of Lady 
Sneerwell wanted “ mellowness of sneer,” and 
the representative of Mrs. Candour had not quite 
the requisite amount of cordiality and gush. 
Maria was played prettily and earnestly by 
Miss May Woolgar Mellon. Among the men, 
he who was chiefly lacking was the Joseph 
Surface. This gentleman had no finish, and no 
subtlety. The Charles Surface of Mr. Fuller 
M e ll ia h was no doubt a young performance. 
Still, it was elegant and sympathetic. There 
was in it the making of a good Charles Surface. 
The representatives of Crabtree and Backbite 
were somewhat rough. Mr. Fred Thorne’s Sir 
Oliver and Mr. Maolean’s Sir Peter Teazle were 
to tiie other hand sound and discreet perfor¬ 
mances, judicious in conception and ripe in 
method. 

Mr. Edward B. Bussell, the well-known 
editor of the Liverpool Daily Post, has just re- 

f ublished from his newspaper “ Shakspere as a 
’laywright” and “Macbeth Re-visited." 
These are articles with all the conclusions of 
which we do not feel bound to agree, but they 
are at least things written with intelligence and 
knowledge as well as enthusiasm, Mr. Bussell 
being undoubtedly among the closer students 
of the acted drama. 


MUSIC. 

VEBDI’S “ OTELLO ” AT THE LYCEUM. 

It is more than two years since Verdi’s latest 
work was produoed at La Scala, and now it is to 
Mr. M. L. Mayer that the English public is 
indebted for the performances of “ Otello ” 
now taking place at the Lyoeum Theatre. 
Singers, chorus, band, conductor, scenery— 
everything has been brought bom Milan except 
■La Scala itself; and a theatre of that size is 
certainly necessary for a singer of suoh power 
as Signor Tamagno, and for the stage effects 
especially of the first and second acts. 

The art work of Verdi may roughly be 
divided into two periods: to the former be¬ 
long “ II Trovatore,” “ La Traviata,” and other 
operas hujut generis; to the latter “ Aida ” and 
“Otello.” When, nearly eighteen years ago, 

Aida ” was given at Cairo, the composer was 
said, by certain aritios, to have written that work 
under the influence of Wagner; and the same 
thing is now being repeated with regard to 
“Otello.” Anything that savours of 
personality in art is objeotionable; and it 
would perhaps be better to note the simple 
fact that Verdi of late has shown a greater re¬ 
gard for dramatic truth, and a greater desire 
to make the orchestra play an important role in 
opera. 

A composer depends for sucoess to a very 
great extent upon his librettist, and in Arrigo 
Boito Verdi selected a man who understood 
what to do and how to do it. It is interesting 
to see how respectfully he has evolved an 
opera-book from the play of the dramatist. 


Certain alterations were advisable, others 
necessary. A word of praise must also be 
said respecting the excellent English ver¬ 
sion of the late Dr. Hueffer. In many places 
he has been able to incorporate the actual 
words of Shakspere. The first act opens 
with the landing of Othello at Cyprus. There 
is always something more or less conventional 
about the musioal description of a storm ; but 
there is a stroke of genius in the opening bars, 
when with terrific force the dominant discord 
of the eleventh strikes the ear. The prayer 
for the safety of the galley “that Venetia’s 
fortunes carries,” and afterwards the jubilant 
shouts of the crowd, are graphically portrayed. 
In the “ bonfire ” chorus, the drinkin 60 song of 
Iago, and the musio during the fight bet ween 
Montano and Cassio, there are many points 
worthy of mention; but the magnificent duet 
between Othello and Desdemona brings the act 
to an effective and dramatic dose. Both here 
and in many other portions of the work the 
music reflects the meaning of the words and 
the movements of the aotors; or, rather let us 
say, the various dements are not mechanically 
mixed, but really combined. In the second 
act Iago tempts Cassio to speak with Desde¬ 
mona, and on the departure of the latter Iago 
gives us his “ Credo ” ; and for this addition 
the librettist may well be excused, for the 
bitter words assigned to the Ancient have in¬ 
spired the composer. The musioal setting of 
" Credo” is indeed striking. In the ensuing 
dialogue between Othello and Iago there are 
some masterly touohes, and the “Jealousy” 
theme with its consecutive fifths and octaves 
stands out with singular prominence. Boito, 
wishing to offer some marked contrast to the 
exciting scenes of the tragedy, here introduces 
a gift-offering procession of men, women, and 
children. They are seen at the back of the 
stage surrounding Desdemona in a garden 
which is separated from the front hall by glass 
doors. The light Volkdied choral music is 
suitably accompanied by guitars and mando¬ 
lins. This forms a very pretty pioture; and, 
owing to the glass partition, tne voices have a 
a soft, veiled sound. The “ handkerchief ” 
scene gives rise to a clever quartet. Then we 
have the furious rage of Othello and the devilish 
oraft of Iago presented with terrible reality. 
The passage in which the latter describes the 
talking of Cassio in his sleep is aremarkable one. 
In the third act, Othello listens to the con¬ 
versation between Iago and Cassio, but in this 
scene did not seem to us very impressive. The 
arrival of the ambassadors leads to a fine tableau, 
and the concerted musio is skilful and impos¬ 
ing. As the curtain falls, Iago stands with 
his foot on the body of the prostrate Othello. 
In the last act, Desdemona sings her pathetic 
“ Willow ” song, and offers up a gentle prayer 
to the Virgin. The entry of Othello previous 
to the final catastrophe has already become 
famous for the mysterious passage for the 
double basses. 

We have said nothing about the orchestra¬ 
tion, one of the most notable features of the 
work. Not even in “Aida ” has the composer 
displayed suoh genius. And this will, perhaps, 
be the best place to speak of the admirable 
playing of the Milanese orchestra under the 
direction of the world-famed conductor, Signor 
Faocio. Signora Catan€o, who made her first 
appearance in England, is more satisfactory as 
an actress than as a singer. She was heard at 
her best in some of the quiet passages in the 
love duet of the first, and in the prayer of the 
last act. When, however, Bhe rose from her knees 
to acknowledge the ill-timed applause of the 
public, the whole charm of the scene was 
broken. Signor Tamagno (Othello) has a mag- 
nifioent organ, though perhaps the quality of 
voice is not all that could be desired. Some of 
his high notes told with thrilling effect. 


The impersonation of Iago by M. Maurel was, 
however, the chief feature of the performance.. 
His singing was good, but his acting mar¬ 
vellous. His face is all movement, and he 
attracts as much attention when he stands lis¬ 
tening as when he is actively engaged. We 
were, indeed, sorry to see so clever and intelli¬ 
gent an actor yield to the wishes of the publio 
and repeat the soliloquy in the second act. The 
other roles were in more or less competent 
hands. The choral singing was excellent. 

The performance of tne opera was, then, on 
the whole, one of exceptional merit. Amid 
so much that was new and attractive, it is 
difficult to say exactly what the future of this 
work will be. As given on Friday, July 5, it 
was undoubtedly a brilliant success; but when 
it has lost the Mat of novelty we fanoy that, 
while in no whit inferior to “Aida” in 
dramatic interest, the musio, with the exception 
of some special pages mentioned above, will be 
found less characteristic than that of the earlier, 
work. Its qualities are at times negative 
rather than positive. And then, if we mistake 
not, the best comes first. The first two acts 
impressed us more than the last two. 

J. S. Shhdlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The programme of the second concert of the 
Hyde Park Academy of Music, at Steinway 
Hall, last Thursday week, included some inter¬ 
esting choral music. Hofmann’s clever Can¬ 
tata, “ Song of the Noras,” and selections from 
Signor Mancinelli’s Oratorio, “Isaias,” were 
sung in a most careful and intelligent manner. 
The voices are well trained; and the conductor, 
Mr. H. F. Frost, has a clear, decisive beat. 
The pianoforte solo of Miss C. Enriquez 
deserves mention. 

Mr. Sims Beeves gave a concert at St. 
James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon. The room 
was crowded ; but this was by no means sur¬ 
prising, for the concert-giver had provided an 
unusually attractive programme. Mdlle. 
Marie van Zandt and Mdme. Antoinette Stir¬ 
ling, and Messrs. E. Lloyd, Ben Davies, and 
Foli contributed songs; and Mdlle. Hdene de 
Duncan, ayoung ladypianistfrom the St. Peters¬ 
burg Conservatoire, made a very favourable 
debut in some Chopin solos. But, in addition 
to all this, Mr. Henry Irving recited “ The 
Dream of Eugene Aram,” and Mr. Toole 
amused the audienoe with “ Trying a Magis¬ 
trate.” 

Oh the same afternoon Mr. Max Heinrich, 
with the assistance of Herr Sohonberger, gave 
a second conoert at Prince’s Hall, which was 
very successful. Miss Lena Little sang charm¬ 
ingly. 

M. Vladimir de Paohmahh gave a third 
Chopin recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
afternoon, and once more proved himself an 
admirable interpreter of the Polish composer’s 
musio. His rendering of the “FuneralMarch ” 
Sonata was exceedingly fine. The A flat 
Ballade was given with wonderful finish and 
charm. We wonder what authority M. de 
Pachmann has for the added notes in the 
Etude in F Minor. The audience was most 
enthusiastic, and at the close of the performance 
the pianist was presented with a laurel wreath. 

The Bichter series of concerts came to a 
dose on Monday evening with a performance 
of Berlioz’s “ Faust.” Mrs. Mary Davies was 
the Margaret and Mr. E. Lloyd the Faust. Mr. 
Pierpoint sang the Brander musio well; and 
Mr. Max Heinrich was exceedingly good in 
the part of Mephistopheles, though, perhaps, a 
trifle tame. The choir left much to desire, but 
the orchestral playing was very fine. The con¬ 
ductor was muoh applauded at the close. 
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Taa performance of Hermann Goetz’s opera, 
“ The Taming of the Shrew,” by the pupils of 
the Boyal College of Mtutio, at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, 
deserves special mention. Sir George Grove 
and Dr. Stanford may be congratulated on 
selecting a work which, since its production by 
the Carl Bosa company in 1880, has been 
singularly neglected. It may be that the piece 
is more remarkable for lyric charm than for 
dramatic power, but it is full of interest. The 
performance was one of considerable excellence. 
Miss E. Davies (Katherine) and Miss M. Davies 
(Bianca) sang and acted exceedingly well. The 
former shows aptitude for the stage, and the 
latter has a pleasing voice. Mr. L. Pringle 
was very successful as Hortensio. The 
Petruchio (Mr. J. Sandbrook) and the Baptists 
(Mr._ C. J. Magrath) also did well. The choral 
stoging was bright and tuneful, and the general 
eruemble good. Dr. Villiers Stanford conducted 
the performance with his usual care and 
intelligence. 
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Ths Bonos cannot undertake to return, or 


is the succession of difficulties 'which beset voice of arms, clothes, and ammunition for 
Yergennes, and the patient determination thirty thousand men and two hundred cannon, 


with which he overcame them, 
the indiscretions of generous 


to correspond with the writers of, rejected {[ike La Fayette; of meaner partisans, 


manuscript. , chais; to roue a lethargio king, moving, that it knew nothing of these things, or so weak 

It *e particularly requested that all business „ HotBptl r has it, “ a dish of .H™™* mill that it could not hinder them? But, in truth, 


half patriots, half intriguers, like Beaumar- 


To control and asking, “ Do you want heavy iron cannon, 
enthusiasts sea-officers of distinction, or ships ? Your 
pftrtimmii, special orders will enable me to procure them.” 
> Beaumar- Was the French government so ill-informed 


” pamcwany requenea mas au ousincu as Hotspur has it, “ a dish of milk that it could not hinder them? But, in truth, 

letters regarding the supply of the paper, with an honourable action ”; to overcome the the connivance with Deane’B schemes was only 
Ac., may be addressed to the Publishes, and jealous suspicions, the irritable arrogance, the fulfilment of a policy which Yergennes 
not to the Eduob. and, it must be added, the regard for inter- had laid down more than a year before. 


LITERATURE. 


FKAirCE Am THE POUITDAXIOir OP THE TOUTED 

ht vhm on what may be called the European, as dis- 

, , ,, . tinguished from the American, side that M. 

DoS.w„k h»»»t novelty tad into™*. 


and, it must be added, the regard for inter- had laid down more than a year before, 
national equity, which kept back the Spanish In a memorial, drawn up, indeed, by another 
court from cordial co-operation with France: hand, but of which M. Doniol says—‘ Si uu 
these were the barriers to success which secr6taire 6cnt, c’est en rfeahte M. Yergennes 
Yergennes had to break down. It is, indeed, qui parle,” the French course of policy is 


V Xtablissement dee Mats-Unis d 1 Amirique. 

Ltta^owmnoe Wplontatique et Documents. wa8 on jy one incident of a complex drama insurgents en las flattant da it 
Far Henri Domol. (Pans. Lupnmene wherein almost every European power played, assistance efficaoe lorsque les dure 
Nationals.) or threatened to p]ay a part r Thia ^ ol permettrait’’ (vol. i„ p. 247). 


these were the barriers to success which secr6taire 6cnt, c’est en rfealite M. Yergennes 
Yergennes had to break down. It is, indeed, qui parle,” the French course of policy is 
on what may be called the European, as die- very plainly announced, 
tinguished from the American, side that M. <« p dono essentiel que la Franoe dirige dds 
Doniol’s work has most novelty and interest & present see soins vers oe point de vue. EUe 
One sees that the alliance with the colonies doit alimenter le oonrage et le perseverance des 
was only one incident of a complex drama insurgents en les flattant de l’espoir d’nne 
wherein almost everv Euronean nower nlaved. assistance efficaoe lorsque les ciroonstanoes le 


This book is one of that class whose scale his subject M. Domol has brought out with 
and outward appearance may well excite the great clearness. 

envy of English historical students. The In some measure his book gives one the 


ruction, des Etats-TJnis n’a pas encore eu the connecting narrative makes it much more pouvant suffire pour nourrir dans les Americains 
l’historien.” M. Doniol in this work, not than the latter. Yet if it is to be regarded as l’espoir d’nne assistance pins relevante, et pour 
yet complete, aims at supplying the want, a history, and judged by ordinary rules, it is le ® affermir dans leurs prindpes de resistance. 
He also aims, so he tells us in the same overlaid with extracts from original author!- •_ • • • Mais ce qui 6tait prudent et suffisant 
preface, at clearing the subject from a ties. It is, in fact, what the Narrative and dans le commencement deviendrait insnffisant 


s subject M. Doniol has brought out with A passage in a memorial written by Yergennes 
eat clearness. in 1777 illustrates, perhaps even more for- 

_ In some measure his book gives one the dbly, the manner in which he understood the 

object and scope of the work is clearly set impression of having fallen between two obligations of good faith, 

out in the prrface: “LWre acoomptie par stools. One hardly knows whether to regard « n a iti prndent ^ le pri ndpe de n’ad- 

6 cabinet Maurepas d abaisser Ja Grande it as a history or a magazine of documents* ministrer que des seoours medioorea clandestins, 

.Bretagne en assurant le tnomphe de l’msnr- The amount of criticism and the extent of et susoeptibles d’etre desavoues, lesquels 

iwofinn Hem w+.f. tt„;. «>. e connecting narrative makes it much more pouvant suffire pour nourrir dans les Americains 

an the latter. Yet if it is to be regarded as l’espoir d’nne assistance pins relevante, et pour 


xte also aims, so he tells us in the same overlaid with extracts from original author!- •_ • • • rnais ce qui ecaii pruaeni ei sumsani 
preface, at clearing the subject from a ties. It is, in fact, what the Narrative and J 

WdTd^irve^^S’l^’’ 1 ? Critical History of America ia-an attempt to pli S^ue & P ]a 

legende de La Fayette. La 16gende c est combine in one work a history and a collection grandeur h lour interest, se contentaient 


legende de La Fayette.” 


La Fayette entrainant subitement tout le of historical authorities. One result of this is 
monde en se jetant en mer au mois d’avril that the order of thought is sometimes sacri- 
1777; c’est l’elan qu’il suscita obligeant flood to the order of time. It would have 
soudain & tout concerter et 4 tout resoudre.” tended to greater clearness if the negotiations 
French intervention, M. Doniol points out— ~ " ~ 

and his whole work illustrates the truth of 


f randeur oomme h lenr interest, se contentaient 
’assister sonrdement et d’nne manure 4troite 
les Americains” (vol. ii, p. 462). 

To deceive the representatives of a friendly 


u ™ undignified; that is all. The 

between Franoe and Spain could have been f . J* i 77 « w.. 

treated more continuously. But it is only than 


considered work of French statesmen—one ness and precision of style to keep them dis- “ One sentiment was to him in the place of 

may indeed say of one French statesman, tinot in the readers’ mind. religion and morality, a superstitious and in- 

Vergennes, who saw in the rebellion of Of mnT»li«in E there is little in II. Doniol’s tolerant devotion to the crown which he 

the colonies an instrument which he could work; yet that little is enough to show, what • erved \ This sentiment pervades all his 

turn to the injury and even destruction indeed L implied in the general tone of his 


Yergennes, who saw in the rebellion 


of the hereditary enemy of France. At 
the same time it must he said that M. Doniol 
rather overrates the extent to which “the 
La Fayette legend ” has found currency. No 


despatches, and gives colour to all his 
thoughts and words. Nothing that tended to 


one could read the American diplomatic which makes it somewhat difficult to recog. 

____ 9 _ i i vr t i n a . _ _ ...... _ _ __ _ . P 


(voL i., p. 12). Is it mere English prejudice men, but all human beings, owed a natural 


correspondence, edited by Mr. Jared Sparks, 
without coming to the same conclusion as M. 


Doniol. The same view is not merely ac- December 1776: v ““' 1 

cepted, hut ve^ dearly and emphatically set Rdpondant h la communication offioielle des 111 exactly this spirit Vergennes speaks of 
forth, by Mr. Lecky in those admirable chap- gnoc |g du G6n6ral Howe, il ajoute it l’expres- “Y attempt on the part of the colonists to 
ters in which he deals with the War of sion des banalitesdont la diplomatieuse d«« make separate terms with England as “le 
Independence. What M. Doniol has done is les cas pareils tout ce que la prloocupation de plus noire des ingratitudes.” So, too, he 
not to unearth a new truth, but to illustrate ne pas ddcouvrir la France pouvait dieter de formulates the whole duty of man: “ Un bon 
it far more fully than had been within the protestations cherohdes ” (vol. ii., p. 107). Franqois ne connait de veritable interests que 
reach of previous writers. He shows us not In a note on the very same page M. Doniol la gloire de son maitre et la dignite de son 
only the general result of Vergennes’s diplo- quotes the instruction given by Yergennes to couronne.” It will, perhaps, be unjust to 
macy, but every stage by which that result De Noailles, the French ambassador in London. Yergennes’s shrewdness to quote, as a like 
was reached. Consequently, that part of his The London Chronicle had assorted that Silas illustration of moral perversion, a passage in 


nise the “ grande probite ” ? Take M Doniol’s 
own account of the attitude of Yergennes in 


indent h la communication offioielle des 
du G6n6ral Howe, il ajoute & l’expres- 


allegiance to the House of Bourbon, and that 
whoever hesitated to sacrifice the happiness and 
freedom of his own native country to the glory 
of that house was a traitor.” 

In exactly this spirit Yergennes speaks of 
any attempt on the part of the colonists to 


sion des banalit€s dont la diplomatie use mute separate terms with England as “ le 
les cas pareils tout ce que la pr4oocupation de plus noire des ingratitudes.” So, too, he 
ne pas ddcouvrir la France pouvait dieter de formulates the whole duty of man: “ Un bon 


_ r stage by which that result De Noailles, the French ambassador in London. Yergennes’s shrewdness to quote, as a like 
was reached. Consequently, that part of his The London Chronicle had assorted that Silas illustration of moral perversion, a passage in 
work which is most novel is hardly that Deane, one of the American agents in Paris, which he assures Franklin that “lesAnglois 


which he assures Franklin that “les Anglois 


gennes with the American commissioners, and hesiter de la qualifier de mensonge impudent par la noblesse et le disinteressement de nos 
for tracing the stages by which avowed sym- et grossier.” How did matters really stand ? vues” (vol. ii., p. 115]). We may doubt 
pathy and secret encouragement passed into Earlier in the very same month, Deane was whether Yergennes deceived himself. We 
open alliance. What this hook does reveal sending to a correspondent in America an in- may be very sure that he did not deceive the 
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shrewd old citizen of the world to whom he 
wrote. 

No doubt there was in France side by 
side with this, among such as La Fayette, 
a sympathy with men striving in the cause 
of freedom—a sympathy largely based on 
ignorant sentiment, largely tinged with the 
artificial dassicality of the last century, 
yet real and generous. But it was tne 
craft of the diplomatists, not the zeal of the 
enthusiasts, that determined the attitude of 
France. And almost every page of M. 
Doniol’s work shows one how exclusively 
French diplomatists looked on the claims of 
America as an instrument for weakening Eng¬ 
land. They were firmly convinced that a 
reconciliation between England and her re¬ 
volted colonies could only be cemented by a 
joint attack on France. It was far from 
being the wish of Yergennes that the colonies 
should receive their liberties in any way 
which did not exhaust and embarrass England. 
Thus, in February, 1777, he writes to the 
Spanish ambassader—“ Nous sentons parfaite- 
ment tout l’avantege de la duree de cette 
guerre dont la prolongation heureuse or mal- 
heureuse ne peut que contribuer k l’epuise- 
ment de l’Angleterre ” (vol. ii., p. 179). In 
the same spirit he writes: “ Ne nous en plaig- 
nons pas; ci n’est pas un spectacle affligeant 
pour les Deux couronnes de voir l’Angleterre 
se dechirer de ses propres mains ” (ii., p. 36); 
and again, “ Laissons les Anglois travailler 
eux memos a leur propre destruction” (ii., 
p. 248). 

The policy of France assuredly answered 
its designed end in making the gulf between 
England and her revolted colonies impassable. 
In courting, even in accepting, the French 
alliance, the colonists were practically declar¬ 
ing that their position was changed. They 
were no longer discontented subjects with 
specified and limited grievances for which 
they needed redress. They were active 
belligerents, taking part with a power which 
was scheming for the invasion and detach¬ 
ment of Ireland, which did not Bhrink from 
the prospect of kindling a servile insurrection 
in the West Indies. 

Such a work as that of M. Doniol, as a 
matter of course, abounds with subjects of 
incidental interest. Such, for instance, is 
that strange scheme for making the revolted 
colonies into a stadtholderate under the Count 


events. A peaceful South dependent on 
commerce, an aggressive and belligerent 
North, was what he pictured to himself: 

“ Leurs interests ne sont pas plus uniformes que 
lea dlimats sous lesquels les respirent. Le Sud 
et le Nord different essentiellement; le premier 
foiblement people, la culture y itant aban¬ 
donee a des negres ne ponvant pas 6tre regi 
par un esprit d’agrandissement et de conquests, 
le commerce doit etre son prindpe et sa fin: 
les oolonies dn Nord peuvent Stre dirigfees par 
des principes et des vues differents ; un climat 
&pre, un sol penible & fgconder, nne population 
abondante, effet de la frugality et an travail, 
tout cela peut y porter l’esprit d’emigration et 
de conquests ” (vol ii., p. 466). 

It hardly needs to be wise after the event to 
see the errors in YergenneB’s estimate of the 
south. How could that oligarchy with its 
equirely tastes, its free wasteful outdoor life, 
its love of landed property, and its contempt 
for manual labour, become a trading com¬ 
munity ? Its industrial system was fatal to 
the development of any varied commerce 
There was nothing in the habits of the people 
or the geographical conditions of the country 
to encourage the formation of cities. 

M. Doniol, too, furnishes not a few vivid 
illustrations of the difficulties which beset the 
path of Washington. So full and decisive 
has been the verdict of history that it is 
difficult to imagine the time when a well- 
informed French envoy could write of Con 
way, Lee, and Miffling as the victims of 
personal intrigues set on foot by the jealousy 
of Washington. Yet such, it is plain, was 
the view of Gerard in 1778, though it was a 
view which a more familiar knowledge of 
American politics untaught him. Again, 
nothing could well have been more im¬ 
becile than the conduct of Sullivan and 
the other American generals who had to 
co-operate with D’Estamg. The inability of 
the French fleet to effect anything was 
mainly due to the incapacity of the colonists. 
Even if it had not been so it would have been 
clearly the wise course of the Americans, as 
far as might be, to take the blame on them¬ 
selves; to do everything in their power 
to soothe the susceptibilities of a nation 
whose alliance was absolutely needful to 
them. Yet, instead, they attacked D’Estaing 
for his failure, and for the change of policy 
which it involved, with an acrimony which, 
with a man of more susceptible or jealous 
temper, might have been fatal to all future 

J. A. Doyle. 


of Broglie—a scheme gravely entertained by _ f _ o _ 

Kalb, one of the chief French supporters of I co-operation. 

America. When we see how the follies of 
George III. had filled the Americans with a 
morbid dread and hatred of monarchy; how 
distasteful to them was even that amount of 
irresponsible power which was vested by the 
constitution in the president; how it needed all 
Washington’s deserts and services, his unique 
position and more unique character, to over¬ 
come the scruples of his countrymen—we see 
how little the French partisans of America 
knew of the nation with which they were 
dealing. It is also an incidental illustration 
of like ignorance that Yergennes should have 
imagined that the two Adamses, John and 
Samuel, were brothers. 

Yergennes, indeed, had enough insight into you get clear weather (a big “if” in most 

the condition of the colonies to perceive the seasons) you are independent of guides, 

inevitable conflict of interests between north Perrott of Chagford included, and need never 

and south. But, at the same time, his de- fear being so piggy-led as to find yourself 

duettos s have been strangely falsified by ** stogged ” by daylight or shelterless at 


An Exploration of Dartmoor and it* Anliqui- 
tit», with some Account of its Borders. 
By J. Lloyd W. Page. (Seeley.) 

| Dabtmoob is a fine place for a walking tour, 
i and it can only be satisfactorily “ done ” on 
| foot. You want a good stick, a good map 
(Mr. Page’s is not a good one for the pur 
| pose—accurate, no doubt, but needing a micro¬ 
scope), a pocket-compass, a good pair of what 
Prof. Bolleston used to call “ mountain legs,” 
and boots free from those steel nails which 
I are fatal to cliff-work. Thus provided, if 


nightfall. Of course the cyclist may see a 
good deal of the moor from the roads, several 
of which cut across its comers, while two—— 
that from Tavistock to Ashburton, and that 
from Moreton Hampstead to Devonport—run 
right over it. Even the railroads, with their 
doublings and their viaducts (the Meldon, for 
instance, 160 feet above the West Okment), 
seem planned for the sight-seer’s benefit. But 
this is only superficial work. To do the thing 
thoroughly you must cross bogs, and scramble 
among “ clatters,” and climb tors; and your 
best way will be to fix yourself either on the 
moor or in one of the villages on its imme¬ 
diate border. Yery primitive these are, or 
were. In one they showed me a splendid 
wheelbarrow, the “ Red Rover," provided by 
the squire’s compassionate forethought to 
carry home those who on Saturday night were 
drunk and incapable. And very beautifully 
situated they all are; for the borders are far 
more picturesque than the moor itself. I 
always found them “ stuffy ” (they mostly lie 
low); but then I have only tried them in 
July, when the air is heavy almost every¬ 
where. Princetown is a better place for one 
who means work and does not mind dreary 
surroundings. It offers the best of air, a good 
view, and a central position, within easy reach 
of Wishtman’s Wood, of Great Mistor, and 
Stapletor, of Merivale Avenue, and of the less 
known avenues on Hartertor. And Dart¬ 
moor would repay a sojourn at a far worse 
place than the “ Duchy ” inn. It has two 
charms: it is tui generit, like Land’s End, 
where you never think of asking yourself 
are these cliffs as high as those I have 
seen elsewhere ? ”; and, like the Wicklow 
country and the Eifel, it is not on too large 
a scale for the foot-traveller. This is a great 
point. Of what part of the Scotch High¬ 
lands can you say it ? Even in Connemara 
the distances are too great. Nay, on the 
Donegal coast, where more perfectly than 
elsewhere in the United Kiiigdom you 
catch the “two voices, one of the sea, 
one of the mountains,” I fear if you 
eschewed cars you would have now and then 
a somewhat blank day. On Dartmoor, weather 
permitting, you are always within reach of 
something, and there is something to suit 
every taste; while, as for the tors, their 
“mural jointing” gives them a peculiar 
character. They are not a bit like the rock- 
masses in the Saxon Switzerland, nor like 
the Eifel craters (though voloanic ash, Mr. 
Page is careful to tell us, is found on Brent 
Tor)—like nothing save their brother “ earns ” 
whose battlements break the dreary monotony 
of the Cornish inland. 

Over this interesting country Mr. Page is 
a very good guide. He knows every inch of 
it; ana, without being a bit scientific, he 
points out everything, even the difference 
between granite and granulite. You would 
probably leave him at your inn; Baddeley’s 
South Devon is a handier book. But if you 
patiently read him over-night, jotting down 
the places you mean to see next day, you will 
end by seeing everything. He makes, as 
everybody does, a few slips. A Westcountry- 
man should not talk of tohin (p. 81). London 
Bridge, I am almost sure, is not of Dartmoor 
granite, but of the syenite from Mount Sorrel. 
“ Rogues’ Harbour inn, on Brent Tor Down," 
where Salvation Yeo slew the king of the 
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Gubbina, cannot be the same as “ the Dart¬ 
moor inn on the slopes of Great Nodden" 
(p. 107), for this latter is north of Lydford, 
the place which Amyaa Leigh and his party 
were making for from the south, when night 
overtook them. The spelling “Damnonii” 
is, I take it, a solecism; and why does Mr. 
Page call the “ holed stones ” tolmens ? 
Dolmen is his “ cromlech ” (the cromlech is 
properly a stone circle). In Cornwall holed 
stones are masn-an-tol. 

These, however, are trifles. On megalithio 
antiquities (of which he should have given a 
catalogue with sketch map) Mr. Page wisely 
abstains from dogmatising; almost his sole 
assertion being that “ cromlechs ” were not 
universally covered in with earth. He sees 
that jew’s (»'.«., miner’s) houses, Gubbins’ 
hats, shepherd’s shelters, and British dwel¬ 
lings, are wholly undistinguishable; all you 
can say is that nothing can be safely 
called British which is not close to a stone 
circle, or a trackway, or an avenue. He 
gives up the Druids. I wonder will they 
ever be restored as the kings have been whom 
Niebuhr deposed ? Drew Steignton he names 
from one Drogo, who also (I believe) is 
accountable for Stanton Drew, the stone circle 
between Bristol and Bath.* Bockbasins he is 
convinced are due to weathering. How dare 
he quote Mrs. Bray after flinging to the winds 
her pet theory ? No doubt some rock 
basins are wholly natural. You find them all 
over the millstone grit of the Derbyshire 
border. Glacial action, too, they say makes 
them whenever a little hard lump is left to be 
washed round and round in a soft place on the 
flat rock. The “pots ” (“ jingle pot,” &c.) 
in the rocks near Settle have a similar origin. 
But, not having the Otologist tor 1859 to refer 
to, I wish we had been told whether Mr. Drake 
had any other proof of the “ basins ” being arti¬ 
ficial than that apocryphal story of the bullock, 
carved, along with a set of them, on the very 
hard Blacky stone rock (p. 16). What a 
wicked mason that was who destroyed the said 
bollock, &c.! Too late even for “ the Dart¬ 
moor Monuments’ Protection Society ” to do 
anything there, though there is plenty of 
other work for it to do, and though it should 
recommend quarriers to spare the most striking 
“ clatters.” Mr. Page laments the destruc¬ 
tion thus wrought (p. 143). The Duchy 
might easily interfere with advantage to all 
concerned, for the “moor stone” (surface 
granite) is notoriously of poor quality, whereas 
by cutting a few inches below the turf good 
stone could be got without “selling the 
picturesque at so much per cubic yard.” To 
return to rock basins. Natural they may be, 
but that is no reason why they were never 
touched up and used for religious purposes. 
In a review of Monteliua’s Civilisation of 
Sweden I read the other day (Academy, June 
15) that 

“ the oup-sbaped hollows in the roof-stones of 
graves are called elf-mills and offerings are 
still secretly made in them, whether to or for 
the dead, or merely because of the name, is un¬ 
certain.”! 

* Does Stanton always mark such remains ? At 
Stanton Harcourt are two menhirs marking the 
battle in which fell two British kings. 

t Montelius notes that “ the gallery graves are 
just like Lapps’ dwellings, though the skulls found 
in them are mostly Teutonic.” The question is: 
Do such galleries lead to a kist or set of kists or to 
a dolmen ? 


So with regard to stone circles and other 
megaliths, they are almost undoubtedly sepul¬ 
chral. If any faith is to be put in Irish 
legends, this is proved from a multitude of 
megaliths of all kinds— e.g., by those round 
Carrowmore, co. Sligo, so well described by 
Col. Wood Martin. Here the fights of 
Moytura, &c., are traditionally connected 
with some of the most striking remains. The 
circles and avenues on Dartmoor we cannot 
connect with even a legendary chieftain. 
They may mark battles; more probably they 
are the burial-places of clans. This is one 
way of accounting for the enigmatic avenues. 
From Chun Castle, near St. Just in Pen with, 
is an avenue (a very poor one compared with 
Merivale) to Chiln “ Quoit,” marking, perhaps, 
the funeral way. The Hartertor avenues, not 
far from Crazywell pool—“ Dartmoor’s one 
lake,” Cranmere having ceased to deserve the 
name—end in a “ pound,” enclosing nine hut 
circles (p. 148). Between Scorhill and Ten- 
worthy circles there is a distinct avenue over 
two miles long. I have sometimes wondered 
it the Merivale lines ever stretched to Dunna- 
ford “pound,” which, now modernised into 
what the word usually imports, may once have 
surrounded a hut village. But the almost 
certainty that these megaliths mark burying- 
places surely makes it almost certain that 
they were also often used for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses. Arkites and serpent-worshippers, and 
Baal-priests and Druids (if you mean ela¬ 
borately dressed gentlemen like him who 
figures in Sir F. Palgrave’s History), may all 
be left to Mrs. Bray and the pre-diluvians; 
but still it is a fact that, with or without 
ritual, men “ ate the offerings of the dead ” 
beside or inside their forefathers’ tombs. Mr. 
Page seems unwilling to admit this. 

Into his gnesses about Dartmoor names I 
will not pretend to follow him. The subject 
is one for experts like Prof. Bhys, who also 
could speak with authority on the inscribed 
stones (three in Tavistock), and whether they 
really show traces of Ogham writing. On 
the Cornish inscribed stones I do not remember 
that any Ogham has been suspected.* All I 
object to is making up a name piecemeal out 
of a Celtic and a Teutonic word. Nor do I 
think Bowerman (p. 219) can be vawr mien 
(big stone). In putting the adjective last 
the Celtic was more inflexible than the French. 
Of the pisgies (pixies) Mr. Page says dis¬ 
appointingly little. His folk’s-tale about the 
eye salve is found in half-a-dozen forms in 
Irish fairy-lore, and may be read word for word 
in a Cornish collection, St. Ives taking the place 
of Moreton. He seems ashamed of believing in 
pisgies, quoting Brand, who says “pucka 
anciently signified little better than the 
devil.” Yet he does appear to believe in the 
white bird of the Oxenhams, whose place, 
close to South Zeal, lies on the north¬ 
eastern edge of the moor. And he cannot 
quite give up the Phoenicians in Cornwall, 
though he will not say they came to Dart¬ 
moor. Of tho Jews and their farming the 
tin, and whether they “streamed” or mined, 
and if they worked themselves, as in Cyprus, 
or hired labour, he tells nothing but the bare 
fact that they were there till their banish¬ 
ment in Edward I.’s time. It is a subject by 

* Here is another of Hr. Page’s slips. I am 
sure he has no authority for calling tho first bishop 
of Cork St. Barr. 


itself; and yet there must be something about 
it for those who, like Prof. Thorold Bogers, 
know where to look and how. 

But though he could not be expected to go 
into Anglo-Jewish history, Mr. Page might 
have given us better stories. His best he 
owes to Mr. Hawker, of Morwenstow, who used 
to say, “ so honest are the moor folk that only 
one Dartmoor farmer ever had any trouble 
in catching his beasts, and that was becausr 
they strayed into the middle of Cornwall and 
were found grazing under Bodmin Goal.” The 
old old joke, “ that Peter and Mary Tavy be 
summoned into court” was surely not worth 
recording. How much better to have given 
us something from Coaker, the Dartmoor 
postman-poet. He quotes one grim verse from 
Capern, postman-poet of Exmoor, about tho 
yeth hounds hunting unchristened babios; 
and I am grateful for the extracts from the 
too much-neglected Carrington, but I should 
like to see a little of Coaker. 

However, it is ungracious to pick out short¬ 
comings in what is, as I said, in its way, a 
very thorough and practical book. Mr. 
Page will be an excellent companion of an 
evening, when one is not inclined to be over¬ 
exacting, least of all as to the meaning of 
Moorland names, or the genesis of rock-basins; 
and it is great praise to him that he has self- 
restraint enough to be suggestive, in the sense 
of leaving moot questions unanswered. 

Hen by SruABi Fagan. 


A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Unlike most sequels, A Window in Thrums is 
a decided improvement upon Auld Licht 
Idylls. That is so, no doubt, because it is 
not so much the sequel as it is the comple¬ 
ment of its predecessor. While Auld Licht 
Idylls was by no means devoid of a genuine 
appreciation of the pathetic side of lives spent 
in hard and dreary struggle {teste the story 
of Cree Queery and Myeie Drolly), humour 
was its note —humour both of the unconscious 
sort, which is displayed in accurate character- 
photography, and of the self-conscious kind, 
which takes the form of seeking for and 
exhibiting the bizarre, and of which there 
is an excess in that very clever but also some¬ 
what artificial book, When a Man's Single. 
In A Window in Thrums, on the other hand, 
“the true pathos and sublime of human 
life”—unsung, scarcely wept, but silently 
honoured—stands first; its comedy occupies 
but a subordinate place. Not that this 
comedy is poor; on the contrary, Mr. 
Barrie’s special gift as a humorist (I use 
“gift” advisedly) was never seen to better 
advantage than in some of the chapters in his 
new book, such as “ The Power of Beauty,” 
“ A Humorist on his Calling,” and “ A Home 
for Geniuses.” But the humour which is to 
be found here is but the lace—although it is 
what dressmakers and their devotees distin¬ 
guish and gloat over as “ real lace ”—on the 
dress, it is not the dress itself. One is grate¬ 
ful to Tam mas Haggart for occasionally 
putting in an appearance and correcting those 
of his friends who are not such authorities on 
Bums, Miltiades, or human nature generally, 
as himself. But it is not of Tammas Haggart 
that one thinks when he has laid down 
A Window in Thrums ; it is of Hendry 
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McQumpha, and Jean and Leeby, in the one- 
storey house, “-whose white-washed walls, 
streaked with the discolouration that ruin 
leaves, look yellow when the snow comes ”; 
of Joey killed twenty years ago; of Jamie 
in London, worse than dead to his parents; 
of “ the awful ordeal which was gone through 
after the sweet untarnished soul of Jess had 
been given back to God.” In no book, with¬ 
out exception, that I am acquainted with, is 
justice done so at once so amply, and so 
artistically as it is in A Window in Thrums 
to the life of the humble poor (who are also 
the moral aristocracy) of Scotland, with its not 
undignified reticence, its patient stoicism, its 
always high and often sweet delicacy, its 
mystic and generally inarticulate religion, which 
yet gives it homogeneity, and makes of it one 
long and “ faithful prayer.” It may be hoped 
that Mr. Barrie has closed the Thrums chapter 
of his literary career, even if he has not 
realised or idealised all his early experiences. 
He can hardly improve on this book. He 
might “fall away” like his own Jamie 
McQumphs. 

Although A Window in Thrums may be 
read in instalments, like Auld Licht Idylls, 
and although there are chapters in it, like 
“Preparing for Company,” “A Home for 
Geniuses,” “ A Humourist on his Calling,” and 
“ How Gavin Birse put it to Mag Lownie,” 
which can be read and enjoyed apart from the 
book itself, yet, taken as a whole, it is most 
remarkable as indicating its author’s capacity 
to write fiction—a capacity which was cer¬ 
tainly not demonstrated by When a Man's 
Single. To all appearance there is no plot to 
speak of. Tet under all the humour, and 
pathos, and character-study of A Window in 
Thrums there runs a plot. Almost the moment 
one gets into Hendry McQumpha’s house, one is 
conscious that some tragedy is in the distance; 
and after a chapter or two, a suspicion dawns 
on the mind that Jamie, Hendry’s son, will in 
London come morally to grief. Poor Jimsy 
Duthie and his epic poem in twelve books 
the one original character in which is the 
devil, whose portrait “ received the approval 
of the Auld Licht minister ” ; Gavin Birse, 
with his query, “Marget Lownie, I ha’e a 
solemn question to speir at ye, namely this, 
‘■Will you, Marget Lownie, let me, Gavin 
Birse, aff ?; the home for geniuses, whose 
“ superintendent would allow them one glass 
o’ toddy every nicht, an’ mix it himsel’, but 
he would never let the keys o’ the press, 
whaur he kept the drink, oot o’ his hands ” 
—the innumerable and tantalisingly quotable 
excellences of this book, so inadequately ex¬ 
pressed by the phrase “good things,” lead 
silently and inevitably as Fate up to the last 
chapter, where weak Jamie McQumpha, the 
excuse for whose sin against the clearest light 
is that “ a woman has played the devil with 
his life,” comes back to Thrums, to find the 
father, mother, and sister, whom he has 
neglected, all dead. The last chapter, in 
which Jamie appears quivering with John¬ 
sonian, nay with Euripidean, remorse, is 
the best in A Window in Thrums; and I 
know nothing better of the kind in present- 
day fiction. Most earnestly is it to be hoped 
that a writer who has the faculty displayed 
in this book will not, like so many of his con¬ 
temporaries, dissipate it in pot-boiling on a 
colossal scale, William ‘Wallace, i 


TWO VOLUMES OF CLARK’S “ FOREIGN THEO¬ 
LOGICAL LIBRARY.” 

A New Commentary on Genesis. By Franz 
Delitzsch. Yol. I. Translated by Sophia 
Taylor. 

A Manual of Biblical Archaeology. By C. F. 
Keil. Yol. II. Translated and edited by 
the Rev. Alex. Cusin. (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark.) 

Not long ago Major Conder proposed to con¬ 
vert critics who reject the traditional account 
of the authorship of the Pentateuch by set¬ 
ting them on camels. The camel corps of the 
gallant explorer seems likely to receive a new 
recruit in the person of Prof. Franz Delitzsch. 
In the introduction prefixed to the first 
volume of bis New Commentary on Genesis 
this eminent Hebrew scholar telis us that 

“ the Pentateuch, though coming down to us— 
so far as its foundation is concerned—from the 
days of Moses, is, as to its present form and 
final redaction, post-exilio ’’ (p. 14). 

Moreover it 

“is composed from documentary sources of 
various dates and different kinds which critical 
analysis is able to reoognise and distinguish 
from eaoh other with more or less certainty ” 
(p. 53); 

the analysis adopted being in the main that of 
Wellhausen, although a more ancient origin, 
and, above all, a much higher historical value, 
are assigned to the different documents than 
that critic would agree to. The importance of 
this admission lies in the fact that Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch is a very orthodox theologian, 
and one who regards Genesis as being from a 
religious point of view the most important 
book in the Old Testament. Hence, while 
not claiming inspiration for the separate docu¬ 
ments of which the Pentateuch is composed, 
he holds that those writings were worked up 
into a harmonious whole under the direction 
of a mental influence which may appropriately 
be called inspiration (p. 53). He sees that 
the historical truth of Genesis is radically 
incompatible with certain scientific theories 
widely accepted in the present day; but it is 
the theories, not the Scriptural narrative, 
that he gives up. His conservatism in this 
respect offers a singular contrast to the 
liberality of his views on Biblical criticism, 
and to the attitude ordinarily adopted by Eng¬ 
lish theologians in dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject. Many of our Broad Churchmen will 
read the following declaration with surprise 
and pain: 

“ If it were true that geology can follow back 
the age of the earth for myriads, nay millions 
of years (Lyellism), and that man was in the 
struggle for existence developed from the 
animal world (Darwinism), if in the place of 
the childlike innocence of the first-created pair 
we have to place the oannibalism of the half- 
brutal manhood of the stone period, and in 
that of the divine re-elevation of the fallen the 
gradual upward steps of self-culture during ten 
thousand years, then indeed, we admit it with¬ 
out reserve, the Christian view of the world is 
condemned as from henceforth untenable” 
(pp. 67-8). 

Yet it remains doubtful how much of the 
Biblical narrative Prof. Dclitsch is prepared to 
uphold as historically true. He seems to 
admit that the chronology of Genesis is 
entirely artificial, or, in plainer language, 


fictitious. He has grave doubts about the 
alleged longevity of the antediluvians, though 
apparently unaware that Prof. Owen has 
proved it to be inconsistent with physiological 
laws; but he is prepared to concede them a 
lifetime of more than two centuries, smee, 
“ according to Riley, Prince Puckler, and 
others,” that age is not uncommon in “ the 
Arabian deserts of Africa” (p. 212). Perhaps 
the interior of the Antarctic continent may 
yield a crop of tricentenarians, since, according 
to Herodotus, the most wonderful things are 
generally found at the extremities of the 
earth. Passing to the deluge, we are told 
that for the whole earth to be covered -with 
water up to the highest mountain tops is 
“physically and geologically inconceivable.” 
By “the whole earth” of the Biblical narra¬ 
tive we are to understand only the inhabited 
part, and by the inhabited part only Mesopo¬ 
tamia—a word traditionally comforting to the 
religious mind. But why, then, the necessity 
for an ark? Why could not Noah and his 
family have been saved, like Lot, by a timely 
flight from the scene of the coming catastrophe? 
And even admitting the incredible assumption 
that the human race had, during a period 
estimated on any reckoning at several centu¬ 
ries, not spread beyond the limits of a single 
narrow district, is it to be supposed that there 
was any single species of quadruped or bird 
similarly restricted in its range ? Did ravens 
and pigeons in particular fly no further than 
the lower valley of the Euphrates? Prof. 
Delitzsch recommends an attitude towards the 
Holy Scripture that shall be “free but not 
frivolous ” (p. 56). The word in the original 
is probably “frivol,” the favourite epithet 
with orthodox Germans for the persons 
whom Dr. Wace and his kind call infidels. 

“ Frivolous ” in its proper English sense 
seems more appropriate to such evasions and 
subterfuges as this. 

Although the English translation of Prof. 
Delitzsch’s commentary has been made from 
what was practically a revised version of the 
original work, the proof-sheets themselves do 
not seem to have been submitted to his in¬ 
spection, as sundry misprints occur in the 
German proper names, and in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew quotations. The trans¬ 
lator, like many others of the same class, 
seems totally unpractised in the art of English 
composition, and even ignores its common 
courtesies by reproducing the unceremonious 
references of the original to “Henry Raw- 
linson” and “the Scotchman Rob. Smith” 
(pp. 353 and 368). Nor is servile literalism 
an invariable guarantee for accurate rendering. 
In one place we find it gravely stated that the 
Egyptian priests knew nothing about the 
mouth of the Nile (p. 130). In another we 
are told that 

“ it was with the Kimmerians, who had re¬ 
turned from Thrace, that Asarhaddon came in 
collision about 675, and gained, in alliance with 
Asurbanipal, a great victory over the Gyges 
[sic] of Lydia about 662 (see Ed. Meyer, Gesch. 
i. 546) ” (p. 308). 

Prof. Delitzsch could not have written such 
nonsense as this. At any rate, what Meyer 
says is that Asarhaddon came into collision 
with the Kimmerians in 675; that these in¬ 
vading barbarians were defeated at some time 
later than 662 by Gyges, who was at that 
time the vassal of Asurbanipal, Asarhaddon’s 
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successor; but that Gyges, having subsequently 
thrown off his allegiance to the Assyrian king, 
was defeated and slain by the same irrepressible 
Kimmerians at some unspecified time. Again, 
we learn, A propos of Melchizedek’B Salem, 
that there is “ a village of Salim, which may 
be observed on the road from Nabulus to 
Beisan after a ride of fifty German miles 
(Badeker, p. 231) ” (p. 408). Commonsense 
might have suggested that the position of a 
place in a small country is not generally 
determined by stating that it is over 230 
English miles from some other place; and on 
referring to Badeker we find that the distance 
in question is only fifty minutes. Prof. 
Delitzsch probably wrote 50 M., which the 
translator uncritically supposed to mean Ger¬ 
man miles. 

Unlike Prof. Delitzsch, the late Dr. Keil 
was a traditionalist of the most unbending 
orthodoxy. He believed that the Deluge 
was absolutely universal; that the objections 
to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
had been satisfactorily answered by Hengsten- 
berg; that it is an open question whether 
demoniacal possession does not still occur. 
How far this point of view affects the value 
of his researches in Biblical archaeology was 
considered in a review of the translation of 
the first volume of his work on the subject 
which appeared in the Academy of May 12, 
1888. The criticisms there offered are 
applicable, though in a somewhat less degree, 
to the second and concluding volume, dealing 
as it does with subjects less open to con¬ 
troversy than the religious legislation of the 
Hebrews. Many among ourselves will per¬ 
haps regret to find that, according to Dr. 
Keil, not only was marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister permitted by the Levitical law, 
but marriage with a niece as well (pp. 159 
and 162). In style Mr. Cusin’s translation is 
greatly superior to that of his predecessors; 
but it detracts considerably from the useful¬ 
ness of the work that he has simply trans- 
scribed the German and French equivalents 
for the Hebrew weights, measures, and coins 
given by Dr. Keil, instead of replacing them 
by their English equivalents. Our theologi¬ 
cal students are likely to know quite as much 
about talents, shekels, and cubits as about 
Paris grains, Dresden pounds, and Bhenish 
inches. In the few instances where English 
equivalents have been supplied, they seem to 
have been rather carelessly calculated. For 
instance, three-quarters of a German mile 
equal three and a half English miles, not 
four miles as here stated (p. 233); and on no 
reckoning does the Roman at equal “ about 
5 pounds” (p. 245). The expression in the 
original was probably “Pf.”—the abridg¬ 
ment for Pfennigs. But perhaps the printer 
may be to blame here. 

Alybed W. Benn. 


Burnley’s book supplies. He has not even 
superseded his predecessors, Bischoff and 
James; but many things have happened since 
they wrote, and some of the more important 
of these many things Mr. Burnley has recorded 
in a clear and interesting fashion, and with 
an apparent mastery of the subject due to 
patient investigation and practical knowledge. 

The book opens with chapters on “ the raw 
material,” on “ wool and its uses in ancient 
times,” on “the growth and vicissitudes of 
the wool industries.” These, while perhaps 
sufficient for the general reader, are not at all 
exhaustive of the material. The fact is that 
the ancient history of wool has yet to be 
written in the spirit of scientific archaeology. 
It is with the fourth chapter that Mr. 


The History of Wool and WooUQomling. By 
James Burnley. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb. Bubnley’s is not a “ prentice hand ” in 
the writing of industrial history, and he has 
an interesting topic in the woollen trade. 
Although the book is a large one, it is not 
quite so large as its title; for a really com¬ 
plete history of wool would need both a 
greater canvas and minuter details than Mr. 


Burnley’s real strength shows itself. After a 
lucid explanation of the manufacturing 
processes he sketches the successive inven¬ 
tions by which the woollen industry has been 
entirely transformed. The first impulse of 
change came from an unlikely quarter, and 
was due to the inventive genius of a doctor of 
divinity. Whatever may be thought of 
Cartwright as a poet or a theologian, there can 
be no doubt of his far-reaching genius as a 
mechanic. The natural result of the intro¬ 
duction of machinery was the decline and fall 
of hand combing and of the hand comber, and 
the transition was not accomplished without 
“bring and- evil. After Cartwright came 
Josufi Heilmann, another born inventor, whose 
complicated effects were produced by the 
conscious application of mechanical principles 
of remarkable simplicity. The method of 
Heilmann’s wool-combing machine is indeed 
said to have been suggested to him by the 
sight of his daughter combing her long hair 
before the cottage mirror. Like so many 
other inventors, Heilmann did not live to 
enjoy the prosperity he helped to create. 
Simultaneously with his experiments, Mr. 
S. Cunliffe Lister and Mr. G. E. Donnis- 
thorpe were at work; “and,” says Mr. 
Burnley, “there is little doubt that they 
reached pretty much the same or equal results 
about the same time.” This is just to all. 
The latest great name in the history of wool 
is that of Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P., of whose 
remarkable career Mr. Burnley has given a 
deeply interesting narrative. That the 
inventor of the lucifer match should be an 
active member of the present House of 
Commons is a statement that has an incredible 
sound. His great contribution to the wool- 
combing machine was the 
square motion—viz., striking a fine comb into 
the beard near to the oomb head, and at once 
poshing it away from it to avoid locking. ‘ The 
whole secret of the invention,’ says Mr. Holden, 

“ lay in this discovery—the necessity of poshing 
away qoiokly, so simple at first sight, bot diffi¬ 
cult to conceive and appreciate at that early 
period; and, though so apparently simple, it 
was the result of much continued thought. 
This point being seen, the mechanioal arrange¬ 
ment to do it was easy of application by cam 
or tappet by any ordinary mechanic, as is 
evident by the numerous modes of doing it 
whioh I afterwards patented.’ ” 

There is an account of the “Noble 
Machine,” which was, it is claimed, really an 
invention of Mr. Donnisthorpe’s; and there is a 
list of the patented inventions used in Eng¬ 
land since the time of Cartwright. The 
chapter in which Mr. Burnley gives his own 


“summaries, comparisons, and conclusions” 
as to the history of machine wool combing, 
from Cartwright’s conception of its practicable¬ 
ness to the present day, is the best in the book, 
and .is written with judicial care. The illus¬ 
trations consist of mechanical diagrams, 
portraits of Cartwright, Heilmann, Lister, 
Donnisthorpe, and Holden, and an engraving 
of Elmore’s well-known picture of “Heil¬ 
mann’s Inspiration.” 

The mechanical details, which necessarily 
occupy a large share of Mr. Burnley’s atten¬ 
tion, will not have an equal attraction for all 
readers; but few who take up this handsome 
volume will fail to be interested by the story, 
not without romance of its own, of the 
enormous development and extension dating 
the present century of one of the oldest of 
human arts and one of the earliest of British 
industries. ‘William E. A. Axon. 


NBW NOVELS. 


Lady Car. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Longmans.) 

The Comedy of a Country House. By Julian 
Sturgis. In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 

The Search for Basil Zyndhurst. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Doctor Qlennie's Daughter. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Open Door. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Rachel Armstrong. By Celia Parker Woolley. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mosquito. By Francis Francis. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Lott Wife. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Hilary Saint John. By Mrs. A. Price. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Lady Oar is a new and good specimen of the 
improved work which has recently resulted 
from Mrs. Oliphant’s reversion to the practice 
of writing short stories. In a one-volume book 
her besetting sin as a novelist—the sin of 
putting the reader off with an almost abso¬ 
lutely otiose seoond volume—is impossible, 
and her workmanlike faculties of construction 
and considerable, if recently somewhat 
monotonous, gift of character - observation 
have full play. Lady Car is a book both 
pathetic and amusing, though redly Mrs. 
Oliphant is becoming too much of a Gratien 
du Pont reversed in the unmitigated blackness 
of her views of mankind, and especially of 
male-child-kind. The story “ hitches on ” to 
a former tale of her own and recounts the 
gradual disillusions and shocks by which 
Lady Car, who had apparently escaped 
from the storms of her first married life to 
tho happy haven of a comfortable second 
marriage with her first love, is shattered until 
she, so to speak, goes down in port. The only 
point in which the novelist rather fails to 
enlist our sympathies is in her appeal that we 
shall share Lady Car’s disappointment in her 
second husband. The poor man seems, by 
Mrs. Oliphant’s own confession, to have been 
a gentleman, a man of tact and wit, exceed¬ 
ingly fond of his wife, very gentle and 
kind to her, tolerant of her cubs of children, 
and by no means injudicious in managing 
them. But his wife, it seems, began to be 
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heartbroken because he, having planned a book 
on “ Social Economy ” in his silly youth, did 
not write it in his sensible middle age. Thus 
was one of the greatest negative benefits—the 
not-writing of rubbish, which nineteen books 
on social economy out of twenty must be by 
the law of things—requited! "What poor Mr. 
Beaufort began with his virtue the children 
finished with their vices. Tom Torrance is 
perhaps a little too like Tom Gradgrind with 
a difference, but Mrs. Oliphant has been very 
successful in the picture of the cub unmiti¬ 
gated. His sister Janet is a more dubious 
study, but the way in which she, too, 
martyrises poor Lady Car is excellently 
drawn. 

. Some American novel readers, we believe, 
declare (perhaps speaking as foxes who have 
never succeeded in growing tails) that Eng¬ 
lish novels about country houses are ipso 
facto unreadable. These stem persons will 
lose something if they decline Mr. Sturgis’s 
book on the score of its title—which, by the 
way, for a wonder, happens to correspond 
with the contents. There is a love story, of 
course, but the country house is really the 
chief theme, and its occupants are interesting. 
Lord Hackbut, who denounces the democracy 
with sufficient vigour and most undeniable 
truth; Dora Rutherford, the young married 
woman who ‘‘frequently felt an inclination 
to scream but repressed it Mrs. Dormer, the 
elderly ditto, whose views as to women accom¬ 
panying men on shooting parties will win the 
enthusiastic adhesion of all shooters—these are 
agreeable figures enough. The hero Archie, 
Lord Lorrilaire (why not Capillaire at once ?), 
a young man newly promoted from ranching 
to vast estates, and extremely uncertain what 
to do with them and himself, is, in the main, 
an excellent fellow, though a very little of 
a prig. Many generations of the jeune premier 
have we known, from those young persons of 
Scott’s—of whom Mr. Thackeray (acknowledg¬ 
ing the impossibility of his wish) thought that 
he should nke to be “ mother-in-law to several 
of them ”—downwards. But a poorer creature, I 
on the whole, than the young man who 
oannot take the goods the gods provide him 
because he is not sure whether he is a 
Tory or a Liberal, and is uncertain about the 
rights and duties of property, never entered the 
head of novelist. "We should like to be heirs 
to several such young men. Mr. Sturgis, how¬ 
ever, to do him justice, has made his Archie 
much more manly than modem. The old-farce- 
tragedy of the virtuous young woman (Dora) 
trying to convert the unvirtuous young man 
(a certain Leonard Yale, and a very sorry 
scamp too) is brought in well enough as an 
episode; and there is a journalist named Radley 
Beck, who ought to be impossible, but, un¬ 
luckily, is not. Archie once thought of cow- 
hiding Mr. Beck. It is a great pity that he 
did not do it. 

"We have, we think, read better books of Miss 
Carey’s than The Search for Basil Lyndhurst. 
To begin with, there is too much of it. It 
wants (to use a metaphor which frequently 
occurs to the critic of novels) “ squeezing 
out.” In the second place, the search occupies 
too small a part of the book. In the third, 
the two deaths (for to that exorbitant extent 
does Miss Carey abuse the lady novelist’s 
license to kill) which contribute the pathos 


are, the one quite unnecessary and the other 
rather disagreeable. Miss Carey is not the 
first person who has made her heroine devote 
herself in all good and honour to a husband 
and wife, making her also come in for the 
reversion when the wife is killed off. We hope 
we shall not be misunderstood if we say that 
this kind of waiting—even unconscious wait¬ 
ing—for dead women’s shoes is only excused 
by a touch of passion which would do doubt 
shock Miss Carey. But the details of the 
book are better than the general scheme. 
Aline Lyndhurst, the unhappy wife, who is a 
kind of Lady of Burleigh with a curse of dip¬ 
somania on her, would be pathetic if she were 
less painful. The heroine, Olga Leigh, despite 
the rather unpleasant part she is made to 
play, is a pleasant girl, and deserved some¬ 
thing better than her widower, who is not to 
us pleasant at all. It is perhaps worth 
noting that a good character in the book 
admired the Epic of Hades. 

In Doctor Glennie's Daughter some fine old 
ingredients are mixed and served up once 
more not too pleasantly. Why the bad young 
man who wanted money misbehaved to Doctor 
Glennie’s daughter, when not misbehaving to 
her would have made him a rich man; why 
the good young man married her in circum¬ 
stances which he did not know, but which he 
must have been a very odd person not to find 
out; how Dr. Glennie, who is represented aB 
a good old man, brought himself to palm off 
his daughter on the good young man: these 
are questions which would have to be 
answered before we could take much interest 
in the plot of the book, which is a dramatic 
rather than a literary plot. Other interest it 
has little or nono; but Mr. Far jeon is a pretty 
sure workman for his own public, and, after 
all, that is not an inconsiderable thing. 

The Open Door is that of suicide; and the 
question of the book is whether the hero, a 
young Austrian count, hopelessly crippled in 
a Bteeple-chase, will take advantage of it or 
not. It is needless to say what influence 
prevents him. The story has merits; but 
Miss Howard should have compressed it, and 
especially have remorselessly “ cut ” a great 
deal about a dog called Mousey. He is not an 
unamusing dog, and a little about him would 
have been welcome enough; but we have 
very much more than a little. 

We quoted above a certain expression of 
American opinion about novels of a certain 
kind of English life. There is, we believe, 
reciprocity in this matter, some English 
readers, at any rate, declaring that they can¬ 
not away with the curious pictures of Ameri¬ 
can town life—not in the great cities, which 
Miss Warner brought into fashion many years 
ago. Rachel Armstrong is one of these—an 
odd representation of a life which is neither 
familiar enough to have the interest of 
familiarity, nor exciting enough to have the 
interest of excitement. There is, however, a 
person in it, Virginia Howard—she is not the 
heroine—whom we rather like, and there is a 
slight sketch of a naughty bishop which is 
delightful. The bishop of American fancy, 
with touches of the Jesuit, temp. “ Charlotte 
Elizabeth,” is great fun. 

Mr. Francis Francis’s Mosquito: a Tale of 
the Mexican Frontier, contains some lively 
frontier sketches, illustrated by much cow¬ 


boy anecdote, some of it new, and all of it 
spiritedly told. All this is good. The in¬ 
spiration, however, which made Mr. Frauds 
engraft this on a sort of Bret-HartUh (Mr. 
Bret Harte will not grudge us the adjective) 
story of a modem Ayaeanora, with the poetry- 
knocked out of her and cowboy prose substi¬ 
tuted, and this, again, on a fragment of a 
Whyte-Melville novel of English life, is 
dubious. Few English girls, we should think, 
would care to allow their lovers a kind of 
married interlude with even Ayaeanora, and 
then, when Ayaeanora is cleared out of the 
way, to take Ayacanora’s leavings comfortably 
back to their bosoms. At any rate, the prac¬ 
tice, though angelic, strikes us as a little 
undignified, while the fact of “ Squito ” 
(Mosquito, christened Rafaeleta) being really 
attached to some body else, does not improve 
matters. 

It is very hard to find anything to say of 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s novels. Of picking 
small faults there would be no end. A writer 
who says that a chariot was to some one 
“ what a mitre is to a bishop, or a wig to 
the Lord Chancellor, a sort of insignia of office,” 
sadly needs a little instruction ; and one who, 
on the same page, makes her heroine say to a 
countess, “Your ladyship is very good,” 
wants more. If Frederica Clifford said this 
to Lady Holt “ sarcastic,” she was impertin¬ 
ent ; for she was a girl of twenty, and it was 
their first introduction, and it was in her own 
house. If she thought that one lady usually 
calls another lady “ your ladyship,” she was 
painfully ignorant. But this sort of game is 
not worth marking down, much less wasting 
powder on; and the book, as a whole, fulfils 
its purpose well enough, no doubt. 

Of Hilary St. John, on the other hand, 
though it has some faults of the same kind, 
better things may be said. It is quite certain 
that an old lady of seventy, however eccen¬ 
tric she might be, would never say to her 
niece, “ It was rough on Mr. Stafford Hilary.” 
The phrase, even if she knew it, would simply 
refuse to come to her tongue. The Btory, how¬ 
ever, is better than the style; and the fashion 
in which the old lady just mentioned (who 
would certainly have slain Mrs. Brice on the 
spot for putting “ rough on” into her 
mouth) managed to reform her scatter¬ 
brained niece is cleverly imagined and well 
told, though we fancy the experiment would, 
in real life, bo rather a dangerous one. The 
hero-victim of this experiment (the nature of 
which we shall not reveal), the Reverend 
Norris Stafford, is a rather new kind of curate; 
and we had not thought it possible that a new 
kind of curate should be invented. 

Geoeqe Sauttsbuet. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

An Intermediate Greek-Englith Lexicon, founded 
upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
Concerning this book it will be sufficient to 
quote from the preface, signed by Dean Liddell, 
who has, we understand, performed the labo¬ 
rious work of compilation with his own hand. 
It is an entirely new abridgment, being made 
from the latest edition of the large lexicon 
(1888). The matter contained in it has been 
greatly increased (1) by giving fuller explana¬ 
tions of the words, (2) by inserting the regular 
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forms of moods and tenses more fully, (3) by 
citing the leading authorities for the different 
usages, and (4] by adding characteristic 
phrases. Generally speaking, words used 
only by late writers ana scientific terms have 
been omitted. But from Homer downwards to 
the close of classical Greek, care has been taken 
to insert all words. Besides, there will be 
found words used by Aristotle in his moral and 
political treatises, by Polybius and Strabo in 
the books generally read by students, by Plu¬ 
tarch in his Lives, by Lucian, by the poets of the 
Anthology, and by the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment. With regard to etymology, the dean 
has adopted what we venture to consider the 
judicious plan of limiting himself to the domain 
of the Greek language, printing the primitive 
words in capitals, giving references in the case 
of derivatives, and marking compounds clearly. 
In brief, this new edition will supersede its 
predecessors by its greater thoroughness, rather 
than through any novel features. 

Teaching of Composition. By Arthur Sidg- 
wick. (Bivingtons.) It was hardly necessary 
for Mr. Sidgwick—especially in the published 
form of this interesting lecture—to give (pp. 1-2) 
statistics to prove that he is acquainted with 
the art on which he is lecturing. The educa¬ 
tional world knows his books and his gift for 
composition, and testimonials of experience 
are superfluous.. But his views on his art can¬ 
not fan to be instructive. Here (e.g., on p. 18) 
he definitely throws verse-writing out of the 
general curriculum: 

11 If I could have my way, I would have us cease 
to teach verses, as a staple of Instruction, even in 
the classical schools. The languages can be 
learnt without them; and where we are straitened 
for time to teach the needful, writing poetry in 
dead languages is too expensive a luxury.’’ 

Not so, would be the possible reply, if in this 
way the best part of those dead languages— 
viz., their poetry—can be best appreciated and 
assimilated. No doubt, we can spare the art of 
verse-writing in dead languages, regarded by 
itself; but we cannot spare their poetry, nor 
any means of realising it to the full. And 
surely it is not necessary that Mr. Sidgwick 
should knock down such men of straw as the 
theory that verse-writing is meant to teach us 
to write poetry. Not writing, but comprehend¬ 
ing and feeling, is the object. The error has lain 
in supposing that verse-writing was the only 
means, or the best for all alike, to that object. 
What is curious, is to find so resolute an icono¬ 
clast of verse-composition, on p. 18, turn into a 
fanatical devotee of prose composition, on 
pp. 31-2: 

“The education of resetting can be properly got 
from classical prose-writing alone .... 

It is hardly an exaggeration to call classical prose 
composition the microcosm of a liberal education. 

I would almost say, if it were not likely to be 
thought an extravagant claim, that there are few 
purely intellectual qualities developed by most of 
the ordinary studies of a school or university, of 
which at least the germs may not be evoked and 
assisted by classical prose composition.” 

We must frankly avow our impression that 
this is a partial truth pushed to the verge of an 
absurdity. Classical prose-writing is, in our 
opinion, a difficult and stimulating discipline of 
the mind, having a very good effect in clearing 
away the habit of muddled and slovenly think¬ 
ing. It is not a panacea, full of the germs of 
intellectual salvation. But, while we cannot 
agree with the theoretical level that Mr. Sidg¬ 
wick assigns to his art, his practical suggestions 
for its attainment are admirable. On p. 33, for 
instance, there are some really golden hints 
for the teacher, on the larger points which re¬ 
quire dwelling upon—order, connexion, meta¬ 
phors—always a trap to the youthful traveller 
—and the abstract and concrete, which Mr. 
Sidgwick well and rightly calls “ a vast topic, 


which really involves the chief part of the 
difference between dead and living tongues.” 
This lecture, with the kindred one on “ Stimu¬ 
lus,” are indispensable aids to the often weary 
process of composition - teaching—a process 
which we are glad to see Mr. Sidgwick thinks 
(p. 34) should be as individual as possible, 
whatever labour it may involve. 

Translations into Latin Verse. By Herbert 
Millington. (Bell) The headmaster of Broms- 
grove has a lingering tenderness, as may be 
seen from his preface as .well as from his trans¬ 
lations, for the art of classical verse-writing 
which Mr. Sidgwick has just anathematised. 
Mr. Millington hap found that 

‘‘ no portion of our work here at Bromsgrove has 
been more fruitful of intellectual results than the 
one hour a week, to which an ever-widening cur¬ 
riculum has confined the lesson in Latin verse.” 

We can well believe that, without drawing 
from it the inference Mr. Millington would 
have us draw. The truth is, an able man not 
only teaches well the subject he enjoys, but he 
teaches well through those subjects. We should 
judge, for instance, from this book that Mr. 
Millington had a keen appreciation of poetry. 
Such a man, through the medium of a Latin 
verse hour, will send a thrill of literary percep¬ 
tion through his abler pupils: So much the 
better; but let it not be supposed that Latin 
verse is the only method of doing so. There 
is no question of the graoe and elegance of 
these versions ; and the only reason against 
publishing them is oertainly not their demerits, 
but the fact that there is really overmuoh pub¬ 
lished translation. Every new book of this 
sort drives teachers more and more into difficul¬ 
ties in finding virgin soil. Versions are 
innumerable, and to fall back on obscure and 
seoond-rate originals is bad for boys. Nothing 
can be much neater than the version here of 
“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere ” (p. 31); “ You 
held your course without remorse ” appears in 
true Horatian neatness “Oursum insolentem 
currere pertinax.” But we do not quite like 
for “ The grand old gardener and his wife ” 

“ At par iiabellorum illud agrestium,” which 
misses the full meaning too palpably; we 
should prefer even a frigid classicism about 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. We observe (p. 7, st. 3; 
p. 8, st. 3; p. 33, st. 2; p. 83, st. 2) that Mr. 
Millington does not shrink, as Horace mostly 
does, from hiatus between U. 3-4 of the Alcaio 
stanza. In rendering Mr. Bourdillon’s pretty 
verses to Mr. Matthew Arnold (p. 3) the twelfth 
line, 

“ Strenuus Alcides, Candida visa Venus ? ” 

seems to us to miss the point; which is not 
“ Have you found the old types of strength and 
beauty strong and fair ? ” but “ Have you found 
new types of them ? ” 

Orustula. By E. A. Wells. (Bivingtons.) 
This unpretending little book contains Latin 
and Greek unseen passages for use in “ lower 
forms,” and seems to to the work of a really 
good teacher. In these days of competitive 
scholarships, easy “ unseen books” are become 
a necessity, and Mr. Wells has met the need 
admirably. The scholarship of the book seems 
adequate; but the practical utility is, to our 
thinking, the great merit. 

Lucretius V. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by J. D. Duff. (Cambridge: Pitt Press 
Series.) It is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
make Lucretius intelligible to schoolboys. His 
oddly perverse deductive explanations of 
natural facts, his old-fashioned Latin, his 
queer prosody, are so many stumbling blocks. 
Munro’s great edition is too big; its scientific 
corrections are too few and too curt; the very 
punctuation is strange, and the English jerky 
and sometimes obscure. With all its merits, 
then, it is hardly suited for school use, and the 


editors of this series have done well to issue a 
small part of the De Serum Natura with simple 
and generally adequate explanations. Yet even 
a few more notes would not be superfluous. 
On 1L 284, 734, it is hardly enough to say that 
ei is always a spondee in Lucretius. A young 
reader wants to to told how and why it is a 
spondee. On 1. 754 we wonder why Mr. Duff 
departed from Munro’s rendering, “keep 
off from the earth his high-exalted head,” 
and translates “on the earthward side” (of 
the sun). Of course the moon is on the 
earthward side of the sun at a solar eclipse, 
and this version is grammatically possible ; nut 
it seems less simple, and it is against the 
poet’s habit of epexegesis, of saying nearly the 
same thing in two different sets of words. The 
short introduction is a model of what introduc¬ 
tions to school editions should to. It explains 
Lucretius’s principles of taste, shows his place 
among the various streams of literary tendency 
of his day, and points out his relation to 
Vergil. 

The Lon of Euripides. By M. A. Bayfield. 
(Macmillan.) We are rather glad that the Ion 
should receive attention from the able oo-editor 
of the Beptem contra Thebas. It is a play not 
only of nigh poetic merit, bnt full of topo¬ 
graphical interest in relation both to Athens 
and Delphi. With respect to the latter point, 
there is, we think, some oonfusion in the 
extract printed on pp. x.-xi. If the Castalian 
stream flows southward to the Pleistns, its left 
bank oannot to the western bank. And the 
“ modern village of Kastri ” certainly stands on 
the right of the stream that descends between 
the Phaedriadee. We rather agree with Mr. 
Bayfield where he says (Pref., pp. v.-vi.) that 
some discussions of moot points are healthy and 
helpful for young learners, though undoubtedly 
they used to to absurdly overdone. On the 
other hand, we would limit more severely than 
Mr. Bayfield does what we may call lexicon 
notes. For instance, the word napBivtuna is 
construed twice over within fifty lines (11. 1425, 
1473). The notes on 11. 154, 158,166, 328,455, 
526, 944, would to totter away, so far as the 
oonstrues are concerned. We notice, too, a bad 
misprint (v for») in the note on L 256. But the 
notes, except for the obtrusion of these oon¬ 
strues, are good and useful, if a trifle too full; 
and the appendix (pp. 164-8) very useful. In our 
judgment, the Btage directions are unnecessarily 
full; and this has led to the actual text being 
printed in a Greek type whioh, though beau¬ 
tifully neat and dear, is oertainly a little too 
small. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co.’s “ College Series of 
Latin Authors ” (Boston, U.S.A., and London) 
has received a useful accession in Prof. Kellogg’s 
edition of Cicero’s Brutus. The treatise is not 
so commonly read in English as in German 
schools, owing probably to the lack of any 
English edition worth mentioning; but it is 
highly instructive, and by no means uninterest¬ 
ing. Prof. Kellogg has the first qualification 
for an editor of the Brutus: he knows the De 
Oratore well. He has used with judgment the 
best German editors, and his commentary is 
sound and hdpfuL The book is well furnished 
with introductions, critical notes, and index. 
The mMn fault to to found with his annotations 
is that they are sometimes too compressed, and 
a little scanty—a fault which many teachers will 
think leans to virtue’s side. But a very slight 
additional space would have enabled the editor 
to give the point of quotations, which are left 
as bare references, certain not to to looked up 
by the average student. A note might have 
been given on “ superiorem Lycurgum ” (§ 40), 
on “regnante Graecia” (§ 41), on “ fmt 
M. Orassi quasi secundarum ” (§ 242), and on 
“ initio aetatis ” (§281). “ De dolio ” is not 
well translated “from the jar,” which is 
meaningless to an English reader; and so 
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sound a scholar as Prof. Kellogg ought not to 
have slipped into “triumviri." But, on the 
whole, the notes are thoroughly trustworthy. 
The book is beautifully and correctly printed— 

“ Periolem ” (§ 27) is, perhaps, the only mis¬ 
print ; and it is cneap. There is a curiously 
ill-placed metaphor in one sentence in the 
introduction. “ There are a few traces of care¬ 
lessness. in style; but who that has read 
Cicero’s letters would wish him to wear a strait- 
jacket ?” This article of dress, though need¬ 
ful in some painful circumstances, is not 
generally supposed to help to precision of 
expression. Nor is there much resemblance 
between Mr. Matthew Arnold’s attaoks upon 
the Philistines, and the pamphlet of Caecilius 
Kara r&v *pvySv (p. 21—where the reference 
should be not to Or. 8. 25, but to Dr. Sandys’s 
note on that passage). 

Sophokks’ Antigone. Fur den Schulgebrauch 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Schubert. 
(Wien und Prag: Tempsky.) This is a little 
edition of a sort which might well be oommoner 
in England. It has a clear and well-printed 
text; no textual notes whatsoever, but a con¬ 
cise introduction (pp. vii.-xiv.) to the history and 
development of the Greek drama, the Life and 
Works of Sophocles, the “ Economy ” of the 
drama, preparatory remarks on the Antigone, 
with dramatic analysis (pp. xv.-xviii.). At the 
end (pp. 49-56) there is a conspectus of the 
metres used in the play, and an appendix on 
the Athenian Theatre and its management. 
The book is brightened by several pictures, 
including the “Lateran Sophocles,” and (at 
p. 56) a good representation of the Dionysiac 
Theatre, and various illustrative masks and 
figures. In other words, not “help to con¬ 
strue ” is to be found in this boob, but some¬ 
thing of an intellectual background for such 
lads as are content to learn the actual language, 
slowly but surely, by grammar and dictionary. 
This method—rapidly expiring, under the 
weight of over-editing and translating, in 
England—still, it would appear, finds favour in 
Austria. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Life of Earl (Lord John) Bussell, by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole—which has already been 
announced in the Academy —is now well on its 
way through the press. The author has bad 
the advantage of referring to the diaries which 
Lord John kept as a boy at school, and during 
his early visits to Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
He has also had unrestricted aooess to his 
official and private correspondence during his 
long life, and to other confidential documents 
inthe possession of the family. It is believed 
that the work will throw new light on many 
incidents connected with the Melbourne, 
Bussell, and Aberdeen administrations. It 
will form two volumes, and will be illustrated 
with two portraits. 

When Mr. Kennan saw the Armfeldt 
family at the mines of Kara, which he is now 
describing in the Century Magazine, he 
promised that he would call upon Count Leo 
Tolstoi, upon his return to Bussia, and describe 
to him their life and cirouinstanoes. As is well 
known, Tolstoi is opposed to every form of 
force; and when Mr. Kennan saw him many 
months later, he manifested a decided disin¬ 
clination to listen to acoounts of the sufferings 
of the political convicts in Eastern Siberia. 
He stated that, while he felt sorry for many of 
the politicals, he could not help them, and was 
not at all in sympathy with their methods. 
They had resorted, he said, to violence, and 
they must expect to suffer from violence. 
The circumstances under which Mr. Kennan 
felt compelled to destroy the letters which 


were given him by politicals at the mines of 
Kara, will be detailed in the August Century. 

A memorial to the Home Secretary, from 
literary men and others, praying for the release 
of Mr. Henry Yizetelly, publisher and author, 
has already been signed by the following, 
among others: Sir Algernon Borthwick, 8ir 
E. W. Watkiu, T. P. O’Connor, G. A. Sala, 
Archibald Forbes, Sutherland Edwards, the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, the Hon. Boden Noel, 
the Hon. F. C. Lawley, Walter Besant, 
Henry Irving, Leslie Stephen, Edmund Yates, 
Dr. B. Garnett, Frank Harris, A. W. Pinero, 

J. Addington Symonds, Havelock Ellis, Arthur 
Symons, Ernest Bhys, Grant Allen, Alex. C. 
Ewald, Augustus Harris, Linley Samboume, 
Max O’Reli, Miss Harriett Jay, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Bobert Buchanan, and J. S. Cotton. 
Forms of the memorial may be had from Mr. 
Ernest Yizetelly, 52, Lebanon Gardens, West 
Hill, Wandsworth. 

Dr. Blyden, of Liberia, the author of 
Christianity, Islam, and the Negro Race, has 
arrived in London on his way to the United 
States, to fulfil an engagement to lecture for 
the American Colonisation Society. He can be 
addressed at his publishers, Messrs. W, B. 
Whittingham & Co. 

The following are some of the forthcoming 
volumes in the series called "The Story of the 
Nations,” published in this country by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin: Sicily, by Prof. E. A. Freeman; 
The Corsairs, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; The 
Balkan States, by Mr. A. J. Evans; Russia, by 
Mr. W. B. Morfill; The Roman Empire, by Mr. 
H. F. Pelham; The Byzantine Empire, by Mr. 
C. Oman; The Franks, by Mr. James Sime; 
Vtdic India, by Mdme. Bagozin; and Buddhist 
India, by Prof. Bbys Davids. 

We understand that twelve of the earlier 
volumes of the series have already been trans¬ 
lated into Spanish. 

The first volume of Mr. Henry Dunning 
Madeod’s Theory of Credit (to be completed in 
two volumes) will be published by Messrs. 

I Longmans next week. 

Mr. Edward Stanford has in the press a 
book by Mr. W. Henry Barneby, entitled The 
New Far West and the Old Far East, whioh will 
give an account of recent travel and observation 
along the line of the Canadian Pacific Bailway, 
and thence by Japan, China, Ceylon, and Egypt, 
back to England. 

The next volume of the “ Canterbury Poets ” 
will be Selections from the Greek Anthology. 
The editor is Mrs. Graham B. Tomson; and 
among the translators are Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Dr. Biohard Garnett, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
W. M, Hardinge, Lord Neave, and Miss Alma 
Strettell. 

Mr. W. E. Foster has just completed an 
illustrated History of Whaplode Church and 
Parish, in Lincolnshire, which will be issued 
very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Dioby & Long will publish imme¬ 
diately a new translation, in English twelve- 
syllable rhyming verse, of Viotor Hugo’s Ruy 
Bias, by Mr. W. D. 8. Alexander. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 
of Edinburgh, announce a new volume by the 
late Bev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of Liverpool, 
entitled Manliness, and other Sermons, with a 
preface by Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of 
Manchester. The same firm have also in 
preparation Life Stages: their Duties and 
Opportunities, by the Bev. James Stark. 

Sir Julius Vogel’s novel, A.D. 2000, has 
been a great success in the colonies. One 
retail bookseller at Dunedin (New Zealand) 
ordered 500 copies; but this number was 
exhausted within a few days, and a special 


cable sent to Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. for a 
further 600 copies. By the same cable an 
order was received for 600 copies of In Aus¬ 
tralian Wilds, issued by the same firm. 

As several inquiries have been made whether 
there is likely to be a cheap issue of Michael 
Field’s Long Ago (reviewed in the Academy of 
June 8), of whioh the limited edition has all 
been sold out, we are requested to state that 
the author has no present intention of issuing 
the book again in any form. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Bcribner’s Magazine for August will celebrate 
Lord Tennyson’s eightieth birthday, which 
occurs in that month, by publishing two 
portraits of him engraved from photographs, 
taken in 1877 and 1888, also pictures of his 
houses in the Isle of Wight and Surrey, with an 
engraving of his favourite lane. The same 
number will contain a short essay by Dr. Henry 
van Dyke on Tennyson’s earliest poems pub¬ 
lished with his brother; and the end paper, by 
Prof. T. B. Lounsbury, of Yale, wul discuss 
Tennyson’s attitude towards life in youth and 
old age, under the title of “ The Two Locksley 
Halls.” 

The August Century —the midsummer holi¬ 
day number—will contain, besides the first 
chapters of a new serial, by Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris, two short stories, “The Haunted 
House in Boyal Street,” by Mr. George W. 
Cable; and “A Positive Bomanoe,” by Mr. 
Edward Bellamy, author of “ Looking Back¬ 
ward.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. John W. Hales— who has been for 
many years professor of English at Kind’s Col¬ 
lege, London, and also repeatedly examiner in 
English to the University of London—has been 
appointed to the dark lectureship in English 
literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, for¬ 
merly held by Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. 

We understand that Prof. B. Y. Tyrrell, of 
Dublin—whose name has been mentioned in 
connexion with the vacant professorship of 
Greek at Glasgow—has decided not to offer 
himself as a candidate. He prefers to remain 
at Dublin, and await his time for election to a 
senior fellowship at Trinity College. 

A meeting was held in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, last week, at which the Master 
presided, when a small committee was 
appointed to issue a circular inviting subscrip¬ 
tions for obtaining a portrait of Dr. Henry 
Jackson. 

A committee is being formed at Cambridge 
to support the candidature of Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, fellow of Trinity College, for the 
office of university librarian, whioh will 
beoome vacant on Ootober 1 by the resignation 
of Prof. Bobertson Smith, and the election into 
which must consequently take place not later 
than October 15. Members of the senate who 
are willing to join the committee are requested 
to send their names to one of the under¬ 
signed: H. S. Fox well, St. John’s College; 
Arthur Tilley, King’s College; B. St. John 
Parry, Trinity College. 

Mr. T. Hudson Beare, of the Heriot-Watt 
College, Edinburgh, has been appointed pro¬ 
fessor of engineering and mechanical techno¬ 
logy at University College, London, in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy. 

On June 27, at the centenary festival of St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, the de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon 
the Bev. W. C. Winslow, of Boston, vice- 
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president of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in 
recognition of his efforts for the promotion of 
scientific exploration. 

Three new fellowships, of the annual value 
of 450 dollars (£90) each, have recently been 
founded at Harvard, where there are now 
twenty fellowships and twenty-eight scholar¬ 
ships, of the total value of 16,500 dollars a 
year, at the disposal of the graduate depart¬ 
ment. 

The library of Tale College has received 
from an anonymous donor a complete set of the 
publications of Prince L.-L. Bonaparte on the 
languages and dialects of Europe, and on 
Basque in particular, numbering altogether 
about 350 pieces. 

Lake Forest University, at Chicago, has 
received endowments to the total amount of 
700,000 dollars (£140,000) within the last three 
years. 

The last number of Hermathena —the organ 
of Trinity College, Dublin (London: Long¬ 
mans)—contains several articles of varied 
interest. In classical philology, we have 
“ Observations on the Fragments of the Latin 
Scenic Poets,’’ by Prof. Arthur Palmer, chiefly 
textual emendations of Bibbeck’s edition; 
“ Ciceroniana,” by Prof. B. Y. Tyrrell, dealing 
with the later books of the Letters to Atticus; 
a few “Nugae Aesohyleae,” by Mr. J. B. Bury; 
while Mr. L. C. Purser publishes an example of 
the continuation of Henry’s “ Aeneidea,” which 
he has taken up (with Prof. Palmer) on the 
death of Prof. Davies, of Galway. In ancient 
history, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy discusses the lost 
work on agriculture of the Carthaginian Mago, 
pointing out that none of the few passages from 
it that have survived refer to the cultivation of 
wheat by slave-labour, and arguing that the 
Greek translation of it was, perhaps, made in 
connexion with the oolonising plans of C. 
Gracchus. In ancient philosophy, there is a 
paper by the late Prof. Thomas Maguire, on 
"Aristotle’s Induction,” criticising the views 
of Sir W. Hamilton and Grote. In theology, 
the Bev. Dr. J. Quarry sends some critioal notes 
on the two last books of the Clementine 
Homilies; and the Bev. Dr. John Gwynn gives 
a further extract from an unpublished Syriac 
MS. relating to Hippolytus, with an autotype 
of one of the pages of this MS. (Bich 7185). 
Finally, Prof. Barstable contributes some 
" Eoonomio Notes,” dealing with Adam Smith, 
J. S. Mill, and Henry Sidgwick. Hermithena 
will henceforth be published on May 1 of every 
year, each number containing from 128 to 160 
pages, and the price being from 2s. to 3s. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, we learn from 
the American press, is already engaged to give 
courses of lectures next season under the 
auspices of Tale, Columbia, Princeton, Michi¬ 
gan, Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, and other uni¬ 
versities, and by invitation from various col¬ 
leges, including the female colleges of Yassar, 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Wells, and Elmira. 
Among her lectures in New York are six in one 
of the theatres by invitation of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute of America, and one in a large 
hall before the American Geographical Society; 
in Boston the lectures will be under the auspices 
of the Museum of Fine Arts; in Baltimore before 
the Peabody Institute; and in Washington by 
invitation of the Smithsonian Institution and. 
eminent gentlemen of that city. The list con¬ 
sists already of about sixty lectures, and about 
two hundred invitations from all quarters have 
been reoeived by the American agent. Pre¬ 
ference is being given to the educational 
oentres. 


Col. T. W. Higginson has been appointed 
by the Governor of Massachusetts to write an 
official record of the servioes in the civil war of 
the soldiers and sailors who came from that 
State. A period of five years has been allowed 
to him for the task. 

It is announced that Mark Twain’s new 
book, to be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Charles L. Webster & Co.—in whioh firm Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens is himself the senior 
partner—will be a satire on English nobility 
and royalty, entitled "A Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court.” 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., of 
Boston, announce a new biographical series of 
" American Beligious Leaders,” the first volume 
in whioh will be Jonathan Edwards, written by 
Prof. A. Y. G. Allen. 

M. de K£ratry has reoeived from the 
French government a commission to study the 
various questions relating to the law of literary 
property in the United States. 

The thirty-eighth meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Scienoe 
will be held this year at Toronto, beginning on 
August 27. 

Dr. W. E. Simonds, of Cornell University, 
has published a monograph upon Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his Poems (Boston: Heath), in which 
he endeavours to set the poems in a true order, 
and to extraot from them confirmation for the 
theory that Anne Boleyn was the objeot of 
Wyatt’s love. 

The New York Nation for July 4 contains a 
very unfavourable review of Mr. Farmer’s 
Americanisms—Old and New. 

Prof. W. J. Alexander, of Dalhousie Col¬ 
lege, Halifax, Nova Sootia, has just published 
at Boston, U.S.A., another “ Introduction to 
the Study of Bobert Browning,” whioh the 
poet's discriminating admirers will, we think, 
hold in esteem. It claims, on the one hand, 
that of our seven nineteenth-century poets— 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning—“Browning is the 
greatest man,” whatever the rank that will be 
ultimately assigned him as a poet. On the 
other hand, the book states plainly Browning’s 
shortcomings, and sets forth the oauses of them. 
Prof. Alexander, while a strong admirer, is a 
reasonable one. He also gives the fullest 
analysis and clearest explanation yet printed of 
“ Bordello." Whether his quotation of several 
complete poems brings ins book under the 
prohibition of our copyright law is not for us 
to enquire. Mr. Browning himself would 
doubtless interpret the law liberally in such a 
case. 


ORIGINAL VERSE • 

“AURORA LEIGH.” 

Bn you this jewel, flashing forth its fire 
From many facets; shooting coloured rays 
Whose light Jthe power of long-quenohed 
flame displays, 

And to a royal casket might aspire F 

Gems such as this, before they shine, require 
The patient watchful toil of many days, 

And each reluctantly its worth betrays 

For anxious eyes to see and to admire. 

So was this woman’s love for long concealed; 
She, with her keen clear sight, oould under¬ 
stand 

But half its power, till pain had well revealed 
It to her, leading her with tender hand 

To her own Bomney, who the compact sealed 
That bound those two with an unbreaking 
band. 

Frederick J. Pate. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR JAMES PIOTON, F.S.A. 

Sir James Allanson Pioton, who died at 
Liverpool, on July 15, was a native of that 
city, where he was bom on Deoember 2, 1805. 
He had a successful career as an architect and 
surveyor, but always gave muoh time to publio 
work, to which of late years he had devoted 
himself exclusively. He entered the Liverpool 
municipal council in 1849, and under his 
guidance that city founded its grand 
library, art gallery, and museum. The munifi- 
oent donations of the Earl of Derby (the 
“naturalist earl”), of Sir William Brown, Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, and Sir A. B. Walker, gave this 
institution a foremost place in the provinces. 
Sir James (he was knighted in 1880) was best 
known by his Memorials of Liverpool —an 
admirable book of local history; but he was 
also the writer of many antiquarian mono¬ 
graphs and contributions to learned societies. 
A list of these would show that his range of 
subjects was wide, and an examination of them 
would further demonstrate that he was well 
read and had a faculty for investigation. He 
was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
of all, or nearly all, of the local learned 
societies. When the circular library was built, 
connecting the Brown Museum and the Walker 
Art Gallery, the appropriate name of the 
Picton Beading Boom was given to it. Com¬ 
menting on this at a banquet held in his honour, 
over which Lord Derby presided, Sir James 
said: 

“Should any person in time to come think it 
worth while to inquire who and what was the man 
that bore the name, my highest ambition would be 
satisfied it it could be said that he was one who 
moved in a narrow sphere with limited oppor¬ 
tunities, bnt that in that narrow sphere and with 
those limited opportunities he did what little he 
could, and did that little from a sense of duty.” 

This was eminently characteristic of the man. 


MR. CHARLES HARDWICK. 

Mr. Charles Hardwick, who died at Man¬ 
chester on July 8, was a native of Preston, 
where he was bora on September 10, 1817. 
His father was an innkeeper. After an ordinary 
private education he was apprenticed to a 
rinter ; but, on the expiration of his servitude, 
e devoted himself to art, and practised as a 
portrait painter in Preston. Having joined 
the Oddfellows, he took an important share in 
the reform of the Manchester Unity. His 
Manual for Friendly Societies was an authori¬ 
tative exposition of sound doctrine for these 
important institutions. His servioes were appre¬ 
ciated, and led to his eleotion as grand master. 
Turning his attention to archaeology, he pro¬ 
duced a large and excellent History of Preston, 
a volume on the Ancient Battlefields of Lanca¬ 
shire, and an elaborate book on Traditions, 
Superstitions, and Folk-Lore, chiefly Lancashire 
(1872), whioh showed wide reading. Mr. 
Hardwick was a vice-president of the Man¬ 
chester Literary Club, of whioh he was a 
founder. He regularly attended its meetings 
until the failure of his health. He was a kind- 
hearted man, with an unfailing flow of cheerful 
conversation. As an antiquary he was remark¬ 
able for caution, preferring to accumulate - 
evidence rather than to form theories. 

W. E. A. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first volume of the Jewish Quarterly 
Review is now complete, and a fair critio will 
admit that the review will stand comparison 
with the very ablest of its theological contem¬ 
poraries. Its permanent utility consists largely 
in the fact that all the contributors know what 
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they are writing about, and give references. 
In the July number Dr. I. H. Weiss describes 
the study of the Talmud in the thirteenth 
oentury; while Prof. David Castelli gives a 
clear and most useful summary of Rabbinic 
teachings on the future life. Lady Magnus 
follows with a charming paper on the National 
Idea in Judaism, uncritical enough perhaps, 
but not the less instructive, if we bear in mind 
that Judaism and Israelitism are not synony¬ 
mous terms; Lady Magnus transfigures the 
latter in the light of the former. Dr. Fried- 
lander treats of the age and authorship of 
Eoclesiastes with a learning which can be 
appreciated even by those who are staggered 
by his wonderful orthodoxy. Israel Zangwill 
contributes a fresh analysis of “Judaism,” so 
far at least as Judaism is represented in our 
own country. It is clear that a tolerance exists 
in the Jewish community of which even the 
comprehensive Church of England has formed 
no idea. One can only wish that Old Testa¬ 
ment studies flourished more in both these 
great churches. Fancy a very enlightened 
Jewish thinker declaring, “ To me the saying 

S Jer. vii. 22) shows how far Jeremiah, like 
saiah and Micah, had drifted from primitive 
Judaism, not what the essence of primitive 
Judaism was ” ! Clearly the essence of primitive 
Judaism can no more be discussed without 
historical criticism than the essence of primitive 
Christianity. Dr. Neubauer concludes his im¬ 
portant contribution to the “ History of Human 
Error,” which Mr. Caxton left unfinished, and 
holds out the hope of an amicable discussion 
between himself and the “ Anglo-Israelites.” 
The letters from Austria are continued; and 
among the notes and discussions we may men¬ 
tion one on Baruch ii. 18, which seeks to show 
the word for “ unhappy ” in later Hebrew. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 

In consideration of the attention recently 
drawn to the subject in the Academy, we print 
the following list of all pensions granted during 
the year ended June 20, 1889, and charged upon 
the Civil List: 


rendered by her late husband, Mr. 0. H. B. Patey, 
in the improvement of the telegraph services of 
this country, and of her inadequate means of 
support; Mrs. Margaret Bainey Porter, £50, in 
recognition of the services of her late husband, 
Dr. J. L. Porter, to education and literature, and 
in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support; Mrs. Sophie Watts, £75, in recognition 
of the services of her late husband, Mr. Henry 
Watts, to chemistry, and in consideration of her 
inadequate means of support; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bowerby, £75, in consideration of the botanical 
works of her late husband, and of her destitute 
condition ; Dr. James Hutcheson Stirling, £50, in 
recognition of his services to philoeophy and 
literature, and in consideration of his inadequate 
means of support; total, £1,200.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Araleota hymnloa medfi aevi. V. Historiae rhjth- 
mloae. l. Folge. Auo Handechriften tu Wieg- 
endruoken hrsg. v. G. M. Drevee. Leipzig: Fues. 
8 M. 

t utt.t v, b. Etude sur la vie et lea oeuvres de F. G. 

Klopatook. Paris: Haehette. 6 fr. 

Babbsbbt, J. La BohAme du travail. Paris: Hetzel. 
3fr. 

Ohbbbuubz, Viotor. Proflls strangers. Paris: 
Haehette. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Guyau. M. L'Art au point de vue sodologtque. 
Paris: Alcan. 7 fr. 80 o. 

Mtjllkb. H. Grnndlegung u. Entwiokelung d. Oharak- 
tersRiohardIII.belShakespeare. Leipzig: Fook. 
1 M. SO Pf. 

SORKdobvsb, R. Die Teohnlk d. Welthandels. Wien: 
Holder. 10 M. 

TaUbrb, O. I capostipltl del manoscritti della Dlvina 
(Jommedia. Turin: Loesober. 6 fr. 60 o. 

Tbuppsl, 8. H. W. 8. Teuflel. Ein Lebensabrisa. 
Tubingen: Foes. 8M. 

THEOLOGY. 

MaiORAN. Mgr. David, rol, psalmists, prophets: aveo 
une Introduction sur la nouvelle critique. Paris: 
Leooflre. 7fr.sec. 


HISTORY. 

Les marlages de Jaoques V. 


Paris: 


5. Bd. 1818-1820. 1. Lfg. 


Bafett, Edmond. 

Plon. 7 fr. 

Foktkb rerum Berneneium 
Bern: Schmid. 6 M. 

Kauphakr, J. Ueb. die Anf&nge d. Bundes der 
Adeliohen u. d. Bildersturmes. Bonn: Bebrendt. 
1 M. 

Rboestbr u. Ubsuhdbr, scMeawig-hoisteinlauen- 
burglsche. Bearb. n. hrsg. v. P. Hasw. 8. Bd. 
(1801-1810.) 1. Lfg. Hamburg: Voss, 4 M. 


“Miss Evelyn Lucy Hewett and Miss Jane 
Hewett, £75 each, in consideration of the dis¬ 
tinguished naval services of their late father. 
Admiral Sir W. N. W. Hewett, and of their 
destitute condition; Mrs. Katherine Palgrave, £50, 
in consideration of the literary services of her late 
husband, of his long service in trying climates, 
and of her inadequate means of support; Mrs. 
Bailie Du (Held Proctor, £100, in consideration of 
the services rendered to the cause of science by her 
late husband, Mr. R. A. Proctor, and of her 
inadequate means of support; Mrs. Blanche 
Gertrude Guthrie, £50, in consideration of the 
eminence of her late husband, Prof. F. Guthrie, 
F.R.S., as a physicist, and of her inadequate 
means of support; Miss Emily Faithfull, £50, in 
consid eration of her services as a writer and worker 
on behalf of the emigration, education, and em¬ 
ployment of women; Mr. William Smyth Bock- 
stro, £50, in consideration of his services to 
musical literature, and of his inadequate means of 
support; Mrs. Eliza Shairp, £50, in consideration 
of the services rendered by her late husband, Prof. 
Shairp, to literature, and of her inadequate means 
< f support; Mrs. Maria Jane Graves, £50, in con¬ 
sideration of the services of her late husband, the 
Rev. James Graves, to archaeology and to the early 
history of Ireland, and of her inadequate means of 
support; Dr. O. A. M. Fennell, £50, in considera¬ 
tion of his eminence as a classical and philological 
scholar, of bis services to literature, and of his 
inadequate means of support; Miss Elizabeth 
Gertrude Birch and Miss Juliana Frances Birch, 
£50 each, in consideration of the services of their 
late father. Dr. S. Birch, as an archaeologist, and 
of their destitute condition; Mr. W. Cave 
Thomas, £50, on account of hie personal service to 
the Royal Family, and in consideration of his 
services to art, and of his destitute condition; Mrs. 
Helen Patey, £200, in consideration of the services 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“OMAB KHAYYAM.” 

St. John’s College, Cambridge: July 15,1888. 

I append a list of parallel passages in Fitz¬ 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam and the new prose 
translation by Mr. McCarthy, which may be 


convenient to those who wish to see how 
closely Fitzgerald followed the original. The 
references in the case of Mr. McCarthy’s hook 
are to page and quatrain. Fitzgerald is quoted 
from the third edition. 


Fitzgerald. 

G. C. M. Smith. 

McCarthy 

1 

49, 3. 

2, 3. 

27, 3. 62, 1. 

4 

31, 2. 

6 

83, 2. 

7 

75, 2. 

8 

50, 2. 

9 

106,1. 

10 

44, 1. 52, 3. 135, 1. 

12 

60, 1,3. 105, 3. 118, 

13 , 

133, 3. 150, 3. 

153, 3. 

. 15 

93, 2. 

17, 18 

47,3. 51,2. 

20 

42, 1. 

21 

65, 3. 

22 

121, 3. 

23 

20. 1. 

25 

145, 3. 

26 

61,1. 

27 

14, 2. 

29. 30 

9,3. 18,1. 61,1. 

31 

1, 2. 

32 

1, 2. 

34 

7,2. 

36 

25, 2. 144, 3. 

37 

82, 3. 

38 

132,1,3. 141,1. 

39 

26. 1. 

40 

35, 1. 

41 

22, 2. 77, 1. 

44 

154, 1. 

45 

67, 2. 

46 

79,2. 

47 

71, 1. 

48 

33, 3. 

49 

7,2. 16,2. 

50 

147. 2. 

52 

116, 2. 

53 

24, 1. 

54 

26, 2. 

55 

7, 3. 

57 

6, 3. 

58 

40, 1. 56,2. 

59 

47, 1. 

62 

6, 1. 

64 

23, 3 54, 2. 

67 

33, 3. 

68 

77, 3. 78, 1. 

69 

21, 2. 

72 

14,1. 147,1. 

73 

74. 1. 

74 

22, 2. 

75 

74, 1. 

75, 76 

3, 1. 

77 

30, 1. 

78 

29, 1. 

80 

38, 2. 99,3. 

81 

115, 3. 

82 

66. 3. 

83 

39, 2. 

85 

34, 2. 

87 

39, 2. 

92 

10, 1. 

93 

59, 3. 

94 

5, 1. 

99 

127, 1. 

100 

4, 1. 16, 3. 

Introd., p. xiv. 

104, 2. 

Notes, p. 31. 

122, 2. 


ETYMOLOGY OF M.E. “ CURY.” 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: July IS, 1888. 

Mr. Henry Bradley may he glad to know 
that several examples of the O.F. word queuerie 
(otherwise keuerie or queurie, re,, cuisine), from 
which he proposes to derive M.E. cury, are 
given in the latest fascicule of M. Godefroy’s 
O.F. Dictionary. 

Halliweli appears to have been acquainted 
with the correct etymology of the English 
word. He explains it as meaning “ cookery,” 
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and refers it to an Anglo-Norman origin. It 
occurs twice in John HueselFa Bokt of Nurture 
(ed. Fumivall, E.E.T.S.), yy. 506, 513; but is 
there explained as “curious dishes” or 
“ dodges,” “ sleights.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


30IENCE. 

Darwinism: an Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection, with some of its Applica¬ 
tions. By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Among the great and pregnant thinkers of a 
great and pregnant age of thought, it is 
probable that Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has 
neyer yet received his due meed of recogni¬ 
tion. Most discoverers, indeed, are amply 
satisfied if in the course of a lifetime they 
strike out a single grand and epoch-making 
conception. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace has 
struok out two such on very different planes 
of speculative and practical thought. That 
one and the same man should have evolved 
in biology the theory of natural selection and 
in politics the theory of land nationalisation 
is truly astonishing. After ages, looking 
back upon those two great accomplished 
revolutions in belief and practice, will wonder 
that this age, so heedless of its own great¬ 
ness, should have allowed so powerful and 
original a thinker to remain for life in such 
comparative obscurity. The princes of 
humanity nowadays begin to get known only 
as they verge towards the bourne of eighty. 

Mr. Wallace’s new book may be regarded 
in either of two lights—first as a popular 
exposition, and secondly as a manifesto. For 
it is addressed to two worlds at once—to the 
general public, to whom it will come as a 
work of popular science; and to the scien¬ 
tific few, to whom it will come as an 
authoritative exposition of its author’s final 
ideas on organic evolution. 

From the first point of view all that need 
here be said is that the work is written 
throughout with that fulness of knowledge, 
that charm of style, and that lucidity of 
exposition to which Mr. Wallace has every¬ 
where and always accustomed us. As an 
artist and an expositor he is clearly superior 
to his great fellow-discoverer, Darwin, in his 
power of entering into the position of the 
average reader, and of seizing upon the 
points—especially, so to speak, the pictorial 
points—likely to interest that phlegmatic 
person. He is graphic and readable where 
Darwin is often luminous but dry. He knows 
how to state his case to the twelve respectable 
men in the box, and how to keep their intelli¬ 
gence on the alert till ho has made them 
hear it out and frame their verdict. As a 
popular statement of the evolution theory in 
organic nature, I have no hesitation in saying 
most readers will find Darwinism a far better 
work than The Origin of Spseies. It is 
lighter, it is brighter, it is less technical, and 
it is brought down to date in every depart¬ 
ment. The arrangement, in particular, is 
beyond all praise. Instead of beginning with 
the obscure facts of variation, so dull to the 
general, Mr. Wallace begins, where indeed 
Darwin in his own mind began, with the 
struggle for existence, and thence almost 
deductively infers (though with abundant 
inductive verification) the necessity for natural 


Selection as a factor in evolution. All this 
^expository work is admirably done. The 
sketch, so to speak, is in perfect drawing. It 
shows Mr. Wallace in the most favourable 
light as a scientific artist of the highest ex¬ 
cellence. His proportion and perspective are 
almost always just. Let me add that he has 
with characteristic modesty omitted, what 
nobody else in such a treatise could possibly 
omit, all reference to his own important part 
in the simultaneous independent discovery of 
the principle of natural selection by two 
distinct thinkers. This is only of a piece with 
Mr. Wallace’s whole attitude on the matter 
throughout. While lesser men have wrangled 
with unseemly discussion over petty questions 
of priority, Mr. Wallace, with the careless 
unselfishness of true greatness, has been con¬ 
tent to see his own principle triumph under 
the name of that still more admirably equipped 
naturalist to whose advocacy of their joint 
idea its universal acceptance is without a doubt 
mainly attributable. 

From the second point of view, as a 
reasoned statement of Mr. Wallace’s final 
evolutionary position, the work, of course, 
demands more extended criticism. It is a last 
testament and confession of faith on all the 
debateable points in the evolutionary platform. 

To begin with, Mr. Wallace fights hard 
what I firmly believe to be the losing battle 
in favour of natural selection, pure and simple, 
as not only the main but also almost the sole 
cause of the production of species. He rejects 
sexual selection; he practically rejects use and 
disuse; he will hear of nothing but the one 
original true faith in survival of the fittest, 
alone and unadulterated. This, he truly says, is 
pre-eminently the Darwinian doctrine (as 
opposed, he means, to earlier Lamarckian and 
Spencerian evolution), and hence he claims for 
his book the position of the advocate of “ pure 
Darwinism.” It would perhaps be even more 
correct, however, to call this the Wallacian 
than the Darwinian doctrine. It is the doc¬ 
trine of Mr. Wallace’s own paper, read with 
Darwin’s before the Linnean Society, and 
unmodified since in either direction. Darwin 
himself from the very first admitted sexual 
selection, and, to a less degree, functional 
modification; and each subsequent edition of 
the Origin of Species showed the gradual 
widening of its author’s mind in the direction 
of still further comprehensiveness. In this, 
it seems to me, he was right, and his fellow- 
discoverer wrong. Of course, it is impossible, 
in the space here at mv disposal (fancy really 
oriticising in three or four columns a work of 
thought!) to express the reasons why I differ 
on’ this point from Mr. Wallace; but I think 
the general drift of evolutionary opinion for 
many years past has steadily set the other 
way. At first Darwin and everybody else, 
delighted with the new key, attempted to 
make it open all locks at once. Gradually, as 
one problem after another arose, it became 
evident that fresh wards must be added, fresh 
modes of unfastening hidden bolts admitted. 
And nowadays I believe most biologists, look¬ 
ing to the extraordinary complexity of organic 
life, will be tempted to say, “Darwin, in¬ 
deed, gave us a master-key in natural selection 
—a master-key to the problems we then saw; 
but innumerable subsidiary keys are still 
needed, and each of these we must accept 
thankfully as helping us to solve the remain¬ 


ing problems which survival of the fittest 
hardly touches and sexual selection is power¬ 
less to unlock.” In another century, I fancy, 
endless new factors in evolution which escape 
us now will be added to the three or four 
main ones—natural selection, sexual selection, 
use and disuse, direct action of environment— 
which we now possess. 

In other points—such as his continued 
objection to the natural evolution of man’s 
mental faculties, his rejection of aesthetic pre¬ 
ferences in animals, and even his acceptance of 
Weismann’s theory of heredity—it seems to me 
we can throughout trace the action of a curious 
a priori tendency in Mr. Wallace’s mind. Not 
that Mr. Wallace himself would admit its 
action, or is even conscious of its presence. 
He has always excellent inductive reasons to 
give for the faith that is in him. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is immediately apparent to the outside 
observer that Mr. Wallace differs, as a rule, 
from the main stream of evolutionary opinion 
just in those points where a certain particular 
preconception would lead him to differ. He 
accepts organic evolution and natural selection 
without prejudice to the immortality of the 
soul and the great gulf fixed between the 
animal and the human; just as Prof. Mivart 
accepts them, without prejudice to the teach¬ 
ing of St. Thomas of Aquinum. It would 
seem as though Mr. Wallace first struck out 
his grand generalisation of natural selection 
without fully realising all it3 implications in 
the world of mind; and that when he began 
to feel the vastness of those implications, he 
tried to hedge by making special reservations 
in favour of some divine element in the human 
species. Certain it is that in all these cases 
he specifically permits us to see, as one at 
least of his objections, a reservation of this 
character Sexual selection, for example, 
seems to him to imply an amount of aesthetic 
faculty in lower animals which he cannot 
allow to any but the human intelligence. 
And his final chapter on Man restates and 
reinforces all those peculiar views as to the 
origin of human faculty with which we are 
already familiar in Mr. Wallace’s work else¬ 
where. 

The acceptance of Weismann’s theory, in 
particular, now so fashionable among biolo¬ 
gists—probably because it comes to us from 
Germany—seems to me peculiarly unfortunate 
for tho future of science. The Spencerian 
doctrine of the inheritance of functionally 
acquired modifications of structure appears to 
hold out our only chance of explaining, not 
merely the origin and development of the 
nervous system and the mental nature of man, 
but even the historical growth of the artistic 
and intellectual faculties, the birth of genius, the 
rise of civilisation, and the very existence of in¬ 
dividual character generally. If we take that 
principle away, it is hard to see how the facts 
of human life can be accounted for at all. 
Weismann does take it away, and takes it 
away wantonly, for no better reason than in 
order to make out an unverifiable theory, for 
which no positive facts of any crucial sort can 
be cited. We are asked to give up a plausible 
hypothesis which explains and co-ordinates all 
the phenomena, in favour of an unproved 
dogma, which reduces them at once to a 
meaningless chaos. Of course, if Weismann’s 
argument was absolutely unassailable, then 
we should be forced with a sigh to accept the 
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implications—to land ourselves once more in 
a slough of uncertainty; but so long as its 
basis remains in the present condition, we 
are justified in refusing to burden our minds 
with so terrible a weight in our pursuit of 
truth. 

Once away from this debateable ground, 
however, nothing can exceed the rigorous 
logic of Mr. Wallace’s reasoning. The book 
is especially noticeable for three points. In 
the first place, it contains many new facts 
and theories of value, often drawn from 
recent but unfamiliar sources, especially 
American. In the second place, Mr. Wallace, 
while ignoring the modern laboratory school of 
biologists, is never afraid of accepting fresh 
views, even from quarters usually deemed 
heretical. And in the third place, he is, as 
always, a remarkably candid, courteous, and 
just controversialist. Whether he agrees with 
any particular writer, or whether he differs, 
one feels at least throughout that his ally and 
his opponent alike are being treated with 
scrupulous fairness and equal courtesy. There 
is not a word anywhere that even Mr. Samuel 
Butler could consider harsh or disingenuous. 
It is impossible to lay down the bosk with¬ 
out feeling a pleasant consciousness that we 
have been here in the company, not only of a 
deep thinker, a finished naturalist, and an 
acute reasoner, but also of a generous, broad¬ 
minded, and honourable gentleman. 

Grant Allen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“tuban” and “tdsna.” 

Barton-on-Humber. 

A mirror (Gerhard, Et. Spiegel, No. ccoxxii.) 
shows Atunis ("ASam) embraced by Turan (the 
Et. name for 'AfpoShp), while a huge swan, 
called Tusna, stretches its head lovingly 
upwards, and almost touches the crown of the 
goddess, behind whom is seated a winged 
female, named Zima, holding a pencil and box 
of oosmetios, and wearing a necklace, from 
which hangs a orescent-moon. 

Turan=tur (“child”)+an (“heaven,” “ god,” 
vide Academy, November 12, 1887, p. 323), 

*‘ child-of-heaven.” Of. Ak. tur, tar, * ‘ young, ” 
“ son Finnic tur (e.g., tytiir, “ girl"); Mord¬ 
vin tiora, “ son”; Mag. dir, “ girl ”; As. Turkio 
tura, “ chief,” primarily “son”; Et. 'AyoA \- 
■firopa (—»« iiSa, Hiisychios, Et. agall =Tohagatai 
ogul, “boy,” &c., vide Academy, May 4, 1889, 
p. 309). So we find tterav denar ci (Fab. Ter. 
Sup., No. 327), “children, sons 2.” Thus Is- 
far will=“Heaven-daughter” ( vide Academy, 
November 12, 1887, p. 323). As tur, tar - 
“ child,” we are not surprised to find also a 
male Turan (“ Son-of-heaven,” vide Gerhard, 
Et. Sp. No. L. 2). Similar formations with - an 
are the Ak. Tir-an(na), “ Life-of-heaven ” (tha 
Pole-star) ; Out-an{na), “ Bnll-of-heaven ” 
[Taurus); Sibzian{na), Shepherd-of-the-life- 
of-heaven ” ( Ardurus ); and the Et. Bes-an 
(■ 6es,tus, “fire,” vide Budenz, Magyar-Vgor 
Os. SzOtdr, 242 ,+an, “Light-” or “Fire-of- 
heaven,” the Et. name of ’H m), SeBlans (=Se6- 
l-an-s, “ Fire-of-god-the,” the Et. name of 
H^awToj), Lar-an (“ the-god-Lar,” the Et. 
War-god, analogue of'Aprjs). 

When Et. and non-Et. names of correspond¬ 
ing divinities are somewhat similar, the former 
are often retained on the mirrors to express the 
latter, e.g., Et. Turns for 'Eppijs (vide Academy, 
November 12, 1887, p. 323), and Et. Aaron for 
Apijr. So, probably, Turan tot 'A-tj; Oupar-la 
( vide Academy, April 10,1886, p. 257). 

Tusna has, naturally enough, been supposed 


to be the Et. for “ swan.” But Turanian swan- 
words are quite different; and, by analogy 
with the other names of the group, tusna 
should be the Et. form of a non-Et. swan- 
name. It is equally unconnected with any 
Aryan form— swana, olor, k6kvos, &o. ; and, the 
Ad6nis-myth being Semitio, we naturally turn 
to a Semitio language. The Bev. W. Houghton, 
who is facile princeps in Assyrian ornithology, 
gives tus-mu-u as the As. for the Pdicanus 
onocrotalus, the Tusmu-bird being also called 
in As. “ the-She-Ass-of-the-water ”; and Prof. 
Sayce informs me that the As. name for the 
swan is supposed to be tussu. Mr. Houghton 
writes me— 

“I have been unable to discover any Hebrew, 
Assyrian, or Phoenician name for the swan. 
However, your Tutna on the Bt. mirror seems to 
be, as you suggest, the Et. form of a Semitic 
swan-word; and the same bird-name may have 
stood for the swan in Phoenician and the pelican 
in Assyrian. It is not uncommon to meet with 
similar names denoting different animals in allied 
languages, and, indeed, even in the same language. 
Thus, we have in the Hebrew Bible tinehemeth, 

‘ swan,’ A.Y., ‘ homed owl,’ E.Y., in Lev. xi. 18, 
as the name of some unclean bird; and the same 
word as the name of some unclean rsplils in 
Lev. xi. 30” (“ Chamaeleon,” Vulgate). 

The result is, I think, very fairly clear, namely, 
that in Tus-na we have a Sem. swau-word with 
an Et. ending (no); and it supplies an interest¬ 
ing instance of that direot connexion between 
Etruria and Phoenicia, of which there must 
have been so much, and about which we know 
bo little. 

Similarly, Zirna will" Tzur-na, Tyre, per¬ 
sonified by Hebrew prophets as a “harlot,” 
who claimed to be “ of perfect beauty,” and 
who wears the crescent-moon of Astartc, 
whose abode was “ the holy isle of Tyre.” In 
the Homeric Tura ( Od. xi. 235), child of Sal- 
moneua [cf. Z&lmanna, Egypto-Hittite Thel- 
manna, &c.), “we have the only indication 
whioh the poems afford of the name of Tyre ” 
(Gladstone, Horn. Syn. 216); and it is to be 
remarked that the Tyre-name, when it passes 
to the Etruscans through the Creeks, reappears 
as Turia ( vide Fab., No. 1069). Sidon, too, is 
personified as the sweet-voioed inventor of song 
(Sanchou. i. 6), and Borne and Alexandria 
appear in art as goddesses. 

Bobebt Bbown, Jun. 


THE TEUTONIC KINSHIP OF THE SKYTHIANS. 

Loudon: July 18 , 1838. 

“It may be admitted,” Mr. Isaac Taylor says, 
“ that the Scythian name has been applied by 
ancient writers to Teutonic tribes; but it by no 
means follows, as Mr. Karl Blind contends, that 
all Scythians were Teutons.” 

Allow me to remark that this is not quite my 
contention. 

In the Academy of July 6 I wrote of the 
Skythians as 

“that mainly white-skinned, fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed, tall race which once extended from the 
eastern parts of Europe into farther Asia.” I 
added: “ Sky thian names, like Spargapith, Gnur, 
Idanthyrs, and others, I pointed out years ago as 
indicating that in the vast Skythian race there 
was a predominance, at all events, of the Germanic 
element.” 

In an elaborate artiole on the same subject in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review of April last, as 
well as in a still fuller one in the Dresden 
Magazin fur die Literatur des In- und Auslandes, 
I have made the same qualification. In the 
former periodical I wrote : 

“From a passage in Herodotos (iv. 81) we may 
conclude that, here and there, some admixture of 
conquered tribes had been added to the conquering 
Sky tbs—as has always been the case, under similar 
circumstances, all over the world. But this does 
not affect the character of the Skytho-Germanic 


race at large, such as it is described by the 
ancients.” 

Mr. Isaao Taylor will, therefore, see that I 
did not assert “ all Scythians were Teutons.” 
The inhabitants of the British Islands—often 
simply called Englishmen—are not all of Ger¬ 
manic descent, nay, not all even of Aryan 
blood, there being an Iberian infusion or basis 
in Wales, in North-western Scotland, and in 
Ireland. Still, there is a predominance, at all 
events, of the Germanio element in this country. 

It is not possible, in a letter, to discuss again 
this Skythian question, which I have only been 
able to rapidly touoh upon in the Academy in 
a short review, in accordance with the space 
allowed for it. Having myself devoted many 
years of study to it, I think those who wish to 
question the conclusions arrived at had better 
deal with the powerful array of facts and argu¬ 
ments in Mr. Fressl’s book. Perhaps they will 
see then that on this subject, as well as on that 
of the kindred Thrakian race, there is far more 
substantial and trustworthy material to be 
found in ancient authors than a certain modern 
school would grant, whioh would fain “ put out 
the lights of antiquity.” 

Kabl Blind. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. FRANCIS DAY, C.I.E. 

We regret to record the death of Dr. Francis 
Day, retired deputy-surgeon-general in the 
Madras army, whioh took place at Cheltenham, 
after a prolonged illness, on Wednesday, 
July 10. 

Dr. Day went out to India in 1852; and 
after military service in the second Burmese 
war, he devoted himself to the study of the 
fishes of India, having been appointed inspec¬ 
tor-general of fisheries to the government. 
His earliest work on The Fishes of Malabar was 
published in 1865. Three years later appeared 
The Fishes of India, of whioh a new edition was 
brought out in 1876-78, with a supplement as 
late as 1888. Only this very week we have re¬ 
ceived—in the elaborate publication entitled 
“The Fauna of British India,” which is being 
edited for the Secretary of State by Mr. W. T. 
Blandford—the first volume on Fishes, abridged 
and revised by Dr. Day from his larger work. 
The first volume of this abridgment amounts to 
more than 500 pages, with numerous illustra¬ 
tions. The extent of the work has apparently 
prohibited the inclusion of those popular 
features which are to be noticed in Mr. 
Blandford’s own contribution on the Mam¬ 
malia. 

Dr. Day retired from the Indian service in 
1877, and threw himself, with characteristic 
energy into the study of the fishes of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the results being pub¬ 
lished in a large work between 1880-83. He 
was very generous, not only in placing his 
knowledge at the disposal of others, but also in 
distributing his own invaluable collections _ of 
fishes, portions of which are now in the British 
Museum, and also in several other museums 
both in India and on the continent. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Flora of Switzerland. By A Gremli. Trans¬ 
lated from the fifth edition by L. W. Paitson. 
(David Nutt.) It is surprising that the flora of 
a country whose physical geography is so sin¬ 
gularly varied as that of Switzerland should 
admit of description in a handbook of moderate 
size. Dalla-Torre’s tiny manual achieved its 
diminutiveness by describing few but Alpine 
plants. But the deserved suooess of Gremli’s 
well-known Flora shows that the task can be 
successfully performed without omissions, and 
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we are glad to see the book now made accessi¬ 
ble to English readers. It appears j ust in time 
for those who mean to take their holiday in 
Switzerland. They may now double their enjoy¬ 
ment by the pleasure of a favourite pursuit. 
There are always plenty of flowers in Switzer¬ 
land, whether one goes in autumn and studies 
the later vegetation, or whether in summer one 
watches the clovers in the rich meadows or the 
dwarf gentians flowering at the edge of the 
receding snow. Even in spring, when one can 
only hunt on the lower ground, there is a far 
neater variety of blossom than in our own 
island. In Switzerland, also, many of our 
rarieties can be easily found. Mulgedium 
cUpinum may be gathered with ease and safety. 
Leueoium vemum, almost unknown with us, is 
abundant there in February and March. 
Polygonatum officinale , another rare British 
plant, occurs commonly. The real oxlip can 
be traced in every thicket by its peculiar 
smell. But Gremli’s Flora will be useful 
not only to tourist-botanists. We have 
many critical species in Great Britain about 
which opinion is not yet orystallised; and a 
knowledge of what continental botanists make 
of kindred forms will be of the greatest value. 
Gremli’s account of that perplexing group, the 
hawkweeds, will be a welcome aid to enquirers 
who are trying to reduce to order the multiform 
varieties of it found in our Scottish Highlands. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Tbs Academie dea Inscriptions has sub¬ 
mitted to the French Government the name of 
M. Deveria for the professorship of Chinese at 
the Boole Spddale des Langues Orientales 
Vivantee, vacant by the death of M. Jametel. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Boctwn vox Psychical Ema&ch. — [Monday, 
July 8.) 

Prof. Sedgwick, president, gave an account of the 
irquiry, now in progress, into the nature and 
fi equency of casual hallucinations of the sane. He 
pcinted out the great interest of the inquiry to 
psychologists and physiologists, but specially urged 
its importance as bearing on the proof or disproof of 
the “ telepathic ” explanation of apparitions. The 
argument for this explanation rests entirely on the 
assumption that a close coincidence of time 
between an apparition and a death, or some crisis 
in the life of the person, seen occurs more 
lrequently than chanoe will aooount for; and the 
statistics as yet attained as to the frequency of 
hallucinations, coincidental and non-coincidental, 
are not adequate. An attempt is now being made 
to obtain 50.000 answers to the question “ Have 
you ever, when believing yourself to be completely 
awake, had a weird impression of seeing, or being 
touched by, a living bang or inanimate object, or 
of hearing a voice, which impression, so far as you 
could discover, was not due to any external 
physical cause P” About a thousand forms have 
been sent out containing this question, with spaces 
for twenty-five answers, and 1600 answers had been 
already received; but more aid was urgently 
wanted. It is earnestly wished that the collection 
should be made as impartially as possible, without 
eny bias for or against telepathy. It is hoped, 
accordingly, to obtain the aid of many persons 
indifferent or hostile to the general work of the 
society. A paper on this census of hallucinations 
will be presented to the Congress of Physiological 
Psychologists that will meet in Paris early in 
August; and it was stated that M. Marillier, who 
wss managing the census in France, is quite 
neutral on the question of telepathy. Of the 
1600 answers already received, 183 (111 per cent.) 
are affirmative, and 84 (1J per cent.) are prima 
facie coincidental; both proportions being larger 
than previous experience had led him to anticipate. 


Ths Bkitish School at Atkbns.— (Wtdnuiiy, 
July 10.) 

Lord Carnarvon in the chair. — There were 

S at the Greek Minister, Lord Ssvile, Sir 
es Newton, Mr. F. O. Penrose, Prof. Jebb, the 
Provost of Oriel, Mr. B. A. Neil, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, Mr. Walter Leaf, Mr. D. Bikelas, Mr. 
H. F. Pelham. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Prof. Percy 
Gardner, Mr. J. T. Bent, Mr. Arthur Evans, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, director of the British School at 
Athens, Mr. F. B. Tarbell, late director of the 
American School at Athens, Dr. W. 0. Perry, and 
Mr. George A. Macmillan, tecTetary.—The secre¬ 
tary read the report of the School at Athens, of 
which the following were the most interesting 

S assages:—“ In the year which has passed since 
te last meeting of subscribers the school has 
done good work both in Athens and elsewhere. 
This third year of its existence has helped to 
establish its position among the other foreign 
institutes in Athens, and the committee are con¬ 
fident that the work now in hand and in prospeot 
will serve to oonvinoe Englishmen gei tally of the 
advantage of such a centre of English energy on 
Greek soil. One recent incident deserves early 
mention. The director of the British school was 
invited by the Greek Government, together with 
the directors of the French, German, and 
American schools, to confer with M. Kavvadias, 
the superintendent of antiquities, as to the course 
which further excavations should take upon the 
Athenian Acropolis. The school has again under¬ 
taken the management of the excavations carried 
out in Cyprus on behalf of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund. Two sites have been worked at—namely, 
Polites Chrysochou, the suppossed site of the 
ancient Arsinoe, and Limniti. Mr. Ernest 
Gardner, the director of the school, superintended 
the early stages of the work at Poll, and then left 
it in the hands of two of the students, Mr. J. A. B. 
Munro and Mr. Arnold Tubb.», who succeeded Mr. 
Hogarth as Craven Travelling Fellow at Oxford. 
The results of the excavation have hardly been so 
striking as those that were obtained last year at 
Paphos ; but, taken as a whole, the finds in 
Cypriote inscriptions and in works of art of 
various styles and periods—more especially in 
pottery and terra-cotta—are of very considerable 
interest. Meanwhile, in Athens Mr. B. W. 
Schultz has spent his second session at the school 
partly in carrying forward his work on Byzantine 
architecture begun last year, partly in making 
full-sized drawings of some of the more important 
mouldings in Greek architecture, as exemplified in 
the temples and other remains in Athens. The 
committee can speak in the highest terms of the 
manner, at once artistic and scientifically accurate, 
in which Mr. Schultz is doing this important 
work, and they are confident that the results will 
bring great credit to the school. The idea of 
reproducing the Greek mouldings to scale was 
first suggested by Mr. H. H. Statham, the editor 
of the Builder, and a small fund was raised through 
an appeal in that journal towards Mr. Schultz’s 
expenses. It is intended that the drawings 
should ultimately be issued by subscription. The 
one difficulty which the school has stul to face is 
on the financial side. The new donations and 
subscriptions received during the past year have 
been insignificant. The annual subscriptions 
stand as before at about £460. The grant of £100 
from the University of Oxford has this year been 
renewed for another term of three years, and it is 
probable that the similar grant from the Hellenio 
Society will be renewed also. But neither these 
grants nor the balance of about £860 per annum 
contributed by individuals can be regarded as a 
permanent endowment. As the balance-sheet 
shows, there is now a balance of some £686 in hand 
to capital account. The committee propose to 
devote Borne part of this sum next session to ex¬ 
cavation on some suitable site in Greece itself. 
The valuable results obtained by the French, 
German, and American schools by such researches 
on Greek soil may well inspire English students 
with generous emulation ; and the committee feel 
no doubt that the subscribers will approve of this 
scheme, even though the products of the excava 
tion must go to enrich the museums of Athens. 
'Where other nations are content to devote money 
and labour to disinterested research, it is not to be 
supposed that Englishmen will show a less 


generous spirit. Indeed, the obligation upon them 
to assist in the noble work of unearthing the 
buried treasures of Greece is all the greater that 
they have at an earlier epoch become the possessors 
of such priceless relics as the Elgin marbles and the 
Fhigalian frieze. The right of publication of the 
results would, of coarse, be reserved to the ex¬ 
cavators, and should in itself be sufficient reward.” 
—The chairman moved the adoption of the report. 
Such a school as that of Athens, he said, was a 
distinct and incalculable help towards the culture 
which lay at the root of the highest civilisation. 
Within the recollection of this generation, from 
Nineveh to Pompeii they had had most marvellous 
revelations. They had seen the palaces of Assyrian 
kings unveiled. They had had the past brought 
before them with amazing distinctness and vivid¬ 
ness. During the last thirty or forty or fifty 
years the earth had given up in many parts her 
long-buried treasures, and in the school at Athens 
they recognised the value of studying all these 
materials upon the very spot where they were 
originally created. It was only afewyears since that 
the school of Athens was founded. The Greek 
government, with great generosity, had given 
them a site. Funds were found without difficulty 
for the building of the house. A valuable library 
was in process of creation; and from the slopes of 
Hymcittus, whence the house looked down, the 
eye could travel over some of the most famous 
scenes of Athenian history. Scholars and travellers 
might now enjoy the invaluable privilege of 
obtaining the best advice and guidance in their 
classical studies. The work the Greek govern¬ 
ment had done in the establishment of museums, 
both central and local, had been very great. They 
had sacrificed, no doubt, something of pictur¬ 
esqueness in sacrificing mediaeval Athens. But 
there were many other picturesque objects and 
ruins in the world. There was but one Athens of 
the Fericlean age; and the Greek government 
had chosen, not unwisely, to restore to light and 
the knowledge of the present generation as dis¬ 
tinctly and vividly as they could that marvellous 
and unique era in the world’s history. There 
never would be such an age again, such an efflor¬ 
escence of genius and of the human intellect. The 
object which they all had at heart was in danger 
of suffering from want of funds. It must not be 
forgotten either that the British School at Athens 
was in generous rivalry with similar schools of 
other nations. But there was this difference. 
France, with that clear intellectual and artistic 
instinct which had so long distinguished her, even 
in tbe midst of great national calls upon her purse, 
had found means for subsidising her school; and 
Germany, with her great love of research, had 
also thought the object worthy of national ex¬ 
penditure. America, out of the fulness of her 
liberality, had subscribed generously to her sohool; 
Italy, it was said, contemplated the establishment 
of a school, and would doubtless in some form 
endow it. It was, therefore, his melancholy duty 
as chairman to say that the subscriptions were 
hardly equal to the objects in view, and he oould 
only trust that their appeal would meet with such 
a response as the object deserved.—Sir Charles 
Newton, in seconding the resolution, said that he 
did so with the more satisfaction that be was one 
of the original founders of the school. Notwith¬ 
standing the zeal which many English scholars 
had shown in the work of the school, we had been 
far outstripped by the French and Germans. 
German soholars had published wonderful collec¬ 
tions of Athenian inscriptions, and the excava¬ 
tions of France in the island of Delos had brought 
marvellous results to the light; and both nations 
had issued publications on reoent archaeological 
discoveries which put our puny efforts to shame.— 
The resolution for the adoption of the report was 
unanimously carried. — Mr. Monro, Provost of 
Oriel, moved, and Dr. Perry seconded, the re¬ 
appointment of officers.—Mr. Ernest Gardner then 
gave an account of the work of the past session at 
Athens and in Cyprus, and Mr. Schultz gave an 
interesting account of the drawings and mouldings. 
—Mr. Sidney Colvin then read the report of the 
Committee of the Cyprus Exploration Fund, from 
whioh the following are extraots:—“In the 
summer of 1888 Mr. Hogarth carried out a 
general archaeological survey of the island, and 
the University of Oxford has shown its sense of the 
value of his labours by voting a sum of £100 for 
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the publication of their results. Satisfactory 
arrangements having been made with Mr. William, 
son, the owner of the site, and leave to excavate 
sving been obtained from the government, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner, director of the British School at 
Athens, and Mr. J. A. B. Munro, Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, began operations on 
February 14, and Mr. H. Arnold Tubbs, of Pern* 
broke College, Oxford, joined them two days 
later. Mr. Williamson’s vineyard, which was 
first tried, proved unproductive. Excavations were 
then begun on a site south-east of the village, and 
about twenty tombs were opened. In these were 
found a great quantity of Cypriote pottery, black 
glazed ware, terra-cotta figures, mostly of poor 
workmanship, objects of bronze and iron, such as 
strigils, knives, and mirrors, alabaatra, vases of 
various styles, glass, a little jewelry, and two 
inscriptions in Cypriote character. Although 
the large majority of tombs opened seemed to be 
Ptolemaic, it appeared that some of them were 
reconstructions of older sepulchres. Among the 
objects found were several black-figured cylices, 
dating from about 500 u c., fragments of a red- 
figured vase, coloured white and gold in parts, and 
of two or three red-figured fifth-century vases, and 
the upper half of a large inscribed marble stele 
with the head and shoulders of a male figure of fair 
style. The find of Cypriote pottery was large, and 
the vases with figurines were numerous, the best of 
them being one with elaborate patterns in dull 
purple-black on the ruddy ground of the natural 
clay. The jewelry was more plentiful than good ; 
but a pair of silver-plated bracelets with gilt rams’ 
heads and an engraved haematite scarab deserve 
mention. Two probably early limestone capitals 
may also be noticed. Some addition has also been 
made to the materials for the study of Cypriote 
epigraphy. A full and scientific account of the 
first season’s excavations, and of the archaeological 
results obtained, has been prepared by Messrs. 
Gardner, Hogarth, James, and Elsey Smith, and 
has been published in the Journal of HslUnie Studio. 
The subscriptions obtained in response to the 
appeal issued by the committee in the autumn of 
1887 have been sufficient to defray the expense of 
the operations up to the present time. Now, how¬ 
ever, the funds at their disposal are reduced to the 
sum of £175, as shown in the statement of accounts 
which accompanies the report; and it is necessary 
for them to appeal for further subscriptions in order 
that they may be able to continue a work which 
has already yielded results of great importance. 
The High Commissioner, Sir Henry Bulwer, to 
whose support and kindness the committee have 
from the beginning of their work been especially 
indebted, has expressed a strong opinion in favour 
of their next operations being undertaken at 
Salamis.’’—Mr. Gennadius, the Greek minister, 
moved, and Prof Jebb seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Lord Carnarvon for presiding, which was 
cordially passed and briefly acknowledged. 


FINE ART. 

THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. 

It will be remembered that, in 1882, an 
unknown donor offered to the Board of Manu¬ 
factures for Sootland a Bum of £10,000 to aid 
in the formation and maintenance of a Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, provided an equal 
sum were voted by Parliament for the same 
purpose; and that, after his condition had been 
complied with, when difficulty arose as to the 
bousing of the new institution, the same donor 
offered a further sum of £20,000 (which sum 
has since, we understand, owing to an exten¬ 
sion of the original plan, been doubled in amount) 
for the erection of a building to contain the 
collection of the Portrait Gallery and that of the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries—both of 
them national property, and the latter a very 
rich archaeological collection, which bad long 
suffered from the confined and insufficient 
nature of the accommodation provided for its 
reservation in the Boyal Institution, Edin- 
urgh. The only stipulation made by the 
donor, whose generous action formed a 


precedent for that of the recent anonymous 
benefactor of the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, was that a suitable and isolated site 
should be provided ; and this requirement was 
met by the combined action of the Treasury 
and the Board of Manufactures, who acquired 
the needful space of ground in Queen-Btreet. 
The Galleries, whose erection was entrusted to 
Dr. Bowand Anderson, the architect of the 
new Edinburgh University Buildings, are now 
sufficiently advanced to permit of the portraits 
already acquired by the institution being re¬ 
moved to a portion of that half of the building 
which they are permanently to occupy; and 
here the inauguration ceremony was performed 
last Monday by the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, one of the 
members of the Board. It was then announced 
that the donor, so long anonymous, was Mr. 
J. B. Findlay, a well-known Edinburgh citizen, 
one of the proprietors of the Scotsman news¬ 
paper. 

The Galleries are a large and massive 
structure of red Dumfriesshire stone, of thir¬ 
teenth-century Gothic, with ample wings, not 
as yet completed, decorated with lofty angle 
turrets; and a line of canopied niches, designed 
for the reception of the statues of eminent 
Scotsmen, runs along the sides of the windows 
of the first floor. Five very spacious galleries 
have been assigned to the Portrait Gallery, and 
nearly equal accommodation in the eastern 
half of the building falls to the lot of the 
Museum of Antiquities ; while a number of 
smaller apartments, suitable for print rooms, 
offices, &c., will be available when the wings 
are completed. 

The Portrait Gallery has entered at present 
upon the occupation of two gallerieB on the 
first floor, connected by a series of open Gothic 
arches. Each gallery is some 80 by 26 feet in 
size; and both have been completely filled by the 
portraits and works of portrait-sculpture which 
the Board of Manufactures have already been 
able to bring together. These have been 
obtained from various sources. A number of 
interesting Scottish portraits have been 
deposited by the Society of Antiquaries, to 
whom they had been presented by various of 
their fellows, especially by Dr. David Laing, 
the well-known antiquary, who gave his 
donation with the distinct view of their finally 
forming part of a national collection of 
Soottish portraiture—a project which, like his 
friend, Thomas Carlyle, he had deeply at heart, 
as may be seen from the correspondence 
between the two on the subject, which will be 
found in Carlyle’s collected works. Among the 
portraits for which the Gallery is indebted to 
Dr. Laing may be mentioned those of Lord 
President Sir George Lockhart, James Tassie, 
Field-Marshal Wade, Dr. Henry, the historian, 
and the very interesting “ Bath miniature” of 
Sir Walter Scott as a child. 

A series of highly important pictures—works 
fulfilling the requirements of the Portrait 
Gallery as representing eminentScotsmen—have 
been removed from the National Gallery on the 
Mound. Some of these are the property of the 
Board of Manufactures, others are the property 
of the Boyal Soottish Academy; and they in¬ 
clude Baebum’s noble full-length equestrian 
portrait of Prof. John Wilson in his youth, 
Watson-Gordon’s full-lengths of Sir William 
Gibson Craig, and of Lords Cookburo and 
Butherford; Colvin Smith’s portraits of Sir 
Balph Abercromby and the second Lord 
Melville; and Beeohey’s half-length of Sir 
David Wflkie. 

Among the more important of the works 
that have been presented to the Gallery may be 
named one of the last portraits of Sir Walter 
Scott, that painted by Sir Francis Grant at 
Abbotsford in 1831, when the great novelist 
was dictating Count Robert of Paris to his 


faithful amanuensis Laid law; an excellent 
three-quarter length of Dr. William Yeitch, of 
the Greek Verbs, the finest of the works of 
the late James Irvine; a portrait of Principal 
Tulloch, by Bobert Her dm an, B.S.A.; and, 
among the most recent acquisitions, a half- 
length of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, by James 
Tannock; and a full-length of Sir George 
Harvey, P.B.8.A., painting in his studio—one 
of a series of similar works executed by John 
Bsllantyne, R.8.A. 

' Among the works that have been purchased 
by the Gallery are several interesting examples 
of regal portraiture. These include an old 
version of the portrait of Mary Queen of 
Scotts, of the Clouet type, similar to the draw¬ 
ing in the Bibliothlque de St. Genevieve, 
Paris, and to the oil picture in the royal collec¬ 
tion at Windsor; an imposing full-length of 
George IL by his court-painter Shackleton, 
formerly at Ooldbrook Park, Monmouthshire ; 
similar full-length ceremonial portraits, in 
coronation robes, of George III. and his Queen, 
excellent examples of Allan Bamsay; and a 
half-length of Queen Caroline of Anspach, 
attributed to Amigoni; while among the more 
modern works are two admirable Raeburn 
portraits, those of Neil Gow and Prof. Dalziel; 
an excellent Lawrence portrait of George IV.; 
his queen, by Samuel Lane; and Thomas 
Campbell the poet, painted by Henry Boom 
in 1841. 

The works of sculpture, buBts, and statues, 
number nearly fifty, including Henry Mackenzie, 
“The Man of Feeling,” by Joseph; Lord 
Eldin, by the same excellent sculptor; Prof. 
Edward Forbes, Thomas de Quincey, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, and Sir John M’NeiU, by Sir John 
Steell, B.S.A.; and, among several examples 
of Chan trey, two especially fine works, his busts 
of Prof. Playfair and Allan Cunningham, the 
latter believed to be unique. 

A distinctly interesting feature of the 
Gallery is a series of about forty examples of 
the pencil portraiture, usually on the scale of 
life, of John Brown, a Scottish portraitist of 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, who 
resided for the most put in Italy. The greater 
part of this series was commissioned by the 
celebrated David, Earl of Buchan, the founder 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
represents the early fellows of the society—men 
like Paton and Cardonnel, Smellie and 
Deuohar. But we have also several attractive 
examples of his female portraiture, as well aB 
heads of Lord Monboddo, the learned but 
eccentric author of the Origin of Language ; of 
the Bev. John Logan, the poet; of Principal 
John Hunter, the classical soholar; and of the 
first Lord Meadowbank, a talented Soottish 
judge. 

One other department of the Gallery deserves 
its word of mention: the collection of medallion 
portraits, one very extensive and indeed 
approaohing completeness—so far as the 
artist’s rendering of personages of mark is 
concerned—of James Tassie, a modeller who 
did for the eminent Englishmen and Scotsmen 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
much what David d’Angers did for the 
Frenchmen of the succeeding generation. 
This series is supplemented by a few 
of the works of William Tassie, the nephew 
and successor of the more accomplished 
artist of that name, and of John Henning, 
H.R.S.A., the reproducer of the Elgin 
marbles, who executed many valuable medal¬ 
lion portraits upon similar lines to the Tassies. 

In addition to the works permanently 
acquired by the Gallery or deposited in it upon 
lengthened loan, some seventy portraits have 
been received from their owners for a period of 
two years. Of these, the most important is a 
series of works lent by the Duke of Hamilton, 
portraying several of the most celebrated of 
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liis aaoestors; and another aeries of works 
lent from Oxenfoord by Lord Stair, one of the 
directors of the Gallery. 

It maybe said that the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery begins its career under favour¬ 
able and auspicious circumstances, and that it 
has already brought together a collection of 
works which form a distinct addition to the 
historical and artistio attractions of the 
northern capital. It is, however, to be re¬ 
gretted that the funds at present at the disposal 
of its directors are little more than sufficient 
for its maintenance, that its enlargement by 
purchase must be a very gradual and tardy 
process, andl that—like too many Scottish in¬ 
stitutions of a similar nature, the National 
Gallery of Scotland itself, for example—its 
extension must for the most part be due to 
private gifts and bequests. 


EXCAVATIONS IN TEE FAYUM. 

Bromley, Kent. 

My past season’s work in Egypt has proved 
of more importance than the results in any 
previous year. The details of the opening of 
the pyramid of Hawara (Amenemhat III.) and 
of its oontents have been already described. 
Besides that, in a large tomb of the XXVIth 
Dynasty were found a series of mummies, each 
bearing a full set of amulets. Moreover, built 
into solid masonry, in a second ohamber of this 
tomb, was a stone saroophagua, containing 
three wooden coffins, one in the other, which 
enclosed a very rich mummy. The amulets 
upon it were seventeen in gold, of exquisite 
work, four being inlaid doitonnic with minute 
stonework, and over a hundred cut and 
engraved in oamelian, beryl, lazuli, &o., of the 
finest class. This set stands to ordinary 
amulets much as Aah-hotep’s jewellery is to 
ordinary bracelets and rings. Of course, it 
was selected for the Bulak Museum. Within 
the sarcophagus were also four oanopic jars in 
alabaster, curiously varying in size, though all 
alike inscribed for the deceased Horuta. And 
on either side of the sarcophagus, in closed 
recesses in the masonry, were 200 uthabtia of 
the highest finish and unusual size. The labour 
of opening this saroophagua was considerable. 
For three months work was going on night and 
day to draw out the blocks of masonry, and to 
cut and raise the enormous lid, which was 
nearly submerged. The extraction of the 
ooffins was also difficult, as they were almost 
out of arm’s reach beneath the bitter and acrid 
water, and set firmly in a packing of hard sand, 
bo that it needed my own work for three days 
in the water to obtain the precious contents. 
The position of every amulet was, of course, 
recorded, so that they will appear in their 
proper order at Bulak. 

At Hlahun, the pyramid which stands at the 
mouth of the Fayum, on the side of the Nile 
valley, was attacked, but has not yet yielded. 
The sites of the temple, and of a shrine joining 
thepyramid, have been cleared; and the name 
of Usertesen II. was repeatedly found, showing 
whose this pyramid is. The cemetery around 
the pyramid has been all plundered anciently, 
and re-used in the XXIst-XX'Vth Dynasties. 
The foundation deposit of the temple was found 
in a oentral cavity, with much pottery and 
many strings of uniform oamelian beads 
(possibly a standard of exchange like oowries), 
but no inscriptions or cartouohe, only the 
models of tools and corn-rubbers. This—of 
Usertesen II.—is the only deposit before the 
XXVIth Dynasty yet examined. 

Adjoining the temple is a town, evidently 
laid out by the architect for the workmen and 
stores of toe pyramid and temple building. It 
is enclosed by a wall square with toe temple, 
and consists of ranks of chambers all laid out! 


regularly and in even numbers of oubits. The 
objeots found are mostly of the Xllth, with 
some of toe Xlllth, Dynasty. Of later times 
there are only a few casual burials in toe ruins. 
The domestic objeots of the Xllth Dynasty 
are, therefore, now fully revealed to us— 
pottery, beads, bronze and wooden tools, and 
flint tools, some set in wood. A large number 
of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also 
been recovered. These will, at least, show the 


writing and usages of the Xllth Dynasty, for 
which but few examples have been yet avail¬ 
able ; and we may hope for some historical light 
also from suoh a series. 

A few miles distant I discovered another 
town, occupied in toe end of toe XVIIIth and 
the XIXth Dynasties, but ruined already in 
the time of Seti II. This yielded all toe 
domestic objeots, pottery, tools, &&, of that 
age, and a large number of beads in stone, 
glass, and glazed. Two splendid bronze pans, 
still polished and flexible, and bearing inscrip¬ 
tions, were found here, and are now at Bulak. 
And in tombs of this age were three fine 
statuettes in wood, also now at Bulak. 

A later cemetery of toe XXth Dynasty lies 
near the town, and another of the Ptolemaio 
age. This last has yielded a large quantity of 
papyri from the oartonnage of the mummies, 
both in demotic and Greek. The latter are 
largely toe ephemerides of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos, giving the daily decrees. I also found 
throe large deeds of the fifth oentury, A.D., at 
Hawara, quite complete; and I have obtained 
a mass of Goptio and Arabic papyri, mostly 
broken, from a deir. 

But the great results of this season have been 
in the archaeology of the Mediterannean. They 
are so surprising that I cannot expect them to 
be aooepted without toe full evidence, and only 
an outline of that can be attempted here. In 
toe townof toe XIXth Dynasty, about 1200 B.a, 
pottery of the Mykenaean and Theran styles 
was found, unquestionably associated with 
Egyptian objeots of that age. A foreign 
settlement existed here, as a man named 
An-tursha was buried here, with some light¬ 
haired people, and all the weights found are 
un-Egyptian. On toe pottery of this town are 
Cypriote and Phoenician or Greek letters in¬ 
cised, found, in some cases, even under toe 
house-walls. Over a hundred examples have 
been collected, and the whole evidence points 
to both of these alphabets having existed in toe 
thirteenth oentury, B.o. 

Further, in the town of the pyramid builders, 
about 2500 b.o., were found various Cypriote 
letters incised on pottery which is utterly dis¬ 
tinct from that of the XIXth Dynasty above 
mentioned. In one case, a letter was found on 
a jar buried in the floor of a room over which 
was a papyrus of the Xllth Dynasty in the 
rubbish. All the evidenoe here points to this 
alphabet having been used before 2000 b.c. 
Foreign influence is shown by non-Egyptian 
weights being found here. Some Medit¬ 
erranean pottery was also discovered, quite 
different from that of toe XIXth Dynasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering 
that the Cypriote alphabet must be earlier than 
the Phoenician settlements in Cyprus, as other¬ 
wise it ooold not have obtained a footing in 
faoe of toe Phoenician alphabet, we need not 
deny toe possibility of its exist* nee at such a 
date as we here arrive at. 

The collections will shortly reach England, 
and be publicly exhibited from September 16 to 
October 5, at 8, Oxford Mansions, near Oxford 
Circus, though they will be accessible to 
students at an earlier date. I have had toe 
benefit of discussion with Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. Hamilton Lang on this subject, and I 
hope that they will state what their own con¬ 
clusions may be after studying the materials 
and evidenoe. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The committee who managed toe Stuart Exhi- 
tion last winter have decided to divide toe sum 
of £600—representing their share of surplus 
receipts, after the payment of all expenses— 
between toe National Portrait Galleries of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

During toe first days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell a choice collection of porce¬ 
lain, enamels, carved ivory, &o., toe property 
of a gentleman who has relinquished the pur¬ 
suit. There are included some examples of the 
soaroe Swansea ohina, and a series of riohly deco¬ 
rated mugs. 

The “Angdlus” of Millet, whioh sold for 
£22,000 at the recent Secrdtan sale in Paris, 
will after all go to America. In faoe of the 
opposition raised against paying this sensa¬ 
tional price from the public purse—an opposi¬ 
tion which came not so muoh from the econom¬ 
ists as from the more sober critics (see the 
Cowrrier de VArt for July 12)-it was felt 
impossible to press the vote on the Chamber 
of Deputies. But satisfaction is expressed that 
Courbet’s masterpieoe, “ Remise de Ohevreuils,’’ 
has been acquired for the Louvre. 

A conference of the delegates of all the 
leading county archaeological societies was 
held at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House, on Wednesday last, 
July 17. Upwards of forty members were in 
attendance. Mr. John Evans, president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, who was in the chair, 
announced that only a single society of the 
large number that had been invited to join the 
union had declined their invitation. The first 
subject for discussion was the formation of 
county archaeological maps, on the plan already 
accomplished by Mr. Payne for Kent; and toe 
followmg resolution, proposed by toe Rev. Dr. 
Cox, and seconded by Mr. Ralph Neville, was 
unanimously oarried: “ That each local society 
be requested to take into consideration toe 
desirability of plaoing on record on the large 
ordnanoe maps of the county with whioh they 
are concerned all toe local names of fields and 
all relics of antiquity for which a locality can 
be fixed; and that such maps should be kept 
in duplicate, so that eventually a copy may be 
deposited with toe Society of Aefiquanes.” 
The question of the preservation of anoient 
monuments and buildings was next discussed. 
General Pitt-Bivers, inspector of ancient monu¬ 
ments, gave an interesting account of toe 
working of the Aot under which he was 
appointed. Eventually, Mr. J. T. Miokle- 
thwaite proposed, and Mr. Leveson-Gower 
seconded, toe following resolution: “ That all 
looal societies be requested to be on the watch 
against any wilful or injudicious destruction 
of anoient monuments or buildings, so as at 
onoe to bring local opinion to bear againBt the 
destroyers; and that in cases that appear 
to be of national importance, toe aid of the 
Society of Antiquaries, or of the inspector of 
ancient monuments, be invoked.” A third 
subject brought before the conference was the 
publication of parish registers, introduced by 
Mr. Ralph Neville, about whioh there was some 
little difference of opinion. The result was toe 
nomination of a small committee to deal with 
the subject and to report to the different 
societies in union. The Rev. Dr C >x brought 
forward toe subject of provincial records, and 
spoke in favour of the proposal to make county 
councils responsible for their due preservation. 
After much discussion, the general opinion 
seemed to be that the delegates could not 
pledge themselves to the support of any definite 
scheme at the present conference; but it was 
moved by Dr. Cox, and seconded by Mr. W. G. 
Hardy, and unanimously oarried: “ That the 
attention of toe looal societies in union be 
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called to the proposed Bill entitled an Act for 
the Preservation of Public and Private Beoords, 
which it appears may provide for a long- 
recognised want.” The next conference was 
fixed for July, 1890. 


MUSIC. 

"DIE MEISTERSINOEB ” AT COVENT 
CARDEN. 

It is a little over seven years since Wagner’s 
oomie opera was produced at Drary Lane under 
the direction of Herr Bichter. It was an 
admirable performance, and the work was 
universally admired. It was heard again, 
though under less favourable conditions, in 
1884 with another German oompany, but under 
the same conductor. After the suocess attend¬ 
ing these representations it seemed likely that 
Mr. Oarl Bosa would include the opera in his 
repertoire. The years, however, rolled by, and 
the Mastersingers put in no appearance. Mr. 
Augustus Harris, at last, has revived the work, 
and it was given last Saturday at Oovent 
Garden in Italian. Strange indeed was it to 
hear the congregation in the church of St. 
Katherine in Nuremberg singing their con¬ 
cluding hymn in Italian, and to hear the 
cobbler-poet Hans Sachs talking in Tuscan. 
And not only was it strange, but also somewhat 
risky; for in Wagner there is an intimate 
connexion between tone and word. While 
greatly preferring the German language, we are 
bound to say that Signor G. Mazzucato, in his 
Italian version, has tried as muoh as possible to 
reproduce the spirit of the original libretto. 

The performance of the work was oertainly 
not all that one could wish, but there was a 
great deal in it to be admired. Walter, the 

2 oung Franconian knight, with his rhapsodis- 
ig and love-making, needs a representative 
with a good voice and a good appearanoe, and 
M. Jean de Beske has bora. He was magnifi¬ 
cent in the trial scene, and in the songs of the 
last act, and contributed greatly towards the 
general suocess. Mdme. Albani was not well 
suited in the rdle of Eva. She sang well, of 
oourse, though not with her accustomed assur¬ 
ance; but most likely Bhe found her task one of 
unusual difficulty. Mdlle. Bauermeister was a 
pleasing Magdalena. M. Lassalle deserves high 
praise for the manner in which he rendered the 
music allotted to Saohs; but his appearanoe 
was too youthful, so that in the second act 
one could scarcely agree with him when he said 
to Eva 

“ Bamblna, & troppo . . . vecchio per te.” 

Sig. Isnardon was the Beokmesser. This 
personage, who is not only town-clerk, but such 
an authority in all matters concerning the 
Tabulator that he is appointed " Marker ” by 
the Singers’ Guild, is an extremely difficult one 
to pour tray. He does most ridiculous things, 
but all the time he is in earnest. He is learned 
in the arts of poetry and song, and his learning 
makes him conceited. He is really in love with 
the goldsmith’s daughter, and this love makes 
him act foolishly. But any conscious attempt 
on the part of the actor to excite laughter spoils 
the picture. The more serious he is, the more 
comical does he appear in his oonduot. Sig. 
Isnardon tried at times to amuse the audience, 
and, therefore, his impersonation was by no 
means an ideal one. Nevertheless, some of his 
acting was excellent, and he sang his difficult 
part with great accuracy. M. Montariol made 
a capital David, M. Winogradoff a good 
Kotnher, and Signor Abramoff a dignified 
Pogner. The choruses in the last aot were sung 
with great spirit. Signor Mancinelli conducted 
with muoh care, but was evidently at times 
feeling rather than showing the way. For a 
first performance of so difficult a work, and one 


new both to vocalists and orchestra, every 
excuse ought, however, to be made. 

The performance commenced at 7.30, and 
was not over until past midnight, and yet 
there were cuts. Anyone wishing to hear the 
whole opera must go to Baireuth. The greater 
part of the audience remained till the end, 
when there was hearty applause. 

J. S. Shxdlock. 


MUBIO NOTES. 

Mdme. Baokkr-Gbondhahl gave a recital at 
Prilloes’ BUI last Saturday afternoon, in which 
she appeared both as pianist and oomposer. 
Some of her songs were gracefully sung by 
Miss L. Phillips, and they are very delicate 
and thoughtful compositions. As in Grieg’s 
songs, the pianoforte plays an important put, 
and to this, of course, the lady did full 
iustioe. She played also a pianoforte suite of 
her own, charmingly written for the instru¬ 
ment. 'Hie musio is clever and taking. The 
last three movements—a Gavotte, Menuet, and 
Finale—are the most characteristic). The Suite 
will probably be taken up by other pianists. 
Mdme. Grondhal and M. J. Wolff gave an 
excellent performance of Grieg’s Sonata for 
piano and violin in C minor (No. 4). 

Signob de Fiooolellis, a oello player, was 
heard to advantage in a showy Serais Con¬ 
certo at his concert at Steinway Hall on 
Monday afternoon. He has a fine tone, and 
brilliant execution. Signor Toeti appeared for 
the only time in pubtio this season, and sang 
some of his songs with immense suocess. Two 
movements from Bubinstein’s B flat Trio were 
well rendered by Signor Albanesi, Signor 
Papini, and the concert-giver. The programme 
included solos for pianoforte and for violin. 
The hall was crowded. 

A NEW wedding anthem, “ O Perfect Love,” 
has been expressly composed by Mr. Joseph 


Bamby for the royal marriage, and will be 
included in the service with the sanction of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

The death is announced of Oarli Zoeller, who 
was well known as a performer upon the viola 
d’amore, for the resuscitation of which he was 
an able and fervid advocate. Herr Zoeller was 
born in 1840. He studied at Berlin, and came 
to this country in 1873. In 1879 he beoame 
bandmaster of the 7th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, 
and of the 2nd Life Guards in 1886. He 
possessed a fine collection of wind and string 
instruments, and also a library of rare musical 
books. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume (the Sixth) of " Unwin’s Novel Series,” just ready. 

CHRONICLES of a HEALTH RESORT. 

By A. HELDER. Cloth, 2s. 

EEOENTLY ISSUED, IN SAXE SERIES. 

ISAAC ELLER’S MONET. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 

" Bo well written and so admirably descriptive.Mrs, Dean’s personages have distinctiveness and am 

cleverly drawn.”— Maneluittr Guardian. 


NOW BEADY, THE TWENTIETH VOLUME OF "THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

THE HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmera. 

Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, doth, 6a. Presentation Edition, gUt edges, 8s. M. 

“ Unique in the series and unique in itaeU.Miss Zimmem’e work is admirably dons.It will be mad with 

an unusual Interest and profit by many students at history who have hitherto had to deplore the laok of any 
book of the kind.”— Booteman. __ 

"THE ONE HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST WAR.” 

BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE AMERICAN 

OIVIL WAR. 

Edited by ROBERT U. JOHNSON and OLARBNOB O. BUEL, of the Editorial Staff of The Century Megatin*. 
Royal 8vo, in 4 vole., cloth, gilt tope, prioe £5 Is. 

" Collected and bound np in four stout quarto volumes, the papers on the American Civil War form what we 
venture to a unique military book.”— Spectator. 

•• Promisee to be a most valuable contribution to history..This is a magnificent publication.” 

__ Dolly Noe* (Leader). 

The CENTURY for August is the Summer Number, 

and tontain *— 44 THE STREAM «/ PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating Trip on the Thom **,” by 
Mr*. E. R. Pennell, with 33 Illuttrations by Jossfk Psnnsll ; 41 THE BIBLE is TENNYSON," 
by Henry van Dyke, Illuetrated by Prontiepieee Portrait of Lord Tennyeon; 44 THE NEW SCHOOL 
of ENORA VINO," by John P. Davis, Illuetrated; 44 THE OLD BASCOM PLACE," by Sara. 
Chandler Harris, Illuetrated; "A POSITIVE ROMANCE," by Edward Bellamy, ft., #e. 

Price le. 4 d. _ 

London : T. FISHES UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.O. 
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The Kditob cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ax., may be addressed to the Pubushkb, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

THE FHTASCB8 OF THE LONG FABLIAKENT. 

Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee 

for Advance of Money, 1642-1656 Edited 

by Mary Anne Everett Green. (Printed at 

H.M. Stationery Office.) 

Pew things are more desirable for the historian 
than to have a correct idea of the financial 
history of the period of which he treats; and 
he will, therefore, be likely to hope much 
from the Calendars upon which Mrs. Everett 
Green is at present engaged, as they deal 
with the various committees appointed by the 
Long Parliament for the receipt of money. 
Unfortunately, the Long Parliament appears 
to have had no idea of the value of a 
balance sheet of revenue and expenditure, and 
nothing of the kind seems at any time to have 
been prepared. It had no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, nor does it seem to have felt the 
necessity for one. It lived from hand to 
mouth, gathering in money from all available 
sources, and issuing it out to meet its almost 
innumerable needs by separate orders upon 
the committees charged with the duty of en¬ 
forcing payment. We can tell, indeed, from 
the declared accounts of the Audit Office, 
what amount was brought in by the customs 
for each year in succession after 1643, and 
what was the amount of the excise on an 
average of three particular years, and of the 
Boyalist compositions spread over a much 
longer period. But all this, though it enables 
us to obtain an approximate knowledge of 
certain heads of receipt, does not help us very 
far; and we are entirely unable to discover 
what was the deficit on each year’s proceed¬ 
ings, or to tost the truth of the charge, 
frequently brought by contemporary pamph¬ 
leteers, that the Long Parliament intention¬ 
ally abstained from introducing order into its 
accounts, lest it should throw obstacles in the 
way of peculation. 

It is not, however, with these larger con¬ 
siderations that Mrs. Green is concerned, at 
all events for the present. She has to give 
an account of the records of the committees, 
many of which have been lost or destroyed. 
The one with which she is now concerned— 
the Committee for Advance of Money—was 
appointed on November 26, 1642, to collect 
loans for the public service, on which the 
public faith was pledged for the repayment of 
the capital, and for the payment, in the 
meanwhile, of eight per cent. The committee 
met at Haberdashers’ Hall. To this loan— 
contribution to which was compulsory—persons 
were assessed at one-twentieth of their real 
and one-fifth of their personal estate. Those 
who evaded payment had their goods and 
lands seized. Those whose total property 
did not exceed £100 in value were exempted. 


Gradually, as the Parliament increased its 
power, the committee was restrained to deal¬ 
ing with Eoyalists {done; and in April, 1650, 
its original functions were combined with 
those of enforcing compositions from delin¬ 
quents. Of the mode of treating delin¬ 
quents Mrs. Everett Green gives a full and 
dear account; and she will doubtless have 
more to toll us when she comes to deal with 
the important Committee for Compounding, 
which sat in Goldsmiths’ Hall. 

The depositions contained in the present 
volume, which is issued in three puts, as 
Mrs. Everett Green tells us, “ frequently con¬ 
tain details valuable for family pedigrees, 
while the particulars of estates and debts 
give full accounts of the financial position of 
the individual concerned.” There are, how¬ 
ever, some particulars of more general interest 
to be gleaned from them, and especially we 
have at p. 685 two unpublished letters of 
Cromwell. 

Samuel R. Gabdiweb. 


French and English: a Comparison. By 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (Macmillan.) 

Mb. Hamebton quotes a saying of Mr. James 
Payn to the effect that “ the habit of literary 
lying is almost universal in England.” 

“The temptation to it [he adds] is certainly 
very strong. It is the same temptation that 
induces painters to over-colour for the exhibi¬ 
tions. Writing which guards and keeps the 
delicacy of an exquisite honesty, writing which 
says exactly what the writer feels, and refuses to 
go beyond his feeling; such writing can rarely 
appear forcible, especially in comparison with 
work that is done for force alone, without any 
regard for truth.” 

It is refreshing to find an author with such an 
ideal of style, and Mr. Hamerton has realised 
his own ideal. 

For fineness of observation it would be 
difficult to match the following passage about 
“ manners ” in the writings of any English 
moralist: 

“ Manners are often worst in the most indus¬ 
trious and advanced parts of the country. In 
the Highlands of Scotland, where industrial 
civilisation is almost unknown, popular man¬ 
ners are excellent; in some parts of the 
Lowlands they are rude, repellent, and unsym¬ 
pathetic. The best English manners are to be 
found in certain rural districts, the worst in 
thriving and energetic Lancashire. Too much 
energy is unfavourable to the best behaviour, 
which grows to perfection among idlers, or in 
agricultural and pastoral communities, where 
folks work in [a leisurely fashion and have 
many spare moments on their hands. 

“ Manners always represent an ideal of some 
kind. The English way of behaviour seems to 
stand for dignity, the French for grace. 
Manners in both countries are more the repre¬ 
sentation of self in outward forms than any 
evidence of real consideration for the person to 
whom they are addressed. The Englishman 
wishes to convey the idea that he himself has 
dignity, that he is a gentleman; the French¬ 
man is anxious to show that he is a witty and 
accomplished man of the world. . . . The 
virtues of English behaviour are chiefly of a 
negative kind, and those of French behaviour 
positive. An Englishman is pleasant because 
he is not noisy, not troublesome, not obtrusive, 
not contradictory, and because he has the tact 
to avoid conversational pitfalls and precipices. 
The Frenchman is agreeable because he is 


lively, is amusing, is amiable, is successful in 
the battle against dnlness, and will take trouble 
to make conversation interesting.” 

For wisdom and calmness of judgment Mr. 
Hamerton’s remarks about the valuo of 
international friendships deserve special 
attention: 

"There will never be any firm friendship 
between England and France, and a momentary 
attachment would only cause me anxiety on 
aooount of the inevitable reaction. All I hope 
for, and all that seems to me really desirable, 
is simply mutual consideration. That is 
possible, that is attainable; in the higher minds 
of both countries (with a few exceptions) it 
exists already. If it existed generally in the 
peojoI« it would be enough to prevent blood- 

Mr. Hamerton’s comparison of the two 
nations follows a very methodical order. He 
compares them step by step in reference to 
education, patriotism, politics, religion, vir¬ 
tues, custom, and society. The chapters on 
the virtues/ which are philosophically classified 
under the" heads of truth, justice, purity, 
temperance, thrift, cleanliness, and courage) 
abound in suggestive observations. The 
remarks about journalistic truthfulness (or 
mendacity) in both countries seem open to 
objection. 

« Like political parties, the nations themselves 
are enemies, and consider it a legitimate part 
of the chronic warfare that is maintained be¬ 
tween them to say whatever may be to each 
other's disadvantage, provided only that it has 
a chance of being believed. 

“ I notice, however, a difference in kind and 
quality between French and English lying. 
The French are daring enough, bnt they are 
not really clever in the art. They have much 
audacity, but little skill. They will say what 
is not true with wonderful decision, and they 
will stick to it afterwards; but the English 
surpass them infinitely in craft and guile. The 
typical French lie is a simple, shameless inven¬ 
tion. The typical English lie is not merely half 
a truth; it is entangled with half a dozen 
truths, or semblances of truths.” 

“Would it not be truer to say that writers 
of leading articles in the daily press of both 
countries are persons who do their work in a 
hurry, and have to write on a great variety 
of topics without special knowledge and with¬ 
out time to master the facts of the case. In 
France the public simply wishes to be amused; 
and the French journalist dispenses with fact 
altogether, or only uses it as a groundwork 
for his own imagination. The English public 
expects to be informed, and its newspaper 
writers must do their best to get up the facts 
as they can in the time allowed. 

Mr. Hamerton shows impartiality and 
discrimination in defending French morals 
against the charge alternately founded on 
one or other of the following arguments: 

“ 1. Novelists draw from life; consequently, 
as adultery is almost universal in French 
novels, it must be equally common in French 
life. 

“2. French people purchase novels about 
adultery in great numbers; consequently, the 
readers of these boohs must commit adultery 
themselves.” 

“What courtship and the “preliminaries” of 
marriage are to the English novelist, matri¬ 
mony and the trials and temptations of 
married life are to the French. Each con* 
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eiders the question from the side 'which is 
most interesting to his readers. 

“ Before marriage [in France], anything more 
intimate than respectful politeness on the part 
of the gentleman, and reserve on the part of 
the lady, is looked upon as a sign of ill- 
breeding. . . . French decorum keeps up a 
much stronger barrier between the sexes than 
English decorum does.” 

Another consideration is that to French 
young people marriage comes as a matter of 
course, in its own season, with little or no 
forethought of their own, and without the 
excitement of chance or uncertainty. French 
parents—and especially French mothers— 
regulate everything: their income, their mode 
of life, their choice of acquaintance, and what 
they can of their surroundings, with a view 
to weir children’s marriage. Can a French 
novelist dramatise a young lady during the 
period of ceremonious courtship, while she is 
receiving from the accepted suitor the exact 
number of visits and bouquets prescribed by 
etiquette and decorum ? And can an English 
novelist make a romantic heroine of an English 
bride just returned from her wedding tour? 
Marriage is a French girl’s first introduction 
to life, and with it begins the interest that 
we can feel in her. Instead of saying that 
pure love is the theme of English novels, and 
adulterous love of French novels, we should 
be nearer the truth if we said that married 
life occupies a prominent place in French 
fiction, while it disappears from the scene of 
English literature. Besides this, Mr. Hamer- 
ton points out that there are fewer novel 
readers in France than in England. 

“ Many Frenchwomen do not read novels at 
all, others are extremely careful in their choice. 
All pious women naturally avoid impure litera¬ 
ture, and they are a numerous class. Girls 
are usually limited, in fiction, to translations 
from English stories and to a few harmless 
French ones. The habit of novel-reading seems 
even to vary with localities ... At Aamieres 
out of a hundred volumes asked for in the 
libraries, eighty-six are novels; while at St. 
Denis we find them suddenly falling to twelve 
in the hundred. . . . Other places vary between 
these extremes.” 

More impurity is read in France by a 
limited class of readers, and more silly trash 
by an unlimited number of English readers. 
After all, trash is not without its dangers, 
especially when consumed in such quantities 
by the young of both sexes. 

Mr. Hamerton’s conclusion on this delicate 
subject seems to us more comprehensive than 
the facts of the case will warrant. 

“ I have no doubt,” he says, “ that England 
is the more moral oountry of the two, even in 
practice, and muoh more in principle and in 
feeling.” 

We would prefer to suspend judgment for 
want of sufficient evidence, and would say 
that more reserve is observed in English 
literature and society upon these and other 
matters. 

"William MAmiHimr 


are already “forty odd translations of Faust 
before the public.” There is an awkward 
ambiguity about this statement; but, if we 
take it in its more innocent sense, it is surely 
untrue of the whole poem, though true of 
Fart I. Mr. Huth thinks the fact “ a com¬ 
pliment to Goethe ”; and so, in some measure, 
it isjjust as the countless attempts to trans¬ 
late Horace’s Odes prove the eternal attraction 
of that author, not only in the eyes of 
scholars, but in those'of men who ean remem¬ 
ber their classical education. But it proves 
also that no existing translation has impressed 
the world with a sense of finality. Of the 
original Faust, much was written in the life¬ 
time of men still living; if in this century 
the literary talent of England—seldom slow 
to appreciate good poetry—cannot produce a 
satisfactory translation of Faust, there must 
be some special difficulty in the task. The 
curious moral doubt that withheld Coleridge 
from an undertaking for which he had such 
splendid qualifications is not, I imagine, widely 
shared. Few people think Faust immoral: to 
conceive of the whole work as being so is the 
privilege of extreme Puritans and of the 
rather too numerous class who pronounce 
philippics against books they have not read. 

But a translation, without being wholly 
satisfactory, may be interesting and even 
admirable. I cannot understand anyone 
reading the version of Bayard Taylor, or that 
of Sir Theodore Martin, without keen pleasure. 
The former has the bolder and freer spirit, the 
latter the more graceful and melodious touch. 
The difficulty is that Goethe had both the 
qualities, in a high degree, which the two 
translators have divided between them. The 
task requires, among other things, the mystical 
vision and lyrical faculty of Coleridge, with 
some of the unconventional daring of Brown¬ 
ing. Who is sufficient for these things? 
And, putting aside ideals, let us ask—What 
rank among translators is reached by Mr. 
Huth? 

To me it appears that his version is vitiated, 
both in rhyme and metre, but especially in 
the former, by being slipshod. It was begun 
in boyhood (see Preface) and continued during 
“ an accident of leisure in a country house,” 
the result being, I think, that the boyish 
crudities have been too tenderly treated, and 
the Bense of the form and grace of the 
original, which continuous work at the poem 
would surely have conferred, is only occa¬ 
sionally present. Here is an example, and 
rather a favourable example, of the transla¬ 
tion—the farewell of Faust to the setting 
sun (pp. 47, 48): 


The antithesis of “silver” and “gilt” is 
“ most tolerable and not to be endured.” The 
succeeding couplet is all dishevelled in order, 
and the next one is barely grammar. Yet 
here the rhyming is pretty fair; but what 
shall be said of the following (p. 149): 

“ The wretch! the robber of hfa ohilder ! 

And all this misery—want beside, 

Could not this scandalous life hinder! ” 

or of the rhyming (on p. 7) of “ oallous ” 
with “ inharmonious ”; and (p. 15) of “ pur¬ 
pose” with “notorious”; and (p. 20) 


“passing” with 


“ ring ” ■ 


two HEW TRANSLATIONS OF “ FAUST.” 

Ootths's Faust. Part I. Translated by 
Alfred Henry Huth. (Sampson Low.) 
Goethe's Faust. Part II. Translated by 
James Adey Birds. (Longmans.) 

Mn. Huth informs us in his Preface that there 


" It sinks and fades, the day is now o'erdone, 
Yonder it hurries, and new life doth make. 

Oh, that I had now wings to soar upon! 

And follow, follow ever in its wake. 

I’d at my feet see the world, still, 

Bathed in eternal evening beams: 

Each valley quiet, all lit up each hill, 

The silver brooklet flowing to gilt streams. 

Not bonded in would then my Godlike flight 
By rugged mount and all its chasms be. 

Already doth, with its warm bays, the sea 
Show itself my astonished sight. 

But now, at length, the God appears to sink; 

An impulse new doth wake my mind; 

I hurry forth his eteme light to drink. 

The day before me, and the night behind, 

The heavens above me, and under me the sea.” 

There is some spirit here, and a good line or 
two; but how rough and ill-ordered it is! 


and (p. 29) “ nur¬ 
ture ” with “ sculpture ” ; and (p. 52) “ be ” 
with “fancy”! As to Wagners words, on 
p. 51: 

“ He grow s, misdoubts, doth on his belly lay, 

He wags his tail—all doggy way. . . . 

A droll and pleasant beast it be! ” 

they are really as careless as Byron’s, without 
his vigour. And why doss Valentine’s gruff 
warning : 

" Nun soli es an ein Schadelspalten,’ 
appear (p. 191) as 

“ Eftsoon thy two skulls shall ba split ” ; 
as if Mephistopheles were a kind of two- 
headed nightingale ? Worst of all, perhaps, 
is the rendering of Margaret’s immortal sigh : 

“ Doch—alias, was mich dazu trieb, 

Gott, war so'gut! ach, war so lieb ! ” 
by 

“ And yet all that me to it led 
So dainty was! so enchanted! ” 

For Mr. Huth’s fancy (see Preface, p. vii.) 
for rendering German proper names into 
English equivalents—“ Frog ” for “ Frosch,” 
“Margery” for “Gretchen,” &c.—there is, 
perhaps, something to be said. But then, if 
we prooeed logically, we must go further. 
We ought («.y.), if I mistake not, to have trans¬ 
literated Jezebel into Isabella. In any case, 
there can be no good reason why, in the find 
scene—in the translation of which Mr. Huth 
shows a good deal of spirit—“ Heinrich ” 
should thnee appear as “ Henry,” once as 
“Harry.” Is it quite correct, too, to render 
Margaret’s cry, “ Heinrich! Mir graut’s vor 
dir,” by “ Henry! I recoil from thee! ” ? Is 
it not “ I shudder for thee ”— t.e., at seeing 
in whose company you come, and with whom 
you part from me? What Mr. Huth has 
forgotten, it seems to me, is that the original, 
however much it may vary in subject and 
style, is, as German—so Coleridge admits 
while disparaging the poem as a whole— 
“ very pure and fine,” and does not deal 
in slipshod and inharmonious rhyme and 
awkward inversions. Such defects appear¬ 
ing in the translation cannot be compensated 
by the rhymes being in the same place, and 
the lines being of the same number, as in the 
original. Mr. Huth, in short, has shown 
more love than skill. 

Mr. Birds’s version of Part II. is a more 
important performance. It is better, I think, 
than his own rendering of Part I. It has less 
dulness and stiffness, though it still fails to 
catch the “free onward impulse” of the 
original, that shifts from grave to gay, from 
Elfland to German courts, from the Mothers 
to the old moth-pestered cell, from the labora¬ 
tory to the classical Walpurgis Night, wherein 
are both small and great beasts, and so back 
to the crags and chasms of the actual world. 
The perfect rendering will never come, save 
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from a translator who can wear the seven- 
lea gued boots, and follow Goethe’s allegory 
as readily as his language. This Mr. Birds 
cannot do; not even Sir Theodore Martin or 
Bayard Taylor could do it, though the latter 
“magnis excidit ausis.” But yet Mr. Birds 
can rise to dignity and beauty of language. 
Here (Act IY., p. 249) is Faust’s farewell 
sight of his cloud-chariot: 

“ Slowly and not dispersing drifts it off from me, 

Eastward the mass withdraws its globed lumi¬ 
nous train; 

The awe-atruik eye in wonder gazes after it; 

Shifting, it parts again, wave-like, and full of 
change. 

Yet would it shape a figure. Yes, mine eye 
speaks true! 

On sun-illumined pillows gorgeously reclined, 

I see it like to Juno, Leda, Helena, 

Majestically lovely floats it ’fore mine eyes ! 

Ah, now it breaks ! Formless and high up- 
towered 

Bests there i’ the east, like far-off icy mountain- 
lands, 

Mirroring an image grand of our swift-flying 
days. 

Yet round me hovers still a delicate strip of 
cloud, 

Hot brow and breast oaressing, cooling, flattering. 

Now mounts it lightly np, and, soaring higher 
and higher, 

Closes together, cheats me a rapturous glimpse, 

As of my earliest, longest-lived, and highest 
bliss; 

The dawn of l<ove’s light, feathery, quick-as- 
poet’s-thought, 

First, hardly comprehended glance, resembles it, 

Which natbless fast retained, outsplendoured 
every boon. 

Dissolving not, in aether far away it floats, 

And draws the best of all my being after it.” 

It is not perfect; there are flaws, flat 
phrases; a line of the original, preceding the 
last two, seems to have been ignored— 

" Wie Seelenschouheit steigert rich die holde 
Form”; 

but it is like the original in feeling. It gives 
the dreamy sadness of one who is not yet cured 
of his “ Gahrung in die Peme.” 

Passages of this kind, and many of those in 
the “ Helena,” Mr. Birds manages very well. 
He is less good, I think, where anything 
lyric is required of him. Euphorion’s Dirge, 
eg., is not rendered with the intense feeling 
of the original, though it bas something of its 
sound. The first chorus (“ Wenn sich leu die 
Lufte fiillen ”) is better, but not satisfactory; 
the substitution of “ Queen of Night ” for 
“ Moon ” makes a fine line baldly tautological. 
Is Mr. Birds right, in this chorus, in taking 
4 ‘ des Tages Pforte ” of the eyelids ? Certainly, 
neither Sir Th. Martin nor Mr. B. Taylor 
so interprets the words. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that Mr. Birds, in the “ Midnight” scene of 
Act Y., insists on personifying the second of 
the Pour Gray Women as Debt. This seems 
to me to weaken the whole conception. Debt 
is surely only a part of care; but “ Guilt ” is 
needed, not only for the facts of the particular 
case, but for truth in the allegory. Wealth 
knows not want. It can lull the sense of guilt, 
and drug the conscience with opiates. It can 
shrink successfully from sight or thought of 
misery. But a fourth hag remains, who can 
slip through every keyhole, and disturbs a 
palace as much as a dungeon. This is Care, 
worry, the Lebenifratzm of many possessions. 
By this is he made restless and alarmed whom 
past guilt has ceased to sting. If there be 
anything, in all “ Paust,” more pcnetratingly 


true than this, I should be perplexed to 
find it. 

Unlike Mr. Huth, Mr. Birds has added 
notes; and, in the main, good ones. Mr. 
Huth feels, rightly, that in a translation of 
Part I., they are a little out of place. But 
Part II. is barely comprehensible without some 
kind of appendix, as every one may know by 
trying. 

It is impossible to read through translations 
like these without feeling how great is the 
labour the writers have undergone. The 
poem is a perfect forge of perplexities. Any¬ 
one who knows, in any measure, how great 
they are will regret if he has spoken lightly 
of the work of those who have buckled to 
the task. As for him who should achieve it 
successfully— 

“ Mochte selbst solch einen Herren kennen, 
Wurd’ihn Herr Mikrokosmns nennen.” 

E. D. A. Moeshead. 


Nature and Man. By William B. Carpenter. 

With an Introductory Memoir by T. Estlin 

Carpenter. (KeganJPaul, Trench & Co.) 

This work possesses a twofold interest, which 
is indicated, though hardly with sufficient 
distinctness, on the title-page. No less tban 
one-third of the volume is taken up with an 
admirable memoir of the late Dr. Carpenter, 
while the rest contains a selection of the 
more remarkable of his later writings. Both 
the biographical and the literary and scien¬ 
tific interests are more important than is 
allowed to appear. 

For the memoir, written by a near rela¬ 
tive conversant with the facts and in entire 
sympathy with the intellectual development 
it portrays, it may be described as a model 
of what such a biography should be. If any 
fault can be found with it it is that of undue 
brevity. In these days, when biographies of 
persons who contributed little to Die world’s 
knowledge or real progress fill two or three 
volumes of closely-printed octavo, an allow¬ 
ance of 152 pages to a life like Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter’s must be pronounced meagre in 
itself and below the average of what may be 
called biographical expectancy. Moreover, 
this criticism is emphasised by the fact that 
some of the intellectual stages and processes 
described would certainly have borne, on the 
double ground of interest and importance, 
a somewhat ampler expansion than has been 
accorded them. Taken as a whole, however, 
such a life as that worthily presented in this 
memoir seems to me to possess a rare and 
peculiar value. 

Nothing is more common in the scientific 
culture of our day than to find the idiosyn¬ 
crasies and affinities of science workers un¬ 
duly developed. The rage for supposed facts, 
for physical truths verifiable by experiment, 
has produced its inevitable effect in dwarfing 
the idealistic and spiritual faculties of those 
engaged in their accumulation. The scope of 
physical science for ideal development, and 
the need of such a development to counter¬ 
act certain mischievous tendencies’^ purely 
experimental science so strongly insisted on 
by Prof. Tyndall, is perpetua'ly b-iog left out 
of sight by science workers of the present 
day. Asa result we have Nature continually 
expounded in a manner which leaves its 
mysteries and ideal tendencies -the dim 
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realm of the un- or half-known which 
touches in all directions—wholly out of con¬ 
sideration. The consequence is not only an 
imperfect presentation of Nature as a whole, 
but a perversion of the enquirer’s own specu¬ 
lative faculties—supposing him to be 
“ teres atque rotundus,” and endowed with the 
possession, or, at any rate, with the appercep¬ 
tion, of idealistic powers and their value. 
Dr. Carpenter’s life is instructive as showing 
how conscious he was of the general need of 
cultivating the spiritual as well as the 
physical science faculties of our complex 
nature, and how determined he was to pre¬ 
serve the balance in his own case. Like 
many scientific thinkers he shared a natural 
incapacity for metaphysical abstractions; but 
instead of allowing, as many scientists of our 
day appear to take a pride in doing, this 
defect to grow and preponderate until the 
ideal and spiritual moiety of his being was 
wholly crushed, Dr. Carpenter preserved the 
equilibrium of his whole nature by a perpetual 
recourse to the beliefs and rites of religion. 
I do not insinuate that this was done from 
a purposive utilitarianism. The effort was 
prompted by the instinctive recognition 
of spiritual needs: the feeling that the 
cultivation merely of intellectual faculties 
left a large and most important section of 
his whole humanity as a rational and 
spiritual being untilled and wasted — 
putting the issue on its lowest grounds. 
Nothing is, indeed, more remarkable in his 
intellectual growth than the clear perception 
of the significance of its several stages and pro¬ 
cesses. Hence, we find a perpetual strain for 
readjustment accompanying each sensible 
advance forward. To take a marked instance 
—amply illustrated in the course of this 
volume—his researches into the automatism 
of the mental faculties are accompanied always 
by a restatement or vindication of the doctrine 
of free will. While, however, the religious 
element forms a striking and peculiar char¬ 
acteristic of Dr. Carpenter’s life, it cannot 
be shown that the unwonted play he thus 
permitted to his spiritual feelings and aspi¬ 
rations exercised the least prejudicial effect 
on his physical science inquiries. The most 
vehement denouncer of the alliance of religion 
and science might be challenged to point to a 
single investigation or conclusion which would 
have taken a different form had Dr. Carpenter’s 
religious beliefs been less pronounced or uni¬ 
versally energising. Considered in reference 
to the prevalent and increasing tendencies of 
our time, I regard this as a fact whose import¬ 
ance cannot be overrated. 

The essays contained in this volume serve 
a double purpose. They illustrate certain 
noteworthy phases of the author’s thought- 
development described in the memoir; and 
they carry forward to their latest stage of 
growth important speculations which formed 
the {themes of his earlier works, chiefly his 
treatises on human physiology and mental 
physiology. The latter purpose they sub¬ 
serve so usefully that no one of the many 
delighted and edified possessors of the above- 
named works will be satisfied without adding 
these essays to his collection. 

The principle on which these essays are 
selected seems set forth with a fair amount of 
adequacy by the title, Nature and Man. 
Such themes as the “ Doctrine and Limits of 
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Human Automatism,” the “ Doctrine of 
Evolution,” “Nature in Relation to Force 
and Law,” the “ Psychology of Belief ”—sub¬ 
jects, in a word, which concern the perennial 
relations of man to his environment—are dealt 
with, for the most part, in a satisfactory if 
not exhaustive manner. When all are of 
importance, it seems invidious to choose those 
on which Dr. Carpenter’s researches have 
thrown most abundant light. Probably 
his scientific readers would he inclined to 
instance his treatment of automatism as the 
most valuable of his later researches. Next, 
however, to that I should he inclined to place 
those of his essays which refer to the genesis 
and formation of belief. This is a subject 
which is intimately connected with elemen¬ 
tary philosophy and the evolution of the 
human mind; hut it is one of which numbers 
of both science teachers and professed thinkers 
are profoundly ignorant. Dr. Carpenter was 
led to lay stress on it partly by his habit of 
verifying each stage of his own mental 
development, partly by the importance which 
the process of conviction necessarily assumes 
in all psychological researches. Of especial 
significance are the conclusions he arrives at 
with reference to the subjective constituents 
or factors of belief, e.g. (p. 242) : 

“ The general result of these inquiries has been 
to force upon me the conviction that as to all 
whioh concerns the supernatural (using that 
term in its generally understood sense without 
attempting a logical definition of it) the allow¬ 
ance that has to be made for prepossession is so 
large as practically to destroy the validity of 
any testimony which is not submitted to the 
strictest scientific methods.” 

Nor is the following passage without signi¬ 
ficance in report of the “vicarious” con¬ 
viction, which is gaining ground in certain 
ecclesiastical circles, with reference to Bible 
narratives. 

“ The question has now passed into a phase 
altogether different from that which it presented 
a century or two ago. It was then ‘ are the 
narratives genuine or fictitious ?’ It is now 
‘ Granting that the narrators wrote what they 
firmly believed to be true, as having themselves 
seen (or thought they had seen) the events they 
recorded, or as having heard of them from 
witnesses whom they had a right to regard as 
equally trustworthy with themselves, is their 
belief a sufficient justification for ours ?” 

That Dr. Carpenter’s Nature and Man will 
satisfy the extremists whether of science or 
religion is not to be expected. Each will 
dislike the cautious tone of equilibrium which 
may be said to pervade the whole volume. 
But the thinker who possesses Schiller’s 
mark of the real philosopher—viz., that of 
loving truth better than his system—will 
regard with favour a work which takes 
account, not of certain selected data in Nature 
and Humanity, but of all those diversiform 
aspects which constitute the entire sum both 
of one subject and the other—which refuses to 
igE ore in the interests of truth the religious 
side of Nature, or the spiritual and idealistic 
aspects of the physical universe. 

Jorar Owex. 


Essays towards a Critical Method. By John 
M. Robertson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Much of the matter of this book is valuable, 
and all of it is interesting; for Mr. Robertson 
is not only a man well read in the literature 


of his main theme, but is also a clear, shrewd, 
and vigorous thinker, while its manner— 
though not to be praised without some 
reserves—proves the writer to be an accom¬ 
plished literary craftsman. In the case of 
any book the strong points of which are 
numerous and the weak points few, the 
generous—indeed, the merely just—critic 
will strive to make prominent the former 
rather than the latter; but in writing of Mr. 
Robertson’s essays a special reason for bearing 
the rule of justice in mind is provided by the 
fact that the weak points of the book are of a 
kind to produce an amount of irritation dis- 
proportioned to their real importance. 

For example, while Mr. Robertson’s literary 
style is generally good, and not infrequently 
of really high excellence, it is too often 
characterised by a dry and pedantic scholas¬ 
ticism which seems to be a besetting sin 
of writers who hail from the north of the 
Tweed. Speaking of a certain kind of criti¬ 
cism of Homer and Virgil, he says: “Such 
criticism would envisage afresh the poet’s 
world, and would sum it up in terms of the 
critic’s relation to hit world, which in the 
terms of the case would include their presen¬ 
tation of theirs so far as he was awake to it.” 
A sentence like this is bad from every point of 
view, and the kind of writing of which it is a 
type almost inevitably suggests a suspicion of 
charlatanry—a suspicion which, though here 
altogether unjust, is apt to set readers in an 
unsympathetic attitude. Unfortunately too, 
Mr. Robertson gives further occasion for the 
suspicion by indulgence in the use of such 
unfamiliar words as “ envisage ” in the 
sentence just quoted; of verbal inventions like 
“ belletrist,” “ apriorism,” “ Englishly,” 
“Active," and “totalled,” which are, to say the 
least not pretty; and of such ambitious phras- 
ings as are typified by the reference to “the 
bureaucratic enforcementof the static classicism 
of the Renaissance.” “ Static” and its com¬ 
panion “ dynamic ” are favourite words with 
Mr. Robertson, whose use of them becomes 
almost a trick, and an irritating trick too, 
seeing that they are often employed in 
sentences where “ passive ” and “ active,” or 
“ stationary ” and “ progressive ” would not 
only sound less pretentious, but would better 
fit the intended meaning. 

In close relation to these defects of style is 
what—if I may for once follow Mr. Robert¬ 
son’s example of word-coining — may be 
described as a certain round-aboutness of 
treatment. It is by no means difficult to 
discern the drift of the writer’s argument; 
but it is impossible to quote a sentence, or a 
group of sentences, by which that drift can 
be made manifest to the reader of a review, 
and, therefore, the critic has to interpret Mr. 
Robertson, instead of allowing Mr. Robertson 
to interpret himself. The portion of the 
book which justifies its title is an essay 
entitled “ Science in Criticism,” divided 
into four sections, which, as they have 
separate themes and sub-titles of their own, 
it will be most convenient to treat as sepa¬ 
rate essays. The first—“ Historic Phases ”— 
is a bird’s-eye view of the history of criti¬ 
cism from Aristotle to Matthew Arnold, 
of which it is only needful to say that it is 
executed with knowledge, skill, and vivacity, 
and that its intellectual purpose seems to be 
to show how criticism, from being a mere 


application of precedents, and of rules 
founded upon precedents, has gradually 
developed into an act of independent judg¬ 
ment—an attempt to see the object not 
exactly in vacuo, but in an atmosphere other 
than that of accumulated tradition. The 
second essay—“ Recent Nihilism ”—is a suc¬ 
cessful exposure of the fallacies of that brilliant 
piece of perversity, Mr. R. G. Moulton’s 
volume, Shakepere at a Dramatic Artist, the 
author of which has assured the world that 
criticism, instead of being what it has always 
been supposed to be, the art or science of 
judging, is really a something which excludes 
judgment—that, in short, “judicial ” criticism 
is not, from the 1 ‘ scientific” point of view, criti¬ 
cism at all. The third essay—“ The Problem 
stated ’ ’—is an answer to the questions, ‘ ‘ What 
is the work of the critic?” and “What are 
the conditions of success in criticism ? ” while 
the fourth—“Principles of Practice ”—is, in 
spite of its ambitious title, little more than 
an estimate of the performances of various 
contemporary critical writers. 

In spite of his title Mr. Robertson seems to 
hold, and his book has the look of being 
written to enforce, the very sensible opinion 
that there is no method in criticism, though 
there are many methods ; and that any method 
will yield good results if it is followed 
rationally and with due regard to its limita¬ 
tions. Criticism, for example, may take note 
of morality, and it may also take note of 
grammar; but the critic who is exclusively 
moral will ignore the just claims of Fielding, 
while the critic who is exclusively grammati¬ 
cal will ignore the just claims of Pope. We 
should be spared a great deal of unnecessary 
writing, a great deal of elaborate beating 
about the bush which never raises the hare— 
which never, indeed, raises anything but 
blinding and choking dust—if people would 
only think the matter out to the bottom, 
and acknowledge that literary criticism 
is simply the application to books—taken 
singly or in groups—of the ordinary faculty 
of judgment, regulated and rendered effi¬ 
cient by sensibility and knowledge. Judg¬ 
ment of books is, in fact, exactly the same 
kind of mental activity as judgment of wine 
or of horses, the only difference being that in 
the former case the issues raised are at once 
more numerous and complex than in the latter. 
With regard to wine, we have only to ask 
whether it is wholesome, healthily exhilara¬ 
ting, and grateful to the educated palate; 
with regard to horses, we have only to ask 
whether they possess the qualities which con¬ 
duce to speed or strength. Wine and horses 
can only serve a few ends, but books serve 
many ends, each one of which can be attained 
in different ways; and therefore the right 
judgment of books demands the acquisition of 
such varied knowledge and the cultivation of 
such varied sensibilities that people have come 
to regard it as, in some vague, undefined 
way, a unique intellectual exercise. Hence the 
numerous foolish and futile questions concern¬ 
ing it which have been solemnly put and elabor¬ 
ately answered, such, for example, as the ques¬ 
tion whether literary criticism is a science or an 
art. Of course, like all other criticism, it is 
both. The knowledge essential to a just 
judgment—say, for example, the knowledge 
of the difference between the dramatic hand¬ 
ling of Sophocles and of Shakspcre—is science^; 
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the application of that knowledge to a criti¬ 
cism of either writer, or of drama in general, 
is art. There is—there can be—no fertile 
method in criticism bnt the method of teaching 
ourselves to know largely, to feel rightly and 
exquisitely; and any other method is what 
Carlyle would have called a “Morrison’s 
pill.” To my mind the chief merit of Mr. 
Robertson’s book is that he tees this fact quite 
clearly; its chief defeot is that he does not, 
with equal clearness, say what he sees. Some¬ 
times he oomes so near to saying it that the 
very careful and wide-awake reader may 
declare that he doe* say it; but in an age of 
hurry it is not well for a writer to rely too 
much upon the care and wakefulness of the 
reading public. It may, however, be admitted 
that the tendency, the drift, of the following 
sentences can only be missed by culpable 
somnolence. Apropos of the work of Matthew 
^Arnold, Mr. Robertson writes: 

“ There is still lacking, however, that measure 
of oo-ordination that might be expected to be 
attained in literary criticism in view of the 
extent to which it has been carried in other 
studies; and Mr. Arnold’s own performance 
may, without malioe, be said to have come 
short of its avowed aim. The very undertaking 
to see ‘the object as in itself it really is’ 
was ominous to begin with; beoanse, ‘the 
object as in itself it really is, is strictly a 
chimaera.’ We can bnt know the thing as 
it is to our minds—to given orders of 
mind; and what happens in scienoe is the 
gradual agreement among given orders of mind 
that on investigation things are so and so. What 
the critio may hope to do is similarly to per¬ 
suade given orders of mind, by comparison and 
reasoning, that things are so and so, and to 
explain to them why it is that to other orders 
of mind they may be otherwise.” 

This is surely equivalent to saying what is 
obviously true, though it is so often forgotten 
by ambitious theorists, that criticism is the 
statement of reasons for preferences, differen¬ 
tiations, and assignments of precedence, with a 
view to persuasion—to the bringing about of 
a general accordance of judgment, a consensus 
of competent and cultivated opinion. And, 
as a matter of fact, the history of criticism is 
the history of a gradual tendency towards 
such accordance; but no method can accelerate 
it, no absence of method can retard it. It is 
true that there are certain fundamental 
differences of taste in literature, just as in 
other regions, which can never be done away 
with. But in the main, the men who know 
books best agree much more largely than 
they differ; and when a man of wide know¬ 
ledge and quick sensibility finds himself 
altogether at issue with the main body of his 
compeers he will, in all probability, admit 
frankly that the difference is the result of 
some personal idiosyncrasy or limitation. 
Charles Lamb admired the writings of 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; but he 
did not impeach the judgment of the 
world which neglected them. He knew that 
he was expressing a personal preference for 
which he could assign no reasons of universal 
validity, and he knew also that such ex¬ 
pressions of preference are not criticism, but 
mere autobiography. 

In the course of these four essays, Mr. 
Robertson never gets far away from his main 
subject—the work of criticism; but he dis¬ 
cusses a number of sub-topics to which no 


allusion can here be made. Nor can I say 
more than a word or two of the essays on 
“ Mr. Howells’s Novels,” on “ The Fable of 
the Bees,” and on “The Art of Tennyson,” 
to which the latter half of the volume is 
devoted. 'Whatever Mr. Robertson’s own 
private “method of criticism” maybe, he 
has certainly made good use of it in these 
papers, which display his command of the two 
essentials of critical success spoken of above- 
wide knowledge and quick sensibility. Much 
as has been written concerning the laureate’s 
work as an artist pure and simple, I have 
never read any analytical estimate at once so 
subtle and so sound as that given in the third 
of these essays. 

I hope I have not exaggerated Mr. Robert¬ 
son’s defects, and I do not think I have 
minimised them; but however this may be— 
whether they are great or small, many or few 
—the book has one merit which more than 
atones for them: it is throughout interesting. 

. Jambs Ashcroft Noble. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Margaret Maliphtnt. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Little Hand and Muekle Gold. By X. L. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Longmans.) 

Jacob's Letter, and other Stories. By Roland 
Grey. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 

A Troublesome Girl. By the author of 
“ Molly Bawn.” (White.) 

Past Forgiveness ? By Lady Margaret 
* Majendie. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Strange Secret*. Told by Percy Fitzgerald, 
Florence Marryat, Dutton Cook, James 
Grant, &o. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mabgaket Maliphaht is not only the heroine 
of the autobiographical novel which bears her 
name; she is its one success. Her character 
is firmly and vividly drawn, with sympathetic 
touches, enabling the reader to feel as if he 
knew her personally—a hot-tempered, wilful, 
eager being, contrasting with her almost 
Quakerish sister Joyce, who, however, is not 
quite so effectively depicted. But the con¬ 
struction of the book is faulty. There is 
not story enough to fill the three volumes, 
and what there is has been overloaded with 
details which do not contribute to the 
evolution of the plot. For example, there are 
three or four long descriptions of atmospheric 
phenomena, in themselves graphic enough, 
and attesting a keen love of nature, but 
utterly improbable as portions of an auto¬ 
biography, whether the gradual accumulation 
of a regularly kept diary, or, as the author 
rather implies, written from memory after 
the lapse of several years from the point 
where the story ends. No one, having 
serious troubles to record, would think 
of digressing for two or three pages to 
explain exactly how the clouds looked on a 
particular evening at sunset, even in a diary, 
or could, by any possibility, recall all the 
minute details ten or a dozen years after, 
especially as the days so signalised are not 
critical epochs in the plot, nor has the weather 
any relation to its incidents. In themselves, 
as already said, the descriptions are well 


written; and they would, perhaps, be in place 
if the novel were indirect in style, and they 
served as a setting to the figures in the land¬ 
scape. As it is, they make the book drag. 
And there is one other complaint to make— 
the frequent appearance of that exasperating 
solecism “different to,” which people need 
never make it they would only remember that 
the same collocation is never found with the 
verb; no one writes, “ I differ to you.” The 
style is, in other respects, fairly good, but 
lacks movement. 

Little Hand and Muekle Gold is a very 
clever story, and by a writer who has not 
only wide culture, but who has succeeded in 
drawing a consummate scoundrel without 
making him stagy and melodramatic, as 
Randal Leslie, for instance, is in My Novel. 
The plot is an ingenious one, and worked out 
well up to the catastrophe. But the catas¬ 
trophe itself is false art. It is bold, it gives 
oocasion to some powerful descriptive writing, 
but it is not led up to nor necessitated by any 
of the prior events, and it violates Horace’s 
canons of tragedy, without complying with 
those of Aristotle; for, though the elements 
of pity and terror are present, there is 
nothing to elevate or refine, and it is 
even possible that readers in delicate 
health and of excitably nervous temperament 
might be hurtfully affected by its ghastly 
realism. It would have been perfectly easy 
to construct a tragical end in harmony with 
the plot, and evolved naturally out of it, 
which would have had none of the defects of 
the existing one, and yet might have been 
more genuinely pathetic, if a pathetic ending 
were required at all. 

The Wrong Box marks declension, not 
advance, on Mr. Stevenson’s part. It is un¬ 
deniably readable, the incidents are effective 
and ingeniously fitted together; but the book 
differs from more than one of his former 
publications in that it is not literature, as 
they are. That it is a telling sensational 
story, with a broad streak of fares running all 
through it, is true, all the same, and probably 
that is all Mr. Stevenson and his collaborator 
aimed at; but he is capable of higher things. 

The stories in the volume named Jacob's 
Letter are six in number, two of them being 
concerned with the Franco-Prussian war; two 
more (though the chief actors are Americans 
and English) are placed iu Germany, at least 
in part; a fifth iB Parisian both in actors and 
scenery; and the sixth, with a Russian as 
hero, is chiefly engaged with Americans. 
These stories are all brightly written, with 
much ease and freedom of movement, and 
with quite enough plot to supply interest. 
There are a few Americanisms of language, 
and that odious “ different to ” is there also. 
But these are but trifling defects; and the 
stories, one and all, possess that intangible 
quality which a reviewer can recognise, but 
not define, attesting vitality and promising 
growth, so that we are justified in looking 
forward to some much more considerable 
literary achievement from the author in a 
further stage of development. 

A Troubletime Girl is the lightest of 
souffles, and makes no pretence to solidity; 
but the heroine, who is differentiated from her 
kind by a genius for the violin, is brightly 
and pleasantly drawn, so that her story will 
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serve to while away a couple of hours 
agreeably. 

lady Margaret Majendie’s novel is a study 
ot certain aspects of French life, and she has 
invented a good plot, with several effective 
situations. The main factor of the story, 
which suggests the title, is that a literary 
man of more ambition than success, but with 
a certain reputation as a critic, is consulted 
by a young author in search of a market for 
his wares, who has become his secretary, and 
entrusts him with his MSS. The critic, 
while returning a discouraging answer, is in 
fact struck with the high quality of much in 
the papers; and, appropriating them, publishes 
them as his own, and gets the real author 
shut up as a lunatic when he detects the fraud 
and claims his property. When Etienne de 
Bohan recovers his liberty, he resumes his 
literary pursuits; and the success he achieves 
arouses the envy and hate of Delmacke, the 
man who had injured him so much already, 
and who endeavours to claim as his own even 
the new matter which De Bohan pub¬ 
lishes. There is a little vagueness in the 
handling of this part of the story, which 
leaves it doubtful whether Lady Mar¬ 
garet does not intend to imply that there 
is some obscure mischief in Delmache’s brain, 
causing genuine hallucination in himself of 
the very kind he falsely charged upon De 
Bohan, and so making him believe himself to 
have serious wrongs to avenge. However 
this may be, he becomes De Bohan’s implac¬ 
able enemy, and discovers means of wreaking 
vengeance upon him so as to blight his life, 
and to put himself beyond all reasonable 
probability of being ever forgiven. How the 
two meet at last, and whether they meet in 
hostility, the reader should inquire for him¬ 
self, for it would be unfair to disclose the 
plot; but it may be at least said that the 
situation is strongly drawn. I think, accu¬ 
rate as Lady Margaret’s knowledge of details 
and familiarity with French habits is, that 
she has made one mistake, that of represent¬ 
ing the De Frontignacs, at most noblesse da 
ovince, objecting to De Bohan as a suitor, 
cause it would involve a misalliance. There 
might be an objection on the score of poverty; 
but as his pedigree is not disputed, a scion of 
one of the greatest of French historical 
families, sprung from the old Kings of Bre¬ 
tagne, bearing the haughty motto: “Boi ne 
puis, prince ne daigne, Bohan suis,” and 
having the higher distinction of producing 
several distinguished men, would not have 
been a misalliance for royalty itself. In 
fact both Francis I. and Henry IV. had 
Bohan blood in their veins, while Louis XIV. 
gave both the Bohan-Soubise and the Bohan- 
Guemen£e branches the rank and precedence 
of foreign princes in France, precisely because 
of their high descent. 

Strangs Stories is the sort of collection 
which used to appear as the Christmas number 
ot Household Words many years ago, each of 
the contributions having some slight resem¬ 
blance to the remainder, in this particular 
instance the link of connexion being some 
mystery attaching to places or persons; but 
none of them exhibit the inventive faculty in 
any high degree, nor is one of the ghost 
stories which constitute a large factor of the 
volume really creepy. One of the tales, the 


“Box with the Iron Clamps,” is an unwhole¬ 
some one, leaving a bad taste in the mouth; 
but it is precisely this one which has been 
given a sort of precedence by suggesting the 
design on the cover of the book. The stories 
might just pass singly as the feuilleton of an 
illustrated paper, but they were not worth 
issuing collectively. 

Bichabd F. Lrm.SD.4XE. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Ten Years’ Wild Sports in Foreign Lands, or 
Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seton-Karr. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Instead of the big volumes 
of travels which delighted former generations, 
the author has here pleasantly compressed, 
within some 300 well-printed pages, his im¬ 
pressions during the present decade of the 
lands which most interest sportsmen. Mr. 
Seton-Karr follows not the beaten paths of 
tourists. If a little-known river, a track which 
has hardly ever been explored by the scientific 
traveller, or an unascended peak, strikes his 
fancy, he forthwith packs up rod and gun and 
starts. This book becomes therefore a double 
record—of travel, more or less adventurous, 
and of sport. After the fashion of the day 
he epitomises his doings as much as may be, 
so that no prolix disquisitions or monotonous 
details frighten his reader. He paints scenery 
with a bold touch or two, throws in a few 
lighter tints, introduces a native to give life 
and circumstantiality to his landscape, and 
then with no parade brings down his stag, or 
teaohes how to catch the trout of the country. 
Fishermen who long to do execution among 
the Salmonidae of Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
or Finland, will here find a few valuable 
hints, while they can estimate what likelihood 
there is at present of sport in those countries. 
Too often the sportsman who has travelled at 
much inconvenience to some distant river finds 
that he has been entirely deceived in his hopes 
by authorities writing of a long past state of 
things. Does a man merely wish to read of 
strange scenes of travel F The chapters in this 
book on the monasteries of Mount Athoa will 
exactly meet his wishes, only Mr. Seton-Karr 
should not call the painstaking author who 
has described the highlands of Turkey, “ Mr. 
Towzer.” Is any member of the Alpine Club 
eager to find peaks which have never yet been 
sorned by mortal foot ? Let us hasten to re- 
oommend him to the two excellent chapters on 
the glaciers and peaks of Alaska. With all his 
enthusiasm Mr. Seton-Karr himself could only 
climb 7200 feet up a spur of Mount St. Elias, 
which is between nineteen and twenty thousand 
feet in height, the loftiest peak in North 
America, ana a British possession. From the 
height which he did reaoh the author obtained 
a marvellous view, the entire country being 
almost entirely composed of glaciers. Stay- 
at-home anglers will be amazed at the doughty 
deeds of the famous Haraka Angling Club at 
St. Petersburg among the great lake-trout. 
One gentleman landed in forty-eight hours 
nine fish of the weight of 139J lbs. The 
aspect of Kashmir and the Himalayas in mid¬ 
winter is very different, the author shows, from 
Moore's poetioal descriptions. Another chap¬ 
ter of thrilling interest relates his adventures 
while hunting wild goats on the appalling 
precipices of British Columbia. Mr. Seton- 
Karr is always sensible, amusing, and brimful 
of information, and his book is certain to find a 
large circle of readers. 

Hearts of Oak. By Bear-Admiral H. F. 
Wiunington-Ingram. (W. H. Allen.) This is 
a big book, and very far from an uninteresting 
book; but we fear that its dimensions—and, it 
must be added, its illustrations too—will 
frighten away the readers it deserves. To 


begin with, there is nothing particularly 
appropriate in the title. For though it pur¬ 
ports to be the log of a naval officer during a 
period of more than thirty years of service, 
the main attraction is confined to the author’s 
experiences on land. He seems to have entered 
the navy under the sailor-king; and his earliest 
voyage was to the South Seas in 1836. The 
first land they touched at was the Marquesa 
group—“islands then rarely visited, and in a 
deplorable state of cannibalism,” though two 
English missionaries had already established 
themselves there. Afterwards they called at 
Pitoaim’s Island, then occupied by the descen¬ 
dants of the mutineers of the Bounty, and 
still possessing many relics of the wreck. The 
way nome was via Callao, where, it is curious 
to read, H.M.’s frigate “ Actaeon shipped freight 
to the value of two millions sterling.” The 
Dext important commission of our author was 
in the Levant. He was present at the bombard¬ 
ment of Acre in 1840; and for several years 
afterwards made pleasant trips on shore in 
Asia Minor, Greece, &c. Of special interest is 
the accountof his visit to Cettinje in 1843. He 
describes the Vladike or bishop, the ancestor 
of the present prince of Montenegro, as “the 
finest speoimen of a man that any of us had 
ever seen.” When the Vladiko was asked if he 
had any regularly ordained priests in his 
dominions besides himself, he replied: “ Tes, 
three hundred, and the best fighting men I 
have.” The Black Mountaineers were then in 
the same stage of head-hunting as the Dyaks 
of Borneo. In 1846, the author was sent to 
Monte Video, then the scene of civil war, the 
most prominent leaders on the two sides being 
Garibaldi and Rosas. Of Garibaldi and his 
wife Anita he draws a fine picture, and inci¬ 
dentally gives the following explanation of 
the origin of the Garibaldian red shirt—which 
he describes as “ a scarlet tunic fitted loosely 
to the body,” and which (from his illustration) 
seems to have been like what is now called a 
Norfolk jacket: 

“ Its adoption was caused by the necessity of 
clothing the newly raised [Italian] legion as 
economically as possible; and a liberal offer having 
been made to sell to the government a stook of red 
woollen shirts intended for the Buenoe Ayres 
market, the purchase was effected. These goods 
were intended to be worn by those employed in 
the Saladeros, or great slaughtering ana salting 
establishments for cattle, as they made good winter 
Clothing, and by their colour disguised, in a mea¬ 
sure, the bloody work.” 

From Montevideo the author was ordered to San 
Francisco, then in the first paroxysms of the 
gold fever. Extraordinary precautions had to 
be taken to prevent the men deserting; and 
one of their duties was to navigate abandoned 
English merchant vessels to Valparaiso. Daring 
the Russian war, the author served on 
board the Boscawen, which formed one of the 
Baltic fleet under Sir Charles Napier; but 
very little—perhaps wisely—is related of this 
episode. The most interesting matter is the 
description of the methods adopted to fill up 
the numbers of the crew. Out of 300, as many 
as 177 had no previous knowledge of sailor’s 
work. In 1860, it was the author’s chance 
again to meet Garibaldi, for he was in command 
of the paddle-sloop Argus despatched to Sicily 
to look after British interests when the famous 
one thousand (really 800) landed at Marsala. 
It is curious to learn how different was the 
fighting here and in the Argentine country. 
The siege of Monte Video had lasted for nine 
years, and (in the words of our author) “ had 
introduced an era of atrocities and demoralisa¬ 
tion the counterpart of which must be looked 
for in the pages of Hallam." Why Hallam ? 
we ask in amazement. But we must not part 
from our author without thanking him for the 
pleasure we have derived from reading his 
simple, straightforward narrative. 
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Cosmopolitan Recollections. (Ward & Downey.) 
These two volumes are written by the anony¬ 
mous author of Random Recollections of 
Courts and Society, and deserve welcome no 
less friendly than was given in the Academy 
to that work. We are here taken to every court 
in Europe and presented to all the notables. So 
thorough and comprehensive is the presentation 
that even the dogs are not forgotten. The 
writer never mars his stories by ill-nature. 
Habitually lenient in his judgments on the less 
fortunate, such as the ex-King of Servia, the 
luckless Murger, or the Crown Prince Rudolph, 
it is the more noteworthy that he does not 
appreciate at its full height the intellec¬ 
tual stature of the Empress Frederick. He 
cannot forgive her becoming “a disciple of 
the new ideas.” He does, however, appre¬ 
ciate her never-failing tact and courtesy, as 
the following anecdote will showA few 
years after the Franco-German War, the French 
uniform reappeared for the first time in Ger¬ 
many at the great autumn military manoeuvres. 
At the review whioh ended them. Colonel 
Grandin was on horseback, with the staff, 
awaiting the arrival of the Emperor. The rain 
was falling in torrents, but this did not prevent 
the Prinoess Imperial accompanying her father- 
in-law. When she reached the group of the 
staff she stopped, and, advancing towards 
Colonel Grandin, she said aloud: “Colonel, I 
am particularly pleased to see you to-day.” 
The Frenchman bent low on the neck of his 
horse as the Prinoess continued: “Yes, par¬ 
ticularly pleased; because it is the 9th of 
September ”; and, seeing that neither the 
officer addressed nor the generals around her 
understood these words, Bhe added pointedly: 
“And September 9 is the anniversary of the 
surrender of Sebastopol—the day on whioh 
your country and mine won a victory together” 
(p. 29). Our court annalist becomes more 
interesting when writing of kinglets than of 
kings; and his sketches of Bleichroder and Dr. 
Schweninger are drawn to the life. We have 
no space here to criticise his views about King 
Milan, Queen Nathalie, or Prince Ferdinand. 
Belgrade and Sofia are capitals so unattractive 
that the wonder is that such a gay traveller 
could have stayed long in either. This appears 
to have been the case; and, while he appreciates 
Queen Nathalie, he recognises the rare abilities 
of her husband, the Charles II. of Servia. He 
describes with excessive sentiment the “love 
story ” of Prince Alexander of Battenburg, and 
actually traces his abdication to his being 
“hopelessly in love.” Prince Alexander 
“thought, perhaps, that happiness weighed 
more than a crown, and that, wedded to a 
Hohenzollem, son-in-law of an emperor, he 
would reappear,” &c. Our cicerone recovers 
his oommonsense in the next page, and thus 
dismisses the hero of Slivnitza: 


“ Prince Alexander himself cut the Gordian knot 
by his unexpected marriage with Fraulein 
Leisinger, leaving his allies discomfited, the trust 
reposed in him betrayed, and allowing his romance 
to end, like his sovereignty, in defection.” 

In closing our notice of these Cosmopolitan 
Recollections, we need only say that their author 
is never dull, always good-natured, and 
generally well-informed. 

Naples in 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe 
and Holcombe Ingleby. (Triibner.) This is 
an eminently readable little book, written in a 
lively style, and giving a great deal of informa¬ 
tion. It is inspired, too, by a friendly and 
impartial feeling towards the people of whose 
manners and customs it treats, and thus forms an 
agreeable exception to the general run of books 
which are constantly appearing on Italy. So 
few seem to remember how difficult it is for 
the natives of one country to gain an accurate 
insight into the character ana conduot of the 
natives of another, and the result is too often 


that both praise and blame are equally' 
unmerited ana equally little to the point. These 
two gentlemen, on the contrary, evidently know 
Naples woll, although chiefly in its popular 
aspects, of which they give a series of vivid 
and amusing sketches. We were especially 
struck by their remarks on that terrible 
problem—the lottery—the justice of which no 
eduoated Italian will question, although he may 
recognise more keenly the financial difficulty 
which alone prevents the government from 
putting it down. The chapters on the streets 
and the Bay, on the strange half pagan 
superstitions, on the different classes of priests, 
are all worth reading by any visitor to NapleB 
who likes to know something more than the 
mere surface of things. What we miss is some 
account of the more serious side which life has 
even in that gay and sunny town. Of its 
charitable institutions, of its large new schools, 
of its intellectual activity, we hear no word. 
The title, therefore, of “ Naples in 1888 ” is 
rather too ambitious, if we consider that the 
education and brainwork of the country is at 
least as important a feature as its lazzaroni and 
its feste, and that the secret societies of which 
the authors note the decay have their places 
gradually filled by the efforts of the economist 
and by the good works of the enlightened 
philanthropist. Still, the book, if. it does not 
go far, is a good one so far as it goes; and we 
would only warn its readers that occasionally 
for “Italian” they must substitute 
“Neapolitan,” as the writers are evidently 
muohless acquainted with north and oentral 
Italy, and hardly seem aware that these latter 
differ quite as muoh from the south as England 
does from Ireland—if not a good deal more. 

The approaoh of the holiday season is 
heralded by the usual supply of guide-books; 
but none of them, we think, is of such a 
character as to demand special mention. 

TnE incomparable Baedeker has issued an 
English edition of his Northern France (London : 
Dulau), which not only deals with the familiar 
shores of Normany and Brittany, but includes 
the less known interior as far south as Nantes, 
Tours, Orleans, and Dijon, Paris itself being 
omitted. When we consider the amount of 
trustworthy information, and the number of 
maps and plans, we are astonished that the 
work can be sold at the price of nine shillings. 

Me. Edwabd Stanford has added two new 
volumes to his popular series of “ County 
Guides.” Worcestershire, described as the 
“pleasant and pioturesque,” is contributed by 
the veteran Mr. R. N. Worth, than whom none 
know's better how to give in small compass just 
the details whioh the tourist wants. Bedford¬ 
shire, by the Rev. A. J. Foster, is written too 
much from the point of view of the ecolesiolo- 
gist, though we approve the method of arrang¬ 
ing the matter under railway stations. On p. 
52 occurs a curious slip, by which the widow of 
Francis Bacon is described as “Viscountess Veru- 
lam, and Baroness of St. Albans.” From the 
Bame publisher come a fifth edition of Mr. G. 
Phillips Bevan’s West Riding of Yorkshire', a 
fourth edition of Mr. Walter Rye’s Norfolk— 
perhaps the best, and certainly the most read¬ 
able, of the series; and a second edition of Mr. 
Bevan’s Channel Islands. 

Ode pleasure at receiving a third part of 
Rustic Walks in the Vicinity of London (George 
Philip & Son), dealing with the West-to- 
South district, is dashed by reading the 
announcement that Mr. W. R. Evans, the 
projector of this truly original series of guides 
to the cockney pedestrian, is dead. We hope 
that his mantle has fallen upon his friend and 
successor, Mr. S. Sharpe. All lovers of the 
footpaths and lanes still to be found within 
twenty miles of Charing Cross owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Evans for the laborious care 


with whioh he has placed his own unique know¬ 
ledge at their disposal. It is the duty of all of 
us to maintain the rights of way whioh he 
has pointed out. We observe a note in this 
volume (p. 50) that a footpath formerly used by 
Mr. Evans is now obstructed. Let the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kingston and Surbiton see to it. 

A Pictorial History of the Thames, compiled 
and edited by A. S. Krause (Chatto & Windus), 
is intended to be a guide to the rowing man 
and also to the tourist. Its method is to follow 
the river down from its Bource to Richmond, 
with an aocount of the Thames Conservanoy 
thrown in under Oxford. The feature of the 
book is the illustrations, 340 in number, which 
consist of sketches specially made by various 
(named) artists, and skilfully reproduced. Some 
of them are really very successful, considering 
their small scale. 

Mb. Percy Lindlry, whom we take to be 
employed by the Great Eastern Railway Com¬ 
pany, has sidded to former productions of a 
similar kind Walks in Holland: Cyoling, Boat¬ 
ing, by Rail, and on Foot. 

Of several cheap guides to the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion, we may mention that authorised by the 
executive council of the British section, whioh 
is published by Messrs. William Clowes & Sons. 


80ME\F0REI0N BOOKS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

Untersuchungen liber die Thiorie des Preises. 
Von Rudolph Auspitz und Riohard Lietsen. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) Opinions 
may differ as to the place of the mathematical 
school in economio science, but not as to the 
position of our authors in that school. They 
are at the top of the tree, whatever the height 
of the tree may be. Or, to employ a metaphor 
more germane to the subject, we may liken 
their position to the apex of one of their own 
"pleasure-curves,” of which the absolute 
height cannot be measured, although the 
maximum point may be assigned in a certain 
relative sense. We allude to the “ supply and 
demand curves” and to the “curves of con¬ 
stant satisfaction,” which are much the same as 
Prof. Edgeworth, following Prof. Marshall, has 
used in his Mathematical Psychics. We note 
the following points in the work before us as 
original and important: (1) The genesis and 
interior structure of the supply-and-demand 
curves are, for the first time, fully exhibited. 
It is shown that to different amounts of com¬ 
modity consumed there correspond different 
Btyles of living, or plans of life (“ Lebensweise ”) 
implying variations in the form of the con¬ 
sumer’s demand-curve. The treatment of 
variations depending on the scale of production 
is, perhaps, not quite so original, yet very 
instructive. (2) The circumstances affecting 
the motives of the dealers in a market are 
analysed very fully. The “future price,” 
among other particulars, is taken into account. 
(3) The relations of buyers and sellers are 
exhibited with peculiar clearness and felicity 
by putting the positive part of the abscissa for 
quantity bought, the negative part for quantity 
sold. (4) This conception of the market lends 
itself to a highly original and very beautiful 
representation of the effeot produced by an 
additional dealer supervening, in particular a 
dealer on a large scale, a quasi-monopolist. The 
practically important case where there is a 
mixture of monopoly and market price has 
never been made so amenable to theory. (5) 
The case of pure monopoly is also handled with 
great power. The influence of a monopolist 
middleman—suoh as the corporate proprietary 
of a railway virtually constitute—is placed in a 
new light. (6) Again, the theory of taxes—in 
particular, of duties on imports and exports— 
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has been made dearer by Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lietsen. A glance at their curves makes evi¬ 
dent, what it takes the literary economist a 
great many words to explain—that it is 
theoretically possible by well-adjusted taxation 
for one nation to benefit itself at the expense of 
another. These points, considered separately, 
convey hut an imperfect idea of the beauty 
and power by which the work, as a whole, is 
distinguished among mathematical treatises on 
the theory of exohange. 


judioiously reflects that, if mere laiasez faire and 
the absence of labour laws, were the conditions 
of prosperity Dutch industry ought to be 
very flourishing. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

An important announcement comes to us 


Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Stoats- undSocial- 
wisscnschaften. Yon Gustav Schmoller. (Leip¬ 
zig : Duncker & Humblot.) This is a oolleo- 
tion of miscellaneous essays, dedicated to Prof. 
Roscher on the occasion of his attaining the 
fiftieth year of his doctorate—“ zum 50 Jah- 
rigen DoktorjubilSum.” The veteran himself 
occupies a prominent place among the pub¬ 
licists who are the subjects of special studies in 
this volume. The minute delineation of Prof. 
Eoeoher’s intellectual virtues will doubtless 
not appear tedious to the subject of this en¬ 
comium. Oarey and List are very happily 
dassed as “agitators,” and very justly 
measured by that standard. Those who are not 
tired of the controversy between our author and 
Prof. Menger about economic method may care 
for Borne additional remarks in defence of 
“ Historismus.” There is, no doubt, much sense 
in what Dr. Schmoller Bays about the danger 
of over-abstraction. Yet we do not fed that 
his method would ever have conducted him to 
so profound and original a theory as that of 
which Menger shares the honours with Jevons, 
Of the essays before us, perhaps the weightiest 
is that which relates to the interpretation of 
statistics. To temper with oommonsense what 
is unqualified in the theories of Buckle and 
Quetelet is an office for whioh the writer is 
well adapted. 

The Roscher jubilee is the occasion of 
another valuable publication, (Euvres econo- 
miques et phUosophiques de F. Quetnav. Par 
Auguste Oncken (Frankfort; Paris.) The 
editor modestly refrains from discussing the 
merits and refuting the errors of his author. 
His contributions are historical rather than 
dialeeticaL He connects and illustrates 
Quesnay’s various pieces with copious and 
learned notes. He constructs an admirable 
biography by simply reprinting anecdotes and 
iloyes. The most argumentative portion of 
his writing relates to Adam Smith, whose 
well-known references to his friend are re¬ 
garded by Prof. Oncken as not quite fair and 
loyal. The book will be highly prized by all 
who do not share Say’s somewhat brutal sen¬ 
timent that, as the writings of the older 
economists are full of errors, they had better 
be forgotten. 

Archiv fur Sozialc Qesetzgebung und Statistic. 
Erster Jahrgang. Erster Heft. . (Tubingen 
London: Sampson Low.) We note the 
appearance of a new light in the already 
brilliant galaxy of German periodicals relating 
to social science. The Archiv, of which the 
inaugural number is before us, has for its 
objects the exposition of facts and the oriti' 
cism of measures. The English reader will 
probably turn first to the article on the statistics 
of the unemployed in England. There is here 
a careful analysis of the official documents 
which have been lately published, and a just 
appreciation of the doubts which attach to the 
statements of interested parties. The fidelity of 
this study encourages us to take on trust the 
accounts of foreign populations which this 
publication contains. The condition of the 
working classes in Holland seems, according to 
one of the writers, to be far from satisfactory, 
We read that a working day of thirteen or 
fourteen hours is usual; a spell of eighteen or 
more hours is not uncommon. The writer 


from Rome, which is a new and very welcome 
proof of the liberal spirit now prevailing at 
the Vatican. The famous MS., Codex B. of the 
Old and Hew Testaments, long so jealously 
guarded, is at last being published in photo¬ 
graphic facsimile under the auspices of the 
Pope and the editorship of the Abhd Cozza- 
Luzi, Yerallone’s coadjutor in the well-known 
edition. One hundred copies of the New Testa¬ 
ment are being issued, which may be had from 
the Fototipia Danesi, Rome, in a volume of 
about 300 pages, at the price of 200 lire. The 
first fifty subscribers will also receive four 
volumes of the Old Testament at the same rate 
for each. A smaller edition is also being issued 
of the Hexaplar MS., Codex Marohalianus. 
This will consist of fifty copies of about 1000 
pages, the price of which will be 300 lire. 

The publication of the book on Russia in 
Central Alia, by the Hon. George Curzon, 
whioh has for some time been promised, has, 
owing to unavoidable delays in the preparation, 
been postponed till the autumn, when it will 
be issued by Messrs. Longmans in the month 
of October. In addition to an account of Mr. 
Curzon’s travels in Central Asia, the book will 
contain a full discussion of the Anglo-Russian 
problem, with the latest information on the 
subject. It will have maps and illustrations, 
and will be rendered useful as a work of refer¬ 
ence by the inclusion of chronological and other 
tables, and a bibliography of Central Asian 
literature. It will describe the status quo in the 
Russian dominions and in the frontier pro¬ 
vinces, from official and private sources, up till 
the autumn of the present year. The work 
will form a single volume of about 500 pages. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
The Book of Wedding Days, containing quota¬ 
tions for each day in the year, on the plan of a 
birthday book, with a dedicatory poem to the 
Princess of Wales by the Earl of Rosslyn, and 
with frontispiece, title-page, and illustrated 
borders designed by Mr. Walter Crane. 

The next volume of Messrs. Frederick Warae 
& Co.’s “ Cavendish Library,” to be published 
on August 10, will be a selection from the 
writings of William Hazlitt. This task has 
been performed by Mr. Alexander Ireland, 
author of “The Book-Lover’s Enchiridion” 
and “Memoir and Recollections of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” &o., whose life-long ac¬ 
quaintance with Hazlitt’s works, whioh extend 
to thirty-five volumes (an exhaustive account 
of which he printed about twenty years ago), is 
a guarantee to the reader that the selections 
have been made with oare and discrimination 
Prefixed will be a biographical and critical 
memoir, and also a portrait of Hazlitt, in Mr. 
Ireland’s possession, hitherto unpublished. For 
the delectation of lovers of “ Editions de Luxe” 
125 copies nave been thrown off in crown 
quarto for sale in this oountry, and seventy-five 
for the United States. This edition will have 
a special interest for admirers of Hazlitt, as it 
contains a view of Winterslow Hutt, a solitary 
inn on the border of Salisbury plain—a favourite 
resort of his when he wished to escape from 
London and bury himself in oomplete solitude, 

Mb. Edwin Lester Arnold has written 
new story—metaphysical and historical—which, 
with one of Mr. William Black’s, will follow 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s in the Illustrated London 
News. It is entitled, “The Wonderful Adven, 


Arnold, the writer's father, will add a preface. 
As in other reoent stories whioh the enterprise 
of this newspaper has given us, the engravings 
will be a great feature. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish in the 
autumn a volume of poems by Miss Amy 
Levy. It will be called A London Plane- 
Tree, and will be illustrated by Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge. 


Mr. Frederick Saunders, the librarian of 
the Astor Library, and author of “ The His¬ 
tory of some Famous Books,” will issue 
shortly a new volume, entitled Stray Leaves of 
Literature. The English publisher will be Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

The Public Schools Tear Book, a new annual 
publication, will be issued in September next 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. The 
first part of the book will be devoted to the 
educational details, and the second part to the 
athletics, of the thirty public schools whioh the 
first issue will include. The editors, who are 
representatives respectively of Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester, have been fortunate enough to 
obtain the kind assistance of the head masters 
for the first part of the book, and of the ohief 
school athletes for the seoond. 

Mr. Sidney Young, one of the oourt of 
assistants of the worshipful Company of Barbers, 
has in the press The Annals of the Barber- 
Surgeons of London, compiled from the MS. 
records of the company and other original 
sources. The work will throw a good deal of 
light upon the practice of surgery during the 
Huddle ages, as well as upon the regulations of 
guilds in general. It will be printed in hand¬ 
some quarto form, and in a limited edition, by 
Messrs. Blades, East & Blades; and it will be 
illustrated with a number of facsimiles, por¬ 
traits, and engravings of the buildings and 
artistic treasures of the Barbers Company. 

Mbs. P. F. Fitzgerald, author of "An 
Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Cousoiousness,” 
and “ A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason,” has in the press a new work, to be 
entitled Ideals of Feeling of the Intelligence and 
the Will: Apologia pro Amore: a New Theory 
of Idealism. It will be published by Messrs. 
Triibner. 

Messrs. Keg an Paul, Trench, & Co. have 
in preparation a volume of sermons by Father 
Agostmo di Montefeltro. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnrnschein & Co. will 
shortly publish a Student's Handbook on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, by the Rev. J. Lightfoot, 
Vicar of Todmorden. 

The next volume in the series of “ English 
Men of Action ” will be Monk, written by Mr. 
Julian Corbett, hitherto best known for his 
historical romances. 

The monthly issue of the Periodical Press 
Index will henceforth be discontinued, and it 
will in future appear only as a yearly volume. 
The first volume, dealing with the periodical 
literature of 1889, will be published in January, 
1890. Publishers are requested kindly to con¬ 
tinue to address their publications for this 
purpose, as before, to the Editor of the 
P. P. Index, care of Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill. 

The Browning Society is not to have the 
two hundred copies, which it had ordered for 
its members, of Prof. Alexander’s Introduction 
to the Study of Browning. As we mentioned 
last week, the book quotes some of Browning’s 
poems at full length, so as to bring it under the 
Copyright Act. The Browning Society will, 
therefore, repint such portions of the critical 
part of the book as it requires, no doubt in- 
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Messrs. Gurwen, Kane & Co. have suc¬ 
ceeded the late General Nassau Lees as pro 
prietors of the Timet of India (Bombay). For 
the last ten years Mr. Curwen, as editor, and 
Mr. Kane, as general manager, have had the 
joint control of the paper. 

Mb. M. A. Bayfield writes, from Malvern 
College, io protest against a statement in the 
Academy of last week regarding his edition of 
the ion. The reviewer remarked that the 
text was 

“printed in a Greek type which, though beauti 
fully neat and clear, is certainly a little too 

To this Mr. Bayfield replies that 

“The Greek type u t if anything, larger than that 
of other plays published in Macmillan’s ‘ Olastical 
fierier,’ and is so far easier to read that there are 
only 27 lines to the page as against 30 or 31 in the 
volumes previously issued.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The opening artiole in the August number of 
the Contemporary Review will be an im¬ 
portant disoussion of the position and future 
of the Papaoy, illustrated by the hitherto 
secret history of Monsignor Persico’s mission 
to Ireland. In the same number Sir Morell 
Mackenzie writes on “The Singing Voice,” 
Mr. Frederick Harrison on “The Taking of 
the Bastille,” Sir W. W. Hunter on “ Memcal 
Women in India,” Prof. Cheyne on “ The Old 
Testament,” Mr. G. J. Bomanes on “Mr, 
Wallace and Darwinism,” the Bev. P. H. 
Wioksteed on Ibsen’s “Peer Gy n’t,” Mr. H. 
Spielmann on “ The Beform of the Boyal 
Academy,” and Dr. Henry Dunokley (“ Verax ”) 
on “ The Civil List and Boyal Grants.” 

The Fortnightly Review will contain the 
following articles (among others): “ Giordano 
Bruno,” by Mr. Walter Pater; “DowningStreet 
and Africa,” by Mr. Joseph Thomson; “ Portu¬ 
guese Bullfighting,” by Mr. Oswald Crawfurd; 
and “ The Present Discontent in Cyprus,” by 
Mr. W. D. Hogarth. 

Mb. Victob Morier, the son of our am¬ 
bassador at St. Petersburg, has written a 
narrative of his recent journey from the Kara 
Sea to the Obi, which will appear in the August 
number of Murray's Magazine. 

The Marquis of Lome will contribute a poem 
to the August number of the Scots' Magazine, 
entitled “ Who is the Happiest ?” 

A sew departure is to be made in the August 
number of East and West. It was all very 
well to arrange tor its simultaneous appearance 
in Paris and London; but it was a mistake to 
have the magazine printed in the former city. 
The proprietors have realised this; and East and 
West is henceforth to be printed in unexcep¬ 
tionable style, in London, and under the super¬ 
intendence of Messrs. Ward & Downey. 
Altogether, the August number should prove 
an excellent sixpenny worth; for besides the 
fresh instalments of the serials by Mrs. 
Katharine Macquoid and Mdme. Bigot, there 
will be a complete story by Mr. W. E. Norris, 
a second paper on Dutch painters by Mr. T. B. 
Macquoid, and several miscellaneous articles 
and poems by well-known writers. Among 
novelists who have promised short stories for 
early numbers are Bret Harte, B. D. Blaekmore, 
and Mrs. L. B. Walford. 

The August number of Time will contain 
articles by Mr. J. Allanson Picton and Mr. 
T. E. Kebbel, and stories by Mr. G. Colmore 
and Mr. T. M. Barrie. 

Mb. F. W. Robinson will contribute a com¬ 
plete story, entitled “A Bed Light on the 
Hills,” to next week’s number of CatseU’s 


Saturday Journal, which will also contain an 
illustrated artiole explaining “ How the Queen’s 
Household is Managed.” 


He was one of the American committee for the 
revision of the New Testament. 

We have reoeived the first number of the 
The Lyceum for August will contain, among I publications of the Haliburton, a society 
Bov orfioioa “ TEo Wn.vini>.ir.n’i rtv.on.nno I established at the university of King’s College, 

Nova Scotia, “to further in some degree the 
development of a distinctive literature 


other articles, “ The Working-Man’s Grievance 
and its Remedy,” “A Bomance of Eternal 
Hope,” “Framing a Constitution,” “An 
Omnibus Philosopher,” and a review of Mr, 
Standish O’Grady’s “ Hugh O’Donnell.” 

The August number of Chambers’ Journal 
will contain some verse by Miss Florence 
Peacock. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. A. C. Bradley, formerly fellow of 
Balliol, and now professor at University College, 
Liverpool, has been appointed to the chair of 
English Language and Literature at Glasgow, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Nichol. 

The Bishop of Durham has appointed the 
Bev. Dr. Herbert Kynaston, formerly principal 
of Cheltenham, to the professorship of Greek at 
Durham, vacant by the death of Canon T. S. 
Evans. A canonry at the cathedral is annexed 
to the chair. 

Mb. John Willis Clark, formerly fellow of 
Trinity, and editor of The Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge, has announced his 
candidature for the offioe of university librarian, 
vacant by Dr. W. Bobertson Smith’s election 
to Sir Thomas Adams’s profesorship of Arabic. 

The oommittee for obtaining a portrait of 
Dr. Henry Jackson (as announced in last week’s 
Aoademy), has now been fully constituted as 
follows: The Master of Trinity, Prof. Hort, the 
Bev. B. St. John Parry, Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh, 
Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson, Mr. H. F. Wilson, and 
Mr. J. D. Duff. The last-named gentlemen has 
consented to act ashon. treasurer and secretary 
of the oommittee; and subscriptions may lie 
paid direct to him at Trinity College or to the 
“Henry Jackson Portrait Fund” at Messrs. 
Mortlocks, Cambridge. The constitution of a 
general committee has been for the present 
postponed. 

The following is the allocation of the grant 
£15,000 for university eolleges in Great 


a distinctive literature in 
Canada.” The president is Prof. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, whose name is not unknown as a poet 
in this country. This first publication is appro¬ 
priately devoted to Judge Haliburton, the 
creator of Sam Slick, himself a graduate of 
King’s, and the recipient of an honorary D.O.L. 
from Oxford in 1858. It is written by Mr. 
F. Blake Crofton, formerly of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and now provincial librarian of Nova 
Scotia. The bulk of it consists of literary 
criticism, as just as it is appreciative; but there 
are also several new statements of fact concern¬ 
ing Haliburton’s life and works, whioh we hope 
are not too late for use in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


A TRANSLATION * 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE TRANSLATOR OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 

Poor little mouse that ranged at will on many a 
well-trod threshing-floor, 

Death’s captive now, tby nimble wit shall filch 
the garnered grain no more ! 

Kteani and Amftni with ruthless spear have thrust 
thee through and through, 

And laid thee there that all the world that valiant 
deed might view! 

You both had a hand, so you say, in slaying the 
poor little brute, 

Which of you both was clever enough to cheat his 
mate of the loot f 

Which of yen two got behind when it fell to gain 
a trick in the fight P 

For the tail, I see, of the slaughtered mouse bears 
the maik of a treacherous bite 1 

T.B. H. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


of 

Britain, set down in the Civil Service estimates 
for the current year: Owens College, Man¬ 
chester, £1800; University College and King’s 
College, London, £1700 each; University 
College, Liverpool, £1500; Mason College, 
Birmingham, the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
aud University College, Nottingham, £1400 
each; University College, Bristol, the Dur 
ham College of Science, Newcastle, and 
Firth College, Sheffield, £1200 each; and 
University College, Dundee, £500. The claims 
of the Hartley Institution, Southampton, were 
postponed for the present; aud the case of the 
Dundee College will hereafter be treated in 
connexion with the university of St. Andrews. 
It is proposed that the colleges in receipt of a 
grant should furnish annually a report to the 
Education Department, and that they should 
be visited from time to time by a government 
inspector. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, president of Yale 
College from 1846 until his resignation in 1871. 
He died at Newhaven, on July 1, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. Dr. Woolsey graduated 
at Yale in 1820 ; and having studied for some 
three years in Europe, he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of Greek in 1831. He published at this 
time several editions of the classics, his Akestis 
being still highly valued. But in this country 
he is best known by his Introduction to the Study 
of International Law, designed as an aid in 
teaching and historical studies (1860). His 
later works were chiefly political and religious. 


The July number of the Antiquary does not 
reach the high level which we have become 
acoustomed to expect. There is not a single 
article whioh is not of more or less interest, but 
we find little new knowledge. If any excep¬ 
tion is to be made it must be in favour of Mr. 
J. A. Sharvel-Bayly’s paper on Billerioay, 
Essex. We wish competent antiquaries such 
as he would give us similar accounts of every 
rural village in England. Here there is a large 
wood called Norsey. The meaning of the 
term has been a battle-ground for etymologists ; 
but nothing satisfactory has ever been made 
out. We believe, but are not quite certain, 
that this name occurs more than once in 
Yorkshire. English antiquaries know little of 
Spain, and even those to whom the language 
is familiar have seldom studied its highly 
curious topographical and historical literature. 
Mr. F. R. MacClintock’s paper on Cuenca 
shows that he has not only an eye for what is 
to be seen, but that he knows where to look 
for knowledge such as does not at once mani¬ 
fest itself to the senses. One of the most 
noteworthy objects in Ouenoa is the magnifi¬ 
cent bridge built by a worthy canon, Juan del 
Fozo, in order to facilitate communication 
between the oity and his newly founded 
Dominican house of San Pablo. It was not 
run up with such rapidity as similar works are 
executed in these days. Mr. MacClintock says 
it took nearly half a century to build. The 
cathedral, whioh seems once to have been a fine 

From Abu’t Tayyib Ahmad Ibn-ul-Hueain 
Ibn-ul-Hasan Abd-ua-8and al Iaafi al Kindi al 
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thirteenth- century structure, -was much marred 
by classical alterations some two centuries ago. 

Thebe are three good articles in the July 
Livre. The first and longest is a sort of tale, 
half art-study, half jeu <L esprit, by the editor, 
illustrated “ japonically ” by M. Robida, and 
devoted to a parallel between Japanese and 
French-mediaeval chivalry. Next comes a 
note by M. Vingt rimer on a half-burnt copy of 
Dolet’s Letters of Cicero which is in the Lyons 
Library, and seems to have been fished out of 
the hangman’s bonfire; and last, another note 
by M. de Gourooff on a rare edition of 
Mesohinot’s Spectacles of Princes. This is all 
excellent matter, well in place; and M. 
Bobidas’s illustrations in the crepe style are 
very funny. 

We have received the two first numbers of 
the Athena, the Journal of the Scientific 
Society of Athens, whioh has lately been 
established for the advancement of the philo¬ 
logical, mathematical, and natural sciences in 
Greece. The contents of these numbers are 
principally devoted to philological questions, 
the chief articles being by Constantine S. 
Kontos, the president of the society, on the 
employment of certain classes of words in 
ancient Greek; by G. A. Papabasileios, critical 
remarks on the fragments of the Attio 
comedians, on the Letters of Aldphron, and 
on Suidas; by Sp. Bases, on certain points in 
Roman law and antiquities; and by G. N. 
Ghatzidakis, on changes in accent in modem 
Greek. A summary of the proceedings of the 
society is appended. To judge from this com¬ 
mencement, the Athena promises to take an 
honourable place among learned periodicals. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Baebabit, J. Le travail en Fiance: iconographies 
profeesionnelles. T. VI. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 
Tfr. 60o. 

Babboux,H. Biscounatplaidojers. Paris: Rousseau. 
10 ir. 

Ooutxs losses, tradults par Xavier Haimler. Paris: 
Caimans Levy. 8 fr. so o. 

Fabbi, P., Le grand et vral art de pleinn rbetoriaue 
(1681). Pubue par A. Heron. livre. Rhltoilque. 
Rouen : Leetrlngant. 18 fr. 

Qabut, Hyaolnthe. Lee Lusiades de Louis de 
Uamoena: traduction en vers francais. Pa-Is: 
HinrfohBen. 10 fr. 

Hugo, Victor, CEuvree lrddltea de. Les Jumeaux: 

Ami Robeerk Paris: Heteel. 8 fr. 

Latbxistbh. Q, Dlx anndes du talon de peinture et 
de sculpture, 1679.1888. Paris: Lib. dts Bibllo- 
pbiles. so fr. 

Miiovab, V. PauvreIslands. Paris: Kolb 8fr. 60o. 
Baiht-Ooax. Lefebvre. De Dante 6 l’Aretln: la 
aocidte ltallenne de la Renaisssnoe. Paris: Quen¬ 
tin. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Bieon, Jules. Leemimoiresdes autres. Fails: Mar- 
pon. 8 fr. 60 o. 

Tibbbot, J. Histoire de la chanson populaire. Paris: 
Flon. 18 fr. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Delft, H. K. H. Die Qeacbiohte d. Rabbi Jesus v. 
Naesreth. Kritisoh begrOndet, dargestellt u. 
erklart. Leipzig: Friedrich. 8U. 

Scbubbb. E. Qeschiohte d. iudisohen Volkes im 
Zeltalter Jesu Christl. a. Anfl. d. Lehrbuchs der 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AUTHOR OP “ A DISCOURSE OF ARTIFICIAL 
BEAUTY.” 

Oxford: July 89, 1689. 

This treatise is attributed in the Bodleian 
catalogue to Obadiah Walker. It is, however, 
beyond a doubt, a very characteristic work of 
Dr. John Gauden; and it is not difficult to 
point out how the error arose. 

The first edition appeared anonymously in 
1656, with a copper-plate ornament on the 
title-page, bearing the motto, “ Qui sequitnr 
me in tenebris non ambulat”; and a second 
edition in 1662, with a copper-plate frontis¬ 
piece of two ladies conversing, and a motto 
from Euripides. The book teems with 
Gauden’s favourite words and phrases, such as 
“ after-act,” “ fixation,” “ cyclopick monsters,” 
“skirts and suburbs of religion,” “addita- 
ments,” “the midwifery of a pipe of good 
tobacco,” “preposterous zeal,” “to be swal¬ 
lowed without ohewing,” “tenuity,” “con¬ 
scious fo,” “ dear light of Reason and Religion,” 
&c. The jingles and alliterations in which he 
delights—“vestures and gestures,” “sense or 
censure,” “any or many,” and so on—ocour 
everywhere. The persistent dovetailing of the 
paragraphs, the peculiar use of “also,” the 
constant antithesis of “ as ” and “ so ”—in fact, 
the entire mode of expression, all that con¬ 
stitutes style, is obviously Gauden’s. The 
rhythm on every page oannot be mistaken for 
that of any other prose writer. Take, for 
instance, at random one sentence from p. 257 : 

“For as no man’s dissenting may hinder the 
stating of my judgment, according as truth 
app< a's to me; so no more may their different 
practioe hinder me from doing asd enjoying agree¬ 
able to my judgement.” 

Quotations might be multiplied indefinitdy; 
hut to the student of Gauden—if any such 
there be—every page tells its own tale. 

The treatise purports to be a dialogue between 
two ladies, one of whom is addressed as “ your 
Ladyship.” The eulogy on her at p. 77 
(ed. 1662), and the mention of one of the 
“many excellent discourses” of “my Lord 
your jBrother,” at once suggest the name of 
Mary Countess of Warwick, of whose father- 
in-law’s house at Lees Gauden was for some 
time an inmate.* Now the relations of Dr. 
Anthony Walker to Gauden, and his place in 
the history of the Eikon Basilike controversy, 
are well known. He was domestic chaplain to 
Lord Warwick while Gauden was at Lees; and 
he preached and published a funeral Bermon 
on Lady Warwick in 1678, under the title of 
The Virtuous Woman Found. To this sermon 
I naturally turned, thinking that possibly some 
passage might ocour in it whioh would confirm 


* See Autobiography of Mary Countess of Warwick, 
ed. T. Crofton Oroker, p. 15. 


my conjecture. Nor was the result wholly 
disappointing. At p. 59 Dr. Walker writes: 

“ Though, therefore, none were farther from oen- 
suring others, or usurping judgment over their 
liberties; yet for her self she would niver allow 
herself the addition of artificial handsomness (need 
neither paint nor patch), and wav pleased with a 
saying of one of her spiritual Friends upon the 
reading the Book which apologizes for it: 0 Lord, 

I thank this that thou gavest ms not wit enough to 
write such a took, unless withal thou hadet given me 
Grace enough not to write it." 

The countess belonged to the highly-gifted 
family of the Boyles, and “ my Lord your 
Brother ” was doubtless either the first Earl of 
Burlington or of Orrery—probably the latter; 
her youngest brother was in later years more 
famous than either as Robert Boyle. If any 
further testimony is required, I may quote one 
of the countess’s traits, already alluded to, whioh 
is dwelt on by both writers. The author of 
Artificial Beauty declaims thus (p. 77): 

“ Yea how auxiliary are you to your servants and 
neighbours P how importunely do you pray fer 
remedy? how are you (as Martha) incumbred with 
receite, plaisters, and medicines of a 1 torts, whioh 
you think most potent, and soverain to remove any 
pressure or danger t ” 

Dr. Walker writes more soberly (p. 97): 

“For the inferiour sort, if they were sick or 
tempted, or in any distress of Body or Mind, 
whither should they go but to the good Oounress 
whose Closet and Still-house was toeir Shop for 
Ohirurgery and Physlek, and her self (for she 
would visit the meanest of them personally) and 
Ministers whom she would send to them, their 
spiritual Physicians.” 

But to prooeed. An edition of the Discourse 
of 1692 in my possession has a fresh Epistle 
Dedicatory, superseding the original ‘ 1 address to 
the reader.” It bears the noteworthy initials 
C. G. (? Charles Gauden), and states that the 
author of this book is ‘ 1 suppos’d to be a Learned 
Bishop.” Wood, in the first edition of the 
Athenae Oxonienses, attributed it both to Gauden 
and to Jeremy Taylor; the error was corrected 
in the second edition, which ascribes it to 
Ganden only. It was, I believe, uniformly 
included among Gauden’s works until Dr. Bliss 
wrote in his edition of the Athenae, vol. iii., 
col. 790: 

“ Artificial Mandtomtneii is ascribed to Dr] Gauden 
in another part of this volume, but it seems rather 
to have been the work of Obadiah Walker. It had 
a second edition in 1662 under the title of A Die- 
course of Artificial Beauty, with tome satyrieal Cen¬ 
tura on the vulgar Errors of theee Timet. Now these 
Satyrieal Centura were first published together with 
the Art of Oratory, which Lb generally allowed to 
be Obadiah Walker’s. . . . For this note I am 
obliged to Mr. Watts, the librarian of Sion 
College.” 

Each work is quite distinct, with its own 
title-page and pagination; bnt a joint title- 
page is prefixed containing the names of the 
two treatises. 

In 1662, Vulgar Errors in Practice Censured 
having apparently proved a failure, Royston 
withdrew the preliminary mat ter to that work, 
and bound up the sheets at the end of the new 
edition of Artificial Beauty, to the title-page of 
whioh he added the words, “With Borne 
Satyrieal Censures on the Vulgar Errors of 
these Times.” The juxtaposition of the two 
little treatises seems to be a mere publisher's 
device for getting rid of an unsaleable work, 
such as is, I am told, not wholly unknown at 
the p resent day. The Oratory may very pos¬ 
sibly be by Walker, whose somewhat jejune and 
scholastic style contrasts singularly with the 
exuberant rhetoric of Gauden. The iUptappa 
IxtSrifuor is written, as its English sub-title 
indicates, under the influence, and in dose 
imitation, of Sir Thomas Browne, and might 
just conceivably he an early work of Gauden’s. 
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It is not without interest, and I am unable to 
find that any guess has yet been made as to 
its authorship. 

It seems clear, then, that in the Dis¬ 
course of Artificial Beauty we have Gauden, 
who afterwards adopted the nom de guerre 
of “A Person of Honour,” writing under 
the assumed character of a lady. I suspect 
that the same literary Proteus was like¬ 
wise the author of The Bloody Court; _ or, 
■ The FataUTrihunaU, published (inblood-red ink) 
‘‘by a Rural Pen, for general satisfaction”*; 
and I have little doubt that we are indebted to 
him for Xipts xal elpfjrv ; or, Some Considerations 
upon the Act of Uniformity . by a Ser¬ 

vant of the God of Peace.” This has been 
attributed to Archbishop Juxon on the sole 
authority of the following paragraph in 
Eennett’s Begister, p. 812 : 

''An excellent Discourse upon the Act of Uni¬ 
formity, without the Name of the Writer; who 
was at least an ancient Divine of some Figure in 
the Church or Diocese of Canterbury; and many 
have thought it was Archbishop Juxon himself, 
and the rather, because of the Arms of his See in 
the Title Page, which no other Author could 
decently assume. And certainly the Stile and 
Matter are so grave and serious, that it seems 
becoming most the Wisdom and Sanctity of that 
good eld Man. Tho’ Mr. Wood . . . tells us, that 
this Archbishop, Dr. Juxon, hath only extant one 
Sermon on Luke xviii. 31.” 

Eennett can scarcely have read this Discourse, in 
which ‘ ‘ wisdom ” and “ sanctity ” are not con¬ 
spicuous ; and his reason for attributing it to 
Juxon seems altogether inadequate in view of the 
strength of the internal evidence in favour of 
Gauden’s authorship. It was reprinted by the 
Rev. W. H. Marah in his Memoirs of Archbishop 
Juxon; and, after satisfying myself that it 
was Gauden’s on reading it in the reprint, I 
examined it in the original edition, where 
occur two marginals in which Gauden is quoted, 
one at p. 11 (“Bodin. apud Ep. Worces. 
Hierasp.”), and p. 47 (“ Bishop Gauden ”). As 
Gauden was elected to the see of Worcester on 
May 23, 1662, and died on September 23 fol¬ 
lowing, this, if my suggestion as to the author¬ 
ship is oorrect, would be the last work of 
Gauden’s published in his lifetime. It con¬ 
tains a motto and several quotations from the 
Bilcon BasiWee. 

G. E. Doblb. 


SOME NOTES ON ‘‘SAMSON AGONXSTE8.” 

Presidency College, Calcutta: June S9,1889. 

I shall esteem it a favour if you would give 
a place in the Academy to the following 
remarks on certain passages in “ Samson 
Agonistes,” which, so far as I am aware, have 
not been hitherto explained. 

L. 89. “Interlunar cave."—The ‘‘cave” is 
not notioed in the notes in Todd’s variorum 
edition, or any other that I have been able 
to consult in this country. It is mentioned, 
however, in the Homerio hymn to Demeter. I 
quote the lines. They refer to the carrying off 
of Proserpine: 

obSi nt bBayimv, oiSl On/rSy byOptiwwy 
Ijicovtrey tpueijl, oi!’ bykaoxaprot Iraipai, 
tl pi) n epcralov Ovydn/p hrakb tppoyfovtra 
tutr <{ & yr pov, 'E«c<ir jj ktxapoxpfjStpyos, 
’HcArii r« ira(, 'Tweployot bykabr uUs. 

11. 22-26. 


* In the Bodleian copy, which belonged to Dr. 
Rawlinson, there is a record of the existence of 
two other copies of this tract. The title-page is 
very Gandenian. There is an extraordinary state¬ 
ment about Cornet Joyce on p. 3; and the writer 
remarks, on p. 15, “Ihave talked with Travellers 
who can tell . . . how much the Ring was 
mourned for, especially when they saw his Book, 
which is Translated into all Languages almost, 
and sent into every Countrey.’’ 


The epithet brakb tppoyioutra is explained by 
Bothe to be “ ziirtlichgesinnt, heisst Hekate als 
Jugendpflegeriu, xovpoTpo<pos This last epithet, 
a common one of Artemis, as well as the pre¬ 
sent association with Helios, identifies dearly 
enough Hecate with the moon of the text. 

L. 91 sq.: 

“... if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part; . . .” 

The simile in Sir John Davies’s Noses Teipsum, 
about the soul, no doubt furnished Milton with 
the idea here. In Davies the soul is united to 
the body, not as the spider to the web, or as 
the impression to the wax, or as heat to the 
fire, &o.: 

“ But as the fair and cheerful morning light 
Doth here and there her silver beams impart, 

And in an instant doth herself unite 
To the transparent air in all and every part. 

• •»*** 

So doth the piercing soul the body fill. 

Being all i» all, and all in part diffused.” 

The last line in Milton (and in Davies) was 
borrowed from the Neo-Platonists; from, per¬ 
haps, the following mystioal passage in 
Plotinus: 

Xnnead, iv. 2. pepurrii <A tyoxh), *ri i y wad piped rob 
Iv f forty, bpipurrot Si, Sri Sktj iy wad ical fv irtpoSy 
airrov Ski). 

L. 547: 

“ Wherever fountain or fresh current flowed 
Against the eastern ray, . . .” 

Mr. 0. H. Tawney, principal of this college, 
pointed out to me two passages bearing on 
“eastern” here: one in Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, II. ii. 1, 1. “ Rain water is purest, 

. . . next to it, fountain water that riseth in 
the east, and runneth eastward ” ; the other in 
Wirt Sikes, British Ooblins, iv. 2, where, speak¬ 
ing of mystio wells in Wales and the western 
counties, and the preference given to water 
from the “ Ffynon Mair ” in the neighbourhood 
for baptisms, the author says—“ In other in¬ 
stances, wells which opened and flowed east¬ 
ward were thought to afford the purest water." 
The notion in both Burton and Sikes I suppose 
had its origin in a passage in Ezekiel xlvii. 
1-9. The latter passage is interesting in con¬ 
nexion with the question discussed in Dr. 
Masson’s life of Milton (vol. L, p. 587), whether 
Milton visited those parts on the oocasion of the 
performance of “ Oomus.” If he did so, may 
not some recollection of information gathered 
years before, about local customs and supersti¬ 
tions, during such a tour, have flashed across 
the poet’s mind when, old and blind, he wrote 
these words in “ Samson ” ? 

L. 1224. “A slave enroll’d.”—If there is a 
reference at all here, I am not certain what it 
is. Nothing about slaves and slavery men¬ 
tioned in Scripture explains it. I can only 
suggest the following: “Enroll’d ” here is per¬ 
haps the inscripti or inscripta ergastula of the 
Romans. If, by a glaring anachronism, 
Harapba is made here to refer to things Roman, 
he means after, or rather before, Justinian 
{Inst. I. xii. 3) to call Samson a serous poenae; 
for his aim, since 1. 1178, has been to brand 
Samson as a convict. 

In 11. 37 and 1162 the allusion in “ labour of 
a beast” and “asses” has, to judge from 
Dunster’s note on the second expression, been 
hitherto misunderstood. The explanation is 
given by the Greek version of Matt, xviii. 6, 
pbkos oyixis, which is rendered simply as “ mill¬ 
stone ” in the Authorised Version, but more 
literally as “mylnstoon of asses” in Wydif, 
the reference, of course, being to large mills 
worked by asses. Ovid, Fasti, vi. 318, has the 
same custom—“ Et quae pumiceas versat asella 
molas.” It is pretty plain, from all this, that 
the allusion is not to Apuleius’s ass, as Dunster 


took it to be. It is not likely that Milton 
would go to such a source as the “ Golden 
Ass ” for an allusion, at least when there was 
one ready at hand in the Greek Testament. 

H. M. Pebcival. 


MIRACLES IN THE EAST. 

London: July SO, 1889. 

A recent leader in the Daily News is a curious 
illustration of the intellectual gulf between the 
oriental mind and ourselves. The writer says: 
“ It is all very well to say that miracles do not 
occur. They do occur in Hindustan. Some of 
them are inscrutable still.” 

He then goes on to mention the case of the 
cataleptio (“Brahmin” he calls the Fakir), 
who is said to have died and been buried, and 
risen again after forty days. (If, as'the legend 
usually runs, a crop of rice was sown and 
reaped over the grave, the period of apparent 
death must have been much longer.) 

The lively journalist will find this “in¬ 
scrutable ” story explained in the account 
published by the late Lord W. G. Osborne of 
his mission to the court of Ran jit Singh. 

■When he goes on to emphasise his sunrise 
by further instances, he shows that he is not 
sensible either of the hereditary dexterity of 
Eastern jugglers or of the weakness introduced 
into Eastern evidence by the universal ignoranoe 
of science among the people. 

This latter consideration has more connex¬ 
ion with modern theology than has been 
generally observed by writers on Christian 
evidences. Indeed, the Oriental is not only 
ignorant of the limits between the possible and 
the impossible; he greedily craves the false, 
and welcomes the impossible as his choicest 
blessing. Populus wit decipi. 

It is for this reason that I have thought 
these few words might be not beneath the 
dignity of the Academy. “To write more 
would be to exceed the limits of politeness ” 
—as we say in the East. 

H. G. K. 


SCIENCE; 

A CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 

Chuang Toil, Mystio, Moralist, and Social 
Reformer. Translated from Chinese by 
Herbert A. Giles. (Bernard Quaritch.) 

Chtjang Tzu was one of the few great 
followers of Lao Tzu, the founder of Taoism. 
He lived in the sixth century before Christ, 
and by the book which is here translated he 
has earned for himself an undying reputation 
among his countrymen. His literary style is 
just such as a Chinaman admires. It is terse 
and rhythmical. The sentences are evenly 
balanced, and they are largely sprinkled with 
those antithetical clauses which constitute 
one of the highest aims of Chinese authorship. 
The book further has the superlative advan¬ 
tage of being obscure. As Mr. Giles says in 
his preface, “ Numberless editions with ever- 
varying interpretations have been produced 
to delight and confuse the student.” Almost 
every sentence is fought over, and almost 
every paragraph is held to contain as many 
meanings as it has found commentators. Oat 
of this multitude of counsellors Mr. Giles 
chose six, “representative, as nearly as 
possible, of different schools of thought ’’; 
and where there was a consensus of opinion 
he has “ followed such interpretations without 
demur.” But when opinions differed he has 
“ not hesitated to accept that interpretation 
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whioh seemed to him to be most in harmony 
with the general tenonr of Chuang Tzu’s 
philosophy.” 

The book is one which presents many 
difficulties to translators. It would be as 
easy a task for a Chinaman to translate 
Aristotle into Chinese as it is for an English* 
man to render Chuang Tzii into English. 
For not only is the style, as we hare said, 
obscure, but the ideology which the author 
employs is so entirely foreign to western 
modes of thought that it is often extremely 
difficult to grasp its meaning. This being so, 
it is almost a matter of surprise that two 
English scholars should have been found bold 
enough to translate Chuang Tzii into English. 
Eight years ago Mr. Balfour brought out a 
translation which unquestionably left much 
to be desired, and Mr. Giles now follows 
with another. There can be no question 
as to which of the two best represents the 
sense of the Chinese author. Mr. Balfour’s 
version is to Mr. Giles’s what Beloe’s trans¬ 
lation of Herodotus is to Prof. Sayce’s. Mr. 
Balfour followed the commentators of a corrupt 
and superstitious school, and failed in num¬ 
berless instances to represent accurately the 
meaning which these blind leaders of the 
blind gave to the text. Mr. Giles has been 
far better advised as to the choice of his 
authorities, and his translation is in every 
respect superior to that of his predecessor. 
Having said this much, it sounds almost 
captious to find fault with some of his render¬ 
ings. But it is impossible to compare his 
English version with the original without 
recognising departures from accuracy. He 
has further introduced philosophical terms 
which find no place in the conceptions of the 
author. His use of the word God with a 
capital G is misleading. In a majority of 
instances, the Chinese word which he so 
renders is 2”ten, “Heaven”; and in one 
passage where this occurs four times he has 
translated it thrice by God and once by 
heaven. On p. 41, we read: “He who is 
inwardly straight is a servant of Ood. And 
he who is a servant of Ood knows that the 
Son of Heaven and himself are equally the 
children of OodV In the first paragraph of 
his work, also, he goes to the Bible and 
the Arabian Nights for terms which have no 
relation to the Chinese text: “In tbe 
northern ocean there is a fish called the 
Leviathan many thousand li in size. This 
Leviathan changes into a bird called the Eukh, 
whose back is many thousand li in breadth.” 
It is almost needless to say that these 
specialised terms were quite unknown to 
Chuang Tzii; and it is, therefore, incorrect to 
say that these creatures are so-named. It 
would be equally justifiable to render a 
parallel passage by saying that a Chinese 
demon was called Appolyon, or that a Chinese 
money lender was known as a Shylock. 

But, from a general point of view, the work 
reaches a high level of excellence. Bringing 
European philosophical ideas to bear on the 
often crude and unequal conceptions of Chuang 
Tzii, Mr. Giles has produced a most readable 
and instructive work on the mysticism of the 
early Taoists. The Tao, or Way, of Lao 
Tzii can only be described by a list of epithets 
descriptive of its many-sided attributes, and 
these require scientific usage to make them 
intelligible. This Mr. Giles has employed, 


and Mr. Moore’s note on the philosophy of 
chaps, i.-vii. throws additional light on this 
very abstruse subject. The arrangement of 
the footnotes also is to be commended. Fol¬ 
lowing the Chinese system, Mr. Giles has 
incorporated them into the text, but in a 
smaller type. The result is that the eye is 
saved that distracting pursuit of particular 
notes at the foot of the page, and subse¬ 
quent search for the recovery of the passage 
which has been interrupted. 

Eobebt K. Douglas. 


SOME BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 

Elementary Synthetic Geometry of the Point, Line, 
and Circle in the Plane. By N. F. Dupuis. 
(Macmillan.) 

Analytical Geometry of the Straight Line and 
Circle. By D. Munn. (Bivingtons.) 

A Syllabus of Modern Plane Geometry. 

A. I. G. T. (Macmillan.) 

A Treatiee on Geometrical Conice. By A. 
Oockshott and F. B. Walters. (Macmillan.) 

A Firet Euclid. By H. Daman. (Sonnen- 

achein.) 

Mr. Dupuis’s work is, he tells us, a result of 
his experience in teaching geometry to junior 
classes in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
He entitles it “ elementary," and bo it is, for it 
begins at the beginning of the subject and 
treats of no higher curves than the circle. But 
whether he would consider it suitable for 
absolute beginners is not so certain. The style 
in which it is written would seem to presuppose 
a reader of more mature intelligence than those 
possess who commence for the first time the 
formal study of geometry. Viewed as a text¬ 
book for junior students in a college, it is an 
excellent work in respect both of its oontents 
and of its manner of treatment. The first 
three parts may be said to correspond in extent 
to the first six books of Euclid's Elements ; but 
the method of exposition and the terminology 
are modem throughout. The principle of 
motion in the transformation of figures and the 
principle of continuity are freely employed, and 
meanings are given to the operative symbols of 
algebra which permit of the application of 
algebraio forms in geometry. Proportion is 
treated by the method of measures instead of 
that of multiples, and in deducing geometrio 
relations use is made of the trigonometrical 
f unotions sine and cosine. The two last parts of 
the book are devoted to the theories of the mean 
centre, inversion, similitude, anharmonio and 
harmonic division, reciprocation, homography, 
and involution. The author’s intention in pre¬ 
paring the book has been “to famish the 
student with that kind of geometrical know¬ 
ledge which may enable him to take up most 
successfully the modern works on analytical 
geometry.” The only slip of any importance 
occurs on p. 167, where the "pantograph or 
eidograph” is spoken of. Schemer's panto¬ 
graph and Wallace’s eidograph are not precisely 
the same instrument, though they are intended 
for the same purpose. 

Mr. Munn intends his book to be an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of analytical geometry, and 
he accordingly treats only of the straight line 
and the oircle. Such a restriction enables him 
to discuss this part of the subject much more 
fully than is usual, and those who understand 
the methods employed will enter with ease on 
the study of conics in general. The difficulties 
whioh beginners who have no great aptitude 
for mathematics experience with most of the 
text-books on analytical geometry arise from 
their cot seeing why such and such a course of 
reasoning is adopted. They are able to follow 


the different steps of the reasoning, and they 
admit their correctness; but why, to take a 
simple instance, a process of subtraction should 
be performed between the respective members 
of two equations to obtain a third equation, 
instead of any other process, they cannot 
divine, The only remedy for this vagueness of 
apprehension is to lay more stress on the 
principle or the rationale of the method by 
whioh a result is reached, than on the elegance 
of the method, or the rapidity of attaining the 
end. Mr. Munn’s treatment of the straight 
line, of equations above the first degree repre¬ 
senting straight lines, and of the circle, is very 
detailed and interesting; and it is illustrated by 
a considerable number of examples and dia¬ 
grams. Numerous exercises for solution are 
appended to most of the ohapters. Perhaps 
the matter preliminary to the fourth chapter 
might have been omitted as well-known; and 
there seems no reason for defining and illustra¬ 
ting harmonic division on one page, and on the 
next introducing anharmonio ratio without any 
previous mention of what it is. 

The Syllabus of Modem Plane Geometry, 
prepared by a committee of the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 
consists of nine sections: (1) an introduction; 
(2) properties of a triangle; (3) harmonic 
ranges and pencils; (4) properties of a com¬ 
plete quadrilateral and complete quadrangle; 
(5) properties of a circle. (6) properties of 
two or more circles; (7) geometrical maxima 
and minima; (8) cross ratios, involution, and 
reciprocal polars; (9) projection. Under the 
second section are given several of the principal 
and recently discovered properties relating to 
symmedian lines and point, Brocard points, 
triplicate-ratio circle, Brocard circle, cosine 
oircle, Taylor circle, and Tucker circles. The 
Syllabus is a very valuable compendium of 
properties; but it is somewhat lacking in. 
arrangement. That defect, however, it shares 
with most of the manuals of modem geometry. 

The treatise of Messrs. Cockshott and 
Walters consists mainly of five ohapters on the 
parabola, orthogonal projections, the ellipse, 
the hyperbola, the sections of a cylinder and 
cone; and in these ohapters the sequence of 
propositions given in one of its syllabuses by 
the Association for the Improvement of Geo¬ 
metrical Teaching has been adopted. Some 
propositions peculiar to the rectangular hyper¬ 
bola, and several important theorems on the 
parabola, conic sections, sections of a cylinder 
and cone have been enunciated without proof ; 
and at the end there is a tolerably large col¬ 
lection of problems for solution, mostly taken 
from Cambridge sources. The noteworthy 
features of the book are the dearness and con¬ 
ciseness of the demonstrations, and the well- 
selected sets of deductions that aooompany the 
various propositions in the text. A wonl of 
praise should not be grudged to the printing 
and the diagrams, the latter of which are 
admirable and abundant. The book is one of 
the best introductions to the geometry of the 
conic sections which have yet appeared. One 
remark may be permitted. Tbe only discoverer 
of any of the numerous properties of the.oonio 
seotions who is mentioned by Messrs. Cockshott 
and Walters (Mr. Bichardson in his Geometrical 
Conic Sections, the A. I. G. T. in their syllabus, 
do exactly, and Mr. Besant in his Conic Sections 
almost exactly, the same thing) is Adams. 
Surely, in connexion with this subject the 
name of Apollonius of Perga deserves comme¬ 
moration. 

Mr. Daman’s First Euclid oonsists of the 
first twenty propositions of the first book of 
Euclid’s Elements, and is intended chiefly for 
pupils to whom the subject presents difficulties. 
As stated in the prefaoe, its distinctive features 
are; (1) the addition of an exercise on argu- 
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ments of a very simple kind; (2) special pro¬ 
minence and clearness given to the principal 
argument or arguments in each proposition; 
(3) the insertion of an abridged proof after 
each proposition. Another distinctive feature, 
not stated in the preface and worthy of remark, 
is that, in the naming of angles by three letters, 
the middle letter is always printed larger than 
the other two. The illustrations showing that 
each argument consists of two reasons and a 
conclusion aie almost all simple, and suoh as 
would interest young beginners and smooth 
their way to the understanding of Euclid’s 
text The only suggestion one can make for 
the improvement of the book is that the 
lettering of the diagrams should be made more 
conspicuous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB RAVENNA ARISTOPHANES. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: July 18, 1881. 

The history of the Bavenna Aristophanes, so 
far as it is known, is given by M. Albert Martin, 
after Yon Yelsen and W. G. Clark, in the pre¬ 
face to his collation of the scholia {Let Scoliet du 
Manuscrit d'Aristophane & Ravenne, Paris, 1882). 

The book originally belonged to the library of 
the Dukes of Urbino, but must have been stolen 
thence long before the library passed into the 
Vatican—either in 1513, as Mr. Clark conjec¬ 
tured, or in 1503, as M. Martin thinks more 
probable. What became of it after Giunta 
used it for his edition of 1515 is quite unknown, 
and the time at which it entered the library of 
the Cameldulensians of Classe is equally lost. 
It is upon this last point that I have a fresh 
piece of evidence to adduoe. 

M. Martin brings forward, as a proof of the 
book’s absence from the Olassense, the fact 
that neither Mabillon in 1685, nor Montfauoon 
in 1698, while they mention Bavenna, take any 
notice of an ancient MS. of Aristophanes as 
there existing. And this I take to be good 
evidence. No one, in fact, has hitherto been 
known to mention the MS. earlier than Inver- 
nizzi in his edition of 1791. 

I have lately noticed that a traveller who 
passed through Italy some thirty years later 
than 'Montfaucon, stopped at Bavenna, and, 
this time, found the Aristophanes there. Among 
the oolleotion of D’Orville’s books and MSS. 
which the Bodleian possesses are two paper 
books in his own handwriting, containing notes 
of his travels. One of these (x. 2. 4, 31) con¬ 
sists of lists of MSS. taken down in the different 
libraries that he visited. On p. 255 begins an 
“ Index Codicum in variis bibliotheois,” and 
the first heading is “ Bavennae, in bibliotheca 
quae ad Classes vocatur”; after the descriptions 
of MSS. of Eustathius, Pindar, Hesiod, and 
Lucan, there follows the entry “ Aristophanis 
comoediae omnes. opt. cod. perg. XI.’’ This 
is plainly the “Bavennae.’’ Now it appears 
from the Nouveau Dictionnaire Hislorique it 
Critique, par Jacques Genges de Chaufpie (Am¬ 
sterdam, 1753), tom. 3,” letter O, p. 82, that 

“ ce fut an commencement de l’clfi de l’annce 
1726, que Mr. D’Orville entreprit ce nouveau 
voyage; il prit sa route par la France et se rendit 
H Turin. De Turin il alia 5 Milan, et paroourut 
la plus grande psrtie de 1’Italic—il vit success!- 
ment Pavie, Plaieance, Panne, Modcce, Mirandole, 
Mantoue, Y£rone,Yicenze, Padoue, Venise, Ferrare, 
Boulogne, Imola, Facnze, Aavenne, Bimini, Pesaro, 
&c., et enfln il se rendit 5 Borne.” 

Between the years, therefore, 1698 and 1726 
the Aristophanes must have found its way to 
Bavenna. Does not this conclusion tend to 
strengthen what M. Martin declares to be the 
tradition of the library—viz., that the MS. was 
acquired by the Abate Cannetti, towards the 
beginning of the last century ? 

T. W. Allen. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The usual annual long excursion of the 
Geologists’ Association has been fixed for the 
week August 5 to 10. The district to be 
visited is North-west Cumberland and the 
Eden Valley, with Carlisle as the headquarters. 
The directors will be Mr. T. V. Holmes, the 
president, and Mr. J. G. Good child. In addi¬ 
tion, arrangements have been made, through 
Dr. H. J. Johnston-Lavis, for a special Italian 
excursion. This will oonsist of two parts : (1) 
from September 15 to 30, the Lipari Islands 
and Sioily (including Etna); and (2) during the 
whole of September, Naples and Borne. Among 
those who have promised their assistance are 
Prof. Silvestri, of Catania; Prof. Bassani, of 
Naples; and Profs. Stiiver and Meli, of Borne. 
The Italian excursion is not confined to mem¬ 
bers of the association; and any persons 
desirous of taking part in it should communi¬ 
cate with Dr. J. Foulerton, 44Pembridge-villas. 
Bays water, W. 

Hampstead Hill is the title of a small work on 
the natural history, &c., of Hampstead, which 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Bo per & 
Drowley. The various sections are written by 
Prof. J. L. Lobley, Dr. H. T. Wharton, the 
Bev. Dr. Walker, and Mr. J. E. Harting. The 
book will be illustrated with engravings of 
local scenery. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. E. B. Wharton has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society 
(Triibner) his paper on “Loan-Words in 
Latin,” which, with a former paper on “ Latin 
Vocalism,” may be regarded as anticipations 
of his forthcoming work entitled Etyma Latina. 
He begins with statistics. The total number 
of words in classical Latin, down to a.d. 117, 
as given in the dictionaries, amounts to 
26,300, of which about 3500 come from Greek, 
and perhaps 300 from other languages. The 
proportion of loan-words in Latin is, therefore, 
about 14 per cent, as compared with only 2j 
per cent, in Greek, and as much as 75 per 
cent, in English. Mr. Wharton first discusses 
a doubtful class, including (1) foreign words 
not really naturalised; (2) genuine Latin 
words cognate with, but not borrowed from, 
the foreign ones ; and (3) hybrid words, such as 
Plautus was fond of coining. He then dis¬ 
cusses the changes which Greek words undergo 
when passing into Latin, as regards both 
vowels and consonants, the latter being chiefly 
affected by dialect (including slang), the rules 
regarding adjoining letters, popular etymology, 
and analogy. He enumerates no less than 93 
words whioh, though found in no extant Greek 
authors, must once have been living Greek 
words ; and also a large number wbioh prove 
that the Greek equivalents must once have 
had a larger meaning than appears in extant 
Greek literature. Turning to the non-Greek 
loan-words, about 90 seem foreign, though we 
cannot tell whence they came; about 70 are 
from Aryan languages, and 32 from un-Aryan 
languages. Of the Aryan, about 20 come from 
Umbrian and Oscan, about 40 from Celtic (of 
which only one is distinctly British, bascauda = 
tub), and 5 from Teutonic. Of the un-Aryan, 
perhaps 13 are Etruscan and as many 
Phoenician, only one being traceable to Basque, 
Lat. mannus = cob, and Basque mando = 
mule. It is noteworthy that nearly all the 
Celtic words have to do with military matters, 
wheeled vehicles, or articles of apparel. Votes 
is treated as borrowed from Celtic, being a 
shepherd’s term, for the regular Latin form 
would be 'votes. 

The current number of the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillan) does not contain any 


very notable articles. A special interest, how¬ 
ever, attaches to the “Adversaria Noniana ” of 
the late J. H. Onions, in which he gives his 
views upon the text of Book I.-III. (often in 
opposition to L. Mueller), based on his own 
collation of the M8S. There are two other 
artioles dealing with textual criticism: (1) in 
which Mr. A. C. Clark maintains the value of 
Harleian MS. 2682 for the Yerrines; and (2) 
in whioh the Bev. J. Armitage Bobinson 
reports the results of his collation of several 
MBS. of the Philocalia of Origen. Mr. A. B. 
Hausman continues his over-bold “ Horatiana,” 
of which we may quote one example: 

“ Post hoc Indus erat saplu potato magistro.” 

Finally, Mr. Arthur Platt contributes some 
four papers on Homeric matters, and a fifth on 
Plato’s geologioal opinions. 

The July number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is again noteworthy for its 
obituary notices. The late Canon Evans is 
described as a Bugby master by Mr. H. Sidg- 
wiok, as a Durham professor by Prof. Sanday; 
Mr. S. G. Owen writes about his friend, 
J. H. Onions; and I. B., in briefly com¬ 
memorating Prof. Chandler, incidentally speci¬ 
fies some of his anonymous publications. Of 
the other artioles, perhaps the most important 
are that by Mr. Walter Leaf identifying Codex 
Wittianus of the Iliad with Harleian MS. 
5963; and the two reviews of Dr. Bterrett’s 
Epigraphical Journeys in Asia Minor —a work 
which adds one tenth to the total number of 
inscriptions contained in the Greek Corpus— 
Icy Prof. W. M. Bamsay, of Aberdeen, ana Mr. 
H. Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Institute. — [Tuesday, June 85.) 
Da. John Beddob, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Victor Horsley exhibited some examples of pre¬ 
historic trephining and skull-boring from America. 
—Governor Moloney exhibited some cross-bows, 
long-bows, quivers, and other weapons of the 
Yorubas—The Bev. Dr. Oodrington read a paper 
on poisoned arrows, in which he stated that the 
natives relied on the words of incantation used 
during the manufacture of the arrows much more 
than on the toxical effect of an y substance into which 
they might be dipped or which might be smeared 
upon them; indeed, that in many cases the 
so-called “ poisoned arrows ” were not poisoned at 
all.—A paper by Mr. Henry Balfour on the 
structure and affinities of the composite bow was 
also read. 


FINE ART. 

THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXHIBI¬ 
TION, EDINBURGH. 

The Naval and Military Exhibition, to whose 
opening at Edinburgh we have already briefly 
referred, is one of quite unusual interest ana 
extent. The catalogue, whioh has been mainly 
compiled by Mr. Andrew Boss, the historian of 
several of our regiments, embraces over five 
thousand items, with which the entire galleries 
of the Boyal Scottish Academy are literally 
crowded; and it annotates them in suoh a care¬ 
ful and minute fashion as to make the little 
volume a work of reference of permanent 
value upon the subjects with which it deals. 

The series of weapons begins in the first 
room with a curious display of prehistoric 
relics, flint arrow- and spear-heads, axes, celts, 
and balls, many of them contributed from the 
collection of Mr. John Bae. In the second 
gallery is a gathering of mediaeval weapons 
and armour, contributed by Sir Noel Paton, 
the Hon. B. Baillie Hamilton, and other 
owners. Among these may be mentioned a 
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particularly fine cap-a-pie Buit of fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury plate armour, several exquisitely finished 
armourer’s models, and a fine collection of the 
old Scottish two-handed claymores. Here, 
too, is the celebrated Douglas-Clephane relics, 
lent by the Marquis of Northampton. These 
include the beautiful but much injured Cle- 
phane horn—a work of elaborately carved 
ivory, believed to be Carlovingian art of 
of the ninth century, done upon Byzantine 
lines; and the curious “Iron Hand’’ of the 
Douglas-Clephanes of Carslogie, whioh, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, was given by Robert the 
Bruce to his faithful adherent De Clephane to 
supply the loss of a hand which had been 
shorn away in battle, and to enable him to 
manage the bridle of his warhorse. It was 
shrewdly suspected by one of our ablest Scottish 
archaeologists that this famous “ Iron Hand ” 
would, upon examination, prove to be nothing 
other than a mediaeval relio-casket—a metal 
case designed for the preservation of the bones 
of the arm and hand of some venerated saint. 
This, however, is by no means so: the iron 
structure is evidently a piece of mechanism, 
and the fingers have been arranged so as to 
move by means of now dilapidated springs— 
though how these could be set in motion by 
the remaining stump of the warrior’s arm is 
difficult to imagine. 

In the same portion of the exhibition is a 
most interesting collection of Highland 
brooches, bone powder-horns, and sporans, 
in the incised decoration of which we see still 
surviving the old Celtio instinct for elaborate 
arabesque design. Here, too, is a series of 
“Donne pistols ”—weapons in whioh the Scot¬ 
tish National Museum of Antiquities is particu¬ 
larly rich; and some fine examples of Highland 
and other targets, including one of stamped 
and gilded leather, beautifully ornamented 
with a group of Apollo and the Muses, lent by 
the Hon. B. Baillie Hamilton. 

The central gallery of the exhibition contains 
a very complete collection of the weapons sup¬ 
plied to the British regiments from the middle 
of the last century to the present time; a 
series of Highland dirks elaborately mounted 
in gold and Bilver, including that worn by 
George IV. during his celebrated visit to Scot¬ 
land ; and a number of historic swords, among 
the rest that of Sir John Moore, and that with 
which Sergeant Ewart of the Scots Greys cut 
down the French officer when capturing the 
eagle at Waterloo. In the next room is a 
series of Eastern weapons, gorgeous in their 
adornments of precious stones and metals, 
these strange blades 

“ Yataghan, kandjar, things that nnd and rip, 
Gash rough, slash smooth, help hate so many 
ways, 

Yet ever keep a beauty that betrays 
Love still at work with the artificer 
Throughout his quaint devising.” 

The South Gallery of the Exhibition is mainly 
devoted to the productions of Arabs, Zulus, 
Kaffirs, and the more distinctly savage tribes ; 
but among them is a particularly rich and 
beautiful case of Japanese sword-guards, ex¬ 
quisite examples of inlaid metal-work, contri¬ 
buted by Mr. H. H. Norie. In a side octagon 
is displayed a collection of weapons, sketches, 
&o., lent by the Military Service Institution of 
the United States, and a selection of North 
American Indian exhibits from the collections 
of Lieut. E. W. Wheeler and Dr. T. F. Azpell. 

The collection of documents, proclamations, 
military plans, drawings, &o., is extensive and 
curious, and would require much time for the 
examination which it merits; and various series 
of coloured sketches portray the costume of the 
British army from early times, many actual 
examples of Ike uniforms being also shown. 

7 In the department of portraiture the exhibi¬ 
tion possesses considerable interest—an interest 


in most cases due rather to the celebrity of 
the personages portrayed than to the quality of 
the art which depicts them. Here, however, 
we have the beautiful “ Cartwright ” portrait of 
Graham of Claverhouse—which many will re¬ 
member as one of the most fascinating works 
shown in the recent Stuart Exhibition; and the 
portrait of Major-General James Stuart, 
Commander-in-Chief in India—known by his 
operations against Tippoo Sabib and his capture 
of Cuddalore in 1783—is an excellent, if rather 
injured, example of Romney, with the firmly- 
modelled, silvery-toned flesh which is charac¬ 
teristic of such of his finer works as his 
“ Ossian” Macpherson, and his “Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon, and her Son.” A portrait of Sir 
John Moore is attributed to Gainsborough, and 
is not unworthy of his brush ; the portrait of 
the last Duke of Gordon, the full-length of 
Admiral Maitland, and the portrait of Admiral 
David Milne are fair examples of Raeburn ; 
the full-length of Major-General Dudgeon 
shows the strong realism of George Watson, 
the first president of the Scottish Academy; 
and in the cabinet-sized group of Lord Heath- 
field and General Sir William Green at 
Gibraltar in 1784, we have a curious example of 
George Carter, whose “ Siege of Gibraltar ” 
and other works were exhibited in Fall Mall in 
the following year. Various battle-pieces by 
living Scottish painters are shown, including 
the original sketches for Mr. Robert Gibbs’s 
“Retreat from Moscow” and “Thin Red 
Line”; and “Highlanders attacking a Hill 
Fort ”—a vigorous subject by Mr. Skeoch 
Cumming, who has recently executed a clever 
picture of the Royal Company of Archers; 
while Lady Butler’s “Rorke’s Drift” is sent 
by the Queen from Windsor, and hangs at the 
end of the galleries, surrounded by a par¬ 
ticularly extensive collection of British war- 
medals. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The works of students in schools of art 
throughout the kingdom, submitted for national 
competition, are now on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. The exhibition will re¬ 
main open during the month of August. 

The following gentlemen have been elected 
members of the Royal Society of British 
Artists : Messrs. W. D. Almond, Frank Bran- 
gwyn, Nelson Dawson, F. Hamilton Jackson, 
James Maomaster, Robert Morley, C. Mottraao, 
Laslett J. Pott, Adam E. Proctor, Octavius 
Bickatson, F. Cayley Robinson, R. W. A. 
Rouse, Henry Sykes, W. Harding Smith, Wil¬ 
liam Strutt, H. T. Schafer, and W. H. Y. Tit- 
comb. 

Undee the presidency of Mr. Thomas 
Wardle, of Leek, the Silk Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland held a meeting on Tuesday 
last, in the rooms of the Society of Arts, to 
confer with a committee of ladies for the pur¬ 
pose of arranging an exhibition of British and 
Irish silk manufacture. Mr. George J. S. 
Loch (of Collinson & Lock) has consented to 
act as hon. secretary. 

A special exhibition of local works of art, 
by living and deceased artists, is being got 
together by Messrs. Barkas & Son, on the occa¬ 
sion of the meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle in September. 

The annual exhibition of paintings selected 
from the Paris Salon is now open in the Con¬ 
tinental Gallery, New Bond Street. 

At the annual meeting of the Society for 
Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, attention 
was drawn to the deplorable condition of the 
monument of George Chapman, the translator 
of Homer, in the church of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields. 


At the weekly meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions on July 12, M. Edouard Naville, 
introduced by Prof. MaspeTO, gave an account 
of his excavation of the great temple of Bubastis 
on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. He 
stated that the inscriptions found enabled him to 
follow the history of the temple for three thou¬ 
sand years, from Cheops and Chefset to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes; and that the statues found belong 
to the style which Mariette assigned to Hie 
Hyksos period. At the same meeting, M. 
Huron de Villefosse exhibited a gilt bronze 
plate, found at Narbonne in January, 1888, 
which contains a fragment of a law, 27 B.C., 
relating to the duties of the flamen of Augustus, 
and also to the provincial assemblies of Gallia 
Narbonensis, over which the flamen presided. 
This plate has been purchased by M. Ad. 
Ddmy, for presentation to the Lo uvre; and it 
is now on view at the Paris Exhibition. 

The last number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner) opens with 
three papers contributed by members of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
To the first of these, Dr. Charles Waldstein’s 
account of the newly-discovered head of Iris 
from the frieze in the Parthenon, attention has 
already been drawn in the Academy. The 
other two deal with the excavations conducted 
last winter in the Attio dome of,Icaria, and are 
both written by Mr. Carl D. Buck. The more 
interesting is that in which he describes, with 
elaborate details, the discovery of a stele in low 
relief, whioh bears a most striking resemblance 
to the famous “ warrior of Marathon.” Un¬ 
fortunately, this new Btele bears no inscription, 
and scarcely any marks of colour. From the 
heliogravure plate here given, it seems to be of 
distinctly inferior workmanship to the other; 
and we oannot agree with Mr. Buck’s opinion 
that the two are by the sa me hand, though 
they may be of the same da te. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward continues his series of papers on so-caUed 
“human sacrifices” on Babylonian cylinders. 
A new feature is the report on his work in 
Egypt during last winter by Mr. Farly B. 
Goddard, the American scholar of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Finally, we have the usual 
full archaeological news, and reviews of books, 
in great part condensed from those that have 
appeared elsewhere. 


THE STAGE. 

IBSEN AGAIN. 

Anoteeb play by Ibsen has been tested upon 
the stage of London; and to most of those 
not duly fortified, if I may dare to say so, by 
a parti prit, the result has been as disappoint¬ 
ing as it was in the case of “ The Doll’s 
House.” Moreover, “Pillars of Society” 
—though it has been played for us well—has 
been played for us without the genius of 
Miss Achurch. The piece is in four acts; 
but when Mr. William Archer prepared a 
version, for performance at the Gaiety some 
nine years ago, he had the wisdom to omit 
nearly the whole of the first. The truly 
faithful Ibsenite, however — he especially 
who airs his admiration in the lesser news¬ 
papers— 

“ Like bats appearing when the sun goes down. 
From holes obscure, and comers of the town ”— 

the truly faithful ilbsenito likes to have the 
whole of the “ master and we were spared 
not a single dulness, not a single longueur, on 
the afternoon of Wednesday week. The 
occasion was the benefit of little Miss Vera 
Beringer; and if the people had not acted 
very well in the main, and if we had not 
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known that at the end of the affair Mrs. 
Kendal was going to recite and Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling to sing, I cannot tell, in 
sooth, how we should have got through the 
performance. That dull first act! It leads 
to very little; its construction is amateurish; 
it is almost wholly without interest. No 
judge of literature could point me out in it, 
from its yery beginning to its yery end, one 
line in which a satire is conyeyed brilliantly, 
or a truth conyeyed potently. In it, from 
beginning to end, not a thing is memorable, 
not a thing is exquisitely said. Of oourse, I 
do not forget that we deal with a translation; 
but it is the translation of a man of ability. 

The truth is, "Pillars of Society,” like all 
of Ibsen’s work that I am privileged to know 
—except it may be “ Ghosts ”—is an estim¬ 
able local product: good for a particular 
neighbourhood. To the London of to-day, 
to the Paris of to-day, to the Boston or Balti¬ 
more of to-day, it makes practically no appeal. 
"We may pay tribute, willingly enough, to its 
sincerity and independence; but we are 
leagues beyond the need of its faintly puerile 
satire, of its exceedingly obvious moral. As 
usual with Ibsen, ministers of religion, pro¬ 
fessors of religion, are mocked at wherever 
there is an opportunity. If Puritanism of the 
duller and stupider kind still survives in 
Scandinavia—and I daresay it does—this 
mockery may be yery desirable there. But 
to us it says nothing. At least, it says 
nothing, unless you can take it into the com¬ 
monest of the Dissenting chapels. Every¬ 
thing that Ibsen has done in the way of satire 
upon an insincere or a ridiculous religious 
profession was done ten thousand times 
better, two generations ago, by Dickens, in 
Pickwick, in Bleak House, in I know not 
how much of his work betides. A couple of 
centuries before Dickens, there lived a master 
of eomedy, whose name was Moli£re. He, 
too, is generally believed to have launched 
his arrows with pretty considerable effect at 
hypocrisy and prudery. But why, in con¬ 
nexion with Ibsen, do I mention at all the 
acknowledged genius of English fiction, the 
acknowledged genius of the comedy of 
France? All that Ibsen has done in this 
particular, at least in " Pillars of 
Society,” was done a quarter of a century 
ago, by I really forget what second-rate 
English author, in the piece called “The 
Serious Family.” That piece, it has just 
been implied, was not of the first order; yet 
many a time has it been laughed at, and it 
could be laughed at again. I can scarcely 
suppose that anyone, with sense of humour, 
laughs heartily at the satire of Ibsen. Those 
who smile are, in reality, applauding, not the 
inadequate artist, but the superfluous mis¬ 
sionary. “ Superfluous ” for the most part; 
no doubt when Dina Dorf desires to be 
"natural,” many sympathies go out towards 
that young person. 

Just as local in its application as his satire 
on the clergy, is Ibsen’s second great point, 
his second great mission—the position of 
women. So far as I know his plays, from 
the beginning to the end of them there is not 
a moment’s recognition that any place is 
accorded to woman beyond the place of the 
unquestioning follower, the doll, the house¬ 
wife, or the drudge. How can a writer claim 
to be a “ path-breaker ” for our world of 


"Western civilisation if the world he repre¬ 
sents lies under conditions from which this 
Western world has long ago been delivered? 
For us, Ibsen is not a discoverer; he is not 
an initiator; he is not a great literary artist. 
He is, taking him as a whole, and when we 
have done with his hopeless first act of 
"Pillars of Society,” a fairly capable and 
thoughtful craftsman of the second order, 
working, in remote regions, chiefly for the 
remote and the behind-band. To parade 
Ibsen in London as for one instant on a level 
with the greater English writers, with French¬ 
men of the stamp of Dumas, Zola, Emile 
Augier, or with such an American as Walt 
Whitman—Prof. Herford, writing from the 
fastnesses of Wales, will allow that my 
selection, if inevitably “ cockneyfied,” is 
scarcely Puritanic—to parade Ibsen, I say, 
as the equal of these artists and these geniuses 
of England, France, America, is as if one 
were to accord to Mr. Edward Capern, the 
excellent poet-postman of Bideford, the 
triumph of. Robert Burns. 

Having thus sought again, and sought 
now once for all, to put Ibsen, so far as 
my few readers are concerned, in his own 
comfortable place, and not upon the dan¬ 
gerous heights to which a certain school of 
criticism—and a clever man or so betides— 
are wont rashly to motion him, let me come 
to the far more congenial business of speaking 
pleasantly of the acting of his play. If it 
were not that about two or three of the 
impersonations there had lurked an unmis- 
takeable flavour of " The Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” one could have said that the piece was 
playeid excellently in all its parts. As it 
was, certain of the actors, accustomed for 
three hundred nights to be seen in Mrs. 
Burnett’s comedy, hardly succeeded in realis¬ 
ing that the mannerisms which fitted Mrs. 
Burnett’s comedy were somewhat in the way 
in this rudimentary study of primitive life, 
or of life in the social backwater. But among 
the men performers, four deserve to be singled 
out as having given us impersonations both 
creditable and interesting. These are Mr. 
W. H. Vernon as Consul Bernick, Mr. 
Grahame as Johan Tonnessen, Mr. John Beau¬ 
champ as ^Parson Holland, and Mr. Wood 
as Anne. Mr. Vernon’s habit, or the neces¬ 
sity of his temperament—whatever it is that 
causes him to represent feeling with reticence 
—suited Consul Bernick quite excellently. 
The frankness and manliness of Mr. Grahame 
were well employed in the character of the 
brother-in-law who has taken Consul Bemick’s 
sins upon his own head; and Mr. Beauchamp 
knew how to represent the dryness, cowardice, 
and pedantry which, in the Ibsenite imagi¬ 
nation, are inseparable from the reverend. A 
breath of fresh air came on to the stage with 
Mr. Wood’s impersonation of the honest ship¬ 
wright. 

Of the ladies, none were bad. Mrs Bemick’s 
part is unimportant and colourless; Mrs. 
Dawes represented it not only inoffensively, 
but with suavity. With subtlety and tender¬ 
ness, as well as with discretion and good 
taste, Miss Robins represented the woes and 
the long-suffering of the consul’s sister 
Martha. To Mrs. Hummel Miss Fanny 
Robextson succeeded in giving a good deal of 
character. As Dina Dorf, Miss Annie Irish— 
who has a voice of satin, and who brings the 


sunshine—was as “ submissive-mutinous ” as 
Fifine at the fair. Olaf, the consul’s son, 
was played by Miss Vera Beringer, with the 
little lady’s usual decisiveness, independence, 
and spirit. And a very serious, though not 
always an agreeable artist, Miss Genevieve 
Ward, brought the force of her unquestion¬ 
able talent—her warmth and pungency—to 
the representation of that well-meaning and 
courageous revolutionist, Lona Hessel. 

In seeing “Pillars of Society,” we have 
seen for the first time, and probably for the 
last, a meritorious curiosity from outland 
parts. 

Fbedebick Wedmohe. 


STAGS NOTES. 

The Shaftesbury and the Haynxarket Theatres 
have closed their doors. When tbe former 
re-opens in a month’s time it will be with Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones’s new pieoe “ The Middle¬ 
man”—a capital title, promising us the dis¬ 
cussion of a problem. We have already 
announced that Mr. Willard’s part in this piece 
is to be both elderly and sympathetic. We 
may add that Miss Maud Millett is engaged for 
the part of the heroine, whose opportunities 
are in two acts out of the four of which the 
play consists. We hear that Miss Annie Hughes 
is likewise engaged at this theatre. 

In Mr. Tree’s little speech at the closing of 
the Haymarket, he referred to the possibility 
of producing "AMidsummer Night’s Dream”; 
but the adaptation of “ Roger la Honte ” will 
no doubt take precedence of Shakspere. The 
re opening of the Haymarket is fixed for the 
early part of September. Mr. Tree has renewed 
his lease, and announces certain structural 
alterations — it is not, however, mentioned 
whether these include the restitution of the 
pit. 

Thebe is a change of programme at the 
Criterion to-night, the very brief run of ‘ ‘ David 
Garriok ” being interrupted for the production 
of a comedy by Mr. Burnand, entitled “The 
Headless Man.” In no case, however, can 
"The Headless Man” be played long at 
present, as Mr. Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore and the company are shortly off to 
America. 

“The Fakm by the Sea” —Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s adaptation of “ Jean Marie ”—is to 
be sent into the provinces for the autumn, with 
Mr. Buobanan’s latest comedy, “The Old 
Home.” 

The Kendal banquet last week was as repre¬ 
sentative as, under the circumstances, it was 
possible to make it. It formed, in any case, a 
reasonable tribute to two admirable artists. 
Mr. Chamberlain was in many ways the right 
man in the right place as president on the, 
ocoasion, though his speech was not perhaps in 
every respect what was expeoted. That is to 
say, there was wanting—as it seems to us—to 
the banquet a brief and characteristic analysis 
of Mrs. Kendal’s art: some rapid but authori¬ 
tative statement of the qualities by the posses¬ 
sion of which Mrs. Kendal has attained her 
great position—that of the leading actress of 
the English stage. Such an authoritative state¬ 
ment an accepted critic of eminence—such as 
Mr. Knight or Mr. Moy Thomas—might well, 
we think, have made. But, however this may 
be, America will not misunderstand the signifi¬ 
cance of a demonstration well intended and, on 
the whole, well carried out. What the demon¬ 
stration meant was this—that the best judges 
of acting on this side of the water feel that 
America is destined to receive this autumn the 
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greatest actress England is likely daring the 
present generation to be able to send her. 

Mr. Edwin Drew’s forthcoming volume 
will be entitled Henry Irving , On and Off the 
Stage, not “ Irving’s Elocution,” as was at first 
announced, and will be more comprehensive 
than was originally intended. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC BOOKS. 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Appendix. 
(Macmillan.) It was long ago evident that 
many corrections and additions would have to 
be made to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary, and 
the Appendix edited by Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland has now made its appearance. It 
oontains a fairly long notice of Dvorak, whose 
name was almost unknown in England when 
the first volume of the Dictionary was pub¬ 
lished. In the present account of the composer 
we are told that the performance of his “8tabat 
Mater” by the London Musical Society on 
March 10, 1883, so aroused public attention 
that Dvor&k was invited to London to conduct 
his work at the Albert Hall on March 13. To 
the latter date the writer has omitted to add 
1884, so that it reads as if the second perform¬ 
ance took plaoe three days after the first. The 
nrasio of “&t. Ludmilla” is somewhat severely 
criticised, but no mention is made of the unin¬ 
teresting libretto whioh was to a great extent 
the cause of the failure of the Oratorio. Arrigo 
Boito is another eminent composer to whom 
justice is rendered. The notice, written by 
Signor Mazzucato, the well-known author of 
the recent Italian version of “Die Meister- 
singer,” is most interesting. We are glad to 
learn that the opera “Nerone,” said to be 
Boito’s magnum opus, is “ so far advanced that, 
if the author chooses, it may be got ready in a 
few weeks.” Pierre Benoit is discussed by 
M. A. Jullien; but we think the critical 
remarks on his works, however interesting in 
themselves, out of place in a Dictionary. There 
are also notices of Cdsar Cui, the Hussion, and 
Dudley Buck, the American composer. The 
name of Berlioz is to be found, but only for the 
purpose of correcting a statement in the Dic¬ 
tionary article. Surely something more might 
have been attempted, for in that article but 
scant respect was paid to the great French 
composer. Under "Handel,” Mr. Rockstro 
returns to the subject of the disputed “ Magni¬ 
ficat,” and quotes Schoelcher, who says “ that 
in introducing some six or seven movements 
of the ‘ Magnificat ’ into the second part of 
* Israel,’ Handel was only making a perfectly 
justifiable use of his own property.” However, 
a few oolumns later, under “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” we are told by Mr. Cummings that 
“Handel borrowed systematically from other 
authors, dead and living, whenever he found 
anything to suit his purpose.” This fact 
might, at least, have been mentioned by Mr. 
Rockstro, for it counts for something in the 
discussion as to the authorship of the “ Magni¬ 
ficat.” There is a very welcome addition to 
“ Beethoven,” signed, of course, G. First of 
all, many corrections made in late editions are 
given; and then comes a list of the composer's 
works, compiled from Nottebohm’s catalogue, 
the Letters, and other sources. But no notioe 
is taken of the supplemental-volume issued last 
year by Breitkopf & Hiirtel, so probably the 
article had gone to press before it appeared. 
Under “Histories,” we find no mention of Mr. 
J. S. Rowbotham’s History of Music in three 
volumes. It is rather ourious to find under this 
heading “Robert Schumann’s Oesammelte 
Schriften iiber Musik and Musiker, 1854-70 
(published as Music and Musicians in 1881).” 


Surely short newspaper articles and reviews of 
music ought not to rank among “principal 
musical histories.” But what do the dates 
1854-70 mean ? The first date in the Qesam- 
melte Schriften is 1834, and the last 1853. The 
published as Music and Musicians in 1881” 
refers, we presume, to the English translation. 
In the matter of dates and statements the Dic¬ 
tionary was not immaculate, and the Appendix 
in this matter resembles it. “ Parsifal,” for 
instance, is said to have been produced at 
Bayreuth on July 28, 1882. But the first 
private performance was on July 26, and the 
first public one on July 30. Again, Henschel 
did not start his concerts in the winter of 
1885-6, but in that of 1886-7. And, by the 
way, although many compositions by English 
writers were introduced during that season, 
there was not—as stated here—one English 
composition in each programme. In connexion 
with pianists there are a good many slips. 
Mdme. Essipoff is said not to have appeared in 
England since 1880. She, however, gave 
recitals in London in 1884. Pachmann did 
not make his debut here with Beethoven’s 
Conoerto in E flat, but with Chopin’s Concerto 
in F minor. Of Plante, the French pianist, we 
are told that he “ has never appeared in Eng¬ 
land.” Tet he played at a concert of the 
Philharmonio Society on May 1, 1878. With 
regard to dates, there is a curious remark under 
"Sarasate.” It is as follows: “The right 
date of birth is that given in the Dictionary.” 
What does this mean r That other dates which 
laok this confirmation are less trustworthy 1 
Under “Agitato,” the “Piano Agitato” re 
ferred to in the Dictionary as the time-indioa- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Lied ohne Worte 
(Book IY., No. 5) is said to be probably a mere 
misprint for “ Poco Agitato.” It might have 
been added that the word “Poco” is the one 
used in the new critical edition of Mendelssohn’s 
works published by Breitkopf & H artel, 
Under “ Chopin,” the seventeen songs are 
placed among works without Opus number. 
Yet they have one, Op. 74; and, besides, 
they ought to be Bpoken of as “Seventeen 
Polish Songs.” The writer of the short 
artiole “Saxophone,” says: “We are told 
that it is employed by Berlioz in his 
opera * Les Troyens.’ This last work remain¬ 
ing in MS., it is not easy to get precise 
information on this point.” Seeing that the 
autograph score of the work is in the library of 
the Paris Conservatoire, it would surely not 
have been difficult to obtain precise information. 
We have seen the score, and the Saxophone is 
employed. It was probably used for the 
time in an orohestra by L. Eastner in 
Biblical opera, “Le Dernier Roi de Ju 
There is a short but useful notice of Edoi 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The London Military Band gave a concert at 
Princes’s Hall on Monday afternoon. Most of 
the performers are instrumentalists of known 
ability, and have been soloists in the Guards’ 
and other bands. Some, indeed, are con¬ 
nected with the Crystal Palace and Riohter 
concerts. Under the direction of Mr. John 
Hill (King’s Scholar, Royal Aoademy of Music) 
programme of music of different kinds was 
given. The performance of Rossini’s “ William 
Tell” Overture was certainly too loud for the 
room; but the playing, with regard to execution 
and ensemble, was excellent. In the “ In¬ 
cidental Musio to Henry YIII.,” by Sullivan, 
Mr. B. Pierpoint sang “ King Henry’s Song.” 

It is with great pleasure that we notioe a 
concert given by the St Paul’s Sohool Musical 
Society at the sohool, on the evening of Wed¬ 
nesday. The boys have good voioes, and 
Master C. G. Webster deserves praise for his 
rendering of the soprano part in Mendels¬ 
sohn’s duet, " Greeting.” There was some 
good solo violin and cello playing. A portion 
of Beethoven’s Serenade Trio for strings was 
capitally performed by Herr Pollitzer and two 
clever pupils. The society was established in 
1860. There was, however, a break, and the 
concerts were revived in 1884. Mr. E. C. 
Merchant is the conductor. At present there 
is a small ohoir, and an orchestra of strings, all 
pupils. With more voioes and a full band they 
ought one day to render a good aooount of 
themselves. The programme was well selected; 
and we were glad to find a notioe printed, that 
“ no encores will be allowed.” 


by his opera, 
year at Paris. 


‘Le Roi d'Ys,” produced 
Two works for violin 


duced at Paris in 1874, and a Symphonic 
Espagnole brought out there in the following 
year. The introduction of the latter work into 
England is mentioned; it was played by 
Sarasate at the Crystal Palace in 1878. But 
why was it not also said that the same artist 
performed the earlier work at a Philharmonic 
Concert in May, 1874, on the occasion of his 
first appearance in England ? The difficulty of 
keeping a Dictionary up to date is seen by the 
“ Final Additions,” which contain reoent 
deaths, new works, &c. Some corrections con 
neoted with the " Lind ” article in the 
Appendix are also to be found in these “ Final 
Additions.” In spite of imperfections, the 
Appendix is welcome, and so will be the pro 
miaed “ copious index ” which is announced. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitsgerald. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

“ I ah an idle fellow of a very lady-like turn 
of sentiment,” wrote Fitzgerald when twenty- 
five years old, “and my friendships are more 
like loves, I think.” His feeling towards his 
native Suffolk was the earliest of these 
friendships, and it lasted for life. The 
dulness of the landscape did not weary him. 
He could always find some nook where spring 
brought primroses and where the nightingale 
sang; and for enlargement of his spirit there 
was not far off the sea, the yellow-gray plain 
of water, sometimes sullen and sometimes 
fierce, but seeming a truer companion to the 
dun shore than if it were more joyous and 
pure. Fitzgerald’s constancy in his friend¬ 
ships with man and place was the constancy 
of one who is Bhy and unadventurous. “ The 
world is wide to make room for wandering ” 
—so sang Goethe. But what if a man finds 
the world much too wide, and has no 
ambition to annex the rest of the globe to his 
earner of the parish ? Like his own Omar, 
with “aloof of bread beneath the bough” 
and “a book of verse,” Fitzgerald needed 
few resources for his happiness; certainly 
none of the resources of vulgar luxury, but 
these few—friends, books, a song by Mozart, 
a chorus of Handel’s, a picture by Constable, 
the grass and flowers of spring, the river 
with a boat on it, the sight and sound of 
ocean—were constantly beloved by him. His 
only wanderings were in the world of books ; 
and there, too, he bad his lifelong friendships, 
and would gladly return home from his 
gaddings abroad, home even from Omar and 
Jami to Scott’s novels, Shakspere, Sophocles, 
Boccaccio, and his dear and noble Don 
Quixote. 

The “ ultra modest man,” as Carlyle calls 
him, living “his innocent far niente life” 
was in his own estimate not a man of genius, 
but a man of taste—taste, which he called the 
feminine of genius. As an author he needed 
to lean on some more originative mind, and 
became independent in verse only when he 
depended on another. But as in his life he 
had strength to take his own way, which was 
not the way of the world, so in literature he 
impresses his individuality on what he accepts 
from greater men than himself. Fitzgerald, 
though shy and retired, was no weakling, and 
with him taste was no mere capacity for 
enjoying the graces and refinements of letters. 
He loved with a constant and ardent affection 
what is great, noble, and heroic. His friend¬ 
ships with living men were not seldom friend¬ 
ships with the strong—and together with 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Spedding, Carlyle, we 


must reokon among the strong his dear lugger 
captain “ who looks,” he says, “ in his cottage 
like King Alfred in the Story.” So, too, in 
books, in music, in painting, in religion, he 
was especially attracted by all that is simple, 
lofty, and heroic. 

“A dozen lines of Aesohylus,” he writes, " have 
a more Almighty power on me than all Sopho¬ 
cles’ plays; thongh I would perhaps rather 
save Sophocles, as the consummation of Greek 
art, than Aeschylus’s twelve lines, if it came to 
a choice which must be lost. Besides, these 
Aeschyluses trouble us with their grandeur and 
gloom; but Sophocles is always soothing, som- 
plete, and satisfactory.” 

And of Handel: 

“I hear little musio but what I make myself, 
or help to make with my Parson’s son and 
daughter. We, with not a voioe among us, 
go through Handel’s Coronation Anthems! 
Laughable as it may seem; yet it is not quite 
so; the things are so well defined, simple, and 
grand, that the faintest outline of them tells; 
my admiration of the old Giant grows and 
grows: his is the Musio for a Great, Active, 
People.” 

And he could perceive power none the less in 
its investiture of grace and beauty: 

“ People cannot believe that Mozart is powerful, 
because he is so Beautiful: in the same way as 
it requires a very practised eye (more than I 
possess) to recognise the consummate power 
predominating in the tranquil Beauty of Greek 
Sculpture.” 

Such a feeling for what is great in literature 
and art prepared Fitzgerald for what is 
essentially a new treatment of Eastern poetry 
in English verse. He thought that the 
bulbul and peri business had been somewhat 
overdone. He had no wish to trick out 
impoverished ideas with cheap prettinesses. 
He looked for something great in the Eastern 
poetry of the rosebuds and the wine-cup, and 
he found this in its sadness as the ground of 
mirth and in its wide vacuity of faith. 

“ One Moment In Annihilation's Waste, 

One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 

The Stars are setting and the Caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing—Oh, make 
haste! ” 

When in Bedfordshire in the early summer 
of 1857 Fitzgerald, as he tells his friend Prof. 
Cowell, put away almost all books except 
Omar Khayyam, “ which,” he says, “ I could 
not help looking over in apaddock covered with 
buttercups and brushed by a delicious breeze, 
while a dainty racing filly of W. Browne’s 
came startling up to wonder and snuff about 
me.” The fresh young life of England side 
by side with the sad-mirthful verses of old 
Omar. “Poor Fellow!” he exclaims, “I 
think of him and Oliver Basselin, and 
Anacreon; lighter shadows among the shades, 
perhaps, over which Lucretius presides so 
grimly.” If Omar loves the blowing blossoms 
and the garden by tjie water, he is also the 
astronomer-poet, whose eye has followed the 
movements of the planets in the star-sown 
vault; who measures the shortness of man’s 
life by the great years of heaven, and the 
pettiness of bis destiny by the vast motions 
of the universe, and who, knowing that all 
our hopes and doubts and fears and ambitions 
must soon be covered over with the narrow 
words Sic jieet, yet would fain strew some 
light rose-leaves upon the tomb. Fitzgerald 
was impatient of the theory which would 


transform Omar from a scientific and poetical 
child of the tribe of Epicurus into a Sufi 
and a saint; and assuredly the deep back¬ 
ground of sadness which dignifies the poem 
must disappear if we interpret its wine-cup 
and its roses in a mystical sense. 

Fitzgerald’s letters have the chum of 
many felicities of description, reminiscence, 
confession, criticism, rising naturally out of 
pages which have the rare charm of ease. 
He touches the keys gently and soothingly, 
and glides into passages of unlaboured beauty. 
What, for example, can be more delightful 
than this record of the pleasant idleness of a 
day in spring ? 

“ Here is a glorious sunshiny day! all the 
morning I reed about Nero in Tacitus, lying 
at full length on a bench in the garden: a 
nightingale singing, and some red anemones 
eyeing the sun manfully not far off A funny 
mixture all this: Nero and the delicacy of 
Spring: all very human however. Then at 
half-past one lunch on Cambridge cream-cheese: 
then a ride over hill and dale: then spudding 
up some weeds from the grass; and then 
coming in, I sit down to write to you, my sister 
winding red worsted from the back of a chair, 
and the most delightful little girl in the world 
chattering incessantly. So runs the world 
away. You think I live in Epicurean ease; 
but this happens to be a jolly day: one isn’t 
always well, or tolerably good, the weather is 
not always clear, nor nightingales singing, 
nor Tacitus full of pleasant atrocity. But suoh 
as life is, I believe I have got hold of a good 
end of it.” 

The Epicurean in Fitzgerald had a Stoic com¬ 
panion, who could honestly say that he cared 
not a straw for wealth, rank, respectability, 
although he might not be so complete a fol¬ 
lower of Epictetus or Seneca as not to resent 
the toothache. We have a humorous picture 
of this Stoic as he reads Seneca one February 
in “ a hut with walls as thin as a sixpence; 
windows that don’t shut; a clay soil safe 
beneath my feet; a thatch perforated by 
lascivious sparrows over my head.” Poor 
household sparrows, that had not learnt yet 
the principles of stoical philosophy ! “ Here,” 
he says, “I sit, read, smoke, and become 
very wise, and am already quite beyond 
earthly things.” And here as he sat he 
wondered whether old Seneca was indeed 
such a humbug as people say, and none the 
less enjoyed the questionable pbilosopner’s 
unquestionably fine writing. “Think,” he 
adds in conclusion, “ of the rocococity of a 
gentleman studying Seneca in the middle of 
February, 1844, in a remarkably damp 
cottage.” 

But he found a better counterpoise to 
any innocent Epicurean tendencies in the 
breadth and strength of his imagination. 
In contrast with the description of rural 
springtime, the glowing anemones, cream- 
cheeses, and Tacitus, with his pleasant 
atrocity, here is a sketch of London about 
sunset as seen from Carlyle’s little watch- 
tower : 

“ I smoked a pipe with Garlyle yesterday. We 
ascended from his. dining-room carrying pipes 
and tobacco up through two stories of his 
house, and got into a little dressing-room near 
the roof: there we sat down: the window was 
open and looked out on nursery gardens, their 
almond trees in blossom, and beyond, bare 
walls of houses, and over these, roofs and 
chimneys, and roofs and chimneys, and here 
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and there a steeple, and whole London crowned 
with darkness gathering behind like the illimit¬ 
able resources of a dream. I tried to persuade 
him to leave the accursed den, and he wished 
—but—bat—perhaps he didn’t wish on the 
whole.” 

The drop from the rhetorical and imaginative 
in the last sentence is characteristic of the 
writer; a shy apology for words which might 
seem too great for the occasion, or which 
might, perhaps, be thought to have in them 
something of the bastard magnificence of a 
picture by Martin. But in this letter, 
whether it was the momentum given to his 
mind by Carlyle’s companionship, or by the 
enormous life of London, he cannot quell the 
imaginative mood; and after running over all 
the quiet goings-on of a spring day in the 
country, where every little thing is noted, and 
letting his fancy stray abroad to the German 
Ocean in a sudden shower, dimpling with 
innumerable pin points, he exclaims: 

“ Oh this wonderful, wonderful world, and we 
who stand in the middle of it are all in a maze, 
except poor Matthews, of Bedford, who fixes 
his eyes upon a wooden Gross and has no mis¬ 
giving whatsoever. When I was in his ohapel on 
Good Friday, he called, at the end of his grand 
sermon, on some of the people to say merely 
this, that they believed Christ had redeemed 
them: and first one got up and in sobs declared 
she believed it: ana then another, mid then 
another—I was quite overset:—all poor people: 
how muoh richer than all who fill the London 
churches. Theirs is the kingdom of heaven! ” 
And then, after this unusual heat, follows 
the apologetic, the cooling touch: “ This is a 
sad farrago. Farewell.” 

Fitzgerald’s literary judgments, if some¬ 
times touched with a pleasant wilfulness, are 
always valuable. He was so endlessly happy 
with oertain great writers that he did not 
need nor care to make acquaintance with all 
his contemporaries; and in London he con¬ 
fesses that he found himself not a little 
bothered by all the clever reasons which all 
the clever people could give for going wrong. 
The curse of nearly all modem literature, he 
says, is strain, and to cure a writer of this 
vice, he would prescribe a course of Don 
Quixote and the Decameron ; but, he adds, of 
course the man must be a man of genius to 
take his ease, and even of men of genius there 
are those who do not take things easy, like 
Dante and Milton and Wordsworth: “Well, 
they dwell apart in the empyrean; but for 
Human Delight, Shakspere, Cervantes, Boc¬ 
caccio, and Scott.” Spenser lay outside the 
range of Fitzgerald’s sympathies; Shelley he 
found too abstract and aerial; Goethe he 
never really mastered. What is more sur¬ 
prising, he railed in an attempt upon Oil 31m , 
though not insensible to its grace and humour. 
It was, he says, too thin a wine for him, all 
sparkling with little adventures, but “no 
colour, no breadth like my dear Don, whom I 
shall resort to forthwith.” 

I will bring together a few of Fitzgerald’s 
literary dicta for my readers to affirm or gain¬ 
say. We all know Matthew Arnold’s essay 
on Gray with its often recurring text— Mo 
never spoke out. Fitzgerald’s opinion is the 
more common, and I think the sounder one, 
that Gray had no affluence of thought or 
emotion demanding expression: 

“ By the most exquisite taste, and indefatigable 
lubrioation, he made of bis own few thoughts, 


and many of other men’s, a something which 
we all love to keep ever about us. I do not 
think his scarcity of work was from design; 
he had but a little to say, I believe, and took 
his time to say it.” 

One who certainly spoke out was Macaulay, 
and thus it is that Fitzgerald comments on 
his Life: 

“ Macaulay’s Memoirs were less interesting to 
me [than Ticknor’s] ; though I quite believe in 
him as a brave, honest, affectionate man, as 
well (of course) as a very powerful one. It is 
wonderful how he, Hauam, and Mackintosh 
could roar and bawl at one another over suoh 
questions as which is the greatest poet P which 
is the greatest work of that greatest poet P See., 
like boys at some debating society.” 

The letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne are 
described by Matthew Arnold in a most in¬ 
teresting essay as underbred and ignoble— 
the letters of a sensuous young surgeon’s 
apprentice, such as one might expect to hear 
read out in the Divorce Court. Fitzgerald 
had a high conception of the English gentle¬ 
man ; and, writing to Thackeray, he declared 
that to depict the true English gentleman is as 
great a work as to depict a Saint John. But 
he had an intelligent sympathy with the play 
of Keats’s youthful passion: 

“ I hope I should have revolted from the book 
[Keats’s Letters] had anything in it detracted 
from the man; but all seemed to me in his 
favour, and, therefore, I did not feel I did 
wrong in having the secret of that heart opened 
to me.” 

The following remark on Newman’s Apologia 
confirms a feeling that has been long my own: 

"Bead Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Bua,. . . 
deeply interesting, pathetic, eloquent, and, I 
think, sincere—sincere in not bring conscious 
of all the steps he took in reaching his present 
place.” 

The conscious logic of the Apologia is surely 
wholly inadequate to acconnt for the conclu¬ 
sion ; but tides of a deeper logic, unconscious, 
emotional, were bearing the writer to the 
haven of his rest. In a passage on Jeremy 
Taylor, which occurs in one of Fitzgerald’s 
early letters, he speaks somewhat scornfully 
of the volumes of selections from Taylor, which 
cloy one with the flowery metaphorical morsels, 
and with penetrating criticism he discovers 
the deeper sources of the great preacher’s 
power: 

“ What a man he is! He has such knowledge 
of the nature of man, and such powers of ex¬ 
pressing its properties, that I sometimes feel as 
if he had some exact counterpart of my own 
individual character under his eye, when he 
lays open the depths of the heart, or traces 
some sm to its root. The eye of his portrait 
expresses this keen intuition; and I think I 
should less like to have stood with a lie on mv 
tongue before him than before any I know of. 

Take last the following on the dangers which 
beset the sonnet writer: 

“ I certainly don’t like sonnets, as you know; 
we have been spoiled for them by Daddy Words¬ 
worth, - & Go. Moxon must write them 

too, forsooth. What do they seem fit for but 
to serve as little shapes in which a man may 
mould very mechanically any single thought 
which comes into his head, which thought is 
not lyrical enough in itself to exhale in a more 
lyrical measure P The difficulty of the sonnet- 
metre in English is a good excuse for the 
dull didactic thoughts which naturally incline 
towards it; fellows know there is no danger in 


decanting their muddy stuff ever so slowly; 
they are neither prose nor poetry. I have 
rather a wish to tie old Wordsworth's volume 
about his neck, and pitch him into one of the 
deepest holes of his dear Duddon.” 

We of the Wordsworthian clan (for I am 
ready to profess myself a Wordsworthian), 
are not credited with a superabundance of 
humour; but I trust that no member of the 
tribe will feel it necessary to take “good 
Fitz ” to task for this homicidal confession. 
Fitzgerald regarded Wordsworth with rever¬ 
ence, though he was not insensible to the 
foibles of his verse. And in spite of this 
desperate expression of his desire to assassinate 
an elderly poet, and notwithstanding his own 
announcement elsewhere that he was “ going 
to be a great bear,” we cannot read these 
letters without coming to have a true affection 
for Fitzgerald as a kindly and generous spirit. 

“The children here,” he writes, “are most 
delightful; the best company in all the world, 
to my mind. If you could see the little girl 
dance the polka with her sisters ! Not set up 
like an Infant Terpsichore, but seriously in¬ 
clined, with perfect steps in perfect time.” 

Such a passage wins our hearts for the writer. 
And this again in the wintry cold. 

“ If we oould but feed our poor! It is now the 
8 th of Deoember; it has blown a most desperate 
east wind, all razors; a wind like one of those 
knives one sees at shops in London, with 365 
blades all drawn and pointed; the wheat is all 
sown; the fallows cannot be ploughed. What 
are all the poor folks to do during the 
winter P ” 

And this word of wisdom and of hope in a 
letter to Carlyle: 

“ I was very glad of your letter; especially as 

S regards that part in it about the Derbyshire 
villages. In many other parts of England 
not to mention my own Suffolk) you would 
Ind the same substantial goodness among the 
people resulting (as you say) from the funded 
virtues of many good humble men gone by.” 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to the 
editor of these volumes, who has done his 
work with characteristic thoroughness and 
accuracy, while scarcely ever allowing him¬ 
self to appear and receive the thanks which 
we have ready for him. 

Enwi-RD Dowdzu. 


The British Umpire. By Dr. Geffcken. 
Translated from the German, with the 
Sanotionand Co-operation of the Author, by 
S. J. Macmullan. (Sampson Low.) 

Dr. Geffcken has, in the five essays which 
make up this volume, compiled a good deal of 
generally well-known information concerning 
British affairs. His own views of England 
are such as are current in a portion of the 
German press. He has no doubt that Disraeli 
and Gladstone deserve to be regarded as 
political charlatans; but while the former 
sought his own advantage by the enlargement 
and the glory of the empire, the Liberal 
leader, according to Dr. Geffcken, follows his 
own interests with perfect indifference to the 
decadence of the empire. He does not mince 
the matter: 

“ Both their careers show that their aims were, 
above all, personal. There m, however, a 
feature in Disraeli’s career which does him 
great honour; he always showed a strong 
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feeling for England's position in foreign politics, 
and he never, when in opposition, tried to 
embarrass the aoiion of the Government. I am 
unable to discover such a patriotism in Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, but I mid him quite as 
selfish and ambitions.” 

The most important essay is entitled “ The 
British Empire.” The author admires its 
bulk, which he learned apparently at the 
Colonial Exhibition, and he labours in the 
way common with a certain section of con¬ 
tinental politicians to prove that it is all in 
great peril. We are vulnerable, says Dr. 
GefFcken, especially in India. But the dangers 
are in reality the consequences of a false 
policy, above all of the Gladstonian policy, 
which has contributed so much towards 
shattering England’s prestige abroad. Then 
we are told that “ prestige is to England’s 
power what credit is to a merchant.” Our 
empire, in the opinion of this German 
publicist, was built up by an almost un¬ 
interrupted series of wars and conquests. 
It exists, however, under changed conditions. 
Germany has proved to England that the time 
when she could assume that she had a claim 
to every unoccupied spot beyond the sea is at 
an end. Nor has our navy been able to hold 
its position. That of France comes very near 
to it. Our fighting force by land has actually 
declined, and now, in this respect, England 
must be accounted only a second-rate power. 
If, therefore, a French writer in former years 
called England “ a polype with a dwarf body 
and gigantic tentacles clutching the globe,” 
it must now be said that the elasticity of 
those tentacles is decidedly not what it was; 
while, on the other hand, all over the world 
English interests are at stake, and no great 
continental or traus-oceanic struggle leaves 
England untouched. Together with these 
opinions, Dr. GefEcken holds that our material 
resources were never so great; that without 
difficulty we could raise hundreds of millions 
for war purposes. His judgments are some¬ 
what abrupt. We have, it seems, been 
“ guilty of gross negligence ” in failing to 
construct the Tigris railway; and as for Mr. 
Gladstone, who has Dr. Geffcken’s measureless 
contempt—-he ran away from Bussia and left 
Ptnjdeh in Russian hands. Dr. GefEcken is 
quite ready to advise Lord Salisbury as to 
Ms relations with Lord Harrington. By a 
more energetic foreign policy he is sure the 
Prime Minister would not lose the support of 
the Liberal Unionists, but would be very 
much strengthened in his position. When 
this German writer deals with Prince Albert 
we are not surprised to learn that “ in ques¬ 
tions affecting specially British interests the 
Prince judged with more acuteness than the 
leading English statesmen,” or that the dis¬ 
tinguished Prince left the reputation of an 
“ imperial statesman whom England and Ger¬ 
many will for ever proudly call their own.” 
We nave now seen enough of Dr. GefEcken to 
know that he would delight in the career of 
Palmerston. There he finds his ideal; and 
though he fairly admits that Palmerston “put 
his stamp on no great measure ” of reform at 
home, he firmly believes that “ with his death 
England began to decline,” and that “the 
whole significance of his life and labours is 
rightly measured only when he is compared 
with tiie Epigoni who have entered upon the 
inheritance which he left behind.” Of Disraeli 
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**e justly remarks that “he can hardly be 
Called a great statesman.” He, too, was but 
“ one of the Epigoni.” “ His name is con¬ 
nected with no measure which constituted a 
new departure in English statesmanship.” 
But it iB for Gladstone that Dr. GefEcken 
reserves in his last pages all his most offensive 
epithets. He delights to quote the saying 
attributed to Bismarck, that he would nave 
shot himself long ago had he brought so much 
mischief on his country as Gladstone has on 
his; and of Palmerston, that “ this man will 
ruin his country.” He sees in Mr. Gladstone 
“ gifts of the first order,” devoted to the 
most unpatriotic ends, and predicts that his 
last days 

“ will not reverse these severe judgments. The 
sun of his life will not set in «*lm splendour 
now that be has descended to become the asso¬ 
ciate of Irish conspirators, and employs all his 
remaining strength in inflaming the worst 
passions of mankind.” 

In his final essay upon the House of Lords, 
Dr. GefEcken shows himself not thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts of the case. His 
rejoicing that the landed estates of the peers 
are for the greater part unencumbered with 
debt, is inconsistent with the well-known esti¬ 
mate of charges amounting to £400,000,000 
upon their estates; and, now-a-davs, it is not 
true that “ every manufacturer and merchant 
who has made a fortune strives to establish for 
himself a country seat.” There are scores of 
such persons in London who have no ambition 
to become great landed proprietors. 

Arthur Arnold. 


“ Statesmen Series.”— The Marqueu of Wel¬ 
le tley. By Col. G. B. Malleson. (W. H. 

Allen.) 

This little book has all the qualities of Col. 
Malleson’s best work—the patriot spirit, and 
the sound, practical acquaintance with the 
past and present of the British power in India. 
Wellesley was the chief founder of that 
power; for, great as were Clive and Warren 
Hastings, iiitlsepensable as were their labours, 
it was Wellesley’s clear eye and firm hand 
that made this nation’s representatives the 
paramount lords of the vast and varied 
peninsula. 

Lord Momington—as he then was—went 
out as Governor-General in the end of 1797, 
having served his apprenticeship as member 
of the House of Commons, and been a general 
supporter of Pitt in opposing the revolutionary 
propaganda of the new French Republic. His 
first cares, on reaching his post, were due to 
the same cause, for the Directory had ex¬ 
tended its anti-monarchical efforts to India, 
and “ Citizen Tippoo ” was in active corres¬ 
pondence with Mauritius in the hope of using 
French animosity against the enemies of his 
house. But Tippoo was not what his father 
had been. The curse of birth-in-purple was 
upon him; and where Haidar Ali had been 
hardy, industrious, and rapid, his son was 
luxurious and lazy. The result is well known. 
Led by a resolute and experienced general, 
the British army stormed Seringapatam, 
Tippoo dying a soldier’s death in the unavail¬ 
ing defence. The other Southern powers 
were tamed and made subordinate; and in 
1802 the Governor-General prepared for the 
last struggle. Sindhia was master of the 


once mighty Mughal empire, and his army 
was commanded by a Frenchman. The per¬ 
tinacious ruler of Bengal picked a quarrel 
with Sindhia, the expected alliances failed 
them, the French general and his European 
officers surrendered, and the great armies were 
beaten in hard-fought but complete victories, 
which Col. Malleson has already described 
in his Deeuiot Battlet of India. The 
blind old emperor, released from Mahratta 
durance, became a British pensioner; and 
the country entered upon a condition which 
was not greatly altered for over fifty 
years. Many provinces continued to be 
acquired—by hook or by crook, and by crook 
for choice—but the process was only a process 
of growth. The Wellesley system subsisted 
down to 1858. 

This is a substantial achievement; and it 
may be admitted that it was not sufficiently 
appreciated at the time. The mercantile 
instincts of the East India Company were 
alarmed at the greatness thrust upon it by its 
brilliant servant. But he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament and a stop in 
the Irish peerage from the Crown—rewards 
with which “he had to he content,” if, 
indeed, content be the proper epithet, for he 
called the Irish marquisate “a double-gilt 
potato.” On his return home, Wellesley 
played for some years an active part in 
English politics, sitting in the House of Lords 
as Baron Wellesley—a peerage of the United 
Kingdom conferred upon him in 1797, though 
nowhere recorded by our author. In 1809 
he was made Foreign Secretary under the 
premiership of Perceval, and was able to give 
vigorous help to his brother then entering 
upon his arduous struggle with Bonaparte’s 
marshals in the Peninsula. But his down¬ 
ward career was beginning. In 1810 he 
failed to support actively the cabinet of 
which he was a member on the question 
of the Regency. He could not conceal 
his personal ambition, fostered by a sense 
of his own powers and a contempt for those 
of his chief. He absented himself from the 
meetings of the cabinet, and administered 
his own department as autocratically as if he 
were still governor-general. In January 
1812 he found, or fancied, that he could 
serve no longer in an even nominal subordina¬ 
tion to Feroeval. After the melancholy death 
of the latter, Wellesley attempted to form 
a minis try with Grey, Grenville, and Canning; 
but the attempt failed from a variety of per¬ 
sonal difficulties, and the well-intentioned 
Liverpool became Prime Minister. 

For the next nine years Wellesley con¬ 
tinued to be out of office, and carried out 
generally a mildly Liberal opposition to the 
government, supporting the cause of Catholic 
emancipation and the diminution of fiscal 
burdens and the repeal of the duty on the 
importation of food. In 1822 the Grenville 
party came into office, and Wellesley was 
sent as Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland. Restored 
to vice-regal authority the ardent spirit seemed 
to emerge from eclipse. For five troubled 
years he continued to impress his virile and 
cultivated intelligence on the affairs of the 
distressful island. In the end of 1827 he once 
more became what Lord Melbourne called “ a 
superseded satrap.” 

On returning to England he made one last 
bid for the premiership; but was supplanted 
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by bis brother. Col. Malleeon believes that 
he felt this disappointment most keenly; and 
the belief is confirmed by a fact within the 
knowledge of the present reviewer. In a 
paper written by a nephew of Lord Harris, 
it is stated that the writer saw a letter 
in which Wellesley spoke of the duke 
as “ a hero of my own making ”; so 
much can the parallax of the brightest star 
affect its magnitude according to the point 
from which it is observed. In 1829, the 
emancipation of the Catholics was enacted; 
and in 1833 Wellesley became a second time 
viceroy of Ireland. He, however, held the 
office for barely two years; and then went 
once more into opposition, this time as a 
declared Tory. He lived seven years longer, 
writing and publishing elegant Latin verses, 
and receiving a tardy acknowledgment of his 
Indian services from the Court of Directors. 
He died in 1842 at the age of eighty-two. 

In estimating the story set before us by 
the author it would he interesting to dis¬ 
cover both the reasons of Wellesley’s success 
and the causes of his failure. That the 
Percevals and Liverpools should gain their 
ends and rule the British Empire, while a 
great diplomatist and organiser should be 
condemned to subordinate positions, inter¬ 
spersed in long periods of enforced retire¬ 
ment, may seem inexplicable. Nevertheless, 
there are a few facts which throw light on 
the case, and their consideration may not be 
without profit for aspirants to public life. 

The faults of Wellesley’s character count 
for a good deal. There is evidence in all 
that we know about him that he was vain, 
arbitrary, and ambitious. Such a man is 
constantly giving offence and making enemies. 
He insisted on “unqualified support”—a 
thing which, as one of his friends pointed 
out to him, one would hesitate to promise to 
anyone, even one’s king. Then, again, the 
very qualities by which Wellesley succeeded 
iu India were fatal to his success in English 
public life. In India a ruler works, so to 
speak, in a vaouum. He meets with but little 
resistance, and that little of a kind that he 
can usually overcome. Indeed, in this fact 
we have probably the explanation of the 
general failure of Anglo-Indians in home 
politics. 

Take him for all in all, however, Wellesley 
was a very great man; and Col. Malleson is 
to be thanked for giving us a new study of 
his public life which is brief without being 
obscure. 

H. G. Keene. 


The Poems of Emma Lazarus. In 2 vols. 

With Memoir. (Boston, TJ.S.: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co.) 

It is not to admirers in the United States 
only that this edition of the poetical writings 
of the lato Miss Emma Lazarus will be 
welcome. Here, no doubt, the sweetest of 
the young voices of Israel is better known by 
her excellent renderings from Heine, and her 
still more admirable translations from the old 
Spanish singers of her own race, than by her 
powerful dramatic compositions or her sonnets 
and lyrics. Many, no doubt, have read her 
Goethean romance, Alide. And, to judge from 
that work, and her contributions to maga¬ 
zines, it is a pity that a supplementary selec¬ 


tion of Miss Lazarus’s prose was not added to 
this memorial edition; and, in particular, it is 
to be regretted that her unfinished, yet far 
advanced, critical study of the genius of Rem¬ 
brandt is not included. 

There is, in this second volume, a collection 
of short prose poems, entitled “ By the 
Waters of Babylon,” in one of which occurs 
a verse pregnant with significance—“ Daylong 
I brooded upon the Passion of Israel.” 
For, in truth, it is the very passion of Israel 
that is the source of all that is best in Miss 
Lazarus’s work. By it she was thrilled and 
inspired. In a free country, and enfranchised 
from the formalism of Judaism, what nobler 
ethnical heritage could a poet have? It 
is conceivable that the time may come when 
to be bom a Jew will be a crowning dis¬ 
tinction ; even now the Semitic poet need 
never Buffer the humiliations and the vicari¬ 
ous agonies which befel the greatest of 
modem singers. And surely no passion of 
patriotism or tribal hope elsewhere can sur¬ 
pass that of the prophets and poets among 
those who look for a greater llosh-Hashanih 
than that of annual recurrence, who believe 
in the unification of the racially most potent 
people of whom we have record. How ad¬ 
mirably Miss Lazarus expresses the distinctive 
quality of her people when she writes: 

“Every Btudent of the Hebrew language is 
aware that we have in the conjugation of our 
verbs a mood known as the intensive voice, 
which, by means of an almost imperceptible 
modification of vowel-points, intensifies the 
meaning of the primitive root. A similar signi¬ 
ficance seems to attach to the Jews themselves 
in connexion with the people among whom 
they dwell. They are the intensive form of any 
nationality whose language and customs they 
adopt. . . . Influenced by the same causes, 
they represent the same results; but the deeper 
lights and shadows of their Oriental tempera¬ 
ment throw their failings, as well as their vir¬ 
tues, into more prominent relief.” 

Excellent as is Miss Lazarus’s early poetry, 
and certainly well worthy of honour in a time 
when acknowledgment of high worth is 
bestowed with a largess too liberal to be dis¬ 
criminate, her best work must be sought in 
those poems for the most part written after 
her sudden “ call to arms,” at the time of the 
Russian and German crusade against Israel, 
which commenced ten years ago. Her two 
dramas—“ Spagnoletto,” and “ The Dance to 
Death”—are respectively characteristic of 
Emma Lazarus, the American poet, and Emma 
Lazarus, the passionate Semite. In the 
former—a painfully sombre tragedy, as lurid 
and as unrelieved in its horror as the “ Cenci ” 
itself—there is a lack of that restrained 
abandon, if the seeming paradox be permissible, 
which permeates all great art. She wrote it 
probably because the story of the painter 
Ribera fascinated her as a dramatic artist; 
she wrote it with the magic upon her of the 
“ Cenci,” of “ Ruy Bias,” of whatever, in 
modem letters, is almost barbaric in violent 
intensity; but she did not write it with the 
more or less conscious knowledge that every 
act, every scene, every line, palpitated 
and breathed and moved towards one inevit¬ 
able goal—a goal worthy of that palpitation, 
that aspiration, that impassioned onward 
movement. Thus must she, thus did she 
write “The Dance to Death,” that remark¬ 
able tragedy which is so far more impressive 


in its reserve than “Spagnoletto” in its 
vehemence, which is so vivid, so picturesque, 
at times so grandiose, that we are uplifted 
to a rare atmosphere; and which is yet so 
intensely idiosyncratic that none but one 
inspired by that Judenschmen, which has been 
the fount of so much splendid artistic achieve¬ 
ment, could have written it. Historical 
students may demur to Miss Lazatus’s origin¬ 
ality in this tragedy, on account of her 
indebtedness to ReinhaTd’s “Der Tanz 
zum Tode; ein Nachtstuck aus dem vier- 
zehnten Jahrhundert ”—a narrative compiled 
from authentic documents discovered by Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch; but, of course, the fact of 
the poet having been in this sen so forestalled 
is of no more significance than the discovery 
of Shakspere’s indebtedness to the Italian 
chronicler of the love episode in the feud- 
history of the Montagues and Capulets. Of 
singular power and charm is the description, 
near the close of the tragedy, of the proces¬ 
sion of the doomed Jews of Nordhausen to 
their place of death, and of their martyrdom. 
Over the piled fagots a floor is laid, whereon 
the Israelites may 

“ dance and ting 

Featless of death, until the flames engulf— 

Even as David danced before the Lord, 

As Miriam danced and Bung beside the sea.” 

Through the narrative break ever and again 
sharp, ominous cries, vaguely interblent, 
urgent, terrible : “ Woe unto us who perish ” 
—“Amen! amen! amen! We dance to 
death! ” With the belt-fringed, silken- 
bound scrolls of the law, the perpetual lamp, 
and the silver vessels of the sanctuary, and 
the seven-branched candlestick, the procession 
marches deathward amid savage insult and 
triumph. Young and old, hale and infirm, 
young mothers with their babes, and lovers 
walking hand in hand, all scarfed and 
gemmed, and richly attired, pass on, with 
over and around them the screaming “ Bum! 
bum! ” of the citizens. But high above 
the crimson blaze wherein dance in a 
strange ecstacy the condemned, wherein flash 
the falling jewels, and wave veils and fiery 
raiment, rises the death-song of the Jewish 
youths, “ Let us rejoice! ” and the semichorio 
chant of the daughters of Israel: 

“ Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Zion, 
Within thy portals, O Jerusalem! ” 

No one who cares for Miss Lazarus’s poetry 
—no one, rather, who has heed for what is 
really noteworthy in contemporary verse— 
will care to be without the first volume, 
which contains, in addition to an interest¬ 
ing memoir, her non-Jewish narrative and 
lyrical poems, and “ Spagnoletto ”; but 
lovers of poetry that belongs to a rarer and 
loftier atmosphere will do well not to deny 
themselves the second volume. Here, besides 
the “Dance to Death” and “By the Waters 
of Babylon,” are several short Jewish poems 
of exceptional power and beauty, including 
the stirring “Banner of the Jew” ana 
the “ Feast of Lights,” wherein “ the Mao- 
cabean spiiit leaps new-born.” Here, also, 
are the beautiful and valuable translations 
from the sweet singers of old—Judah Ben Ha- 
Levi, Gabirol, and Moses Ben Esra; a notable 
and successful enlargement upon Heine’s 
“ Donna Clara ” ; several excellent sonnets 
from Petrarch; and distinctly able versions of 
Alfred de Musset’s “October Night” and 
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“ Night in May.” It is regrettable, however, 
that a selection of the finest of her Heine 
translations had not been substituted for 
those, on the whole of less worth, from the 
French and Italian. It should be added that 
the sympathetic memoir, which has already 
appeared in an American magazine, is pre¬ 
ceded by an excellent likeness of Miss 
Lazarus— as she was latterly, however, rather 
than at the time of her visit to London some 
years ago. 

"WlLLIAM SHABP. 


Norway Pilot. Part I. From the Naze to 

Christiania, thence to the Kattegat. Second 

Edition. Compiled by Lieut. G. T. Temple, 

B.N. (Printed for the Admiralty.) 

The Norway Pilot, Part I., is an ably com¬ 
piled body of sailing directions for a coast 
which is much frequented by English yachts 
and merchant vessels, and occasionally visited 
by the channel and training squadrons of our 
navy. The volume is compiled from Nor¬ 
wegian souroes; but, as the officer to whom 
the work has been entrusted is well acquainted 
both with the Norwegian language and with 
coasts of which he is the official guide, his 
special knowledge has enabled him to make 
several additions which give completeness and 
special value to the present edition. Thus a 
glossary of words and rules for pronunciation 
enable the navigator to converse with Nor¬ 
wegian pilots; and an introduction supplies 
information respecting the physical geography, 
statistics, and climate of Norway, and the 
hydrography of the North Sea. 

Although there are generally deep-water 
channels between the numerous islands along 
the coast, yet the navigation is difficult, 
requiring great caution and promptitude; for 
these outlying islands and rocks are number¬ 
less, and the passages between them are very 
intricate, while in the winter the landmarks 
are often hidden by accumulations of snow. 
The importance of accurate and clear sailing 
directions and charts is, therefore, exception¬ 
ally great. 

The coast described in Norway Pilot, No. 1, 
extends from the bluff headland of the Naze, 
the southern extreme of the mainland of 
Norway, to the old Castle of Marstrand in 
Sweden, including Christian sand and Chris¬ 
tiania, the capital of the kingdom. The 
portion of the Swedish coast included in the 
volume, from the Foster Islands to Marstrand, 
is known as the Bohuslan, the home of the 
Yiking6, and one of the cradles of the early 
northern sagas. Here are Stromstad, the 
northernmost Swedish town on this coast; 
Lysekil, a summer resort; and Marstrand, a 
much frequented watering-place, andalooality 
of great interest in Swedish history. The 
famous old castle of Marstrand, with its lofty 
round tower and batteries now abandoned, 
forms a conspicuous landmark. The southern 
channel leading to the anchorage at Marstrand 
is so narrow that the small passenger steamers 
which ply between the little sea-bathing town 
and Gothenburg have only about 2 feet to 
spare on either ride in passing through it. 
This fact will give a good idea of the intri¬ 
cacy of the navigation, and of the importance 
of accurate and detailed sailing directions. 

It is, therefore, a matter for congratulation 
that the services should have been available 


of so competent and accomplished an expert as 
Lieut. George Temple, whose local and lin¬ 
guistic knowledge enable him to collate all 
existing Norwegian publications bearing on 
the subject, as well as to contribute additional 
information from his own personal observa¬ 
tions and experience. 

Clem bn is B. Mabkham. 


EEW KOVELS. 

The Tents of Shm. By Grant Allen. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Oiraldi; or, the Curse of Love. By K G. 
Dering. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 

The Bambler Papert. By J. C. Jeffery. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

Driven before the Storm. By Gertrude Fordo. 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

My Spanish Sailor. By Marshall Saunders. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Where have you been ? By Kate Thompson. 
(Digby & Long.) 

A Strange Enchantment. By B. L. Farieon. 
(White.) 

Suspicion. By Christian Lys. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Mb. Gkakt Allek’s latest work— The Tents of 
Shem —having run its course through the pages 
of an illustrated periodical, now appears in 
three-volume form. It is marked by the 
same manly and genial style of writing that 
has won for this author his reputation, and 
will prove no unworthy addition to his efforts 
in fiction. Prominent Binong the characters 
is Iris Knyvett, student of Girton, and “ Third 
Classic ” in the Cambridge Classical Tripos of 
her year. Though the author confesses to a 
prejudice against the “higher education of 
women,” he has drawn the pfesent specimen 
of a learned lady in anything but an unfriendly 
spirit; indeed, his treatment of the subject 
suggests a desire on his part to prove that the 
acquisition of Latin and Greek does not 
prevent a girl from being essentially a woman 
at heart after ajl. At the same time he has 
painted for us, with a still more loving hand, 
Miriem, a child of the desert by training and 
maternal descent, but on her father’s side 
English, who eventually proves to be the 
cousin and co-heiress of the “ Third Classic.” 
There is plenty of spontaneous and well-su'- 
tained humour throughout; and, in this parti¬ 
cular alone, Thomas Whitmanh, Esquire, 
Q.C.—a shining light in his profession, but a 
man of childish simplicity in all matters not 
connected with the Probate and Divorce 
Court—is a host in himself. But it is in the 
descriptive parts that the author is, perhaps, 
seen to best advantage. Before the end of 
the first volume the aotion is entirely trans¬ 
ferred to African soil, and the tale becomes 
intimately connected with the French occupa¬ 
tion of Algiers. The remnants of Moorish 
magnificence that still lend grandeur to the 
capital city, the wild scenery of the Kabyle 
mountains of the interior, and the Btill 
wilder life of the Moslem nomads who dwell 
there, furnish effective material for Mr. Grant 
Allen’s pen; and the narrative of the rising 
of the conquered tribes against their invaders 
should be read with special interest by English 
people, to whom the details will recall so 


many reminiscences of our own struggles with 
a similar people in the Soudan, The subtlety 
and stealthiness of native attack, the ferocity 
that spares nothing when once the Jehad or 
Holy War is proclaimed, and the utter collapse 
of a savage host when matched against the 
disciplined forces of civilisation, are all de¬ 
scribed here with a liveliness and effect that 
leave nothing to he desired. 

From the second title which Mr. Dering 
has given to his book, and from some 
passages occurring in the first volume, it 
would appear that the author originally set 
out with the intention of proving that love is 
a sort of baleful influence, inimical to order 
and progress, and responsible for nearly all 
the miseries and misfortunes of mankind. If 
such was the case, we can only remark that 
this self-constituted champion of celibacy and 
humdrum has but poorly fulfilled his mission. 
In its stead he has given us a very charming 
novel; and as the last volume concludes with 
the usual marriages, either completed or pro¬ 
spective, he appears, so far from cursing his 
enemy, to have ended by blessing him alto¬ 
gether. The scene of the story is laid in the 
country town of Heatheroombe, rejoicing in 
any number of religious denominations; and it 
is mainly to this aspect of the social life of 
the place that we are introduced. Mr. Dering 
is not only a keen observer of persons, but has 
a cultured and easy flow of language; and he 
may be eongraf slated on having made a very 
creditable first attempt in fiction. The only 
part of his book which—as oonveying a rather 
unworthy suggestion of pique—might with 
advantage have been omitted is the dedication 
of it to Thomas Lowestoft, Esquire, “in 
recognition,” to use the author’s words, “ of 
his unwearied attempts to discourage me in 
my literary career, and to dissuade me, in 
pirtieular, from publishing the present work.” 

Of The Bambler Papers —a novel dealing 
mainly with military life—there is not much 
to be said, except that it is agreeably written, 
and may be taken as a tolerably faithful 
representation of the society it depicts. The 
heroine—a retired general’s daughter, and a 
somewhat hoydenish young person—contrives 
to earn for herself a considerable amount of 
dislike among the ladies of a garrison town, 
and ultimately marries the least popular, 
though by no means the least worthy, offioer 
of tbe regiment quartered there. 

It is, perhaps, fortunate for Driven before 
the Storm that its interest does not depend 
upon originality of conception as regards the 
plot. The tales which centre upon the hero 
or heroine becoming suspected of a murder, 
the mystery about which is only cleared up 
by the dying confession of a repentant wretch 
in the last chapter, may be counted by 
hundreds, while the sprained ankle which 
evokes the first sentiments of tenderness 
towards Angelina on the part of Edwin has 
long ago passed into the category of stale 
devices. However, the rustiest peg may 
sometimes serve to support an abundance of 
beautiful clothing; and if Miss Forde’s out¬ 
lines err, as they undoubtedly do, on the side 
of conventionality, it must be admitted that 
her filling-in shows capacity of an almost 
first-rate kind. Her book has sharply marked 
characters, both men and women being pour* 
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trayed with pretty equal fairness and fidelity 
—a characteristic not always observable in 
the works ol lady novelists; and, though its 
action “ hangs ” occasionally owing to its over 
elaborated analysis of feeling*, it is, as a rule, 
written easily, naturally, and in good English. 

On the other hand it would be impossible 
to find fault with the plot of My Spanish 
Sailor, for the simple reason that it possesses 
no plot at all. Nevertheless, it is anything 
but a dull story. Nanette Fairfax, a girl not 
yet out of her teens, is privately married— 
for reasons which disclose themselves as the 
narrative progresses—to the captain of a steam 
vessel, a man twice her age, who brings her 
with him to England as an ordinary passenger 
travelling under her maiden name. The story 
is nothing more than an autobiographical 
record of the petty embarrassments and pre¬ 
dicaments that befall an impulsive young 
woman, and of her ever variant moods, affec¬ 
tionate, repellent, and remorseful; but there 
is a crispness in the humour and a piquancy 
in the dialogue that fairly entitle it to a place 
among the readable class of novels. 

Where have you lem ? resembles My Spanish 
Sailor in being a mere narrative of day-to-day 
life, illustrating the progressive stages of a 
love affair, which, in this case, finally ends 
in a sharp disappointment. It is an amusing 
story, but too short to require an extended 
notice. The peculiar title of the work seems 
to be due to some eccentricity on the part of 
' the author. So far as one can see, it has 
nothing to do with the action of the novel; 
at least, not in any sense in which such a 
heading as “How do you feel now?” or 
“What do yon intend doing next?” would 
not be equally appropriate. 

As has been before mentioned in these 
oolumns, it is scarcely possible to criticise 
seriously works of fiction which depend for 
effects and denuement upon charms, and 
potions, and magic crystals, and the general 
apparatus of sorcery. In A Strange Enchant¬ 
ment Mr. B. L. Farjeon gives forth to the 
world a novelette of 100 pages, in which the 
deceiver of a woman is compelled by an 
African magician to disclose his crime, under 
the influence of some mysterious globules, and 
through the instrumentality of an enchanted 
mirror. It seems a pity that so able an 
author should have recourse to such doubtful 
contrivances for lending an interest to his 
story. Mr. Farjeon reminds us at the outset 
that “we seem to be on tbe threshold of 
startling discoveries in the unseen world.” 
The fact may be so. In the meantime, how¬ 
ever, anticipations of these discoveries, for 
purposes of fiction, are about on a par, as 
regards literary value, with critiques written 
in advance, ana appearing in print, concern¬ 
ing an artistic performance, which, owing to 
some unlucky accident, never appears before 
the public at all. 

Suspicion is an uncommonly well-written 
novelette, belonging to what we may call the 
detective class. There is an old country- 
house, popularly supposed to be haunted, 
situated dose to a rocky shore. The former 
master has met his death there under pecu¬ 
liarly mysterious circumstances; and now, at 
the advent of fresh occupiers—a young married 
couple, who, as usual, have no fear of ghosts 


before their eyes—the weird noises again assert 
themselves to the terror of the house and 
neighbourhood. The interest almost entirely 
turns upon the detection of tho mystery. 
There is no love story in tho ordinary accepta¬ 
tion of the word, though circumstances arise 
in the course of the narrative which lead the 
husband to entertain suspicions of his wife, 
from which the novel derives its name. 

J. Barrow Allen. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY 
CHUl.OH. 

“Texte und Untersucuunoen zur Ge- 
SCHICaTE der Altchristlichen Litera- 
tur.” (Leipzig: Hinrichs; London: Williams 
& Norgate.) 

III. Band. Heft 3 und 4. Aphrahat’e dee pere- 
ischen Weieen Homilim, aus dem Syrischen 
ubersetzt und erlautert von Georg Bert. Die 
Akten dee Karput, dee Papylue und der Aga- 
thenike, eine Urkunde bus der Zeit Mark 
Aurel's untersucht von Adolf Harnack. 

IV. Band. Heft 1. Taliani Oratio ad Qraecoe 
reoeosuit Eduardus Schwartz. 

V. Band. Heft 2. Die Abfaeeungszeit der 
Schri/ten Tertulliane. Von E. Noeldechen. 
Neue Fragments dee Papiae, Hegeeippue und 
Pieriue. Von C. De Boor. 

V. Band. Heft 3. Dae Hebratr-Evangtlium. 
Ein Beitrag zur G schichte und Kritik des 
hebriiischen Matthaus von Budolf Haud- 
mann. 

The Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian sage, 
were edited for tbe first time in this country by 
Dr. Wright in 1869. The first volume con¬ 
tained the Syriac text from MSS. of the fifth 
and sixth centuries in the British Museum; 
the second volume, which was to give the 
English translation, has not yet appeared, and 
it has been now anticipated by the German 
version of Dr. Bert. The Homilies have a 
singular interest, both from the character of 
their author, and the time in which they were 
written. The history of Aphraates can be 
gathered to some extent from his writings. 
Born about a d. 280, he lived in the age of 
the first development of monasticism. He 
entered the monastery Mor Mattai, which lies 
twelve miles to tbe north of Nineveh, on the 
height of Makluba. That monastery still 
exists. It belongs to the Jacobite Church; and 
Dr. Badger, who visited it in October, 1843, 
has given, in his work, The Neetoriane and 
their Ritual (i., p. 96 eg.), a description of its 
buildings. It was founded most probably by 
Christians who had, during the persecution of 
Diocletian, taken refuge in the kingdom of 
Persia. Aphraates belonged to the earlier 
generation of monks; and he held at the same 
time a high position in the hierarchy of his 
church, as is evident from his ciroular epistle 
to the clergy and congregations of Armenia 
( Horn ., xiv., comp. vL, x, and xxii.). The 
letter of the Arab bishop Georg (ed. Lagarde, 
Analecta Syr., p. 108 eg.) to the presbyter 
Jesus, written a.d. 714, expressly states that 
Aphraates was a bishop, while belonging at 
the tame time to a monastio order. For, unlike 
the other Eastern churches, the Syrians per¬ 
mitted their abbots to exercise episcopal func¬ 
tions; and there were among them no less 
than twenty-one monasteries which were 
centres of sees. The Christians who had 
settled down in Persia were not destined to 
find rest. Homily XXII. mentions 

“ the 36th year of Kiog Sbabur, who caused the 
persecution, and the 5th year since the churches 
were extirpated ; the year in which the murder of 
the martyrs took place In the eastern country." 

It shows incidentally that the collection of 


sermons to which it belonged was made be¬ 
tween a.d. 336 and 345. Dr. Bert points out 
in the introduction to his work how consider¬ 
able is tbe importance of the sermons for the 
student of language as well as of history. 
Next to those of Origen the oldest Homilies in 
existence, twenty-three in number, drawn 
up in the form of letters, they touch 
on the varions points of Christian dootrine and 
ethics, on faith and charity, on penitence and 
fastiog, on celibacy and virginity, on the in¬ 
struction of the brethren (monks), on their 
duties during the times of persecution, &c. 
They afford, as Nuldeke says, a picture of 
Christianity which is perfectly simple and truly 
oriental in its character. They lay stress on 
asceticism, yet without that exaggeration wtiich 
belongs to a later time; they iuveigh against 
Jews and heretics, against Valentine and 
Mani, yet without that bitterness which so 
frequently mars the polemical works of Catholic 
writers. Their doctrine appears untouched 
by the controversies of dogmatists; their lan¬ 
guage and diction are singularly pure, and 
free from foreign words. ‘' Whoever would 
write a Syriac syntax,” says the same author¬ 
ity, 11 must take his standard from Aphraates.” 

A strange fate has overhung the sermons of 
the Persian sage; born out of time, they be¬ 
longed to an age that had passed away. In 
the Homan empire the church had contracted 
an alliance with the state, conquering—and 
being conquered by—the world ; and the 
church in Eastern Syria, under Persian rule, 
was endeavouring to conform to that of the 
neighbouring empire. The sermons remained 
unheeded by Western writers; Gennadius 
alone, who continued, A.D. 490-95, St. 
Jerome’s book De Virie lUuetribus, notioed 
them. But they were in the fifth century 
translated into Armenian; and, although almost 
forgotten at home, they have exercised till the 
present day considerable influence on the 
Armenian church and literature. 

Prof. Harnack’s contribution is of consider¬ 
able interest. The historian Eusebius ( H. E. iv. 
15) closes an account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp at Smyrna with an allnsion to three 
sufferers—Carpus, Fapylus, and Agathonice— 
who died for their faith at Pergamus. The 
names of the three martyrs appear in the oldest 
calendar known to us, the Martyrologium 
Orientate, drawn up between 365 and 380 by an 
Arian cleric at Nicomedia. They have thence 
passed into the Latin and Greek calendars, and 
one day in the year—it was originally April 13 
—is devoted to their memory. The reoord 
contained in the martyrologies of the eleventh 
to the thirteenth oenturies refer their death to 
the persecution under the Emperor Decius, 250. 
Aube published in the Revue Arche'ologique 
(December, 1881, p. 348 eg.) a text far older than 
those hitherto known, and differing from them 
altogether. The French eavant was not aware 
of the importance of the discovery he had made. 
He published his text without oomment; and 
he also assigned the date of the martyrdom to 
the reign of Decius. Prof. Harnack has 
added an excellent commentary to his edition 
of the same text; and he believes that the 
event which it records took place as early as 
the second century, during the years that 
Marcus Aurelius was oo-regent with Antoninas 
Pius. We are unable to agree with one argu¬ 
ment which he adduoes in favour of the earlier 
date. The Christian confessor, led before the 
judge, is reminded of the “ orders rir hiryoiermr 
enjoining him to worship the gods,” v. 4. The 
plural Kbyavarar, as well as 3e6a<rr«» (v. 21) 
must refer to contemporary emperors—to the 
Antonines, says Prof. Harnack (p. 454 eg.), and 
not to Decius, who had neither a colleague nor 
a predeoessor who had passed any such law. 
But surely the orders by which Christians were 
obliged “ to worship the gods,” firstenaoted by 
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Trajan, had been enforced by bis successors, 
and oould be cited daring the reign of any single 
emperor as xporriyiiara rir Afry«6<rr«i>. Bat we 
quite endorse the opinion of the editor that these 
records possess all the characteristics peonliar 
to the second oentury and to the age of Marcus 
Aurelias. The character of the judge, his 
patience, his endeavours to make the Christians 
recant, the simple confession of Carpus, which 
shows, however, traces of culture and learning, 
the sympathy of the crowd with the sufferers, 
and especially with Agathonioe, who suddenly 
beholds in a vision, above the ghastly place of 
execution, " the glory of the Lord,” and, with 
the exclamation, “ The table is spread,” steps 
forth to die at the stake—all these features 
recall to our mind the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
of Justin, and of the Christians atLyons. The 
whole soene is of almost dramatic power. The 
numerous allusions to the Gospels of St Matthew 
and St Luke, and especially of St. John, whioh 
the editor has carefully collected, are of con¬ 
siderable interest in a text which dates from 
a comparatively early age. 

Six years have now passed, so E. Schwartz 
informs us in his preface, since O. von Geb- 
hardt proposed to him an edition of the 
Greek Apologists of the seoond oentury in 
connexion with the series of “Texte und 
Untersuohungen,” whioh he, together with 
A. Harnack, was then beginning to publish. 
Of these Apologists, Justin Martyr was to be 
undertaken by O. von Gebhardt; Tatian, 
Athenagoras, and Theophilus by E. Schwartz. 
"Jam primus hujus societatis fructus prodit, 
Tatiani Oratio ad Oraecot .” The text of this 


speech has come down to us in three M8S., 
whioh are transcripts of one original, the 
celebrated codex Paris, 451, written in A.D. 914 
by order of the Archbishop Arethas of Caesarea 
(“ Texte u. U.,” vol. i., p. 41 tq.), and dating 
from that revival of letters which took place 
during the reign of Leo the philosopher. This 
codex contains portions of the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Athena¬ 
goras ; but, unfortunately, " triginti duo folia,” 
on which was written the Oratio ad Oraecot, 
have been lost. And all editions of the ora¬ 
tion are dependent for their text on the 
three transcripts. Additional information, how¬ 
ever, is obtained in the numerous quotations 
from Tatian which we meet with in Euse¬ 
bius’s Preparation and History. But the his¬ 
torian himself evidently used a oopy of whioh 
the text had been altered in many instances. 
And E. Schwartz has, on his journeys to 
Paris and Italy, compared the various MSS. 
He has examined six containing the History 
and five containing the Preparation. Appended 
are the scholia (codex Paris, 174) whioh were 
added by the learned Archbishop of Caesarea, 
the quotations from Tatian found in later 
authors, as well as the opinions passed upon 
him by ecclesiastical writers like Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome. An index of authors, 
and of names and words met with in the ora¬ 
tion, renders the edition oomplete. A pathetic 
interest attaches to the person of Tatian. Bom 
in Assyria, nurtured in Hellenic culture (comp. 
"Texte u. U.,” vol. i., 1, p. 212), a rhetorician 
ol some renown, he came to Borne; converted 
to Christianity about 150 A.D., be became a 
memb» 0 f the Church and a disciple of Justin 
Martyr. Two years later he composed the 
speech, the Apologia pro vitasua, in whioh he at 
once vindicate! the step he had taken and bid 
Hellenio learning s fj na i farewell. A teacher 
of high position ‘£ church, and, at the same 
time, the most inti »« serious of Christian 
philosophers, he devoid* - a sygtem of bia 

own, in which h^aid stre»b, n t ^ e daaliatn of 

the spirit and th J uesh, the ». nrcb a nd the 
world. TweH/ years after be ^ 

left the ' J,arcll > which, in his estuL*, had 
mad. * compromise with the worfT m B 


secession took place during the time of Bishop 
Soter of Borne, a.d. 172 or 173. Ecclesiastical 
writers have oalled him a heretic, but they have 
themselves involuntarily borne witness to the 
influence of his strong and solemn character. 
All his other writings, excepting the orations, 
have perished, and among them the Diatetsaron, 
perhaps the earliest oomplete synopsis of the 
Gospels. There is much that is dark and 
difficult in this his Apology. It has been, owing 
to these very difficulties, neglected both in 
Germany and in England. And we do not 
doubt that this excellent edition of E. Sohwartz, 
as well as the commentary on it, which is to 
form the second part of the fourth volume of 
" Texte u. TJ.,” will tend to draw the attention 
of scholars to the oration of Tatian. 

In determining the order in which the books 
of Tertullian were written, Dr. Noeldeohen has 
collected all the evidenoe whioh he could bring 
to bear on his task. He has taken into account, 
first of all, the idioms whioh appear in the 
different works. 

“ It is a well-known faot,” he says (p. 2), “ that in 
the course of a few decades the national language 
changes, that some words and expressions rise to 
the surface, others sink to the bottom, so to speak, 
of a swiftly flowing river; the pen of one writer 
creates new forms, and makes fresh words.” 

There are those of Tertullian’s tracts in which 
expressions like " military service, the type of 
Christian life,” or “ Babylon, the emblem of 
heathen Borne,” are taking shape, others in 
whioh they appear ready made. The attitude 
whioh the Father assumed with regard to the 
questions whether virgins should go veiled, or 
Christians should flee in times of persecution, 
and in the determining of whioh he grew 
severer as years passed on, are an indication of 
the order in which his works appeared. In the 
same way he learned, in course of time, to lay 
stress on the exact definition of the meaning 
of words (p roprietat vocabidorum), on the differ¬ 
ence between veritas and imago, on the doctrine 
of what is merely permittum or indultum, and 
on the conditions under which communion 
with the church should be granted or denied. 
He learned to regard natura, ditciplina, and 
scriptura, as the three sources of knowledge, 
whioh must supplement each other. The posi¬ 
tion whioh he had taken up with regard to the 
Pastor of Herniat underwent a complete change 
during the course of his literary career. His 
later works show a greater wealth of quotations 
from Scripture; and not infrequently expres¬ 
sions escape him which betray the self-oon- 
sciouaness of a man who has become famous. 
Occasionally we meet with references to con¬ 
temporary persons or events, e.g., ad Scapulam, 
Tertullian enumerates the proconsuls of North 
Africa who were friendly to the Christians, 
and contrasts them with Saturninus, 193-200, 
who first persecuted them; or in adv. Praxeam 
he gives the history of the Phrygian heresy, 
and speaks of the Homan bishops Victor (a d. 
189-199) and Eleutherus (a.d. 175-189). In 
this exhaustive work, Prof. Noeldechen has 
availed himself of everything which may assist 
him in determining the order of that long 
series of famous tracts, which begins most 
probably with the exhortations addressed “ to 
the nations” and "to the martyrs,” and ends 
with a diatribe on chastity. His inquiry has 
the additional value of showing incidentally the 
various phases in the mental and spiritual 
development of the greatest writer whioh the 
Western Churoh brought forth before St. 
Augustine. 

The appendix contains a series of quota¬ 
tions from the Code Baroocianus, 142 (comp. 
Brieger’s Zeittchrift fiir Kirchengetch., vi., 
p. 478 tq.) by Dr. O. De Boor. This code 
contains, on fol. 212-224, a number of texts 
from Eusebius. The texts are followed by notes, 


taken from the Christian History of Philippas 
of Side (written about A.D. 430), contain¬ 
ing some curious information, which is given 
on the authority of the early writers, Papias, 
Hegesippus, and Pierius. The sons of Jude, 
the mother of our Lord, who were summoned 
to Borne by the Emperor Domitian (Eos. iii. 17- 
29), bore the names Zoker and James, so we 
are told. To the remark of Clement of 
Alexandria (E. iii. 30) that Peter and Paid and 
Philip were married men, we find the note 
added that Paul “ offered up his wife unto God 
for the sake of the church, having oeased to 
have communication with her.” After the 
passage (E. iii 39 and 25), we read: 

“ Papias says in his seoond book that John the 
divine and James his brother were killed by the 
Jews. Papias learned from the daughters of 
Philippus that Barsabas the Just, having been 
given the poison of an adder to drink, was pre¬ 
served from injury by the name of Christ. He 
relates also other miracles, especially the one con¬ 
cerning the mother of Manaem [perhaps Identical 
with M a naen , the foster brother of Herod the 
tetrarch, a teacher at Antioch, Acts xiil. 1] who 
rose from the dead. About those who were by 
Christ raised from the dead, he says that they 
lived till the time of Hadrian.” 

Into the questions connected with the history 
of Philippus of Side, or the authorities upon 
whom he drew, we cannot now enter. But the 
notes, some of whioh we have quoted, embody 
the traditions of an age whioh succeeded 
immediately that of the twelve apostles. And 
our thanks are due to Dr. De Boor for having 
drawn attention to these interesting ratios, 
whioh appear to have escaped the observation 
of scholars, because they are in the Codex 
Baroocianus braoketed, so to speak, between 
well-known passages. 

Of the Gospels which were not reoeived into 
the canon of the New Testament, and whioh 
have been consequently lost, the most important 
is that according to the Hebrews. The ques¬ 
tion as to the relationship whioh it bore to the 
canonical Gospels has been very differently 
answered by various scholars. Lessing ad¬ 
vanced the ingenious theory that an ancient 
Hebrew work, containing apostolical tradi¬ 
tion, and called "Gospel according to the 
Hebrews," or “ according to the Twelve 
Apostles,” existed among the Jews of Palestine, 
and that it was translated into Greek by 
Matthew. This view was accepted in the main 
by the Tubingen school, and it has again re¬ 
cently been put forward by Hilgenfeld. On 
the other hand, scholars like Gieseler and De 
Wette maintained that this book, so far from 
being the source upon whioh Matthew and 
Luke have drawn, is of a later date, that it re¬ 
cords a tradition whioh is frequently in¬ 
accurate, and that it deserves to be termed 
apocryphal. Dr. Handmaun’s opinion is that 
the aooounts given by the early Christian 
writers refer not to one but to several Hebrew 
gospels. The anoient Jewish Christian com¬ 
munity emigrated from Jerusalem to Pella 
(Eos. iii. 15). Some of its members settled 
down to the east of the Jordan. Distinguished 
from all other congregations by their old- 
fashioned mode of living, they were unable to 
follow the development of doctrine that took 
place in regard to the person of Christ; and 
they were at the end of the seoond oentury 
excluded from the Catholic Churoh. Among 
them there existed two distinct parties: the 
Ebionitic, imbued with Gnostio ideas, which 
has left a record of itself in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, and in a spurious gospel 
“ according to the Twelve,” and the Nazarenes, 
who we.e descended from the Church founded 
at Jerusalem by the apostles, and whose sacred 
book was the Hebrew gospel. This book was 
at an early date translated into Greek. The 
original was used by the historians of early 
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Christianity—by Hegesippus, himself of Jewish 
descent, who wrote about a.d. 170; and by 
Eusebius, who Jived in Palestine (339). The 
translation is frequently alluded to by the 
Alexandrine divines, Clement and Origen. St. 
Jerome, who spent thirty-four years of his life 
in Palestine, found two copies of that Gospel: 
one in the library at Caesarea, and another whioh 
was still in use among Nazarenes in Syria; and 
he mentions expressly [Adv. Pdag. in. 2) that 
it was composed in the Aramaic dialect, which 
had been spoken by Jesus and his disciples, but 
that it was written in Hebrew characters. 
86 far we have stated Dr. Handmann’s opinions, 
but we are unable to follow him in his conclu¬ 
sions as to the age and the importance of the 
Hebrew Gospel. That book was the original, 
he says (p. 133 sq.), of some of the narratives 
con tamed in Matthew as well as in Luke; but 
he seems unable in the first instance to account 
for the ecclesiastical tradition which connected it 
with Matthew alone. The dear statement of 
Irenaeus [Adv. Baer. i. 26)—“ Ebionaei solo 
autem eo quod eat secundum Matthaeum evan- 
gelio utuntur” (repeated iii. 12)—he sets aside 
with the remark that the Father, who spent 
his life in the south of Gaul, at Vienne and 
Lyons, was not accurately informed about a 
seot which existed in the East (p. 36). And the 
authority of St. Jerome he impugns on the 
ground that that Father, although himself 
better informed, did not venture to oast doubts 
on a tradition whioh identified the Hebrew 


gospel with Matthew, and which was supported 
by men like Epiphanius and Irenaeus (p. 64). 
This supposition, however, leaves the origin of 
that tradition unexplained; nor is it easy to 
see why St. Jerome should have been afraid of 
committing himsdf to a statement which the 
simplest reference to the two Gospels would 
have borne out. According to Dr. Handmann, 
the Hebrew Gospel is the most ancient reoord 
of Jesus’s life ; next oomes Mark: from these 
two sources in the main the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke have been compiled (p. 136 sq.). But 
when we eliminate from the first and the third 
Gospel all those portions which they have in 
oommon with the seoond, we do not see that 
the remaining chapters show any affinity with 
the Hebrew fragments which have come down 
to us. These fragments have a character of 
their own. Comparing passages like the one 
on the baptism of Jesus (St. Jer. Ad. Jet. ii. 1); 


" It came to pass when the Lord ascended from 
the water, the font of the Holy Spirit descended 
upon him, and rested upon him, and said unto 
him : My son, in all the prophets did I expect 
thee, that thou mightest come, and that I might 
rest in thee. For thou art my rest, thou art my 
firstborn son, who reignest in eternity ”; 


or that wonderful soene (8t. Jer.,D« Vir. III., c. 2) 
where the risen Jesus appears to his brother 
James, with the fantastic description of the 
transfiguration where “ the mother, the Spirit, 
seizes him by one hair of his head, and carries 
him to the great mountain of Thabor ” (Orig. 
In Joh. 2,6)—we understand at once the venera¬ 
tion with whioh the Alexandrine divines 
regarded this Gospel, and the sound judgment 
with whioh the church excluded it from the 
New Testament. We have no reason to regret 
this decision. Nor can we expect to derive 
from this book any information regarding the 
origin of onr Gospels, unless by some happy 
chance a copy of one of St. Jerome’s transla¬ 
tions, or better still of the Aramaic original, 
now perhaps buried beneath the rubbish of 
some Eastern monastery, be brought to light. 
And this is not—considering the discovery of 
the codex Sin a iticus, and in late years of the 
Didaehe —an altogether vain hope. 


N0TE8 AND NEWS. 

The death of Baron de Witte, the eminent 
Belgian archaeologist, creates a seoond vaoanoy 
among the eight Foreign Members of the 
Aoadcmie -des Inscriptions. After his and 
Amari’s death, there are at present but six 
Foreign Members left—Bossi at Rome (1867), 
Max Muller at Oxford (1869), Gorresio at Turin 
(1876), Cobet at Leiden (1876), Rawlinson at 
London (1887), and Miklosich at Vienna (1888). 

The following will, so far as we know, be the 
English members present at the eighth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, whioh will 
meet at Stockholm and Christiania during the 
first fortnight of September. Prof. Max 
Muller will be the guest of the King of Sweden 
and Norway, the patron of the congress; 
Profs. Sayoe and Maodonell will represent 
Oxford, and Prof. Bensley Cambridge; while 
Mr. F. W. Percival has been chosen as their 
delegate by the Society of Antiquaries. Prof. 
Sayoe and Mr. Percival propose to visit St. 
Petersburg before going to Stockholm. 

Mb. Andrew Lang has collected or retold a 
number of fairy stories, whioh will be published 
early in the autumn season by Messrs. Long¬ 
mans under the title of The Blue Fairy Book, 
with numerous illustrations by Mr. H. J. Ford 
and Mr. G. P. Jaoomb Hood. 

Mb. H. S. Salt, the biographer of James 
Thomson, is now engaged in writing a Life of 
Thoreau. 

Jeanie Morison —the author of a notioeable 
poem, entitled “ The Purpose of the Ages ”— 
has written an outline analysis of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Sordello,” which will be published 
shortly by Means. William Blackwood & Sons. 

Mb. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley—who 
has made a speciality of handsomely printed 
books about Soottish history — announces a 
series to be (tailed “ The Historical Castles and 
Mansions of Sootland,” by Mr. A. H. Millar. 
Each volume will be illustrated with a photo¬ 
gravure frontispieoe, and numerous other en¬ 
gravings. The first, to be issued in the present 
autumn, will deal with the counties of Perth, 
Forfar, and Fife. The impression will be 
striotly limited. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a sort 
of reply to Mr. Mowbray Morris’s recent Life 
of Olaverhonse, whioh will be oalled Olavers, 
the Despot't Champion: a Scot's Biography, by a 
Southerner. 

The next volume in the “ Badminton 
Library,” to be published in the autumn, is 
Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling, written by 
Messrs. Walter H. Pollock, F. C. Grove, Walter 
Armstrong, E. B. Mitchell, and M. PrSvost. 
This will be followed later by Golf, to which 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
and Sir William Simpson (among others) will 
contribute. 

The Early English Text Society will issue 
early in August, as its seoond text for this year 
in its Original Series, Mr. Rhodes's edition 
of the interlinear Anglo-Saxon glosses and 
original Latin of the Liber Scintillarum by an 
unknown Defensor; and in its Extra Series 
—the seoond and last book tor 1889—part v. of 
Mr. A. J. Ellis’s great work on Early English 
Pronunciation. This part deals with our 
modern English dialects, as illustrating the 
earlier ones, and contains nearly a thousand 
pages. The Philologioal and Chauoer Societies 
also unite in publishing this book. 

Dr. Thomas Miller, of Gottingen, has sent 
to press for the Early English Text Society 
his new edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
in Latin and the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred. 
For the benefit of the less learned members of 
the society a modern English version will be 


printed at the foot of the parallel Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon texts, according to the society’s 
rule. 

Dr. Luiok is to edit for the Early English 
Text Society a small volume of Miscellaneous 
Alliterative Poems, from Robert Thornton’s 
Additional MS. in the British Museum and 
other souroes. 

Mb. Emil Werner has undertaken to edit 
for the Chaucer Society the Early English 
version of Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus, on 
which Chauoer founded (more or less) his 
“Legend of Good Women,” though he had 
other sources for his poem, as Prof. Skeat 
points out in his excellent new editio n of it for 
the Clarendon Press. 


Mr. W. Davenport Adams has in the press 
a new volume of essays, entitled Rambus in 
Bookland. Mr. Elliot Stock will publish the 
work shortly. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a volume of sketches of maritime life, 
by Mr. W. Clark Russell, taking its title from 
“The Romanoe of Jenny Harlow,” whioh 
reoently appeared in the English Illustrated. 
The book will have a frontispieoe drawn by 
Mr. F. Barnard. 

Miss F. E. Cooke, the author of popular 
biographies of Richard Cobden, Lloyd Garri¬ 
son, and others, is engaged upon a life of Father 
Damien for young people, whioh will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. in 
September. 

The September volume in the “ Camelot ” 
series will be More’s Utopia, with an introduc¬ 
tion by Mr. Maurice Adams. 

The forthcoming number of the Library will 
contain the following articles : “The Library of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England,” by 
J. B. Bailey; “The Tokyo Library," by 8. 
Tegima, director of the library; a first instal¬ 
ment of “ Caxtoniana,” by F. Norgate; and 
Notes on Swedish libraries, by J. P. Brisooe. 

The Admiralty have placed the order for the 
supply of naval libraries in the hands of Mr. 
Thomas Laurie. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoadcmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Boissier read a paper upon the 
religion of Boethius. Many authorities have 
reoently maintained that he was a pagan; but M. 
Boissier supported the older view, that he was 
aChristian. He was certainly born of a Christian 
family, and was the friend and son-in-law of 
Symmaohus. The authenticity of the Christian 
writings attributed to Boethius has been dis¬ 
puted ; but this question is settled by Holder’s 
disoovery of the fragments of Cassiodonis, in 
which they are formally ascribed to him. The 
pagan character of the famous De Consolations 
Philosophiae is to be explained by the fact that 
many Christians of that time who had reoeived 
a classical education prided themselves on 
keeping their religion and their philosophy 
apart. Saint Augustine has left philosophical 
dialogues, which are full of Plato and Cicero, 
but contain no allusions to Christ or the Bible. 


The American resident of Florence, who is 
modestly content to be known under tke 
initials W. F., has printed, as No. iv. » his 
“Bibliographical Notioes,” a second ™t of 
books printed in Iceland between'“’S and 
1844, supplementary to the Br 1 ™ Museum 
Catalogue. That Catalogue c 5 ” 8 titles of 
such books, of whioh 3., sre absent from 
W. F.’s collection. Ths*™ “f, 86 “ Biblio¬ 
graphical Notices ” aft* 1 . *° titles, and the 
seoond now adds ^ ^ J? m0T f> raising the 
total number o' I?**? *<? been 
printed in ^luhment of a 

press at R»*]a^k (1844) to 448. to one 

who cs-oot admit a passion for JKndio 
biblittfraphy this work must prove attra*^ 
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both from the extraordinary pains expended 
upon its production and the accnraoy of its 
details. The earliest entry in chronological 
order is a Catechism translated from the Latin 
by Arngiimur Jonsson, and printed at H6lar in 
1596. Bat the most interesting is the first 
edition of the Passion Hymns of Hallgrimar 
Petarsson (1666), to which is appended a com¬ 
plete bibliography of the work. There is also 
the second volume of the first newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Iceland, the Itlandeke Maanedt- 
Tidender of Hrappsey (1775). At the end are 
some corrections and additions to “Biblio¬ 
graphical Notices,” I.; and a fall index of 
names and titles, with a table of the books 
according to their plaoea of printing. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now added At 
Last: a Christmas in the West Indies, with 
the original illustrations, to their cheap edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s Works. It is interesting 
to learn that this narrative of travel has been 
only less popular than the novels. It was 
first published, in two volumes, in 1871; a one 
volume edition was called for in the following 
year; and it has been since reprinted no less 
than ten times. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We hear that Dr. David Masson, the historian 
of Milton, contemplates resigning shortly the 
chair of rhetoric and English literature at 
Eiinburgh, which he has held since 1865, when 
he succeeded Aytoun. 

Da. Sandys, the Public Orator at Cam¬ 
bridge, has sent to press an edition of the 
speech of Demosthenes against the Law of 
Leptines, with introduction and oritical and 
explanatory notes. It will be published by the 
Syndics of the University Press. 

Mr. G. G. A. Murray, fallow of New 
College, Oxford, has been elected by the 
Glasgow university oourt to the professorship 
of Greek, vacant by the removal of Prof. Jebb 
to Cambridge. Mr. Murray took his degree 
only last year, after a very brilliant under¬ 
graduate career. 

Mb. J. J. Bears has been appointed to the 
professorship of moral philosophy at Trinity 
Gollejge, Dublin, vaoant by the death of Dr. 
Magmte. 

Glasgow University last week conferred the 
hon. degree of LL.D. upon Herr Joseph 
Joachim, who is already a doctor of music of 
both Oxford and Cambridge. 

Os Thursday of this week Prof. Sayoe re¬ 
ceived the hon. degree of D.D. at Edinburgh. 

Dr. John Strothers has resigned the pro¬ 
fessorship of anatomy at Aberdeen, which he 
has held for more than forty-four years. 

' A committee has been formed, among former 
students, to present a testimonial to Prof. 
Kennedy on his retirement from the chair of 
mechanical engineering at University College, 
London, which he has occupied for the last 
fifteen years. 

It isperbaps worthy of note that, in the re¬ 
bent degree list of the Victoria University, 
the highest honours were obtained by a woman, 
who was placed alone in the first class in 
cl assies. 

According to a statement printed in the 
New Vork Evening Pott, the total benefactions 
from private sources to forty-five American 
colleges amount in the aggregate to 3,293,500 
dollars (say £658,000). 

A department of paedagogics has been 
established in the university of Pennsylvania, 
sufficient funds having been subscribed to found 
a special library, and to provide the salary of a 
professor for three years. 


The following are the numbers of students at 
the German universities this session: Berlin, 
4939; Munich, 3622; Leipzig, 3322; Halle, 
1800; Wurzburg, 1586; Tubingen, 1410; Bonn, 
1406 ; Breslau, 1329; Heidelburg, 1194; 
Freiburg, 1191; Erlangen, 970; Gottingen, 
950; Marburg, 852; Jeua, 654; Munster, 448. 


TRANSLATION. 

THREE GIPSY SONGS. 

[Tss originals of the three following gipsy songs 
will be found in an excellent little volume, Through 
Romany Bongland, by Laura Alexandrine Smith, 
reoently published by Mr. David Stott.] 


SPANISH : KALAGUINA. 

If my little mother dear, 

If my little mother sweet. 

Saw me passing in my pain, 

Tears she’d rain upon the street. 

n. 

SPANISH: FANDANGO CON HITOBNBLLO. 

Will you give me these pearly tears 
That down your cheeks have rolled f 
I will take them to Granada 
To be set in rings of gold. 

in. 

ANGLO-XOHANT : CANO OILLII. 

Thy white breasts 
My pillows shall be ; 

Thy bright eyes 
The lamps for me ! 

Ah! dearest girl. 

Do not disdain, 

I may not see 
Thy face again. 

William E. A. Aeon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expotitor for August oontains a valuable 
sketch of the exegesis of Columbanus by Prof. 
Stokes; an essay of melancholy interest by 
the late W. H. Simoox on the Prodigal and his 
Brother; a study of “theorder of Melchizedek,” 
in Heb. viL, by Dr. Bruoe; of Psalm viiL, by 
Prof. Cheyne; and of St. Paul’s disoussioa of 
Galatian Judaising, by Mr. Bendall; an essay 
on the phrase “ unprofitable servants,” by Mr. 
J. J. Murphy; and a keen review of voL ii. of 
the English edition of Schrader’s Cuneiform 
Intcripliont and the Old Teatament, by “ E.” 


THE HOUSE-COMMUNITIES AND CO¬ 
OPERATIVE UNIONS OF BULGARIA. 

Mr. J. E. Gueshov, the Bulgarian economist, 
whose name is identified with some important 
incidents in the struggle of his people for 
national life and freedom, has recently pub¬ 
lished three interesting articles in the leading 
Bulgarian review —Periodichetko Spitanie— 
whioh appears at Sofia. The subject which he 
treats is the system of house-communities and 
co-operative societies in his native country. The 
house-communities of the Slavs have been 
already discussed by Prof. Bogisic' and the 
late Sir Henry Maine. It is chiefly, however, 
the Serbian sadrugat whioh are known in 
Western Europe. The Bulgarian communal 
systems have been described only by M. de 
Laveleye, with the exception of Herr Kanitz, 
who has told us something of a Bulgarian 
zadruga, whioh he found at Sukhin-dol. 

In the first place it must be clearly stated that 
the word zadruga is met with only among the 
Croats and Serbs. It is unknown to the 
Bulgarians; but it is used as a convenient term 
by M. Gueshov, on acoount of its having been 
employed extensively by Westera writers. The 
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Bulgarians sometimes call it kupshtina, of which 
a form— eknpstchina —is met with among the 
Groats. Our author thinks, with considerable 
reason, that the word zadruga is implied in the 
Greek Spouyyot, employed by the Byzantine 
writer, Michael Acominatus (De Thtttalia, 
rjutque Agro). _ The head of the Bulgarian 
house-community is called domakin, tie man 
of the house, and not ttarthina, the elder, as 
among the Serbs. The domakin is usually 
either married or a widower; he may, how¬ 
ever, be a single man. M. Gueshov remembers 
at most only one zadruga the head of whioh 
was a woman, but the rule is to appoint a man; 
and this is natural, for the domakin not only 
governs the zudruga, but represents it to the 
outer world. He sells and buys for it, and is 
its mouthpiece, if such a need arises, before the 
law. To him respect and obedience are due 
from the rest The property and the honour 
of the whole family are entrusted to him. 
The domakina must be either a wife or a widow ; 
cases, however, have occurred where she is 
an unmarried woman. She is generally 
either the wife of the domakin, or widow of a 
previous one. If the house-master has no 
wife, the oldest woman of the community is 
eleoted domakina. It is she who regulates the 
work to be done by the women of the house¬ 
hold—as, for instance, who is to bake or cook 
on particular days; and she arranges the 
domestio labour so as to allow the women time 
for attention to their children and other 
duties. 

The principle of the zadruga is that each 
member must work for the common good 
according to his capacity. Anyone who is 
dissatisfied with the work assigned to him can 
leave the community, and the only goods 
which he is allowed to carry away with him 
as his peeulium are his dothes. If one of the 
women contracts a second marriage with a 
man who is not a memb.r of the zadruga, her 
children by her first husband remain in the 
community, although she herself quits it 
When the young girls marry, they have nothing 
from the zadruga except the zetlra, whioh con¬ 
sists of clothes and bed furniture, for whioh 
the zadruga reoeives what is called a prld— a 
money-payment from the bridegroom. 

These house-communities are spread over 
Bulgaria from Leskovatz in the north to 
Maoedonia; but concerning the latter part of 
the country, M. Gueshov is not able to give 
us any minute details. It was handed book to 
the Turks by the lamentable treaty of Berlin, 
and must wait patiently its reunion with 
Bulgaria—its inevitable destiny. As an instance 
of a well-known zadruga, details are given us 
of that of Gornya-Banya, not far from Sofia. 
The head of this community is a priest. About 
four years ago it consisted of twenty-eight and 
now has more than thirty-five members, and is 
ruled by the domakin, Todorin. With him work 
his six brothers, one of whom is a priest, a 
second a farmer, a third a shepherd, a fourth 
a miller, a fifth the keeper of an inn, and a 
sixth a tailor. No property is private among 
them with the exception of their clothes. All 
work for the house-community; even the 
priest, if he gets money from any quarter, from 
a wedding, christening, or funeral, is obliged to 
bring it into the oommon fund. Jlhedomakina, 
the wife of Todorin, arranges whioh of her 
sisters-in-law shall bake one day, and whioh 
shall cook. One oven and one kettle suffice for 
the thirty-five members of the zadruga. 
According to M. Gueshov, concord and love 
prevail in this community; and the priest 
assured him that if they had possessed in 
severalty, they could never have passed through 
the terrible period of the last Busso-Turkish 
war. 

Since the independence of Bulgaria no legal 
sanction has been given to this customary 
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right, but it remains deeply rooted as an 
institution in the public mind. An example 
is quoted of a member of a zadruga who 
purchased two plots of land, and sought the 
authority of the law to have them confirmed as 
his individual property. The law decided in 
his favour; but the whole village rose against 
him, and he was obliged to hand over his 
newly acquired property to the zadruga to be 
held in common. “ Quid leges sine moribus ? ” 
says M. Gueshov. Of what use are the laws 
of a country, he asks, if they are not based 
upon the public conscience and national 
institutions P 

The first article concludes with a discussion 
of the arguments which have been urged by 
legists for and against the communal system. 
But we mustnot trouble readers of the Academy 
with the re-statement of a question which has 
been already threshed out. M. Gueshov is 
obliged to confess, in spite of his admiration 
for the system, that it is dying out. The mir 
in Russia is already being exploited by the 
kulaks and miroyeds. According to M. Eeolus, 
the Serbian zadrugas are diminishing; and, by a 
law passed in Croatia in 1874, no fresh ones can 
be created in that part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, although the custom seems deeply 
rooted in the country. 

In his second, essay M. Gueshov gives us some 
interesting statistics regarding the oo-operative 
market gardeners of Bulgaria. These indus¬ 
trious men do not confine themselves to any 
particular localities, but travel about and 
raise vegetables on plots of ground which they 
hire; and we must remember that before every¬ 
thing the Slav is an agriculturist. These co¬ 
operative societies remind us of the Bussian 
artels, in which the artisans unite their earn¬ 
ings and maintain a common table. The unit 
of the gardeners’ co-operative sooiety is the 
working gardener. If a man has gained ex¬ 
perience in this calling, he can easily enter one 
of the societies, even if he has no money, for 
capital is not a necessary condition of admis¬ 
sion. The union is called a taifa, and is great 
or little according to the size of the garden 
which it is proposed to cultivate, and that of 
the town which offers a market for their pro¬ 
ducts. The head is called master, or in the 
native terms chorbadjia or taifadjiar— words of 
Turkish origin. He holds the purse, and keeps 
the accounts. After him in importance is the 
prodavach, or salesman, to whom is entrusted 
the sale of the vegetables. These two function¬ 
aries have greater shares than the rest; but 
the funds of the society are distributed in pro¬ 
portion among the ortatsi, or workers in the 
garden. Minute details are given on these 
points by M. Gueshov, who also enables us to 
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essay our author fur¬ 
nishes lists of other co-operative unions at 
present existing in Bulgaria, and the numbers 
of their members. Besides market-gardeners, 
there are co-operative societies of shepherds 
reapers, masons, bakers, tinkers, and potters! 
The latter appear to have a jargon confined to 
themselves. Is not this to be accounted for by 
their probably being often gipsies ? 

All these statistics afford an interesting study 
of the industry and frugality of the Bulgarian, 
who seems to have great things in store for him 
now that he has shaken off the cruel Turkish 
yoke and has earned the respect of all Europe 
Une thing is certain: if co-operation be. as 
some economists have stated, the ultimate 
of the labour question, the Bulgarians 
exhibit a well-developed form of it, and their 
system is worth our study. 

W. B. Morfill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR IN ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE II. 

London: July 81, 1889. 

During his residence at the Russian embassy 
in London Prince Antiochus Cantemir made 
many friends, and his correspondence with J. J. 
Zamboni—the resident of the Duke of 
Darmstadt—which is preserved in the Bodleian 
Library,* may illustrate the cordial relations 
subsisting between them. “ His house was 
the rendezvous of scholars,” says the Abbe 
Guasoo; and it is a well-known fact that the 
first Bussian satirist wrote some satires in 
London. Here he learnt Italian, and arranged 
for publishing his father’s History of the 
Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire .f 
Six years’ residence in Eogland was not time 
lost for a man who, even in the year 1724, in a 
most humble-petition to Peter the Great, ex¬ 
pressed his wish to go abroad for the purpose 
of study. 

In the beginning of September, 1738, Lord 
Harrington informed the English resident at 
St. Petersburg that Prince A. Cantemir was 
going to leave London. By the letter of re¬ 
vocation, dated April 18, the Bussian Empress 
Anne Ivanowna appointed Prince Cantemir to 
be minister plenipotentiary at the court of 
Franoe. 

• B. L. Zamboni Papers (MS. AD. v. 57). 
v. ix., f. 547-577. 

t Translated into Eoglish by N. Tindall, 2 p., 
London, 1734-35. ’ F ’ 


Our Affairs,” wrote theempreses to George IL,* 
‘‘requiring at present to recall from your Royal 
Majesty’s Court Our well-beloved and Right-trusty 
Prince Antiochus Cantemir, our Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary, and to employ him in another Com¬ 
mission, We cannot but friendly and sisterly 
acquaint your Majesty therewith by the present, 
kindly desiring Your Majesty favourably to dis¬ 
miss from you the said our Minister." 

The king’s reply to this communication was 
in the following terms : 

“ George the Second, &c., 

‘‘ To the Most High, Most Potent, and Most 
Illustrious Prinoess, Our Most dear Sister, the 
Great Lady Czarina and Great Duchess Anne, Ac., 

“ Most High and most Potent, and most Illus¬ 
trious Princess, Your Czarish Majesty having 
signified to Us by your letter of the 18th April 
Your Resolution of recalling from Our Court Your 
Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary, Prinoe 
Antiochus Cantemir, We could not in justice to 
his merit dismiss him from Our Presence without 
acquainting Your Imperial Majesty how worthy 
he has constantly shewed himself of the Trust 
You reposed in him,, and how much to Our satis¬ 
faction he behaved himself during the whole 
course of his Ministry here, in endeavouring upon 
all occasions to promote and increase the happy 
Union which subsists between Us. The said 
Minister Plenipotentiary will not fail to inform 
Your Imperial Majesty how earnestly We desire 
and wish for the perpetuation of the present 
entire Harmony ana Friendship, and how sensible 
We have always been and still are of Your 
Czarish Majesty’s friendly and sisterly disposi¬ 
tion towards Us, wherein We hope Your Majesty 
will giro him entire credenoe, and so concluding 
with the most sincere assurance of Out boat 
wishes for Your constant Welfare, We most 
earnestly recommend Your Czarish Majesty to the 
Protection of the Almighty. Given at our Im¬ 
perial Palaoe of Kensington this eighth Day of 
September in the year of Our Lord God, 1738 • 
and in the twelfth Year of Our Reign. 

‘‘Your most affectionate Brother, 

“ George B.” 

“ Harrington.”f 

What' was the real reason for the nomination 
of Prinoe Cantemir to France has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Some indications may 
be found, it seems to me, in the despatches 
between the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Harrington on the one side, and the English 
residents at Paris and St. Petersburg on the 
other. 

In the beginning of the year 1738 Prinoe 
Cantemir had been instructed by his govern¬ 
ment to resume friendly intercourse with 
Franoe ; and, if credit may be given to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s despatch, dated January 6, 
173f, Prinoe Cantemir tried to ingratiate 
himself with M. Cambis, the French Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s. Thanks to his 
efforts the relations between Bussia and France 
improved. But this was not all. On June 24, 
C. Rondeau wrote as follows from St. Peters¬ 
burg: 

‘‘ Count Ostorman had sent to desire me to oome to 
his house thh evening; where I was no sooner 
arrived than he read to me a paper by Her 
Czarish Majesty’s order, and desired I would not 
mention it to any body, because he had not been 
ordered to make the following! declaration. Oount 
Osterman told me in great confidence, that the 
Czarina had taken this sudden resolution of send¬ 
ing Prinoe Cantemir to France, in order to show 
and convince the Diet of Sweden that, in case they 
resolved to undertake any thing against Bussia, 
they cannot reasonably expeo; any assistance from 
the Frenoh king, since the Czarina is on suoh good 

* P-B-O. H. P. Royal Letters, Empress of 
Russia, N. 3, f. 23-27. The original, written in 
-Russian and ornamented with a golden border, is 
signed by the Empress’s own hand and counter¬ 
signed by the Vioe• Chancellor, Oount Osterman. 
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terms with Fiance that she has sent a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to that Court.”* 

Prince Cantemir resided at the Court of France 
till the last days of his life. On March 31, 1744 
O.S., he died, to the sorrow of his friends, to 
one of whom the celebrated Montesquieu, on 
being informed of Oantemir’s death, wrote the 
following lines of consolation: 

" L’Abb6 Venuti m'a fait part, mon cher Abbe, 
de l’affitetion que tous a cautee la mort de votre 
ami le prince de Cantimir. . . . Vous trourerez 
par tout des amis pour rem placer celttl que vous aw z 
perdu, mats la Bessie ne rem placera pas si ahemeut 
un ambarsadeur du merite du prince de Can¬ 
timir. . . .”f 

Generations have elapsed since the death of Prince 
Cantemir, but the words of Montesqnieu remain 
true to the present time. 

B. Alexandrenko. 


ADRIEN DE BUT’S TESTIMONY TO A KEMPIS. 

London: July SI, 1889. 

It may interest the many admirers of the 
Imitation and its author to know that Father 
Becker has just completed a series of articles 
in the Pride Historiquee (Brussels) on the 
authorship, giving the results of tne latest 
works on that subject, and many proofs in 
favour of Thomas a Kempis. 

As a supplement. Dr. Cruise, of Dublin, has 
had photographed a page of the Chronicles of 
the Cistercian Monastery of the Dunes, with 
the note on & Kempis signed by Adrien de Bnt. 
In .this one can see at a glance, as Dr. Cruise 
points oat, that this note refers to the year 
1458, to the account of which year it is joined 
on. The use of the present tense “ aedificat” 
shows that Thomas was then living ; while the 
past tense “ descripsit ” refers to the Imitation 
as having been already written. 

Philo-Kemfensis. 


THE UNAUTHORISED REPRINTING OF POEMS. 

Wordsworth’s Cottage, Grasmere: July IS, 1889. 

On public grounds I deem it my duty to 
protest in the most emphatio terms against 
the following infringement of the law relating 
to copyright. From the table of contents on 
the outside of The Bible Society Monthly 
Reporter I recently discovered that a poem of 
mine had been inserted in the May number of 
that periodical without my knowledge or per¬ 
mission. The poem in question was first pub¬ 
lished in my Sonneti, and other Verse, and 
afterwards in Sacred Song. It is needless to 
state that the oopyright of these volumes has 
not yet expired. 

Unfortunately, this appropriation of other 
people’s property is not the only offence of which 
thO' editor nas been guilty, nor is it the most 
serious. To suit his own taste he has thought 
fit to make various alterations in several of the 
lines, and has thus defaoed any beanty which 
the poem may previously have possessed. To 
print my name at the foot of such a mangled 
and incorrect version of my work appears to 
me to be a most unkind and libellous untruth, 
for the poem as thus altered is not mine. If I 
am rightly informed, many thousand copies of 
this incorrect version of my lines will have been 
distributed in this periodical (price one half¬ 
penny), not only almost in every town of the 
United Kingdom, but also through Canada, 
Australia, the West Indies, and most of our 
other colonies. 

In conclusion, I would state that I have no 
doubt that the editor has sinned tbrongh 

* P. R. O. Russia. St. Petersburg, Rondeau, 
N. 31. 

t Lettre k l’Abbfi Gtiasco, de 1” aout 1744, 
Oeuvres oompliUt it Monteemitu, v. Til., p. 271 (ed. 
Laboulaye, Paris, 1879). 


want of thought, and not through any wrong 
intention; but it is because it is so easy to err 
in these matters through want of thought that 
I am constrained to write this letter in the hope 
of preventing such misdoings in fnture. 

Samuel Waddington. 


SCIENCE; 

Bird-Life of the Bordere. By Absl Chap¬ 
man. (Gurney & Jackson.) 

He is the best observer of animal life who is 
a sportsman as well as a naturalist. The 
enthusiasm of the one quickens the patient 
watchfulness of the other. Most probably 
the sportsman who is also a naturalist will 
earn the black looks of those who are merely 
sportsmen when he hangs behind in the 
stnbbles to determine the name of some little 
bird in a neighbouring hedge; and he will 
indubitably lose his chance, as the thickest of 
the pheasants approach his comer, became he 
will watch the proceedings of a green wood¬ 
pecker on an old elm. But everywhere he 
gains double enjoyment for his hobbies, and 
if he only takes pains to write in fluent Eng¬ 
lish a tithe of what he has thus seen and 
heard, the chances are that he produces a 
charming book. St. John, in the last genera¬ 
tion, was the typical example of this union of 
outdoor tastes; Colquhoun and A. E. Knox 
in the present. All three have left lovers of 
the conntry delightful pictures of the quaint 
manners and habits of the native birds and 
beasts. And now Mr. Chapman, from the pleni¬ 
tude of experience garnered during years of 
shooting and observation of nature, has written 
a volume on the bird life of the fells and 
coast of Northumberland well worthy of being 
named with their books. The Bird Life of 
the Bordere will enchant all who are fond of 
birds, and who have themselves penetrated 
into remote districts in order to study them 
at leisure; while stay-at-home naturalists will 
be pleased to possess the graphic piotures of 
border moor and moss which these ably 
written pages contain. Sympathy with all 
living creatures, careful observation with 
cautious deductions, and strong love for the 
bleak moors and wild scenery of the Cheviots 
—such are the characteristics of this most 
interesting book. 

A student of the Reports on birds from the 
different lighthouses, issued by a Committee 
of the British Association, might grumble at 
Mr. Chapman’s criticism—“ They appear quite 
as remarkable for what they omit as for what 
they include.” He speaks generously at 
other times on the usefulness of these Reports, 
in which we quite agree; bat it is surely 
unreasonable to expect too much of the light¬ 
house-keepers, who are not trained ornith¬ 
ologists, and who give their time and trouble 
freely to the scheme. What is really wanted 
is an abstract and index to the whole series of 
reports, and this is now being done by a com¬ 
petent ornithologist. Mr. Chapman murmurs 
too at the legal restrictions imposed upon 
shooting wild fowl after March 2. That date 
was adopted after due consideration, and the 
Act passed in the interest of the many. 
Doubtless there may be friction in its working 
every here and there, but every protective 
law labours under the same objection. We 
know a trout river in Devon which would 
“fish” beautifully in January, but anglers 


wait loyally, however much they may chafe, 
until February 2. It is not “ maudlin senti 
mentality ” to fine a poor man for overworking 
his horse. One more grumble and we have 
done. With ordinary sporting writers the 
use of slang terms goes for granted. Mr. 
Chapman writes such pore English, and 
describes so well, that it is a pity to see his 
prose disfigured with such commercial sole¬ 
cisms as “in due course,” to “negotiate” 
meaning to “shoot," a “contingent” of 
ducks, and the “ inauguration ” of a month 
for its “ commencement.” 

Mr. Chapman conducts his reader through 
the bird y ear on the Cheviots, giving sketches 
of the birds seen at each season, together 
with its scenery, as he advances. This plan 
admits of much pleasant writing and many 
curious anecdotes of his favourites. He 
dwells especially on the regulsr succession 
season by season, almost week by week at 
some times, of different birds; and nowhere 
can the bird-lover meet with a better account 
of the migrations of these birds. He sgrees 
with Dr. Tristram as to the polar origin of 
all bird life, and traces many of the northern 
birds to our shores and to the southern limit 
of their wanderings. April 20 is the day he 
fixes on for the stirring of birds on the hills. 
The common sandpiper then arrives, and a 
multitude of diverse birds begin laying, moved 
by the pulse of spring. Many birds have 
begun to leave the district by the middle of 
June, and summer for the birds which 
have fixed on the moors ends in July. 
A fresh set come into prominence during 
August. It will astonish many readers to 
find how destructive the telegraph wires 
which run along the border roads are to wild 
birds. The raven is scarce, it seems, on the 
Cheviots; bnt it is somewhat Burprising to 
hear that the buzzard has disappeared, and 
that the peregrine is fast following it. There 
are some sensible pages on the grouse disease, 
and perhaps not every grouse shooter knows 
that this bird only feeds in the evening. In 
every page occur observations well worthy of 
being put on record. Thns, sportsmen may 
remember that the solitary snipe never occurs 
in the winter; by the middle of October it 
has passed to its southern home. The 
coquettishness of black game, grouse, and 
golden plover during mid-autumn is another 
noticeable fact. A blackcock’s lek is gener¬ 
ally associated with early spring. Many 
confuse the goosander with the merganser. 
The former is essentially a fresh-water bird, 
whereas the merganser is a sea duck. The 
resemblances between the wren and the water 
onzel have struck observers before, but the 
details on the movements of snipe in the 
winter quarters are admirably described. 
Even in grouse shooting a novelty to most 
men is here treated—the Northumbrian 
method of approaching these birds when 
wild by means of accompanying an empty 
cart over the moors. Indeed, the sections on 
grouse and black cock are most carefully 
written. Even the oldest sportsmen might 
obtain wrinkles from them. 

The second part of the book is occupied 
with punting for wild fowl on the ooze and 
sand fiats of the north-eastern coast. The 
descriptions of midnight gunning amid ioe 
and snow give a lively picture of the hard¬ 
ships which accompany a form of sport to 
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which its devotees are strongly attached. 
Every sportsman will enjoy these recitals, 
but their technicality excuses ns from enter¬ 
ing further into their details. 

A few pages are devoted to the trout and 
falmon fisher. Even here a curious fact is 
noted that salmon never ascend the eastern, 
or plutonic rock, channel of the Redewater 
for the purpose of spawning. They invariably 
prefer the main stream which flows through 
moor and moss. 

It would be inexcusable, however, to forget 
the illustrations. Mr. Chapman too modestly 
describes them as “intended to serve as 
character-sketches.” We have no difficulty 
in recognising every bird portrayed in them, 
so great is their fidelity to nature. Although 
rough pen-and-ink sketches reproduced by 
photo-zincography, their character exactly 
suits the wild scenes and the birds of the 
moorland and river delineated in them. They 
add a great charm to a book redolent of wild 
life ana careful observation. The sketch of 
black game disturbed on a stone dyke, and 
just preparing to fly, is admirable; so are 
the golden plovers. If we take exception to 
the alarmed curlew represented on p. 73, it 
is only because the other sketches of birds 
are so excellent, and because the curlews 
depicted on p. 34 are lifelike. 

These remarks should send many readers to 
Mr. Chapman’s book. They will not be dis¬ 
appointed. It is a most valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the birds which frequent 
mountain, moor, and estuary. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EGYPTIAN “TUB-8HA.” 

London: Juljr J9, 1838. 

In connexion with the great discoveries made 
in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie concerning a 
light-baired people of “Tur-sha” origin, it 
may be useful to bring to recoUeotion that 
Prof. Heinrich Brugsch identified the Tur-sha 
with the Trojans (see Dr. Sohliemann’s Iliot). 
Another people in Northern Africa, whom the 
Greeks called Maxyes, Prof. Brugsch identified 
with the Mashaua, or Mashaua-sha, of the 
Egyptians. The Maxyes, aooordiDg to Hero- 
dotos, themselves said that “they were the 
descendants of men who came from Troy.” The 
Thrakian kinship of the Trojans would account 
for the light hair of the Tur-sha. 

Kabl Blind. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

The most noteworthy papers in the August 
number of the Journal of the Anthropological 
Instituteare by Major Oonder on the Early Races 
of Western Asia, and by Messrs. Jacobs and 
Spielman on the Comparative Anthropometry 
of English Jews. The latter is illustrated by 
a plate of curves showing graphically the 
results obtained by the examination of 423 
Jews and Jewesses, partly in the East End and 
partly in the West End of London, and com¬ 
paring these results with those obtained in Mr. 
Gal ton’s classical experiments in his anthropo- 
metrio laboratory at the Health Exhibition in 
1885. 

We would draw attention to an interesting 
paper, by Mr. Stuart Glennie, in the last volume 
of the Trantacliont of the Boyal Historical 
Society (Longmans). Mr. Stuart Glennie has 
brought together a large mass of facts in support 
of the theory that the civilisations of the world 


are due to what he calls “ tbe Arkhaian White 
Races,” of whom the ancient Egyptians and 
Akkadians of Chaldea would be the leading 
representatives. These races were distinguished 
by a certain type of skull and feature, by their 
white skin, and by their masterful intelligence 
and originality. They possessed in common 
oertain traditions of primitive kinship, of a 
Paradise and of a Deluge; and the civilisations 
they evolved under favouring conditions were, 
in the first instanoe, the result of a superior 
power of organisation, whioh enabled them to 
oommand the labour of the black or coloured 
races. The Arkhaian white races were succeeded 
about 3000 b o. by the Semites, another branch 
of the white race; and about 600 b.o. the 
Semites were superseded as leaders of civilisa¬ 
tion by the wmte-skinned Aryans. If this 
theory can be maintained—and the facts by 
which it is supported have been drawn from 
the best authorities, and are thoroughly up to 
date—it will have important consequences for 
the study of mythology, religion, and institu¬ 
tions. Instead, for instanoe, of finding in the 
grosser myths of the white races survivals of 
their primitive oulture, we should find in them 
merely survivals of the superstitions of the 
lower races with whom the white races were in 
contact, and with whom their blood may have 
become partially mixed. So, again, myths 
found among the lower races may be but mis¬ 
understood symbolisms of the higher races by 
whom they were subdued. Similarly tbe 
institutions of polyandry and matriarchy would 
be explained by the supremacy of the white 
woman over the members of an inferior raoe. 
Mr. Stuart Glennie’s arguments deserve the 
serious attention of anthropologists and his¬ 
torians. At all events it is now oertain that the 
old Egyptians belonged to the white raoe, 
Virchow’s researches having satisfactorily 
settled the question; and it is highly probable 
that the Akkadians did so too. 

We have reoeived three parts of the new 
volume of the Internationales Archiv fiir Eth¬ 
nographic (London: Triibner.) The most im¬ 
portant article is that by Dr. F. von Lusohan, 
of Berlin, upon the shadow-play so popular 
throughout Asiatio Turkey, under the name of 
“Karagos.” Another elaborate article, by Mr. 
R. Parkinson, deals with the manners and 
customs of the natives of the Gilbert Islands, 
in New Britain. Mr. Felix Driessen describes, 
in English, a silk fabrio manufactured at Sama- 
rang in Java by the process known as “ tie and 
dye ”; and Dr. H. Sohurlz contributes a 
monograph on the throwing-knife or toma¬ 
hawk used by various negro tribes in Central 
Africa. All these four articles are illustrated 
| with fine cbromo-lithographio plates. A new 
feature in the Archiv is the larger spaoe now 
devoted to notes from museums and notices of 
anthropological publications, which contribute 
to make it in valuable to ethnologists. We 
would specially mention the bibliography in 
each part compilod by Dr. G. J. Dozy. 

The last number of the Journal of the An¬ 
thropological Society of Bombay (London: 
Triibner) oontains several papers of more than 
utual interest. Mr. E. Rehatsek gives statistics 
of suicides in Bombay city. Their rate per 
] million of the population is nearly 119, as com¬ 
pared with 170 in Berlin and 87 in London; 
and tbe proportion is excessively high among 
Psrsis. Mr. H. H. Risley sends a preliminary 
report upon his ethnographic survey of Bengal, 
from which we learn that 

“ the higher castes seem to conform to a type which 
we are justified in describing as Aryan ; the hill- 
tribes of Ohutia Nagpur show some of the marked 
characteristics of the negrito races; there is no 
material difference between the so-called Dravidian 
and Kolarian tribes, and neither of them contains 
I any appreciable admixture of Mongolian blood.” 


Mr. Kedarnath Basu enumerates no less than 
232 popular superstitions in Bengal, some of 
which are curious— e.y., the crossing of the path 
by a oat is most inauspicious. Mr. Purshotam 
Balkrishna Joshi gives an account of the 
Gondhalis—a class of Maratha bards, who have 
preserved many historical ballads of the last 
century. And, finally, Dr. Gerson da Ounha de¬ 
scribes his unique collection of Indian talismans, 
amulets, luoky ooins, &o., the origin of which 
he is disposed to assign to Babylonia. This col¬ 
lection includes thirty-seven examples of the 
Bamatanka so highly prized in Southern 
India. 

The report of Mr. A. Rea, archaeological 
surveyor for Southern India—as printed iu 
Triibner't Record— gives some interesting facts 
about tbe practioe of ereoting kistvaens at the 
present day in Kistna district. The practioe 
is confined to certain low castes of the 
Vaiahnava sect; all the Saivites burn their 
dead, 

“The body is laid horizontally in a shallow 
grave, the earth is heaped over it in a long narrow 
mound, and these kistvaens are then placed over 
it. They do not approach a square, as in the 
ancient examples, but bear a proportion to the 
size of the body. At the head and feet are small 
upright slabs about two feet broad; long slabs 
are placed upright at the sides, and another of 
sufficient length and breadth to cover these four 
upright stones is laid on the top. In some in¬ 
stances a separate stone is plaoed upright at the 
head of the grave.” 

Mr. Rea points out that the praotice serves to 
protect the remains from wild beasts; and he 
also suggests that the old megalithio kistvaens 
were superseded by the custom of plating the 
body of the dead in a large earthenware sar¬ 
cophagus. 

The August number of the Indian Magazine 
(Regan Paul, Trench & Go.) oontains two 
articles of interest to anthropologists. Mr. 
G. F. Sheppard, of the Bombay Civil Servioe, 
describes the marriage customs of the Kunbia 
—the great cultivating caste of Gujarat—with 
special reference to me movement for reduc¬ 
ing the exaggerated expenses attendant on a 
wedding; ana Munshi Milkha Ram contributes 
some notes on country life in Bhadur, one of 
the minor states in the plain of the Punjab. 
Both artioles refer to infanticide as dying 
out. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund for July oontains a set of 
“ answerstoquestionsoonoeming the inhabitants 
of tbe country,” contributed Dy Mr. Joseph 
Jibrail, who has lived as a teaoher among the 
Druzes on Mount Carmel. The most curious 
beliefs of the Druzes are those oonneoted with 
China; they believe China to be a holy land, 
and that when they die they will be reborn in 
China. Eclipses are caused by a dragon eating 
a piece of the sun or moon. Some of their 
beliefs recall those of the early Gnostic and 
Maniohaean sects in Syria. 

Mb. Hxkby Withebbbk Henshaw has re¬ 
printed from the American Anthropologist a lec¬ 
ture which he recently delivered in tbe National 
Museum, Washington, on the question, “Who 
are the American Indians f ” It is most 
remarkable for suggesting no solution of the 
problem, mid is otherwise very sensible and 
dearly expressed. Perhaps the one definite 
statement is that the Indian race must have 
originated, whether in America or elsewhere, 
at an epoch so remote as to be reckoned only 
by geologic time. Incidentally, we are told 
that the researches of Major Powell and his 
assistants in the bureau of anthropology have 
revealed no less than fifty-eight distinct lin¬ 
guistic families iu the country north of Mexico, 
comprising at least three hundred languages or 
I dialects. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first instalment (256 pages) of the 
Orundriee der Oermaniachen Philologie (Strasa- 
burg: Trubner) is principally occupied with 
the artioles by the editor, Prof. Paul, on the 
history and the methodology of Teutonio phil¬ 
ology. The astonishing width and accuracy of 
knowledge displayed in these articles are fully 
worthy of the author’s high reputation, and the 
style is on the whole more lucid and attractive 
than that of Prof. Paul’s writings usually is. 
Prof. Sievers contributes a brief paper on the 
runes, which is chiefly an abstract of the well- 
known work of Wimmer, though the writer 
dissents in some points from that scholar’s con¬ 
clusions, especially with regard to the late date 
assigned to the origin of runic writing. An 
interesting foot-note deals with the etymology 
of the word book. The common theory that this 
word is cognate with beech Prof. Sievers dismisses 
as improbable, and suggests that the word, in its 
primary sense, “ board ” or “ tablet,” may be 
derived from a root (== Sanskrit bhaj) meaning 
“ to divide, split.” The part further oontains 
the opening paragraphs of an article by W. 
Arndt on the use of the Homan alphabet in the 
Teutonic languages. 

In the last number of Prof. Victor's Phontt- 
ieche Studien (Marburg: Blwert) the most im¬ 
portant contribution is a German translation, 
by Proft Johann Storm, of his paper on 
“Romanio Quantity,” which was published in 
Danish so long ago as 1876. Some of Prof. 
Storm’s conclusions are likely to oooasion con¬ 
troversy, but the paper well deserves careful 
study. Incidentally the writer discusses the 
nature of Latin accent and the structural 
principle of the Saturnian verse. Among the 
other contents of the number may be men¬ 
tioned the conclusion of the late W. R. Evans’s 
acute and careful (though not always con¬ 
vincing) oritioism of Bell’s theory of vowel- 
formation, an interesting artiole by H. Hoff¬ 
mann on the use of phonetics in leading the 
deaf and dumb to speak, and a review by 
R. M'lintock of Sweet’s Elementarbuch dee 
gesprochenen Englitch. Mr. M'Lintock does not 
claim any scientific knowledge of phonetics, 
and some of his strictures appear to be based 
on misconception; but we agree with him in 
thinking that the pronunciation indicated in 
Mr. Sweet’s phonetic notation is much more 
“ cockneyish ” than that adopted by the major¬ 
ity of educated Englishmen, even in London 
itself. 

Messes. Trubner & Co., the English pub¬ 
lishers of Sprague’s Handbook of Volapiik, send 
us a Volapiik Dictionary, by Dr. M W. Wood, 
whose preface is dated from Fort Fandall, 
Dakotan.. The book, which is the first work of 
the kind in English, is conveniently arranged, 
the compiler having adopted the ingenious 
plan of Bellows’s French Dictionary. The 
vocabulary, we should think, is quite ample 
enough for all the purposes to which Volapiik 
ought to be applied. In some cases the Eng¬ 
lish words are used in senses now peculiar to 
America. The Volapiik equivalent for pig, for 
instance, is given as “smasvin,” though the 
English sense of the word would be repre¬ 
ss nted by evin. As Dr. Wood states that the 
proofs have been carefully read by Gol. Sprague, 
tie general aocuracy of the renderings may 
probably be relied upon. 

M. Delaitee has published a careful and 
interesting ttudy on Lee Travaux hydrauliqu.es 
en Babylonie (Brussels), which originally appeared 
in the Revue dee Question a Si itntifiquea of October 
1888. He has given in it a very complete 
account of the references to the canals of 
Babylonia atd Assyria given in classical 
writers and the.cuneiform inscriptions, and has 
pointed out their importance and immense size. 
We must congratulate him cn his identification 


of the Pallaoopas, or rather (as it should be 
read) Pallakottas, with the Pallnkat, a canal 
mentioned on a contract tablet as starting from 
the city of Sippara. Equally satisfactory is 
his argument that the Median wall of Xenophon 
must be distinguished from the so-called wall 
of Semiramis. It goes without saying that 
we have noted some disputable points in the 
brochure, such as his translation of the Assyrian 
word Uippati, which should rather be read 
eippati “papyri”; but this is inevitable in 
archaeological and linguistic research. As a 
whole the brochure is an excellent example of 
historical investigation, and throws light on an 
important but neglected question of ancient 
Babylonian history. 


FINE ART. 

The Minor Poemt of John Milton. Illus¬ 
trated by Samuel Palmer. (Seeley.) 

Ajjjj concerned may well be praised for their 
share in this beautiful book, which is itself a 
book of praise. No more true and perfect 
honour has ever been done to the poetry of 
Milton than these long pondered and reverent 
designs of Samuel Palmer, and never has 
care been more successfully bestowed on 
the interpretation of an artist’s work than in 
these beautiful and highly finished plates by 
his son. To Mr. A. H. Palmer has also been 
due the careful edition of the text. While 
to complete a panegyric which is not stronger 
than it is just, a word is also needed to both 
printer and publisher for the beauty of type 
and paper. The publisher, indeed, has gone so 
far out of the usual way of publishers as to 
decorate the cover with a design adapted by 
his own hand from one of Samuel Palmer’s 
sketches—an English shepherd lad beneath 
an oak tree, pipe in hand, “ warbling his 
native wood notes wild.” 

Like this lad in his smock frock the book 
throughout is essentially English—English in 
its poetry, English in its pictures, English in 
the long and loving care which has gone to its 
production. Although poetical art of an ideal 
kind is generally supposed to be the one thing in 
which English artists have not distinguished 
themselves, there is perhaps no other modern 
nation which has produced so much of a high 
excellence. It is not to be found abun¬ 
dantly in the places where it is generally 
sought—that is to say in picture galleries; 
but if we look between the leaves of books 
which have been illustrated by such men as 
Blake and Flaxman and Stothard, not to 
mention Turner or more modern artists, we 
shall find a body of design which for beauty 
and refinement of feeling is not to be equalled 
by any other country. Among these names 
that of Samuel Palmer must be enrolled. 
What his few etchings might have failed to 
accomplish by themselves, from lack of 
quantity rather than quality, these “illus¬ 
trations ” to Milton, together with those to 
Virgil, should secure past danger; and the 
labours of Mr. A. H. Palmer in the production 
of these volumes are a service to English art 
as well as a worthy memorial of his father. 

It is not in the nature of things that designs 
like these of Samuel Palmer to Milton should 
be otherwise than rare, for they can only be 
executed by men of unusually delicate sensi¬ 
bility and fine imagination, deliberate in con¬ 
ception and fastidious in execution; and as 
their most spiritual work is never in great 
demand there is little to stimulate or quicken 




the natural slowness of its production. It 
appears only too probable from Mr. A. H. 
Palmer's history of the “ Milton series ” that 
it would never have been completed if it had 
not been for the unexpected encouragement of 
one solitary individual who desired to Bee 
something “ which specially affected the 
artist’s inner sympathies.” As it happened 
Samuel Palmer’s “inner sympathies” had 
been “ specially affected ” by Milton’s poems 
for half a century, and the “series” of 
drawings which, with some others, form the 
“ illustrations ” of this volume were soon 
projected; but it took him till the end of his 
life—some eighteen years—to complete the last 
of them with those final touches which he 
compared to “the few last sunglows which 
give the fruits their sweetness.” 

In engraving this series of drawings Mr. 
A. H. Palmer was practically carrying into 
effect a cherished project of his father, who 
intended to etch them. 

“ The etching dream came over me in this 
way: I am making my working sketches a 
quarter of the size of the drawings, and was 
surprised and not displeased to notioe the 
variety, the difference of each from all the rest. 
I saw within, a set of highly finished etchings, 
the size of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, and as 
finished as my moonlight with the cypresses 
[an etching called “The Rising Moon,” pub¬ 
lished by the Etching Club in 1857], a set 
making a book, a compact block of work which 
I would fain hope might live when I am with 
the fallen leaves.” 

Not as he intended, for he only etched 
two of the series. This “compact block 
of work,” together with engravings of four 
other drawings, now lives in this volume, and 
will live as long as there is any interest in 
English art of its kind. And surely it would 
be taking an unnecessary despondent view of 
the future to forecast a time in which work 
such as this will find no sympathy. It is 
true that the tendencies of modem art appear 
to be in a different direction, to the complete 
divorce between literature and pictorial art, 
to art impressionist and thoughtless, to art 
sensuous and unintellectual. But we may 
happily remember that, though Palmer’s art 
may now seem to some to be, like the spelling 
of Milton’s time, here reproduced, “behind 
the age ” (an age which Samuel Palmer was, 
he said, not very anxious to overtake), ages 
pass but intellect and poetry remain; and some 
men will always live who will love both in 
poetry and picture the suggestion of something 
more than meets the eye or the ear. 

"We want some word to describe the plates. 
“Illustration” is now, as Mr. A. H. Palmer 
says, “ inevitable ”; for it is almost the only 
term we have to describe the most poetical or 
the most prosaic form of engraved design, from 
outlines to Dante to the cuts in a catalogue. 
Yet the word, though “ inevitable," might bo 
used much less aptly than in connexion with 
these beautiful pictures. The class to which 
they belong is the highest class of illustration, 
for they are true instances of the imagination 
of the artist inspired by the imagination of 
the writer. Even this class has its unnamed 
divisions, too numerous to mention. Yet, 
perhaps, it may be safely asserted that all 
such designs may be separated under two 
heads: one in which the artist strives to 
realise as nearly as possible the writer’s own 
conception, os Hablot Browne in his designs 
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to Dickens; and the other in which the con¬ 
ception, though suggested by and more or 
less in sympathy with the writer, is neverthe¬ 
less distinctly the artist’s own—a birth or 
rebirth of his own imagination. To this 
latter division belong such “ illustrations ” as 
those of Blake to Blair’s “ Grave,” or these 
of Samuel Palmer to Milton’s minor poems. 
In this form of illustration one art is not the 
servant of the other, hut may be compared 
rather to a sister or companion. Milton does 
not need Palmer, and Palmer can be enjoyed 
without Milton, though each may be better 
loved by recalling the other. There are 
probably many persons now alive who, though 
cultivated and “fond of art,” like the Lord 
Mulgrave of whom we read in Hay don’s 
memoirs, may yet, like him, fail to appreciate 
the muse of Milton, and many also who are 
out of sympathy with the art of Palmer; but 
there are not many who, loving the one, will 
despise the other. By long study and medita¬ 
tion Samuel Palmer was unusually well 
qualified for the task which solaced the last 
years of his life, and required all the resources 
of imagery and suggestion which he had 
hoarded, all the “ visions of chivalry and 
romance, and of a transcendant earth,” which 
continually haunted him. He had already lit 
his torch at the same fire as Milton, and 
learnt to breathe the same fine air. The 
spirit of his work is anachronistic in the same 
way and in the same degree as that of Milton, 
whose “ L’Allegro ” with its pure and healthy 
mirth, whose “Penseroso” with its solemn 
and noble melancholy, could never have been 
born in these days when joy (at least in 
literature) requires a higher seasoning, and 
melancholy oscillates between the maudlin 
and the violent. I will not forestall 
the pleasure of those who have never 
seen these lovely “illustrations” by at¬ 
tempting to describe them. Ten out of 
the twelve will be quite new to those who 
do not know the original drawings. They 
are all of Samuel Palmer’s best, the very 
flower of his genius, the last and finest fruit 
of the old tree. Their variety is great within 
the artist’s well-known limits of style. We 
have the glen-like loveliness and romantic 
witchery of the scenes from “Comus,” the 
richly wooded luxuriance of England, the 
fresh life of its mornings, the hallowed hush 
of its eves, the solemnity of its nights, with 
moon and stars kerchiefed in comely clouds. 
Perhaps the finest of all is the noble design 
of “ The Eastern Gate,” with its radiant sky 
overlaid with lawn-like films and broken 
with fantastic spires of cloud. Over all the 
designs reigns that rare quality of rest due to 
the exquisite harmony and finish of the parts 
executed under the command of a noble idea. 
They have one and all “ the consecration and 
the poet’s dream,” and something even, it may 
be said with reverence, of that peace which 
pssseth understanding. 

Now that I am about to speak of Mr. A. H. 
Palmer’s plates, I am reminded that it is not 
only with regard to the word “ illustration ” 
that the poverty of the English vocabulary 
restricts the resources of the writer on art. 
I have already used the word “ engravings ” 
to describe them; and this, on the whole, is 
the justest word, although they are not wholly 
engravings nor etchings. Neither are they 
wholly photogravures j but they are the result 


of one of those mixtures of handwork and pho¬ 
tography which are now producing “plates” 
of such puzzling properties and unequal 
merits. In these plates of Mr. A. H. Palmer 
there is, however, no confusion as to the 
result. They, whatever may have been the 
history of their manufacture, are as perfect 
reproductions of the original drawings as is 
possible. Science and art have combined in 
their production; but the triumph is rather 
one of patience and affection. Anyone who is 
acquainted with photography and Samuel 
Palmer’s water-colours must see at once how 
little the one was able to reproduce the other 
without help from handwork. Even the new 
process by which to a certain extent the 
effect of colour is neutralised could not 
unaided translate his rich yellows and purples 
into perfect tone. The result is a more satis¬ 
factory record of the painted series than could 
have been effected by the etching needle of the 
artist himself. Some sharpness may be lost, 
but the gradations are more subtle, the suffu¬ 
sion of light more even. What they have 
lost in glitter they have gained in glow; and, 
moreover, much of the “ painter” quality has 
been preserved, something of touch and wash, 
and a fuller suggestion of colour. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE CYPRUS EXPLORATION FUND. 
The work of archaeological exploration in 
Cyprus has now been carried on for two seasons. 
The important results obtained have been de¬ 
scribed in the reports presented by the com¬ 
mittee to the subscribers; and a detailed and 
scientific account of the sites excavated and the 
monuments discovered in the course of the first 
season has been published in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. The antiquities hence obtained 
have been distributed between the British Mu¬ 
seum, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
and various public schools and other institu¬ 
tions, including the following : Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, Rugby, Charterhouse, West¬ 
minster, Marlborough, Clifton. The committee 
desire to continue the work thus successfully 
begun; and they have deoided, subject to the 
approval of the government, that a thorough 
exploration of the site of the ancient Salamis 
shall be undertaken during the next season. 
The High Commissioner of Cyprus, Sir Henry 
Bulwer, to whose support and kindness the 
oommittee have from the beginning of their 
work been especially indebted, has expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of their next opera¬ 
tions being undertaken at this site. The com¬ 
mittee hope that Mr. J. A. R. Munro, Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, may find it possible 
to place his valuable services at their disposal; 
and that some others of those who have already 
taken part in the excavations may be able to 
assist in the operations of next season. 

The following considerations have determined 
the oommittee in their choice of a site. Salamis 
was beyond question by far the largest and 
most important city in Cyprus; for, if the many 
references of ancient authors were not sufficient, 
the great extent of ruin still existing would 
attest this fact The legend which ascribes its 
foundation to Teucer, who crossed from Asia 
Minor to the Carpass, is oonstant; and we 
have certain evidence that in the eighth cen¬ 
tury B.c it was a royal city, and that from 
this period until the end of the fourth 
century it ruled over a tract of country 
far more extensive and fertile than that 
possessed by any other town; indeed, at one 
period its dominion reached even to Tamassus 
and the Troodos range. At no time does it 
appear to have been Phoenician; whereas, as 


is well known, it obtained a very markedly 
Hellenic character under the influence of Eva- 
goras, and from that period until late Byzantine 
times was the centre of civilisation in the 
island. Its great shrine of Zeus was accounted 
of equal splendour with that of Aphrodite at 
Paphos, and the site of this temple it should 
be the aim of the explorers to find. In political 
and commercial importance Salamis ranked far 
above all Cyprian cities. 

From the exoavator’s point of view the site 
is promising—more so, possibly, than any other 
in the island. The villagers of Agios Sergios, 
Limnia, and Enkomi find upon the site, and in 
the tombs about the monastery of St. Barnabas, 
more coins, gems, and miscellaneous treasure- 
trove than is gathered from all the rest of the 
island; and Alexander di Cesnola, when his 
excavations were stopped by the British 
government in the first year of the occupation, 
was finding a large number of unrifled tombs, 
extending inland from the city, and containing 
very fine specimens of western and native art. 
Large numbers of suoh tombs remain still 
unopened; indeed, no systematic excavation 
of them has ever been attempted. 

The site of the city has been silted up very 
rapidly and deeply by the deposits of the 
Pediaeus river and by drifting sand. It is, 
therefore, very probable that, under the late 
debris whioh now encumbers the surfaoe, suc¬ 
cessive layers may be found, and even the 
earliest city of Teuoer reached. The deeper 
the covering the more hope for the digger. 
Vast as the site is, there are three spots at least 
where an excavation might be begun at once, 
and where there is reason to believe that good 
resultB would follow ; and the fact that almost 
the whole is government land would enable 
the excavators to run exploratory trenches here 
and there with a freedom which is impossible 
where a number of small owners possess a site. 

As compared with previous years, it may be 
safely said that exoavation at Salamis is a larger 
and more serious undertaking than at Paphos 
or Arsinoc; and if it is (as it should be) supple¬ 
mented by a little exploration in the strange 
distriotof the Carpass, it may yield results more 
important than those obtained in both the 

revious seasons put together. Many excavators 

ave desired to uncover Salamis, and been 
deterred by considerations of time and expense; 
and therefore, exoept for one or two small 
undertakings in recent years, the site is virgin, 
and its thorough exploration would be worthy 
to be compared with the great enterprises of 
foreign archaeologists. 

Most of the money in the hands of the oom¬ 
mittee has now been spent; and, in order that 
they may be able to undertake the excavation 
of Salamis, it is necessary for them to appeal 
for further subscriptions. It is evident that the 
thorough exploration of the site will be a work 
of considerable magnitude; and the oommittee 
consider that it should not be begun unless they 
have at their disposal a sum not less than £1000. 
With regard to the distribution of any objects 
which may be found, the committee will act 
upon the principles set forth in their former 
appeal. The British Museum will be regarded 
as having the right to a first ohoioe among them ; 
and, in apportioning the remainder, care will be 
taken to satisfy the legitimate claims of Oxford 
and Cambridge, according to the amount which 
may be contributed to the fund on behalf of 
either university. 

Subscriptions to the fund are invited, and 
may be sent either direct to the treasurer (Mr. 
Walter Leaf), at Old Change, London, E.C., or 
to the account of the Cyprus Exploration Fund, 
at Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock and Co., Lombard 
Street, E.C. 

Sidney Colvin, 

Chairman of the Committee of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A Tudor Exhibition, ot whioh the Queen 
has consented to be patron, and the Prince of 
Wales vice-patron, will be held at the New 
Gallery, during the months of January to 
April of next year. The exhibition will com¬ 
prise pictures, miniatures, arms, armour, plate, 
embroideries, carvings, books, MSS., &o., of 
the time from Henry VII. to Elizabeth. The 
pictures will include the portraits of eminent 
men and women of the Tudor period, as well 
as those of the reigning sovereigns. The Hon. 
Harold Dillon has undertaken the duties of 
secretary. 

Mr. G. Durand, of the Graphic, has re¬ 
ceived a commission from the Queen to paint a 
picture of the wedding of the Princess Louise 
of Wales and the Duke of Fife; and Mr. 
Sydney Hall will execute an important work in 
oils of the same ceremony for the Prince of 
Wales. 

On Thursday next, August 8, and the three 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
large number of engravings, etchings, &o., 
from various collections. There are included 
some early states from Turner’s Liber Studiorum; 
a choioe series ot the work ot William Woollett; 
and five portfolios ot historical and political 
caricatures, from 1740 to 1850, numbering 
about 1400 pieoes. 

Tits forty-sixth annual congress of the 
British Archaeological Association was held this 
week at Lincoln, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 

Mr. Martin Colnaqhi has now on view, at 
the Marlborough Gallery, Pall Mall, a collec¬ 
tion of modern pictures of various foreign 
schools, including examples of Prof. Muller, 
Jo&acmtz, Prof. Holmberg, and Domingo. 
There is also to be seen Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
picture of the terrier “ Jocko,” whioh has been 
engraved by Mr. T. L. Atkinson. 

Prof. S. Stanhope Orris, of Princeton, has 
been appointed annual director of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens for the 
year 1889-90; but his office is subordinate to 
that of the permanent director, Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, who has obtained leave from Cam¬ 
bridge to spend the greater part of the winter 
in Greece. 

In the last number of the Deutsche Litteratur- 
teitung, Prof. Hiibner reviews Mr. Earwaker’s 
Roman Remain* found at Chester. When speak¬ 
ing of the age of the walls, he makes the same 
conjecture that Mr. Haverfield made in his 
review (Academy, June 22), namely, that the 
masonry dates horn the time of Septimius 
Sevens. 


THE 3TAQE. 

“the headless man” and “the cat’s-paw.” 

“ The Headless Man ”—brought out at the 
Criterion last Saturday — would probably 
never hare been produced at this season at 
all had it not been desirable to secure Eng¬ 
lish criticism before performance in America. 
And though Mr. Charles Wyndham will not 
rely in chief upon “ The Headless Man ” for 
his American playbill, the new piece will un¬ 
questionably form a feature in his programme 
for the States. If it must be said, on the 
one hand, that a main object of the piece 
appears to have been to provide Mr. Wyndham 
with a characteristic put, it must be remem¬ 
bered, on the other, that the part is of the 
kind with which his name a few years since 
was habitually associated, and that it has 
nothing in common with the rdles which have 


been more recently assumed by a comedian 
who is rightly determined to be taken very 
seriously. Mr. Wjndham’s part in “The 
Headless Man ” is .of the old-fashioned rollick¬ 
ing sort. He plays a gentleman whose cir¬ 
cumstances, both private and professional, are 
inextricably confused—a solicitor who be¬ 
lieves that, in his life and in his office, order 
reigns, if he does but docket his letters or 
make a memorandum on his shirt cuff—a 
solicitor who considers that his duties to his 
clients are admirably fulfilled at no cost to 
himself of effort or of skill. And Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s gifts of temperament and his acquired 
talents enable him to make us believe, or 
very nearly believe, in the existence of this 
person in modem life. It has been well 
enough suggested—but the suggestion is as 
true of half the farcical comedy that was ever 
written as it is of “ The Headless Man ”— 
that “ the confusion would be more amusing 
if it were less confounded.” Perhaps, too, 
“ The Headless Man ” is not, in its dialogue, 
a thing of ideal wit; but it is entertaining, 
and the basis of its satire has undoubtedly been 
found in some observation of life. Mr. 
Wyndham rattles on effectively from start to 
finish, showing alike the character’s noisy 
self-satisfaction and his luckless distresses. 
The ladies’ parts are not strong; and among 
the men who support Mr. Wyndham — 
though Mr. Blakeley is good—no one perhaps 
is quite as effective as Mr. George Guldens, 
who, indeed, is well provided for by the 
author, and who makes the most of every 
opportunity he gets. 

Miss Muriel Wylford—a young actress who 
-has yet a good deal to learn, but who is 
already pleasantly distinguished by natural¬ 
ness as well as by refinement — gave a matinee 
at Terry’s Theatre a week ago and produced 
“ The Cat’s-paw,” by Mr. John Tresahor. 
I went to the performance because I remem¬ 
bered that Miss Wylford had been admirable 
in the part of young Mrs. Errol in “ The Real 
Little Lord Fauntleroy,” upon its country 
tour last year; so good, indeed, that she came 
fairly into competition with a mistress of 
quiet pathos—Miss Mary Rorke. “ The 
Cat’s-paw ” is truly not a drama which has any 
further recommendation than that it is sup¬ 
posed to be “ stirring,” and that it affords to 
the chief actress a part of overwhelming im¬ 
portance. In effect it is almost a one-part 
piece, and this is apt to be especially and dis¬ 
agreeably perceptible wherever there is a 
plentiful lack of literary charm. The material 
of “The Cat’s-paw ” has done duty many times, 
and the language is somewhat stilted- Mr. 
Laurence Cautley, however, was by no means 
bad in the piece. Mr. Conway, who, though 
he is not subtle, is manly—even to his fashion 
of taking off a great coat, or putting it on— 
lent useful assistance. And Miss Muriel 
Wylford proved to us, quite as much by her 
qualities as by her deficiencies, that melo¬ 
drama is not a field of art in which she is 
destined to shine. The comedy that is founded 
on observation of life, or the drama that is 
essentially pathetic and poetic, are those fields 
of art to which unquestionably she should 
betake herself if she wishes to make the best 
use of a pleasant, I may even say a remark¬ 
able, individuality. 

Frederick Wedmoee. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt’s performances at 
the Lyceum conclude next week. 

We hear that Mr. Pinero is engaged upon a 
new play for Mr. Hare, which is to follow 
“ Tosoa ” at the Garrick Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary 
Moore take their farewell of the London public 
on Wednesday next, previous to their American 
tour. 

“In Danger,” by Mr. Cresswell and Mr. 
Lestocq was produced at the Yaudeville on 
Monday evening. It is well cast and mounted, 
and was favourably received. Mr. Lewis 
Waller gives a clever performance as the hero. 
Miss Florence West acts with some power, and 
is much applauded. Mr. Macklin’s part is 
scarcely worthy of him. Mr. Julian Cross, as 
a pronounced villain, figures only in the first 
act. Some comedy lines are allotted to Mr. 
Sidney Brough, who—like the ballet girls in 
the famous letter to Mr. W interbotham— 
“ knows how to deal with them.” Miss Agnes 
Miller is sympathetic as the heroine’s sister. 
“ In Danger ” is of its kind quite a strong play. 
It is expected to suffice for the wants of the 
Yaudeville Theatre until the return of Mr. 
Thorne and the Yaudeville company in 
November. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC BOOKS. 

Chopin, and other Musical Essays. By Henry 
T. Finck. (Fisher Unwin.) The author of 
Romantic . Love and Personal Beauty is an 
intense admirer ot Chopin, and in this he is by 
no means singular. There are many, too, who 
will agree with him when he asserts that the 
Polish composer’s music was underrated by his 
contemporaries, Sohumann and Liszt excepted. 
But it is one thins to acknowledge his genius, 
and another “ to place him in the front rank of 
composers, side by side with Baoh, Beethoven, 
and Wagner.” There is nothing in common 
between Chopin and these three giants to 
enable one to institute direct comparison. He 
wrote no fugues, no music-dramas; and surely 
his pianoforte sonatas will not place him by the 
side of Beethoven. It is just on this sonata 
question that Mr. Finck seems to show how 
untenable is the position he seeks to maintain. 
He has not the courage to assert that either 
the B flat minor or the B minor Sonata of 
Chopin is on a par with any written by 
Beethoven, so he seeks to prove that the 
sonata-form was unworthy of Ohopin’s genius. 
“Too much thematic beating out,” he says, 
“ is the bane of the sonata.” And again: 
“A few bars of gold are worth more than 
many square yards of gold leaf; and Chopin’s 
bars are solid gold.” The first sentence will 
scarcely bear investigation, and if the second 
means that Beethoven is to Chopin as gold- 
leaf to gold, Mr. Finck will horrify many, 
even as—according to his own confession—he 
horrified Mr. Otto Singer, a distinguished 
Cincinnati musician, when he declared in the 
Nation that “ Chopin is as distinctly superior 
to all other piano oomposers as Wagner to all 
other opera composers.” 

It is pleasant to turn from this attempt to 
plaoe Chopin among the gods of Olympus to 
the next essay “How Composers Work.” In 
speaking of operas he notes the stimulating 
effect of a “really poetic and dramatic text ” 
on a composer; and the way in which Gltick, 
Mozart, Weber, and others looked after their 
librettists shows how much truth is contained 
in this statement. The “magic influence of 
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love” is next named; and with Weber, 
Schumann, and Berlioz especially, our author 
has little difficulty in proving his point. Then 
comes “the beauty of nature,” to which so 
many composers owe inspiration. 

The third essay is on “Schumann, as 
mirrored in his Letters.” Of course, with 
such fasoinating material, the reading is light 
and pleasant; but there is nothing in it whioh 
calls for special comment. 

“ Music and Morals” is the not altogether 
original title of the following essay. Mr. 
Finck first notices the marvellous powers 
ascribed to music by the nations of antiquity. 
One ought not, however, to lay too much stress 
on the tales related by poets, or even by his¬ 
torians. Men are credulous, and prone to 
exaggeration; and, besides, “music” in the 
early ages, as our author indeed admits, was a 
very comprehensive term. He is surprised that 
any one can flatly deny the moral potency of 
musio. But the statements and arguments 
brought forward by Mr. Fmck in favour of this 
“moral potency” seem to us to show how 
difficult it is either to assert or deny that musio 
affects morals. By “affecting morals” we 
understand our author to mean that music has 
a good influence over men. But all he really 
shows is that musio, as every one admits, 
excites the emotions; and again, that some 
very good men were exceedingly fond of 
music. He gives no example of a bad man 
becoming good under its influence. It would, 
perhaps, be unfair to accept the author’s state¬ 
ment, that “ the irresistible power of Wagner’s 
musio ohanged the whole current of his life,” 
in that light. 

The essay, “Italian and German Vooal Styles,” 
is one of great interest. Mr. Finck is an 
intense admirer of Wagner, yet he can do jus¬ 
tice to Italian composers and Italian singers. 
The old-fashioned, merely sensuous, musio can¬ 
not cope with modem dramatio music. Simple 
oharm of melody, or beauty of tone and agility 
of execution in singing are now appreciated 
less than emotional expression ana dramatic 
characterisation. To Gluck, Weber, Schu¬ 
bert, and Wagner we owe especially this 
change. 

“When,” says Mr. Finck, " will American girls 
cease flocking by the hundreds to Milan to leam 
such roles as Lucia and Amina, for which there is 
now no demand either in Europe or America, if 
we except the Wild Western audiences to which 
Emma Abbott caters ?” 

It is pleasing to find justioe done to Schubert 
as one who “restored the voioe to its true 
sphere as the wedded wife of poetry.” Sohu- 
mann, Brahms, and other composers did quite 
as muoh; but Schubert led the way. Mr. 
Finck does well to answer the oft-repeated 
assertion that Wagner assigned the voice a 
secondary place in his works because he cared 
less for it than for the orchestra, and did not 
understand its nature and uses, by pointing to 
Wagner’s essays, “ Schnorr von Garolsfeld’' 
and “ Actors and Vocalists.” which shew *< ™. 


and “ Actors and Vocalists,” which show “ un¬ 
bounded admiration for the voioe, and prac¬ 
tical knowledge of its highest functions and 
correct use.” 

The last essay in the volume is entitled 
“German Opera in New York.” The great 
success of German opera in that city during the 
past five years is a notable fact. “ Fidelio,” 
“Euryanthe,” “TannhSuser,” and “Lohen¬ 
grin,” “ whioh for years had to fight for every 
inch of ground, are now masters of the situa- 
faon, and gaining in popularity every year.” 
And, adds Mr. Finck, “ There is therefore no 
hope for the Italianit»imi who sigh for their 
maccaroni arias and their < Ernani ’ or * Gazza 
Ladra’soup.” 

J. 8. Suedlock, 
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LITERATURE. 

Natural Religion. By P. Max Muller. 

(Longmans.) 

Tire late Lord Gifford bequeathed a consider¬ 
able sum of money to endow a chair in each 
of the Scottish universities for the teaching 
of what he called natural theology. This he 
defined as 

“ the knowledge of God, the Infinite, the All, 
the First and Only Cause, the One and the Sole 
Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Beality, 
and the Sole Existence, the Knowledge of Hi« 
Nature and Attributes, the Knowledge of the 
Relations which men and the whole universe 
bear to Him, the Knowledge of the Nature 
and Foundation of Ethics and Morals, and of 
all Obligations and Duties hence arising” (pp. 
6sg.). 

He desired that the lecturers appointed under 
his will should not be trammeled by theo¬ 
logical tests or restrictions of any kind. They 
might, if otherwise well-qualified to fill the 
post, be of any religion or of no religion at 
all. When the chair attached to Glasgow 
University came to be filled for the first time 
Prof. Max Muller, though not a candidate, 
was elected to the office by a unanimous 
vote of the senate. The great Sanskrit 
scholar, whose engagements bad at first made 
him unwilling to undertake this new and 
arduous duty, bowed to a decision which, as 
he expresses it, gave him "a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity for summing up the whole work of” 
his “life” (p. 16). The course of lectures 
delivered last year, and now published, is to 
be followed by a second series; but all, or 
nearly all, the eminent author’s characteristic 
opinions, together with some of the anecdotes 
by which he is wont to illustrate them, will 
be found restated in the present volume. 
The original matter consists principally of 
replies to criticisms Bomewhat more petulant, 
and autobiographical details somewhat more 
profuse, than in the learned lecturer’s previous 
works. Some reverend and some irreverent 
persons may even find cause to complain that 
there is a good deal more in these pages about 
Prof. Max Muller than there is about God. 

In fact, the name of God, which still figures 
in Lord Gifford’s definition of natural theo¬ 
logy, is excluded from the Gifford lecturer’s 
definition of religion. It consists, we are 
told, “ in the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man ” (p. 188). Prof. 
Max Muller appears throughoutas the champion 
of religion, and frequently refers with severity 
to the notorious declaration of Gruppe that 
religious belief is and always has been essen¬ 
tially irrational. But whatever we may think 
of Gruppe’s opinion in itself, as a criticism of 
what his opponent calls religion it would be 
perfectly valid. To begin with, there can be 
no perception of the infinite; for who could 


peroeive boundlessness in the abstract ? In the 
next place, we do not perceive any particular 
thing as infinite, for this would be contrary 
to the very conditions of perception itself. 
The lecturer admits this difficulty, but meets it 
by contending that the finite object of percep¬ 
tion always implies a something beyond which 
is infinite. Now, granting thus much, it must 
still be observed that the something beyond is 
not perceived as unlimited, but rather as 
limited by the something here. Nor is this 
all. In two instances only do the “ here ” 
and the “ beyond ” taken together constitute 
a true infinite, that is in our perceptions of 
space and time; and there the infinite is not 
perceived but inferred. To these two the lec¬ 
turer adds a third—causality; but the infinite 
regress of causes, so far from being a neces¬ 
sity of perception, is not even a necessity of 
thought, or it would not be denied by nearly 
every believer in a personal creator of the world, 
and in one particular Beries of events—that is 
our own moral actions—by every believer in 
free-will. Everything contained in space and 
time—in other words, every mode of existence 
—may be conceived as extending only to a 
certain point with nothing beyond it but the 
mere empty possibility of coexistence or suc¬ 
cession. To help himself out of this difficulty 
the lecturer smuggles in an entirely different 
notion—that of the unknown, which he identi¬ 
fies with the infinite or the beyond (p. 139). 
But, in order to utilise this other notion, he 
must give up whatever aid was afforded by 
the analogy of space and time; for in affirming 
their infinity we imply that our knowledge of 
them is absolutely perfect, which, as the 
Professor must be well aware, was the reason 
why Kant argued that they are mere subjec¬ 
tive forms, not real existences at all. But let 
us pass over all this, let us drop infinity, and 
content ourselves with the unknown, adhering 
strictly to what the name implies. Wo shall 
then find ourselves confronted by an insur¬ 
mountable contradiction. There cannot be 
any such manifestations of the unknown as 
the lecturer’s definition implies, since that 
which manifests itself is, ex vi termini, some¬ 
thing known. The truth is that, while the 
unexplored regions of existence have always 
been assigned as a theatre to the persons, 
objects, and events with which religious 
beliefs are concerned, those persons, objects, 
and events bave themselves been no more 
manifestations of the infinite or the unknown 
or the beyond—whichever expression be pre¬ 
ferred—than the monsters formerly placed by 
geographers in the deserts of Africa were 
manifestations of the unexplored. It was 
indeed about what some would call the truths 
of religion, and others the figments of mytho¬ 
logy, that the fullest knowledge was supposed 
to be possessed; and the few expressions of 
ignorance or uncertainty that have occasion¬ 
ally fallen from the lips of believers are wholly 
inadequate to prove the contrary. 

Prof. Max Muller’s notion of religion is, in 
truth, a hybrid offspring of modern theology 
and modern agnosticism; and the latent con¬ 
tradiction that he reads into the supematurolist 
beliefs of mankind in general becomes overt 
in what is allowed to transpire of his own 
particular creed. Wo are told that the His¬ 
torical School (to which he belongs) sees in 
tha predicate of God 

“the result of a long-continued evolution of 


thought, beginning with the vague conscious¬ 
ness of something invisible, unknown, and Tin , 
limited, which gradually assumes a more and 
more definite shape through similes, names, 
myths, and legends, till at last it is divested 
again of all names, and lives within us as the 
invisible, inconceivable, unnameable, the infi¬ 
nite God ” (p. 219). 

“There remained in the end the oonoept of 
a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, by its 
ancient and often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality the highest ideal of 
the Infinite, as a father, or as a creator, or as 
a loving ruler of the universe ” (p. 674). 

How can that which is unnameable be named 
the infinite God? How can that which 
is infinite be defined as a father, or a 
creator, or a loving ruler of the uni¬ 
verse ? This is not the sort of light “ which 
alone can dispel the darkness of doubt and 
fear that has come over the world.” If 
this is “Natural Beligion,” then it is not 
“what our age wants more than anything 
else” (p. 571). What our age wants is 
lucidity; of logical contradictions it has 
8wallowed enough and to spare. 

A minor objection to the lecturer’s defini¬ 
tion is that it is too wide, that, for example, 
it would embrace the philosophy of Spinoza, 
or even the philosophy of Epicurus. Here 
Gruppe’s definition, involving as it does a 
large social element (p. 77), seems to possess 
a decided advantage over that of Ids critic. 
But, of course, if we are to call by the name 
of religion “ anything that lifts man above 
the realities of this material life ” (p. 568), 
there is an end to all exact thinking on the 
subject. 

According to Prof. Max Muller, the per¬ 
ception of the infinite, considered as a cause 
of religious beliefs eventually to be associated 
with morality, was developed along three 
distinct lines. The infinite behind nature 
was conceived under the form of divine beings 
by whom the physical objects about us were 
supposed to be animated or created. The in¬ 
finite behind man as an object gave rise to a 
belief in the immortality of the soul and to 
ancestor-worship. The infinite behind man 
as a subject or self conscious personality 
found, and still finds, expression in the belief 
that our various mental activities exist in¬ 
dependently as so many separate entities under 
the name of imagination, reason, conscience, 
and the like. It Beems somewhat paradoxical 
to assume that a perception of the unlimited 
led to the erection of arbitrary demarcations 
between one supposed faculty and another. 
The three lines of religious speculation find 
their ultimate outcome in the Christian 
Trinity—a curious survival of that German 
method of philosophising, now obsolete in 
Germany itself, which Schopenhauer aptly 
described as a commentary on the catechism. 

The important question how these various 
forms of mythology came to be linked with 
morality as the sources or sanctions of its 
laws is very unsatisfactorily treated by the 
lecturer. No explanation is offered of the 
fact that nature-deities, in their origin essen¬ 
tially unmoral, were afterwards supposed to 
approve of good, and to disapprove of bad 
conduct. It is assumed without any proof 
that the belief in ancestral spirits necessarily 
made for righteousness. And as to what is 
called the “ moral influence of psychological 
deities” (p. 176), the lecturer will hardly 
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maintain that the influence, of men’s moral 
impulses on their conduct has ever been 
strengthened by the illusion that those im¬ 
pulses were the dictates of an independent 
entity named conscience. To look on con¬ 
science as the voice of God may indeed 
greatly enhance its authority; but this sort 
of mythology belongs to the first, not to the 
third, variety of natural religion. While on 
the subject of conscience, it may be as well 
to mention that Prof. Max Muller is entirely 
mistaken when he says that “Socrates did 
not use the word owciSiprts, but when he 
spoke of the Satpovtov, the spirit within him, 
he meant the same thing ” (p. 178). This is 
a question on which nobody has any business 
to dogmatise who is ignorant of Prof. Zeller’s 
arguments against the identification of the 
Socratic monitor with conscience; for it is 
not credible that a writer who dwells so 
strongly on the deference due to experts 
(p. 611) should wilfully ignore what is taught 
by the greatest living expert in Greek phil¬ 
osophy. 

The history of philosophy is not indeed a 
strong point with the illustrious philologist 
whom I have the honour to review. He 
twice refers to the Da Mvndo as a genuine 
work of Aristotle’s (pp. 30 and 72); and on 
the second occasion he does it for the purpose 
of crediting Aristotle with the opinion, 
nowhere to be found in his genuine writings, 
that all things are full of gods. Again, the 
lecturer goes out of his way to tell us that 
“ Darwin, if he had been better acquainted 
with the history of philosophy during the 
last century, ought to have known ” that the 
theory of evolution was worked out in so 
comprehensive a spirit and in so much detail 
by Herder as to entitle him to the appella¬ 
tion of “the Darwin of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury” (p. 261). Had Darwin read Herder 
and lived to read this book, he would probably 
have seen at a glance that his critic has com¬ 
pletely missed the difference between the views 
of that divine and the modem theory of evolu¬ 
tion. For neither in the passages here quoted, 
nor, I am confident, in any that can be quoted 
from the Id ten, does Herder hint at the trans¬ 
formation of one organic species into another. 
What Herder does teach is the now exploded 
doctrine, derived immediately from Leibnitz 
and, more remotely, from Anstotle, that the 
various species of minerals, plants, and n-nimala 
form a contemporaneous series ascending 
through successive grades of perfection termi¬ 
nating in man as at once the crown and 
epitome of the whole. Equally unfounded is 
the somewhat supercilious assumption that 
the idea of evolution was at the time when 
Darwin’s great work first appeared more 
familiar to the German than to the English 
mind (p. 267). To judge by the declarations 
of two highly qualified witnesses—Haeckel 
and Strauss—the effect produced in Germany 
by the new theory was even more startling 
than in England, where the ground had been 
thoroughly prepared by Lyell, Mill, Grove, 
and other well-known writers. Errors like 
these, taken together with such statements as 
that “blushes are only the effect of the 
quicker movement of the heart” (p. 181), and 
that a man may “ leant to control the beating 
of his heart” (p. 179), suggest that the 
lecturer had better let biology alone for the 
present. 


Prof. Max Muller is on muoh more familiar 
ground when he proceeds to explain by lin¬ 
guistic considerations the primitive tendency 
to seek for a mind in or behind nature—to 
represent physical phenomena as the acts of 
conscious beings like ourselves. According to 
his theory, not now expounded for the first 
time, all language springs from roots originally 
designating various modes of human activity. 
When the use of these signs became so 
extended as to embrace objects external to 
man, they carried with them the sugges¬ 
tion of a conscious action similarly exercised 
by those objects; after which step the 
development of a more or less luxuriant 
mythology was merely a matter of time. 
This enquiry gives the lecturer a welcome 
opportunity for re-opening the much debated 
question as to how language first originated. 
One is prepared for a repetition of the old 
gibes, at what he is pleased to call the “ bow¬ 
wow ” and “ pooh-pooh ” theories; but it is 
surprising to find the “ yo-heho ” theory inno¬ 
cently alluded to as a recent creation of “ some 
philosophers ” from whom the author is 
anxious to dissociate himself and his friend 
Ludwig Noirfi (p. 362). Oddly enough it 
figures a few pages further on as an “old 
theory ” (p. 373). Anyhow, according 
to it, 

“ language would have been derived directly 
from the cries uttered by people while engaged 
in pulling, rubbing, digging, rowing, and 
similar primitive occupations ” (p. 362) ; where¬ 
as, “ if, as we know, people in a primitive state 
accompany most of their oommon acts by 
sounds, then the clamor concomitant of those 
aots is not the sign of a single aot, but the 
inseparable accompaniment of our consciousness 
of our many repeated acts as one action” 
(p. 374). 

The lecturer proposes to call this explanation 
the tynergattic theory, which no doubt sounds 
finer than the “yo-heho” theory, just as hylao- 
tomimetie or some such name would sound finer 
than “ bow-wow.” It might be asked how 
before the invention of language men could 
any more than animals arrive at the con¬ 
sciousness of many repeated acts as one 
action. But, at any rate, until it can be 
shown that sailors when hauling ropes do not 
possess such an integrating consciousness of 
their aotions, it seems probable that their 
clamor concomitant of “yo-heho ” will continue 
to pass current as the popular name for 
Ludwig Noird’s theory. 

The presen 'volume, like all the learned 
author’s works, is charmingly written and 
replete with interesting information. Whether 
his lectures, so far as they have gone, will 
fulfil the purpose of Lord Gifford’s bequest 
by promoting “ the diffusion of sound views 
respecting ” the knowledge of God “ among 
the whole population of Scotland ” may well 
be doubted by all who believe that such 
knowledge is actually attainable. But they 
will probably contribute towards the diffusion 
of something perhaps equally important, 
which is the toleration of other people’s views 
on the subject. Speaking for myself, I can 
draw no other conclusion from the principles 
laid down by the Glasgow Gifford lecturer 
than that Natural Religion means agnosticism 
pint a congeries of discordant superstitions. 

Axfrkd W. Bexx. 


Vcrte Musingt on Nature, Faith, and Freedom. 
By John Owen. (Began Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

No writer demands less of his readers in pro¬ 
portion to what he has to give them than 
Mr. Owen in prose. He has something elee to 
give them in verse; but what he has to give 
costs more to enjoy. His rhymes often 
suggest a corrupt following of Mrs. Browning, 
and his subjects are not always obviously 
happy. “ The Thinker to his Headache ” is 
trying by itself; and, if we turn five pages, 
we oome to “The Earnest Truth-Seeker to 
his Brain.” Perhaps we might stand one 
poem to the cat Muff, whom the cat-loving 
poet thought as sensible as a Christian, if 
there was not a second “ Epitaph on Muff,” 
describing the effects of cancer, which made 
it necessary to shoot him. Then there is a 
good deal that, without being provoking, is 
rather trivial. There are two poems on George 
Eliot which contain nothing which has not 
often been said in prose. There is a poem on 
Giordano Bruno’s rote, versifying the ordinary 
cheap rhetoric of which too much has been 
spent on a clever, wrong-headed man, who 
benefited nobody by his grotesque anticipa¬ 
tions of Spinoza and Schelling. The section 
headed “ Narrative and Legendary Terse ” 
contains hardly any narrative or legend. The 
best is in Devonshire dialect about a woman 
who knew she was dying, and cleaned up the 
house ready for “Her Benin’.” The next 
best, on the self-sacrifice of Dr. Rabbeth, 
would have been better if it had not 
been written up to the second title, “The 
Religion of Science,” which would have been 
much more appropriate to the legend of how 
Queen Eleanor saved her husband without 
sacrificing herself. If Dr. Rabbeth had been 
a little more skilful he might have saved his 
patient without costly or memorable heroism. 
Ajgood many poems suggest comparisons which 
they do not sustain. “ A Cloud Invocation ” 
reminds us of Shelley; an “ Ode to Nemesis ” 
of Gray and "Wordsworth. “ The Nightingale 
and the Frog ” is avowedly founded on a say¬ 
ing of P. Garasse, quoted by Pascal, and the 
comment adds nothing to the text; but, if 
Mr. Owen had invented the idea, he would 
have had a right to play with it. Again, 
Euripides says somewhere that the gods never 
let us know what is coming next, in order 
that we may revere them. This suggests not 
an epigram on the distance between agnosti¬ 
cism and atheism, but a song of Euripideau 
deities—as if the thought was too pleasant to 
be let go in a hurry. 

And no doubt pretty conceits are more 
enjoyable when we take the time to play 
with them. And Mr. Owen’s conceits are 
often pretty. The contrast between the 
new fallen snow and the old serves for 
of the intolerance of the young 


for the old. The snow and the rime sym¬ 
bolise the false idealism which buries its 
subject and the true idealism which illus¬ 
trates it. A spider starving in an admirably 
spun web too high up to catch any flies is a 
warning to metaphysicians. A tree dreams 
of another world as it sees the grass and other 
trees reflected in a pool, and wonder* whether 
a tree that has fallen into the pool knows the 
secrets of the future. The drooping snowdrop 
turned to mother earth is a figure of innocent 
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sentimental souls regretting their unembodied 
state. Plotinus’s speculations on this state, and 
the delight of returning to it suggests two or 
three poems worth reading, even after Word- 
worth’s “ Intimations of Immortality.” 

Now and then, again, we come upon some¬ 
thing that is positively luminous, like the 
comparison of the illusion of the blue firma¬ 
ment, which hides the starry depths, to defini¬ 
tions of God, or the identification of heaven’s 
silent tent with the tabernacle where He hides 
the chosen from the strife of tongues. It is 
a real contribution to the controversy on im¬ 
mortality to enquire how many would desire 
to live this life over again. The enquiry sug¬ 
gests that a future life might be a greater 
boon if it were not a conscious continuation of 
this. Again, in “ Life and Love,” the dic¬ 
tum— 

" ’Tb better to have loved and lost 
Then never to have loved at all 

is dissected with a good deal of imaginative 
acuteness. 11 Dogma Method ” is founded on 
a passage in the Koran where Mahomet was 
bidden to silence those who doubted the 
resurrection by swearing to it. Did the writer 
remember Newman’s lines on the apostles— 

“ They argued not but preached and conscience 
did the rest ” t 

The contrast is suggestive; so is the conten¬ 
tion in the poem, “ What is Faith that faith 
and dogma exclude each other; that when we 
know, or think we know, enough to dogmatise 
there is no room for faith. This agrees with 
the doctrine of the fine poem “Pan is not 
Dead”—that we shall alwayR feel and be 
stirred by the presence of the inexplicable and 
indefinable. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that 
readers who can fall in with Mr. Owen’s 
moods will not lose their time by musing with 
him. Extracts do not do justice to a writer 
who does not carry his readers away at once; 
but the following stanzas from the “ Wings of 
Hope ” may give some idea of his method: 

“ In life’s blithe spring, when Hope was young, 
The child was wanton and laughed and suDg, 

Bis wings untried were his boyish pride 

As he fondly eyed where they gracefully sprung. 

see a • • 

So after due trial he purposed to fly. 

He shook his wings, spread them, and mounted 
high. 

So easy their flight, as his form was light. 

Be was toon out of eight in the dear blue sky. 

But no If ss speedy was Hope’s descent: 

He could not soar to the height he meant, 

Bo stagnant the air, so chill and raw, 

Not all be could dare could achieve his intent. 

Foiled and dismayed Hope fell to the ground, 
Though his airy frame no great injury found ; 
Nor his earthward rash, though it made him 
blush, 

Oonld his buoyancy crush or prevent his re¬ 
bound. 

With lengthening life Hope older grew, 

His wings remained buoyant but ceased to be 
new ; 

Tet his instincts retained their old ardour and 
gained 

O’er nis strength that remained goodly triumphs 
not few. 

But leaser and less Were the ascents he essayed; 
His wings became quilly and draggled and 
frayed; 

Now also his flight was no longer light. 

But of euoh drawbacks, spite new efforts he 
made; 


At last, by mournfnl experience taught, 

For loftiest aims more rarely he sought, 

His ascents became all more airily small, 

And whence a chance fall would signify nanght. 

Last of all, in late age Hope sadly furled 
Worn wings that to earth had so oft been 
hurled; 

But even now Hope, seeking loftier soope, 

New wings seeks to ope in a future world.” 

G. A. Simoox. 


“Twelve Exoltsi Statkskex.” —Henry the 

Seventh. By James Gairdner. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

Tbe Bishop of Oxford, in the first of his two 
lectures on the reign of Henry VII., stated 
it as an unquestionable fact that this period 
was peculiarly dull, in spite both of the 
striking characteristics of the age and the 
element of romance presented by the changes 
and chances of Henry’s early career. But 
we venture to assert that Mr. Gairdner has 
triumphed over his initial difficulty; and that 
no one who takes up his book will experience 
any weariness in the perusal, or reach the 
last page with anything but regret. It is an 
excellent account of the king and of his 
reign, written throughout in the fulness of 
knowledge, but with such perfect control of 
detail that the reader is never wearied or 
confused by the wealth of material. 

Perhaps, however, some might at first sight 
think that this volume rather belied its 
character as a portrait of an English states¬ 
man ; for, after a sketch of Henry’s early life 
and struggle for the crown, Mr. Gairdner 
gives us what is undoubtedly rather a narra¬ 
tive of the reign than a disquisition on the 
policy of the king. Thus his chapters are 
headed: “ Settlement in tbe Kingdom,” 
“ "War with France,” “ Ireland,” “ Domestic 
History,” and so forth. But, so far as this is 
true, it is no disadvantage, and the king is 
never lost sight of; for, indeed, Henry VII. 
is not a monarch who can be detached from 
the actual history of his time, and treated as 
a mere personality. Like all the Tudors, he 
was always his own minister, governing and 
not merely reigning; and we could not hope 
to form any adequate conception of the man 
except through the study of his reign. 

Possibly some critics, while admitting the 
importance of this period as au epoch in the 
history of our country, would be inclined to 
cavil at the inclusion of Henry in a list of 
Twelve English Statesmen; certainly, Henry 
VII. does not strike us in the same way as 
does Edward I, or as do his own son and 
granddaughter. Much of this feeling, how¬ 
ever, probably proceeds from the absence of 
anything to attract our fancy in the person of 
a king who was cool, calculating, reserved; 
who, perhaps, effected more by taking advan¬ 
tage of the impolitic action of others than by 
any independent performance of his own. 
Whatever the reason, Henry VII. has failed 
to live in the popular imagination more com¬ 
pletely, perhaps, than has any other of the 
statesmen included in this series. But, even 
if Mr. Gairdner cannot present him to us as a 
hero, it is impossible not to feel that there is 
much justice in the favourable view which he 
takes of him both os a statesman and a man. 

The part which Henry had to play was full 
of difficulties. There was, perhaps, never a 


more critical moment in the history not only 
of England, but also of Europe. In England 
indeed, the people were weary of the long 
dynastic struggle, and wished only for a 
stable government; but the elements of dis¬ 
cord were not bo easily to be quieted down, 
and a less cautiouB monarch might have 
thought it skilful policy to divert them into 
some course of foreign aggression, for 
which the complications of European politics 
appeared to afford a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity. So did not Henry, who perceived 
that the circumstances of the times were 
changed; and that it was no longer possible 
nor prudent, even if it once had been so, for 
England to aim at continental aggrandise¬ 
ment. Like his son, and his granddaughter 
after him, he made it the consistent endeavour 
of his foreign policy to keep England in in¬ 
dependence of any other prince or potentate. 
It is not difficult to trace in the reign of 
Henry VII. some of that policy of playing off 
one foreign power against another, which 
Elizabeth adopted with so much success. Tbe 
circumstances, of course, were different,but the 
general result was not dissimilar. At home, 
also, Henry’s task was not unlike that which 
presented itself to Elizabeth. Both had to 
establish unity by harmonising a variety of 
discordant elements. The troubles of the past 
century had made too many masters in Eng¬ 
land. What the country needed was the 
enforcement of respect for the law. It was 
this determination to govern which has brought 
on Henry the charge of tyranny. Severe, 
however, Mr. Gairdner does not consider him. 
For Stanley’s execution there was ample 
justification, the position of the offender only 
aggravating the offence; nor was the double 
execution of Warwick and Warbeck a pieoe 
of hasty cruelty, but rather due to a deliberate 
conviction of necessity. At the same time, 
Bacon’s palliation of this act, as due to pres¬ 
sure from Spain, is shown by Mr. Gairaner 
to be an overstatement, for there is no such 
explicit declaration in the diplomatic corre¬ 
spondence of the time. As to the charge of 
miserliness so often brought against Henry, 
it is no doubt true in so far as he was fully 
aware that money is power, and was accord¬ 
ingly not only careful in husbanding his 
resources, but also extortionate in procuring 
them. But the prosperity of the country 
proves that the taxation was not really exces¬ 
sive ; and there was a diplomacy in Henry’s 
extortion of fines, which were not merely a 
means of raising money. In any case, he 
deserves the credit of having restored financial 
stability. As for legislation, despite Bacon’s 
eulogy, it was not perhaps a great law-making 
epoch. Yet this is no proof of want of state- 
manship; for, indeed, if parliaments were few, 
there was no lack of businesslike legislation. 

But perhaps it may be asked, Was the 
work of the reign the work of the king ? We 
will give Mr. Gairdneris own answer: 

“From first to last his policy was essentially 
his own; for, though he knew well how to 
choose the ablest councillors, he asked or took 
their advice only to suoh an extent as he himself 
deemed expedient. In all his reign he never 
removed a councillor except Sir William 
Stanley; yet he allowed none of them to ex¬ 
ercise any predominant influence with him, but 
kept all the strings of government in his own 
hand.” 
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Henry was hie own prime minister, who 
conscientiously went into the work of every 
department. Foreign affairs, finance, commerce, 
the social questions of the day, all received 
his personal attention. The good legislation 
also was due to him, as Bacon says, “ In that 
part both of justice and of policy which is the 
most durable part, and cut, es it were, in 
brass or marble—the making of good laws— 
he did excel.” 

So much for the statesman, but wbat about 
the man ? Was he not, after all, cold, calcu¬ 
lating, unsympathetic? In some degree he 
was, but rather through the necessities of his 
position than from natural temperament. He 
was not by nature either severe or ungenial; 
as Mr. Gairdner points out, “ there are indi¬ 
cations of a kindly, pleasant, affable, and even 
humorous disposition.” Certainly he seems 
to have had some power of attraction, notably 
in the cases of Kildare and the Spanish am¬ 
bassador La Puebla, with neither of whom did 
most people find it easy to get on. Nor does 
Henry seem to have been without family 
affection, trafficker in matrimony though he 
was. The very touching narrative of how he 
and the queen comforted one another after 
the death of their son shows that beneath 
the seemingly cold exterior there was a warm 
and loving heart. 

In conclusion, we would point out two 
small slips. On p. 107 Philip is called 
“stepson” of Margaret of Burgundy, and 
on p. 204 Charles is called the “ son ” of 
Maximilian; in both it should be “grandson.” 
But slips like theso detract nothing from the 
high merit of a book which all classes of 
readers will find well worth perusal. 

C. L. KnrosFOBD. 


The land of the Dragon.. By W. S. Percival. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

It is rather difficult to find a reason for the 
appearance of this book. There is no preface 
to guide the enquiry, and the author gives no 
hint to serve as a clue in regard to the motives 
that prompt'd him to write it, but launches 
it upon his readers with an abruptness that is 
almost startling. The very name too, so far 
from assisting in the matter, is misleading, as 
the work is not a general account of “the 
Land of the Dragon,” its people, or its history, 
but only a disconnected series of sketches of 
shooting and boating expeditions and adven¬ 
tures ; incidents in the Tai-ping rebellion; 
with disquisitions on religious and social 
matters, the opium question, and the civil and 
military training for the imperial service. 
But, however disjointed the various matters 
treated of may bo, the author has cer¬ 
tainly succeeded in producing a very readable 
book, both interesting and amusing, and well 
written throughout. 

The first chapter contains a capital de¬ 
scription of Shanghai, with its various amuse¬ 
ments and distractions, among which racing 
plays a prominent part, as, indeed, it does at 
nearly all the treaty ports. Many who are 
only acquainted with such matters at home 
will be surprised at the excellent time made 
over the course by the hardy little Mongolian 
ponies that compose the stuas in the Far East. 

The next three chapters describe the author’s 
adventures on his trip up the Tangtse and 
through the Gorges above Ichang; an account 


which will bear perusal even after Mr. Archi¬ 
bald Little’s inimitable narrative of tbe same 
arduous voyage. The description of the 
trouble in getting the crew on board at 
Ichang is too good to be omitted : 

“ They were to be quite ready to start at day¬ 
light the following morning. . . . The previous 
afternoon we had foolishly advanced the men 
money to buy rice for the voyage, which they 
declared was absolutely necessary before they 
could start; and now behold the result! Half 
of them were drunk, the other half stupid 
with opium. It was no use lamenting or 
moralising over the uncertain and incompre¬ 
hensible nature of the heathen; they'had to be 
got on board somehow, before matters got worse. 
First of all, we got several bags of rice, and 
put these on board at once, for all the money 
we had advanced for this purpose yesterday 
was turned into sanshu and opium. Then out 
of the crowd of amused onlookers we selected 
four of the most villainous and powerful-looking 
ruffians we could see, hiring them, there and 
then, to have our crews on board in three 
hours; no pay if they were not all there by 
that time, double pay if they were there in two 
hours. Then we retired and awaited results. 
In less than two hours our villains of the drama 
came and reported, ‘ All piece man have got, 
all man blong all plopper, so, look see sampan.’ 
We went onboard the boats, and there certainly 
was our helpless crew; counting them over, 
we found the number correct; but I am quite 
sure there were a good many substitutes among 
them. Anyhow, the number was correct, ana 
we could not say which were substitutes, and 
which were not, so we paid up, and exit Isle] 
ruffians. Into the ways and means adopted 
for getting these men into the boats, we thought 
it better not to enquire too closely ” (pp. 84, 
85). 

The following suggestion as to a virgin peak in 
the Tangtse Gorges is worth the consideration 
of the committee at No. 8, St. Martin’s 
Place: 

“Close by was an exceedingly curious rock, 
named by the Chinese the ‘ Needle of Heaven,’ 
1800 feet high ; affording an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to any member of the Alpine Club 
wishing for distinction, as its summit has never 
yet been reached ” (p. 98). 

Then follows a chapter devoted to Mr. Little, 
giving a description of his steamer, the 
Killing, designed for the passage of the 
Gorges, and of the difficulties and opposition 
that he experienced from the authorities in 
his gallant attempt to navigate her from 
Ichang to Chunking. The seventh chapter 
records the author’s very rash visit with his 
wife and daughter to the Tai-hu lake, and 
the dangers they encountered in forcing their 
way there against the advice of the natives. 
This is followed by an account of scenes in the 
rebellion, and of some waifs and strays from 
civilisation that the author came across, 
ending with an appeal for funds to get 
education for some of their children - a most 
deserving object, and one which it is to be 
hoped may be liberally responded to. 

The three concluding chapters, which are 
particularly interesting, treat, among other 
things, of the opium question. On tins diffi¬ 
cult subject the author says: 

“ It might mitigate the rancour of some un¬ 
learned tongues if the anti-opium society would 
send out three independent men, or even one 
delegate in whom they had confidence, to travel 
through the provinces of China, and learn the 
place opium occupies as an artiole of consump¬ 


tion. He would find that in a single province, 
Szechuen [where it is estimated that twenty 
million pounds of opium are raised annually], 
seventy per cent, of tbe men, and a large pro¬ 
portion of the women, inhale the drug they 
cultivate so extensively. He would find also 
that all over the Empire men in easy circum¬ 
stances take their whiffs of opium, muoh as 
the same class in Europe take their wine, and 
that it does them no more injury than the 
refreshing glass and soothing cigar at home. 
In the cities he may discover dens and evil 
places of many kinds, if his taste lies that way; 
but in cities at home there are also objection¬ 
able places, free from the use or abuse of 
opium. Victims of this vice are occasionally 
met with in the instance of a poor working¬ 
man who, instead of sustaining himself on his 
wholesome rice, &c., spends his earnings on 
this, to him, very expensive luxury. He has 
acquired the ‘yen,’ or craving that will not 
be denied. He perishes from starvation; the 
drug does not nourish him; and the exhaustion 
from lack of food probably intensifies the 
craving for the indulgence. There are weak 
brethren everywhere; but are we all to abjure the 
means of recreative pleasures because weaklings 
cannot control their appetite, or have an im¬ 
paired digestion? Are there not an anti- 
tobacco society and a total abstinence society P 
And yet tbe trade in cigars and pipes flourishes, 
and the revenue on wines and spirits does not 
-fail. In the same category is the anti-opium 
society. America has even her anti-tea-and- 
coffee missions. Where shall we stop, and 
whither are we being driven ? Are we to go 
back to the days of mead and beer? Well, 
there were giants in those days, and England 
had her heroes then as now. We are not better 
or wiser than our fathers were, but we live 
longer and enjoy life more; and that this is the 
result of a more diversified and less heavy 
regimen may be safely assumed ” (pp. 292, 293). 

And this, it must be remembered, is not the 
hastily formed opinion of a casual tourist, but 
the deliberate judgment of a man who has 
resided for sixteen years in the country, and 
has had exceptional opportunities of knowing 
what he is writing about. That it will not 
affect the action of those who are clamouring 
that Indian opium should be entirely excluded 
from China is very probable, as their organi¬ 
sation has survived the crushing exposure of 
their errors by Sir Rutherford Alcock about 
eight years ago in two most able articles, in 
which he showed that, at the very time a 
man of the influence and position of Li Hung 
Chang was memorialising the emperor to stop 
the importation of the foreign drug on the 
ground that it was stealing away the intellects 
of the people, he was himself a principal share¬ 
holder in the opium production of Szechuen. 

M. Beazeley. 


Books and Men. By Agnes Repplier. (Boston, 

U.8.: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 

It is long Bince a pleasanter book of essays 
than this has reached us from America. It 
gives evidence of wide reading, intelligent 
observation, and a fine critical faculty on 
the part of its author; and withal it is written 
with a becoming lightness of humour, not 
untinged with satire, which would make any 
subject interesting. 

In the paper on “ Children Past and 
Present,” the author compares the treatment 
of the young people of former generations 
with the treatment accorded to them to-day; 
and in what may be regarded as a oompanion 
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essay, entitled “ What Children read,” she 
extends the comparison in the direction of 
character. The ideal child now is certainly 
an entirely different creature from the ideal 
child of the days of our grandmothers. “ We 
cannot go back to any period when school life 
was not fraught with miseries,” says Miss 
Bepplier; and assuredly, if anything could 
convince us that we of this generation are 
morally better than our forefathers, and that 
the so-called good old times were in reality 
bad and brutal old times, it would be the 
difference between then and now in the treat¬ 
ment of women, of children, and of the brute 
creation. The children used to be something 
like a distinct, subordinate race which had 
to be suppressed; but now they are little men 
and little women who, if the truth must be 
told, rule rather than obey. Miss Bepplier’s 
comparison of the young people of Miss Edge- 
worth’s Tales with the young people presented 
in the pages of Miss Alcott’s books is well 
drawn. The “foolish, warm-hearted, im¬ 
petuous ” little Bosamond is “ of importance 
in the household only through the love ” her 
family bear her. Otherwise, her position is 
“strangely insignificant.” Her opinions do 
not carry much weight, and she is never called 
on to act as “ an especial providence ” to any¬ 
one. “ We do not behold her winning God¬ 
frey away from his cigars, or Orlando from 
fast companions, or correcting anybody’s 
faults, in fact, except her own, which are 
numerous enough and give her plenty of 
concern” (p. 83). When we come to the 
modern child, as depicted by Miss Alcott, all 
this is changed. Bose, the “bright little 
heroine ” of Eight Couttnt and of A Rot* in 
Bloom is 

" of the utmost importance to all the grown¬ 
up people in the book, most of whom, it must 
be acknowledged, are extremely silly and in¬ 
capable. Her aunts set the very highest value 
upon her society, and receive it with gratified 
rapture; while among her male cousins she is, 
from the first, like a missionary in the Feejees. 
It is she who cures them of their boyish vices, 
obtaining in return from their snpine mothers 
' a vote of thanks which made her feel as if she 
had done a service to her oountry.’ At thirteen 
she discovers that ' girls are made to take care 
of boys,’ and with dauntless assurance sets 
about her self-appointed task” (p. 84). 

Possibly, as Miss Bepplier hints, there is, 
under the new mode, some danger of the 
little people developiog into little prigs; or 
perhaps—and to me this seems more likely— 
the little people of the past, like the women 
of the past, were only suppressed, and, essen¬ 
tially, were always very much what (now 
that they have liberty to grow according to 
nature) we discover them to be. Mies Alcott’s 
father was a pioneer in establishing this 
liberty; Miss Alcott herself and her sisters 
were among the first children to enjoy it. 
Her books, while they expressed the spirit 
and tendency of the time, in their turn did, 
no doubt, help on the democratic movement. 
“Is it, after all, mere pique,” asks Miss 
Bepplier, “ which inclines us to Miss Edge- 
worth's ordinary little boys and girls, who, 
standing half-dazed on the threshold of life, 
stretch out their hands with childish con¬ 
fidence for help?” (p. 93). But I suspect 
the truth to be that children have more 
real confidence in their elders in these days 
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when they are encouraged to seek informa¬ 
tion and guidance, knowing that their ques¬ 
tions will, at least, receive a civil response, 
than ever existed when such questions were 
pretty certain to be met with the chilling 
retort that boys and girls “ should see, hear, 
and say nothing.” Did the boys and girls 
see ana hear less than they do now, merely 
beoause they dared not to speak, and there¬ 
fore could not ask for guidance? Even 
Bosamond was, probably, hardly a fair 
specimen of the average child of those days. 
Miss Edgeworth, like Miss Alcott, was in 
advance rather than behind her times; and 
her stories were designed to teach lessons to 
parents in the management of their children, 
as well as to instil into the children proper 
behaviour to their elders. 

In the essay “ On the Benefits of Super¬ 
stition,” Miss Bepplier makes incidental 
reference to this change in the behaviour—if 
not in the character—of children. Children, 
she says, “ have ceased to read fairy stories, 
because they no longer believe in fairies. 
They find Hans Andersen silly, and the 
Arabian Night* stupid.” She relates an 
experience of her own with one of these 
sceptical youngsters: 

“ * What did Kriss Kringle bring you this 
Christmas ? ’ I rashly asked a tiny mite of a 
girl; and her answer was as emphatic as 
Betsy Prig’s, when, with folded arms and a 
contemptuous mien, she let fall the ever 
memorable words, ‘ I don’t believe there’s no 
such a person ’ ” (p. 40). 

Yet, when I remember the popularity of 
A lie* in Wonderland, I cannot but think that 
Mi«« Bepplier has made too hasty a generali¬ 
sation. I should like to know what ground 
she has for her statement that modern child¬ 
ren “ find Hans Andersen silly.” As to the 
value of the supernatural, Miss Eepplier is 
quite right when she says, “ the supernatural, 
provided it be not too horrible, is legitimate food 
for a child’s mind ”; but that such beliefs as 
that “ were-wolves roamed in the forests, and 
witches rode in the storm ” are precisely the 
kind to make children, or anyone else, 
“ happy,” is, at least, doubtful. What is 
called superstition is valuable, whether to 
children or to men and women, only so far as 
it helps them out of a too narrow and 
“ matter-of-fact” existence by teaching them 
that there is a higher truth than the truth of 
facts—namely, the truth of ideas. 

In the pleasant paper on “ Curiosities of 
Criticism” Miss Bepplier remarks that “mere 
preference on the part of a critic” is not 
“sufficient sanction for his verdicts, or, at 
least, it does not warrant his imparting them 
to the public.” Nevertheless, I will venture 
to say (merely as a statement of my individual 
experience) that I read Book* and Men with 
more than ordinary interest and attention, and 
that, when I came to the end, I experienced 
a sensation of disappointment akin to that 
unforgotten misery of childhood when, dip¬ 
ping for another sugar-plum, I have found 
the bag empty. 

Walter Lewie. 


HEW HOVELS. 

Robert Zeeman't Daughter*. By J. Fogerty. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

At the Moment of Victory. By C» L. Pirkis. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downeyw) 

Margery ( Qred ). By George Ebers. Trans¬ 
lated by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (New 
York: Gottsberger; London: Triibner.) 
Stories Weird and Wonderful. By J. E. 

Muddock. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Wuard't Lute. By George GresswelL 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

i Skill win* Favour. By Mrs. George Elliott 
Kent. (Boper & Drowley.) 

An I. D. B. in South Africa. By Louise 
Y escelius-Sheldon. (Triibner.) 

Ik Robert Zeeman'* Daughter* Mr. Fogerty 
recovers much of the old power which made 
Lauterdale the novel of the season nearly 
twenty years ago. His present venture is 
strong in both branches of the fiction-writer’s 
art — description and character - drawing. 
From the time when we are first introduced 
to the heroine to the last glimpse we obtain 
of her, Muriel Leeman, the elder of Leeman’s 
two daughters, is limned with rare skill and 
individuality. It is a touching chapter 
where at two or three years of age Muriel is 
carried out to sea, off the Irish coast, the 
sole occupant of a small boat which had 
drifted with the tide. We cannot follow her 
fortunes very closely; but she is provi¬ 
dentially rescued by a Dutch captain, and 
tended by his wife, until the vessel reaches 
Holland, and Muriel is adopted by Mdme. 
Zelis, the wife of a Dutch advocate. Step 
by step, and with touching pathos, the 
author traces the affection which grows up 
between the waif and her guardian. Years roll 
on, and at length the news reaches Bobert 
Leeman and his wife in the United States 
that their elder child still lives, having been 
miraculously preserved. Leeman journeys to 
Holland to bring her home; but he is dis¬ 
armed by the strength of the tie between 
Muriel and her adopted mother, and with a 
noble self-sacrifice he resolves to honour 
the bond which, if rudely snapped, would 
mean death to two lives. On his return, the 
brave man has another desperate and heart¬ 
rending trial; for, in her anger, his wife 
curses the woman who has brought up her 
child, and lavished upon her all the wealth of 
affection of which her large womanly nature is 
capable. Many stirring scenes follow, with 
partings of a happy or a painful nature; and 
Mrs. Leeman is at length constrained to bless, 
where she had once bitterly cursed. The 
book is not without its amusing passages, also, 
as when Bobert Leeman thus delivers his 
views upon the insignificant kingdom of 
Holland: 

“ This little water-logged oountry appears to 
me scarcely worth all the money expended in 
keeping it pumped out. If the pwcsple were to 
pack up ail the nice crockery and paintings 
they have, and come out to the States, we 
could settle them somewhere in a dry oomer, 
and absorb the population in a month.” 

This novel is very strong; human emotions 
and passions are dealt with in a manner that 
commands admiration and assent; and, in 
style, the work is infinitely superior to the 
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vast majority of present-day novels, having 
much "of. the charm which distinguished the 
literary offspring of the older writers of 
fiction. - 

Mrs. Pirkis is a novelist of experience—one 
who has written many entertaining stories. 
'She is ah adept at weaving a plot, and this 
faculty has not failed her in composing At 
the Moment of Victory. Whatever faults 
.might be found with it, it is eminently read¬ 
able—which of itself is a considerable tribute 
to pay to any novel. There is, perhaps, 
something too much of the melodramatic in 
the career of Etelka Mclvor, who unites in 
herself British and Italian qualities, and is a 
firm believer in fate. It was fearful to contem¬ 
plate what might occur when a certain year 
“was a portentous one to Etelka; before it 
ended an evil planet would be at the square 
aspect of the place of the sun at her birth.” 
We meet in these volumes with an attempted 
poisoning, villainy redundant on the part of a 
confidential servant, and planet-reading extra¬ 
ordinary. The love which poor Madge Cohen 
cherishes for Lanco Clive, however, quite 
redeems everything; and we are glad when, 
after much suffering, happiness dawns for the 
heroine. Now and then we are shown a 
powerful scene, instinct with passion; and all 
through the interest is kept thoroughly alive. 

George Ebers’s Qred, a tale of Old Nurem¬ 
berg, has been excellently translated by 
Mdmo. Clara Bell, under the title of Margery. 
Those who are acquainted with the writings 
of the first of living German novelists will 
require no commendation of this story. It is 
written in Ebers’s best manner; and although 
the opening may seem to drag a little, the 
reader will be well repaid as he advances. 
German life and manners in the fifteenth 
century, as we learn them from the 
historians, have been happily caught by the 
novelist; and the many vicissitudes in the 
life of Margery Schopper are recited with 
genuine feeling. The translator, while 
avoiding essentially modem words and forms 
of speech, has wisely made no attempt to 
imitate English phraseology of a bygone age. 

Mr. Muddock’s stories are fairly entitled to 
the epithets he claims for them—“ Weird and 
Wonderful.” Persons of an imaginative 
temperament would do well not to read them 
about the Witching hour of midnight, as some 
of them would be apt to make the flesh creep. 
“ The Compact,” “The Bell of Boom,” and 
“ The Shining Hand,” are told with consider¬ 
able literary skill, and all the sketches possess 
thrilling interest This is a capital book for 
the seaside, because its strong sensations are 
not likely there to gain the upper hand. 

The fVitard't Lute is in the fine old sensa¬ 
tional vein, with horrors galore. As in the 
case of tradesmen and others, a sample or two 
of the goods supplied will be better than any 
amount of description. On p. 58 we find that 
furies of hideous aspect attaok the hero, and 
tie him down tightly with strong cords. It 
is rather hard on him while thus helpless for 
other fiends to attack him—yet this is what 
they did: “The demons of the bottomless 
pits of hell surrounded me in on every side, 
and exulted triumphantly over me in my 
horrible misery.” One more extract shall be 
given from the closing pages: 

“ See l See I The cruel villain is pouring a 


white and glistening powder into her oup con¬ 
taining her medioine, which he has just poured 
out for her to take, and I know that it is a 
most deadly poison which he is about to give 
her. * Oh, stay bis hand, thou great king, stay 
his impious hand! ’ I cry out; but the sable 
monarch, siphing gently, replies, ‘ Hast thou, 
then, not yet learnt that evil cannot be 
stayed ? ’ ” 

Certainly, evil is not stayed in this story. As a 
whole, the book is beyond me; and, therefore, 
I can only commend it in the words of the 
resolution passed upon Artemus Ward’s famous 
essay: “ Is cats to be trusted ? ”—viz., “ We 
prefer to express no opinion upon it, and 
trust it will be read in other towns.” 

There is nothing to distinguish Skill taint 
Favour from the multitude of superfluous 
novels which teem from the press; and the 
use of such phrases as “ gentle reader ” does 
not invest it with quaintness of style. A 
portrait of the author is prefixed to the 
work; which serves at least to show that all 
lady authors are not plain-looking, though it 
affords no particular guarantee of intellec¬ 
tuality. As for the novel itself, it is in¬ 
teresting enough in some respects, but all the 
changes and developments of plot have been 
rung again and again, time out of miod. 
There is a wicked baronet, who takos his fill 
of “ the roses and raptures of vice,” while a 
struggling artist—who is really too good for 
this world—is kept out of his inheritance. 

The mysterious title of Miss Sheldon’s 
story, An I. D. B. in South Africa, is likely 
to puzzle the reader considerably until he 
discovers the meaning of the capital letters 
to be “illicit diamond buyer.” The career 
of one such individual is sketched with some 
vigour and a cert iin humour; and the manner 
in which he escapes being sent to prison, there 
to reap the due reward for his offences, is so 
original that we must leave the reader to find 
it out for himself. There is a good deal of 
local colour in the narrative, and the interest 
in it is further enhanced by a number of graphic 
illustrations scattered about the text. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME MOVER S-OREEK BOOKS. 

On Erotoeritoe and its Author. (n*pt "Epuro- 
Kpirov Ka\ tov TIoitjtov aiiToC.l By A. N. J&nnaris. 
(Athens: Constantinides.) M. Jannaris, who 
is favourably known by his excellent collection 
of Cretan popular songs and by other works, 
has been commissioned by the National 
Assembly of Crete to bring out a new edition 
of the romance of Erotoeritoe, which was 
written in the Cretan dialect; and with a view 
to this he has visited the chief libraries of 
Europe, in the hope of discovering manuscripts 
of the poem, as well as historical and other 
notices which might elucidate it. The only 
existing MS. which he has been able to dis¬ 
cover is in the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum, and this will form the basis of 
the new edition. It is a handsome illuminated 
MS. of the commencement of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, written by a native of the island of 
Zante, and contains an accurate text of the 
original Cretan poem. The appearance of this 
poem, which is already advertised, will be 
looked forward to with much interest; and its 
importance will be appreciated when it is remem¬ 
bered that the text now in circulation is the re¬ 
sult of a later adaptation, by which the forms of 
the language employed were assimilated to those 


of ordinary modern Greek. Meanwhile, in the 
present work M. Jannaris gives us his Pro¬ 
legomena, consisting of information respecting 
the person, the nationality, and the date of the 
author; an analysis of the contents of the 
poem; a summary of the opinions of literary 
men conoerning it; a history of the text; an 
account of its dialectal peculiarities; and a 
glossary. The editor has spared no pains in 
collecting materials which may serve to illus¬ 
trate these points ; and being himself by birth 
a Cretan, he is peculiarly fitted to deal with all 
questions which ooncern the language. As re¬ 
gards the author, it is stated in the subscrip¬ 
tion at the end of the poem that his name was 
Vincenzo Comoro (Bir(rli>rfot Koprapos), and 
that he was bom at Steia (Seteia), a town in 
the eastern part of the island. The latter of these 
statements has been confirmed by M. Jannaris, 
who observes that the dialect used in the com¬ 
position of the work displays features peculiar 
to the eastern districts of Crete, and to 
Seteia in particular; and the proofs which he 
brings of the connexion between the family of 
the Oomari and that place remove any doubt 
that might be felt as to the genuineness of the 
name—to which it may be added that the 
oircumstanoe that this family lived in Oar- 
pathos before they settled in Crete would 
account for a person of Venetian extraction 
using Greek as if it were his mother tongue. 
The date is a more difficult question. In the 
family tree of the Oornari, which M. Jannaris 
has constructed from the works of the Venetian 
genealogists, Barbara and Muazzo, extending 
from the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there are five persons of 
the name of Vincenzo; and he adduces reasons 
to show that all of these must be excluded from 
consideration except one, who was bom in 
I486. At the same time, he remarks that the 
town of Seteia was ruined by an earthquake in 
1508—a catastrophe from which it never re¬ 
covered ; and that the poem must have been 
written before that year—that is to say, 
before the poet was twenty-two years of age. 
The improbability of this he explains away by 
saying that the subject of romantic love is one 
best suited to a youthful poet; but this will 
hardly satisfy us when we consider that the 
work extends to 8000 lines. Of the merits of 
Erotoeritoe very various estimates, have been 
formed, the most favourable being that of 
Coray, who called it “the Homer of the popu¬ 
lar Greek literature.” With all deference to 
the judgment of this famous scholar, we cannot 
but regard this as a greatly exaggerated view. 
It is a graceful love-story of the days of 
chivalry, full of noble sentiments, and told in 
a spirited manner in oorrect verse; but it does 
not rise to the level of first-rate poetry, and in 
some parts it is wearisomely prolix. Its 
attractiveness is proved by its widespread 
popularity among the Greek people, whioh has 
won for it the character of a national poem ; 
but by men of letters of other nationalities, 
while they will not ignore its literary merit, 
it will be valued rather as an interesting 
specimen of a poem in the Cretan dialeot. The 
portion of M. Jannaria’s work which relates to 
the forms of that dialect is excellent, though it 
would have been an advantage if those features 
which are peculiarly Cretan had been pointed 
out, whereas many that are noticed by him 
are common to other dialects, and some even to 
the ordinary popular language. The same 
praise and a similar oritioism are applicable to 
the glossary, whioh is highly serviceable, but 
would have been more so if it had been 
simplified by the exclusion of the most ordinary 
Greek words, especially suoh as are identical in 
ancient and modern Greek, and are therefore 
familiar to all scholars. 

Die Chronik von Morea ; eine Untersuchung 
iiber das Verhaltnis ihrer Handsohriften und 
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Versionen. By John Schmitt. (Munich: 
Bnohholz & Werner.) The Chroniole of the 
More*, which is the chief authority for the 
early history and feudal organisation of the 
Frank Principality that was established in the 
Peloponnese subsequently to the Fourth 
Crusade, exists both in a Greek and a French 
Torsion, besides translations or adaptations in 
Italian and Spanish. The French text, which 
is in prose, is found in a MS. in the library at 
Brussels; while the Greek metrical chroniole 
exists in two MSS., one of which is at Copen¬ 
hagen, the other at Paris. Of these latter the 
Copenhagen text is the fuller and more complete, 
hut the Paris text is superior in orthography, 
diction, and Tersifloation. The question has 
been much debated whether the French or the 
Greek version is the earlier, and the opinion 
of the learned has preponderated in favour of 
the former; but the relationship of the two 
Greek texts to one another has never hitherto 
been disonssed, though this point is necessarily 
an important factor in determining the previous 
one. In the present treatise, Dr. Schmitt has 
investigated afresh these questions and others 
o jnneoted with them, and high praise is due to 
him for the learning and acuteness which he 
has shown in his work. His conclusion is that 
the Copenhagen Greek text is earlier than that 
contained in the Paris MS.; and that from this 
original composition the French ohronide was 
made, with considerable omissions, and a more 
compressed style. It is impossible, within the 
limits of a brief notice, to do justice to his 
arguments, and still more so to discuss such 
features in them as appear debateable; but we 
believe that he has succeeded in proving his 
point. ■ His vie w is, that the original document, 
as we find it in the Copenhagen MS., was 
written about the year 1380; and he accounts 
for the mixture of fiction and legend with 
historical fact which it contains, by regarding 
it as an epic composed for the glorification of 
the chief personages of the early period of the 
occupation, about whom, in the course of time, 
various stories had gathered. The author 
seems to have been a Frenchman or a Gasmul, 
as the ohildren of mixed marriages between a 
Frank father and a Greek mother were oalled; 
and this would acoount for the numerous faults 
of language and metre which are found in bis 
verses. On the other hand, the compiler of the 
Paris Greek version, which was made about 
1388, is shown to have been a Greek by 
his speaking of the conquerors as " them ” in 
passages where the other version speaks of them 
as “ us ”; and this is corroborated by his 
softening down the violent expressions which 
the author, in his fervent partisanship for the 
Western Church, employs with reference to 
the Greeks and their religion. In this text the 
diction is improved, and the versification 
corrected; and Dr. Schmitt’s argument, drawn 
from this point, in favour of the priority of the 
Copenhagen text seems to us unanswerable, 
viz., that no one would go out of his way to 
alter good verse into bad, whioh must have 
been the case if the more acourate form of the 
poem had been the earlier; for the errors 
whioh have been spoken of are not mere 
blunders, such as might be caused by careless 
transoription or ignorance, but arise from a 
radically wrong conception of the metre. In 
some instances the desire for metrical improve¬ 
ment has been carried so far that, in order to 
facilitate this, a proper name has been corrupted 
in the Paris version, which was accurately 
given in that of Copenhagen— e.g., tapir for 
Xonpapir (Monferrat). With regard to the 
still more important question of the relation of 
the Greek to the French chronicle. Dr. Schmitt 
points out that in places where the writer of the 
former narrates events in his own words, the 
French writer refers for the same to a “ conte ” 
as his authority, whioh seems to be the Greek 


chronicle. He also says that he will tell his 
story briefly, and not as he “ found it written,” 
by which he also implies that it was compressed 
from a longer work. Much stress is laid on the 

g reater fulness of faots whioh is found in the 
reek ohronide as a proof of its priority; and, 
in evidence of this, an elaborate comparison of 
the two is instituted in respect of the events 
narrated, the speeches introduced, and the 
descriptions. The arguments deduced from 
this are not absolutely oondusive, for it is 
allowed that the Frenoh ohronide oontains 
some details whioh are wanting in the Greek. 
Indeed, these two versions are so free in their 
relation to one another that great caution is 
required in arguing on this subject, so as to 
distinguish what may be later amplifications, 
derived from independent sources, from facts 
whioh must have been introduced at an early 
period, and thereby imply priority of composi¬ 
tion. Dr. Schmitt seems also rather to weaken 
his argument on this point, when he refers to 
the fact that the speeches whioh are found at 
length in the Greek are either not introduced 
at all, or only in a few words, in the French, 
as showing that the former was the earlier; 
for nothing would be more natural in a half- 
epic poem than that fictitious speeches should 
bo put into the mouths of historical per¬ 
sonages. Still, it cannot be denied that, on 
the whole, this comparison of passages is 
strongly in favour of Dr. Schmitt’s view. 
Muoh interesting information will also be 
found in this volume respecting the Italian 
version of the Ohronide, and of that in the 
dialect of Aragon, whioh was made under the 
superintendence of Heredia, the Grand-master 
of the Knights of St. John, and is a compila¬ 
tion rather than a translation, for other docu¬ 
ments have been laid under contribution in 
forming it. 

History of the Greek Colony in Corsica, 
('lirropta rijt ir Koprutp 'EAAip'iinjs iromlat.) By 
N. B. Phardys. (Athens : Cons tan tinides.) 
In the year 1673, when the Turks, having 
made themselves masters of Crete, were pro¬ 
ceeding to subjugate those parts of the Morea 
whioh were still independent, six or seven 
hundred of the inhabitants of the distriot of 
Maina, as the old Taenarian peninsula is now 
called, having previously entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the Genoese government, left their 
homes, and migrated, first to Genoa, and after¬ 
wards to Corsica, which island was then in the 
possession of that power. There they were estab¬ 
lished at a place called Paomia, on the west coast, 
northward of Ajaccio, with the understanding 
that they should defend the interests of the Be- 
publio against the unruly Corsicans. This duty 
they conscientiously performed, and on several 
occasions they rendered signal service to the 
Genoese; but in consequence of the quarrels 
in which they were thus involved they were 
forced in 1731 to withdraw to Ajaccio. In 
1768 Corsica passed from the hands of Genoa 
into those of France; and shortly after this the 
Greeks were restored by the French to the 
neighbourhood of their original settlement, and 
there they built the town of Cargese, where 
their descendants still dwell. The present 
volume is the most reliable aooount that has yet 
appeared of the romantic origin and stirring 
history of this little community ; for, whereas 
former writers on the subject have trusted for 
the most part to the traditions of the people, 
the faots which are here narrated are derived 
from documentary evidence. The author, M. 
Phardys, took up his abode in Corsica as 
manager of a school which wks established at 
Cargese by two patriotic Greeks of Marseilles, 
who desired to avert the threatened extinction 
of the Greek language in that colony; and 
during the two years that he resided in the 
island he investigated the municipal archives 


of Ajaooio, the archives of the Greek family 
of the Stephanopoli-Comneni in that city, 
and other sources of evidence. As regards 
the first-named of these collections, he 
tells us that, owing to the length of 
time which elapsed before he was able to 
oonsult it, it was impossible for him to 
examine it to his satisfaction, but he gives an 
account of its oontents for the guidance of 
subsequent enquirers. Muoh information is 
drawn ia this volume from a document written 
in the first half of the eighteenth oentury by 
one Papa-Nicolaos, whioh oontains a history of 
these Greeks from their leaving their starting- 
plaoe, the town of Vitylo in Maina, until they 
retired from Paomia to Ajacoio. Another 
very curious document, which M. Phardys 
prints in full, is the will of the Bishop of 
Maina, Parthenios Kalandes, who accompanied 
the settlement. Among the points on which 
light is thrown in this work is the original 
composition of the body of emigrants, which 
seems to some extent to have been made up of 
persons from various parts of Greece, refugees 
apparently, who had betaken themselves to in¬ 
dependent Maina. Thus, in the early registers 
mention is made of natives of Cos, Smyrna, 
Chios, Paros, Bouaaelia, &a The history of the 
relation of these Corsican Greeks to the see of 
Borne is also an interesting one. Originally 
it was agreed that they should retain the belief 
and the forms of worship of the Eastern 
Church, on condition of their acknowledging 
the supremacy of the Pope; and this arrange¬ 
ment was allowed on the whole to continue 
until the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury. Then, however, the Propaganda inter¬ 
fered, and required that those among them 
who were intended for the priesthood should 
be educated at Borne. At the present time, 
according to M. Phardys, the liturgy 

g Hucharistio Office) is the only servioe of the 
astern Churoh whioh is in use at Cargese. 
It is to be regretted that the question of the 
descent of Napoleon Bonaparte from these 
Greeks has been passed over very lightly here. 
The evidence on the subject may be unsatisfac¬ 
tory, but it is certainly curious; and attention 
has lately been drawn to it by the republica¬ 
tion of the Memoirs of Mdtne. Junot, who was 
herself a Corsican Greek, and was intimate 
with the Bonaparte family. At the end of M, 
Phardys’s volume there is a small collection or 
the Bomaic songs of Cargese; some of these 
will be found—with slight variations, such as 
naturally arise from oral transmission—among 
the ballads from Corsica that were published in 
the Pandora of Athens by M. Pappadoponlos in 
1864, and among those printed by the present 
writer in the Journal of Philology for 1876. Of 
the future of this community M. Phardys takes a 
despondent view. They are rapidly losing 
their language and their sense of nationality, 
and in the ordinary oourse of thing* they will 
soon be merged among their Corsioan neigh¬ 
bours. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that, besides all the 250 large 
paper copies of the new edition of Mr. 
Browning’s works, three thousand copies of the 
ordinary post-octavo edition have been already 
sold. A thousand of these were taken by 
America. 

Mb. Fbedebick Wedmobe, who is at present 
at Buxton, is working steadily upon liis 
volume on Balzac. He hopes to finish it 
during the autumn. 

Mb. Gbant Allen is collecting (or repub¬ 
lication a number of his popular scientific 
articles whioh have appeared during the past 
few years in the Cornhill. 
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- Mbs. Haweis will issue in September, with Saturday, the yioar (Canon Warner) exhibited I the professorship of civil engineering and me- 

Messrs. Sampson Low, a new work, entitled the a bundle of Cromwell letters, whioh were stated | chanios at Glasgow. The appointment is in the 

Art of Housekeeping: Elementary Advice to be unpublished. One of them, from Mrs. 

addressed to Young Housekeepers in the Whistone, Oliver’s only sister, oontains a strong 

Shape of Letters to a Daughter. The book protest against “ his killing of the king.” 
oontains a variety of useful hints served up in Mr. Wm. E. Doubleday, chief assistant in 
a novel form, and it is intended to be a sort of the Nottingham Free Public Beferenoe Library, 

vade mteum to a bride. has been appointed librarian of the new 

Mb. Guy lb Strange’s long expected work library in Lisson Grove, Marylebone. whioh is 

on the descriptions of Palestine by Moslem to be formally opened on Monday next, 

geographers and travellers during the middle August 12, at 6 p.m. 

ages will die published by the Palestine Ex- Mbs. Ireland has been asked to give six more 
ploration Fund this autumn. In the chapter ipntnrpfl on Brownimr in Febmarv and March 


a bundle of Oromwell letters, whioh were stated | 
to be unpublished. One of them, from Mrs. 
Whistone, Oliver’s only sister, oontains a strong 
protest against “ his killing of the king.” 


chanios at Glasgow. The appointment is in the 
gift of the Crown. 

The council of University College, London, 
have conferred the status of emeritus professor 


Mb. Wh. E. Doubleday, chief assistant in upon Mr. A. B. W. Kennedy, who recently 
the Nottingham Free Public Beferenoe Library, resigned the chair of engineering and mechani- 
has been appointed librarian of the new cal technology, after a tenure of several years. 
Ubrary in Lisson Grove, Marylebone. whioh is The Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to be formally opened on Monday next, will be doacdfrom August 19 to August 31 
August 12, at 6 p.m. inclusive. 


•8°“ MBS. JBELAND nas oeen asaeo to give SIX more rn„„ TTnivaniiro nt V«l« at it. mnnnt. mm. 

ploration Fund this autumn. In the chapter i eo tures on Brownimr in February and March 1HK u “ Ter * 1 ^ 01 *~ 6 ’ at lt * oom 

rbnrntori tn Tarnaalpm n miua of evidence has ,e0 *“res on Drowning m reoruary auu n»rui menoement, conferred the degree of D.D. upon 

v-. n brounht toeethe'r fnearlv all from Arabic at a ^*° tllr ® e the Kev. A. M. Fairbairn, principal of Mansfield 

been brought together (nearly au iron. Arapic artmles on Browning s Women m the Woman s College Oxford • and also nronoses to «ar.rl - 
authorities never before translated), which Worl<L 2ZtS 


proves conclusively that the Dome of the 
Bock was built by the Arabs, and was not— 
as the late Mr. James Fergusson contended— 

a Christian edifice perverted from its original . . -. , 

purpose. AnotheTchapter will describe the unexpired portion of the sentence passed on 
glories of Damascus under the Omayyad Mr. Henry VizeteUy, the publisher reoeived 
Caliphs, and of the Great Mosque burnt to one himdred signatures, mdnding Sir 

the ground by Timur. There wiU also be a Algernon Borthwick, Sir E-W.Watkin, T. P. 
list to alphabetical order of all the notices of O Connor, Samuel Storey, Charles Bradlaugh, 
minor towns, villages, &o., to Palestine and Dr.0^.Cameron the Earl of Desart, Sir J E 


Syria mentioned by Moslem writers. 


Australia,” &c., has nearly completed an 
Australian romance, which will be published 
in the autumn. A collection of his short 
colonial stories was published to Melbourne a 
few years ago. Mr. Hogan has recently been 
appointed London correspondent of the 
Melbourne Herald. 


articles on Drowning s women m tne woman e (j^ege, Oxford; and also proposes to send a 
World. delegation to the opening of Mansfield College 

The memorial from men of letters and others in October, 
to the Home Secretary, already referred to in Tw0 wome n's colleges, Wellesley and Yassar, 
the Academy, asking for a remission of the are now associated to the maintenance of the 

unexpired portion of the sentence passed on American School of Classical Studies at Athena; 

Mr. Henry V lzetelly, the publisher, reoeived an( j eac h of them is represented by a woman on 

about one hundred signaturM, including Sir mana gj n g committee. A woman was alao 
Algernon Bon a wick, Sir E-W. Waikin, r. P. a student at the school during the winter of 
O Connor, Samuel Storey, Charles Bradlaugh, 100500 
Dr. C. Cameron, the Earl of Desart, Sir J. B. 

rriis mentioned by Moslem writers MUlais, Sir John GUbert, W. P. Frith, Birket The new buildings of the Sorbonne at Paris 

rnamentionea by Moslem writers. Foster. Prof. Henry Morley, Prof. Geddes, though not yet completed, were formally opewd 

Mb. J. F. Hogan, author of The Irish m j Arthur Thomson, Edmund Gosse, Dr. B. on Monday last, August 5. The total expendi- 

nstrab'a,” &c., has nearly completed an ri arnB t> j)r F ,T Fnmivull Oscar Brownimr date is estimated at twenty-two million francs 

ustralian romance, which will be published jTddingtoii^ (£880,000). towards which the munidpaUty will 

the autumn. A collection of his short Maitland* Coffin, Norman Maoooll, Jas. S. contribute one half. The largest theatre, whioh 

- *“ -- ‘ Cotton, the Hon. Roden Noel, Havelock Ellis, wfil seat 3000 persons. is decorated with on 

Bobert Buchanan, Walter Besant, the Hon. immense allegorical painting by M. Puvis de 
Lewis Winnfleld. Thomas Hardv. W. Clark Chavannes. 


Cotton, the Hon. Roden Noel, Havelock Ellis, 
Bobert Buchanan, Walter Besant, the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield, Thomas Hardy, W. Clark 
Bussell, H. Bider Haggard, Hall Caine, 


- The Syndios of the Cambridge University “ Ouida,” Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. 
Press have decided to publish a smaller edition E. Lynn Liuton, Mrs. Mona Caird, G. A. Sale, 


The results of the University of St. Andrews 
L.L.A. (Women’s) Examination for the present 
year have just been issned, from which it 


Press have decided to publisd a smaller edition E, Lynn Liuton, Mrs. Mona Laird, A. Bala, year have jast been issned, from which it 
of the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools,” adapted. Edmund Yates, Frank Harris, Archibald appears that 536 oandidates entered for exami- 
1o the requirements of junior students and Forbes, H. W. Luoy, H. D. Traill, A. W. Pinero, nation at 28 centres. Of these, 194 entered for 
elementary schools. The first volumes of the William Archer, Augustas Harris, Henry the first time, as compared with 174 in 1888, 
new series will he the Fir^t Book of Samnel, Irving, Henry Arthur Jones, Fitzgerald Mol- when the number of subjects to which a can di¬ 


edit ed by Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick, and the loy, William Sharp, Ernest Bhys, and tbe Hon. 


Gospel according to St Matthew, edited by 
Bev. A. Carr, which will probably be published 
simultaneously to the autumn. Other volumes 
are to preparation. 

Mb. Hodges has ready for publication a new 
and revised edition, with introduction by Mr. 
Frederick Stokes, of Dr. Maitland’s The Dark 
Age»: a Series of Essays illustrating the State 
of Beligion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries. 


the first time, as compared with 174 in 1888, 
when the number of subjects to which a candi¬ 
date required to pass in order to obtain the 


F. C. Lawley. The memorial was duly pre- title was raised from five to seven. Taking a 


y be published seated to the Home Secretary on July 28; 
Other volumes but, so far as we know, no answer has as yet 
been reoeived beyond a formal aeknowledg- 
filictinn a new ment. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Thomas Case, fellow of Corpus Ohristi 
College, and formerly of BaUiol, has been 


Maisonneuve & Co., of Paris, have in the elected to tbe Waynflete professorship of moral 


press a second and revised edition of Prof, and metaphysical 


at Oxford, vacant 


Maspero's charming little volumes of Contes by the death of Prof. Chandler. Mr. Case is 
Populairei de I’Egypte Ancienne. The new best known as the author of Physical Realism : 
edition will contain a translation to full of the an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Lepsius papyrus, entitled “ Le Boi Khoufoui Objects of Soience to tbe Physical Data of 
et les Magiciens,” and also translations of Sense, whioh was published by Messrs. Long- 
several fragments of a popular tale, entitled mans at the end of last year. 


“ Le Boman d’Alexandre,” from a Theban- 
Ooptic document of the Arab period, partly 
baaed upon, and partly reproducing almost 
verbatim, certain of tbe fragments attributed 
to CaUisthenes. The Lepsius papyrus, of 
which we have heard so much yet luiow so 


Mb. Hubert Hebkomeb, A.R.A., honorary 
fellow of AU Souls CoUege, has been re-elected 
to the Slade professorship of fine arts at Oxford 
for a farther term of three years. 

The Camden professorship of ancient history 


little, is of considerable length, and contains Oxford, vacant by the resignation of Canon 
four comnlete tales relating to feats of maeic. Bawlinson, has not yet been ffiled up. But it 


joint view of all the subjects to which oandidates 
entered, passes were obtained in 570 tostanOM, 
and honours to 182. 116 candidates passed to 
the full number of subjects required for the 
L.L.A. diploma. From the commencement of 
the scheme to 1877, 2210 candidates to aU have 
entered for this examination, and of these 
815 have obtained the title. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

WHAT THE SONNET IS. 

Fol-rtik* smaU baleful berrys on the hem 
Ot Circe’s mantle, allot greenest gold; 

Fourteen of lone Calypso’s tears that roU'd 
Into the sea, for pearls to come of them; 

Fourteen smaU signs of omen in the gem 
With whioh Medea human fate foretold; 
Fourteen smaU drops, which Faustns, growing 
old, 

Craved of the Fiend, to water Life’s dry stem. 

It is the pore white diamond Dante brought 
To Beatrice ; the sapphire Laura wore 
When Petrarch out lt sparkUng out of thought; 


hours of idleness. The device by whioh the 
Btories are introduced, and the extravagant 
character of the incidents, indioate how the 
Thousand and One Nights may have owed some¬ 
thing of their origin to the literature of ancient 
Egypt. 


present reader to ancient history. 

In addition to the names mentioned in the 
Academy of last week, the Bev. Dr. C. H. H. 
Wright, examiner to Hebrew and New Testa¬ 
ment Greek in the University of London, has 
been appointed by the senate of that univer- 


Eugenh Lee-Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 


The Queen has been pleased to cause letters rity as their delegate at the forthcoming In- 

. . ■ < .. . • • a _if 1 r\- r.i n_... _ a a a LL J 


patent to be passed under the great seal 
ing a charter of incorporation to the 


temational Oriental Congress at Stockholm and 


W. B. 8. RALSTON. 

A wide circle of friends, in Russia as well as 
in this country, wiU hear with deep regret of 


,yal Christiania ; whUe Miss AmeUa B. Edwards ^ deat h 0 | Mr. W. B. S. Ralston, whi 


Historical Society, of whioh Her Majesty is hopes also to be present as tha representative p jaoe, very suddenly, on the morning ot Tuea- 

patron. of the Egypt Exploration Fund. day last, August 6 , at North Orescent, Bedford 

When the members of the British Archaeo- It is understood that Prof. James Thomson Square, whither he had lately moved from his 

logical Association visited Gainsborough last will shortly be compelled by ill health to resign old rooms in Alfred Place. Of late years his 
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hedtb bad broken down, and he had beoome 
(object to fainting fits, earned by a weak 
heart. 

William Ralston Shedden Ralston was bom 
in 1828, being the only son of W. P. Ralston 
Shedden. some time a resident at Brighton. 
Be himself added the name of Ralston to his 
paternal name. He was ednoated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, taking the degree of M.A. 
in 1860; and he was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1862, though he never prac¬ 
tised. From 1853 to 1875 he served on the 
staff of the department of printed books in the 
British Museum. He was twioe appointed 
Ilchester lecturer at Oxford by the Taylorian 
trustees; and he received many marks of dis¬ 
tinction from learned societies in Russia. That 
which he most valued was the rare honour of 
being elected a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1886. 

Ralston’s name will long be remembered as 
the first to introduce into England the popular 
literature of Russia. His earliest book, we 
believe, and also his best known one, is Kriloff 
and hi* Fable* (1869), which has passed through 
several editions, and still retains its popularity 
despite the growing publication of folklore. 
The life of Kriloff, prefixed to this book, shows 
not a few traits of character that were common 
to the Russian story-teller and his English 
translator; for there oan be no doubt that 
Ralston was attracted to the popular literature 
of Russia by certain features which most 
Englishmen are slow to recognise. It was the 
simplicity, the warm-heartedness, the loyalty, 
the religion of the peasants—as opposed to the 
artificial life of the cities and of the official 
classes—which won from Ralston his early and 
undying affection for the Russian people, so 
that he himself became in temperament, and to 
some extent in manner, a Russian among Eng¬ 
lishmen. No one who was honoured with Ral¬ 
ston’s acquaintance could fail to be struck by 
the extreme heat of his sympathies, which 
caused him to feel the wrongs and to suffer the 
misfortunes of others as keenly as if they had 
been his own. Devoted as he was to folklore, 
it was always the human element of pathos, not 
the scientific result, which attracted his in¬ 
terest ; and it pleased him better to tell stories 
to an audienoe of children than to collect them 
for comparison. 

Among his other works may be mentioned 
Bong* of the Buuian People (1872J, Ruuian Folk- 
TaU* (1873), and Early Rvsiian History (1874), 
which last volume embodied a course of his 
Uohester lectures at Oxford. He also trans¬ 
lated into English, under the title of Liza 
(1869), one of the romances of his friend Tur- 
guenieff, whom he was proud to weloome to 
England as bis guest a few years ago. During 
the period of his greatest literary activity he 
was a frequent contributor to the magazines 
and reviews, though he rarely wrote on any¬ 
thing outside his own special subjects—Russian 
and folklore. Perhaps the last article which 
his failing health allowed him to undertake was 
a review of Mr. Stead’s The Truth about Russia, 
in the Academy of January 19, 1889; and it 
was a source of gratification to him that his 
defence of the Orthodox Ohurch against Mr. 
Stead’s strictures was read and appreciated in 
the highest quarters. To the last, he was the 
enthusiastic interpreter of the Russian people 
in England. J. 8. C. 


HOBATIUS BONAB, D.D. 

It is fitting that the Academy should contain 
some record of this remarkable man, who died 
in Edinburgh on July 31, in his eighty-first 
year. For although to discuss his theological 
opinions, or the views on ecclesiastical questions 
which he consistently advocated during a long 


public life, is beyond the province of a literary 
journal, yet Ms claims as a writer, and espe¬ 
cially as a religious poet, deserve recognition. 

Dr. Bonar’s works both in prose and verse 
are far too numerous to mention in detail,- but 
he will be beat remembered as the author of 
Hymn* of Faith and Hope, which have attained 
wide popularity. His long poem, in blank 
verse, entitled My Old Letters, which appeared 
in 1877, though containing passages of delicacy 
and beauty, was not altogether successful. 
Indeed, it was as a lyrist that he reaohed his 
Mgheet excellence. “I heard the Voice of 
Jesus say,” and “ A few more Years shall roll ” 
(set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan), are not 
only successful hymns, which appeal to the 
intelligence of uncultivated people, bnt beauti¬ 
ful^ poems with the qualities inseparable from 
lyrics of a high class. When this muoh is true 
of any short poem it takes rank as literature, 
and its author will never be forgotten. 

Born in 1808, Horatius Bonar was ordained a 
minister of the Established Ohurch of Scot¬ 
land; but he was one of those who seceded 
in 1843, and founded the Free Church. 
For many years mioister at Kelso, he subse¬ 
quently removed to a charge at The Orange, 
Edinburgh, where he remained until his death. 
A staunch ecclesiastical Conservative, and one 
who in public controversies knew how to be 
bitter, in private life he was always genial, 
while his ripe scholarship and his knowledge of 
men and things made personal intercourse with 
him most pleasant. One could not be in his 
company, and notice his intellectual face with 
its massive forehead, without supposing him to 
be a man of power, and the impression was 
fully confirmed when one heard him talk. The 
present writer will never cease to remember 
gratefully Dr. Bonar’s little sots of kindness 
and words of enoouragement at a time when he 
much needed such sympathy. 

H. T. Mackenzie Bell. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The new number of the Contemporary Review 
oontains an article by Mr. M. H. Spielmann ou 
a subject that gentleman has made Ms own— 
the reorganisation of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Spielmann insists both readably and strongly 
upon the insufficiency of the reforms proposed 
in the academical body. Without committing 
ourselves wholly to the advocacy of Mr. Spiel- 
mann’s views, we recommend the artiole as one 
well worthy of attention. It comes from a 
dose student of the matter. 

The most vsduable artiole in the August 
number of the Archaeological Review is the 
reprint of a lecture read before the British and 
American Archaeological Society at Rome by 
Domenico Tesoroni upon "The'Anglo-Saxons 
at Rome.’’ A good deal of new evidenoe from 
the papal archives is here brought together 
regarding the early settlement of Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastics in the neighbourhood of the Vatican, 
though we incline to think that the writer 
attaches too muoh weight to the statements of 
some of the Anglo-Saxon ohro'niclers. The 
first article, by Mr. David MacRitcMe, entitled 
" The Finn-men of Britain,” though it oontains 
one or two statements of interest, seems to us 
to be, on the whole, a typical example of incon¬ 
sequent theorising. Nor do we think that Dr. 
Qaster has much that is new to tell about the 
Runic inscription on the famous braoelet from 
Petroasa at Bucharest — except that Prof. 
Odobesou claims to have found in it an addi¬ 
tional oharacter (c), making the whole read 
‘ ‘ gutani oevi hailag. ” The quarterly summary 
of archaeological discovery and work in Great 
Britain is useful. But why should Ireland be 
excluded ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NAMES " PALEMoN ” AND “ ABCITK ”; AND 
THE DEATH OF ABCITB. 

Cambridge: August (, 1880. 

We know that the names Palemon and 
Arcite in Ohauoer are taken from the names 
Palemone and Arcita in Boocaooio; also, that 
Boooacoio’s oMef authority for hia story was the 
Thebaid of Statius. I see no reason why 
Boocaodo may not have been thinking of 
Statius when he adopted these names. 
“Palaemona” occurs, as an accusative case, 
in 'l'h-.b., vii. 421, where the reference is to 
the sea-god so named; and Statius even has 
the adjeotive “ Palaemonius,” Theb. ii. 381. 
As to Arcite, it may have been suggested by 
the name " Atys ” in Statius. If any one cares 
to dispute these suggestions, I set no store by 
them, and am not prepared to defend them; 
indeed, Arcita is much more like the Arobytas 
of Horace. Bnt this, at any rate, I am clear 
about, that, whether Arcita and Atys are con¬ 
nected or not, it can hardly be denied that the 
pathetic description of the death of Arcite ig 
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precisely parallel to that of the deRth of Atys, 
as described in the Thebaid, viii. 637-651. I 
make no apology for quoting this fine passage 
at length, 

“ Tails nectehant, subtto cum pigra tumultu 
Expauit domua, et multo sndore receptus 
Fertur Atys, seraans anlmam lam sanguine nullo, 
Out manus in plaga, dependet langulda cerulx 
Exterior clypeo, crinesque a fronts eupini. 

Frima uidet, caramque tremens Iocaata uocabat 
Ismenen: namque hoc solum moribunda precatur 
Uox genetl, solum hoc geltdis iam nomen inerrat 
Fsucibus: exclam tut famulae: tollebatinora 
Uirgo manus; tenuit saeuus pndor; attamen ire 
Cogltur (indnlget summum hoc Iocaata iacenti), 
Oatenditque of? rtqne: qu&ter iam morte cub ipsa 
Ad nomen uiaus, delectaque fort iter ora 
Bustulit: lilam unam neglecto lumine coeli 
Adspiclt, et uultu non exsatiatur amato.” 

It must be remembered that Ismene was Atys’s 
intended bride. When we read the words of 
Chaucer: 

“ Dosken his eyen two, and faileth breeth ; 

But on l>is lady yit caste he his ye, 

His laste word was—Meroy, Emelya! ” 
it is only fair to remember that Statius had 
already written auoh lines as 


" illam unam neglecto lumine coeli 
Adsploit, et uultu non exsatiatur amato: ” 
and again: 

“ solum hoo gelid la iam nomen inerrat 
Fauoibua.” 


Walter W. Skkat. 


THE TRIPARTITE LIFE OF 8T. PATRICK. 

Oxford: July 89,1830. 

The Academe for July 13, 1889, contains a 
letter by Dr. MaoCartby, which I should have 
noticed at onoe had I then been at Oxford; for, 
though it correota, I am glad to say, some 
errors (mostly clerical or typographical) in the 
Bolls edition of the Tripartite Life, it makes 
mine misstatements as to Bawl. B. 512, the 
Bodleian MS. whence the bulk of the text is 
printed. 

Fo. 5 a. Here, according to Dr. MacCarthy, 
the MS. has Padraic, without a mark of length 
. oyer the former a. This matter, like most of 
his criticisms, is of little importance. The 
mark in question is faint; but to-day, in a good 
light, I certainly saw it Here, also, he alleges 
that the MS. has fttarlicci. It has fetarli, with 
a dash over the 

Fo. 8 a 2. The MS., according to Dr. 
.MaoQarthy, has hertnt hautem. Here are two 
misstatements. First, for the alleged hertnt, 
the MS. has distinctly h, then a combination of 
r and a, then t, and, lastly, a fiat stroke over 
the compound character. This, according to 
palaeographers who know their business, stands 
for haberet, and is, no doubt, a scribal error. 
The habelur of the Bolls edition is taken from 
Oolgan, Trias Thaum., p. 128, col. 2, who seems 
to bave had that word in one or more of his 
oodioes. If our scribe had meant Dr. Mac- 
Oarthy’s herent, he would either have written 
the word at length or expressed the her by h 
with a horizontal line through the first down- 
stroke ; but, for a contraction of hertnt or other 
forms from herto I have looked in vain through 
Walther's Lexicon Diplomalicum, Ohassant’s 
Paleographic dts Chartes, and Hardy’s list of 
abbrevimions in vol. iv. of the Registrum Pala- 
tinum Dunelmense. 

Secondly, for Dr. MacOarthy’s hautem (a 
mere vox nihili), the MS. has the ordinary sign 
for autem, namely A, with an apex touching the 
top of the second downstroke. 

In the same column the MS. has, according 
to Dr. MacCarthy [pro) fidem. It has, however, 
(prol/id, the d being followed by the curve used 
by Irish scribes to denote such desinence as 
'j-ense and grammar may require. I printed, 


accordingly, f ro fide. So info 5 a. 2 the MS. 
has, according to Dr. MacCarthy [ri)t<iisechaib. 

It has, however, re tdisech, the A being followed 
by a similar ourve. 

Fo. 14 b. 1. The MS., according to Dr. 
MscCarthy, has nomen. Here, for the fourth 
time, he suppresses the fact that he is giving 
merely his extension of a contraction, which in 
the present case is nS. 

Fo. 20 a 2. In order to support his conten¬ 
tion (which I do not dispute) that “ ipse ” begins 
a sentence, Dr. MacCarthy alleges that the MS. 
has .Ipse (with a capital “ I ”). It has .ipse. 

Fo. 25 a. 1. Here he alleges that the first 
word in this column is (as, no doubt, it ought 
to be) Sicque. But it is Sic, followed by the 
ordinary compendium of quod. 

The letter under notice also contains a criti¬ 
cism on the quotation from the copy of Tiger- 
nach’s Annals, in Bawl. B. 488, printed in 
p. 572 of the Bolls edition of the Tripartite 
Life. Here the cruel kindness of the editor 
of the Academe has again* permitted Dr. 
MaoCarthy to expose his igDoranoe of the ele¬ 
ments of Irish grammar. The third line of the 
first quatrain, printed in p. 572, stands thus in 
the MS.; 

u in each, muidmcdoin, 

that is, cuic mate EachacA Muidmedoin “ five 
sons of Echu Muidmedon.” In transcribing 
Irish MSS. the contraction m must be read, 
according to the requirements of sense and 
grammar, mac “ son ” or maic (Middle-Irish 
mete, mec, or mt'c) “son’s 1 ' or “sons.” Here 
Dr. MaoCarthy actually prints cote mac. What 
would be said of a person, professing to be a 
Latin scholar, who, meaning “ five sons,” 
wrote quinque filius ¥ This, mutatis mutandis, 
is what has been done here by the “ Todd 
Professor of the Celtic Languages.” 

Dr. MaoCarthy, lastly, blames me for print- 
ing ejfectus, Constantinopolitanis, arcliiepiscopus, 
&o., for the effeactus, Constantinobalistanis, arcie - 
pitcopus, &o., of an ignorant copyist. My 
answer is that the rules regulating the Bolls 
series require that each dooument should be 
edited so as to represent with all possible cor¬ 
rectness the text of the author, and that it 
would have been absurd to attribute to a scholar 
like Tigernaoh the blunders of the scribe of 
Bawl. B. 488. 

Dr. MacCarthy is so obviously eager to find 
fault that he must be pained by the fewness of 
the errors which he has detected in the 875 
pages of the Bolls Tripartite Life, &c. I will 
try to comfort him by pointing out three mis¬ 
takes in that book which I have lately dis¬ 
covered. t 

P. 38, 1. 17, for semen read sem ed ; and in 
the translation (p. 39, 1. 20) transpose “ off¬ 
spring” and “ seed." 

P. 151,1. 12, for fragrant (?)—the bal of the 
Irish text—read bright. 

P. 228, 1. 25, for [Ma]nisechfaid read Nisech- 
faid, and in the translation (p. 229, 11. 29, 30) 
for “ Unless . . . saith Patrick ” read “ ‘ What 
the woman has done is no error. [Otherwise],’ 
saith Patrick.” The Index of Irish words 
(pp. 612, 657) should be corrected accordingly. 

The three words just quoted— seined (rectius 
sdned or Uimeth, as in the Book of Lismore, 
fo. 134 a 2), bal and sechfaid are etymologically 
interesting. Seined “ offspring,” with its hard 
m and long e, points to a primeval segmeto-, 
cognate with Latin segts, the British relative 
of which has been found by Prof. Bhys in the 
Welsh hau “ to sow,” heuodd “ sevit.” Bal 


• 8ee the Acadkmy for September 15, 1888, 
p. 173. col. 1, where Dr. Mac 1 larthy gives tell as an 
accusative singular. Ste also the Acaukmt for 
April iS. p. 238, and for July 30, 1887, p. 72, col. 3. 

t There is a typographical error iu the index of 
places, p. 635, col. 2, 1. 91, where “Scire, gen. 
310 ( ” should form a separate article. 


“bright,” or perhaps “brightness,” occurs in 
the Book of Lismore, fo. 23 b 1, as the name 
of a well. It is probably equivalent to the 
Heaychian adj. tpa\ir \tvx6i, or the subst. fa\<St 
of the grammarians. And sechfaid “error, 
mistake,” also written sechbaid, is oognate with 
the Latin sec us and siquior. 

WniTLEE Stokes. 

P.8. —In the Aoademe for September 15, 
1888, Dr. MaoCarthy says that the verb dorarg- 
gert is a vox nihili, and thus proves that he does 
not know that it is a common practice of Irish 
scribes to express tig by gg. I have since 
found that this practice is not mentioned by 
O’Donovan, Zenss, or Windisch. It may there¬ 
fore be well to give a few examples from 
Middle-Irish MSS. in Oxford, London, and 
Dublin. First, from the Bawlinson oopy of 
the Tripartite Life: aggel fo. 26 a 2, ooggab- 
sat 6 b 2, ooggabtais 15 a 1, Conaigg 9 a 1. 
dorairggert 21 a 1, eggnamo 11 a 2, iggebad 
9 b 1, 10 a 2, igGrfinard 19 b 2. Seoondly, 
from the Egerton oopy of the same Life : cog- 
garar fo. 3 a 2, rochoggair fo. 3 b 1. Thirdly, 
from Harl. 5280: loggaib, fo. 63 a, Sregg 63 a, 
mogg 63 b, imscigg 65 a. Fourthly, from H. 
3, 18, mogg p. 64 a, bagg, crobagg 64 o. In 
the Trinity College liber Hymnorum, we find 
dosreggat (Goidilica, p. 71). In short. Dr. 
MacCarthy might almost as well say (perhaps, 
indeed, he would say) that the Greek riyyu or 
the Gothic laggs was a vox nihili. The 
mediaeval Welsh also sometimes expressed tig 
by gg. Thus loggeu, lyggesawo, Gram. Celt .* 
117. W. S. 


VIRGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGE8. 

New York: July *» 188 #. 

My thanks are due for the kindly review of 
Master Virgil in the Academe of June 8, from 
the pen of Count Ugo Balzani. My genial 
critic will hardly expect me, however, to yield 
those points on which we differ, inasmuch as 
be credits me with careful research, and doubt¬ 
less anticipated the obstinacy of conviction 
such as is natural and human. 

Frankly, there is much to be said for each of 
the hypotheses formed respecting the origin of 
the Virgilian legends. For that reason I was 
muoh interested by Prof. Vietor’s letter in the 
Academe of July 6. I was not aware of bis 
essay, “Der Ursprung der Virgil sage," until 
after my book was printed ; ana then it was 
called to my attention by that good scholar 
and critic. Prof. Crane, of Cornell University. 
But it seems to me, judging from the abstract 
now presented in English, that I can agree 
with Prof. Vietor in his conclusions; and 1 can 
almost believe that, were he to glance at my 
book, he would find there the supplement to 
his methodically destructive criticism of Prof. 
Comparetti’s theory. His merits as a scholar 
give propriety to the controversial air which he 
assumes; but as for myself, after I stated onoe 
and for all my opinion, to have persisted in a 
disputatious mood towards the distinguished 
Italian, whose erudition is so thorough and 
whose field of labour is so wide, would have 
been absurd. Moreover, my purpose was con¬ 
structive, and the argument was necessarily 
laid down upon lines unsuited to the purpose 
of analytical review. 

The objection to the duplex theory of 
learned and popular tradition to aocount for 
ihe origin of the Virgilian legends rests, it 
seems to me, upon the two facts—that this 
theory is altogether outside of the reoord, and 
that to go outside of the record iu the case is 
needless. Now the record shows that tales, 
the same iu every respect with the exception 
of proper names, were told of others before 
they were told of Virgil; that these tales— 
for example, the burial of a magical book with 
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its author, the making of a metallic head 
which talked, the moulding of talismanio 
figures and automatic statues, the planting .of 
magical gardens, the creation of magical ships 
and the like—were so well generalised by use 
as to make extremely important changes 
necessary in giving them a local habitat, and 
that those additions which would have given 
them the appearance of being indigenous, say 
to Italy, were not attached to them as told 
concerning Virgil. Of course, this statement 
would have to be modified for a time subse¬ 
quent to that in which the legends first 
appeared, but it is only their origin that is 
iu dispute. 

The record also shows that it was a 
Lotharingian monk, John of Alta Silva, who 
created the figure of Virgil, as a small, round- 
shouldered, absent-minded philosopher, and 
credited him with the authorship of a work on 
the science of astrology, the very theme which 
in the lapse of centuries has fallen out of the 
MSS. of Macrobius ; that it was a French poet, 
Herbers, who popularised this romantio figure, 
to which the real Virgil stands almost in the 
same relation that Dr. Jekyll stands to Mr. 
Hyde; that an Englishman, John of Salisbury, 
was the first to allude to the magical anecdotes 
of Virgil; that another Englishman, Alexander 
Neckam, was the first to gather them in a 
group, and his paragraph covers all the motives 
which inspired this legendary movement from 
first to last; that those who first expanded 
Neckam’s collection were Conrad of Querfurt, 
a German; Gervase of Tilbury, an English¬ 
man, and Helinand, a; Fleming; that the first 
to add alchemy to the list of Virgil’s attain¬ 
ments was Vincent of Beauvais, a Frenchman— 
and finally, that all these were men of some 
education, members of that republic of letters 
which transmitted from one age to another the 
traditions of learning. 

I submit that this record needs no additions 
or interlineations from a hypothetical popular 
lore to connect it with the known facts, opinions 
and beliefs of post-classical times. Possibly 
the controversy is not important in itself ; but 
it becomes important when viewed in its 
relation to'the development of natural science, 
mochanio arts, and literary expression in the 
middle ages. I cannot help feeling that there 
would have been less difference between 
Comparetti’s position and my own, if some 
accident had forced him to rewrite his work; 
for, in that case he might have given more 
prominenoe to this remark (Virgilio nel Medio 
too, parte seconda, p. 97)— 

“ Quests coirispondenzi fra i risultati di due fssi 
diversistime del nome virgiliano 6 veramente uno 
dei fatti pit considersvoll nella storia di queeto 
nome, it quale nelle sue perlpezie, non solo subisoe 
la influenza di pit vidssitudini del pensiero, ms 
molte di quests riassume in et tanto profondamente 
che ne deviene il aimbolo e il rappreseutante.” 

It seems to me that this sentence involves a 
large concession to the doctrine that the real, 
solution of the Virgilian problem is in its 
unity, and not in its diversity. 

J. S. Tunison. 


“ CLEANSmP.” 

Oxford: August 6, 1889. 

In Cockayne’s edition of Haii Meidenhad for 
the Early English Text (Society, p. 21,1. 28, we 
find 

“ to herien hare drihtin & tonken him zearne 
hat his mihte ham ideanschipe chaste after paths 
hefden ifondet fiesches fulfie,” 

which makes no sense. 

I am indebted to Mr. G, F. Warner of the 
British Museum for collating the passage with 


the MS., which shows that the printed text 
[ omits held before ham. Bead 

“bat his mihte held ham i cleanschtpe chaste, 
a'ter bat ha hefden ifondet flesches fulfie”— i.e., 
“ that his might held them in cleauship chaste, 
after that they had experienced flesh’s filth.” 

Possessors of the Early English Text Society 
publications, and of Matzner’s fVorterbuch, where 
the passage is quoted under “ deansohip,” may 
be glad to make the correction. I fear that 
Cockayne's edition of O.E. and early MS. texts 
require a good deal of revision for purposes of 
modern scholarship. When “the inevitable 
German ” takes them in hand, he will do a 
service to the dictionary. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THIS OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 
PALATINE 68. 

Berkeley, California : July 16,1839. 

' It seems to me that there should be no special 
difficulty about the first component of Prof. 
Napier’s new Northumbrian gloss (see 
Academy, July 29). Surely brond ( brand) is 
well enough known in the sense of “ mildew,” 
which is the one here intended. This meaning 
is the seventh under “ Brand ” in the New 
Oxford Dictionary, is common in Modern 
High German, and recognised in OHG. (Graff. 
3, 309), and is, moreover, found as No. 1757 
of the Corpus Glossary, where Sweet has 
“Brondoom,” but Wright-Wulcker ( Anglo - 
Saxon and Old Englieh Vocabularies, 44, 14) 
the undoubtedly better reading “ brond,” 
“ oom,” as a gloss for rubigo. 

As for the latter half of the Northumbrian 
gloss, I am scarcely prepared to hazard even a 
conjecture. On the one hand, sinoe e rug ini is 
a dative, one might consider the e following 
brond to be the dative case-ending. On the 
other, there is a temptation to assume that we 
have in egur a corruption of part of the Latin 
word, namely, erug-. This hypothesis would 
gain some support from the citation of the 
corresponding passage in the Old Eoglish 
poetical version of the Psalms, where the 
translator, unable to extract any meaning 
from aerugini (or did be have a different Latin 
text before him ?} renders it by eruean. The 
translation runs in Grein (Ps. 77, 461): 

“Sealde eiucanyfelan Wynne, 

16 1 hiora wyrta wmstme forslitan.” 

If the Northumbrian glossator felt similarly 
uncertain about the Latin word in question, 
he might possibly have written erugini .i. 
brond, erug. Out of this some copyist, or he 
himself if he were careless, could perhaps have 
made brond egur, that is, brondegur. But this 
is a fancy which I should not think it worth 
while seriously to defend. 

Albert S. Cook. 


THE UNAUTHORISED REPRINTING OF POEMS. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 
London: August 7,1389. 

In reply to Mr. Waddington’s letter in the 
Academy of last week I can only express my 
hearty regret that some alterations have oc¬ 
curred in the reprint of his sonnet. This 
was, of course, by oversight, not design. The 
character of the poem seemed to me to warrant 
the belief that I only honoured the author by 
its wider circulation ; and that he would have 
welcomed this. I am sorry that, in a moment 
of overwork, any miscalculation was made, and 
that in the rapid passage through the press the 
slightest injury was done to Mr. Waddington’s 
lines. I have forwarded to him the guinea 
which he states would have been his charge for 
the use of the poem. 

Geo. Wilson. 


SCIENCE; 

Hynns from the Rig vs da. By Peter Peterson. 

(Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. XXXVI.) 

It is pleasant to notice the publication of any 
work intended to facilitate the native study 
of the book which, both historically and poeti- 
oally, is the most important literary monument 
of ancient India. Portions of the Bigveda 
are prescribed among the subjects for the 
M.A. degree in the. universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay; and selections from the 
Sima and the Yajurveda as well are set for 
the Shastri, or highest examination in the 
Punjab University. But the knowledge of 
the Yeda aoquired by the few students who 
take np these higher examinations cannot but 
remain superficial and barren till the results 
of Western research have been made more 
accessible to them than has hitherto been the 
case. If the necessary aids can be supplied, 
Yedio studies are more likely to be promoted 
in India by being brought within the sphere 
of the B.A. degree. The only Indian univer¬ 
sity, apparently, in which they are prescribed 
in the B.A. course is Bombay. Here a well 
selected list of thirty-four hymns of the 
Bigveda (a large proportion, as might have 
been expected, coming from the seventh book) 
has been set for that examination in the years 
1888 and 1889. Prof. Peterson’s book aims 
at furnishing the student with the materials 
necessary for understanding these hymns as 
far as is possible in the present state of Yedic 
research. 

The volume consists of three parts. The 
first part contains the text of the hymns in 
the Sawhita form, with the accents marked 
as in Max Muller’s edition. Prof. Peterson 
wisely follows the lead of Hillebrandt in 
printing the stanzas in such a way as to bring 
out their atrophic character. It is, however, 
not clear why the gayatrt stanza, which con¬ 
tains three padas, should not be printed in 
three lines. It would probably have been an 
advantage to prefix to each hymn at least the 
name of the deity invoked, it not that of the 
metre in which it is composed. For the 
benefit of such students as do not possess a 
copy of the Bombay University calendar, it 
might also have been worth while to insert a 
list of the hymns the book contains in the 
table of contents. 

The second and longest part (p. 205) con¬ 
tains the Padap&Aa, 8 Ay ana’s commentary «» 
extenso, reprinted from Max Muller’s edition, 
but with collations made by Prof. Peterson; 
and, lastly, copious exegetical notes, embody¬ 
ing, among other matter, the opinions of 
Max Muller, Both, and other leading Yedio 
scholars, on difficulties of interpretation. For 
the explanation of Yedio forms the student is 
referred to the Sanskrit grammar of Prof. 
Whitney, whose chapter on the accent in the 
Yeda is reprinted as an appendix. A few 
more notes in the department of literary 
history might, perhaps, have been added 
with advantage; as, for instance, on the 
BrtbaddevatA (p. 105). The student is, how¬ 
ever, possibly supposed to consult Weber’s 
Hietory of Literature in such matters. 

When Prof. Peterson speaks of Sayana, 
quoting the anukramanikfi of “ Saka&yana ” 

(p. 53 ) he, no doubt, means “ Katy&yana.” 

It is not quite accurate to say that the 
partiole Hi is in the Pada text “always put 
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to call attention to a dual” (p. 13). It is 
rather employed, among other uses, to indicate 
praguhya vowel. Baals in d are not followed 
by iti in the Padap&'Aa. In note 1, p. 222, 
Prof. Peterson rejects Max Muller’s reading, 
abhitah. sthitan, as contrary to the MSS.; but 
the correction abhitah. tthan ought surely not 
to be written as two words. In note 2, on 
the tame page, it might have been added that 
whether yagnam or yagha be read, Sayana is 
misquoting the verse (X. 14, 4) referred to in 
Aivalayana, II. 19. 

Both text and commentary appear to be 
very correctly printed—a matter of no small 
importance in a work designed for students. 
The prose translation of the hymns, which 
forms the last part of the volume, is closely and 
at the same time tastefully done To take 
note of the following points in it will, perhaps, 
almost savour of hypercriticiam. In verse 5 
of X. 14, it is hardly admissible to take d 
nishadya as referring to Tama. In verse 12 
of the same hymn Aswtrip is rendered “ by 
insatiate” (a-su-) ; but the PadapalAa, the 
accent, and the obvious connexion with the 
word atum ia the same verse, are all in favour 
of taking the word to be asutrip, “life- 
devouring.” To render rdganau , referring to 
Tama and Tarawa, as “ twin kings ” may be 
misleading in verse 7. Some attempt might 
have been made to reproduce the remarkable 
alliteration of this latter verse: Prthi, prehi 
pathibhih pdvitbkih yatrd nah pdrve pitarah 
partyu h (“ Proceed, proceed, along those 
pristine patbs by which our progenitors have 
passed away ”). 

Some may be of opinion that to furnish the 
student with notes and a translation only is 
to make him too dependent, and that a better 
intellectual stimulus would have been sup¬ 
plied by substituting additional notes and a 
vocabulary for the translation, and possibly 
adding a sketch of Vedic accidence and metre. 
This, however, is after all only a matter of 
opinion. In any case, Prof. Peterson is to be 
congratulated on having contributed to the 
advancement of Vedic study in India; and 
native students should be grateful to him for 
having given them so much valuable help 
towards an appreciation of wbat is most valu¬ 
able in the ancient literature of their country. 

A. A. Maodoxell. 


BOMB OEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Fossil* of the Britieh Island*, stratigraphically 
and zoologically arranged. Vol. I.—Palaeozoic. 
By Bobert Etheridge. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) Many years ago, while Mr. Etheridge 
was engsgedin his palaeontological labours as an 
offioerof the Geologioal Survey, he realised the 
necessity of obtaining a complete census of the 
ancient forms of life which are represented in 
our British rocks. It needed a bold man to 
attempt such a task—the task Of registering 
the stratigraphical distribution of all the fossil 
animals and vegetables entombed in the strata 
of these islands; but Mr. Etheridge felt equal 
to the work, and set about it in earnest, com¬ 
mencing his labours as far back as 1865. 
Twenty years passed—every day having 
reoorded at least its line—and he found himsell 
in possession of a mass of manuscript informa¬ 
tion absolutely unique. Book after book, con¬ 
taining hundreds of columns and many thou- 
sandsof original references, had been patiently 
oompiled: and every palaeontologist who had 
the privilege of consulting these registers not 


only admitted their extreme value, but desired 
their publication. It was evident, however, 
that the publication of a dense mass of tabular 
matter, appealing only to a limited section of 
the scientific world, would be a serious under¬ 
taking and might involve considerable loss. 
The Clarendon Press is consequently to be con¬ 
gratulated on having undertaken the issue of 
so useful a work, thus giving to every student 
of palaeontology the immense advantage of 
having at his oommand the stores of informa¬ 
tion which had been accumulated for the com¬ 
piler’s private use. Mr. Etheridge has given, 
m his introduction to these tables, an interest¬ 
ing statistical sketch of the progress of British 
palaeontology. It appears that, going back to 
1822, we find only 752 extinct species reoorded 
from all the rocks of Britain. In 1854 Morris 
catalogued 4000 species; but this number was 
more wan trebled in the next twenty years, for 
by the end of 1874 no fewer than 13,300 had 
been described; and in 1888 the number had 
g r o w n to 18,000. In the present volume the 
author deals only with palaeozoio fossils, num¬ 
bering 6022 species, referable to 1588 genera. 
It is, therefore, evident that some 12,000 
species, occurring in the secondary and tertiary 
strata, remain to be registered ; and it is satis¬ 
factory to learn from the preface that this mass 
of matter is already complete in manuscript. 
Suflh a work as Mr. Etheridge's hardly admits 
of criticism of the usual kind, inasmuch as its 
value lies mainly in the accuracy of its tabular 
information and its overwhelming multitude of 
references. All that can reasonably be done is 
to pick out a few examples and deal with them 
as test oases. This we have done, and are able 
to report with satisfaction as to the result. It 
is only by continued use that the real value of 
such a work comes to be fully realised. There 
can be no doubt that to those who are in any 
way occupied with the study of the palaeozoic 
fossils of Britain, Mr. Etheridge's volume must 
prove of great service; while to those who have 
occasion to name, classify, and arrange a col¬ 
lection of such fossils it will beoome simply 
indispensable. 

Geology and Mining Industry of Leadville, 
Colorado. With Atlas. By S. F. Emmons. 
[Washington: Government Printing Office.) 
The publication of this volume—which forms 
the twelfth “ Monograph ” of the United States 
Geo.ogioal Survey—has been anxiously ex¬ 
pected for several years, a full abstract having 
oeen issued in advance as far back as 1881. 
Now that the noble volume, with its atlas, is 
in our hands, it is easy to realise the difficulties 
and delay involved in its production. The 
importance of Lead villa as a mining centre 
justified the production of a comprehensive 
report which should describe the district iu 
detail not lees from an industrial than from a 
scientific standpoint. Mr. Emmons, who was 
entrusted with the survey of the distriot, has 
proved himself in every way equal to the task 
—a task rendered peculiarly difficult by the 
high altitude, and consequently inclement 
climate, of the mining region, by the fact that 
the surface of the country is concealed beneath 
detritus, and that when the survey was com¬ 
menced there was no accurate togographical 
map for the use of the geological surveyors. 
Notwithstanding these difficulties, Mr. Emmons 
has produced a volume whioh maybe described 
as one of the finest in the series of monographs 
whioh the survey has hitherto issued; and this 
is saying a good deal where the standard all 
round is so high. The volume is divided 
into two parts, the first describing the geo¬ 
logical structure of the district, while the 
second deals with the mining industry. Some 
of the most interesting chapters in the book are 
those relating to the genesis of the Leadville 
ores. The ore-bodies are for the most part 
deposits of silver-ores in the blue limestone, 


near its contact with over-lying sheets of por- 
phyrite, known as white porphyry. The 
ultimate source of the metallic minerals seems 
to have been in the eruptive rocks ; and analysis 
of the porphyry has revealed the existence of 
minute proportions of the heavy metals, in¬ 
cluding gold, silver, and lead. It is supposed 
that solutions containing these metals derived 
from the porphyry circulated through the lime¬ 
stone—which is a dolomitio rook of lower 
carboniferous age—and as each particle of the 
carbonate of lime was dissolved out,, a particle 
of the metallic mineral was deposited in its 
place. The ore was, therefore, not formed in 
pre-existing cavities in the limestone, but it 
merely replaced the solid rock by a gradual 
prooess of interchange, known technically as 
“ metasomatosu.” The minerals appear to 
have been deposited originally as sulphides— 
as galena, blende, argentite, and pyrites—whioh 
by alteration through meteoric agencies became 
converted into oxidised products. It is proved 
that the deposition of the ores oould not have 
been later than the oretaoeous period. In 
order to arrive at these conclusions it was 
neoessary that the geologioal field-work should 
be supplemented by a thorough petrographioal 
and ohemioal examination of the rocks and ores. 
The rocks were accordingly studied, with all 
the refinements of modern microsoopy, by Mr. 
Whitman Cross, while the ores and rooks were 
examined chemioally by Mr. W. F. Hillebrand. 
To complete the monograph, it was desirable 
that the metallurgical operations involved in 
the treatment of the Leadville ores should be 
scientifically examined. This work was en¬ 
trusted to Anthony Guyard—a well-known 
metallurgical chemist, whose contribution to 
the monograph has a melancholy interest, in 
oonsequenoe of his sadden death in Paris, 
followed, as it was, soon afterwards by that of 
his brother Stanislas, the distinguished orient¬ 
alist. 

Mineral Resource* of the United Slate*, 1887. 
By David T. Day. (Washington : Government 
Printing Offioo.) Notwithstanding the import¬ 
ance of the mineral industries of this oountry, 
we have no work exactly corresponding with 
the Mineral Resource* of the United State*. It 
is not simply a collection of statistics, like the 
volume which annually issues from our Home 
Office; but, in addition to its tables of figures, 
it forms a repertory of general information on 
minerals and metals, containing numerous 
articles of sufficient interest to stamp it with 
permanent value. The present volume, which 
is the fifth of the series, is quite equal to any 
of its predecessors. Coal and petroleum, iron 
and iron-ores, copper and lead, are, as a matter 
of oourse, the subjects which oocupy the bulk 
of the book, each of these subjeots being treated 
in a masterly manner by a specialist. It is, 
however, among the minor articles that some 
of the most interesting passages are to be found. 
Thus, Mr. Packard, in reporting on aluminium, 
describes the recent advances in the production 
of some of its alloys, like ferro-aluminium; 
Mr. Weeks, in dealing with manganese, gives 
an acoount of Hadfield’s manganese-steel; Mr. 
Kunz, in contributing his annual article on 
precious stones, sketches the history of the rise 
and progress of diamond-mining in South 
Africa; while Mr. W. C. Day treats of the 
industries connected with salts of potassium and 
sodium. Altogether, the Mineral Resource* tor 
1887 is a volume whioh reflects much credit on 
the chief of the department of mineral statistics 
and technology, under whose superintendence 
it is prepared, and on the Geologioal Survey, 
by whose enlightened policy it is given to the 
world. 

Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. By 
Arthur H. Hiorns. (Macmillan.) In con¬ 
nexion with the Birmingham and Midland 
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Institute, there has been established a School 
of Metallurgy, of which Mr. Hiorns is the 
principal. In this capacity, he has felt the 
need of a text-book for students in his labora¬ 
tory, and to supply this need has prepared the 
present work. His knowledge seems to have 
been derived, in large measure, from the course 
of instruction at the Normal School of Science 
and Boyal School of Mines, at South Kensing¬ 
ton. Those who have passed through the 
courses at that institution will reoognise at 
once the extent of the author’s indebtedness in 
this direction. All the ordinary operations of 
the metallurgical laboratory, and the usual 
methods of dry and wet assaying, are clearly 
and concisely described; while the addition of 
a section on electro- metallurgy, contributed by 
Mr. T. J. Baker, gives a special character to 
the book. As an introduction to practical 
metallurgy, Mr. Hiorns's work will be of much 
service to the student. 

The Metallurgy of Gold. By M. Eissler. 
Second Bdition. (Crosby Lockwood.) The 
processes of gold-extraction have now been 
brought to such perfection that even low-grade 
ores can be profitably treated ; and the art 
ought to settle down as a steady industry, re¬ 
moved as far as possible from its speculative 
phase. Mr. Biasler’s long experience of the 
subject, obtained chiefly in the mining districts 
of California and Idaho, fully entitles him to 
write with authority. The new edition of bis 
work has been muoh improved by the introduc¬ 
tion of additional matter, such as a description 
of the Newbery-Yautin process, which was 
curiously overlooked in the former issue, 
though the section on chlorination was other¬ 
wise good. As English books on the metal¬ 
lurgy of gold are very scarce, Mr. Eissler’a 
volume will no doubt work its way into favour 
with practical students of mining and metal¬ 
lurgy interested in the extraction of the noble 
metaL 

Petrographical Tablet. By Prof. H. Bosen- 
buach. Translated and edited by Dr. F. H- 
Hatch. (Sonnensohein.) The very convenient 
tables for the microscopic determination of 
rock-forming minerals, issued a short time ago 
by Prof. Bosenbusoh, of Heidelberg, have been 
rendered into English by Dr. Hatch, of the 
Geological Survey. The technical terms have 
been translated with aoouraoy, the arrange¬ 
ment of the tables has been slightly improved, 
and some additional data have been introduced. 
The student of petrography, with these tables 
before him, is not likely to go far wrong in the 
diagnosis of minerals under the microscope. 


SGIENGE NOTES. 

The following are the arrangements for the 
forthcoming meeting of the British Association 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne:—At the first general 
meeting, on September 11, at 8 p m., Sir F. 
Bramwell will resign tbe chair, and Prof. 
Flower, the president-elect, will assume tbe 
presidency, and deliver an address. The 
different sections will assemble on the following 
morning for the reading and discussion of 
reports and other communications. The follow¬ 
ing are the presidents of the sections: (A) 
mathematical and physical science, Capt. W. 
de W. Abney; (B) chemical science, Sir I. 
Lowtbian Bell; (C) geology. Prof. James 
Geihie; (D) biology, Prof. J. S. Burdon- 
Sanderson; (E) geography, Col. Sir F. De 
Winton; (F) economic science and statistics, 
Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth; (G) mechanical science, 
Mr. William Anderson; (H) anthropology, 
Prof. Sir W. Turner. On Thursday evening, 
September 12, there will be a loirc'c; on Friday 
evening, September 13, Prof. W. C, Bob3rts- 
Ansten will deliver 'a discourse on “The 
Hardening and Tempering of Steel’’; on 


Saturday evening, September 14. Mr. B. Baker I 
will deliver a discourse on “The Forth Bridge ”; / 
on Monday evening, September 16, Mr. Walter 
Gardiner will deliver a discourse on “How 
Plants maintain themselves in tbe Struggle 
for Existence ”; on Tuesday evening, September 
17, there will be a toirde ; and the concluding 
meeting will be held on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, September 18. Excursions to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle will be made on the afternoon of 
Saturday, September 14, and on Thursday, 
September 19. 

Dr. B. Schafer and Mr. H. B. Woodward 
have called attention, in the August number of 
the Geological Magazine, to the pressing need 
of an “ International Becord of Palaeontology.” 
New species of fossils are being daily described 
in various countries, and it is of first importance 
to tbe student that an authentic register 
should be preserved. It was one of the objects 
of the Geological Record to secure such a 
register; but as this annual has not been suffi¬ 
ciently supported, it is now suggested lhat tbe 
Palaeontological Becord should be taken up by 
the International Geological Gongresp. 

The Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching has begun tbe formation 
of a library of reference of mathematical text¬ 
books. It is, of course, intended chiefly for 
works of recent date; but it contains a loan 
collection of older works, lent by Mr. F. 
Hockliffe, of Bedford, among which may be 
mentioned Cocker’s Arithmetic, Tacquet’s 
Elementa Qeomttriae, and D’Chales’s Elements of 
Ewlid, The library is at present under the 
charge of Mr. C. V. Coates (2 Prinoe’s-man- 
sioDs, Viotoria-street), who will be glad to 
receive donations of books, pamphlets, & c., on 
behalf of the association. 

Dr. E. J. Booth's Treatise on Elementary 
Statics will be published shortly by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

The Bev. H. A. Macpherson, author of “ The 
Birds of Cumberland,” has published a 
pamphlet (B. H. Porter) upon The Visitation of 
Pallat's Sand-Grouse to Scotland in 1888, 
together with an Account of its Nesting, 
Habits, and Migrations, prepared chiefly from 
information collected by Prof. Alfred Newton 
and Mr. J. A. Harvie Brown. At tbe end is a 
rough map, showing the earliest arrivals of 
the bird. The most noteworthy features in this 
report are (1) the almost simultaneous pre¬ 
sence of nooks of sand-grouse in many 
parts, including the western and northern 
islands, during the latter half of the month of 
May ; and (2) their almost complete disappear¬ 
ance before the end of the year. There is some 
evidence for their having bred in one spot on tbe 
Moray Firth; but this evidence is not strength¬ 
ened by Mr. Macpberson’s assurance that he 
“ saw the spaniel that found tbe nestlings.” 
Though the preface is dated June 25, nothing 
iB said about the appearance of the bird within 
the present year; nor is any mention made of 
the “ Hand-Grcuse Protection Act,” which 
received the royal assent on December 24, 1888. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr, Hugh Bayhbird— whom we assume to 
have been a missionary in Chutia Nagpur— 
contiibutes to the current number of Triibner’t 
Becord an Uraon folk-tale of tbe Sun and Moon, 
which bears some likeness to tbe Greek myth 
of Cbronos devouring bis own children. Mr. 
Baynbird adds that he basready for publication (if 
means be forthcoming) an ethnological sketch 
of the Uraons, with a collection of their tales, 
songs, and riddles in the original, with trans¬ 
lations and a full grammar and vocabulary—in 
fact, an Uraon cbrestomatby. The Uraons, or 


UrUruos, as Mr. Baynbird spells the name, are 
an aboriginal tribe of Dravidian origin in 
Chutia Nagpur, best known from Col Dalton's 
description of them in his Ethnology of Bengal. 
As they are rapidly becoming converted to 
Hinduism on tbe one hand, and to Christianity 
on the other, it is the more important that we 
should have an authentic record of their beliefs 
and customs. 

Prof. Kolbinq has published (Breslau: 
Koebner) a careful and thoroughly satisfactory 
edition of the three Middle-English versions of 
1 pome don, a romance originally written in 
French by Hue de Botelande, in the twelfth 
century. Only one of these versions has been 
printed before—viz., that of tbe Harleian M8. 
2262, which may be found in Weber’s Metrical 
Romances ; and this version happens to be by 
far the least interesting of the three. The 
text which Prof. Kolbiog has printed from »• 
M8. in the Chetham Library is nearly four 
times as long, and in all respects greatly 
superior, though unfortunately tae MS. is late, 
and bad. The third version is in prose, and is 
preserved in a M8. belonging to the Marquis 
of Bath. Prof. Kolbing’s introduction and 
notes are a marvel of exhaustive research. The 
index of proper names is only too full. We see 
no advantage, for instance, in filling a whole 
page with the numbers of the lines in whioh the 
name of Ipomedon occurs. If an index is to 
be so minute as this, it ought to be so frame 
as to constitute an analysis of the story. Prof. 
Kolbing has in preparation an edition of the 
original Old French poem,which has not hitherto 
been printed. 

Latinsk Litteraturhittorie for Gymnatier eg 
Filologithe Studerende. Af Bastian Dahl. 
(Christiania: Cammermeyer.) This book is 
professedly based on a similar but smaller 
manual by Prof. Onoralo Occioni of Borne. 
We have not seen Prof. Occioni’s book ; but the 
present work is certainly superior in fulness of 
information to any other history of Latin 
literature, of the same moderate size, that we 
have seen. Although it may fairly be described 
as a pocket volume, it gives an account of all 
tbe extant works of Latin literature down to 
the end of tbe Western Empire, excluding only 
what may be classed as patristic, together with' 
lists of the MS3. and themoreimportanteditions. 
There are also notices, sometimes very full, of the 
lost works of which we possess descriptions in 
ancient writers. Notwithstanding its neces¬ 
sary conciseness, the book is no mere 
catalogue, but is really interest'ng reading. 
The history is divided into five periods, sued 
within the limits of each period the several 
departments of literature are separately treated. 
This is the right plan, though it has the dis¬ 
advantage that the works of writers like Cicero 
and Seneca have to be dealt with in four or five 
different places, so that the reader fails to 
obtain a connected view of their literary 
activity as a whole. One feature of the book 
which deserves imitation is the ingenious de¬ 
vice (which we have not elsewhere met with) 
of printing the titles of lost works, and the 
names of authors whose writings, have 
perished, in special forms of type. 


FINE ART. 

THE SWORDS OF TBE WIXIRGS. 

Den Yngre Jemaldert Srmrd. Et Bidrag til 
Yikingetidens Historie og Teknologi, ved 
A. L. Lorange. Udgivet ved Ch. Delglobc. 
(Bergen: John Griegs Bogtrykkeri.) Large 
4to, pp. 80 With Engravings and Eight 
colour-printed Plates. 

After the brilliant Bronze culture of Scandi¬ 
navia comes its Iron Age, now generally 
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acknowledged to be very old, some fire 
contones before Christ-* This last gradual 
revolution is for practical purposes divided 
into two, or perhaps three, periods. But the 
very last is hard to date, from the paucity of 
characteristic grave-finds; for convenience it 
has been commonly called the Heathen 
Wiking period, from the close of tho eighth to 
the close of the tenth century. Our material is 
chiefly thecontentsof grave-hows—the mounds 
raised over the dead and hiding their grave- 
gear. In Denmark and South Sweden, how¬ 
ever, these grave-mounds are comparatively 
few when iron first comes in. In any number 
they are found only in one Scandinavian folk- 
land (Norway), where, though burning the 
dead was more common than burial, both 
customs were in use at the same time in 
different parts of the country. But the tumuli 
increase as Iron progresses, and their con- 
tints also multiply, with the wonderful result 
that more than half the old-finds of Norway, 
from the Stone Age downwards through the 
Bronze Age, and till the rise of the Wiking 
period, belong to the narrow Wiking 
period. For this there must have been 
a cause; and Lorange reasonably thinks 
it was simply the continued heathendom 
of the country, the grave-customs more 
and more accenting the gift to the dead of 
arms and ornaments worthy the halls of 
Walhall. This signifies a special worship of 
the Aea-gods by the chief clans of Norway— 
the surrounding lands being wholly or par¬ 
tially Christian, and heathen tumuli and grave- 
goods for the deceased having there fallen 
away, often, in fact, prohibited on pain 
of death. Hence the extreme scarcity of 
weapons from this period outside Scandinavia 
in general, Norway in particular. For in¬ 
stance, the Wiking sword, with its great 
differences of material and shape and size, but 
always the special arm of the high-born and 
the cavalry—in Sweden and Denmark to¬ 
gether, the number found scarce reaches 
100; in Norway alone, chiefly in grave-hows, 
the total, as far back as 1885 (and many 
have turned up since), was, according to that 
firBt-rate authority, Prof. Olaf Rygh, 288 
one-handed, of the large and costly double- 
edged 716, while 468 were doubtful—thus, 
in all, 1472. 

Now, more and more during the present 
century, opinion has gained ground among 
the leading European antiquaries that the 
Wiking weapons, especially the sword, were 
of fine quality, usually far superior to the 
arms wielded by their foes, were of native 
Scandinavian make, and, of course, proved 
the excellence of the iron of Scandinavia and 
the skill of its smiths. But, the types of the 
Wiking brands being so distinct and easy to 
recognise, every such blade, wherever ex¬ 
humed, in France, England, Germany, or 
elsewhere, was claimed as Wiking, and 
brought into connexion with their forays and 
settlements and oonquests. It was at this 
point, a good many years ago, that the gifted 
Norwegian archaeologist, A. L. Lorange, 
keeper of the Bergen Museum, determined to 
collect facts and to draw his own conclusions. 
The result is an energetic reaction and protest 


* See hereon my notice of Prof. O. Monteliiu’s 
valuable work on the Bronse Age (Aoaoxmy, May 
8, 1886, p. 332). 


against the received theories. The one ex¬ 
treme begets the other, and he almost teaches 
us that the swords were nearly ail foreign and 
imported. 

He proves this (1) negatively. He 
ransacks the metallurgy of tho North, 
especially its iron, collects all references to 
smith’s-work, gathers up local tradition and 
actual usage in village districts still, and 
shows that under the circumstances, down to 
late in the middle age, the production in 
thinly peopled Scandinavia of a good Wikiog- 
blade at a price possible to a soldier was 
physically and mechanically impossible. They 
bad no cast iron, still less any puddling. 
The only iron available there, as in other 
lands generally, was bog-ore (limonite), from 
which were painfully extracted, by the well- 
known primitive wood and charcoal fed 
furnace and the helpful hand-bellows, small 
balls of Osmund-iron with their minute per¬ 
centage of steel, which grew less with every 
hardening and every welding. Thu<>, a bog- 
iron brand would bend or break, as we know 
that everywhere in Europeitdid, even in skilled 
Gallic and Roman hands. Hence, the gradual 
introduction into the Roman armies of swords 
with a greater amount of steel, manufactured 
for general sale in factories established where 
the native ore was fitter for steel, and where 
mechanical appliances and a large supply of 
skilled labour were at hand. To make sure of 
victory, the Roman chiefs had even legionary 
smiths, working with choice local or imported 
steel. It is, therefore, clear that the Northern 
smiths could only produce from inland re¬ 
sources everyday things and simple imple¬ 
ments—at the best, axes, and now and then 
a helmet. 

(2) Positively.—Legend and saga in the 
North call their swords “ Welsh ’’ (= foreign) 
or ‘ ‘ Hunnish ”; and we know that they were ac¬ 
quired by purchase or war from the French and 
German kingdom of the Franks, from Noricum, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Bayeux, Poitou, 
Dorestad, and elsewhere, splendid specimens 
being also given to bis brother-in-law, Theo- 
deric, the Ostrogoth in Italy, by the Vandal 
king, Tra«amund (ob. 523). Thus, heathen or 
half-heatben Northmen, and Christian or half- 
Christian Westerns, fought with more or less 
equal weapons. But the well-armed pitiless 
pagan was so much tho more dangerous; and 
accordingly Charlemagne and his followers 
forbade the export of arms and horses to un¬ 
friendly lands, just as we English forbid the 
sale of muskets and powder to our own dan¬ 
gerous neighbours. 

(3) Lastly, by direct proof.—Gradually 
feeling his way by various methods of clean¬ 
ing, Lorange found that the more or less ruined 
or eaten blades or fragments were often 
beautifully damascened in the later or “ un¬ 
flowered ” way, and that numbers of them bore 
either a trade mark, or a foreign manufacturer’s 
name in Roman letters, or both—usually not 
stamped, but the punched openings filled in 
with bits of iron or steel or silver wire, 
hammered down so as to be almost inde¬ 
structible. Even where the wire was gone, it 
had left traces. The Northern early iron 
swords, third to sixth century, damascened or 
manufacturer-marked, or both, are spoken of 
by the author at p. 25. On this later 
‘ Wiking" class the factory marks are lines 
or circles, or cross-hatchments of various 


kinds. More than a dozen swords, wire- 
named Vlfberht, still remain from Norse 
finds, besides many where the name part has 
mouldered away. One maker’s short name 
is Rex. Another little group, but found 
outside Norway, has a name whose first link 
is Ingel. Of all these cutlers we know 
nothing; as little as we do of the firms or 
factories called “The Wolfmark,” Toledo, 
Solingen, and Andrea FeiTara, whose excel¬ 
lent (genuine or imitated) blades are still 
so highly prized. I have myself a “ Toledo ” 
which, doubled up from hilt to point, springs 
back again like a flash of lightning. 

The above is only a slight outline of a 
most interesting volume, abounding in all 
sorts of curious learning connected with the 
subject. Of course in time studentswill see that 
the author has overshot his mark. No one can 
gainsay that the same Northern races which 
could locally buy flint in the Stone Age and 
produce their neolithic masterpieces, which 
could import bronze and add to their gold in 
the Bronze Age and make their bronzes (he 
finest in Europe, could also purchase steel 
and silver in the Iron Age, as we know they 
did, turning out splendid work with the 
means at their command, as good workmen 
can still. That the sword import was yet 
larger, though the imitation of the foreign 
models was respectable, we must all admit. 
There were skilled men in the North as well 
as abroad, in spite of Scandinavia not having 
weapon factories. 

But still, with all drawbacks, this original 
essay is the most valuable work ever written by 
the lamented author, and in several large points 
it will hold its own. It does honour to Norway 
and the Bergen Museum which has issued it, 
as well as to the princely fund (“Joachim 
Frieles Legat”) which has defrayed the cost, 
and the energetic printer (John Grieg) in his 
provincial town. It is a sumptuous volume— 
good paper, and fine types. The museum 
official, Herr Ch. Del globe, who has carried 
out the author’s dying wish by seeing the not 
quite finished MS. through the press with 
some small re-arrangements, has done his 
work well, and deserves our thanks. He has 
added the return^ in French. Of course, we 
can see that many things would have been 
shortened or softened down, had the author 
lived finally to edit his MS. 

But now comes my right as fault-finder. 
There is no index. Nor can I see by what 
accident the Northern hero in our national 
epic Btowul/ia (p. 26) called a German (“ den 
tydske Beowulf’’); and the line referred to 
should be 1697, not 630. Lastly, one, only 
one, of all the Wikiog swords here spoken of 
was Runic, bore the name of its owner in Old- 
Northern Runes, as I was able to point out 
to my friend Lorange. It was the fine and 
then nearly perfect two-edged Saebo brand 
(Hoprekstad, Sognefjord), taken from a 
barrow ia 1825. Lorange cleaned the blade 
in 1881, detected the trade-mark, and at once 
sent me drawings, afterwards kindly for¬ 
warding the sword itself with several others 
to the Danish Museum for my examination 
and opinion. I found that the Btaves were 
Runes; and they were clear enough, one 
solitary letter being slightly indistinct, bat 
fully legible. My drawing was acknowledged 
to be correct by the officials, and by my 
artist, Prof. Magnus Petersen. Yet more, 
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the blade ns in excellent oondition, the 
edge on each side a little injured here and 
there, while the substance of the sword was 
quite sound. All this will be admitted by 
anyone glancing at the careful ohemitypes in 
my work. Long before this was publish?.'!, 1 
communicated to Lorange my reading: 
oh buKMub 

(Ownt-me Thurmuth= Thurmuth it my owner). 

He gives it so accordingly, on my authority, 
on p. 15. 

The remarkable fact here was, my dis¬ 
covery and proof that the mark for }>ub was 
phonetic, was expressed by Thar’s sign, the 
famous Asiatic Swastika also found (as 
1 showed) on early Christian monuments for 
the divine lord in the new creed, chbistus. 
Just so we write Xmas, but pronounce 
Christmas, &o. Accordingly, I published my 
exact ohemitypes of the whole sword (one- 
fifth) and of the runic part separately (full 
size), in vol. iiL of my folio Old Northern 
Eunie Monument* (1884), with a long text, 
pp. 407-411; and, repeating the ohemitypes, 
with a very short text, in my quarto Hand- 
book (1884), p. 242. 

How, as stated by me in my text (folio, 
p. 408), without my knowledge and by whose 
direction 1 know not, this runic blade while 
in the Danish Museum was treated with strong 
acid. The result is that the inscription is 
nearly ruined and can no longer be deciphered. 
Even more, great gaps are now on the edges 
above and below, and there are holes right 
through the very body of the sword, still further 
destroying the letters themselves. Unhappily, 
during Lorange’s long illness, it is this ruined 
blade which was sent to Leipzig and 
engraved for his book (plate iv., la and 14), 
instead of the ohemitypes of the real sword, 
as given in my folio and quarto. This un¬ 
toward accident is the only serious mistake 
in the execution of the plates. It is my 
right and duty to mention this, as otherwise a 
reader who perceives that no such inscription 
as that given in my name by Lorange is now 
to be seen on the colour-printed plate might 
think that in 1884 I was guilty of something 
like (< falsarium ” or “ lively imagination.” 

The Bergen Museum has generously dis¬ 
tributed a number of copies to men of science 
in different countries, and has also just con¬ 
cluded arrangements by which comes may be 
obtained in London from Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate for the moderate sum of twelve 
shillings. 

Gzonex Stephens. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Bichabd Phtxeb— a sculptor whose 
work in portraiture is rightly esteemed—has 
just completed in the clay the statue of the late 
W. B. Forster, which is to be oast in bronze and 
finally set up on the Thames Embankment. It 
represents Mr. Forster in the act of address¬ 
ing an audience—presumably the House of 
Commons. A book-doubtless none other than 
a blue book—is held in one hand, and the other 
hand is placed behind the hip. Mr. Pinker has 
but a very little softened what has been de¬ 
scribed as the occasional asperity of aspect 
which was worn by the regretted statesman. 
The likeness is upon the whole as true as it 
is agreeable and convincing; and we are glad 
that the oountry possesses—in addition to the 


medallion in Westminster Abbey—this interest¬ 
ing record of the faoe and presence of a notable 
man. 

Thebe is now on view at the People's Palaoe 
in Mile-End Bond a loan exhibition of high- 
class pictures and other works of art, whioh 
will remain open until the middle of September. 
Sir J. Linton has superintended the hanging, 
and there are altogether 355 specimens, 
arranged in twelve rooms. Of owners, the 
largest contribution comes from Mr. D. Massey 
Mamwaring, including several masterpieces of 
the old Dutch school, an “ Assumption ” by 
Murillo, “ The Italian Masquerade” by Wat¬ 
teau, and Sir Joshua Beynolds’s portrait of 
Admiral KeppeL Lord Bevel stoke has sent a 
landscape by Ouyp, a portrait by Bubens of 
his first wife, and Sir F. Leighton’s “ Golden 
Hours ”; and Mr. W. H. Smith speoimens of 
Canaletti, Boss Bonheur, and Clarkson Stan¬ 
field. Among artists who have lent their own 
works we may mention Mr. Watts, Mr. Briton 
Riviere, Mr. Pettie, Mr. John Collier, Mr. 
Aumonier, Mr. Henry Moore, and Mr. North. 
There are also a series of Rembrandt’s etchings, 
contributed by Mr. J. S. Heseltine; a collec¬ 
tion of drawings in blaok and white, by Mr. 
W. L. Thomas; and a set of contemporary 
copies of Hogarth’s “ Harlot’s Progress.” 

The annual oongrees of the Archaeological 
Institute has been held during the present 
week at Norwich, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Norfolk. Mr. J. Willis Cuark, of 
Cambridge, was president of the architectural 
section; and the Bev. C. B. Manning, rector Of 
Dies, was president of the antiquarian j section. 

Mb. Heebt Lrm.KH a i.bs —who dates from 
Glovelly, Bexley Heath—has published (Riv- 
ingtons) a useful little pamphlet, containing a 
list of the parish churches in England (not in¬ 
cluding Wales) which retain special mediaeval 
features, glass, vestments, plate, Ac. The list 
is arranged in alphabetic, order of oounties, 
though the principle on which the parishes 
are classified within the counties is not 
apparent. It seems that Norfolk has by far 
the larger proportion of these interesting 
relics (77 churches); then follow Kent, 
Suffolk, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, and 
Essex. Yorkshire is very poorly represented 
for its size; while Cheshire, Middlesex, and 
Monmouthshire have each only one such 
church. An engraving is given of the pewter 
ebristmatory at Granborough, Bucks. Of 
oourse, suoh a list as this can only be tenta¬ 
tive ; and the compiler will be glad to receive 
any additions and corrections sent txThim at 
the above address. 

Messbs. TbAbeeb have issued this week, in 
a handsome quarto volume, twenty lithograph 
plates containing the copies of inscriptions at 
Siftt and D6r Blfeb, made by Mr. F. LI. 
Griffith during the winter of 1886-87, when he 
was working as student of the Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund. Mr. Griffith has already given 
some aooount of these inscriptions in recent 
numbers of the Babylonian and Oriental Record. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIO BOOKS. 

Half a Century of Music in England. By F. 
Hueffer. (Chapman & Hall.) This work was 
completed by Dr. Hueffer only a short time 
before his death, and the volume has been pre¬ 
pared for the press by Mr. H. A BudalL Had the 
author revised the proofs himself he would pro¬ 
bably have made several alterations. Intheintro- 
ductory chapter, for instance, praise is bestowed 
in somewhat too liberal a manner, and the list 
of English composers of repute could have been 
improved both by addition and by subtraction. 
In this ohapter the author traoes the progress 


of musio in England generally from 1837 to 
1887, and he had to oompress much matter into 
little spaoe. The production of Mendelssohn’s 
“ St. Paul ” was a noteworthy feature of the 
first year of the Queen’s reign; but otherwise 
the season was described by a contemporary 
writer as “ dull and dreary.” But now, what 
with our Philharmonic, Crystal Palaoe, Richter, 
Henschel, and Popular Oonoerts, not to speak of 
many other musical attractions, our seasons are 
busy and interesting. The prominence given 
to English musio at our provincial festivals is 
one of the many signs of progress. Dr, Hueffer 
speaks hopefully of the future prospects of 
English art. He thinks it by no means im¬ 
possible that a composer worthy to oompare 
with Schumann, Mendelssohn, and other 
illustrious names, may soon arise in this 
oountry. He devotes his next ohapter to 
Wagner, and very naturally makes copious 
extracts from the reoently published Wagner 
and Liszt correspondence, whioh he himself 
translated. Wagner’s letter aooepting the 
invitation to conduct the Philharmonic Oonoerts 
in 1855 is published for the first time. It was 
plaoed at the author’s disposal by Mr. Ousins.' 
Wagner visited London throe times during the 
present reign. He came in 1839, a "poor; 
unknown, and struggling ” man; he was here, 
as just mentioned, in 1855; and again in 1877, 
when he was at the zenith of his fame. Liszt, 
of course, has a chapter to himself. His 
fourth visit to this oountry was in 1840, as a 
pianoforte player, when his clever, but appa¬ 
rently eooentrio, performances were, with 
one or two exceptions, unfavourably criticised. 
After a lapse of forty-six years, he came again 
in 1886. His reoeption was enthusiastic, and 
Dr. Hueffsr asserts “ that much of this enthu¬ 
siasm proceeded from genuine admiration of 
his music.” Yet, immediately afterwards, he 
tells us “ that the multitude, even the musical 
multitude, know little and care less about the 
real essence of his music.” It was, we believe, 
Liszt’s past fame as a pianist—for his praises 
had been told by many illustrious men and 
women of note—which caused the excitement. 
In the account of Lizst’s various visits to 
England (the earlier ones in 1824, 1825, 1827, 
are briefly noticed) the author found Miss 
Bamann’s Franz Litzt and Mosoheles’s diary 
of muoh service. Berlioz in England is the 
subject of the next chapter; ana many in¬ 
teresting details are given about his doings 
hero, and about the production and failure of 
“ Benvenuto Cellini ” in 1853. In a few con¬ 
cluding remarks Dr. Hueffsr discusses the 
question of form. He very properly pleads 
that a distinction should be made between the 
essential and the accidental; that no form 
be plaoed on the- pedestal of immutable 
things like a dogma of the Roman Ghuroh.” 
Sage advioe ; but musicians do not agree as to 
what ought to be retained and what rejeoted. 

J. 8. Shed look. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

The Gloucester Musical Festival will be 
held during the first week of September. The 
vocalists announced include Mdme. Albani, 
Miss Ann* Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Broroton. The 
conductor will be Mr. C. Lee W illi a ms , and 
the leader of the choir Mr. Garrodus. 

The following are the dates fixed for the 
novelties at the Leeds Musical Festival: on 
Wednesday evening, October 9, Mr. Corder’s 
Cantata, "The Sword of Argantyr”; on 
Thursday evening, October 10, Mr. Oreser’s 
Cantata, “ The Sacrifice of Freia ” ; on Friday 
morning, Ootober 11, Mr. Parry’s “ Ode on 
St. Oecma’s Day ”; and on Friday evening 
Prof. Stanford’s Ballad, “The Voyage of 
Maeldune.” 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1889. 

No. 902, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Pububheb, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Chaucer.— The Legend of Good Women. 

Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Prose.) 

Little more than a half a year has elapsed 
since Prof. Skeat published his admirable 
edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems; and already 
he is re-awakening the gratitude of all students 
of Middle English and lovers of its great poet 
by a fresh gift, distinguished by all the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of its predecessor. His new 
volume is not indeed so large nor so varied in 
its contents as that containing the Minor 
Poems, nor does it offer to Prof. Skeat’s inge¬ 
nuity and erudition nearly so many knotty 
points for discussion and explanation. Yet 
the position of “ The Legend of Good Women ” 
in the list of Chaucer’s works is one of great 
importance. To quote the professor’s own 
words, Chaucer 

"here, for the first time, writes a series of 
tales to which he prefixes a prologue. He 
adopts a new style, in which he seeks to 
delineate characters; and, at the same time, 
he introduces a new metre previously unknown 
to English writers, but now famous as the 
‘heroio couplet.’ In all these respects the 
legend is evidently the forerunner of the ‘ Can¬ 
terbury Tales,’ and we see how Ohauoer was 
gradually, yet unoonstiously, preparing himself 
for that supreme work.” 

Important, however, as for all these reasons 
the “ Legend ” is, it has hitherto fared badly 
at the hands of editors. The introduction 
into the text of a balade of twenty-one lines 
upsets the regularity of the numeration of the 
couplets; and, till Dr. Purnivall arose, no 
one ever succeeded in counting the number of 
lines in the poem correctly. Genuine verses 
were omitted or inserted in their wrong order, 
and a spurious line accepted after 1. 2338. 
Worse than this, of the two groups into which 
the M8S. for the “ Legend ” naturally &11, 
headed respectively by MS. Gg. 4.27 of the 
Cambridge University Library, and MS. Fair¬ 
fax 16 from the Bodleian, until the Chaucer 
Society published its splendid Parallel Texts 
only the second and inferior group had been 
adequately represented in any printed edition. 
Unfortunately the MSS. of this second group 
have a bad trick of leaving out very essential 
words; and thus in edition after edition Chaucer 
was credited with having written a very large 
percentage of lines which by no possibility 
could be made to scan. Among these, how¬ 
ever, as Prof. Skeat is careful to point out, 
we are not to reckon the numerous clipped 
lines, in which the first foot consists of only a 
single syllable. On this subject, indeed, the 
editor has a grievance. The existence of such 
lines in Chaucer’s couplets, both octosyllabic 
and decasyllabic, cannot be seriously doubted 
for a minute by anyone who has given atten¬ 


tion to the witness of the best MSS. never¬ 
theless, Prof. Skeat tells us, “ most persistent 
efforts are constantly made to deny this fact, 
to declare it ‘impossible,’ and to deride 
‘him’ for having pointed it out.” Sad to 
say, if the present writer’s memory is to be 
trusted, the ringleader in these attacks has 
been no less a person than Mr. Bussell Lowell 
in his delightful article on Chaucer in My 
Study Window, published now some twenty 
years ago. Nor was Mr. Lowell’s ear alto¬ 
gether at fault, although in his anxiety for 
Chaucer’s honour he was unjust to Prof. Skeat. 
Great metrist as he was, Chaucer had yet to 
feel his way to success; and while he often 
uses the single-syllable foot with notable 
effect, often, alas, its appearance raises an un¬ 
holy desire to tamper with MS. authority! 
Thus in line 245 of the " Legend.” 

“ Half | her beautte shuld£ men nat fynde.” 
Or, again, in line 1828 — 

“ 7a | der, moder, husbond, al y-fere,” 
the stress falls naturally on the first syllable 
and helps the sense, as well as the rhythm, 
of the verse. But often this is not the case, 
and the stress which falls on such words as 
“ of,” “ with,” “ for,” *‘ in,” &e., is only 
meaningless and unpleasant; witness such 
lines as 111: 

“ Of | this flour, when that it timid unclose,” 
or, from the prologue to the "Canterbury 
Tales”— 

“ In | a gown of faldyng to the kne.” 

But a great poet’s peculiarities, even when 
regrettable, are not to be smoothed away; 
and thanks are due to Prof. Skeat for his 
present able defence of an honest text. 

Hot the least interesting feature in the 
“ Legend of Good Women ” is that the exist¬ 
ence of an earlier form of the prologue in the 
Cambridge MS. enables us to see Chaucer at 
work. By a little manipulation Prof. Skeat 
is able to exhibit both the draught and the 
revised version in a manner which points out 
very clearly their agreements and differences. 
Of the 545 lines of which the original pro¬ 
logue consisted about one-half were retamed 
unaltered; while upwards of a hundred were 
expunged altogether and their place taken by 
a somewhat greater number of new lines, 
raising the new total to 579. The longest 
and most important of the expunged passages 
is that which (with the exception of 11. 265, 
266, and 288) extends from 1. 258 to 1. 312. 
Here the God of Love reminds Chaucer of 
how 

'* Sixty bokes olde and news 
Hast thou thyself, alle fulls of stories grete 
That bothe Bomains and eek Grekes trete 
Of sundry women, which lyf that they ladde. 
And eek an hundred gode ageyn oon badde.” 

An interesting reference to the extent of one 
branch of a mediaeval poet’s library, if only it 
may be taken literally. The whole passage, 
with its vigorous ending 

“ What eyleth thee to wryte 
The draf of stories, and forgo the oorn f ” 

is of extreme interest; and, as Prof. Skeat 
remarks, its preservation in the Cambridge 
MS. is a clear gain. Many of the altered 
lines show that Chaucer was more successful 
than many of his fellow poets in the matter 
of revision. The famous 

“ Farwel my book and my devocioun " 


appears but poorly in the first draught as: 

“ Farwel my studio, as lasting that Beeoun.” 
and similar improvements abound. All these 
are very conveniently shown in Prof. Skeat’s 
arrangement of the text; while students who 
wish to read straight on without regarding 
such minutiae have only to co nfin e their 
attention to the second of the two versions. 

It has been already said that “ The Legend 
of Good "Women ” does not offer to the com¬ 
mentator the same field for ingenuity as some 
of Chaucer’s earlier works. At the outset 
Prof. Skeat seems to have felt this rather 
keenly, as the first two or three pages of his 
commentary are needlessly diffuse and dis¬ 
cursive, and explain points, such as the use 
of the double negative, of which it is hardly 
conceivable that any students likely to use 
this edition should be ignorant. It is needless, 
however, to say that as soon as real difficulties 
begin to arise Prof. Skeat’s notes at once 
attain their usual excellence. Especially 
good are his explanations of such words as 
“totelere,” "lavender,” “estres,” “rade- 
nore,” &c., while his references to Chaucer’s 
authorities leave little to be desired. Surely, 
however, it is misleading to quote Virgil's 
beautiful line— 

*' Non ignara mall mlserls succurrere disco ” 

—as having suggested Chaucer’s 

“ And, for he was a straunger, somwhat she 
Lyked him the bet, as, god do bote, 

To som folk ofte newe wing is swote, 

where the thought seems quite different and 
much less creditable to Dido. 

The useful glossary to this volume, as to 
the Minor Poems, is mainly, Prof. Skeat 
tells us, the work of Mr. C. Sapsworth, 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A glossary can be thoroughly tested only by 
use; but so far as this one errs, it appears to 
do so chiefly on the side of redundancy. 
Surely, anyone capable of reading Chaucer at 
all cannot stand in need of explanations of 
such current words as “ dote,” “ drake,” 
“ erst,” “ eventide,” “ fain,” ‘‘ florins,” and 
“ forsworn ” — glaring superfluities culled 
from only a few pages. It may be noted, 
also, that “ Forgaf ” is misprinted “ Forgat,” 
that the word " Chevisaunce ” occurs in 1.2434, 
not, as stated, in 1. 2439, and that “ Hal wee,” 
in 1. 1310, is better explained as referring to 
shrines than to saints. But we shall soon be 
saying, with Edward Fitzgerald, “ These are 
my crosses, Mr. Wesley ”; and to note such 
minutiae is itself a compliment. Everyone 
who cares for Chaucer must possess himself 
of this work, and no one who possesses it can 
be otherwise than grateful to its editor. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 


“ Eminent Women Series.”— Jane Austen. 

By Mrs. Charles Malden. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ho writer in this series, not even Mr. Ingram 
in his memoir of Mrs. Browning, has been 
more heavily handicapped by paucity of 
material than Mrs. Charles Malden. If it 
could be truthfully said of any human being 
that he or she lived a life in which nothing 
happened, surely no life could more completely 
justify the saying than that of Jane Austen. 
Even the books which are probably destined 
to secure for her a literary immortality did 
into the world so quietly that it is difficult 
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to think even of the publication of Pride and 
Prejudice, or Sense and Sensibility, as an 
occurrence which rises to the dignity of an 
event. She was bom; she lived for forty-one 
years, during which die had not the common¬ 
place but always interesting experience of 
love and marriage; she wrote her half-dozen 
books; and then she died: this is literally 
all there is to be told about Jane Austen. 
Nor does the life of the writer provide any 
more material than the life of the woman. 
Her nephew says that while she lived “ few 
of her readers knew even her name, and none 
more than her name ”; and, though Mrs. 
Malden remarks that “this is, perhaps, too 
broad an assertion,” there is no reason to 
doubt its substantial accuracy. All the 
novels of Jane Austen which appeared before 
her death were published anonymously, not 
because of that love of mystery which is only 
one form of the passion for fame, but because 
the writer had a genuine shrinking from any¬ 
thing like personal publicity, and an equally 
genuine but much more extraordinary belief 
that there was nothing in her books calculated 
to rouse the interest or curiosity of strangers, j 
As a matter of fact, it may be said that while 
Miss Austen, during her life-time, found not 
a few appreciative readers, she had been j 
dead some time before the world at large 
made the discovery that a novelist of ex¬ 
ceptional genius had lived and written and 
passed away. 

Jane Austen’s father, George Austen, was 
a member of an old Kentish family, a clergy¬ 
man, and the holder of two adjacent Hampshire 
livings, Deane and Steventon, his distinguished 
daughter being bom at the rectory of the 
latter parish in the year 1775. Her mother, 
Cassandra Leigh, was the daughter of another 
clergyman, and niece of Dr. Theophilus Leigh, 
who held the mastership of Balliol College 
for more than half a century, and was one of 
the wits of Ms day. Mrs. George Austen is 
reported to have possessed much of her uncle’s 
brilliance; and, though it is by no means easy 
to make here any definite application of the 
law of heredity, it seems probable that Jane 
Austin inherited her intellectual outfit mainly 
from the Leigh family. At Steventon, the 
girl who was destined to be known wherever 
English books have penetrated spent the first 
twenty-five years of her placid life, beginning 
early to read, to observe, and to write, but not 
disdaining more commonplace activities, being 
a capital needlewoman and a fair musician. 
Visiting in the country was less easy a hundred 
years ago than it is now; but the Austens 
seemed to have mixed freely with the society 
of the neighbourhood, though Jane’s greatest 
social delight was found in the com¬ 
panionship of her elder sister Cassandra, the 
object of her life-long devotion and the 
sympathetic recipient of all her thoughts and 
plans. As a rule, sisterly love, however 
ardent, must be to some other passion “as 
moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine”; but Jane Austen knew no other 
passion, and so in her little kingdom Cas¬ 
sandra remained supreme. The three or four 
incipient romances of which she appears to 
have been the heroine never came to any¬ 
thing ; and Mrs. Malden is successful in 
showing that the love story told with much 
circumstantiality in the Reminiscences of Sir 
Vrancis Doyl'* is either altogether foundation¬ 


less, or is an incorrect version of a true story 
in which Cassandra, not Jane, Austen was an 
actor. 

Her life was therefore emphatically the life 
of a writer, and in very early childhood her 
mind showed its bent in the direction of 
letters. At twelve years of age we find her 
providing little dramas for home representa¬ 
tion. And a little dramatic/su desprit, “ The 
Mystery: an Unfinished Comedy,” which 
Mrs. Malden has been able to reproduce in its 
completeness—or rather in its incompleteness 
—shows that the childish playwright was 
already a humourist; and that she had even 
thus early acquired some of that easy light¬ 
ness of touch which gave to her mature work 
one of its greatest charmB. 

Jane Austen was about seventeen when she 
made her first attempt in narrative fiction; 
and her two earliest stories were written in 
letters—an inartistic form which had been 
made fashionable by the success of Bichard- 
son and Miss Burney, but which her true 
instinct led her soon to abandon. The tales 
were shortly afterwards entirely recast. One 
of them, Lady Susan, was thrown aside, and 
remained unpublished until many years after 
the author’s death; while the other, which had 
been originally called Elinor and Marianne, 
received the new title of Sense and Sensibility, 
and was the first of Miss Austen’s novels to be 
presented to the world. Though written so 
early, the book did not appear until 1811, 
and in the meantime she had had a some¬ 
what discouraging experience of publishers. 
In 1797, Cadell had refused Sense and 
Sensibility without seeing it; but in 1803, 
Northanger Abbey was offered to a publisher 
at Bath, who not only accepted it, but gave 
its author the magnificent sum of ten pounds. 
The conclusion of the story is curious. Mrs. 
Malden tells that: 

“ on seoond thoughts the worthy man seems to 
have repented of hiB bargain, for he never 
brought it out, and the MS. remained in 
oblivion for thirteen years longer. By that 
time Jane Austen had begun to recognise her 
position as a successful author, and thought 
with justice that if she oould recover the MS. 
it might be published without detracting from 
her fame. Henry Austen, her third brother, 
who had often helped her in her intercourse 
with publishers and printers, undertook the 
errand, and found no difficulty whatever in 
regaining the work, copyright and all, by 
repaying the original ten pounds. On this 
ocoasion the publishers learnt his error (which 
Mr. Cadell probably never did); for as soon as 
Henry Austen had safely concluded the bargain, 
and gained possession of the MS., he quietly 
informed the unlucky man that it was by the 
author of Pride and Prejudice, and left him, 
we may hope, raging at himself over the 
opportunities he had missed of making so good 
a stroke of business.” 

Pity for publishers may be supposed to be 
an emotion unknown to authors; but it is 
impossible to a mere bystander not to pity 
the poor man of Bath who, even in a very 
small way, had been the first to appreciate 
Jane Austen, and who was surely a victim 
of rather sharp practice on the part of her 
clever brother. Other publishers were at 
once more discriminating and less unlucky, 
and the success of Sense and Sensibility 
brought her small struggles to an end. 
Henceforward there is nothing to tell but the 
story of a quiet continuous success. Her 


admirers steadily increased in number, among 
the warmest of them being the Prince Regent— 
a much abler man than it has of late been 
fashionable to regard him—who invited her 
to Carlton House, and expressed his desire to 
have one of her novels dedicated to him. 
This was in 1815, when it seemed probable 
that a long and prosperous career was ahead 
of her; but the end was nearer than anyone 
could have supposed. In the early part of 
1816, while she was at work upon Persuasion, 
we find her complaining of feverishness and 
bad nights. She rapidly lost strength, and it 
was with great difficulty she finished the 
book in the July of that year. In the 
January of 1817 she felt so much better that 
she began another novel; but again strength 
failed her, the work was abandoned, and, on 
July 18, Jane Austen passed quietly away. 

Mrs. Malden has done her work carefully 
and conscientiously; though it must be said 
that she might, and doubtless could, have 
produced a volume which would have been 
more interesting and satisfactory to those by 
whom Miss Austen’s works are known and 
loved. She has chosen the possibly more 
useful, but certainly duller, task of endeavour¬ 
ing to attract what, it is to be feared, is the 
much larger number of those to whom the 
great writer is almost or altogether unknown; 
and to this end she gives a summary of each 
story, illustrated by copious quotations. I 
cannot think the plan a well-chosen one. 
The charm of Miss Austen lies not in her 
outline, but in her modelling; in the finish 
and harmony of her detail, in her penetrative 
imagination, in the exquisite delicacy of her 
literary touch. A mere sketch of the course 
of her narratives can render none of these 
things; and even quotation—at any rate, 
such quotation as is possible in a book of 
some 200 pages—can render them very feebly 
and ineffectively. It is not easy to assume 
the mental attitude of one to whom Jane 
Austen is a name and nothing more; but my 
feeling certainly is that were I such a person 
I should not feel specially drawn to the 
perusal of Sense and Sensibility or Mansfield 
Park by Mrs. Malden’s summaries and samples. 
No one will deny that it is difficult to write 
mere criticisms of books which shall be in¬ 
teresting, instructive, and appetising to those 
who have not read the books criticised; but 
though difficult it is not impossible, and the 
attempt to produce such descriptive criticism 
is worth making. It has, indeed, been suc¬ 
cessfully made with regard to this very 
writer; for it is not too much to Bay that the 
ignoramus will obtain a clearer impression of 
the nature of Miss Austen’s power and charm 
from a few sentences in Macaulay’s essay on 
Mdme. D’Arblay than from Mrs. Malden’s 
six chapters of running description and com¬ 
ment. It is a pity that this Bhould be so, for 
the author’s occasional critical remarks are 
characterised by a sympathetic discrimination 
which would have enabled her to produce a 
really interesting book had she hit upon a 
happier method. 

Of Jane Austen herself this is not the place 
in which to speak. The remarkable and 
admirable qualities of her work have long 
been obvious to every cultivated reader; and 
of a writer who has justly taken rank as a 
classic it can do no harm to say that her 
limitations are not less visible. Her work 
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displays creative imagination, wonderful power 
of observing, fine feeling for dramatic situation, 
and perfect command of her literary vehicle; 
bnt we oannot help feeling conscious of a cer¬ 
tain lack of weight which comes of her steady 
avoidance of the heights and the depths, of 
human nature. We are charmed always, hut 
seldom, if ever, deeply moved. Though in 
various respects Jane Austen may he compared 
favourably with George Sand, George Eliot, 
and Charlotte Bronte,we feel that these writers 
have spells of which she knew not the secret. 
It is in virtue of their combination of veracious 
and uncompromising realism with unfailing 
vivacity and ever-present grace that the novels 
of Jane Austen are unique in literature. 

James Ashcbobt Noble. 


Stout Travtl and Swiss Quids-Books. By 

W. A. B. Coolidge. (Longmans.) 

It would he difficult to find a better instance 
of the specialisation of study at the present 
day than is afforded by this book. Mr. 
Coolidge, the well-known editor of the 
Alpine Journal, is recognised as the leading 
authority on the Alps. He has, doubtless, 
climbed more mountains and read more books 
about mountains than any other living man; 
and now, lo! he comes to us not with a 
string of thrilling adventures and picturesque 
descriptions, but with a history of Swiss 
guide-books, the like of which was never 
before heard of. "We trust that his book will 
find readers, for, indeed, it deserves them, 
little attractive as its title may appear. Much 
of its contents is extremely interesting, and 
not least interesting are the notes. 

The volume consists of two parts of unequal 
length. The first and longest deals with the 
subject from which the book derives its title. 

4 ‘Three main periods may be distinguished in 
the history of Swiss travel. Boughly speaking, 
we may say that, before the Beformation, 
travellers, not being merchants, came to what 
is now Switzerland bent on some serious 
errand, military, religious, or medicinal. 
During the next three centuries Switzerland 
became the home and field of the renewed 
study of the physical sciences. Then, from 
about 1750 onwards, pleasure-travelling came 
into fashion, oonfined at first to cities, later 
extended to lakes and the hills around them, 
finally aiming at the complete conquest of the 
highest summits and the exploration of the 
moat remote and most insignificant nooks of 
the ice and snow region.” 

The accounts of the journeys of travellers 
in the first period are all interesting. Pil¬ 
grims to Borne from the north and west had to 
cross the Alps somewhere, and for the most 
part they chose the great St Bernard. About 
1154, Nicholas, Abbot of Thingor in Iceland, 
drew up a careful itinerary of the road 
from Basel to Aosta, and this must 
be considered the first known germ 
of the Swiss guide-book. Henceforward, 
books on parts of the Alps were written 
from time to time. Most important is 
Scheuchzer’s work (Leyden, 1723), which 
covers a large area and already foreshadows 
the modern epoch. We need not here follow 
our author into his learned and exhaustive 
bibliographical studies. Suffice it to say that 
as travelling facilities increased, as roads were 
made, bridges built, houses of entertainment 
set up, and so forth, travellers came in greater 


numbers and for longer visits, and thus guide¬ 
books of increasing fulness were required. In 
1793 the first edition of Ebel’s guide appeared 
at Zurich, and this soon swallowed up all com¬ 
petitors. The first edition of Murray (founded 
on Ebel) came out in 1838. Baedeker arose 
in 1844, Yon Tschudi in 1855, and Ball in 
1863. Each of these autborswrote for a particu¬ 
lar class of travellers. In 1793 Gibbon com¬ 
plained of the “ incursions of foreigners ” to 
which Lausanne was then open on all sides; 
for such Ebel catered. By 1863 the full-blown 
climber existed in sufficient quantity to make 
possible the publication of tbat remarkable 
work, Ball’s Alpine Guide. 

In relating the development, which has 
thus been briefly sketched, our author informs 
us of a multitude of interesting facts, which 
are accessible in no other modem work. His 
long foot-notes are full of good things. But 
there seems to be no reference to John Evelyn’s 
delightful account of his passage of the 
Simplon in 1646; and in the list of early 
huts built at great heights, there is no men¬ 
tion of those on the south slope of Monte 
Rosa. 

The second part of the book is entitled 
“How Zermatt became a Mountaineering 
Centre.” The history of the village is traced 
from 1280, when it is first mentioned, down 
to the present day. The author has laid all 
manner of materials under contribution, and 
has produced a delightful continuous story. 
It is much to be hoped that he will not be 
contented with this single example of his 
constructive skill. At the present time, the 
mediaeval village politics of Switzerland might 
well receive more attention than they do. A 
charming work might be written upon them, 
and no one is richer in the needful preliminary 
knowledge than Mr. Coolidge. 

W. M. Cox WAT. 


An Author's Love. Being the Unpublished 

Letters of Prosper Merimee’s “ Inconnue.” 

(Macmillan.) 

According to Victor Hugo, if I remember 
right, Merimeo possessed a grovelling soul. 
According to M. Jules Lemaitre, who repre¬ 
sents one of the latest phases in French 
criticism, M6rimee’s attitude towards the great 
sum of things was “ the most distinguished ” 
that can be adopted by the human “mind” 
and “ conscience.” Both blame and praise 
may well seem a little exaggerated. A man 
is not necessarily base because he declines, 
even when summoned by the sackbut, 
psaltery, and dulcimer of Victor Hugo’s 
incomparable verse, to fall down and worship 
the Bepublican fetish which that great poet 
had set up. Neither is it a mark of unusual 
heroism to affect to despise the world, and 
yet to neglect no opportunity of securing the 
world’s good things. 

■Whether Merimee, however, was base or of 
supreme distinction, this at least is certain, 
—and. from a critical point of view much 
more important—that he knew how to 
write. His stories are admirable. They 
are well constructed. They are varied in 
subject. They are short. They are telling. 
The style, while “ sober, expurgate, and 
spare ” of ornament and picturesque detail, 
possesses a kind of classic interest rare in 


these Corinthian times, and so retains a charm 
which is above fashion. In brief, Colombo, 
La Vinos d’llle, Taman go, and half a dozen 
more that I could name, are young still, 
though half a century has passed since most 
of them first saw the light. And not only 
was Merimee a good book-writer, he was, 
what many authors otherwise great are not, a 
delightful correspondent. His letters are all 
that letters should be, light, bright, graceful, 
easy, like talk when talk is at its best, yet 
possessing that daintier perfection of form 
which belongs to written as distinct from 
spoken speech. 

And his letters have served him in good 
stead. When he died on the 23rd of Sep¬ 
tember, 1870, amid the crash of the Franco- 
German War, it may well have seemed as if 
the interest attaching to his person and fame 
would thenceforward be very Platonic. Cold 
and reserved in manner, with something of 
Britannic formality and aloofness in his 
general bearing — so at least his livelier 
compatriots were wont to affirm—it is dear 
that be did not strike contemporaries as a 
particularly sympathetic figure. They ad¬ 
mired his literary craftsmanship, held in due 
respect the keen edge of his tongue, and 
otherwise did not care very much about him. 
Nor was there apparently any reason to sup¬ 
pose that posterity would care very much 
either. But with the publication of the 
Lsttres a une Inconnue, in 1873, all this was 
changed. These letters supplied the human 
interest which had been wanting in the life 
of the man who seemed to be so merely a 
litterateur and man of the world. Here was 
a M6rimee no longer distant, cold, almost 
supercilious; but, on the contrary, familiar, 
kindly, tender—at least in so far as his fair 
correspondent was concerned—passionate too 
at times, and perfectly ready to draw aside 
the veil of reserve with which he habitually 
hid what was in his heart. 

Further, there was a mystery con¬ 
nected with the letters, and also a 
psychological problem of great subtlety 
and interest. Who was this mysterious 
correspondent ? What was her nationality ? 
Was she an Englishwoman, as so many of the 
incidents in the story seemed to suggest? 
How had her friendship with the famous 
author escaped observation for such long 
years ? Why did the world find it so difficult 
to give her a name? Here were several 
questions round which human curiosity could 
ohafe and dash itself into spray. And beside 
and beyond such minor questions lay the 
problem how far this woman—beautiful, rich, 
unmarried, evidently quite young at the date 
of the beginning of the acquaintance—how 
far she had “ given all to the false one 
pursuing her.” Had she yielded to his 
love-sophistries, and been overborne by his 
passionate array of argument ? or had she 
early recognised that, if she gave aU, she 
might indeed, owing to accidental circum¬ 
stance, escape one half of Goldsmith’s penalty, 
and not “make a penitent,” but that she 
would inevitably “lose a lover”; and that, 
virtue apart, it was not worth while to risk 
the loss of a lover so clever, so sympathetic, 
so perennially interesting, and with whom it 
was so delightful to make secret excursions 
round and about Paris, and to carry on a 
clandestine correspondence. 
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The advantage to Merimee’s name and tame 
of the publication of the letters was so great 
and obvious that some persons, of cynical 
temperament, have been found to doubt 
whether there ever was a real “ Inconnue ” 
at all; and whether Merimee did not invent 
her, and write the letters in cold blood to 
serve as a kind of posthumus “ mystification.” 
This I do not myself believe. Merimee was 
clever enough for anything, and in no sense 
what the French call “ un naif ” ; yet even he 
would have found it difficult to give to a 
correspondence wholly imaginary such a very 
genuine ring. The letters, however, being 
there, the temptation to give them a comple¬ 
ment, and supply the “ Inconnue’s ” replies, 
was great. What more alluring literary 
exercise than to go through each letter and 
endeavour to reconstiuct in thought the letter 
from which it partly sprang, or to which it was 
in part an answer ? Is it to a temptation of 
this kind that we owe the two volumes before 
me? 

The preface helps us very little. It con¬ 
sists meanly of extracts from earlier criticisms 
on Merimee’s letters; but contains no word 
that might serve to explain whence the 
replies bad been obtained, or furnish a 
guarantee of their authenticity. And if the 
preface is reticent, the “epilogue” is parti¬ 
cularly ambiguous. It runs thus: 

“ By the tideless sea at Cannes on a summer 
day I had fallen asleep, and the plashing of 
the waves upon the shore had doubtless made 
me dream. When I awoke the yellow paper- 
coloured volumes of Prosper Merimee’s Lettres A 
une Inconnue lay beside me. I had been reading 
the book before I fell asleep; but the answers 
—had they ever been written, or had I only 
dreamed ?—The Author.” 

After this I think even simplicity itself is 
not bound to believe that “the author” of 
these volumes and the “ Inconnue ” are one 
and the same person. Would the real “In¬ 
connue,” wishing to re-read her dead friend’s 
letters by the shores of the blue Mediterranean, 
have read them in the “ yellow paper-coloured 
volumes?” Would she have wandered so 
far into dreamland as not to know whether 
her answers had ever been written ? I trow 
not. With the help of the “ epilogue ” it 
seems not difficult to account for certain 
slight apparent anachronisms of speech and 
thought in these letters—anachronisms which 
might otherwise be puzzling. When I read 
that “epilogue” I ceased to wonder why 
letter ci, which purports to bear the date of 
September 1844, had so distinctly reminded 
me of JRibert Ehmere. 

But though the reader of An Author'* Love 
may not feel sure that he is reading a “ true 
story,” yet he will be hard to satisfy if he 
does not acknowledge that he is reading very 
good fiction. The replies of the imaginary 
“ Inconnue ”—if so be, as I venture to think, 
that she is imaginary—are clever, interest¬ 
ing, and conceived with much dramatic power, 
though with too great a tendency perhaps to 
passion and “ gush.” In short, the correspond¬ 
ence is a correspondence decidedly btn trovato. 
I can imagine Merimee himself enjoying it 
thoroughly, and smiling his fine smile as he 
compared each imaginary letter with the one 
he bad actually received. 

Feahk T. Mabzials. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. Expounded by 

Dr. C. von Orelli. Translated by J. 8. 

Banks. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

The orthodoxy of Germany is the heresy of 
England. Who can fancy one of our short 
church commentaries prefaced with such a 
frank admission as this ? 

“ The traditional views on the origin of many 
Old Testament books and parts of books cannot 
be justified upon tenable grounds, as serious- 
minded research, which seeks but for truth and 
not for the proof of a thesis, has shown, and 
will again and again show ” (German edition, 

p. 8). 

But even in England and Scotland the clouds 
are drifting away. An English Wesleyan 
professor has-been found to translate, and an 
Edinburgh publisher to issue, a part of the 
first volume of this commentary—that which 
relates to the much-studied school or succes¬ 
sion of prophets known collectively as 
“Isaiah.” The importance of this work is 
small enough for the pure scholar, but not 
inconsiderable for the churchman. Direct 
attacks on critical (as distinguished from 
hypercritical) Biblical study may in our day 
be disregarded as overshooting the mark. But 
the cultivated clerical disdain which is still 
“waiting,” with an affectation of a critical 
spirit, for something to be “ made out ” is a 
more dangerous adversary; and such a hookas 
Orelli’s Isaiah, with all its imperfections—nay, 
by reason of them—may tend to produce a 
healthful change in the attitude of the clergy 
towards facts. For both Prof, von Orelli and 
his friend Prof. Hermann Struck are, in spite 
of appearances, essentially as orthodox from 
an English as from a German point of view. 
They will only concede to criticism as much 
as they see to be compatible with the highest 
possible estimate of Old Testament inspira¬ 
tion. And yet see how much they grant! 
Prof. Struck is not indeed prepared for 
Maccabaean psalms, but as compared with 
Delitzsch he is certainly a somewhat strict 
critic; and both Delitzsch and he (and, we 
may be pretty sure, Prof, von Orelli) are 
agreed as to the Maccabaean date of the Book 
of Daniel. It is almost needless to add that 
even in the Hexateuch the right of critical 
analysis and the existence of some critical 
results are conceded by this neo-orthodox 
school with a distinctness which contrasts 
refreshingly with the opposition or significant 
silence of leading churchmen in England. 

The critical student will, as I have hinted, 
be disappointed with this book. Prof, von 
Orelli gives no help towards the settlement of 
those critical and exegetical problems which, 
in spite of the facts once for all ascertained, 
do undoubtedly exist. Bredenkamp’s com¬ 
mentary is scarcely larger than Prof, von 
Orelli’s, and yet how much more attention 
it gives to the open questions! Prof, von 
Orelli actually endorses as original the sym¬ 
metrical arrangement of Is. xl.-lxvi. in their 
parts first suggested by Friedrich Riickert; 
and he thinks it enough to quiet the trouble¬ 
some critics of ch. vii -xii. with the remark that 
these chapters “ form a compact whole,” and 
that “ the attacks upon the Isaianic composi¬ 
tion of ch. vii. really rest upon objection to 
the miraculous element in the narrative.” 
Chap. x. 5-xii. 6, too, he boldly assigns to the 
age of Tiglath-Pileser in the teeth of the 
monumental statements. And yet if English 


clergymen can only be induced to follow Buch 
a guide as Prof, von Orelli not merely in 
their private study, but in their public teach¬ 
ing, he will have earned the gratitude of 
lovers of prophecy. How distinctly he main¬ 
tains the view, which is at any rate so much 
nearer historical truth than the traditional, 
that “ Isa. xl.-lxvi. springs from the last of 
the three sections of the Babylonian exile ” 
(p. 212)! How frankly he admits, with 
regard to 2 Isaiah and 2 Zechariah, that “ the 
sacred writings of the Old Testament lose 
nothing in dignity, while they gain in intelli¬ 
gibleness, and therefore in value for the 
reader, if assured results of real science are 
accepted ” (p. vi.)! 

The fault which I find with Prof, von 
Orelli as a church critic is that he determines 
points which, from his own orthodox point of 
view, ought rather to have been left open. It 
were surely madness to deny that the theories 
which assign certain prophecies in Isa. i.- 
xxxix. to dates later than 586 b.c. are highly 
plausible. The right course would have been 
to admit this, and to add that the commentator 
waited for more light, being anxious to avoid 
disintegration so long as any hope of psycho¬ 
logically explaining Isaiah’s authorship of 
these chapters, and so magnifying his divinely 
given power of predicting the future, could 
fairly be cherished. I do not think that the 
critical remarks on Isa. xiii. 1—xiv. 23 and the 
other disputed chapters will often strike 
any well-trained student as having more 
than a provisional value, as being more 
than a sop to the questioning intellect not 
yet arrived at its full strength. Nor is 
this misplaced dogmatism compensated for by 
helpfulness either in linguistic difficulties or 
in Biblical theology. The philological notes 
are meagre in the extreme. Only in text- 
critical matters is there a sign of somewhat 
more boldness than we are accustomed to in 
orthodox critics—a boldness which, of course, 
falls far short of Elostermann’s or .Breden¬ 
kamp’s. On Biblical theology more sugges¬ 
tive notes certainly ought to find a place. 
That the author of Old Testament Prophecy — 
now becoming pretty well known to the higher 
class of our students—could have furnished 
such I cannot for a moment doubt. 

The greatest drawback is the woodenness 
of the translation. What is to be said of 
“ Howl, ye Tarshish-farers ” (p. 135); “ The 
earth aches [?] and pines ” (p. 140); “ Those 
strike up loud songs ” (p. 140); “ For a place 
of horror is prepared of old” (p. 175); “I 
girdled thee ” (p. 255); “ A Miracle of a 
Councillor” (p. 6s); and many another un¬ 
fortunate or unintelligible collocation of 
words ? It will, I think, be hopeless for this 
volume, in its present form, to compete with 
Dr. Driver’s more complete, more thorough¬ 
going, and not less fundamentally Christian 
text-book on Isaiah. In his next edition the 
author will, I suppose, take account of this 
fine specimen of moderate and reverent criti¬ 
cism, and perhaps correct his unintentionally 
misleading references to myself (see p. 346, 
for instance, where I am made to say the 
opposite of what I have really stated, and 
many a passage in which my early volume of 
1860 seems to be referred to). If he will 
also make some concessions to the not 
unfriendly criticisms offered above, I shall 
welcome him as an ally in the advocacy of 
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that compromise which the clergy must soon We may compare with this the still more dominions is suggested to Dante by “some 

_ a - . -aa _ i .a,.' i 3 i„i i — n a tt _ • ™_ _i . n ■, 


enter into with a power too strong for good 
or evil to be slighted—the historical criticism 
of the older Scriptures. 

T. A. Cheynk. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante. Translated 
into English Verse, with Notes, by J. A. 
Wilstach. In 2 vols. (Boston, U.S.: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Thb public is again presented with a new 
translation of Dante. It is one which, unfor- 


oelebrated conclusion of Canto V., 

“ Mentre ohe 1’ uno spirto questo diese 
L’ altro piangeva si ohe di pietade 
Io vennl meso tl com’ lo mousse; 

E caddi, come corpo morto oade,’’ 

which appears thus— 

“ And so was moved 
The other spirit that hit tad eyes misted 
No word of here that he toet not with (tart.* 

And pity made me faint and ehiUed with teari 
And grtef; and fell I as the dead, who nothing list." 


scene in Florence wherein he figured as an 
unsuccessful applicant for an accommodation 
at a bank. He probably has had reason to 
dread the bank-messenger ”! &c. Also see 
Inf. xix. 52-57, where we hare a note of 
portentous length —apropos (?) of the strife 
of Guelfs and Ghibellines—on the treatment of 
the religious question in the constitutions 
of the United States, with the comments of 
various American judges, and the remarkable 


In what possible sense can this be called of . t \ eaut ¥* *£“““*“* 

. .. Von lAV^ a • a Williams, one of the original Baptist settlers 
“ translation ? One of the worst instances 


tranaiauon of Dante. it is one which, unior- ““““V? 8 of Ialand / 1636) waa ^ jjante of his 

tnnately, c ann ot be pronounced successful this expulsion of the original, because the j ' ' 

either in form or execution. The form seems writer does it with his eyes open, and adds a m iustifv what wa* said ahont miafoVo. 
quite original; and in the absence of any note calling attention to it, is in Fury, iii., tak e 

Jxphumtio\or justification of. its choice b£ 137, when the beautiful line, Sri. 1 It^tTIpp^ntif'as a* 

the author it is difficult to divine the motive “ Mentre che la speranza ha fior del verde quotation to the letter of to Aria- 


explanation or justification of its choice by 
the author it is difficult to divine the motive 


137, when the beautiful line, 

“ Mentre che la speranza ha fior del verde ”■— 


for such a selection. It consists of stanzas of is translated 

nine lines each, at first sight like those of «« Long as hope’s torches in the bosom bum 1 ” 

Spenser, but with a very peculiar arrangement wMch the note ig added—“The extin- I next note, on 1. 57, Mongibollo Etna) is 
of *“ e rny™ 68 88 follows: guished lights of the Bishop of Cosenza comically derived from the Latin Muleiber, 

abb a oo dee |d tt ghhgii, (see 1. 132) have suggested a metaphor whereas it is known to be a tautologous com- 

and so on. This complicated system of rhymes beyond the letter of the text ”! I am far pound of Mont or Monte, and Djebel, the 

Vrnn IV /V /llnnllnnnln ~ oil IV A 41112 ^SVMVI V\l>af Atwllfll* IV I n rtlV inn> IV A 4 - Dnnl/. A 7 *fiVl f> Tl QTTIfl "ffif TTlrtllTlfoiTl 11 ( wf a VoWA < 1*1 


totle are quite imaginary, and very vaguely 
represent anything in the original. In the 
next note, on 1. 57, Mongibollo Etna) is 


has the disadvantage of retaining all the diffi- from pretending that nothing that Dante Arabic name for “ mountain.” (We have an 
culties involved in a tena rime translation, wrote is incapable of improvement; but it exact parallel in English in such names as 
without the counterbalancing advantage of is clearly no part of a translator’s office Fenhill, Pinhoe, Pentridge, and others.) On 
preserving (more or less) the metrical form of to undertake it, and he must be a bold man P- V Good Friday is said to have been on 
the original. who thinks he can improve upon the incom- Harch 25, 1300, whereas it was certainly on 


Arabic name for “ mountain.” (We have an 
wrote is incapable of improvement; but it I exac t parallel in English in such names as 
is clearly no part of a translator’s office Fenhill, Pinhoe, Pentridge, and others.) On 


the original. 


March 25, 1300, whereas it was certainly on 

A_M n TTT 1 __• <lr a l * a 


Next as to the execution, the author starts parable episode of Manfred. We are not April 8. When on i., 

.« - _ 7 __ . a -i , * . . A _ •_ • 31_M 1 t / A 


with the excellent principle that “ fidelity to 
the Italian poet has been the jus et norma of 
the translator dealing with the text.” How 
far he has succeeded in this may best be 
judged by allowing a few specimens of one 
of the most familiar cantos to speak for 
themselves. We will take Inf, canto iii., 
1-9 : 

“ Through me are found the grieving City’s walls, 
Through me the way is to eternal pain, 
Through me those lost art never found again. 

Justice the Founder urged of mg grim hallt, 

And Power Divine which reared the eourte above 

a_w mi-a_ . no * t 


April 8. When on 1 ., p. 415 Charles of 
informed why the author has performed a Anjou is described as “ the descendant of the 
similar office for Inf. iii. 54 : poet’s friend and benefactor (?), Charles 

“Che (to. insegna) d’ogni posa ml pareva in- Hartel, of Hungary,” it is possible that there 
degna.” u merely a slip or mispnnt for “ ancestor.” 

“ That pause it scorned, <w doth afuriout eteedV He was, in fact, his grandfather. There is a 

It is possible, however, sometimes to be too cu fj? u . 8 P* 6 ® 6 of purely a priori and imaginary 
literal, and by a mere verbal or etymological ^ ^■ xxxm '. ^9 : 

repetition of an original word to produce a “The Nmades offended Themis. She punnhed 
wholly different or quite inadequate idea. ^ e , m . ^th lossofcattleandcrops . The 
Thus “ mortal scroll ” for “ scritta morta ” in “’ 88 “ kn ° wn ’ ** the .Naiades are 
Inf. viii. 127 scarcely conveys any meaning ., J plac® her®, DaLate La.'viiijg been 
at all: nor does “nursing Rome»+ for misled by the led. fait. “Naiades,” instead 


Inf. viii. 127 scarcely conveys any meaning 


re7J?heZrti above at ^5 does “nursing Rome’’t for mimeu oy me tern. jots, -^amues/ msteaa 
SSiSiS?*" ‘■Om Rom." in Inf. ii. 20; «,</ C» ?'“ Slf™!'?“?“ 


And Wisdom Infinite and Primal Love. alma Ron 

Save things eternal, was created nought Grande della 

Before myself, eternal I and drear, «the Great I 

All hope surrender, ye who enter here.” rpjj 0 no te S 

Again, 1L 11, 12— times interes 

“ Above a gateway’s lofty arch of gloom, stach cites p 

The meaning’s hard, it speaks an awful doom." whose works 
L. 18, and has alreai 

“ Ohlianno perduto ’1 ben dell’ intelletto,” the notes ns 
appears as- curacies and o 

“ tAl M •****, have ^a^eieva^ 

^ ina > ra^o’s^thS 

1L 37 - 39 - “clucking”) 

“ Mischiate sono a quel cattivo ooro, — -—-— 

Degli Angell che non furon ribelli. • Observe tb 

Hi fur feaeli a Dio ma per si foro.” in italics is sim 

“ Mixed are they with that choir, nor bad n r ,r t This epitt 
good, by several of th 

Of Angels, not for rebels, impt and thee, something^ like 

Nor not far God, bat only for themselves.” the obsolete sen 

The construction here is so obscure that one “ ®° hallow 
almost suspects some misprint. L. 97, 

“Quind fur quete le lanoee goto,” whfchDantedv 

is expanded into— to the human r 

“Then to the woolly cheeks, which thus had got 
A fitting answer, fitting quiet came.” &e Hie^y 

Passing over many other similar passages word is in Tar. 
that we had marked, we will only add the much the same 

E caddi come 1* nom oni sonno piglia.” happily renders 
“ I fell like one who slumber cannot brook.” the Holy Spirit first.” 


Grande della Seals is hardly recognisable as 
“ the Great Dog of the Ladder ” (vol. i., p. 9). 


the passage of Ovid which he is imitating. It 
is singular to find a translator of Virgil quot- 

2 ^ __ # /V '_ J \ _ a • ' M • < / • . rt \ 


WUU VJIICRU J/VK Wl WU AJOVtUW* I TUI* Sit U. J J. • m n . n . . .... ~ 

I The notes added to each canto are wme- *f om C ! cer ?’ 136 ^ 

times interesting, especially when Mr. Wil- But the mo ^ astonishing blunder of this class 
stach cites parallel passages from Virgil, of occar8 ® n »■. P- 344: “The name ‘Lethe’ 
whose works he has made a special study, 8 ^«f, 8ts » P 0 ^, , na “ e m modem anthor- 
and has already published a translation. But ^P Fhilalethes. Before it could 

the notes need careful revision, since inae- 8U 88 e *t this it must have produced its 
curacies and other mistakes are not infrequent, ” atu ^ eftect in re8 P eot of ^ raiments 
to say nothing of occasional sheer flippancy Greek. 

and irrelevance. As an example of the two Hooee. 

latter, take the note on Inf. vii. 1, where it is ■ .... - 

supposed that the description of Flatus 

“ clucking ” in alarm at the invasion of his new novels. 


* Observe that the original for all the words 
in italics is simply piangeta. 

t This epithet, the difficulty of which was felt 
by several of the old oommentaton, seems to mean 
something like “benignant” or “gracious” in 
the obsolete sense of benefit-conferring—« g., 

“ So hallowed and so graeioue is the time.” 

Bhakepeie. 

This would be explained by the many passages in 
which Dante dwells upon the numerous blessings 
to the human race of which Borne has been the 
souroe (e g., Conv. iv. 2, 4, 5 ; Dt Mon. ii. 11,12 : 
Turg. xvi. 106, &c.; JPar. vi., and other places). I 
believe the only other place where Dante uses the 
word Is in Tar. xxiv. 138, where it seems to have 
much the same meaning. The words refer to the 


inspired authors of Scripture, “Poiehfc l’ardente 
Spirto vi fece almi,” which Mr. Wilstach not very 
happily renders “ When nursed your writing mood 
the Holy Bpirit first.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

Cleopatra. By H. Rider Haggard. Illus¬ 
trated. (Longmans.) 

That Other Woman. In 3 vols. By Annie 
Thomas. (White.) 

Princess Sunshine. In 2 vols. By Mrs. 
Riddell. (Ward & Downey.) 

[ Under a Strange Math. In 2 vols. By Frank 
Barrett. (Cassells.) 

Captain Kangaroo. By_J. Evelyn. (Reming¬ 
ton.) 

The Queen of Bedlam. By Capt. King. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Romance of the Alter Ego. By Lloyd 
Bryce. (Brentano.) 
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Miss Eyre from Boston. By Louise C. 
Moulton. (Boston, U.S.: Roberts.) 

Mermia and What Dreamt may come. By 
Gertrude Franklin Atherton. (Routledge.) 

To a critic, the primary interest of Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s new book is its style. It has been 
the vogue to decry this author for his lack of 
literary refinement, and there is no doubt 
that few successful novelists have given so 
many hostages to eager and jubilant foes. 
But to the present writer, at any rate, it is 
clear that much misapprehension has existed 
on this point. A backward mental glance, a 
reminisoent Purvey of Mr. Haggard’s writings, 
evokes a sentiment of interest and sympathy; 
for they display, one by one, amid much 
crudeness and commonplace, a steady growth 
towards a style. Tentative efforts are always 
interesting; and though in its highest phases 
style is so absolutely the blossom of a rare 
and perfect human plant that it may be con¬ 
sidered as inborn, it is also, in nine out of ten 
instances, a tiling to be consciously cultivated 
and trained to a high degree of beauty and 
grace. The greatest of novelists are not the 
most perfect of artists, though they have 
wrought the most perfect episodes, fashioned 
the most lifelike personages, and depicted 
the most memorable scenes. For whether, as 
in Defoe, directness of narrative, or, as in 
Scott, romantic imagination, or, as in Balzac, 
the passionate quest of verisimilitude, domin¬ 
ates the creative impulse, it is obvious to the 
critical reader that each of these three great 
masters and archetypes is often heedless, 
sometimes to the verge of recklessness, of the 
real, or imaginary, or fantastic, so-called 
“exigencies of art.” Except in the high 
art of simple, vivid narrative, Defoe has 
no claim to be considered a stylist among 
the masters of fiction. Scott never wrote 
a flawless romance, for even the Bride 
of Lammermoor has radical shortcomings; and 
in all the marvellous rango from Eugenie 
Qrandst to le Lye dans la ValUe, from 
Cousin Pons to Pears de Chagrin, Balzac 
never once omitted a varying proportion of 
irrelative, and therefore inartistic, detail. 
Yet Defoe, Scott, and Balzac tower above 
far more technically perfeot writers, such as 
Flaubert, Gautier, Daudet, Guy de Maupassant, 
evon as giants among pigmies. To return to 
the matter in hand: the greatest novelists 
have always evolved a style, through many 
tentative efforts and failures; and it is there¬ 
fore foolish to assert that this or that author 
will “never do anything” because he has 
spluttered and splashed instead of swimming 
quietly in his earliest “ dips ” into the sea of 
notion. It would be carrying the argument 
to absurdity to urge that all tentative efforts 
should be regarded with a solicitude so tender 
as to be mawkish. It is a truism that a 
hundred failures go to one real or partial 
success, just as a thousand acorns may fall in 
vain ere one shall survive all mischances and 
become an oak. But when an author has 
written several books, and when in each there is 
manifest a distinct advance, or at least a strong 
tentative effort towards a better style, it may 
be taken for granted that his aesthetic sense 
for language is simply less developed than 
that of his, in this respect, more accom¬ 
plished fellows. It is no reproach to a writer 
that he has attained, instead of having 


inherited, what is called “ style.” Now, 
though in Cleopatra Mr. Haggard writes often 
in commonplace fashion, sometimes heedlessly, 
and occasionally even indulges in slovenly 
collocations and inexpedient devices, he dis¬ 
plays a very marked advance in literary 
composition. In the face of serious difficul¬ 
ties, some obvious and others probably beyond 
the view of the ordinary reader, he has 
attempted in this historical romance a feat 
that might have daunted the bravest literary 
adventurer. The shadow of a great genius 
has long seemed to wait wamingly before the 
story of “Royal Egypt” and “peerless 
Antony and it required a brave spirit, or a 
very audacious one, to face the inevitable 
comparisons and detractions. Yet, of course, 
any such comparisons are absurd, for the 
method and manner of dramatic poetry have 
no more to do with the manner and 
method of fiction than, as it used to be the 
fashion to say, with Mesopotamia. Cleopatra 
is so able an historical romance that one is 
tempted to believe Mr. Haggard may have 
just awakened to his capacities as a novelist: 
that, in a word, he may have a future. In 
everything save in style, he has escaped 
failure where such past masters in the art as 
the German Ebers and the Austrian Hammer- 
ling have only relatively succeeded. It is 
beside the mark that Mr. Haggard has neither 
the profound yet vital learning of the writer 
of Carda, nor the exquisite insight, grace, 
and charm of the author of Aspasia. He has 
something which both Ebers and Hammer- 
ling lack—swiftness of movement, forceful 
directness of narrative. It would be useless 
to dilate upon Mr. Haggard’s conception of 
his chief personages, for, naturally, there are 
readers who will differ as widely upon the 
character of Cleopatra as Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Skelton do upon that of Mary of Scot¬ 
land. Speaking for himself, the present 
writer thinks that Charmian is the most life¬ 
like and impressive personage in the tale, and 
that Antony is the most shadowy and unsatis¬ 
factory. In point of weird and grandiose 
fancy, perhaps I should say imagination, the 
author has written nothing to surpass one or 
two episodes in this book. 

The new production by the lady who writes 
under the pseudonym of “Annie Thomas” 
has the radical fault of most three-volume 
novels—it is too long. Of course, critical 
cavil is not justified because the story in 
question expands to close upon seven hundred 
pages. It might be of double that length, or 
treble, and yet be a work of due proportion. 
But of its six hundred and eighty-two pages, 
five hundred seem to me quite unnecessary. 
The story, such as it is, could have been 
easily told within the remaining number of 
pages, and, in all probability, would then have 
conveyed a much stronger impression. It is 
not fair to condemn a book simply because it 
does not interest one; therefore I will con¬ 
tent myself with saying that readers who 
have enjoyed Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s previous 
stories will undoubtedly relish her latest 
society tale. It is brightly written, if with¬ 
out reserve or any distinctive quality. 

Mrs. Riddell’s new book consists of three 
stories, of which much the longest is “ Prin¬ 
cess Sunshine,” and the most immediately 
interesting, “A Terrible Vengeance.” The 


third is a clever, but not very novel poison 
story, called “ Why Dr. Cray left Southern.” 
In the chief story, which is worthy of the 
popular author of George Geith, Mrs. Riddell 
has scope for her best qualities; yet in her 
endeavour to create a new type in Gregory 
Gifford—a type with which she is evidently 
only theoretically familiar—she seems to me 
to have failed curiously. The excellent and 
literary Gifford is not real; if he were so, he 
would be of the prigs, priggish, which he is 
certainly not meant to be. The story is told 
with some power as well as grace, and is in 
its degree a work of art, well proportioned and 
carefully worked out as it is. It is marred 
occasionally by such banalities of common¬ 
place, on the part of the author herself, as 
“ Ah, me! Ah, me! how many gallant 
soldiers the world wots not of are at this 
moment fighting battles that will never be 
chronicled in any earthly record,” &c. 

Under a Strange Mask has not the spon¬ 
taneity and individuality of that delightful 
book The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane ; but 
here, as elsewhere, Mr. Frank Barrett 
manages to engage the reader’s close atten¬ 
tion. It is dubious policy, however, to rely 
upon such an outworn device as that of 
“the lunatic relative in the west wing of 
the old manor-house,” on the one part, or, on 
the other, to trust toio much to the heedless¬ 
ness of readers, as where Lord Redlands is 
described as making a discovery of iron ore 
on his estate, from evidences which were 
unmistakably obvious, and could by no 
reasonable possibility have escaped the notice 
of his “forbears.” Mr. Barrett’s strong 
point is invention, but in this respect he is 
not seen to advantage in Under a Strange 
Mask. 

Mr. Evelyn’s Australian story is evidently 
the production of one who has never seen the 
Southern Cross. It is a boy’s romance/rather 
than a novel, and not a very successful one at 
that. Can the shade of the immortal G. P. 
R. James have inspired the author of Captain 
Kangaroo ? I seem to recoguise the once 
beloved and familiar strain: 

"... across which, one day near Christmas 
of the year 184-, a horseman might have been 
seen wending his way. He was a young man, 

. . . but bearing the unmistakable stamp of a 
gentleman ” (p. 32). 

The next four or five books on my list all 
happen to be of Amerioan origin. Captain 
Charles King is a highly popular military 
novelist—the James Grant of the States — 
though less verbose and moro vigorous in style 
than the author of The Romance of War. His 
latest book is a romance of frontier life, and, 
despite its title, has nothing to do with 
lunatics. It is a capital story of its kind, 
brightly told. 

Less ably written, but perhaps likely to 
prove more generally interesting, is the 
Romance of an AUar Ego, by Mr. Lloyd 
Bryce. It is a story of confusions mani¬ 
fold, resulting from the identical physiog¬ 
nomies of two very different individuals; and 
mesmerism and thought-reading play their 
now familiar parts in mystification. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is a charm¬ 
ing story-teller. There is not one of the four¬ 
teen tales in her new book which will not 
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afford pleasure to “ the general reader.” 
They are concise, vivid, and excellently 
written; on the other hand, it may fairly be 
objected that her heroes and heroines are 
conceived too similarly. There is a vague 
and illusive yet none the less perceptible 
resemblance among all the men and among 
most of the damsels. Individually, each 
story is delightful; collectively, they prove, 
or seem to me to prove, that the author is 
wise in refraining from the dangerous venture 
of a novel. 

The two stories by Mrs. Gertrude Franklin 
Atherton, the Californian novelist whose 
name has of late been so much before the 
American public, are authorised reprints. As 
such, a brief word must suffice for them. 
What Dreams may com* is a romantically 
conceived, and rather too romantically written, 
psychological tale, very able in parts and 
occasionally truly imaginative. It is crude 
in style and sometimes in thought, and the 
dialogue in particular is often forced and un¬ 
natural. Still, it is a book of note, and is 
likely to interest deeply many readers. 
Hermia : an American Woman, on the other 
hand, is a work of singular promise; perhaps, 
even, it justifies those who look to Mrs. 
Atherton as the coming American novelist. 
It is easy to understand how it has passed 
through so many editions, and encountered 
such a clamour of abuse; for, though abso¬ 
lutely void of just cause of offence, it is at 
once unconventional and true to life. In the 
main, it is written with skill and verve, 
though it is to be hoped the author has 
already outgrown an occasional exasperating 
tendency to rival one or two of her country¬ 
folk in the introduction of fantastic and 
exaggerated epithets. Metaphors and similes: 
ala*, what destructive reefs beset the frail 
shallop of the literary voyager! But Hermia 
must be read; it is a significant book. 

William Shasp. 


SOME SCOTCH BOOKS. 
Out-of-Door Sport* in Scotland. By “ Ellan- 
gowan.” (W. H. Allen.) Whether to console 
the man who cannot this year visit Scotland, or 
to amuse him who fortunately finds himself in 
a Highland lodge, no pleasanter book can be 
desired than this. By means of the latest and 
most authentic statistios, the author tries to 
give a true account of the cost and probabili¬ 
ties of sport at present attainable by the 
devotees of fishing and shooting. Too many 
books on Scotch sport reflect the past rather 
than the present state of the Highlands. 
Appended to the chapters which treat of the 
stag, grouse, and salmon, are anecdotes of 
poaching and of gamekeepers, of the patrons 
and parasites of sport, which lighten the book; 
while a couple of essays on golf and curling 
succeed better than any other papers which 
could be pointed out in acquainting the 
Southron with the mysteries of these national 
Scotch sports. “ Bllangowan ” calculates that 
no less than fourteen and a half million acres 
are available in Sootland for the animals of 
sport. There are more than a hundred deer 
forests, let on an average of Is. fid. per acre; 
and it is calculated that each stag which the 
leasees of these shoots costs fifty guineas. 
When he states, however, that salmon-fishing 
is the most costly of all Sootch sports we 
should certainly differ. Hirers can be pro¬ 
cured at reasonable rates, or, at all events, 
rods can be procured on rivers by those who 


possess any experience. The estimate of £5, 
too, for each salmon is as a rule too high. It 
is supposed that a hundred thousand pounds 
are spent annually in Scotland upon trout and 
salmon-fishing. Tweed salmon, it is calcu¬ 
lated, oosts the angler £2 each; and this may 
well be true. Similarly, each Loch Levan trout 
oosts its captor five shillings. As for grouse, 
it is supposed that in a good season 500,000 
brace a year will be shot, each of which costs 
the lessee of the moor a sovereign. “ Bllan¬ 
gowan ” carries his statistics further; mid, 
assuming that each of the 2500 shootings and 
stalkings in Sootland is visited by only ten 
persons, oalonlates that the mere travelling ex¬ 
penses of these amount to £500,000 at £20 for 
each person. One chapter contains a good 
account of the Salmoferox. Indeed, the whole 
round of Scotch sports is ably passed under re¬ 
view in this book. These chapters are some¬ 
what discursive at times, and show a good deal 
of repetition. Nor is careless writing suffi¬ 
ciently guarded against. The author “ remem¬ 
bers of ” a thing two or three times. He uses 
big and often vulgar words: “reliable” for 
“trustworthy”; “expisoate”; “intestaT’for 
“intestinal,” and the like. Sandy is fond of 
fine words, and always calls a man an “in- 
deveedual ” ; but to make a hill-shepherd talk 
of “ the contingencies and vicissitudes of the 
lives of grouse"’ is unreal. Shooters of the 
bird will be amused at “ Bilan go wan’s ” 
specific against thirst on the moors—to masti¬ 
cate a fresh-pulled turnip! He omits to say 
how this vegetable can be found on a heathery 
expanse. Indeed, his gastronomic tastes are 
curious. He recommends farmyard or granary 
rats as an article of diet. They are “quite as 
palatable as rabbits when nicely cooked.” His 
suggestion that young men should improve 
their shooting by practising at innocent gulls 
comes with bad grace from a sportsman, who, 
like a fisherman, is generally humane, whatever 
the popular view may deem him. These are, 
however, blots on what is both an amusing and 
a useful book. 


An Edinburgh Eleven, by Gavin Ogilvy, 
(“British Weekly.” Offioe) cannot be said to 
challenge comparison with the larger of Mr. 
Barrie’s works, such as Auld Licht Idyll* and 
A Window in Thrum*. It consists of a series 
of twelve sketches, photographio and anec¬ 
dotal, of Edinburgh professors and other nota¬ 
bilities, including Lord Bosebery, Mr. Bobert 
Louis Stevenson, and Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
which had previously seen the light in a well- 
known weekly newspaper. They are clever, of 
oourse, but it was hardly worth while to 
publish them in volume form. Certain of them, 
particularly the papers on Lord Bosebery and 
Mr. Joseph Thomson, are suggestive of “ crack¬ 
ing up,” if not of log-rolling. The subjects 
of others again, such as Profs. Calderwood and 
Chrystal, may be good enough for Edinburgh 
students to tell comic stories of in their rooms, 
but who out of this special circle cares for 
them P Incomparably the best paper in this 
oolleotion is that on Mr. Stevenson. It is a 
piece of keen, candid, but not unkindly criti¬ 
cism. It is well that the author of The Black 
Arrow should be told that his self-consciousness 
has become self-satisfaction, that “ the critics 
have put a giant’s robe on him, and he has 
not flung it off.” There is hardly a sentence 
in this essay which is not worth tons of 
facetiae, such as “ Prof. Calderwood sees the 
ladies into the cabs himself; it is the only 
thing I ever heard against him”; and 
“In appearance he (Thomson) is tall and 
strongly knit rather than heavily built, and if 
you see film more than once in the same week, 
you discover that he has still an interest in 
neckties.” This is not humour; it is not wit; 
it is merely that atrocity known as “comio 
copy.” 


Quiet Folk, by B. Menzies Fergus son 
(Simpkin Marshall & Co.), is a rather thin book, 
m almost every respeot inferior to My College 
Days, which, as “ edited ” by the same hand, 
we notioed favourably some time ago. Mr. 
Fergusson, although he occasionally writes 
with a pretty pensiveness which is not, how¬ 
ever., free from the suggestion of affectation, is 
at his best when he is in his undergraduate 
vein. He seems very fond of St. Andrews, and 
rather too fond of quoting Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
verses in praise of It; while his commendation 
of certain of the teachers in that university, 
and particularly of Principal Tulloch, is 
unstinted. Mr. Fergusson should not attempt 
anything in the way of criticism. When he 
does, he merely strings together a number of 
commonplaces. It is really too bad to tell us 
at this time of day that Homer is “ a revealer 
of what before existed, but whioh lacked the 
spirit of life ” ; that Wordsworth “ seems to be 
the prophet of the spiritual aspects of the 
world, as well as the prophet of the moral 
experiences of the soul ” ; and that Scott “ re¬ 
united by the golden band of genius the past 
of the Elizabethan period with the present of 
our Victorian era.” Some of the Scotch 
character-sketches that appear in Quiet Folk, 
such as “John the Bellman,” and “Old 
Andrew,” give the impression of reality. 
Mr. Fergusson’s sympathies, too, are sound, 
and his stock of enthusiasm is practically limit¬ 
less. Yet, in tenth, Quiet Folk was hardly worth 
publishing. 

The Historical Familie* of Dumfriesshire. By 
O. L. Johnstone. (Simpkin,Marshall &Oo.) This 
is a seoond edition of an interesting and, on 
the whole, well-executed book, whioh gives a 
full and painstaking aooenntof the Johns tones, 
the Kirkpatricks, and the various other families 
that have played their part in the onoe stormy 
history of Dumfriesshire. Mr. Johnstone’s 
heart has evidently been in his work; and the 
trouble he has taken in connexion with it may 
be gathered—to give only one illustration— 
from the minuteness with which he discusses 
the (locally) momentous question whether 
Newbie Castle and Gretna or Graitney passed 
direct from the Oorries to the lord of Johnstone, 
which has been a leading subject of dispute, 
not only when the Annandale peerage question 
was settled, but in 1772, in a case heard, before 
the Scottish courts, on which oooasion the 
Earl of Hopetoun, curator-in-law of the last 
Marquis of Annandale, produced on his own 
behalf a charter settling Newbie on William 
Johnstone of Gretna, and his wife Margaret 
Crichton, in 1541. In the seoond edition of 
his book, Mr. Johnstone has inoluded a chapter 
dealing with the Border war of the reigns of 
Bobert the Bruce and Edward I. 

The Story of Alaitair Bhan Gomyn. By the 
Lady Middleton. (Blaokwood.) This is a sort 
of amphibious book. Ostensibly it is a poem, 
divided into sections; but the interstioes are 
filled up with historical and other notes. Lady 
Middleton is wrapped up in her gruesome 
subject—the tragedy of a scion of the House 
of Oomyn who is ruthlessly smoked to death by 
his enemy, the Earl of Moray, in. spite of his 
love for that earl’s dearest possession—and she 
writes in what may be described as a well- 
educated, rather than a ladylike style. But her 
prose is more truly poetio than her poetry, and 
contains a good deal of valuable historical 
information and criticism. Of the poetry hers 
is a specimen: 

“ I feign attack on Baites, and spur that foe, 

’I the West, through hope of mine alliance, to 

oppose 

Baites and Lochaber; Baites, so rumour lauds, 
Bound nobly by his pledged aid, will trust 
To others, as Dunphail, his home’s defending; 
When by a counter movement, I can turn 
And seize Dunphail, diegarrisoned and weak. 
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Hnmnfimaa Lady Middleton’* verse tends to 
farcicality as in 

•« Ah ! Mothering Instinct of Woman, so holy, 
intense, and so pure. 

Will ye start into life, into loving, at the claim, for 
the cause, to the core, 

Of a mere withered Leaf! ” 

On the whole, it is to be regretted that Lady 
Middleton had not made a prose romance of 
her tragedy of Dunphail. Her wolf-faced 
serving-woman would, in that case, have been 
a great saocess. 

Sir William Wallace, and other Poems. 
By A. A. Douglas. (Glasgow: Douglas.) 
Mr. Douglas means well, ana his ideas are 
worthy of all commendation. Bat there seems 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Next season there will be published, simul- 


as--®a ®saw 


poems, short and long, ready for his new been engaged for some years. It is written in 
volume; but it will not be published till a popular ityle and on a novel plan. With due 


volume; but it will not be published till 

October. regard to chronological arrangement, subor- 

Lord T o llema che, of Helmingham, has dinato matters are grouped around central 
lent Dr. Fumivall his unique vellum MS. of indents; special attention is given to critical 
the first prose englishing of the “ Dictes and and formative periods. The chief design is to 
Sayenges of the Philosophres.” It dates about traoe the growth of the national life and char- 
fifty years before Caxton made and printed his ao ter, and the struggle for public rights and 
translation, which is independent of that in the liberties. 


Helmingham MS. The comparison of the two 
versions is full of interest for the history of 


At a recent meeting of the Aoad6mie des 


vuioiuuo m sun vi uucicav ivi iruc uiauvi j vi - . , . ■_,_ m 

English prose; and, as the Early English Text £ H&sSS 


Sometv haalatelv been ri.ing serial Mention the Hebrew text of Psalm’ Ixviii., which begins 
mr. uougjas means weu, auu uu» auciw two oociety nasiaieiyDeen gi? id g special aixenuon . ,, VnWtA “'Rxnrfpat D«im ” He non- 

worthy of all commendation. But there seems to this subject, it will pnnt the two texts of Ir?the orto of the venes has teen 

no good reason why he should have poured toe Bedes on paraUel pages, and get some jf? tedanl^rfeTwhtoh 

forth on the reading pnblie this flood of German or English editor to oolleet all toe disturbed, ana fiesuggests a neworae , 

commonplace verse upfn almost everything and differences of words, syntax, and phrases in the teTthe 

everybody under the sun, from toe great two versions. Oaxton is rather more diffuse 

r.?.L .,.r' J hnf. km. later years of toe reign of Zedakiah, when 


oommonplaoe verse upon almost everything and differences o: 
everybody under the sun, from toe great two version 
Scotch patriot to toe late Lord Iddesleigh and than his fort 
Bill Scott the Surfaceman. The average up his text 
quality of Mr. Douglas’s verse may be gathered our first prii 
rom Mb. Mab 

" I’ve stood in Modem Jericho, is worlring 

Jerusalem I've seen, Sandwich, £ 

I’ve floated on Sweet Galilee, the Ameriof 

To Nazareth I’ve been.” speaks with 

and of toe docun 

“ ’Tie then, sweet lacs, we lonely stray Mb. CHi 

To Botowell’s ancient toon, College, O: 

And tell toe aft-repeated tale, St. John’s < 

Kind lass o' Uddingston.” some time 

Janet Hamilton, and other Papers. By Joseph Outhbert M 
Wright (Edinburgh: B. & B. Clark.) The toe first 
bulk of this little book is composed of reminis- March, 
oenoes of Janet Hamilton, the numble and blind Messrs. 
Sootch poetess, whose character and writings preparation 
were so mnoh appreciated by the late Mr. trated volu 
Bright These sketches certainly show Janet— ing to the 
who was, so far as all her domestic relations Series.” T1 
are oonoemed, most happily situated—to have toe course 
been a very remarkable woman, who in some Dairy, writ 
respects had more of the spirit of Bums both of the Roya 
as a poet and as a politician than almost any and of the 
of his imitators. Of few folks in her “ station and late spc 
of life” can suoh aotion as the sending to government 
Garibaldi of a nugget of gold presented to her are Manure 
by one of her admirers be recorded. Mr. Griffiths, la 


than his foregoer; but the latter does not light ot r“ e J”® 1 ?, 0I _ 

up his text with a characteristic prologue, as toreatoned by toe Babylonians 

* _ . ... ‘ ° AlahnnhAriAnnanw nss lAAbinf* fnr ham trt r 


our first printer so happily does. 


Nabuchodonosor, was looking for help to Necho, 
king of Egypt. Two parties then divided the 




Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty during 
the Amerioan War of Independence; and he 
speaks with enthusiasm of the value and interest 
of toe documents and the subjects. 

Mb. Charles Sayle— formerly of New 
College, Oxford, and now sub-librarian of 


promises of Egypt with distrust; toe other, 
led by Ananias, son of Azur, favoured an 

ts_a* _ii2_2_ a _i_ mu-—21 a. 


The writer 
party. As 


of the psalm belonged to the latter party. As 
of New the psalm oontains references to several facts 
,ranan recorded in the books of the Pentateuch, M. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge—has been for Halevy drew the inference that those books 
some time past engaged upon a Life of B. mna t have existed (P in their present form) 
Outhbert Mayne, which he hopes to have ready before the destruction of Jerusalem; and hence 
by the first celebration of his festival in next be argued against the critical theory which 
March. _ would turn into “ pseudfepigraphic ” toe most 

authentic books of toe Bible. 


George Bell & Sobs have in 

preparation a new series of oheap illus- Signora Z amp ini Salazaro, who was sent 
trated volumes dealing wito subjects relate to England by the Italian Government to report 
mg to the farm, called Bell a Agricultural on ^ education of women in this 

Senes.” The first volume, to be published m iurt returned to Italy after a 


the spirit of Bums both of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
litieian than almost any and of the Downton College of Agriculture, 
few folks in her “ station and late special commissioner of the Canadian 
ition as toe sending to government. Other volumes to follow shortly 
of gold presented to her are Manures and their Uses, by Dr. A. B. 
era be recorded. Mr. Griffiths, late principal of toe School of Science, 


centres of higher education. She proposes to 
found an International Literary and Scientific 
Institute in Rome, to be started on January 1, 
1890, as a centre of aotion for promoting the 
moral and intellectual progress of wtfmen in 

«> 1 mi _ l V _ •_•__ 


oy one oi ner admirers do recoraea. mr. unmtns, late principal oi tne ocnooi ot science, Italv . The programme of the institute is ex- 
Wright appends to his reminiscences of Janet Linmln; Practical Fruit Growing: a Treatise te ,J, mduding the organisation ot studies, 

1-1 amiltAti o tout nanoM onn pncms ft# his ftnm nn Plonrin rr dwiunnir ann Mtftva ran a# - .. . ° . . 


Hamilton a few papers and poems of his own, on Planting, Growing, and Storage of Hardy 
dealing chiefly with toe religious side of Scotch Fruits for Market ana Private Growers, by Mr. 
life. They are simple and unpretentious almost J. Cheat; Feeding Stock, by Mr. Henry Ever- 
to a fault. The fidelity to truth ot shed ; Soils and their Management, by Mr. 


tin.*.*.. __ nuuaiu jsio.iu , suu irn x/iKuses oj ana 

their Remedies, by Dr. A. B Griffiths. Each 
Whan bodies lift their neeps. volume will consist of about 160 pages, crown 

An’ hAtrnL- pu’ the slae.” octavo, illustrated, and will be published at 

half-a- crown. 

prevents the descent into bathos of the poem of Ms . Edwaed Stanford has in the press 
which it is a stanza. two new mU itary works by Prince Kraft zu 

The Falls of Clyde, and other Poems. By the Hohenlohe Ingelfingen, dealing with infantry 
Author of “ Law Lyrics.” (Paisley: Alexander end cavalry, which will form companion volumes 

n__ i_\ mi •_ . as • ' _ i f a. _i n Ik. .a«a A *77 


on rianung, urowmg, ana otorage oi iiaray ^ bringing together of natives and foreigners 
BnvateGrowers, by Mr. j^i^ant in Rome, and toe providing of help to 
£ t F eedt y Henry iSver- t b Q poorer olasses; but it is intended to begin 

urir’ ‘If? Und Management, by Mr. ^ a mo dest way. Many friends to women’s 

education in England are giving the scheme 


their support; and Signora Salazaro—who has 
been lecturing and writing for the elevation of 
women in Italy for several years, editing toe 


two new mili 
Hohenlohe Ini 


Hohenlohe Ingelfingen, dealing with infantry programme to anyone interested in her efforts, 
and cavalry, which will form companion volumes Her address till the end of November is Till* 
to the same author’s Letters on Artillery, re- Zampini, Yomero, Naples, 
viewed in the Academy of March 23. Like _ _ — T , ... .. ™... 

that volume, they have been translated from „ J 40 ^® 011 Wray, pastor of WTuto- 

the German by Lieut-CoL N. L. Walford. SS!? ® Tabernacle, has issued an appeal for a 
■ Whitefield Memorial Fund, in order to replace 

Messes. Mac millan & Co. will publish yje well-known building in Tottenham Court 
early in toe autumn a revised edition of Mr. R oa d, which has been condemned as unsafe. 

Alfred Austin’s poem, The Human Tragedy, This building was erected by Whitefield himself 

which wiU contain hkeipe a prefatory essay ^ 1756 , largely with the help of Selina, Countess 
on “ The Present Position ana Prospects of of Huntin gdon: and many historio personages 

Pftofrw M v 1 • , it_ m-. i - n. __ 


Gardner.) This author is not seen to such ad¬ 
vantage in serious verse as in his “ Law Lyrics,” 
although some of those were rather unkempt. 
He writes of his favourite stream with great 
enthusiasm and vigour, and with due regard to 
grammar; but somehow the typical French¬ 
man’s ** magnifique! ” is suggested by such 
lines as 

“ Terrific are toy Falls, sublime toy heights, 

O ! beauteous Clyde ! Majestic are thy floods ! 
Celestial, pure toy storm-lit, radiant bows! 

At toe same time this writer, although he treats 
conventional subjects after a somewhat con¬ 
ventional fashion, has a genuine love of Nature, 
and has penetrated into some of her least- 
known haunts. He has also a turn for writing 
baby verse. Occasionally he makes a true 
graphio hit, as in 

’' His lips like curving cherries 
Made to marry.” 


to the same author’s Letters on Artillery, re¬ 
viewed in the Academy of March 23. Like 
that volume, they have been translated from 
the German by Lieut.-CoL N. L. Walford. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
early in toe autumn a revised edition of Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s poem, The Human Tragedy, 
which will contain likewise a prefatory essay 


lady, the writer of 
there; and it pro- 


Poetry. have worshipped there. Toplady, the writer of 

Popular Poets of the Period—a volume edited “ Rock of Ages ” lies buried there; and it pro- 
by Mr. Eyles—will be published in a few days posed to associate his name wito a large central 
by Messrs. Griffith, Farr an & Co. The more hall for evangelic and temperance missions. The 
important articles are by various writers of appeal is illustrated with some curious old cuts. 


repute. Mr. Mackenzie Bell has written an 
introductory essay dealing wito contemporary 
poetry. 


We are informed that toe Home Searetiury 
has replied to the memorial addressed to him 
by literary men and others in toe case of Mr. 


Swallow Home in South Africa is toe title of Henry Vizetelly that he does not think it oon- 


a new volume of travel announced for imme 
diate publication by Mr, Elliot Stock, 


sistent with his public duty to advise Her 
Majesty to interfere wito the sentence. 
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Corrigenda ,—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
on “ The Tripartite Life of St. Patriok,” in the 
Academy of last week, p. 88, ooL 1, L 61, 
for “ habetnr,” read habenlur ; and, in ool. 2, 
L’ 6, for “ fourth,” read sixth. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Phof. Sayce has written for the Newbery House 
Magazine a popular aooount of the cuneiform 
tablets recently discovered at Tel-el-Amama, 
under the title of “ Letters from Palestine be¬ 
fore the Age of Moses.” The September number 
of the same magazine will also contain a paper 
on “The Dermhes,” by Prof. A. 'Vamblry, 
who has himself been a dervish in Central 
Asia; some autograph letters (with facsimiles) 
from Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Secretary 
Windebank, Parson John Michaelson, of Chelms¬ 
ford, &c., contributed by Miss Esm6 Stuart; 
“ Shut up in his Prison,” by Canon Benham, 
being an account of the trial and incarceration 
in the Bastille (which he had himself built) of 
Hugh Anbriot, provost of Paris in the four¬ 
teenth century; “ The Fublio Worship Aot and 
its Besults,” by Mr. Homersham Cox; and 
“ Women and Sundays,” by Miss Wordsworth, 
principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Mr. Oswald Crawford will contribute to 
the forthcoming number of the Fortnightly a 
paper upon “The Myths, Legends, and Folk¬ 
lore of Northern Portugal.” 

The September number of Scribner's Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article on Alexandre 
Dumas pere,” by Mr. Andrew Lang, illustrated 
with a portrait; “ Night Witchery,” describing 
what may be seen of nature on a very dark 
night with other organs of sense than the eye, 
with a number of drawings by Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson; an illustrated description, by Lieut. 
W. W. Kimball, United States Inspector of 
Ordnance, of the various types of magazine 
rifles adopted by the principal European 
armies; and an “end-paper” by Mr. Justin 
■McCarthy on “Three Dream Heroines”—who 
are “Salleyin our Alley,” “Fair Inez,” and 
*' Annabel Lee.” Mr. B. L. Stevenson’s 
romanoe, “The Master of Ballantrae,” will be 
condudea in the Ootober number. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The University of Edinburgh will be repre¬ 
sented at the Oriental Congress, to be held at 
Stockholm and Christiania next month, by Dr. 
D. Laird Adams, professor of Hebrew and 
oriental languages; and by Dr. J. Burgess, 
director-general of the archaeological survey 
Of India. 

The Cameron prize in therapeutios at Edin¬ 
burgh University has been awarded to M. 
Pasteur, in recognition of the high importance 
and great value in practical therapeutics of the 
treatment of hydrophobia discovered by him. 

Durham University proposes to confer the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon Prof. F. T. 
Edgeworth, of King’s College, London, who 
has been appointed president of the section of 
economio sotenoe and statistics at the forth¬ 
coming meeting of the British Association at 
Newcastle -on-Tyne. 

The July number of Johns Hopkins University 
Circulars contains the programmes for the 
academical year 1869-90. A new chair has 
been added, that of the history of philosophy, 
to which the Bev. Dr. B. H. Griffin, of 
Williams College, has been appointed. Dr. 
Fabian Franklin has been promoted to be 
associate-professor of mathematics; and a 
memorial lectureship of poetry, with salary of 
1000 dollars (£200) a year, has been founded in 
memory of tne late Percy Turnbull. In addi¬ 


tion, the university has received a benefaction 
of 100,000 dollars (£20,000), as an “ emergency 
fund,” to make up in part the loss sustained by 
the suspension of dividends on railway invest¬ 
ments. The Adam T. Bruoe fellowship in 
biology has been awarded to a Japanese, 
Shozaburo Watase; and the list of other new 
fellows numbers twenty, of whom one comes 
from Nova Scotia. The “seminary” system 
seems to be making way, especially in the 
department of philology. The seminary is an 
association of the teachers, fellows, and 
scholars (together with such advanced students 
as shall have shown signs of their fitness), for 
the prosecution of original studies by means of 
discussion and criticism. For example, in the 
Greek seminary, conducted by Prof. Gilder- 
sleeve, the subject for study during the next 
academic year will be “ Plato and the Literary 
Form of Greek Philosophy.” There will be 
three meetings eaoh week—two for the inter¬ 
pretation of the text, and one for oursory 
reading in Plato or conferences on kindred 
subjects. The subjeot of the Latin seminary 
will be “Boman Satire”; while the Assyrian 
seminary, under Prof. Haupt and Dr. Adler, 
will oontinue the preparation of an Assyrian- 
English Glossary. 

Mr. E. S. Shuokburgh, librarian of Em¬ 
manuel College, Cambridge, has published in a 
quaintly bound little volume (Elliot Stook) a 
facsimile of the unique A B 0 in the college 
library, which claims to be the earliest extant 
English reading book. The colophon gives the 
name of the printer as Thomas Petyt, of 
London, with no date; but the late Henry 
Bradshaw was satisfied that it must have been 
printed about 1538. In the preface is given a 
brie! aooount of these ABO Primers; but we 
would gladly have had more information about 
the prayers, &c., given, about the souroe of the 
passages of Scripture quoted, and about the 
typography. The editor goes out of his way to 
state that this ABC omits the Commandments, 
as compared with a later Primer, which gives 
them in a shortened form; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, they are here given in a very shortened 
form. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SIBYLLINE LEAF. 

W ith time to manhood comes this truth: 

That not to taste, enjoy, attain; 

Not—as in dreams we nursed in youth— 

To love and to be loved again ; 

But to endure, self to control; 

To shape the void and fugitive ; 

Firm, with still upward-labouring soul— 
This is to live and feel we live! 

George Douglas. 


OBITUARY. 

WALFORD D. SELBY. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
untimely death, at the early age of forty-five, 
at his house in Clyde Street, Bedcliffe Gardens, 
on August 3, of a most useful publio servant 
and good scholar. 

Mr. Walford Dakin Selby, eldest son of 
Thomas Selby, of Whitley and Wimbush Hall, 
Essex, has been for many years past super¬ 
intendent of the searoh room at the Publio 
Beoord Office, where his genial manners and 
desire to aid all real workers lent additional 
value to the services he had to bestow. These 
services were not merely perfunctory. He was 
a civil servant who loved his work, and made 
himself acquainted with the history and mean¬ 
ing of a great portion of the noble body of 
public documents under his survey, without 
whioh knowledge it is vain to grapple with the 


problems constantly offered by inquirers for 
special facts. When that School of Charters— 
whioh ought to be at once the assistant of 
history, law, and literature, and the guarantee, 
by the diffusion of knowledge among librarians 
and custodians of records who attend its 
oourses, for the protection of our precious 
reoords all over the country—shall be estab¬ 
lished in England, as may one day be hoped 
for, the special learning and the zeal of such 
an one as Mr. Selby will be greatly needed. 
Of the technicalities of calendars, indices, and 
palaeography—neoessary adjunots to his offioe 
—he was master; and lus ready help in knotty 
points was never asked in vain. An obscure 
search only served to put him on his mettle. 
He took a luge view of his duties, which 
rendered him at onoe the intelligent friend and 
helper of the historian, the genealogist, or the 
searcher into special bypaths of hsstey or 
biography, whose wants he apprehended or 
whom his suggestions led to important dis¬ 
coveries. 

Outside office-hours Mr. Selby’s own tastes 
led him also to antiquarian work, making use 
of the opportunities he enjoyed. Beoent re¬ 
searches into the life of Chaucer called from 
him in 1875 a small publication on The Rob¬ 
beries of Chaucer (Life Beoords, part 1, Chaucer 
Society); and he had, we believe, the intention 
of carrying these studies further. In 1882 and 
1883 appeared Lancashire and Cheshire Records 
preserved in the Public Record Office, London, 
edited for the Beoord Society of those 
oounties, two volumes, giving a calendar or 
aooount of the “ classes of reoords, now trans¬ 
ferred to the Publio Beoord Offioe, that furnish 
the most important evidenoe for the history of 
the two oounties ”—a distinct bit of good work. 
In 1883, through Mr. Selby’s energy, was 
founded the Pipe Boll Society, for the publica¬ 
tion of a valuable class of reoords—the great 
rolls of the exchequer—and other documents, 
such as ancient charters prior to A.D. 1200, 
which has already issued ten volumes, proving 
a success under his continued directorship. In 
January 1884 Mr. Selby succeeded Dr. G. W. 
Marshall as editor of The Geneaologist, begin¬ 
ning the new series of this quarterly with 
an eye “to the wide field of research offered 
by the publio records,” aiming to show 
“ that there is no real difficulty for anyone to 
gain a fairly comprehensive view of the national 
archives.” This is the key note of his work—to 
help to teach people what the national archives 
are, and how to use them in the various 
branches of history. A handy little booklet. 
The Jubilee Date Book, containing chronological 
and regnal tables, &o., published in 1887, 
obtained an immediate recognition among 
students. 

The April number of The Genealogist for the 
present year foreshadowed the end. In his 
preface the editor relinquishes his post, reluc¬ 
tantly, on aooount of “medical advice that 
must be attended to.” His death is a great loss 
to others besides friends. Many are the 
students, abroad and at home, who will miss 
the liberal scholarship, the kindly sympathy, 
and the helping hand of Walford D. Selby in 
the English Publio Beoord Offioe. 

L. T. S. 


A NEW ROUMANIAN REVIEW. 

The first number has appeared of a new 
Boumanian review, Arhiva Societatii Stiintifice 
si Literare din Jasi (“The Beoord of the 
Scientific and Literary Society of Jassy ”). Its 
contents are as varied as its title implies. Gr. 
Cobalcescu criticises the work of Franz Herbich, 
Kreidebildungen im QueUengebiet der Dambovitia. 
H. Tiktin treats of phonetic spelling, especially 
in its application to Boumanian; and also prints 
some documents of the seventeenth century, 
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which are valuable, as showing the condition of 
the language at that period. We must re¬ 
member that the oldest MS. in Roumanian goes 
back no farther than 1436; and that the language 
did not develop itself in a literary form till 
the Transylvanian prince, George Rakoczy, 
ordered the Archbishop Simon Stephen to see 
that his clergy preached to the people in their 
native tongue. The article by A. D. Xenopol 
(author of a well-known history of the country), 
on society and morals during the rule of the 
Phanariote Hospodars from 1716 to 1822, gives 
an interesting picture of those corrupt days. 
He also writes on the derivation of the name of 
the place Cur tea de Arges; indeed, most of the 
place-names of Roumania are beset with diffi¬ 
culties. J. Tanoviceanu communicates a family 
document of last century illustrative of “ types 
and customs of bygone times.” H. Titkin, in 
reviewing the work of Schwarzfeld on the 
Roumanian popular poetry collected by Alek- 
sandri, dwells upon the alterations and “im¬ 
provements” to which they have been subjected, 
but adds sarcastically that we cannot be sur¬ 
prised if a few ballads are tampered with at a 
time when Saulescu has published Roumanian 
documents known to be apocryphal and Laurian 
and Maksim have issued their Roumanian 
dictionary. The last-mentioned work, it may 
be remarked, has done much injury to the 
language by its chauvinism. In order to make 
Roumanian as Latin a tongue as possible, it has 
been the object of the editors to eject the words 
of Slavonic and Magyar origin, to say nothing 
of others, and to substitue newly formed ones 
derived from Latin in their place. But accord¬ 
ing to Cihac the Slavonic words in Roumanian 
amount to two-fifths of the whole vocabulary. 
The review, which promises to be a valuable 
one, and of great utility to the student of the 
languages of Eastern Europe, concludes with 
some other bibliographical notices of less im¬ 
portance. 

W. R. Morfill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TIIE COIRE AND 8T. GALL FRAGMENTS OF THE 
OLD-LATIN VER8ION OF THE GOSPELS. 

Salisbury: August 10,1889. 

As an act of justice to two foreign scholars I 
write to say that Dr. Corssen’s contention 
(Academy, May 11), in which he had been 
preceded by the Abbd P. Batiffol, that the 
Coire fragments commonly known as a,, and 
the St. Gall fragments known as n, were 
originally part of the same MS., toms out on 
examination to be perfectly right. In a recent 
visit to the Raetisches Museum at Coire, I was 
allowed, through the kindness of Herr M. 
Truog, to inspect the fragments of St. Luke ; 
and I found that the measurements as to 
height of letters, length of lines and of 
columns, &o., correspond exactly with those of 
the M8. at St. Gall. This correspondence has 
been hitherto disguised by the fact that Ranke's 
facsimile of the Coire fragments is on a Blightly 
smaller scale than the original, as Dr. Corssen 
indeed suggested. The designation n may 
therefore be removed from the list of Old-Latin 
MSS. of the Gospels. It is best to keep a>, 
which marks the relation of the text of these 
fragments to that of the Veroellae MS. a. 

H. J. White. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “WHOLE.” 

Oxford: August 10 , 1899. 

At the Oxford University Extension Meeting 
this year three leotures on the “Science of 
Language” have been delivered before large 
audiences by the distinguished professor of 
comparative philology, and were published a 
day or two after the last lecture was delivered. 
I find that in the first leotore (p. 17) the learned 
professor has something to say on the etymology 
of the word “ whole.” It must, I think, be due 
to an oversight that the lecturer has ventured 
to republish the ancient, and (I had hoped) 
obsolete heresy that this English word may be 
put with Skr. kalydna- and Gr. xd\oi. Prof. 
Max Muller agrees with Curtius, Pick, Weigand, 
Scherer, Sohmidt, Skeat, Douse, and many others 
in teaching that our word “ whole,” O.E. hdl, 
O.N. heill, O.H.G. hdl, Goth, hails, Germ. 
‘ hailaz, is identical with Gr. nd\is, Skr. kalyat. 
This etymology assumes that the common base 
of these words was kaljo-, and that we have 
iu the Germanic haila - an epenthesis of the 
i. Now I believe it may be affirmed without 
fear of eontradiotion that there is no certain 
instance of a primitive Germanic epenthesis 
of Gothio instances have sometimes been 
brought forward—namely ( af)&ika , “I re¬ 
nounce ” (for *akja) — Lat. aid (for *ag-jo), and 
hr&iioa- = 8kr. krdvyam, “raw flesh”; but I 
do not think that Prof. Max Miiller would find 
any Germanist who would at the present day 
xecept this explanation of tnka, hrdiwa-, or of 
the word in dispnte. That Germanio haila- 
rests on an Indo-Germanio k 3 ailo-, and not on 
an original y/h 3 al, is suggested by forms from 
three other cognate languages—for example, 


Old-Bulg. celii, “ whole”; Old-Prussian Icailu- 
stas ; Old-Irish cel, “augurium.” Of course it 
may be said in reply that these three forms 
may be derived also from a base k 3 aIjo- by 
epenthesis, but I hardly think that any Indo- 
Germanist would be found at the present day 
to favour such an hypothesis. 

A. L. Mayiikw. 


“OLAF” AND 8KYTHLAN “ OLOBOS.” 

Oxford: July * 9 , 1839 . 

Dr. Blind, in his review of Pressl’s Die 
Skythen-Salem, identifies_the Skytliian name 
“Oloros” with O.N. “Olafr.” The point of 
the comparison is clearly that both names begin 
with ol and end with r, though even this is 
delnsive, for the initial vowel of the Scan¬ 
dinavian name is long, while that of the 
Skythian name is short ('OXopot, 'OpoXot); bat, 
when we examine the Norse name, we find that 
the comparison is even more reckless than this 
would lead us to believe. The final r of the 
Norse name is purely and simply the sign of 
the nominative case; and henoe it goes back to 
a primitive Teutonic z, which represents an 
earlier t. This had beoome r in Old Norse 
before the date of the oldest Runic inscription ; 
bnt this is no proof that the change had taken 
place so early as the time of Thukydides. Thus 
the final r of the Norse name really answers to 
the final s of 'OXopoj or 'OpoXor; and Dr. Blind, 
therefore, asks us to equate “ Olaf- ” with 
’OXop- or ’OpoX-. This is obviously inadmissible. 

But the absurdity of the comparison becomes 
more pronohnoed when we consider the history 
of the Norse name. This name affords one of 
several instances where oar chroniclers have 
preserved older forms than occur in Norse 
itself. The name ooours in the English 
ehronioles as “ Anlaf,” “ Onlaf,” and they are 
supported by the Irish representation as 
“ Amlabh.” There can be no doubt about 
the identity of “Anlaf” with “Olafr,” later 
“Olaf,” for some of the O.E. forms refer to 
thS famous Olaf Tryggvason. The seoond 
portion of the name “ laf ” is easily explained as 
the Norse equivalent of O.E. Id/, O.H.G. Uib, 
leif —a word embodying the same stem as our 
“leave,” and hence meaning “what is left, 
relio, survivor, snoeessor,” &o. This word was 
in common use in personal names. Its “ rule- 
right ” representative in O.N. would be leifr ; 
and this form does ooonr in the oldest forms of 
the name under consideration (see E. Gislason, 
Uni Frum-parta lelenzkrar Tungu i Fornold , 
Eanpmannahdfn, 1846, p. 183 ; idem, “ Mands- 
navnet ‘ Olafr ’ i dets asldre Islandske Former ’’ 
in Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Hietorie, 
1860, p. 331). The same ohange of Tentonio 
ai to O.N. d before k occurs in tdkn, “ token,” 
by the side of the regular teikn, and in \>or-ldkr 
by the side of i>or-leikr (Gislason, l.c. ; Noreen, 
AUnorditche Grammatik, § 88, 4). 

It is not so easy to explain the first member 
of this name, whioh we can restore, on the 
evidence of the O.E. and Irish forms, to an. 
Dietrich (Attssprache dee Goliichen, p. 59) assu¬ 
ming on to be the original form, suggested that 
on was intended, which in its turn stood for 
aun (= O.E. ean), a fairly common Tentonio 
name-stem; but, as an was clearly the original 
form, this suggestion is inadmissible. The 
Jakob Grimm of the North, Peder Andreas 
Munch, has derived this name from Teutonic 
anon-, “grandfather, anoestor” (O.H.G. o no, 
O.N. de, di, from *ano-). He derives the O.N. 
Ale, modern Ole, representing an older Anulo ,* 

• A Danish “ Anulo,” a.d. 812, is reoorded by 
Einhardt (Pertz, Seriptorts, i. 199). Munch (Sami. 
Afhand. iv. 149) points out that Saxo, being 
unaware that this was an older form of Alt, iden¬ 
tified it with the Latin anoint, so that he calls 
Anulo “Bingo.” 
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from the same stem (Samlede Afhcmdlinger, 
iv. 148). This same occurs in O.H.G. as 
’ Analo, Ando, Anilo,” &o., and in O.E. as 
" Onela.”* * * § To this we may add O.E. “ Anna,” 
“Onna,” familiar as the name of an Bast AngliafTj 
king, several O.H.G. names in Forstemann, 
and the O.N. “ Onundr,” from ‘Anwindr 
(Anwynd in the Eoglish Ohron.).f Mnnoh 
justifies his etymology by oiting the Scandi¬ 
navian love for their ancestors. Bat still the 
derivation does not seem to be altogether in 
line with the Tentonio name-system. The fact 
that the name does not appear to have been 
used by any other Tentonio tribe leaves open 
the door for the suggestion that “ Olafr ” may 
have been originally a niokname. It is certain 
that several of the O.N. names Were originally 
nicknames, which became perpetuated in a 
family, and then oame into general use as per¬ 
sonal names. We have a good instance of this 
process in the name ‘ 1 Knutr ” (Oanute)—a 
name bestowed upon the first reoorded Knutr 
(Fundne Knutr, tyesla Knutr), because he was 
found as a child with a gold ring knotted about 
his forehead. 1 All the early Knuta were 

members of the Danish royal house. An even 
better instanoe is the name “ HorSa-knutr,” 
fa miliar to us as Hardyoanute, which does not 
mean “ hardy Cnut,” as even Langebek (Scrip- 
tores Berum Danicarum, iii 425 n. g.) believed, 
but “ Cnut from Horfta-land,” or Hardesyssel, 
in Jutland § The first Olaf was the well-known 
Uffo or Offa, son of Wermund, who figures in 
the O.E. royal genealogies, and whose saga 
was current in England in Matthew of Paris’s 

fima Kw tnVriTM <4 LI. T7’i_ 


whether Olaf in this case was a second name or 
a nickname. It might well be a niokname, for 
Id/ was used in compounds, as we see from the 
O.E. “ unldb, postnmus ” (Corpus Gloss., No. 
1622). Olaf, however, oannot very well be 
derived from this word. The suggestion that 
Olaf was originally a niokname would enable 
us to accept Munoh’s etymology, and would 
aooount for the limited diffusion of this name 
prior to its popularisation by the canonisation 
of S. Olaf. 

But, whatever be the origin of the first stem 
of this name, there can be no doubt about the 
utter impossibility of equating it with Oloros, 
five centuries or bo b.o. The chronology of the 
Teutonic sound-changes unfortunately does not 
enable us to determine accurately the form this 
name then bore, but we know sufficient to say 
that it must have resembled *Anoloipos rather 
than Oloros or Orolos. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


time, by whom it was embodied in his Vita 
Duorum Offarum. Saxo Grammaticus repre¬ 
sents Uffo as succeeding his father as king of 
the Danes; and he adds, “ Hie a oompluribus 
01 anus est diotus, atque ob animi moderationem 
Mansneti oognomine donates. ” The same 
information is given by Svend Aagesen (Lan¬ 
gebek, i. 45). Uffo is thus the “ Olafr Litil- 
late ” of the LangfeftgataL But it is not dear 


• Beowulf, 62, 2616, 2932, seems to be the only 
ins ta no e of this name in O.E. Hence it should be 
described as an O.E. form of the Banish name 
represented by the later Alt, and not, as Kluge 
( Slymot. Worterb., t v “ Ahn ”), as an O.E. name. 
It may thus be added to the other purely Banish 
names, such as Healfdene, Halga, Heming, Ohtere, 
Ongenheow, WealNo (P), embodied in this poem. 
The Danes Angandeo and Hemmingus occur in 
Einhardt, a.d. 811, and they are recorded in the 
northern chronicles. See on this subject Schiem, 
Nyert Bittoruke Sluditr, 1875, i. 65 tqq. 

t Ibis Anwynd does not respresent O.N. 
Eyvindr, as BttmiiUer (Lexicon, p. 14) suggested. 

+ See the greater Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga, c. 62; 
Jomsvikinga Saga, ed. Oederschiold, p. 1; ed. 
O. af Petersens, p. 1; TlateyjarbSk, i. 97. The 
earliest dated Kniitr (“Knut”) occurs in 834 in 
Pert* (Seriploru, ii. 217). Svend Aagesen, c. 2, 
says that the first Knutr was a son of 8igurd 
“ Snake-in-eye," and that he was called “ Knutr ” 
from, apparently, a knot on his father's belt. 

§ According to the great Saga of Olaf Trygg- 
vason, o. 62, and Flateyjarbok, i. 98, the first 
3oi«a-knutr was Knutr, the son of Sigurd, referred 
to in the preceding note, and was fostered by 
Gorm, son of Fondne-knutr, after whom he was 
called. He was, we are told, called Hoifia-kniltr, 
from Hord in Jutland, to distinguish him from 
Fondne-knutr (see Steenstrup, Normanntme, ii. 
101). He appears as “FHauxda-knutr ” (=HSrfia- 
kndtr) in the LongfeSgatal. Similarly out own 
Hardy cnut is called simply “Knutr” in Fagr- 
skinna, p. 91 . As he was brought up in Denmark, 
he may have received the addition to his name 
.is iependently of his relationship to the earlier 
HorCa-knutr. The latter is, however, most prob¬ 
ably the origin of his name. In a similar manner 
the first Horftu-kare seems to have been a Kare 
from the Norwegian Horfialand (now Hiirdeland) 
(see Monch, Bet Nortke Tolke Bietorie, I. i. 576). 
HorSu-kare was so-called to distiagulsh him from 
Berfiln-kare (Kare from Beidle in Nordfjord), and 
from another Kare distinguished as Viking-kare. 


THE SAPOBOGTJS COSSACKS AS DESCRIBED BY AN 
ENGLISH AMBASSADOR IN BTJ8SIA IN 1736. 

London: August 10, less, 

In the middle of April, 1736, a Bussian 
army was marching on Asow for the purpose 
of carrying out operations against the Turks 
From time to time Claudius Bondeau—the 
English resident at the court of St. Petersburg 
forwarded to London despatches describing the 
suooesses of the troops; and in one of these* 
he gives an interesting account of the Saporogue 
Cossacks, from whom the Bussians daring the 
whole of the eighteenth century drew large 
supplies of admirable oavalry. 

“As the Saporogue-Cossacks, who inhabit several 
smal Islands situated in the month of the Biver of 
the Dnieper or Boristhenee, are very much talked 
of at present, that Felt-Marshall Munick often 
mentions them in his Belations, and will probably 
be usefully imployed by this Court against the 
Turks, I hope the following description of those 
Cossacks will not be unacceptable. 

The Saporogue Oossaque; are a very strong 
and indefatigable people. Their Oashevoy or 
General hss a Boom to himself, of about ten 
foot square, but the others live in large Booms 
called Kureneis, in each of which there is about 
six or seven hundred men, whoever pleases to 
go into the Kurenei, may lodge and eat with 
them without being asked, or thanking them for 
their entertainment. As the whole Nation are 
a very extraordinary people, more used to live in 
the fields than in settled habitations, there is 
generally four or fire hundred men about every 
Kurenei who lay in the open air, but have the 
liberty to come into the Boom when they please 
without any Ceremony. The Saporogues are a 
sort of knights who suffer no women among them, 
for if any one of them was found to keep a 
woman he is atoned to death. They hare no 
written Law, but all causes are judged by six or 
seven persons, they chose for that purpose, but 
their sentence cannot be put in execution, till it 
be approved by the Fraternity. If any theft is 
committed among them, and the Bober is taken he 
is immediately hung up by the Bibs. In case a 
Murderer is discovered, they dig a pit, and lay the 
murdered person on the Murderer and bury them 
both together. They profess the Greek religion, 
and when they were under the protection of the 
Turks, the Patriarch of Constantinople famished 
them with prieBts; but since these two years, that 
they are under the protection of the Czarina their I 1 
Priests are sent to them by the Arch-bishop of' 
Kioff. They have only one Church, which is served 
by an Abbot and a few Priests, who are not 
permitted to meddle with any Wordly affairs 
further than to intercede for delinquents and to 
see them do public penance in the Church in case 
they commit any slight fault. The Saporogues 
admit into their Fraternity all persons of What- 


* To the Bight Hon. the Lord Harrington, St. 
Petersburg, April 24, 1736. P.B.0, St. P. 

Foreign, Bussia, 28. 


ever Nation they are, in case they embrace the 
Greek religion and are willing to undergo seven 

D ear’s probation before they are admitted knights, 
f any of their fraternity run away they make no 
inquiry after them, but look upon such as un¬ 
worthy of their society. Their Biches consists in 
Cattle, particularly in Horses, some of them have 
above a hundred, and there is hardly any of those 
Cossacks but has ten or twenty. Tho’ they have a 
great many thousand horses that ran all together 
m the open fields, it’s hardly ever heard that one 
is stoln, for such thefts are unpardonable among 
those people. They sow no corn; in time of war 
they plunder all the provisions they can from their 
enemys and in time of Peace they barter Horses 
and Fish for all sorts of necessaries. They catch 
vast quantity’s of fish, particularly Sturgeon in the 
Biver Dnieper. In their studs they use Turkish 
and Oherkassiau Stallions. Their Arms, that con¬ 
sist in Rifled Guns and Sabres, they make them¬ 
selves. Nobody is admitted a knight of their socieiy 
who is not very strong and well made; but any 
one may be admitted as Oholopps, who are their 
servants, and some of them have two or three. 
They never care to mention how many knights 
there is in their Fraternity, and when asked they 
say they cannot tell, because they increase daily, 
but it’s assured their number exceeds twenty 
thousand men. It is oertain the greatest part of 
those people are Cossacks who have deserted from 
the Ukraine; but the Oholopps, or servants, are 
mostly Poles. The Saporogues are divided into 
thirty Great Booms or Kureneis, each of which 
has his particular Commander or Attaman, who 
nevertheless are all obliged to obey the Oashevoy 
or General. Every knight has the liberty to vote 
when they chose a General or Oashevoy ; and in 
case he does not behave well they turn him out 
and chose another, as it is happened some years 
ago to the present Oashevoy, who was turned out 
and another elected, who is sinoe dead, and the 
present was re-chosen. When a Siporogue 
knight dies he may leave his horses and what he 
has to whom he will, bat generally the Church 
|ets^ the most, which is given to maintain the 

Such were the peculiar customs of this com¬ 
munity, the members of which spent their en¬ 
tire lives in fighting. It may be that the 
reader of this description will remember some 
German customs described by Caesar, which 
resemble those preserved from ancient times on 
the islands of the Dnieper. 

B. Alexandbenko. 


SCIENCE. 


BECENT ASSYBIOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Classified List of all Simple and Compound 
Ideographs occurring in the [ Cuneiform ] 
Texts hitherto published. By B. E. Briin- 
now. In 3 vole. (Leiden: Brill.) 

Op it Graphicheski JRaspoIoyhennago Assiriis- 
kago Slovarya (“ Attempt at an Assyrian 
Dictionary arranged graphic illy ”). By 

8. W. Golenisheff. (St. Petersburg.) 

Inscription assyrienne arehaigue de Samsi- 
Ramman IF. By M. P. ScheiL (Paris: 
"Welter.) 

Db. Bbunnow's elaborate and careful work 
will mark a new era in the progress of 
Assyrian studies. It contains an exhaustive 
’ st of all the Assyro-Babylonian characters 
with their manifold phonetic and ideographic 
values, whether used singly or in combination 
with others, so far, at least, as they have 
been published in what is now the bulky 
mass of Assyrian literature. The necessity 
of the work, and at the same time its labori¬ 
ousness, will be apparent to everyone who 
takes up Dr. Briinnow’s three volumes, with 
their large and closely written pages. It has 

1 . . _ • _*11 ( __A_* 


| become impossible even for an Assyriologist to 
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remember all the ideographic values of the 
cuneiform characters or the passages in which 
they occur. 'When we say that Dr. Briinnow 
has registered no less than 12,291 of them, 
and that these do not by any means exhaust 
all the values of the cuneiform ideographs now 
known to scholars, we may cease to wonder 
that the Assyrians themselves were obliged 
to make use of “ syllabaries ” and lexicons. 

But Dr. Brunnow’s work shows very plainly 
what the origin and development of the 
cuneiform system of writing must have been, 
and it further shows that we are but just 
beginning to understand both this and the 
so-called "syllabaries” from which a large 
part of our knowledge of the cuneiform ideo¬ 
graphs is derived. Much of the crude 
theorising of M. Halevy and Prof. Delitzsch 
in regard to the Accadian or non-Semitic 
dialects of primitive Chaldaea has been due 
to an uncritical use of the “ syllabaries ” or a 
misconception of their contents and object. 

Two very useful features in Dr. Brunnow’s 
book are the appendices, in which he gives a 
“ list of non-Semitic verb-forms,” as well as of 
the phonetic values attached to the characters 
in non-Semitio Accadian only, and not in the 
Semitic texts. It may seem ungracious to 
ask him to undertake any further labour; but 
the very completeness of his work makes the 
student wish it to be made even more com¬ 
plete by an index of the Semitic words con¬ 
tained in it, the signification of each word 
being added wherever possible. 

M. GolenishefPs book is a practical illustra¬ 
tion of a suggestion lately made by Dr. 
Briinnow. In the present tentative and pro¬ 
gressive stage of Assyrian research a dictionary 
of the language in the true sense of the word 
is out of the question, much more a dictionary 
in which an attempt is made to arrange the 
words under their supposed roots. Though 
Assyro-Babylonian is a Semitic language, it 
has undergone much phonetic change, like all 
languages which have been brought into close 
contact with others of a foreign type; and in 
addition, it is written in a syllabary of foreign 
invention, and ill-adapted to express the 
sounds of Semitic speech. At present, there¬ 
fore, the best and most convenient way of 
arranging its vocabulary would seem to be 
that adopted by the Assyrians themselves — 
according to the forms of the cuneiform 
characters. It is this arrangement which has 
been employed by M. Gol6nishefl in his list of 
characters and words. 

The list does not profess to do more than 
register the principal values of the characters, 
and the Assyrian words which have been 
explained in certain well-known Assyrio- 
logical works, references to the latter being 
added in each case. Let us hope that the 
eminent Egyptologist, whose appearance in 
the Assyrian field is a subject of congratula¬ 
tion, may be induced to extend the plan of 
his book and undertake a work which is much 
needed by Assyrian scholars. This is a 
complete list of all the Assyrian words which 
have been translated or explained up to the 
present time, with references to the passages 
in which the interpretations are found. The 
only collection of the kind now existing is 
De Chossat’s Repertoire Assyrien (1879); and 
this, though still useful, is every year 
naturally becoming more and more out of 
date. 


Father Scheil may be congratulated on his 
translation of the inscription of Samas- 
Rimmon IV., whose reign lasted from 824 to 
811 b.c. The translation is accompanied by 
an introduction, and a useful commentary and 
vocabulary. Samoa-Rimmon was the son of 
one of the most energetic and successful of 
the kings of the older Assyrian dynasty, and 
followed his father on the throne after the 
suppression of a revolt which had been headed 
by his brother. The brother bore the name 
of Assur-dan-pal, which Greek writers seem 
to have confused with that of Assur-bani-pal; 
and, as the date of his overthrow and death 
corresponds with that assigned by Kteslas to 
the fall of the Assyrian kingdom, it is possible 
that the Sardanapallos of the latter may really 
have been the rebel king. The rebellion 
lasted at least six years, its centre being at 
Nineveh, so that it is by no means improbable 
that the Sardanapallos who burned himself to 
death in his Ninevite palace was the defeated 
brother of Samas-Rimmon. The Greek legend 
in that case would have been derived from 
the unsuccessful party, while the monumental 
account is the record of the victorious brother. 

Father Scheil has shown himself a worthy 
pupil of his illustrious masters, Dr. Oppert 
and M. Amiaud, whose recent death is deplored 
by scienoe. I hope we shall soon receive 
another work on Assyrian from his pen. 

A. H. Satce, 


SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

Exercises in the Preparation of Organic Com¬ 
pounds. By Prof. E. Fischer. Translated by 
A. Kling. (Wm, Hodge & Go.) This is a 
useful manual of directions for preparing a 
number of important organic compounds. It 
includes fifty-eight lessons, each dealing with 
one or more substances, and all capable of being 
oarried out in any ordinary laboratory at 
moderate expense and without danger. Many 
references to original memoirs are given, while 
the practical instructions are clear and suffi¬ 
cient. The order in which the subjects are 
taken up does not strike ns as particularly 
systematic. We are sorry to see that the 
pump invented by Dr. H. Sprengel is invariably 
spoken of as the “ Bunsen-pump.” Although 
some of the lessons in the volume before us are 
more advanced and deal with more complex 
compounds, we think that, on the whole, the 
Organic Experimental Chemistry of Dr. Emerson 
Reynolds is to be preferred as a laboratory book 
of practioe. The latter work is admirably 
arranged, and lays very proper stress upon the 
examination of such synthetio and analytio 
operations as throw light on the structure of 
organic compounds. Dr. Reynolds’s book is 
far more interesting to the earnest student 
than is Dr. Fisoher’s, and its educational value 
is of a higher order. Dr. Fischer’s volume is, 
in faot, little more than a collection of excel¬ 
lent recipes. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Chemistry. By 
W. G. Mister, of Tele University. Second 
Edition. (Macmillan.) The elements, as dis¬ 
cussed in this manual, are arranged in 
accordance with the Periodic Law. The treat¬ 
ment of the materials is sound and sensible, and 
the book, as a whole, may be commended as 
clearly written and accurate. It is true that 
we miss the statement of some facts which we 
deem to be not unimportant—suoh as the 
striking difference of deportment, towards 
many elements, between really dry oxygen and 
that gas as commonly prepared. A word 
might have been said concerning the action of 


the nitrifying organism. And we are simply 
told that the action of manganese dioxide in 
aiding the evolution of oxygen from potassium 
chlorate is "not understood.” But, on the 
other hand, we are glad to find that pains have 
been taken to present correct views on several 
points where reoent research has advanoed our 
knowledge of chemical philosophy. 

A Table of Specific Gravity for Solids and 
Liquids. Constants of Nature—Parti. By 
F. W. Clarke. (Macmillan.) This is a new 
and augmented edition of a work published in 
1874 by the Smithsonian Institution. The 
author has, however, excluded from the present 
issue the boiling and melting points given in 
his previous volume, on the ground that Prof. 
Caraelley’s Tables supply these data. Mr. 
Clarke here gives us in a convenient form the 
specific gravities of 5227 distinct substanoee. 
He claims a reasonable degree of completeness 
only so far as regards artificial substances of 
definite constitution. He includes the elements, 
and artificial compounds both inorganio and 
organio; but he excludes a large number of 
minerals. Each page (there are 366) is divided 
into three columns respectively headed 
“Name,” "Specific Gravity,” “Authority.” 
To the first column are added such particulars 
of each substanoe as its physical state or mode 
of preparation; in the second oolumn the 
temperatures, when recorded, at which the 
determinations were made are given; in the 
third oolumn we find the name of the 
observer and a reference to the publication in 
which his results appeared. An index of no less 
than forty pages completes the volume. Mr. 
Clarke’s work is a most useful one; but we 
cannot help wishing that he had stated, when¬ 
ever possible, whether the figure assigned to a 
substanoe as its specific gravity was referred to 
water at the temperature of the experiment, or 
to water at 15-6° 0., or at 4°. 

The Chemistry of Photography. By R. Meldola. 
(Macmillan.) This volume belongs to the 
"Nature Series.” It contains, in a revised 
form, a course of lectures delivered by Prof. 
Meldola at the Finsbury Technical College.' 
The lecturer did not intend to give instruction 
in photographic manipulation; he dealt almost 
exclusively with the chemical principles under¬ 
lying the art. The book is well-planned, and 
the descriptions of the chemical reactions and 
of the physical changes which occur in the 
various processes are clear and exact. The 
progress of discovery and improvement in the 
photographic art is fully narrated, each succes¬ 
sive invention being described in a way whioh 
cannot fail to interest the student; for the 
rationale of the steps in the several processes 
is thoroughly elucidated, so far as our present 
knowledge permits. 

A Treatise on the Principles of Chemistry. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir. Second Edition. (Cam¬ 
bridge : University Press.) After the lapse of 
less than five years, Mr. Muir has brought out 
an improved edition of his important work on 
Chemical Philosophy. We noticed the original 
work in the Academy, and need not here repeat 
our commendatory words. In the volume 
before ns the chapters dealing with Chemical 
Statics have been revised, and, in part, re¬ 
arranged ; while those which relate to Chemical 
Einetios have been in great measure re-cast and 
re-written. Although the book has not been 
increased in bulk, the improvements which the 
author has effected in the present edition 
concern not merely the arrangement of his 
abundant material, but its philosophical treat¬ 
ment. A full acoount of the bearing of the 
most reoent researches on the elucidation of 
many chemical phenomena forms a character¬ 
istic feature of Mr. Muir’s standard treatise. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. (Mac¬ 
millan.) We cannot think that suoh merits as 
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this book possesses are sufficient to justify the 
appearance of another large manual of in¬ 
organic chemistry. The brief preface Is wholly 
to our mind, and we are glad to see that in the 
body of the work due stress is laid upon the 
relationships of chemical substances and chemi¬ 
cal phenomena to each other, manipulatory 
details are, we think wisely, relegated to an 
appendix, in order not to interfere with the 
arguments of the text. But there is reason to 
complain of Prof. Bemson’s inaccuracy and in¬ 
completeness of statement with regard to small 
matters, and even with regard to matters not 
small. He does not seem to be acquainted 
with the chemical differences in deportment of 
diamond, graphite, and amorphous carbon 
(p. 366} to certain chemical agents. He is 
unaware of the behaviour of metals and non- 
metals when heated in really dry oxygen (p. 31). 
He repeats, from a smaller work of his own, the 
curious statement that “an opaque layer 
generally oovers the diamond as found ” 
(p. 359). He states (p. 536) that the normal 
calcium phosphate is found in large quantity in 
nature as phosphorite, although, so far as can be 
gathered from the published analyses, it always 
ooours as a fluo-chloro- or oarbonato-phosphate, 
or as a mixture of these bodies. Why is Pattin- 
son's well-known desilverising process attributed 
to one Pattison (p. 598) P We object to the 
statement that bronze consists of copper, 
zinc, and tin (p. 587). Artists will, we believe, 
demur (and rightly) to the assertion (p. 577) 
that artificial ultramarine is more beautiful 
than natural. Were it worth while we oould 
multiply tenfold our citations of similar defects 
and mistakes in the volume under review. 


OBITUARY. 

MILES JOSEPH BERKELEY, F.R.S. 

The Rev. M. J. Berkeley, who died at Sibber- 
toft, near Market Harborough, on July 30, has 
long been universally recognised as the 
greatest authority on fungi in this country.. 

- He was born near Oundle in 1803, and 
edooated at Rugby and Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he graduated in 1825. After 
holdup a curacy at Margate, he was appointed 
to a living-at King’s Cline, and subsequently at 
Market Harborough. His first great work was 
the “ Fungi ” in Sir J. E. Smith’s English 
Flora, and he subsequently amply fulfilled the 
promise of this performance by his numerous 
memoirs on fungi both native and foreign. His 
Outlines of British Fungology was for long the 
standard treatise on the subject. Best known, 
perhaps, is his Introduction to Cryptogamic 
Botany, which for its time was a wholly 
admirable handbook. Berkeley by no means 
oonfined his work to fungi; early in his 
career he published his Gleanings of British 
Algae, and more recently a Handbook of British 
Mosses, neither of which, however, added much 
to his fame. They be&r no comparison for ex¬ 
cellence with his work at fungi or at vegetable 
pathology, on which he published a series of 
masterly papers in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Berkeley’s really great achievement, whioh 
lifts him high above his fellows, consists in the 
admirable union in his work of high systematic 
treatment with a true appreciation of the value 
of morphology. This faculty alone enabled 
him to perform with brilliant success the great 
labour of reducing the numbers of “form 
species ” by tracing the obsoure life histories of 
many microscopic fungi 

Inseparably linked with Berkeley’s name is 
that of the late Christopher Edmund Broome, 
of Bath. Under their joint names there have 
appeared in the publications of the Linnean 
Society and in the Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, as well as elsewhere, a long 
series of memoirs containing the results of a 


vast amount of careful and exaot research. 
The Herbarium of the Rev. M. J. Berkeley has 
been at Kew for several years, and that of Mr. 
Broome (in many respects covering the same 
ground) is at the British Museum, to whioh he 
bequeathed it at his death. This bequest was 
accompanied by the scientific correspondence 
of Mr. Broome, including an extensive series of 
letters from Berkeley (from 1841 onwards) and 
a nearly complete digest of the systematic 
work of Berkeley as well as of their conjoint 
work. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. W. H. Hudleston, the senior secretary 
of the Geological Society, recently delivered an 
interesting address as president of the Devon¬ 
shire Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in which he discusses the age, origin, and 
structure of the Dartmoor granite. He fails to 
find any evidence that will) enable geologists to 
fix the date of this granite'more definitely than 
by referring it to the close of the carboniferous 
period. 

A hew work on The Microscope in the Brewery 
and Malthouse, by Messrs. G. G. Mattuews and 
F, E. Lott, will be published early next month 
by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 

According to a recent official report from 
Burma the jade producing country is partly 
enclosed by the Chindwin and Uru rivers, and 
lies between the 25th and 26th parallels of 
latitude. Jade is also found in the Myadaung 
district, and the most oelebrated of all jade 
deposits is reported to be a large oliff over¬ 
hanging the Chindwin, or a branoh of that 
river, distant eight or nine days’ journey from 
the confluence of the Urn and Chindwin. Of 
this diff, called by the Chinese traders “ Nant- 
olung,” or “ difficult of access,” nothing is 
really known, as no traders have gone there for 
at least twenty years. Within the jade tract 
described above small quantities of stone have 
been found at many places, and abandoned 
quarries are numerous. The largest quarries 
now worked are situated in the country of the 
Merip Kachins. The largest mine is about 
50 yards long, 40 broad, and 20 deep. The 
season for jade operations begins in November 
and lasts till Stay. The most productive 
quarries are generally flooded, and the labour 
of quarrying is much increased thereby. In 
February and March, when the floor of the pit 
oan be kept dry for a few hours by baling, 
immense fires are lighted at the base of the 
stone. A careful watch is then kept in a 
tremendous heat to detect the first signs of 
splitting. When this occurs the Kachins attack 
the stone with pickaxes and hammers, or de¬ 
tach portions by hauling on levers inserted in 
the cracks. The heat is almost insupportable, 
the labour severe, and the mortality among the 
workers is high. The Kachins claim the ex¬ 
clusive right of working the quarries, and there 
is not much disposition on the part of others to 
interfere. Traders content themselves with buy¬ 
ing the stone from the Kachins. All payments 
are made in rupees, and Burman or Burmo- 
Shan brokers are employed to settle the price. 
The jade is then taken by Shan and Kachin 
coolies to Narnia Kyankseik, one long day’s 
journey from Tomo. Thence it is ’carried by 
dugouts down a small stream, which flows into 
the Tudaw river, about three miles below 
Sakaw, and down the Tudaw river itself to 
Mogaung. The Sawbwa of the jade-producing 
tract, Kanai, levies 5s. on every load of jade 
that leaves his country, the local chief at Narnia 
Kyankseik takes another 2s., and the farmer of 
the duties obtains an ad valorem duty of 33 1-3 
per cent. The Kachins and Chinese-Shan 
coolies who work in the mines pay to the 
, Sawbwa, Kansi, 10 per cent, of the price they 


get from the jade merchants. The farming of 
the jade duty of 33 1-3 per oent. ad valorem, 
for the year ending June 30, 1888, sold for 
£5000. 

M. Tatjpin, who was recently despatched by 
the governor-general of Frenoh Indo-Ohina to 
the Laos States, has presented a report of the 
results, whioh he sums up as follows: 

“I have studied the language and system of 
writing of the Laos—that is, of the only population 
in the world possessing a graphic-alphabetical 
system. Of this there has been np to the present 
no positive knowledge. It was only known that 
the Laotian language and writing were somewhat 
similar to those of Siam. The language is spoken 
by about four millions of people. I have collected 
interesting information relating to the natural 
history of these regions, and mnch commercial 
information.... I have made numerous meteoro¬ 
logical observations, and taken a large number of 
anthropometrical measurements according to the 
Broca system.” 

M. Emile Gartailhac, one of the editors 
of the well-known review, MaUriaux pour 
VHistoire Primitive de V Homme, has published 
in the series styled “ Bibliothbque Scientiflque 
Internationale ” — which is apparently not 
identical with our own “ International Scienti¬ 
fic Series ”—an excellent little volume, entitled 
La France Prihistorique, d’apr£s lea Sepultures 
et les Monuments. (Paris: Felix Alcan.) As 
Franoe comprises the sites of the most important 
modern discoveries regarding palaeolithic man, 
the interest of this treatise is more than local. 
Its object is popular, rather than scientific; 
and it aims at giving a summary both of the 
faots at present ascertained, and of the views 
held about them. A noteworthy feature is the 
stress laid upon determining the precise circum¬ 
stances of each find, so as to fix a comparative 
date for it. It is also noticeable that the 
author is unable to follow M. de Quatrefages 
and his fellow-editor, M. de Mortillet, in accep¬ 
ting the evidence for the existence of man in 
tertiary times. One of the most interesting and 
novel chapters is the sixth, which describes 
the finding of human skeletons, evidently in¬ 
tentionally buried in oaves, forming a kind of 
cemetery. The volume is illustrated with 162 
engravings, some from drawings by M. Curtail- 
hac, and others from photographs. A second 
volume will deal with the bronze and iron ages 
in Franoe. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first volume of South Indian Inscriptions, 
edited by Dr. Hultsch, ot the Madras Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey, is now nearly ready tor publi¬ 
cation. It will deal with (1) Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tions of the Pallava and Eastern Chalukya 
dynasties, and (2) Tamil and Grantha inscrip¬ 
tions—both of which open an almost unexplored 
field of epigraphioal and historical research. 

The current number of Triibner’s Record con¬ 
tains several notable obituary notices. Prof. 
Cecil Bendall, of the British Museum, gives 
some aocount of the late Anandaram Borooah 
(Varfuya), of the Bengal Civil Service, a native 
of Gauhati in Assam, whose Practical Sanskrit 
Dictionary (3 vols., 1877) was noticed in the 
Academy at the time of its publication. The 
notice of Prof. W. Wright, of Cambridge, gives 
a list of his works, and adds that provision is 
being made for the publication of several of his 
projected Syriac and Arabic texts. Finally, 
there is a notice of Rao Sahib Vishwanath 
Narayan Mandlik, one of the leaders of 
the native bar at Bombay, and editor 
of the Institutes of Manu in Sanskrit. We 
may also mention reviews of Dr. Burgess's 
Epigraphia Indica, by Prof. Jolly, of Wiirtz- 
burg; and ot Prof. Saohau’s Alberuni, with 
special reference to the Arabic original, by 
Prof. A. MUller, of Konigsberg. 
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Prof. C. de Harlez, of Loayain, has just 
published at Brussels (155 pp., quarto), under 
the title Le Yih-King: Texte prunitif rdtabli, 
traduit et comments, an entirely new version 
of this enigmatio treatise, which, in the eyes of 
tho Chinese, is the foundation of all wisdom 
and the basis of all dootrine. M. de Harlez’s 
novel system of interpretation oonverts what 
has hitherto appeared an absurd medley of 
magio or divinatory formulae into a collection 
of philosophical and lexicological sentences of 
a highly intelligent character. The secret of his 
system is (1) to find in the headings of the 
sixty-four chapters whioh form the Yih King 
not sounds without sense, or proper names, or 
magio figures, but Chinese words with their 
proper signification, forming the object of each 
chapter. (2) To neglect the divinatory obser¬ 
vations, which are posterior accretions to the 
original text. We may add that the same 
scholar has also lately published the first 
translation of the Kia-li, or Chinese Book of 
Domestic Bites, by Chow-hi (bora 1129). This 
interesting little book (Paris: Leroux) forms 
the sixtieth volume of the tastefully printed 
“ Bibliothdque Orientals Elzevirienne ” issued 
by the well-known French firm of Oriental 
publishers. 

A recent number of the Berliner Philolo - 
giecht Wochenschrift contains a very favourable 
notice of King and Cooksou’s " The Principles 
of Sound and Inflexion as illustrated in the 
Greek and Latin Languages.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Botanic 8ocizty.— (Annivtrtary Meeting, 
Saturday, August 12.) 

John Bibkbtt, Esq., in the chair.—The reports of 
the council and oommittee of auditors for the year 
were read. The accounts submitted show an in¬ 
crease in every branch of revenue over the last and 
for several previous years. The number of fellows 
elected (109) is above the average; and the re¬ 
ceipts from the various exhibitions amount to 
£4022, making, with subscriptions, a total of 
£7378, or an excess over last year of above £2000. 
Jn addition to the usual exhibitions and evening 
Jlte, a special fete, to celebrate the society’s fiftieth 
year, was organised, taking the form of a floral 
carriage parade and rose file, which, notwith¬ 
standing the novelty of the idea, proved a 
complete success, being honoured by the presence 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales and 
family, and 8000 of the fellows and friends. 
In the scientific work of the society the 
same improvement is seen: 744 students have 
received free admissions, and 42,000 specimens 
of plants and flowers have been cut for study 
and examinations by the various colleges, hospi¬ 
tals, and medical schools in London. The collec¬ 
tions of medicinal, economic, and interesting 
plants have been largely increased, while the 
society’s published quarterly record affords a 
convenient means of bringing before the public 
information upon subjects connected with 
economic botany and the commercial pursuits 
allied to it. By the retirement of Prof. Bentley 
from the post of lecturer, tho scheme of lectures 
has been altered. Instead of a connected series, 
various lectures by well-known professors have 
been given in the museum, embracing the chief 
departments of economic and biological botany. 
These having been well received, the council hope 
to continue them next year.—The Duke of Teck 
and Ur. H. L. Antrobus were re-elected president 
and treasurer. 


FINE ART. 

Maieara, JBiahmu, and Arsmos. With Thirty 
Plates. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. (Field 
& Tuer.) 

The attraction of Mr. Petrie’s exhibition of 
Graeco-Egyptian portrait-mummies, papyri, 
ancient textile fabrics, and miscellaneous 


Egyptian antiquities, shown last summer at 
the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, was so excep¬ 
tional that a special interest attaches to the 
volume in which he tells the story of his 
campaign. It is not enough to have merely 
seen that wonderful gallery of portrait-heads 
which, twelve months since, brought so vividly 
before our eyes the men and women who 
lived and died from twenty-two to nineteen 
centuries ago, in a forgotten provincial town 
of the Fay dm; it is not enough to have 
looked upon the faded rose-wreaths and gar¬ 
lands of immortelles which adorned their 
mummies in the tomb—to have examined 
their mirrors, their combs, their perfume 
vases, and all the pathetic personal relics with 
which the piety of friends and relatives pro¬ 
vided for the needs of the beloved dead in the 
underworld. We wanted to know under 
exactly what circumstances these things were 
found, and what due, if any, has been dis¬ 
covered to the community and the school of 
art thus startlingly evoked from the darkness 
and solitude of the grave. Nor was it only 
in funerary portraits and funerary relics that 
the exhibition was so rich. It contained all 
that time and the spoiler have spared of the 
famous Fayum colossi and the yet more famous 
Labyrinth; it contained a mass of papyri, 
more or less fragmentary, ranging over a con¬ 
siderable part of tbe Ptolemaic, and the whole 
of the Roman, period; and, above all, it 
contained the great Homer papyrns —i fifth- 
century document of singular beauty and 
unique importance, abounding in diaoritical 
marks, and enriched with marginal notes 
giving variants from thereadingsof Aristarchus 
and other scholia. 

It may as well be said at once that Mr. 
Petrie’s new volume fulfils more than the 
promise of bis exhibition. It not only gives 
us a lively account of the work and the 
workers, and a minute description of the 
“ finds,” but it includes some admirably sober 
and convincing pages on the plan of the 
Labyrinth and the true character and extent 
of the semi-fabulous Lake Moeris—both 
subjects upon which a more than ordinary 
amount of fantastic speculation has been 
lavished. Notably, Mr. Petrie demolishes in 
onesentenoe the lately propagated theorywhich 
supposes the Fayum basin and the Wady 
Ray an depression to have formed one con¬ 
nected sheet of water, constituting the Lake 
Moeris of the ancients: 

“The secondary basin of tbe Wadi Bayan to 
the south,” he says, “ never had any connexion 
with the Fay dm basin in historic rimes, the 
ground rising over 100 feet above Nile level 
between the two depressions.” 

As on two previous occasions, Mr. Petrie, 
instead of relying exclusively upon his 
own resources, has called in the aid of 
various of his friends; thus, in addition to 
his own carefully detailed statements and 
sound archaeological views, enriching his book 
with the critical dicta of specialists. With 
regard to the value of these extraneous chapters, 
it is only necessary to say that Mr. Cecil 
Smith, of the British Museum, contributes a 
sketch of the history of ancient Greek and 
Roman encaustic painting and a descriptive 
catalogue of the Hawara portraits; that Mr. 
F. Llewellyn Gritfith, also of the British 
Museum, translates the hieroglyphic inscrip¬ 
tions on the great sarcophagus of Ankhrui 


and other coffins; that Mr. Percy Newberry, 
apropos of the flower-wreaths and vegetable 
product, gives a chapter on ancient 
botany; and that Prof. Sayce undertakes the 
Hawara Homer and the miscellaneous papyri. 
The result is a most valuable and delightful 
book, in which each subject is first treated 
from the archaeological point of view by Mr. 
Petrie, and then separately discussed from the 
point of view of the classical and scientific 
specialist. 

With the exception of three photographic 
plates, the whole of the illustrations—includ¬ 
ing hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions, fac¬ 
similes of papyri, sketches of domestic objects, 
patterns, coins, cartonnage heads, pottery, 
tools, flint implements, maps, and plans—are 
from Mr. Petne’s own hand, and drawn with 
his accustomed fidelity. Especially noticeable 
for minute and delicate execution are plates i. 
and ii, reproducing the mythological paint¬ 
ings on the sarcophagus of Ankhrui. The 
photograph from the Homer papyrus (showing 
a marginal annotation) might have been more 
brilliant; and, unfortunately, the same may 
be said of the eighteen autotypes of funerary 
portraits. This matters comparatively little 
in the case of the papyrus, since, owing to the 
patriotic liberality of Mr. Jesse Haworth, the 
original document can be seen now and always 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; but as 
regards tbe beautiful panel portraits,* whioh 
have been dispersed since we saw them all 
together in the Egyptian Hall, the want of 
sharpness is a real loss. They form, never¬ 
theless, a most interesting series, and would 
serve to sell a far less attractive book. 

No previous discovery of ancient paintings 
has thrown so valuable a light upon the his¬ 
tory and technique of the ancient school as 
these Fayfim portraits. Mr. Petrie shows 
them to be derived by a clearly traced pro¬ 
cess of evolution from the portrait-heads first 
modelled in stucco upon Egyptian mummy- 
cases by Egyptian or Graeco-Egyptian artists, 
and then painted. From coloured portraiture in 
high relief to coloured portraiture on flexible 
canvas, where a certain amount of relief was 
obtained by the prominence of the bandaged 
face beneath, was one step; and from the 
flexible canvas to the panel upon which the 
semblance of relief was given by light and 
shadow and foreshortening was another and 
a far more important step. It marked the 
transition from the Eastern to the Western 
school of painting, and it occurred at the 
precise time when Western influence was 
brought to bear upon Egypt by the visit ot 
Hadrian in a.d. 180. The new style called 
for a new method; and, although some of 
Mr. Petrie’s specimens were painted in tem¬ 
pera, like a large class of cartonnages, the 
majority were executed with a medium of 
melted bees-wax. But for these technical 
details, and for a highly interesting account 
of the later phases of mummy-decoration and 
burial, I must refer readers to Mr. Petrie’s 
third chapter. Most of the persons who were 
buried with panel portraits appear to have 
been of Greek, or Greek and Egyptian, 


* Some ot these, however, are still accessible in 
public collections, several having been presented 
to the British Museum and the National Gallery by 
Mr. Jesse Haworth and Mr. Martyn Kennard. The 
former gentleman has also given three or four fine 
specimens to various museums in Manchester. 
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parentage; others, as may be seen by cer¬ 
tain of the autotypes in pi. x., were un¬ 
doubtedly Homans. Yet more interesting 
than the question of their nationality is the 
question whether their portraits were painted 
during life or after death. 

“ When we see that the portraits of children 
are always proportionate in age to the sizes of 
their mummies,” says Mr. Petrie, “it is im¬ 
possible to suppose that their portraits were 
usually painted long before death. On the 
other hand, the extremely lifelike, individual, 
speaking expression of the faces has led many 
to suppose that they could only have been 
executed from the living person. Altogether 
it seems most probable that the painters knew 
all the principal families, frequently painting 
portraits and other subjects for them to hang 
m their houses, like the framed portrait in 
pL rdL, which had been hung on a wall;* 
and that when a portrait was needed for a 
mummy, a sketch was made from the body 
by the painter, and afterwards worked up with 
a lifelike expression from a previous portrait, 
or from memory. The placid repose and im¬ 
passive dignity of so many of the faces is thus 
the more readily aooounted for. The large 
proportion of young persons, most being under 
thirty, doee not indicate that the portraits were 
painted in youth ready for a later decease, for 
on the gilt busts the ages given are not 
advanced—20, 21, and 82, while D6mos was 
but 24. The truth seems to be that, though a 
person might be anxious to recall the fresh 
beauty of a son, or daughter, or bride whose 
death was mourned, there was not an equal 
inducement to perpetuate the features of an 
aged relative; and where a stout old lady has 
been attempted, the result is not pleasing ” 
(chap. iiL, p. 20). 

Next in interest to those chapters which 
relate to the portraits is Prof. Sayce’s chapter 
on the papyri, which want of space compels 
- me, with regret, to touch upon far too briefly. 
Of his remarks on the Homer papyrus, I am 
not competent to form an opinion; though the 
elaborate^ and scholarly fashion in which he 
has oompared the various readings and pointed 
out the special value of the text is evident to 
the least classical of readers. Some of the 
Ptolemaic papyri, though fragmentary, are 
very curious and interesting. They consist 
chiefly of lists of taxpayers, of private 
accounts, and of copies of deeds and other 
law' documents. Some are as late as the 
reigns of Tiberius, Vespasian, and Antoninus; 
and, although the majority are written in cur¬ 
sive Greek, some are in capitals. 

“ The most important of the fragments,” writes 
Prof. Sayoe, “ are two whioh oome from a lost 
history of Sicily, perhaps that of Timaios. The 
text is written in very small, but finely formed, 
capitals, and the beginnings of the first thirty- 
four lines of the seoond column are fairly well 
preserved. ... The text seems to contain a 
description of the fortifications of Syracuse” 
(ohap. v., p. 28). 

Besides the legal papyri, which Prof. Sayce 
supposes to represent the destroyed contents 
of a scribe’s office, Mr. Petrie discovered 
another mass of documents which consists of 
household accounts and records of private ex¬ 
penditure. Prom these we learn the price 
of provisions in the Payum some fourteen 
hundred years ago, one document giving the 
daily oost of living for what is evidently a 

* This interestingrelio—theozly extant example 
of an ancient picture frame—is now in the British 
Museum. 


family, for eighteen successive days. Here is 
the sixth day’s entry: 

“ Sixth day: birds, 4 drachmae; meat, 1 dr. 
1 obol; salt, 3 ob.; a sheep’s head, 1 ob.; 
seasoning, 3 ob.; fuel, 2 ob.; bread, 1 ob.; 
eggs, 1} ob.; lentils, 3 ob.; oil, 3 ob.; a pet- 
dog, 3 oh.; the man with it, 3 ob.; an ass, 
1 obol.” 

That a pet dog should cost no more than the 
oil or lentils for the day’s consumption, and 
that the man who brought it to the house 
should be paid as much for his trouble as the 
price of the dog, is very curious. The charge 
for the ass can, of course, have been only for 
hire. 

“ Most of the papyri,” says Prof. Sayoe, “ are 
in a mutilated and fragmentary state; some of 
them, indeed, are mere scraps; and the multi¬ 
plicity of cursive hands whioh they contain 
makes the decipherment of them difficult. Bat 
with the help of similar papyri now in the 
museums of Paris and Berlin, the work, how¬ 
ever laborious, will be hereafter accomplished; 
the lacunae the fragments present will be 
filled up; and the symbols whioh still baffle the 
decipherer will be all explained. We shall then 
oome to possess an intimate knowledge of the 
internal administration and financial condition 
of the Fajftm during the Ptolemaic and Homan 
ages, and shall be able to form a comparatively 
detailed map of the villages it embraoed, and 
the streets which intersected its capital ” 
(chap, v., p. 36). 

No more decisive testimony to the value of 
Mr. Petrie’s papyri (which are several hundreds 
in number) could possibly be brought forward; 
neither could it proceed from a higher 
authority. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LOST PICTURE BY BEETS VAN AL8LOOT. 

Brussels: Augusts, 1889. 

In the Aoadkmy of August 3 attention has 
been called to Adrien de Bat’s testimony to 
4 Kempis, given in the August number of the 
Precis historiques of Brussels. 

Another article in the same magazine may 
interest English readers. It is a description of 
the Ommtganek (a sort of popular procession) 
at Brussels in 1619, as represented in the 
piotures of Denis van Alsloot. In the original 
those pictures were six in number, now dis¬ 
persed among various galleries of Europe. 
Nos. 1 and 6 are at Madrid in the Boyal 
Museum, and there numbered No. 1783 and 
1787 ; Nos. 5 and 2 are at South Kensington— 
Nos. 449 and 168 of the acquisitions of the year 
1885. This last of Denis van Alsloot’s paint¬ 
ings—viz., No. 2—came to South Kensing¬ 
ton from Stafford Castle. But Nos. 3 and 4 
of the original work are lost, perhaps lying in 
fome private collection. Publioity in the 
Academy may direct enquiry in the right 
quarter, and, therefore, I have taken the liberty 
of sending this little note. 

J. VANDEN GHEYN. 

NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
We hear that the Assyrian and " Hittite ” 
galleries in the new museum at Berlin were 
opened to the public last month. 

At a meeting of the Sheffield Town Council 
on Wednesday, a resolution was passed that 
application should be made to the trustees of 
St. George’s Guild that the contents of St. 
George’s Museum at Walkley should be lent to 
the corporation, for a period of not less than 
twenty years, to be placed in Meersbrook Hall, 


[ the corporation to furnish the building for the 
| purpose, to adapt part of it for students, and 
to undertake the maintenance of the museum; 
allowing the master of the guild and his 
nominee and two trustees thereof to be associ¬ 
ated with them in its management and oontrol. 
It is understood that Mr. Baskin approves of 
the scheme. 


The Photographic Convention of the United 
Kingdom will oelebrate the jubilee year of 
photography by a meeting next week in London. 
The programme includes an exhibition of 
pictures, lantern entertainments, papers on the 
sdenoe and art of photography, &o. The pro¬ 
ceedings will be opened by a oonvexsazione on 
Monday, August 19, at 6.30 p.m., in St. James's 
Hall, Piccadilly. 

The Palestine Exploration Fund proposes to 
publish, uniformly with “ The Survey of 
Western Palestine,” a series of architectural 
drawings by M. Leoomte, illustrating M. 
Olermont-Ganneau’s archaeological mission to 
Palestine on behalf of the Fund more than 
ten years ago. The plates will be aooompanied 
with a descriptive letterpress, written by M. 
Olermont-Ganneau. 

A valuable oolleotion of several hundred 
Homan coins, arranged in ohronologioal order, 
has been lent to the Guildhall library by Mr. 
W. Home. Firstly, there are coins representa¬ 
tive of the archaic period from 700 to 480 B.o. 
The coins of the transitional period, from 480 
to 400, oome next; and then succeed the speci¬ 
mens that illustrate the age from 400 to 336, at 
whioh Homan art reached its highest point. 
Coins showing the several periods of decline are 
placed next in order; and, lastly, there are 
several interesting m e dals. 

Pbof. Angelo Gubernatis, of Florence— 
whose industry is insatiable—has just issued 
the first part of a Dictionary of Living Italian 
Artists, comprising painters, sculptors, aud 
architects. The work will consist of ten parts, 
of eighty pages each, and will be oompleted by 
August of next year. The publishers are 
MM. Luigi and Gonnelli, of Florenoe. 

A STORY oomes from Japan of the recovery 
of a picture painted over a thousand years ago 
(in A D. 859.) by Kanaoka, the father of Japanese 
pictorial art. It represents a figure about 2 ft. 
high, every detail being finished with the 
elaborate care lavished by the old Japanese 
masters on their ohoioest works. Aooording to 
a description in the Japan Mail, the only parts 
of the body exposed were the faoe, arms, and 
feet, bat the lines and oolouring of these 
portions plainly showed the hand of a great 
expert. “The flesh was firm, the contours 
were delicate, and the oolouring, though 
oenturies had passed sinoe the time of its 
application, remained mellow if not fresh. But 
it was in the treatment of the drapery that the 
artist had put forth his greatest strength. The 
folds hung with indescribable softness aud 
fidelity to nature, and the splendid brooades 
of the priestly vestments were depioted so 
inimitably that one felt inclined to oaress the 
soft rich stuff.” The pioturein the oourse of 
ages passed into the hands of the famous artist 
kmw Motonobu, and on his death in 1559 it 
was among the treasures he left behind with 
a certificate from him that it was the work of 
the great Kanaoka. What happened to it 
after Motonobu’s death is not known, bat 
quite recently it was found in a pawnshop in 
Tolrio. It was purchased by a dealer, and was 
offered for sale abroad; bat efforts whioh were 
made to prevent this remarkable work from 
going out of the country were suooesaful; and 
it was purchased by a wealthy Japanese 
merchant, who intends presenting it to the 
National Museum. It has been said by xperta 
that the genuine works of Kanaoka now extant 
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may be counted on the fingers of one hand, 
»nd that the whereabouts of each is well 
known. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Oarapanos, a member of the 
Greek parliament, gave an account of excava¬ 
tions conducted at a site in Corfu, bought by 
him for the purpose, by If. Lechat, a member 
of the Prenoh school at Athens. The most 
notable disoovery was a collection of nearly a 
thousand terra-cotta statuettes of Artemis, with 
a bow in her hand, and a hound by her side, 
which were evidently offerings to an image of 
the goddess. M. Homolle also submitted a 
number of plans representing the results of 
his exoavations in Delos during several years 
past. They comprise a suggested restoration 
of the great temple and temenos of Apollo, 
and incidently record the history of the Ionio 
order of architecture in Greece from the earliest 
times. 

The French chamber has sanctioned a vote of 
180,000 franos (£720) for the acquisition by the 
Louvre of a selection of Merovingian coins, 
1131 in number, chosen from the cabinet of 
the late M. de Ponton d’Am <5 court. 


MUSIC. 

MUBIO BOOKS. 

Dido and Aeneas. By Henry Purcell. 
(Novello.) It is more than fifteen years since 
the Purcell Society was founded for the 
purpose of doing justioe to the memory of 
England’s neatest musical genius. The 
“ Yorkshire Feast Song” was issued in 1878, 
and “ Timon of Athens ” in 1882. Now, after 
the long lapse of seven years, appears the third 
volume containing Purcell’s music-drama “Dido 
and Aeneas.” This work is edited by Mr. 
'William Cummings; and it would oertainly be 
difficult to name anyone better qualified for the 
task. It is not quite certain whether the com¬ 
poser wrote this work in his seventeenth or in 
his twenty-seoond year (1675 or 1680). Sir J. 
Hawkins is the sole authority for the earlier 
date. In the library of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, now preserved in the Boyal College of 
Mnsio, there is a libretto of the opera, which 
Mr. Cummings believes to be an onginal one ; 
and therein it is stated that the work was per¬ 
formed at Mr. Josias Priest’s boarding-school 
at Chelsea; and an advertisement in the London 
Gazette of November 25, 1680, gives notice of 
the removal of Mr. Priest’s school from Leicester 
Fields to Chelsea. The statement in the libretto 
does not, however, conclusively prove that 
Hawkins’s date is wrong, for it does not say 
“ was fieri performed.” The Musical Anti¬ 
quarian Society first published the music of 
“ Dido and Aeneas ” in 1841; but thirty years 
later. Dr. Bimbault, by comparing music and 
libretto, discovered that some numbers were 
missing. A few years ago Mr. Cummings was 
fortunate enough to find a MS. soore, written 
probably in Purcell’s time, containing these 
missing numbers. The present edition is, there¬ 
fore—so far as one can tell—complete. The 
music is printed in soore as Purcell wrote it, 
with the addition of a pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment. Puroell’s orchestration consists merely 
of strings and harpsichord, the part for the 
latter being merely indicated—according to the 
manner of the time—by a “ Basso,” which in 
a few places only is figured. In his works 
written for the stage Purcell used hautboys, 
trumpets, bassoons, and drums; but for a school 
performance he was probably compelled to limit 
himself to strings. It is considered most pro¬ 
bable that at this performance the composer 
himself presided at the harpsichord; and, in that 
case, we may feel sure that the accompaniment 
was “ replete with fancy and beauty.” Purcell, 
like all geniuses, was for in advance of his age 


and his contemporaries. The first thing to 
notioe in “ Dido and Aeneas ” is the novelty of 
its form. It was, according to Mr. Cummings, 
the first opera written in England without 
spoken dialogue; and Grabu—a French musician 
favoured by Charles II.—was the only contem¬ 
porary to follow this model in his “Albion and 
Albanius,” produced in 1687. It is a matter 
for regret that Purcell had to work on alibretto 
little calculated to fire his genius. It will 
suffice to give the author’s name. He was 
Nahum Tate, and he is chiefly known for the 
metrical version of the Psalms which he pro¬ 
duced in concert with Nicholas Brady. The 
choruses in “Dido and Aeneas” are full of 
charm and vigour. In the second act, there is 
one, “ In our deep-vaulted cell,” in which short 
phrases are repeated “in the manner of an 
echo.” The effect was quite new at the time; 
and the “eoho” chorus—evidently behind the 
scenes—must have delighted the boarding- 
school audience. The final chorus of the last 
aot—“ With drooping wings, ye Oupids come ” 
—is one of Puroell’s finest. And it comes after 
the wonderfully pathetio death-song of the un¬ 
happy queen. “ When I am laid m earth ” is 
from first note to last an inspiration. This 
Purcell volume, most carefully prepared and 
clearly printed, contains a facsimile of the 
libretto mentioned above. 

The Laid Night at Bethany. By O. LeeWilliams. 
(Novello.) This is a short Church Cantata 
written at the request of the stewards for the 
Gloucester Festival to be held next month. 
Now that so much attention is being paid to 
the “service of song” in churches, musicians 
cannot do better than try their hand at compo¬ 
sitions of this kind. In “Bethany” we have 
the pathetic tale of Mary anointing the feet of 
Jesus. Mr. J.fBennett, who has prepared the 
book, gives the plain gospel narrative, which is 
treated by the oomposer as recitative—though 
not recitative of the dry kind. For the solos, 
quartet, and ohoruses, the librettist has provided 
verse both smooth and elegant. Mr. Williams 
has not forgotten that we live in a chromatio 
age; and ms music, while bearing many a 
trace of old modes, forms, and harmonies, is 
in the main modern. From a reading of his 
work tiie solos appear to be the least attractive 
numbers, but one must not judge of them 
without the orchestra. In the ohoral numbers 
much skill is shown ini the part-writing, and 
besides there is variety in the rhythm and in¬ 
dependent interest in the accompaniments. In 
the first chorus, “Sweet Lord and Saviour 
come,” there are some pleasing harmonies, and 
throughout there is an absenoe of formality. 
In the chorale (No. 3) the soprano voioes are 
not at first employed, and tbenthe short phrase 
for soprani and contralti alone makes the dos¬ 
ing tutti impressive. The chorus which follows 
the tenor solo, “ O God, most merciful,” con¬ 
tains some good writing, and the orchestra 
evidently has therein an important part to play. 
Only in a few places is the full body of voices 
employed; and this, with the ever-changing 
rhythm, affords excellent contrast. The archaio 
cadenoe near the end has a quaint effect. The 
double chorus, “ The Poor! O Man of Sorrows,” 
if not altogether original will, no doubt, tell 
well in performance. An orchestral interlude 
entitled “ Night, our Lord sleeps ” looks attrac¬ 
tive. There is simplicity and yet charm about 
the music. In it we have an arpeggio passage 
for harps, introducing an unaccompanied 
“ quartet of angels ” for female voices. The 
movement concludes with a brief coda. The 
“ quartet ” consists only of a few bars, and is to 
be sung from a distance—in transept or choir. 
In the finale the composer seems to have put 
forth his full strength. We have a flowing 
andante theme, “ Calm ye, O winds around 
Bethany blowing,” taken up first by soprani, 
then by contralti, and afterwards by full chorus. 


Then, in a long and expressive choral reeit, the 
Saviour’s agony is described, followed by joyful 
strains—the “Lord’s triumph over death and 
helL” A skilful “ Hallelujah ” stretto leads to 
a repetition of the phrase of triumph, amid 
which the trombones thunder out the first line 
of the old Easter hymn, bringing the Cantata 
to an impressive dose. 

Elysium . For Soprano Solo, Chorus and 
Orchestra. By Bosalind Frances Ellicott. 

S lovello.) The talented daughter of the 

ishop of Gloucester contributes to the Glou¬ 
cester Festival programme a setting of Mrs. 
Hemans’s touching little poem. It is not 
possible to judge properly of the music without 
the orchestral effects; but it is quite possible 
from a perusal of the vocal soore to see that it 
is full of graoe and skill, and that the oomposer 
has not sought, at the expense of dearness, to 
be original. It may be that we are reminded 
here of Mendelssohn, there of Schumann ; but 
this is far better than any attempt to show 
independence. The moment when an artist can 
walk alone comes of itself. The fair land of 
Elysium is pleasantly demoted in the opening 
chorus. Muoh here evidently depends on the 
orchestration. A short redtative brings us to 
a second chorus, in which mention is first of all 
made of the warriors who dwell in Elysium, 
and the music is naturally march-like in. cha¬ 
racter. The concluding chorus is pleasing;, and 
the oomposer effectively introduces the opening 
theme of the work when reference is made to 
Elysium. Indeed, from this point to the dose 
this theme is naturally dwelt on, being sug¬ 
gested by the last line of the poem, “Fade 
away thou shore of Asphodel,” which is repeated 
several times by the voioes. 

Music for the People. By Robert A* Hair. 
(Edinburgh and Glasgow: Menzies.) This 
book gives a retrospective view of music in 
connexion with the Glasgow International 
Exhibition of 1888, and is based on sketches 
and notioes written by the author for the official 
daily programme. For purposes of reference 
it will no doubt be of service to a certain dkss 
of persons. But the public generally will 
read with interest the introductory narrative, 
dealing with the rise of choral sodstiesin Scot¬ 
land, whioh oooupies about a third of the book. 
The Musical Society of Edinburgh was insti¬ 
tuted as early as 1728. The early attention 
paid to Handel's music in Sootland deserves 
notioe. Handd, indeed, gave to the above- 
mentioned society the privilege of having full 
oopiea made for them of all Ms MS. oratorios. 
The first orchestral society at Glasgow was 
established at the beginning of the nineteenth 
oentury, but ohoral performances were not 
given until much later. 

Second Sonata, in G minor. By Erskine 
Alton. (Op. 12.) (London Music Publishing 
Company.) Fugitive pieces are the fashion of 
the day. To write a suooessful Sonata is no 
easy task, and we do not think that Mr. Alton 
appears to best advantage in a work of this 
kind. There is some clever writing in the 
Allegro. The rhythm, however, becomes 
wearisome. The Tempo di Menuetto has 
graoe and charm, but the oomposer would do 
well to adopt a more oomfortable style of 
pianoforte writing. The theme of the slow 
movement is attractive; but the Finale is, on 
the whole, disappointing. 

Six Anthems. By S. Dunn. (London Music 
Publishing Company.) The composer gives us 
a little help, for after the word “ Anthems,” 
he writes “ easy and melodious.” Neither 
statement do we dispute, only it must be 
acknowledged that the latter is somewhat 
vague. There are different kinds of melody, 
and here it is popular rather than dignified. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Queen of Naples and lord Nelson. By 

John Cordy Jeaffreson. In 2 vols. (Hunt & 

Blackett.) 

Mb. Cobdt JxAEFBESoir is well known as an 
explorer in the bye-ways of letten. His Real 
Lord Byron abounds in paradox, bnt throws 
fresh light on the life of the poet; his Lady 
Hamilton and Lord Nelson is an elaborate re¬ 
view of the relations between a historical siren 
and the most illustrious of England’s seamen. 
His principal object in the present volume 
is to retrace the career of Mana Caroline, the 
famous Queen of Naples of the first yean of 
the century, which, he insists, has been mis¬ 
described by calumny, and, incidentally, to 
show the association with it of the two chief 
personages of his last work; and thus he 
partly traverses old ground, while partly 
opening new, in the ooune of his narrative. 
His volumes abound in details of interest, 
contain a good deal that is comparatively un¬ 
known, and, written as they are with sense 
and discernment, are not without real histori¬ 
cal value. 

Mr. Jeaffreson has done well to set forth 
the bright side of the reign of the Queen, the 
period before the Revolution in France, when 
she played gracefully, and with some success, 
the part of a beneficent despot; and he has 
justly remarked that nine-tenths of the 
slanders directed against Maria Caroline, as in 
the analogous case of Marie Antoinette, rest 
on no evidence, or are utterly false. He also 
relieves the dark picture of the later part of 
the queen’s career of several painful and re¬ 
pulsive features. He proves that she did not 
directly share in some of the crimes com¬ 
mitted in her name; and he shows that she 
was not the female Nero of Jacobin and 
even of courtly detainers. He has not, how¬ 
ever, really 'modified what we believe is the 
just verdict of history on this remarkable 
woman. Maria Caroline could be a good 
ruler, when her feelings and wishes were not 
crossed; but she had the absolute instincts of 
the House of Hapsburg, and in her contest 
with the Revolution in Europe she was im¬ 
placable, and without remorse or scruple. 
She was no Messalina—nay, she may have 
been pure; but, like her illfated sister of 
France, she gave a ready opening to malicious 
tongues, and her indiscretions were many and 
certain. If, too, she was not the crowned 
fury which even Napoleon declared she was, 
her faults as a sovereign were great and 
palpable; and the opinion against her of the 
kings and statesmen who settled Europe 
in 1814-15 was so decided that, had 
she survived, she would not have been 
placed again on the throne of Naples. 

Mr. Jeafferson is not correct or judicious in 
praising Maria Theresa for the training sho 


gave to her numerous and remarkable children. 
The empress was so immersed in affairs of 
state that their education was much neglec¬ 
ted. They grew up in the dangerous air of 
the imperial court of the eighteenth century, 
uncontrolled, untaught, and surrounded by 
flattery. Maria Caroline had the strongest 
nature of all. She was a Marie Antoinette, 
superior in beauty, but cast in a sterner and 
harder mould; and she had more ability than 
the dreamer Joseph, or the well-meaning but 
somewhat feeble Leopold. Bom in 1752, she 
was still a child when, in 1768, she married 
Ferdinand, the Bourbon ruler of the two 
Sicilies—a mere “royal boor,” without parts 
or knowledge, who knew nothing of the arts 
of government, and who spent his life between 
the pleasures of the chase and playing practical 
jokes with his laxsaroni subjects. The queen 
had ambition and great powers of mind. She 
soon gained a complete ascendency over a dull 
and a worse than commonplace lord; and, 
after thrusting aside the aged Tanned, she 
became, and continued to be, for years, the 
real sovereign of the two Sicilies. It was the 
period when absolutism, throughout the 
continent, was allying itself with what it 
conceived to be the liberal and progressive 
spirit of the age; and the queen, able and 
eager for power, nay zealous for the well-being 
of the state, became one of the chiefs of 
the movement. It is not to be denied 
that she achieved much good. She made her 
army and fleet a reality; she emancipated 
the kingdom from the yoke of Spain; she 
greatly improved the institutions of the 
state; she promoted all kinds of useful 
reforms; she removed many abuses from the 
laws, and laid a heavy hand on noble wrong¬ 
doers ; and she filled her court with phil¬ 
osophic spirits, the preachers of the new faith 
in politics. Yet, like all the “liberal” 
despots of the time, she held to the creed 
of tiie divine right of rulers. Her paramount 
object in these various changes was to 
strengthen and aggrandise the monarchy. If 
she thought that good was to be done for the 
people, she never supposed that it was to be 
done by them; and she entrenched herself 
within the lines of absolutism, while she con¬ 
ceived that she was a great popular chief. And, 
in truth, she had done great things for the 
nation. The error was common to all her 
crowned caste. Their reforms were not only 
to sweep away what was worthless and effete 
in the state, but .to awaken the people to the 
sense of its power, and to let the spirit of 
revolution loose; and in her case, as in that 
of others, it was to weaken the classes that 
surrounded the throne, and fill them 
with discontent and alarm, and yet not to 
conciliate the real nation, for ages misgoverned 
in every way, and stirred by the passions of 
the age of Rousseau. 

The revolution came, and Maria Caroline 
was not slow to perceive its tendencies. 
Breaking out in the midst of the sentimental 
dreams of crowned heads and philosophic 
nobles, it fiercely assailed the old order of 
Europe; and the queen toiled hard to array 
a league of kings against a league of Jaco¬ 
binism enthroned in Paris. She did her best 
to arouse her reluctant brothers to crush the 
monster at its birth in France; and she 
suddenly changed into a suspicious despotism 
the kind of paternal government that she had 
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set up at Naples. It was the murder, how¬ 
ever, of Mane Antoinette, and the atrocities 
of the Reign of Terror, that finally determined 
the course of her conduct. She stood out, on 
the stage of Europe, the most passionate, 
revengeful, and not the least able, of the 
enemies of France, and of the blood-stained 
Republic. For nearly ten years she sustained 
the contest. She stopped at nothing to attain 
her ends. She unquestionably committed many 
dark deeds. She proved herself capable of 
fraud and perfidy. But the provocation should 
be taken into account; and those who op¬ 
posed heir were at least equally guilty. There 
is much truth in Napoleon’s remark that she 
ruled “ in those days like an angry woman ”; 
but if she stooped to forgery to raise sup¬ 
plies, if she repeatedly broke faith with the 
envoys of France, if Bhe marched an army 
to Rome without regard to treaties, if she 
set justiee at nought by widespread proscrip¬ 
tions, she was a special mark of Jacobin 
hatred, and she repaid her enemies in their 
own coin. It should be added that the ribald 
slanders urged against her fair fame are, in the 
main, untrue; and Mr. Jeaffreson has clearly 
proved that she was at Palermo when the 
worst acts, perhaps, of her government were 
done without her sanction. After her expul¬ 
sion from Naples in 1806, she still endeavoured 
to prolong the fight; and, though we do not 
echo Napoleon’s phrase that she was “ ready 
to swim in blood to regain her crown,” she 
certainly showed that she had no scruple in 
conspiring against his usurping brother. Her 
nature grew harder and worse with age. She 
tried in Sicily to play the unbridled despot; 
she quarelled with the States and with the 
English minister; and her last years were 
darkened by evil displays of impotent passion 
and malicious plotting. The refusal of the 
powers at Vienna in 1814 to restore her to 
her forfeited tbrone is, we have said, evidence 
of great weight against her. The well-mean¬ 
ing despot of 1780-90 had, in fact, been 
transformed in her struggle with fate into a 
cruel intriguer, thirsting for revenge. 

We must pass lightly over the remaining 
parts of Mr. Jeaffreson’s interesting book. 
They do not contain much new matter. 
Emma Hamilton, he has shown, never fell so 
low as has been alleged by malevolent gossip; 
and the queen is not to be severely blamed 
for receiving her at court as the wife of a 
minister, considering especially the morals of 
Naples. The influence of Lady Hamilton 
over Maria Caroline, it is almost certain, was 
never so great as it is alleged to have been by 
that clever schemer; and all the stories about 
their partnership in vice are unfounded and 
revolting calumnies. It was the queen who 
performed the important services to English 
interests in 1796-98, claimed by Nelson to 
have been done by his mistress. She informed 
our minister of the alliance about to be made 
between Spain and France; and she opened 
the Sicilian ports to the English fleet, in 
order to obtain the supplies it needed before 
it set sad to conquer at the Nile. As regards 
the parentage of the well-known “Horatia," 
Mr. Jeaffreson has very fully proved that she 
was not a child of the queen and of Nelson; 
and he has added something to the conclusive 
testimony he brought forward in a preceding 
work, that, according to common report and 
tradition, she was a daughter of Nelson and 
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Lady Hamilton. Scandals like these, how¬ 
ever, might he let pass, especially as they 
mast vex people still alive. 

"William O’Connor Mqbrib. 


The History of a Slate. By H. H. Johnstone. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The “happy thought” of allowing thenativeto 
tell his own tale in his own way, if not originally 
suggested, was, at all events, first worked out 
in a satisfactory manner by Mr. Churchward 
in his Blackbiriing in the South Pacific. Mr. 
Churchward’s hero, John King Bruce, who 
draws , such a vivid sketch of the horrors of 
the Coolie traffic in the South Sea Islands, 
finds a worthy rival in Mr. Johnstone’s hero, 
Abu-l-Guwah, who paints a no less vivid 
picture of the horrors of the slave-trade in the 
Dark Continent. Both writers have that 
personal knowledge of their respective en¬ 
vironments, and especially that familiarity 
with the social conditions, which are indis¬ 
pensable elements of success in this branch 
of half-imaginative, half-realistic, literature. 
Hence both works stand on nearly the same 
level of excellence in their general treatment 
of the subject; and both are about equally 
successful in conveying to the reader, under a 
somewhat fanciful form, a correct idea of the 
actual relations in their respective spheres of 
action. Where Mr. Johnstone yields the palm 
to his predecessor is, perhaps, in the dramatic 
truth of his personation. At least, it can 
scarcely be said of Abu-l-Guwah that either 
his language or his observations are always 
quite consistent with the character of an 
average Sudanese negro; as when he exclaims, 

“ What curious people you Europeans are! 
You ask so many questions, and you want to 
know, so much about things that do not con¬ 
cern you.” 

But it should he stated in extenuation that 
Abu-l-Guwah is something more than an 
average negro; for at the time he meets his 
European interlocutor at Tripoli he has a 
terrible tale to reveal of his experiences during 
the many years of his enforced wanderings | 
from his native land near the western seaboard 
to the Mediterranean shores. The first thing 
he clearly remembers was playing as a child with 
the skull of one of a neighbouring hostile tribe, 
who had been captured and eaten by the young 
men of his village. One of the last events he 
has to relate is the death of his wife on the 
verge of the thirsty desert, attracted to her 
destruction by a mirage which she takes to 
be “ the great Bea of Bomu.” Here in her 
distraught mind she fancies she sees her mother 
and the house she used to live in; but, after 
running a little way, she throws up her hands 
and “ falls down in a heap.” Then his com¬ 
panions, all runaway slaves like himself, perish¬ 
ing of hunger and thirst amid the trackless 
sands, “ run up and throw themselves on her 
and cut her throat and greedily suck her 
blood.” Presently they fall in with a cara¬ 
van of Fezzan traders bound for Murzuk; and 
so escape a lingering death in the Sahara at 
the cost of their freedom, the narrator enter¬ 
ing the household of a powerful Sherif, in 
whose service he ultimately finds his way to 
Tripoli. 

His tale of woes and adventures filling up 
the intervening years is skilfully told in such 
a way as to embody “ a realistic sketch of life 


in the Western Sudan,” the impression being 
heightened by uniform fidelity to the local 
colouring, and by the tact with which many 
incidents actually witnessed by the author have 
been interwoven in the general narrative. 
Especially characteristic of existence on the 
borderland between Islfim and heathendom 
is the story of our hero’s capture by a band of 
ruthless slavehunters, who raid his native 
village, spreading havoc throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and wasting life out of all proportion to 
the number of wretched victims actually 
carried away into bondage for ever. We know 
from Nachtigal’s account of the state of things 
prevailing in the region stretching south from 
Lake Tsad that the evils of African life are 
intensified in many parts of this border zone, 
where the aggressive Mohammedans are 
brutalised by daily scenes of plunder and 
murder, and where the pagan populations are 
reduced to the last stage of degradation com¬ 
patible with the existence of human society. 
Remembering the scenes described by Nach- 
tigal among the arboreal inhabitants of Kimre, 
we may well believe that there is no exagge¬ 
ration in Abu-l-Guwah’s graphic account of 
the destruction of his people by the slave¬ 
hunting Fulah and Haussa subjects of the 
Sultan of Gashka, who led him away into 
captivity. 

“ They captured most of the runaway party 
who had been concerned in the death of their 
brothers, and brought them into the open plaoe 
where we were lying chained. They tied the 
men to stakes and tree trunks, and lopped their 
limbs off one by one, and then beheaded them; 
they ripped up the women; and lifting up the 
children by the feet, they swung them round 
and dashed out their brains on the stone seats 
in the open square, where our elders used to sit 
under die shade of the big trees. While these 
things were being done a small body of the 
Ful-i m were busy burning the town and cutting 
down the plantations of bananas, and setting 
fire to the ary bush outside the town, so that 
the whole place might be laid bare and afford 
no hiding-place to such of our people as might 
have escaped. All through that day, some in 
the sun and some in the shade, we lay chained 
together in the open square of our town; and 
so we lay all through the night, while the 
Ful-be made big bonfires and roasted our sheep 
and goats.” 

Then follows a picture which should be 
taken to heart by those who speak so com¬ 
placently of the mildness of domestic slavery 
throughout Mohammedan lands in North 
Africa. Every “ happy ” slave in a Moslem 
household represents, at a moderate estimate, 
at least ten lives and an incalculable amount 
of misery and atrocities. 

“ Early the next morning they passed in review 
all of us whom they had oaptured, which, I 
suppose, amounted to one-half of our towns¬ 
people—perhaps some five hundred. All such 
as were aged or deformed or weakly were 
separated from the others, and put on one side. 
Their chains were taken off, ana they were told 
jestingly by the Ful-be that they might go 
where they pleased; but when the poor simple¬ 
tons began to slink off towards the bush, the 
Ful-be, with shouts of laughter, began firing at 
them with their guns and riding them down on 
horseback. Some of the Ful-be horsemen would 
stop for a moment and tie a rope round the 
ankle of one of these fugitives who had fallen 
down, and fasten the other end of the rope to 
his stirrup, and then ride round and round the 
square at full gallop, till the man he had 


dragged with him was simply a shapeless mass 
of blood and bones. . . . AU we slaves whom 
they had selected to take away with them were 
marched in twos and threes to the river, where 
we were made to wash and drink. Here several 
who were mad with grief jumped into the river, 
though they were chained together, and tried 
to swim down the stream; but they all sank to 
the bottom and were seen no more.” 

Nor does Abu-l-Guwah find things quite so 
pleasant in the households of bis Moslem 
masters as might be supposed from certain 
roseate descriptions of domestic slavery in 
Sudan and Mauritania. In one place he gets 
into trouble over a somewhat romantic love 
affair, is tied to a stake, flogged till he 
faints, and left the whole night tied by his 
wrists to the stake until released towards dawn 
by his inamorata. Elsewhere he is lashed 
with “ a great whip made of hippopotamus 
hide ”; whereupon lowering his head he 
charges at his master “like a bull, butting 
him full in the stomach,” and avoids a very 
mauvais quart cTheure by making off and enlist¬ 
ing in the army of a neighbouring potentate. 
And so, getting tired of this “happy slave 
life,” after sundry and diverse blood-curd¬ 
ling adventures, he plunges, with others, 
into the desert and at last reaches the 
Fezzan frontier under the circumstances abovo 
described. 

The horrors of some of the scenes in this 
part of the work almost exceed the limits of 
good taste; and the detailed account, for in¬ 
stance, of the Sultan of Zinder’s atrocities, 
with the doings of his executioner at the 
“ Tree of Death,” might, perhaps, have been 
treated somewhat more summarily without 
much loss to the lesson these things are 
intended to teach. Otherwise there is little 
fault to find with the book on the score of 
accuracy, though the student of Arabic may 
be puzzled to know why the hero’s name, 
Abu’lquwwat, as correctly inscribed under his 
portrait facing the title-page, should be trans¬ 
lated Abu-l-Guwah. The note at p. 140, to 
the effect that Air or Air* is the name of the 
people of Azben, seems also somewhat mis¬ 
leading. Air is, in fact, the Berber, Azben 
the negro, name of this region, whose present 
rulers call themselves Kel-0 wi, that is, People 
of Owi, the place whence they migrated to 
their upland homes in the Central Sahara. 

There is neither a table of contents nor an 
index to the book, which, however, is richly 
illustrated with numerous original drawings 
and sketches by the author. 

A. H. Keane. 


Studies of the Legend of the Holy Grail, with 
especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its 
Celtic O/igin. By Alfred Nutt. (David 
Nutt.) 

A careful search into the origin of the most 
famous and beautiful of the legends of the 
Middle Ages—a legend wb ich has not yet ceased 
to inspire poet and painter, and which must be 
accounted the most worthy spiritual legacy 
the twelfth century has left us—cannot fail to 
be welcome. Mr. Nutt, no novice in the 
field of folklore, has here grappled with a 
task such as tries a man; and he has not only 
succeeded in clearly presenting his own con¬ 
clusions, but in minutely and judicially sur- 
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veying most of the work that has preceded! 
his own on the subject of the Grail. 

After describing the texts on which the 
various existing presentments of the legend 
rtst, and distinguishing the root-forms of the 
earlier versions and the opinions held about 
them, the author turns to the Celtic sources, 
and among them succeeds in identifying the 
several folk-tales which were blent by the 
writers of the PJantagenet court with Oriental 
Christian or Judaic legends into the new and 
wonderful romance which we all know from 
Mallory's noble abridgment. In a following 
chapter the ethical and spiritual ideas that 
have informed the successive phases of the 
Grail legend are touched upon in a few pages, 
which are among the most striking in the 
whole volume. There are appendices added 
on Wolfram and on the S. Brandan story, and 
two useful indices, conclude the whole book 
—a good-sized, well-printed volume of about 
three hundred pages. 

The only way to get a conclusive estimate 
of Mr. Nutt’s progress in the investigation he 
has token up is to read his book; but one 
may usefully summarise his conclusions here. 
Among the formative elements of our Grail 
story that are of Celtic origin, one may dis¬ 
tinguish the stories that have crystalised 
about Percival, who is, of course, Peredur 
and the Amadan Mor or Great Fool of 
Campbell’s West Highland tales. Saoh are 
the Feud-Quest, where a man by the use of 
talismans avenges his kinsman; the Expulsion 
and Betura tale; and the Bespelled Castle tale, 
where a hero goes to an enchanted hold and 
by his questions breaks the spell under 
which the inmates are held—a spell con¬ 
nected with food from a magic vessel. Now, 
one of the characters in these tales is the 
Celtic war god, Bran, with his enchanted 
spear and cauldron. He is associated with 
Avalon, and he is the link by which the 
oriental legends of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
early popular in Great Britain and centering 
round Joseph of Arimathaea the saint of 
Glastonbury, were brought into connexion 
with the cycles of Peredur and his brother 
Gwalchmai (Gawain). This was done in 
the twelfth century; and the result 
was the spiritualisation of the whole story 
and the bestowal upon the Grail of 
that deep religious and ethical meaning, 
which reaches its fullest expression when 
Galahad supersedes Percival as the Grail-hero, 
and when the quest is made the turning- 
point of the whole Arthurian cycle. “The 
history of the Grail is thus the history of the 
gradual transformation of old Celtic folk-tales 
into a poem charged with Christian symbolism 
and mysticism.” The twelfth century looked 
for a fit vehicle to express the new ideas, the 
new faith, the new feelings which were stir¬ 
ring it so profoundly; and this it found in 
the adaptation of Welsh myths. These tales 
were, by their essentially romantic character, 
in full consonance with the spirit of the 
age; and their artistic beauty, their weird 
supernatural colouring, their interesting pre¬ 
sentment of women, even their extravagant 
devotion, possessed special attractions for.the 
society of that time. 

There are numerous points which one would 
be glad to notice or discuss in the course of 
the investigation so briefly sketched here.' As 
to Wolfram’s mysterious authority Kyot, we 


do not see how any critic can doubt that the 
existence of a North French* writer, Guyot le 
Provencal, would be the most natural, the 
most likely, and the most satisfactory way of 
accounting for the peculiarities of his version. 

There is room for a revision of the Grail 
onomasticon: Addanc should be Addaue; 
mancipicelle is simply an old scribal error for 
la haulte pucelle, the damsel orgulons of other 
versions; moroneut is Meroueut, the ancestor 
of the Merwings; Lon git is Longintu; 
Partinal is Parcival miswritten; Wolfram 
must have read Oingrenon, not Quigrenon, to 
account for his King run. 

Prof. Bhys has already succeeded in 
identifying a great number of the Arthurian 
names with their Welsh originals, and will 
give his results in a forthcoming volume on 
Arthur. And by paying heed to the prevailing 
confusions between l and t, b, g ; h and n, b ; 
u and to; e and t; on and m; and duly ascer¬ 
taining coincidence of circumstance, they may 
all finally be identified, wherever the Welsh 
equation is preserved in the Mabinogion, or 
the pedigrees or triads.f It is even possible 
by minute observance of the corruptions that 
names assume to get at the age and pecu¬ 
liarities of the MSS. used by the adaptors or 
copyists, and now lost. 

To touch on a few scattered topics. It will 
be noticed that the Grand S. Graal is elaborate 
in its geography, and that in connexion with 
a journey to Norway it mentions a Wdletcog 
which looks like Wala-skog, forest of wood of 
Welshmen or Frenchmen; and if it could be 
so, is a curious indication of the writer’s own 
knowledge of foreign lands. In the account 
of Heinrich’s poem (p. 27), the analyser 
mistakes the mention of the “ toblier,” 

“ tablier,” chess- or draft-board, a character¬ 
istic Celtic touch. The counsels of p. 150 
are to be compared with the counsels given to 
Sigfred by his uncle Gripe and his Lady 
Sigrdrifa, and represent an early species of 
didactic poetry widely spread over the Teutonic 
world. The well-known testimony of Helyes 
of Borron is not incredible, and has, to my 
mind, been rather unjustly discredited. It 
can surely be reconciled with what one knows 
from internal evidence of the origin of the 
Grail stories. The prologue to the Conte du 
Graal is archaic and worthy of special study. 
Students of the Arthurian cycle should not 
omit to read Mr. Nutt’s subsequent paper 
on Buddha’s alms-dish in the Archaeological 
Review. It should form an appendix to the 
present volume in any fresh edition. 

This book is a distinct step forward upon a 
very difficult path—it is suggestive, it clears the 
way for fresh workers, and gets rid of a good 
deal of useless and baseless guessing once for 
all. It is not tbe least service that Mr. Nutt 
has rendered to British mythography-, and we 
hope that it will not be tho last. The 
extreme beauty of the various parts of the 
Arthurian cycle must always attract students, 


. * There is no need to suppose Guyot to have 
written in PioveB<;al. His name would show that 
he had at some time been in South Gaul, but was, 
when tbe name was given to him, living in North 
Gaul out of the Languedoc. 

t To be added to the name-list are Galagort, 
castle GG 44, Garahiet, magician: Hebron B 7; 
Hortoblande D 15, and Ortoberlande—Broce- 
liande ; Orgellos de landes D 3 ; Pinogres, MA 7 ; 
Yrien Q 28, father of Owein; Ysbidinongyl, castle 
M 24. On p. 118 for 1304 read 1204. 


as it has always attracted poets; and when 
that great spiritual history of the Middle 
Ages, which many of us have dreamt of, 
comes to be written, the real permanent value 
of these noble legends will be made plain to, 
and acknowledged by, many who do not yet 
understand that the history of man’s thought 
in the past is every whit as important as the 
chronicle of the deeds that are done iu 
obedience to the thought. There is certainly 
no achievement of the Celts of Britain more 
glorious than to have wrought out the precious 
materials from which those twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century ‘Welshmen and Frenchmen 
built up this 

“ last glory of the Holy grail 
Flashed from the altar-stone in Oarbonek.” 

F. Yoek Powell. 


Profit-Sharing between Employer and Em¬ 
ployee. A Study in the Evolution of the 
Wages System. By N. P. Gilman. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

In recent years we have witnessed au extra¬ 
ordinary growth of economic literature in 
America. It is distinguished not so much by 
works likely to be of permanent value (though 
Walker, Atkinson, and Wells are fairly en¬ 
titled to be placed in tbe first rank of econo¬ 
mists) as by the number of careful and minute 
studies of particular subjects. Industrial 
troubles have produced the literature, and 
have given it far more of a practical than of 
a speculative character. The present work of 
Mr. Gilman, which has been published both in 
England and in America, is an excellent 
example of such monographs. It is an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on profit-sharing as a means 
of securing industrial peace. The theoretical 
advocacy of the system occupies a compara¬ 
tively small portion of the book, which con¬ 
sists mainly of a statement and critical review 
of a great number of cases in which profit- 
sharing has been actually tried, and has 
succeeded or failed. Though he has tho 
firmest belief in tbe system, Mr. Gilman writes 
with praiseworthy moderation, and generalises 
with the caution of a man who has the 
evidence before him. We have had so many 
schemes for the instantaneous cure of human 
misery that it gives a sense of profound 
relief to find an enthusiast who claims little 
more for his plan than that it will help to 
improve the position of the labourer. 

Mr. Gilman gives a detailed account of 
what one may call the leading cases of profit- 
sharing—the Maison Ledaire, the Co-opera¬ 
tive Paper Works at Angouleme founded by 
M. Laroche-Joubert; the Maison Chaix (the 
W- H. Smith of France); the Familistere at 
Guise ; tbe Paris and Orloans Railway; the 
Bon Marche ; Yon Thiinen’s farm at Tellow; 
and the Briggs Collieries. A large number of 
other cases are briefly summarised. Even 
with regard to cases where profit-sharing has 
been systematically tried the list is far from 
complete; whilo to enumerate all the business 
houses in which clerks and workmen receive 
a share in profits would be a manifest im¬ 
possibility. Still an array of facts is given, 
quite sufficient to enable us to judge for our¬ 
selves of tho value of the system. The Briggs 
case is very properly discussed with much 
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particularity, for there is no doubt that the 
failure of profit-sharing at the Whitwood 
roinpa is to blame for much of the distrust 
•with which, at least in England, similar ex¬ 
periments have been regarded. The facts, 
however, prove little or nothing against profit- 
sharing, and only show that its success must 
depend on the hearty co-operation of both 
employers and employed. The men were 
eventually driven to choose between their 
trade union and the new system, and it is no 
wonder that they judged the former to be 
their surest protection. If, as contended by 
the majority of the shareholders in that case, 
the right to share in profits involves the duty 
to abandon trades unionism, then it appears 
to us that every good friend of the working 
men should advise them to hold themselves in 
the position of independence. Mr. Gilman 
advises employers to adopt a policy of entire 
neutrality towards trades unions, and to trust 
to time and education for the triumph of the 
one system over the other. “ In time,” he 
says of trades unions, “they might come to 
lag superfluous on the industrial stage, since 
the new system would secure the workmen 
far greater benefits than they could offer.” 
We can see no ground for any such expecta¬ 
tion, or for the belief which it implies in 
antagonism between the two systems. Trades 
unions, let us rather hope, have a great 
future before them; and in their strength, 
which as it increases will bring increase of 
wisdom, should be sought our chief security 
for industrial peace. Between them and 
profit-sharing there should be no conflict. 
For, after all, the latter system (as, indeed, 
Mr. Gilman’s many examples show) is but 
a particular mode of paying wages. It has 
many great advantages, material and moral, 
both to employers and employed; but it leaves 
workmen still in the position of wage-earners, 
and so leaving them removes none of the 
reasons for their effective combination. The 
system has its dangers as well as its attrac¬ 
tions. It invites workmen who now work 
hard enough to work still harder; and, if 
uncontrolled by effective organisation on their 
side, it might prove a curse to them, and 
not a blessing. 

Following the example of Miss Calkins in 
her excellent pamphet of last year on Sharing 
the Profile, Mr. Gilman has added a biblio¬ 
graphy of the subject, which, though by no 
means complete, will be found very useful by 
those who have inclination and leisure for a 
minute investigation of the merits of the 
system. It is worth noting that, with the 
exception of Mr. Sedley Taylor’s essays, which 
appeared in 1884, in neither of these lists 
appears a single English book specifically 
devoted to the subject. In magazines and 
elsewhere, of course, it has been repeatedly 
discussed in a fragmentary manner. Among 
the additions which might be made to Mr. 
Gilman’s list are the Report of the Industrial 
Remuneration Conference (1885), the Blue- 
Book on the System of Co-operation in Foreign 
Countries (1886, C. 4783), Godin’s Le 
Qouvemement, and Pare’s Co-tperative Agri¬ 
culture. The last contains a history of the 
Ralahine Experiment, which, as being a case 
of product-sharing rather than of profit- 
sharing, Mr. Gilman regards as outside the 
scope of his inquiry. 

G. P. Macdoheix. 


Harlequinade: a Book of Verses. By Justin 

Huntly McCarthy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
“Young people must be at some harle¬ 
quinade,” says Mr. George Meredith; and 
these verses are the record of Mr. Huntly 
McCarthy’s, though indeed his two former 
volumes have almost equal claim to the title. 
As in the Serapion volume, he is still 
singing 

“ Farewell to youth, farewell to that whioh makes 

Youth seem so fair,” 

which ought to be reassuring to Mr. McCarthy, 
because there is nothing more certain than 
that while “ parting is such sweet sorrow ” 
youth is still a “ tassel-gentle ” not beyond 
lure. 

Ho fit, in London is still for me Mr. 
McCarthy’s pleasantest thing. If he was not 
the rose he had lived very near it. In this 
new volume the fragrance is the same, if a 
little fainter—a fragrance which would seem 
to come of a blend of Omar and Villon with 
this modern Hafiz, and suggesting heliotrope. 
The themes are as frankly pagan as ever— 
daintiest of light loves, sweetest of dead 
flowers, a song, a tune, a colour, a comer of 
bric-a-brac, bits of romping student vMonerie, 
and the not, of course, forgotten “ hymnals 
of wine and flagons.” Yes, it is harle¬ 
quinade ! 

Such poetry is the brightest side of 
pessimism, as James Thomson’s is its darkest. 
It is the poetry of young natures too sensitive 
to miss the tragedy and pathos of life, but 
happily too open to its sensuous charm to sit 
for long in tears. So it happens, perhaps, 
that it never strikes a very deep note, though 
so often with its fingers on the saddest 
strings; for while it is drying one eye the 
other has caught the ripple of a gown, and 
the tear is rainbowed with a new delight. 
The mirth may be hectic, but it is better than 
the new anatomies of melancholy so much in 
fashion. 

To best give a taste of Mr. McCarthy’s 
quality is somewhat difficult, as his verses are 
so equal in charm; but there is nothing more 
typical than these rollicking two first verses 
of “ Estudiantina ” : 

“ Spoon in his cap and guitar on his shoulder, 
Wandering, whimsical student of Spain, 

Laughs at the ways of a world growing older, 
Goes as the winds go and veers like the vane. 

Not for the kingdom of Spain would I moulder, 
Cooped in a town, till my pulses grow colder ; 

We must be free of the hill and the plain. 

Sweetheart, your health in a flagon of sherry, 
Give me a kiss and a wish for the road ! 

We, we are oft with a derry-down-derry, 
Wholly forgetting the wild oats we sowed. 

Vale! dear damsel, as brown as a berry, 

Though you forget me. I'm none the less 
merry: 

Love is a debt that can always be owed.” 

In connexion with this it is a regret that I 
can only draw attention to “ A Beggar’s 
Burden” with its quaint Dog-Latin double 
refrain: 

“ Ridens et bibulans, amans et osculans ! 

Horrens et claudicans, damnans et lacrlmans ! " 

It has the genuine flavour of such things, and 
should have been known to Charles Rrade. 
For bric-a-brac, this “ Fan ” is about as dainty 
as one could desire: 

“ So long as I live in the world, dear God, 

May my heart rejoice for the sake 

Of the fisher who leans with his bamboo rod 
On the shining face of the lake ! 


May my eye delight as I note his nod, 

While he numbers his silver take. 

And my ear rejoioe when his songs awake 
An answering note in the hawthorn brake, 

Where the girl of his heart, Sweet-Pea-in-the- 
Pod, 

Daintily girdled and daintily shod, 

Waits for her lover's return to break 
Her fast on a gilded cake! ” 

But the most charming thing in the volume, 
because the most impudently true, is “A 
Gift.” 

“ Fair girl, you were gracious, and gave me a 
flower: 

I swore, in poetical fashion, 

To keep it in exquisite pledge of an hour 
Of kieses and midnight and passion! 

“ Yet, lo, I fling back at your feet, as you see, 
Your gift! and the moral of this is, 

That your flower and your friendship are nothing 
to me, 

And I care not a curse for your kisses! ” 
Suckling would like to have known the poet 
of the last line, one thinks—“ the devil take 
her.” But I fear they were too conversant 
with rapiers in his day for him to have said in 
praise of one that it 

“ Severs a single floating hair, 

Splits a skull as you slice a pear.” 

For am I not right in supposing that a 
rapier is used almost entirely for thrusting, 
and certainly not for splitting ? A reference 
to Cowden Clarke recalls a score of lines in 
which tiie point, but never the edge, is 
spoken of. 

There are many sonnets in this book, the 
majority impreetiom do thl&tre —a shrine at 
which Mr. McCarthy is a notorious wor¬ 
shipper ; but he writes them too much as if 
they were rondeaus. There should be some¬ 
thing of the richness of old port about a 
sonnet. It should be stately in movement and 
deep in tone, and Mr. McCarthy’s muse has 
more the qualities of champagne. It is the 
difference between the violin and the lute; and 
Mr. McCarthy is a lutist. Therefore, his 
rondeaus and triolets ore better than his 
sonnets. His ballades are hardly so good, I 
think; too many of them being of that 
interrogative type which made Mr. Gleeson 
White’s collection so suggestive of an “en¬ 
quire within ” with the answers left out. 
Mr. McCarthy has most success in his refrains: 
“ No one was half so fair as you! ” is as 
charming as could be for a ballade of the 
actresses of old time, and “ Time has toasted 
the Cheshire Cheese ” a quaint burden for a 
lament of lost taverns. 

But, as I have said, his rondeaus and 
triolets are best. It is pleasant to meet again 
several first known in the anthology above 
referred to, especially “In the days of my 
youth.” I do not remember whether the 
rondel, “ I love you dearly,” is a reprint or 
not; but it is so pretty that, anyhow, I 
cannot do amiss in quoting it. 

“ I love you dearly, O ray sweet! 

Although you pass mo lightly by, 

Although you weave my life awry. 

And tread my heart beneath youi feet. 

I tremble at your touch ; I sigh 
To see you passing down the street; 

I love you dearly, O my sweet! 

Although you pass me lightly by. 

You say in soom that love's a cheat. 

Passion a blunder, youth a lie— 

I know not: only, when we meet, 

I long to kiss your hand, and cry, 

* I love you dearly, 0 my sweet! 

Although you pass me lightly by.’ % 
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Mr. McCarthy holds out the threat several 
times in his volume that it is likely to he his 
last. He is going to 

" Settle down and pay hit bills, 

And, like a decent Philistine, 

Ignore the name of Columbine.” 

From dark hints one may fear that he is to 
make yet another sacrifice of artistic talent on 
the altar of Irish politics. It is to be hoped 
not. Let one of the family suffice the goddess. 
There are plenty and to spare to chant the 
“ Shan Yan Vocht,” and Mr. McCarthy has 
too good a voice for such bawling. Let him 
still remain our Hafiz in London. 

Richabd Lb Gallikhhe. 


HXW HOVELS. 

A Young GirVs Lift. By B. L. FarjeoD. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Clare Strong. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. 
In 2 vols. (White.) 

Judge Lynch, By George H. Jessop. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

A Doth of Sitter. By Deane Hilton. (Son- 
nenschcin.) 

The Oargrave Mystery. By Hugh Coleman 
Davidson. (Frederick Wame.) 

Mote they kept the Faith. By Grace Ray- 
mond. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) 

A Bream of the Northern Sea. By James 
Runciman. (Nisbet.) 

Erie and Connie's Cruise in the South Pacific. 
By C. F. de M. Malan. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb. Fakteoh’s new novel is one of the best 
he has ever written; indeed, but for its in¬ 
ordinate length, it might have been described 
without any qualification as a perfect story of 
the class to which it belongs. The majority 
of the incidents in it—more particularly the 
attempts of poor Lina Durham to escape from 
the clutches of her detestable Aunt Parker 
and her not less odious tormentor and admirer 
Bathgate, and her experiences with the harm¬ 
lessly mad Maxwell and the terribly sane 
Wolf—are told with quite as much power as 
Mr. Farjeon has ever shown, and with an 
ease which he does not always exhibit. Nor 
has Mr. Faijeon ever given us a better 
humorous sketch than Sandy Whiskers, who 
acts as intermediary between Lina Durham 
and her good genius, Nurse Elliot, and also 
does his best to thwart the designs of Aunt 
Parker. Yet in A Young Girl's IAft there is 
a certain amount of literary strain and extra¬ 
vagance. Mr. Bathgate, the villain of the 
story, is too pronounced in everything—in his 
dictatorial insolence of language, in his fierce 
amorousness, in the cruelty with which he 
tramples upon his unfortunate partner when 
he has him at his mercy. Aunt Parker, also, is 
too much of a mere virago. A woman who 
is capable of beating a sane young girl as a 
lunatic would hardly betray her character, if 
not her secret, to the extent that Aunt Parker 
is represented as doing. Singularly enough 
the love-making, which is generally a very 
strong element in Mr. Farjeon’s works, is 
somewhat weak in A Young Girl’s Life. The 
•comic courtship of the eccentric Alonzo is, on 
the whole, to be preferred to the serious 
wooing of Ned Lorimer. Ned’s father, the 
weak-minded, though well-intentioned, partner 
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and tool of Bathgate, recals—though ever so 
slightly—the father of Agnes Wickfield. A 
Young Girl's Life is, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to say, a thoroughly wholesome story. 

Clare Strong is, to all intents and purposes, 
the autobiography of a man of the world in 
the cosmopolitan sense. Clare Strong does 
America, does the continent, does everything. 
He is good enough to take an interest in 
politics and in certain social questions. After 
marrying the wrong woman, who, being the 
personification of “ Profane Love,” deserts 
him, he marries the right woman, who is the 
personification of <( Sacred Love,” and whom 
he might have married, so far as can be seen, 
at a very much earlier date in his life. 
Finally, he died, as the “ editor ” of his 
history assures us, in a remarkably and happily 
sudden manner in “ his beloved Paris.” Clare 
Strong is better rather than worse than most 
stories of the somewhat uninteresting class to 
which it belongs, for Mr. Fitzgerald not only 
writes of a man of the world, but writes like 
one. The American portion of his book is the 
liveliest. 

Judge Lynch is a rather commonplace 
story of Californian life, written with great 
spirit and with due regard to melodramatic 
effects. Jack Scott is condemned to death, 
and all but executed, not once, but a hundred 
times, on the ground of having shot Dick 
Morly, whereas the real murderer is a super¬ 
stitious and half - lunatic schoolmaster, 
Hainan Jeffries. Mr. Jessop is a disciple of 
Mr. Bret Harte, and very much above the 
average of his imitators. But that is practi¬ 
cally the most that can be said of him and bis 
book, except perhaps that it contains a fair 
amount of Irish-Californian humour. The 
resolute but bewildered Sheriff Starkweather, 
who finds himself compelled to arrest the man 
whom his daughter loves, is, next to Jeffries, 
the best character in the story; although both 
Lucy Starkweather and Mrs. Morly, the 
widow of the murdered man, are _ good 
sketches, on which Mr. Jessop has obviously 
bestowed a great deal of pains. He gives, 
however, too much of the character of 
caricature to the “ eloquent ” journalist, 
“ Foxy ” Field. It is quite conceivable that 
he should, on opportunity offering itself, 
declare “ Citizens of San Paolo, the red hand 
of murder has been unsheathed in our 
midst ”; but, being an American, he would 
not have said, “ With the enterprise charac¬ 
teristic of a true newspaper man, I was at the 
scene of carnage before the shooting began.” 
He would have expressed the same sentiments 
in language less unworthy of Jefferson Brick. 

It may fairly be said of A Bash of Sitter 
that, while it belongs to the category of 
temperance novels, it is very much above the 
level of such fiction, in virtue both of the 
vigour of its style, and of the knowledge of 
the seamy side of well-to-do middle-class life 
which is displayed by its author There is, 
undoubtedly, a good deal of the familiar 
teetotal fanaticism in this book. Who, for 
example, has not heard of 
"the vicar, a noted three-bottle man, who 
found any amount of passages in the Holy 
Scriptures, which, he Baid, told directly against 
the new madness, and forced them upon the 
notice of his congregation with all the ability 
and eloquence which his university training 
had developed” P 
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As an offset to this, however, there is the not 
less familiar anti-teetotal fanaticism, given 
utterance to by the hardest drinker in the 
story, who is ready "to stake my professional 
reputation that I’ll find more alcohol in a 
bottle of ginger ale than in what is generally 
sold as lemonade and bitter.” There is, how¬ 
ever, a great deal more than either of these 
bigotries in A Bash of Sitter. The character 
of Charles Bolton, the well-meaning but weak 
son of a total abstinence doctor, who, through 
forsaking the creed and practice of his father’s 
house, loses his situation, and is brought to 
the verge of ruin, is well drawn. Still better, 
in its way, is the portrait of Fletcher, Bolton’s 
brilliant but, of course, drunken friend, who, 
at the close of the book, is found gambling in 
the now overdone Monaco. The exposure of 
the dexterous English “captain ” by the still 
smarter and more resolute American is very 
cleverly detailed; and the death of Fletcher, 
though it recalls that of Lord Frederick 
Yerisopht, is a powerful scene. There is, 
also, unquestionably, a good deal of sub- 
Dickensian humour in Mr. Hilton’s Bohemian 
sketches. 

The author of The Oargrave Mystery is to 
be congratulated on having scored one decided 
success. He keeps his seoret till the very last. 
The most experienced reader of fiction of the 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau order, although he 
may have a suspicion that the too decorous 
Alfred Gargrave is the murderer of Ruth 
Dale, will not contemplate the possibility 
that he is not Alfred, but a scoundrel imper¬ 
sonating him. For the rest, The Gargrave 
Mystery is a story of a very commonplace type, 
whioh is, in parts, roughly if not even hurriedly 
written. The amateur detectives—Parson 
Baby and Captain Skottowe—who conduct the 
hunt for the missing Ruth Dale and her lover, 
George Bourne, who disappears shortly after 
her, are originals of a too ostentatiously 
“ rough diamond ” character; and, as for the 
besotted and conceited detective Gorry, it is 
difficult to understand such a creature even 
attempting to discover crime. Criminal in¬ 
vestigation regarded as one of the high atts is 
but in its infancy in this country; but Scotland 
Yard is not quite of the stuff of which Gorry 
is made. It is rather a pity that The Gar¬ 
grave Mystery had not been brightened by 
some genuine sentiment; for the light comedy 
dashed by mild Bohemianism, which is pro¬ 
vided by Dick Gargrave, is hardly sufficient 
by itself for the purposes of relief. 

The preposterous length of Mow they kept 
the Faith renders it almost unreadable. Had 
its author told her story of the Chevaliers— 
the very interesting and morally noble 
Huguenot family, whose members “ keep the 
faith ” in Languedoc until such of them as 
have not suffered martyrdom escape to Eng¬ 
land—in about a hundred pages, it would 
have been thoroughly enjoyable. Miss (or 
Mrs.) Raymond is steeped in Huguenot history 
and is filled with the Huguenot spirit; and 
she here reproduces the intrigues and alarms, 
the terrors and consolations, of one of the most 
interesting periods in French history. At 
least three of her characters also—the loving 
but somewhat vacillating Eglantine, her 
dogged and high-spirited husband Henri, and 
her guardian angel and foster-brother Rene— 
are almost ideal portraits of the historioaj 
kind. 
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As a writer of realistic but yet wholesome 
fiction, Mr. Bunoiman has both a power and 
a field of his own. Bat in A Dream of the 
Norik Beet he has been obviously hampered by 
his “ purpose,” which, as he makes no 
attempt at disguising, is to illustrate and 
eulogise the work of the Mission to Deep Sea 
Fishermen, with which the name of Mr. 
Mather is so honourably associated. He has 
produced, not perhaps better, but better* 
sustained work than anything that he gives 
in this volume. Some of his new storm- 
pictures are, however, quite as Turneresqueas 
any that Mr. Bunoiman has ever painted. They 
suggest, indeed, the question whether there is 
not at least a slight element of exaggeration 
in his account of the risks run by those who 
carry on beneficent work, both of the mis¬ 
sionary and of the medical kind in the North 
Sea. Three of his characters—Mr. Cassall, 
Marion Dearsley, and the fearless scientific 
enthusiast Lewis Perrier—are exceptionally 
well-drawn. 

Capt. Malan’s account of the adventures of 
little Connie and Eric Egerton in the South 
Pacific is an agreeable Christmas book pub¬ 
lished a few months in advance. It has 
even less plot-interest than such works 
usually have. Silas Owen, a retired officer 
of the Boyal Navy living in Burwood, a 
suburb of Sydney, with his nephew and 
niece, haring been ordered a sea voyage, 
carries them off with him in the Sparkling 
Wave to Fiji, and a hundred other places in 
the South Seas. They are shipwrecked, and 
have various adventures with natives, both 
of the land and of the water, while, of 
course, they pick up a good deal of geography 
and natural'history. Capt. Malan’s story, in 
short, runs on well known lines. But it is 
pleasantly written, as well as instructive. 
Eric and Connie are from first to last children 
in their prattle, their ideas, their unconscious 
but sufficient courage, and show no signs of 
taking on pedantry or priggishness. 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT THEOLOOT. 

“ Imperial Parliament ” Series.— Church 
Reform. Edited by Albert Grey and the Hon. 
and Bev. Canon Premantle. (Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Albert Grey’s preface, and Canon Fre¬ 
mantle’s introduction, explain the object of 
this little volume. It presents in seven essays 
the aims and ideals of those who desire that the 
Anglican Church, in place of being disestab¬ 
lished or left as it is, should be reformed. A 
useful paper of " Preliminary Statistics,” and 
three appendices tabulating and comparing the 
various schemes of reform already before the 
publio, make the book complete as a handbook 
on its subject. The subjects and authors of the 
essays are as follows: “ The Besonrces of the 
Church of England,” by Mr. G. Harwood; 
“The Comparative Failure of the Church 
System,” by Bev. C. W. Stubbs; “ The Bemedy 
—not Disestablishment,” by Bev. G. S. Beaney; 
“ Lessons from the History of Church Beform,” 
by Canon Fremantle; ‘‘The Practical Pro¬ 
gramme of Beform,” by Mr. P. L. Gell; “ A 
National Church and Social Beform,” by Bev. 
S. A. Barnett; ‘‘The Bearing of National 
Church Beform on Beligion,” by Bev. J. Id. 
Davies. It is obviously impossible to criticise 
adequately in a short spaoe the work of so 
many experienced and thoughtful writers. 
Canon Fremantle, in his introduction, puts 
forward six proposals to which the scheme of 


reform advocated in the volume requires assent. 
Of these. Nos. 3 and 6—that a more equitable 
arrangement be made of stipends and parishes, 
and that the sale of livings he abolished—are 
approved by many who would not agree to the 
others, and the necessity for them is shown 
most convincingly in §§ iii. (6) and iv. of Mr. 
Stubbs’s paper. No. 5—that the Aot of Uni¬ 
formity be modified—and No. 2—that exchange 
of pulpits between Churoh and Dissent be made 
legal—are more or less involved in Nos. 1 and 
4, which are the important and distinctive pro¬ 
posals of the essayists. No. 1 is the proposal 
of Mr. Albert Grey’s Church Boards Bill—that 
the peopje of each parish should, without dis¬ 
tinction of religious denomination, share with 
clergymen in the administration of the churoh 
and parish. No. 4 demands the abolition of 
subscription by clergymen. Beaders of Mr. 
Stubbs’s essay will be left with a strong con¬ 
viction of the necessity of some sort of reform, 
and Mr. Barnett and Mr. LI. Davies sketch for 
us a Church fulfilling functions which at 
present the English Church does not fill, but 
whioh Christians can scarcely consent that the 
visible Churoh should be without; and yet we 
cannot think that there is any present prospect 
of “ Church Beform ” coming about. If we are 
to accept Mr. Htnbbs’s principle, “ that it is 
better to leave things as they are than to 
legislate when there is no decisive drift of 
opinion in the nation,” it is to be feared that 
some time must elapse before it will be possible 
“ to treat the Churoh of England as identical 
with the English nation.” Mr. Grey, indeed, 
almost admits this. He hopes to convert “ a 
large number of Liberationists into zealous and 
ardent Church Reformers,” but does not expect 
much support from any party in the Churoh. 
It is an unfortunate fact that in these latter 
days the state or nation has become to many 
Christians synonymous with “the world” of 
their Gospels, and till this belief is rooted out 
the proposals of the “ Church Beformers ” will 
seem impious to them. But while we hold that 
there is no ohance of either the English Church 
or the English nation accepting the proposals 
of these essays at present, yet the ideal of a 
national Church advanced in them is the only 
one whioh can claim to have any meaning; and 
the religion of the future, if there is to be any 
at all, must be organised as this volume sug¬ 
gests. The information collected in the book 
will be found exceedingly useful by all inter¬ 
ested in Church politics, whatever their views 
may be. 

The Faith of the Gospel. By A. J. Mason. 
(Bivingtons.) The same cause which makes so 
much religious poetry weak and ineffectual 
produces similar results in the case of religious 
philosophy. Freedom of the imagination in 
the one case, and freedom of the intellect in 
the other, are necessary to the attainment of 
striking excellence. The author must write 
with authority and even with originality, which 
is specially hard when he has at the same time 
to be orthodox. Mr. Mason, in his exhaustive 
and able volume, does not altogether succeed 
in making the dry bones live. We cannot 
admit that the reasonable philosophy which he 
labours to extract from the Christian records is 
really the essence of Biblical teaching. We are 
left with the feeling that his theology is 
occupied very largely with what is left obscure 
in the Old and New Testament, and we are 
doubtful whether after all it is wise to attempt 
to dispel the obscurity. A discussion, for 
instance, of the union of the human and Divine 
natures in Christ very rarely edifies, and the 
New Testament says little to satisfy curiosity 
on the point. Such subjects, moreover, as the 
“ Condition of the Faithful departed,” and the 
nature and functions of angels, cannot be 
treated systematically. It is, in fact, a want of 
1 intellectual sincerity to assume that they are 


treated systematically, or even consistently, in 
Scripture. But Mr. Mason’s book is able; it 
is the best handbook of theology we are 
acquainted with. It is clear and simple in 
style, and assumes no special knowledge on the 
part of its readers. It is, of oourse, Anglican 
in its views, and many Churchmen even will be 
quite unable to accept its teaching on the 
Euohariat, or to admit that the grace of 
Christian virginity is higher than the grace of 
marriage; but it is everywhere candid and 
earnest, and inspired by the spirit of the sen¬ 
tence in the preface which “ withdraws before¬ 
hand . . . any word whioh sounds im¬ 
patient or bitter or inflammatory or supercilious 
or in any way uncharitable.” Those Christians 
who differ most widely from the author will 
find much in his book that will help them, 
and everywhere the careful and scholarly 
arrangement of the subject will be useful to 
students. 

Christian Economics. By Wilfrid Richmond. 
(Bivingtons.) “ The purpose of this book is to 
enforce the principle that economic oonduot is a 
matter of duty, and, therefore, part of the 
province of conscience and morals.” This is 
Mr. Biohmond’s account of the object of his 
sixteen sermons. They are of very unusual 
merit. The importance of their subject has 
been fully recognised of late years, but it is 
very rare to find preachers or moralists whose 
knowledge of political eoonomy is sufficiently 
thorough to make their criticism worth 
attention. Mr. Richmond has carefully and 
patiently qualified himself to speak. He 
acknowledges that he owes much to Mr. 
Buskin; but he comes to different conclusions, 
and writes without the animus against com¬ 
merce and political eoonomy which makes many 
impatient of Mr. Buskin’s guidance. Taking 
such subjects as competition, labour, property, 
wealth, and co-operation, he endeavours to 
disoover what Christianity teaches with regard 
to them. The result is a volume of great 
originality. It does not claim to be exhaustive 
or rigidly systematic; but it states and estab¬ 
lishes certain leading principles, and is fall of 
pregnant and valuable suggestions. It differs 
from the school of thought headed by Mr. 
Buskin in seeing some soul of goodness in 
competition, and in displaying some respect for 
modern political eoonomy; but it is at one 
with Mr. Buskin in the belief that economics 
cannot be divorced from morals or governed by 
other than ethical principles. Although Mr. 
Richmond’s style is quiet and reflective, it is 
condensed and occasionally earnestly eloquent; 
but the originality and freshness of the thought 
prevent the reader from notioing graces of ex¬ 
pression. The sermons will bear reading many 
times. 

A new volume of the “ Epoohs of Church 
History ” series is The Arian Controversy, by 
H. M. Gwatkin. (Longmans.) The author ex¬ 
plains in a brief preliminary note that it is 
largely, though not entirely, an abridgment of 
a former work of his, Studies of Arianism, 
differing from it chiefly by the omission of the 
Gothic portion of the narrative, as properly be¬ 
longing to another volume of the series, which 
may be taken as an indirect promise on Mr. 
Gwatkin’s part to write that volume. As de¬ 
signed for a wider olass of readers than his 
larger book, the abridgment inoludes the 
omission of a good deal of the technicalities of 
the Arian controversy, its broad outlines being 
carefully drawn; but the minute turns of 
phrase which mark it even more than any other 
of the polemical disputes in the ancient Oriental 
Church are disregarded, though of oourse those 
whioh were the actual watchwords of the con¬ 
tending schools are duly reoorded. Mr. 
Gwatkm has put his finger unerringly on the 
chief intellectual defect of Arianism—its un- 
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sound logic, and has noted also its untenable 
position as a kind of mid-term between the 
higher paganism of its time and Christianity. 
The genesis of the book places it high among 
the volumes of the series to which it belongs; 
for it is a much more feasible literary task for 
a competent writer to abridge a work of his 
own by the process of reducing the general 
scale, than to produoe an entirely new book 
which shall present all the Salient points in a 
very small oompass without the risk of injudi¬ 
cious omission on the one hand, or of obscurity 
on the other, by reason of ovor- compression. 
In one detail, the smaller book improves on 
its predecessor, in that the lists of works for 
the student to oonsult are classified according 
as they are oooupied with various aspects of 
the general subject, whereas the reader is left 
to do that for himself in the Studies of 
ArianUm. 

BiUe Characters. By Charles Beade. (Chatto 
& Windus.) The freshness, vigour, and direct¬ 
ness which attraot us in Charles Reade’s novels 
have not failed him in these papers and notes 
on Biblical subjects, which are only too short 
and fragmentary. Inasmuch as vigour and 
freshness are unusual virtues among theological 
writers, we are very grateful when we find them 
in papers on Nehemiah and Jonah. Mr. Reade 
is confessedly a novice at the work of Biblical 
criticism, and, moreover, a somewhat 
intolerant and dogmatic novice ; but so crisp, 
terse, and vivid a sketch as his original and 
interesting account of Jonah is rarely met with. 
Clergymen and other professional students of 
tiie Bible will reoeive a most valuable lesson if 
they will read with an understanding spirit 
these attempts by a distinguished student of 
human character to enter into the minds aod 
motives of some of the heroes of Old Testament 
history. We only regret the shortness and 
incompleteness of the contents of the book. 

Gospel Sermons. By Dr. MoCosh. (Nisbet.) 
Readers of Dr. MoCosh’s philosophical works 
will not need to be told, as they are in the 
preface to this work, that the teaching of 
philosophy does not exhaust all the author’s 
intellectual and spiritual energies. Nor will 
they require any information from us as to the 
precise method and oast of theology to be 
fonnd in his pulpit addresses. It will suffice 
to state that his sermons are in matter and 
manner precisely what we should have expected 
from him. They are dear, able expositions of 
sacred subjects from a narrow and ultra- 
dogmatic standpoint. 

The Gospel according to St. Paul. By Oswald 
Dykes. (Nisbet.) Why Dr. Dykes should give 
the comprehensive title “The Gospel of St. 
Paul” to an exposition of the first eight 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans it would 
not be easy to say. That these chapters 
contain a consecutive and homogeneous argu¬ 
ment few expositors would deny. But it is an 
argument advanced for a special purpose, and 
is a trifle overcharged with Rabbinism and 
Jewish scholasticism. “The Gospel of St. 
Paul ” would be best arrived at by bringing 
together his chief doctrines and expositions 
from all his epistles, with especial stress on 
those which best illustrate the grand principles 
of his thought, or which approximate most 
closely to the teachings of the Gospels—his 
doctrines, e.g., of the letter and the spirit, and 
his exposition of Christian love. Dr. Dykes 
manifests considerable insight into St. Paul’s 
standpoint in the earlier half of the Epistle to 
the Romans, and his book will be acceptable 
to his admirers. About half the volume, we 
may add, has already seen light in the pages 
of the Homiletic Magazine. 

Christianity mads Science ; or, a Life’s 
Thoughts on Religion and Marvels. By T. 


Prescott. (Williams & Norgate.) The life 
whose “ thoughts ” are here ohronicled has so 
recently oeased that we desire to speak with 
becoming reverence of the estimable author. 
At the same time truth compels us to say that 
we regard the leading thought and aim of the 
book as founded on a misconception. In the 
commonly accepted senses of the words 
Christianity is one thing and scienoe another; 
and to speak of these terms, or rather of the 
things for whioh they stand, as if they were 
or could be made, convertible, involves a mis¬ 
apprehension which seems to us misohievous. 
It may be admitted that what Mr. Prescott 
terms “ the intellectual element ” has its place 
as an indispensible factor in the final formation 
of a religious oreed; but it is quite possible to 
admit this without assuming the necessity that 
Christianity can or should be transmuted into 
science. No greater injury can be done to 
Christianity in the true meaning of the term 
than this assumption that it is capable of or 
benefited by intellectual demonstration. Mr. 
Prescott must have forgotten, if he ever leamt, 
the profoundest lesson of Butler’s famous 
Analogy, as well as the signification of the 
well-known maxim “ We walk by faith not by 
sight.” 

True Philosophy. By 8. P. A. Caulfield. 
(Hatchards.) Though labelled “Philosophy” 
this is to all intents and purpose a theological 
book. It is the kind of reply which Mr. 
Caulfield thinks might be made to the late Lau¬ 
rence Oliphant’s Scientific Religion. Whether 
that work admitted of any reply may well be 
doubted. What is indubitable is that it does 
not admit of the reply which Mr. Caulfield has 
here prepared for it. The book is conceived in 
the narrowest spirit of evangelical dogmatism, 
and is, therefore, just as unsatisfactory as the 
wild speculations it is intended to counteract. 

The Tree of Life ; or, the Development of 
the Dootrine of life Eternal in the Scriptures 
of the Old Covenant. By John 8harpe. 
(Cambridge: Deighton & Bell.) We have 
given the whole title of this work for the 
reason that its metaphorical title “ The Tree of 
Life ” sets forth very incompletely its design. 
Mr. Sharpe is a Hebraist, and much of the 
work consists in translations of particular 
passages into English. But, as a rule, his 
translations cannot be commended either for 
their aoouracy or for their style and rhythm. 
This, to take a single example, is Mr. Sharpe’s 
rendering of a well-known passage: 

‘' For he knoweth our frame; 

It is remembered that we are dust. 

Frail man, like the grass are his days; 

As a flower of the field so he flonrisheth. 

For a wind bath passed over it and it is not, 

And its place can recognise it no more.” 

With regard to the general subjeot of the 
book, while it presents the reader with a few 
thoughts worth considering, its chief use is 
that it supplies a catena of Old Testament 
passages which the author thinks involve a 
belief in a future world, and may therefore be 
used as a set-off against Archbishop Whateley’s 
essay, and the passages he accumulates, showing 
that the Jews could not, on the whole, have 
believed in the existence of suoh a world. 

The Life of St. Jerome. By Mrs. Charles 
Martin. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) A 
popular life of St. Jerome, whioh need be 
merely a careful reproduction of M. Amedee 
Thierry’s work, would doubtless find readers in 
England; but Mrs. Martin has not succeeded in 
giving us this. Her tone of indiscriminate 
praise is specially unfortunate in the case of 
suoh a man as Jerome, whose faults are in¬ 
separable from his temperament and typical of 
his time. The account of the quarrel with 


1 Rufinas is a pieoe of special pleading for 
Jerome; and the language used regarding 
Origan makes the whole dispute about hu 
writings incomprehensible. He was a “re¬ 
markable heresiarch, who more than two 
centuries before had sown the disastrous and 
prolifio seeds of heresy and oonfusion, destined 
to work terrible havoc in the Church.” This of 
a man who had so much in oommon with 
Jerome, from a declared worshipper of the 
latter, raises the suspicion that lbs. Martin’s 
knowledge of Origen is slight. The student 
of history will not find that this bio¬ 
graphy supersedes the careful sketoh of Mr.' 
Cutts in “TheFathers for English Readers,” 
although it is longer and more pretentious. 

The Religion of Freemasonry. By H. T. 
Whymper. (George Redway.) That Free¬ 
masonry has claimed a religious basis and 
signification has always been an aooepted truth 
amoDg the most benighted of those who are 
outside the charmed circle of initiation into its 
mysteries; but the meaning and extent of its 
religious claims has generally been veiled in an 
appropriately dim haze of vagueness and 
obscurity. In this work, however, Brother 
Whymper has courageously attempted to lift 
the veu. How far his attempt has met with 
success we must leave to the decision of. 
members of the craft. The gist of the book 
seems to be the discussion of the relation of 
Christian to Mohammedan, Hindu, and other 
lodges in respeot of the sacred book pertaining 
to each creed; but it oontains a large amount 
of information, some of a very quaint not to 
say grotesque character, on the growth and 
usages of Freemasonry, whioh renders the 
volume interesting to the general reader as well 
as to masons themselves. 

The Redemption of Man. By D. W. Simon.' 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. dark.] The author 
describes this work as “ Discussions bearing on 
the Atonement,” and he himself adds that “ it 
does not in any sense pretend to be a complete 
treatise on the doctrine of the atonement.” 
Notwithstanding this incompleteness, the work 
runs to 440 pages octavo; and it is conceivable, 
that had the author exercised the virtue of con¬ 
ciseness, he might have oontrived to say some¬ 
thing on the subjeot that the general reader 
would have oared to read. But the book is 
diffuse in style, and aridly scholastic in treat¬ 
ment, though containing here and there some 
pregnant thoughts. It cannot be said in any 
way to throw more light on a subject which. > 
however important, has received quite as much 
illumination as it is oapable of receiving. The 
interesting part of the subject is the historical, 
and for this the English student will have 
reoourseto Baur’s well-known but little read 
Lehrc von der Versohnung. 

“ Clabk’s Foheion Theoloqicai. Libhaby.” 
New Series. VoL 33.—Old and Hew Testament 
Theology. Translated from the German of 
Heinrich Ewald by Rev. Thomas Goadby. 
(Edinburgh: T, & x. Clark.) Notices of Die 
Lehre der Bibd von Oott will be found in 
jvol. ii., 635, and voL iv., 369, of the 
Academy. A translation by Mr. Goadby of 
the first volume of this work has been already 
issued in the “ Foreign Theological Library ” 
under the title of Revelation : its Nature and 
Record. The volume before us is a translation 
of the second and third volumes, and, if not 
brilliant, will be found sufficient by the student. 
We are not sure that the translator has been 
wise in “ selecting,” and occasionally condens¬ 
ing, his original. However ably suoh a task 
is performed, it is apt to be unsatisfactory; 
and, in the case of a book whioh will be read 
mainly by students and scholars, is quite 
unnecessary. The translation will probably be 
most useful to those who know the original. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. F. T. Palgbave has completed the 
Treasury of English Sacred Lyrical Poetry, with 
the formation of whioh he was entrusted by 
the delegates of the Clarendon Press. The 
selection is ranged under three books: the 
first dating from about 1500 to 1680 (but 
mainly finding its materials in the seventeenth 
century); the second, from 1680 to about 1820; 
the last, thence to our own time. Short bio¬ 
graphical notices of the writers (except a few, 
such as Spenser, Milton, Oowper, or those 
still living) have been added, with explanatory 
and glossarial notes. The volume will be 
published early in September. 

Dr. A. Nansen, while he was in this country, 
made arrangements with Messrs. Longmans for 
the publication of a narrative of his expedition 
aoross Greenland, illustrated with maps and 
engravings. The book will not be ready for 
issue until next spring. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. announce 
for early publication in the coming season The 
Diaries of Sir Motes and Lady Montefiore, in 
two volumes, with numerous illustrations. It 
will give a record of their life and work, from 
1812 to 1883, with the addresses and speeches 
of Sir Moses; his correspondence with ministers, 
ambassadors, and representative bodies; full 
acoounts, in his own words, of all his missions 
in the cause of humanity; firmans and edicts 
of eastern monarchs; his opinions on financial, 
political, and religious subjeots; anecdotes 
relating to men and events of his time. The 
work has been edited by the late Dr. E. Loewe, 
the oriental scholar, who accompanied Sir Moses 
Montefiore on his mission to Damascus and 
Constantinople in 1840. 

MESSRS. Sampson Low have in preparation 
a new series of short biographies, “ The Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria,” under the general 
editorship of Mr. Stuart J. Beid, author of The 
Life and Times of Sidney Smith. Among those 
who have promised to contribute are Mr. J. A. 
Fronde, tne Marquis of Lome, Mr. Henry 
Dunckley, and Mr. G. W. E. Bussell. 

Mb. Douglas Bt W. Sladbn, who has 
recently been on a visit to the United States 
and the Dominion, has there collected materials 
for a companion volume to his Australian 
Poets. It will be entitled Younger American 
Poets, and will include selections from the work | 
of W. D. Howells, Joaquin Miller, Paul Heyse, 
Sidney Lanier, Helen Hunt, &o., as well as 
examples of Canadian poetry. 

Mb. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
who is turning into modern English, for the 
Early English Text Society, the Anglo-Saxon 
poems in the Exeter Book whioh he is editing, 
finds that the words ran naturally into blank 
verse. He neither expected nor intended this; 
but his version shaped itself of itself into iambic 
measures in nine lines out of ten. 

A volume of Stories from Oarleton, with in¬ 
troduction by Mr. W. B. Teats, will be pub¬ 
lished in the “ Camelot ” series for September, 
in substitution for More’s Utopia, which had 
been promised. 

A new novel, entitled An Odd Man's Story, 
by h'rs. J. Gordon Archer, will be published 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. will 
publish immediately a volume of poems, entitled 
Reveries, Rhymes, and Rondeaus, by Mr. William 
Cartwright Newsam. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who 
claim to have established in 1871 the first 
system of “newspaper literature” in this 
country, announce works of fiction by the 
following novelists during 1890: Thomas 
Hardy, William Black, Justin McCarthy, W. 


Clark Bussell, David Christie Murray, G. B. 
Sims, George Manville Fenn, G. A. Henty, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Adeline Sergeant, Dora Bussell, 
L. T. Meade, &o. They have also made 
arrangements for a number of short stories 
and miscellaneous papers for the Christmas 
season. 

The commission formed by the Boyal 
Academy of History of Madrid to celebrate the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of America— 
of which the Duke of Veragua, a lineal de¬ 
scendant of Christopher Columbus, is vioe- 
president—has decided to offer two prizes (of 
£1200 and £600) for a literary competition. 
The work, whioh should notexoeed two volumes 
of 500 pages each, may be written in Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, German, French, or 
Italian. 

“ The vastness of the subject necessitates that the 
paper should be a highly finished work of art, not 
so much from the richness of diction, but rather 
from the general arrangement and neatness of 
style; for its nobility and beauty should spring 
from the simplicity of the phraseology, and from a 
just appreciation and careful judgment.” 

We quote the following from the last annual 
report of the Mercantile Library of New York, 
which is, we believe, the largest publio library 
in that city. During the year 7315 new 
volumes were purchased, raising the total to 
223,544. The number of volumes put in cir¬ 
culation was 158,683. Of Mrs. Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere 140 oopies were bought; of Mrs. 
Deland’s John Ward, 62 ; of Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, 35; of Motley's Correspondence, 
26; and of Max O’Rell’s Jonathan and hit 
Continent, 36. To give a notion of the prompt¬ 
ness with whioh the librarian meets a possible 
demand for a new book, the following figures 
will suffice. On April 13, four publishing 
houses in New York and one in Boston each 
advertised a new book. The books were by 
five different authors. An order was given for 
115 oopies of them. They were received, cata¬ 
logued, stamped, made ready for circulation; 
and, before the library dosed on the day they 
were published, all but two of them were in 
the hands of subscribers. 

A regent number of the Literarisches Central- 
blatt contains a very favourable notice of Mr. 
E. C. Thomas’s scholarly edition of the Philo- 
biblon of Bichard de Bury, which was reviewed 
in the Academy of April 27. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The next number of the Contemporary Review 
will contain an artide on “ Our Position in 
Egypt,” discussing very fully the progress 
made in finance, public works, improved con¬ 
dition of the fellaheen, &o. Although anony¬ 
mous, it is understood to be written by one of 
the best authorities on the subject. In the 
same number, Mr. Athdstan Biley follows up 
his short memorandum in the Foreign Office 
Papers by a full discussion of “ Turkish Mis¬ 
rule in Armenia.” 

A very fully illustrated paper on “The 
Life and Work of Millet,” by Mr. D. 0. 
Thomson, will be begun in the forthcoming 
number of the Magazine of Art. An article 
entitled “ The Kemoozers Club,” by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, will deal with the chief armour-club 
in the world, forming one of the “ Glimpses of 
Artist Life ” series. 

A NEW feature in the September number of 
the Artist will be the first of a series of “ Letters 
to Living Artists.” The letters will be by 
different writers, personally acquainted with 
the painters and sculptors addressed; and the 
first of the series will be to Sir Frederick 
Leighton, by “ W,” 


The Scots’ Magazine for September will 
print a full report of the speeches delivered at 
the opening of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery by the Lord Justice General, Lord 
Lothian, and the munificent donor, Mr. John 
Bitchie Findlay. It will also contain the 
address on “ Education” delivered lately at the 
prize-giving of the High School, Glasgow, by 
Mr. Henry Craik. 

The Lyceum for September will contain the 
following articles: “The Workman’s Grie¬ 
vance” (IL), “ Governments and Philan¬ 

thropists,” “ Giordano Bruno and United 
Italy,” “Mr. Pater as an Essayist,” “Dar¬ 
winism Pure and Simple,'*’ “ St. Vincent of 
Paul and his latest Biographer,” &c. 

Cassell’s Magazine for September will con¬ 
tain a paper by a barrister, entitled “ Next-of- 
Kin,” intended to remove a popular miscon¬ 
ception as to the amount of the funds in the 
hands of the Court of Chancery. 

In the Quiver for September will be pub¬ 
lished a paper on “ Cruelty to Children,” by 
Dr. Buxton, the late secretary of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A troubadour’s last song (a.d. 1300). 

[Tbcisio, son to the great Genoese admiral. Lamp* 
boria, went forth into the Atlantic on a voyage of 
discovery in 129i, and never returned. 

Lam pa's eldest son was slain at his father’s side 
in a sea fight. On seeing him foil feir came on 
the whole ship’s company; but Limpa loftily 
rebuked them, and ordered his son’s body to be 
thrown into the deep, telling them, for their com¬ 
fort, that the land could never have afforded his 
boy a nobler tomb .—Benvenuto da Itnola. 

A troubadour of Genoa, being asked why he no 
longer sings, thus answers:] 

Gonz is Tedisio. Silent is my lyre. 

And, till his barque return, shall silenoe keep. 
Till home he come for Genoa's brows to reap 
Fresh laurels and my Muse again inspire. 

Tedisio, son to that heroic sire 
Who not in clay would have his children sleep ; 
But his slain first-born oast into the deep. 

On which our race their proudest wreaths acquire. 

Fit sepulchre for Genoa's cavaliers, 

Art thou by one more Doria tenanted 
By my Tedisio ? Silent then shall be 
This loyal harp for ever, and my tears 
Shall mourn my minstrelsy and friendship dead 
And buried with him in thy vaults, O sea ! 

G. T. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The illustration of Le Livre for August is a 
somewhat severe, but very graceful, binding for 
the editor’s Son AUttse la Femme by M. Buban. 
It appears to represent a series of oblong tool¬ 
ings, one within the other, enclosing a plain 
panel; the tooled portions being relieved by 
four oval medallions of female heads. The letter- 
press includes a paper on “L’Estampe Fran- 
gaise Moderne ” by M. Uzanne (recommending 
a new society), a notioe of some uncollected 
pieces of Musset by M. Glinel, a bibliographical 
note on Macchiavelli by M. de Bochessauvre, and 
a further instalment of M. Druion’s chronicles of 
literary infanticide—all good matter and well 
in place. 


MSS. LEFT BY THE LATE PROF. 
DUNCAN H. WEIR. 

The following list of the MSS. left by the late 
Duncan H. Weir, D.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Glasgow, and 
now deposited in the University Library, has 
been communicated to us in the hope that it 
may prove useful to theological students. 
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Portions of the material, we believe, have 
already been utilised by Prof. Cheyne in his 
work on Isaiah, and by Prof. Driver in his 
forthcoming Note* on the Hebrew Text of the 
Boole* of Samuel. 

1. Extended, exposition of (Jen. L-vi. 7. Disser¬ 
tations at the beginnings and dose of sections, 
and careful verbal examination verse by verse. 
(Dated 1871-2, 1873-4.) 

2. Uniform in size and style with preoeding, 
and evidently intended to follow it. Notes and 
dissertations on (Jen. vL 9 xii. Also, notes on 
Gen. xxxvt, and a few on ch. xlix. Also, sum¬ 
mary from Tnoh’a Komnuntar iibcr di* Genetic, 
second edition, introduction on the subject of 
Ssga and Myth. 

This volume seems to be more fragmentary than 
the preceding, leaves being left blank here and 
there for future notes. There is sn elaborate 
table of “ God’s appearances to the Patriarchs,” 
giving in the original the phrases by which the 
appearances are described. (No date ) 

3. Briefer notes on Genesis, various portions, 
viz.: 

(a.) xxUL-xxviii. 

(b.) xxxiii., xxxv., xxxvii. 

(».) xl.-xlii., xlv. 

Id.) i.-iv. 15, vi. 9-ix. 

(*.) xil, xv., xviil., xix., xvi., xvii., xx.-xxii., 
xxv., xxix., xxxii, xxxvi., xxxviiL, xxxix., 
xliii., xliv., xlvL, xlvii., xlviii., xlix , L 
Not all equally full. (Dated from 1862-1874-5.) 

4. Gen. to Num. xxi. Brief notes in the form 
of correction or emendation of renderings of the 
Authorised Version. The first page has the 
heading of “ Revision of Old Testament ”; and the 
notes were, no doubt, prepared in connexion with 
Dr. Weir's work on the Old Testament Revision 
Committee. Sis emendations are generally sup¬ 
ported by references to parallel passages in the 
Hebrew Bible, the versions or commentaries. The 
notes seem uninterrupted within the limits indi¬ 
cated. 

5. Num. xxii.-l Sam xv., uniform with pre¬ 
ceding. 

6.1 8am. xvi.- , uniform with preoeding. It 
does not extend beyond 2 Sam. iv. 13. 

These three volumes would be valuable as show¬ 
ing Dr. Weir's latest view of the passages in 
question. 

7. A commentary uniform in style and size with 
1 and 2. Deut. i.-xix. Very full. 

8. Deut. xx.- . Uniform with preceding. The 
commentary extends to chap. xxix. Thereafter 
follow: (a) “ Paul Kleinert, Das Deuteronomium 
(4) “ Questions as to the origin and authorship of 
Old Testament Scriptures, particularly the his¬ 
torical books.” 

9. Isaiah i.-end. Short grammatical notes, full 
of labour; references to almost every word, or 
indications how often the word occurs. At the 
end— 

(a) Special examination of ch. vii. 7-16. 

(4.) Ch. L, An enquiry into its date. 

(e) Chap. iL-iv., Special examination of 
date, Ac. 

(d.) xiiL, xlv., examination of authenticity. 

(«,/) On the " Chaldees” and “Philistines.” 
(g, A.) On xviii., xxiii. 12, xxiv.-xxvii, xxxviii. 
10, tqq. 

10-19 form a complete extended commentary on 
Isaiah, on the uniform plan followed in 1,2, 7, 8. 

10. Isaiah i.-xii. 

11. Isaiah xfii.-xiv. 21. 

12. Isaiah xlv. 21-xvii, 14. 

13. Isaiah xviii.-xxi. 

14. Isaiah xxiL-xxvU. Notes on xxii., xxiii., 
are wanting. Those on the later chapters in this 
volume are more fragmentary. 

15. Isaiah xx Till. -xxxv., fuller notes. 

16. Isaiah xL-xlvl., fuller notes. 

17. Isaiah xlvii.-xlviii., short notes. 

18. IsaHkh xlix.-lix., except ch. lviii., lix., in the 
laborious and full style of the more complete 
M9S. 

19. Isaiah lx.-lxvi., briefer notes. Then follows 
“Comparative Occurrences in the Proto- and 
Dcutero-Isaiah of certain words and phrases.” 

20. Fall and elaborate notes on— 

(a.) Jeremiah i., iU. 6-ix. 

(4.) Ezekiel i., ii., viil., and a beginning to 
ch. ix., unusually full notes. 


21. Briefer notes on— 

(a.) Ezekiel i.-xxii., xxxvi., xxxvii. 

(4.) Jeremiah i.-vi., xiv.-xv., xxi.-xxiii, x., 
xxiv. 

(«.) Gen. i.-ii. 

22. Brief and probably early notes on— 

(a.) XIL Minor Prophets. 

(4.) Canticles: Grammatical notes and trans¬ 
translation. 

(e.) Ecclesiastes i.-xii. 

(d) Daniel viii., Zech. ix.-xl. and ix. 9-17. 

23. Contributions to Fairbaira’s Biblical Dic¬ 
tionary, with a few additional notes. 

24. Notes on the Psalms— 

(a.) Brief and very early cotes on and transla¬ 
tion of Psalms i.-xvL, xix., xx., xxii.- 
xxiv. 

(4.) Later working notes on Psalms i.-lxxil 
(«.) Comparison of Psalms xviii. and 2 Sam. 

25. Fuller notes on Psalms xiv.-xviii., xxii., 
xxili.-xxiv., xL, xlv.; unusually full notes. 

26. (a.) Notes for Dr. Fairbairn's Dictionary, 

“ On the Canon.” 

(4.) Notes supplementary to twenty-five 
above on Psalms xxv.-xliv., xlvi.-xlix. 

27. Notes on Psalms l.-lxxvii. 

28. (a ) Notes on Micah iv. 8-v. 

(4.) Notes on Psalm cx. 

(e.) Notes on Psalms lxxviii. -lxxxix. (con¬ 
tinuing 27). This volume is in the 
fuller and more expanded style. 

29. (a.) Full commentary on Lamentations. 

(4.) Full commentary on Ruth. 

(«.) Psalms cv.-ovii., xc.-xcv., cL-civ., 
xcvi.-xcix. (continuing 28). 

30. Notes on Proverbs I.-xv. 

31. The Book of Job: briefer notes on the 
whole book and “ Summary of Argument.” 

32. Fuller notes on Job i.-xiii. 

33. Fuller notes on Job xlv.-xxix. 

34. Fuller notes on Job xxxil.-xlii. 

35. Ecclesiastes: full discursive notes. 

36. Daniel: full disoursive notes; appended is 
“ Daniel Kara root 5." 

37. A course of Elementary Hebrew Grammar: 
incomplete. 
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COBRESPONDENCE. 

THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 

PALATINE 68. 

Oxford: August If, 1889. 

To the Northumbrian glosses already pub¬ 
lished (Academy, May 18 and June 29) I have 
still another to add, which Mr. Lindsay inad¬ 
vertently omitted from the copy of the glosses 
which he gave me, but included in the copy 
he made for Dr. Whitley Stokes, from whom 
I have just received it. This new gloss htrutbeg 
(see below) has been miswritten by the Irish 
scribe for herutbergae (= W.S. heorotberge), and 
is evidently intended to denote the fruit of the 
mulberry tree. This O.E. heorotberge, which 
occurs several times in the Glosses—Wright- 


Wuloker 33 1 * (—Corpus GL 1333) and 443“*, 
where it translates mora; 203** heortberge = 
celsa agrette, sicomoroi, and 409 lt —frago *— 
survives as the hartberry of our modem dialects. 

It is noteworthy that in herut-, as well as in 
tifu, the vowel of the root-syllable still remains 
unaffected by the following u, which points to 
the conclusion that the glosses in the ninth- 
century Vatican M8. are copied from an older 
one of the eighth century, probably of the 
earlier part of that oentnry. In support of this 
conclusion we may refer to forms like Herutford , 
Cerotaes et, &o., in the Moore MS. of Beda’s 
Historia (about 737), or to the metudcea, hefaen- 
ricaee, and heben of Caedmon’s hymn, which is 
contained in the same MS., and compare them 
with the Heorutford (Beda, Hist, iv., elenohus, 
and 5) and Georte* ei (Beda, Hist. iv. 6) of the 
Cotton MS. Tiberias 0. II., whioh belongs to a 
somewhat later period of the eighth century 
(cf. Sweet, Oldeit Texts). This shows that 
the so-called u-(o-) umlaut took place in 
Northumbria during the eighth oentury, and 
the absence of it in the herut- and tifu of the 
Palatine glosses may be urged in proof of their 
early origin. In the other dialects this u-(o-) 
umlaut made its appearance abont the same 
time as in the north. In the Epinal Glossary 
(beginning of the eighth oentury) an original 
e or t, for instance, has, with one single excep¬ 
tion, been preserved unaltered when followed 
by a back vowel; while in the somewhat 
younger Corpus Glossary « and i have, under 
the same circa ms tanoes, been changed, with 
very few exceptions, to to and to (cf. Dietei, 
Sprache und Mundart der iiltesten englischen 
Venkmdler). 

For convenience of reference, I here reprint 
all the Northumbrian glosses of the Palatine 
MS. 

(1.) Fob 12 b (P». 74,14): 

“ Dedisti eum escam etc. .L eo quod timore eius 
pieces ad terrain aethlopiae ueniunt. Timet enim 
et manducat unum quodque animal in marl alteram. 
Et dicant quod vii minoribus satarantur maiores, 
ut vii JUcai tclacc fyllu, tifu eclat hronact fyllu, tifu 
Arena* hualact fyllu.” 

(2.) FoL 15a(Ps. 78, 45): 

“ Et ranam .i. frees. Et dedit erngini .i. brandtgur- 
Et labores eorum locustae. Et occidit in grandine 
.1. grando com igne. Et morns eorum .L pro 
omni ferad arbore possnit .L aliquando finotus 
eius albas, aliquando rnfus, aliquando niger .1. 
htrutbeg 

(3.) Fol. 20 b (Ps. 90, 13) : 

‘ 1 Oonuertere, domine .i. ad nos rogantea. Usque- 
quo .1. nudu hiru toot alt.” 

The suggestion which Prof. Cook makes in 
explanation of the first component of the gloss 
brondegur (Academy, August 10) is eo very 
obvious that it has probably occurred to many 
readers of the Academy besides himself. It 
certainly had occurred to me before I sent the 
gloss for publication. But, after careful con¬ 
sideration, I did not adopt it, as there is no 
satisfactory evidence of the use of brond (brand) 
in England in the sense of “ mildew, blight,” 
earlier than the seventeenth oentnry (Dr. 
Murray’s earliest quotation is 1639), for I do 
not share Prof. Cook’s opinion that the reading 
brond, oom, in Wright-Wuloker, ia “ undoubt¬ 
edly better” than Sweet’s brondoom ; in faot, I 
am inclined to think that the latter is the 
correct form. I take brondoom to mean “ rust 
produced by burning ”—in the case of iron the 
“rust produced by burning” is the so-called 
“ hammer scales ” or “ smithy scales ” (Fe» O.) 
to which the glossator would naturally apply 
the term oom, as well as to the common red 
rust due to moisture (Fe« O a + water)—in which 
case the first component brond would simply 
have its ordinary meaning of “burning,” not 
that of “mildew.” In support of my view I 
may refer to the somewhat similar gloss tinder- 
om in Wright-Wulcker 402 41 (ferrugine—gra - 
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ghoewe itene obbe sinderome), where not only the 
tinder, bat also the grceghcewe iten points rather 
to smithy soales than to ordinary red rust. 

That the first component of brondegur may 
he the O.E. brond [brand) used, as in Modern 
English and German, in the special sense of 
‘‘mildew,” is not impossible; but, in the 
absence of any trustworthy evidence that it 
was so used in England until eight or nine 
centuries later—in tne absenoe, too, of any 
satisfactory explanation of the second com¬ 
ponent—the matter must still be regarded as 
“ not proven.” 

A. S. Napier. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Batbmloes, Dublin: August IS, 1689. 

I have been anxiously watching the corres¬ 
pondence in the Academy, expecting to see 
some notice taken therein of the remarkable 
expression used by Mr. 'Whitley Stokes in the 
issue of December 1, viz, “ The corrupt dialects 
called modern Irish.” 

These words, coming from a scholar of such 
reputation, would naturally convey to the minds 
of those intending to study the Irish language 
that modern Irish is worthless for philological 
purposes, whereas the present spoken language 
is really the only efficient key to the under¬ 
standing of passages innumerable in the Irish 
of the older periods. This can easily be proved 
by showing how scholars well acquainted with 
old and middle Irish, but ignorant of the 
modem spoken language, fall into egregious 
mistakes, from which a fair knowledge of 
modem Irish would have saved them. Of these 
scholars perhaps one of the most pertinent 
examples is that of Mr. Stokes himself. I 
shall accordingly proceed to give a few 
instances in support of my statement. 

In the Revue Celtique for May 1886, Mr. 
Stokes gives a short poem from the Book of 
Leinster, with a translation, vocabulary, and 
notes. The poem is so simple that any fair 
modem Irish scholar would have not the least 
difficulty in understanding it—always suppos¬ 
ing that Irish scholarship includes a knowledge 
of the spoken language—though the poem 
contains a few antiquated, if not obsolete, 
words. Even an illiterate Irish speaker would 
understand it if read to him. And yet in 
translating this poem Mr. Stokes has fallen 
into several mistakes, from which a knowledge 
of the despised modem Irish would have saved 
him, such mistakes as no Irish speaker would 
commit. 

For instance, at line 33 of the poem, 

“ A slut daidib is gall cet,” 

Mr. Stokes translates, “ There is a sword, the 
pledge of hundreds,” the correct translation 
being—“ There is a sword equal to a hundred.” 
The word, gell, the modem geall, does indeed 
sometimes signify a “pledge” ; butit has many 
other meanings, one of them being “equal 
to,” as in this phrase. In modem Irish, when 
signifying a “ pledge,” “ equal to,” “ like to,” 
it is followed by the preposition le, formerly 
also re, as It geall re bhtith marbh duit an riocht 
i n-a bh-fuile (Seating’s History, p. 384, 
Halliday’s edition), “ For you promise fair for 
death in your present state ’’—literally “ For it 
is equal to being dead for thee, the condition 
in which thou art.” Again: “ Cibc labhras ar 
an dara modh it geall le h-easbaidh atbaisg do 
bheith air u ’’—literally “'Whosoever talks after 
this second manner, it is equal to the want of 
speech to be upon him.” In the spoken 
language at present they have in Waterford a 

S roverb: “Is geall le sgeul maith gan aon 
roch sgeul ”—“ It is equal to a good tidings to 
be without bad tidings ”; and in Glare, another 
proverb; “ Atharraeh oibre is geall le sgith e ”— 
a change of work is equal to a rest. 


Line 47: j 

“ Bendachals each d& oheli.” 

This, according to Mr. Stokes, means “ Bach 
bleated the other.” Now the real meaning is, 
“Each tainted the other.’” It is true that 
beannuigh means either “ bless,” or “ salute ” ; 
but when the former is the meaning the object 
is direct, and in the accusative, as, “Do 
bheannuigh 8(5 e ”—“ He blessedhim” (Gen. xiv. 
19); whereas when the word has tne latter 
signification the object is indirect, and in the 
dative, with the preposition do, as “ Do 
bheannuigh sc dhtiibh ”—“He saluted them” 

(1 Sam. xxx. 21, Bedell's translation). An 
Irish speaker would say—Do bheannuigh mi dh6 
’s ni bheannochadh ti dham —“ I saluted him and 
he would not return the salute.” 

Lines 151, 152: 

“Buailid cohathlam ar neoh, fennaid, cascrald, 
can fuirech.” 

This is rendered—Deftly smites our horses, 
flays, destroys, without delaying. W.S. 
“Smiting” (t.e., killing) and “flaying” are 
oorrect; but catcraid here does not mean 
“ destroys,” whioh can be at onoe perceived, 
even from the oontext. Cotgairt is here, 
“chopping,” “ cutting up for the spits,” and 
in this sense the word is still employed in every 
Irish-speaking locality in the four provinces. 
Thus, At d an bh6 d’d cotgairt would mean, 

“ The cow is being cut up ” (t.e., to salt the 
meat). The following oommon story will 
illustrate this. It is said that the Sean 
riabhaeh, an old greyish cow, laughed in a 
sportive way at March when that boisterous 
month was nearly at an end. March being 
offended at the jeering borrowed in revenge 
three days from April. The story then 
proceeds—“ An chtud Id bhi ti dd basgadh; an 
dara 14, ar togbhdil, ague an treas 14 da 
cotgairt,” The first day she had to be dragged 
out (of some marshy place in which she stuck); 
the second day she had to be raised (being 
unable to get up on her feet); and the third 
day she was being out up (butchered or flayed). 
Cotgair has the meaning of “ flayed ” in one 
passage of Keating, treating of death. I can¬ 
not now lay my hand on the passajge; but there 
can be no doubt as to the meaning, inasmuoh 
as it refers to an unjust judge whose skin was 
hung over his seat on the bench, as a warning 
to any of his successors who should be tempted 
to follow his example. 

Line 168: 

“ Arai beith can blad oentrath.” 

This is rendered by Mr. Stokes—“ Because of 
beiog foodless for one watch.” Trdth is not a 
“ watch,” but the “ time ” of a meal. Eadar- 
thrdth is a common word for dinner-time. Thus 
also, “ Greim d 4 bolgam ni shlogainn tri 
trdlha ”: “A bit nor a sup three times. I used 
not to swallow” (Midnight Court). Again: 
“ Do throisgflnn leat naoi d -ihrdth ” (A. 
Battery). 

Line 177: 

“Mdchtar an tene ba this.'’ 

This is rendered—“ That fire that lay below was 
quenched.” The meaning is rightly given by 
the Hiberaicism still in use—“ The Are that 
was down was quenohed,” equivalent to—“ The 
fire that was burning (had been lighted) was 
quenched.” So also, cuir teine slot, “put 
down” a fire, make a fire. “Eirighad’ 
shuidhe, a chailin, cuir tios prataoi a’s feoil,” 
“ Stand up, girl, put down potatoes and meat,” 
t.e., put potatoes, &o., on the fire (Old Song). 

In this little poem there oocur a few more 
mistranslations equally manifest to any modem 
Irish scholar, and several things that are open 
to doubt; but I think enough has been cited 
for my purpose, which is not to find fault, but 
to show dearly that a man cannot be a first- 
class Celtic scholar without being acquainted 


with modem Irish. I do not know a single 
writer at the present day, among those who 
have acquired the reputation of being in tire 
first rank of Celtic scholarship, who, in treating 
of ancient Irish literature, has not committed 
errors that he would have avoided had he known 
the modern Irish language. 

Furthermore, this appears to be admitted by 
these scholars themselves. It is only a couple 
of weeks sinoe the Bev. Dr. McCarthy stated 
before the Royal Irish Academy that it was 
vain for anyone to set up as a dictator in Irish. 
And not many weeks previously Mr. Whitley 
Stokes said that a table of errata should be 
appended to every publication in Irish, follow¬ 
ing out his own practioe; for he had appended 
such a table to the most elaborate of his works. 
Though he had been somewhere about nine 
years engaged in the preparation of the 
“ Festiology ” he had some hundreds of words 
in its corrigenda et addenda. To these again he 
added a considerable number of other correc¬ 
tions in the Revue Celtique. And I may remark 
that these tables should be a model for all 
critics, there not being in them a single bitter 
allusion or statement. 

If you are willing to insert any more on the 
same subject, I shall in another short paper be 
able to point out where all our Celtic scholars 
who write for the press, excepting only Mr. 
Standish H. O’Grady, have often erred 
egregiously, and this, not in difficult passages, 
but in things that would be quite easy to any 
person knowing modem Irish fairly. I shall 
also show to demonstration, if permitted, that 
an acquaintance with the language at present 
spoken, at least in the west and south of 
Ireland, is essentially necessary for a good 
Irish scholar. I am afraid this point is too 
much lost sight of by students of Celtic, and 
by philologists in general. The Irish scholars 
who constitute the working members of the 
Council of the Gaelic Union all speak Irish. 
In the interests of Celtic philology, I trust 
that you will give the wide circulation of the 
Academy to the above remarks. 

John Fleming, 

Editor of the Qaelic Journal, 


THRAKIAN “ OLOR ” AND NORSE “ OLAFR.” 

Eastbourne : August 19,1889. 

Away from books, I have read at the sea¬ 
side W. H. Stevenson’s letter on “ Olaf and 
Skythian Oloros” in the Academy of August 17. 

First of all, I may mention that it is not as a 
specially Skythian, but as a Thrakian, name 
that I have compared Olor with Olafr. The 
meaning of the final r in the Norse word, and 
the history of that name, as well as the various 
attempts at solving its etymology, I think I am 
tolerably well acquainted with. It is on account 
of the intricacies connected with the latter subject 
that I do not wish to load your columns with a 
discussion that does not properly belong to the 
question at issue; or I might as well go into 
the similarly difficult etymology of the German 
name “ Armin.” . 

When objection is taken to the equation of 
Olor with Olafr on aooountof “ the initial vowel 
of the Scandinavian name being long, while that 
of the Skythian [Thrakian] name is short,” I am 
afraid I might say more than the columns of 
the Academy would bear about the differences 
of accentuation and vocalisation in the various 
dialects of the same language—differences which 
at onoe show that objection to be utterly “ in¬ 
admissible.” I have devoted some attention to 
German dialects during a lifetime. To give 
but one or two instances concerning long and 
short vowels, that which in High German is 
Adolf, becomes, in south-western Franconian 
speech, Addolf; both syllables being pronounced 
with extreme rapidity. Jukob, in thejjsame 
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dialect, becomes JSkkob. The Franks, by the 
way, I hold to be an intermediate link between 
the Phrygo-Thrakians and the Norsemen. In 
support of some of Mr. Fressl’s statements, I 
have adduced linguistic proofs of this in the 
fuller articles whioh have appeared in the 
Magazin fiir die Literatur det In - und Autlandes. 

Germans in general now say Glut, Gras. 
Some of our northern populations, however, 
say, Ghitt, Grdtt; yet in the genitive oase they 
lengthen the vowel: del G loses, det Grates, 
I have heard men oi culture stick to 
the correctness of this change. Vdllkommen, 
in the pronunciation of some of our south¬ 
eastern populations, becomes vollkdmen. Kdm, 
with them, beoomes kdmm; Btrdtse, Str&tse; 
Schudnthdler, BchiodnnthdUer, and _ so forth 
This may be heard even from the lips of the 
best educated, in whom the influence of the 
native dialect is, however, strongly ingrained. 

In face of such facts (and in judging of 
language I do not go by mere book-lore) I have 
no difficulty in believing that Olafr or Olor 
may very well have got a short initial vowel 
among some of the numerous tribes of the 
Thrakun race, which, according to Herodotos, 
was only inferior in numbers to the vast 
Indian population, and whioh doubtless had 
dialects as different as those existing in Upper 
and Lower Germany. 

Perhaps the above remarks might already be 
enough to show that there is no “absurdity” 
in the comparison made between the two names. 
For my part, wishing to discuss questions of 
learning with proper amenity, I will take no 
notice of that expression, but rather turn to 
another point of fact. The Greeks and the 
Bomans, it is well known, had not a very 
delicate ear for the niceties of foreign lan¬ 
guages. Hence we have always to take into 
account some insufficiency in their rendering 
of the sounds of a “ barbarous ” tongue. The 
often somewhat throaty or slum d pronunciation 
and the peculiar broken vocalisation of some 
populations of Teutonic kinship may often 
have puzzled a Hellene. Nor is it always easy 
to fix the sounds of a language by a mere 
alphabet. Those who will look at another 
recent treatise of Hr. Fressl {Die Uutik det 
baiwaritchen Landvdkee) will see what strata¬ 
gems have to be resorted to in order to render 
the characteristics of Bavarian speech. Is not 
the same the case in a large measure with 
English dialects ? 

In Bavarian folk-speech a great deal of the 
Gothic element still lingers—so muoh so that 
certain letter-changes which have occurred in 
all other High German dialects have not yet 
taken place in Bavarian. From this we can at 
once see the fallacy of the assertion that, five 
centuries or so before our era, the Olafr name 
must have resembled Analoip(os) rather than 
Olor(oe). I contend that there are traoes of a 
High Thraltian and a Low Thrakian speech, if 
I may say so, in the linguistio remains of that 
race. Among the Thrakiana—whom we also 
know as Threkians and Thre'ikians - the Phrygs, 
or Phrygians, were also contemporaneously 
called Brygs, Brigs, Bryka, or Bregs. Simi¬ 
larly, the Makedonians said Aprodite, Bilippoe, 
Balakros, instead of Aphrodite, Philippop, Pha- 
lakros. To speak of a cast-iron law of letter- 
change is, therefore, again “ inadmissible.” 

The Germanic kinship of the Thrakians is held 
by some of the foremost inquirers to be well 
established. Looking to other evidence which 
may be drawn from their language, I for my 
part regard the “Olor” name—insufficiently 
recorded though it may have been—as a most 
likely counterpart of the well-known Norse 
one. Let us not forget that it was from the 
neighbourhood of the Black Sea, where 
Thrakians of the numerous Asic name dwelt, 
that the tribal saga of the Scandinavians makes 


the Asic people migrate to the North, where 
this conquering dan established the Asa 

wor8hip - Kael Bliot. 


SCIENCE. 

An English-Pertian Dictionary/. Compiled 
from Original Sources. By A. N. Wollas¬ 
ton. (W. H. Allen.) 

Ik 1882 Mr. Wollaston published an abridged 
English-Persian dictionary in octavo contain¬ 
ing some 15,000 headings in 462 pages. He 
now gives us a much fuller dictionary in 
quarto embracing, perhaps, upwards of 40,000 
articles in 1491 pages. At the same time in 
very many cases the original articles have 
been largely expanded, so that the proportion 
of the new work to the old is far greater than 
that of eight to three. The matter of the 
smaller dictionary, so far as we have been 
able to compare, seems to have been incorpo¬ 
rated into the greater, from which it may be 
assumed that Mr. Wollaston’s experience of 
the value of his original work has been favour¬ 
able. The test of time, indeed, seems almost 
the only one applicable to a work of this 
nature; for the critic can satisfy himself com¬ 
pletely only as to a limited portion of it, and 
here “ a handful cannot be taken as a speci¬ 
men of an ass-load,” for chance may have 
guided him to an exceptionally favourable or 
unfavourable sample. 

The dictionary is stated to have been “ com¬ 
piled from original sources ” A fairly clear 
idea of these sources can be gathered from 
the preface to the smaller work. They may, 
on the whole, be considered satisfactory, 
though as regards the scientific terms, the 
exact sources might with advantage have been 
specified. No Persian scholar who has been 
without the assistance of a Persian acquainted 
with botany, for instance, can be unaware, if 
he has investigated the subject at all, how 
extremely difficult it is to give with 
scientific accuracy the equivalents of botani¬ 
cal names. In many cases scarcely any two 
dictionaries agree. Handjeri previously to 
Wollaston is, perhaps, the most accurate. Let 
us compare authorities in a few of the Um- 
belliferae. For “anise,” Wollaston gives 
anisun, raiiydnah-i rumi, lady an ; Handjeri 
gives anisun, raziydnah-i rumi ; Ninolas: 
anisun, rdiiydnah, lady an ; Berge: rdiiydnah ; 
the Alfazu ’1-Adviyah explains anisun by 
(Persian) ladydn-i rumi. For “fennell,” 
Wollaston gives: rdiiydnah, lady an, bikh-i 
hull ; Handjeri: rdziydnah, lad lukhm; 
Nicolas: thivid, thivil; Berge: thilit, thivil ; 
the Alfazu ’1-Adviyah explains rdiiydnaj by 
(Persian) Iddydn. As equivalents of “dill,” 
Wollaston has: thilif, thilid; Handjeri: 
shivii, thivil ; Nicolas omits; Bergd: thilit; the 
Alfazu ’1-Adviyah describes thilit —(Persian) 
thivil —as like fennell and of strong odour 
(? dill). For “cumin” Wollaston gives: 
kamun, lira, jird; Handjeri: kammun,zirah; 
Nicolas: kemmun, iirah; Berge omits; the 
Alfazu ’1-Adviyah explains kammun by (Per¬ 
sian) li'ah-i kirmd'd, iirah-i tiyah. For 
“caraway” Wollaston has: tirah-i leirmdnl, 
zirah-i tiyah; Handjeri: kardrd, tirah-i 
rumi ; Nicolas omits; Berge omits; the Alfaz 
under Karviyd gives (Persian) zirah-i rumi, 
zirah-i thdmi. Thus Wollaston and Handjeri 
generally agree. The Alfazu ’1-Adviyah differs j 


ih a lew particulars from both, but seems to 
establish Iddydn as the equivalent of “fennell,’’ 
ladydn-i rumi as that of “ anise,” and tirah-i 
rumi, or tirah-i thdmi, as that of " caraway." 

Before the appearanoe of the dictionary 
under review, the principal resource of Persian 
scholars was Handj&i’s JDictionnaire Fran fait- 
Arabs-Per tan st Two. The main object of 
that valuable work, however, being tbe 
furtherance of Turkish studies, all the 
examples given are in that language. Palmer’s 
work and Wollaston’s earlier dictionary, good 
generally so far as they go, are small. Berge’s 
work is a mere vocabulary, and Nicolas’s, 
though larger, is not yet completed. The old 
work of Wilkins is almost valueless, so that 
as a matter of fact Wollaston’s is the first one 
calculated to satisfy fully the student’s re¬ 
quirements. As he intimates, the sins of 
omission are few; and, so far as may be j udged 
from a careful examination of various passages, 
the sins of commission do not seem so serious 
as to detract materially from the value of the 
work. 

Mr. Wollaston in general, so far as we have 
gathered, omits but little in his renderings of 
the different headings, the equivalents offered 
being co-extenBive with the various meanings 
of the word except in the case of certain 
terms synonymous in some of their senses. 
The attentive reader of the “ Akhtar,” how¬ 
ever, may be a little surprised not to see his 
familiar itlimtuj namiidan as the equivalent of 
“ to sound ” in the sense of “ to toy to gather 
a person’s inclinations.” The expression 
kdti kardan meaning “ to mix ” {e.g., water 
with wine— of. the French “ couper ”) occurs 
so often in conversation that the omission of 
that equivalent is also somewhat strange. 

Such omissions, however, do not strike us as 
being more numerous than must inevitably find 
their way into a work of such magnitude; and 
it would be a more grateful task to enlarge 
upon the very many excellences of it, if the 
space at our command permitted. All Persian 
scholars owe the author a heavy debt of 
gratitude for his undertaking and bringing to 
so successful a termination so onerous and in 
many respects ungrateful a task. In the case 
of a language like Persian, in which so little 
has been done save by native lexicographers, 
the work of finding precise equivalents is 
enormous; and it must necessarily be to a 
considerable extent tentative, until repeated 
attempts and very extensive experience, 
assisted often, as regards phrases and sen¬ 
tences, by happy inspirations, plaoe it upon 
the required level. In this place we might 
recommend to the Persian scholar possessed 
of the necessary ability, experience, and 
leisure a thorough and exhaustive study of 
the Persian adjective and preposition. With 
reference to the latter we should have been 
glad to see in the work under review the 
preposition which is required after each in¬ 
transitive verb pointed out in connexion with 
that verb. This, of course, would have aided 
to the compass of a work already very large 
unless smaller type had been used. The type 
actually used, though contributing to the 
handsomeness of the volume—a stately quarto 
—is unnecessarily large. With smaller type, 
the work might have been contained in 
two or three octavo volumes, which would 
have been much handier for use. 

Charles Edward Wilsoh. 
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TWO BOOKS ON PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

A Text-look of Physiography cr Physical Geo¬ 
graphy. By Edward Hull. (C. W. Deacon & 
Co.) By using the terms “ Physiography ” and 
“Physical Geography” as synonyms on the 
title-page of this work, the author seems hardly 
to realise the distinction that exists between 
these two departments of knowledge. Physi¬ 
ography is properly a study of nature as a 
whole, and is, therefore, a much wider subject 
than physical geography. Notwithstanding 
this slight confusion of terms. Prof. Hull has 
produced a very useful little book. The first 
part is astronomical, and deals with the earth 
as a member of the solar system. Then follow 
sections on terrestrial •physics, and on the 
physical features of the earth; and it is espe¬ 
cially in this part that Prof. Hull’s wide expe¬ 
rience in geological work stands him in goop 
stead, and impresses the book with an indi¬ 
viduality. Finally, the distribution of life on 
the globe is discussed, the section on the dis¬ 
tribution of plants having been contributed by 
Mr. F. W. Burbidge, of the botanic gardens 
in Dublin. The work is illustrated by a number 
of excellent little maps, clearly printed in 
colours, which are likely to prove of much 
service to the student who iswithont a physical 
atlas at his elbow. At the same time, it might 
have been well to omit the ideal section through 
the earth’s crust, which forms the second plate, 
and has little to reoommend it. In fact, dia¬ 
grams embodying mere conjecture are apt to 
produce in the mind of the young student false 
impressions, which are extremely difficult to 
•radicate. 

A Sketch of the First Principles of Physio¬ 
graphy. By John Douglas. (Chapman & Hall.) 
The author of this work has evidently a clear 
idea of what is embraced by the science of 
physiography. In his prologue, he chats 
pleasantly with his reader concerning the 
activities of nature which may be seen in play 
on the sea-shore; but he soon lays this light 
style aside, and plunges seriously into the 
subject of gravity. His statements are gener¬ 
ally clear: but errors have sb'pped in, appar¬ 
ently due to carelessness in proof-reading. 
Thus, the formula for determining specific 
gravity (p. 7) is so printed as to be quite mis¬ 
leading to the student. Nevertheless, the book 
contains much that is well worth reading, and 
it is evident that some of the latest and best 
authorities have been consulted in its prepara¬ 
tion. The plan of the book is, on the whole, 
good; and the systematic statement of results 
in a tabular form is a feature which may prove 
useful to the student preparing for examina¬ 
tion. It is a pity that where so much of the 
text may be spoken of favourably, the illustra¬ 
tions should be of an extremely crude character. 
The frontispiece, it is true, is formed by a 
geological map of Sonthem Britain, well 
printed in colours; but even this is not 
Altogether satisfactory, inasmuch as a spread of 
blue colour represents what is vaguely described 
as “ limestone,” without a word of reference as 
to its age. 


SLAVIC A. 

The last number of the review Trace Filologiczne 
(Philological Studies) has just appeared at 
Warsaw. It contains important articles, both 
for the study of the Polish language in particu¬ 
lar and Slavonic philology in general. 
Especially valuable are the fragments of old 
Polish here printed, such as the Formulae Collo- 
quiorum, dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century, described by J. Przyborowski. They 
consist of Latin phrases explained in Polish; 
and also the life of St. Eufraxia of the year 
1524, which is printed by A. Erynski, with a 
glossary of the obsolete words. To these must 


be added the Breslau glosses, belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and an 
account of three manuscripts of the sixteenth, 
now in the university library of Erlangen. 
Two of them belonged to Jadwiga (or Hedwig), 
who married Joachim, Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg, in 1535, and died in 1573, the last 
Catholic princess who ruled at Berlin. The 
third belonged to Sophia, who married, in 
1556, Henry of Brunswick, and died in 1575. 
Both these ladies were daughters of Sigismund 
I., of Poland. The first two of these manu- 
scrips are books of prayers; the third contains 
postils on the gospels. Some other fragments 
of manuscripts have been found in the same 
library. The interesting article on these books 
is by A. Bruckner. In a “ Contribution to the 
Studyof the Kaszubish Dialect,” J. Sembrzycki 
compare!; some forms in the old German-Polish 
Dictionary of Mongrowiusz (Danzig, 1823), with 
the Kaszubish Dictionary of Poblocki (Culm, 
1887). J. S. Ziemba also furnishes an article 
on tne provincial words used in the district of 
Bedzin, in the government of Piotrkow, in 
Bussian Poland. 

W. B. Morfiix. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mr. David Syme, of Melbourne, who is 
known in this country and in Germany as a 
political and economic author of originality, is 
now engaged on a scientific work entitled The 
Modifications of Organisms. Though an evolu¬ 
tionist, Mr. Syme will subject certain of Dar¬ 
win’s views to adverse criticism ,* and the book 
is addressed not only to biologists, but also to 
all those who seek to keep abreast of the latest 
developments of scientific speculation. 

The Cape Government has recently issued an 
able Report on South Afrioan Coal, by Mr. W. 
Galloway, of Cardiff, who was officially deputed 
to examine and report upon the coals of the 
Colony, especially those of the Indwe Basin 
and the Stormberg Mountains. The average 
thickness of the Indwe coal is set down at 
3 ft. 8 in., and the field is estimated to yield 
about 302,000,000 tons. The coal is greatly 
inferior to Welsh steam coal, since it has a 
much lower calorifio value, and yields more 
ash; but its use may nevertheless be extended 
with advantage over the railway system of the 
Colony. It is estimated that the Stormberg 
basin will yield at least 19,000,000 tons of 
coal, but this fuel is not equal in quality to the 
Indwe coal. Geologists will note with interest 
that Mr. Galloway believes most coal to have 
been formed from drifted vegetable matter, and 
not to have grown in its present position—a 
view which harmonises with the opinion at 
present popular among the geologists of 
France, but is not generally entertained in this 
country. 

Names and Synonyms of British Plants. By 
G. Egcrton-Warburton. (Bell) If not a hard 
task, it is certainly a very dry one to set about 
the collation and co-ordination of the nomen¬ 
clature of British plants, and thanks are due 
to Mr. Egerton-Warburton for undertaking it. 
He has collated the nameB found in the London 
Catalogue, English Botany, B&bington’s Manual, 
Bentham’s Flora, and Hooker’s Students’ 
Flora, and has added “ an appendix giving 
other names and their synonyms, and a list of 
authorities for plant-names.” But we fear that 
ho has undertaken it rather too soon. The 
nomenclature of the last edition of the London 
Catalogue, which work all botanists are likely to 
follow, is by no means final. The principles on 
which it is arranged, and on which one name 
is given the preference over another, are not 
fully carried out; nor has the older botanical 
literature yet been sufficiently examined for 
us to be sure what names were given earliest, 


and are therefore entitled to preference. Three 
was a great deal of readjustment in the last 
edition of the London Catalogue, and there will 
probably be muoh more in the next. In the 
present little book. Walker’s Flora of Oxjord- 
shire might as well be added to the list of 
authorities, since it illustrates the use of 
Arenaria rubra and Borne other old-fashioned 
names. Among misprints we notice Connim 
(for Conium), Mathiola (for Matthiola), Salix 
hippophafolia, Sanguisorbia; and such oversights 
may, in a work of this kind, be fruitful parents 
of error. Ohoerophyllum temulum is, of course, 
mentioned; but the by-name, C. temuXentum 
(Smith), is overlooked. Knappia agrostidea is 
nowhere mentioned asasynonymn for Mibora 
Verna, nor Orchis fusca for 0. purpurea. 
Finally, it might be well to notice in a book 
on botanical nomenclature why the specific 
epithet is sometimes allowed by usage a capital 
letter (Mentha Piperita) and sometimes 
defies grammar (Ranunculus acris). There are 
reasons, but beginners do not know them. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Hart, dragoman to the French Embassy at 
Constantinople, has been sent by the govern¬ 
ment to Asia Minor, to study the monuments 
of the Seljuoides, and to collect MSS. relating 
to the history of that dynasty. 

Recent numbers of the Babylonian and 
Oritntul Record (David Nutt) contain two 
articles by Dr. L. C. Oasartelli, in which he 
contests the views put forth by Dastur Darab 
concerning incestuous marriages in ancient 
Persia. 

Dr Gustav Oppert has published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science the 
second part of an elaborate treatise upon the 
original inhabitants of India. In this he 
deals with the non-Dravidian races, to whom 
he gives the name of Gaudian. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscrip'ions, M. Brcal contested the theory, 
now generally accepted by philologists, that 
the ending -ons of the first person plural of 
French verbs (nous chantons, turns courons) was 
borrowed by analogy from the ancient form 
nous sons (for nous sommes), which itself comes 
from the Latin sumus. M. Brest brought for¬ 
ward four objections to this theory: (1) When 
a conjugation influences another by way of 
analogy, it is usually the more regular that 
exercises such influence; (2) why should only 
the first person plural of the verb lire be 
borrowed, and not other persons as well ? (3) the 
other Romance languages show no correspond¬ 
ing phenomena; (4) if any auxiliary verb were 
to exercise such an influence upon the conju¬ 
gation of other verbs, we should expect it to be 
avoir and not rtre. M. Brdal, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred to see in the ending -ons a changed 
form of the ending -amns of the first conjuga¬ 
tion in Latin. The deadening of a into o before 
a nasal vowel is not unexampled; and the end¬ 
ing of the first conjugation would readily be 
transferred to all the others. . M. Gaston 
Paris could by no means share M. Breal’s view. 
The change of a into o is altogether inadmis¬ 
sible. Since ramum has given raim, and famtm 
has given /aim, cantamus could give nothing 
else but chantains. The explanation drawu 
from the analogy of sumus is only an hypothesis, 
liable to be replaced by a better; but, above all 
things, one must reject an explanation which 
is decisively condemned by phonetio laws. 

Etudes de Grammaire Compares: De la 
Psychologie du Langage. By Raoul de la 
Gra8serie. (Paris: Maisonneuve.) We have 
already more than once had the pleasure of 
bringing M. de la Grasserie’s contributions to 
the science of language before the notice of 
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readers of the Academy. The wideness of his 
lingnistic survey, his freshness of thought, and 
the attention he has bestowed on the psycho¬ 
logical study of language, render him a valuable 
and suggestive worker in a neglected field of 
philological research. The tendency of modern 
scientific philology has been towards a too ex¬ 
clusive study of the Indo-European languages 
upon their phonetio or physiological side. M. 
de la Gtasserie's new work requires close and 
careful reading, but it is full of instruction, 
and ought to he in the hands of every com¬ 
parative philologist. What he has to say about 
analogy may be specially recommended to the 
student. As he points out, analogy is not the 
exclusive property of psychology. It is “the 
foroe of attraction between two sounds, or two 
forms, as well as between two ideas," and con¬ 
sequently there is a phonetic analogy and a 
morphological analogy as well as a psycho¬ 
logical analogy. M. de la Grasserie defines 
the psychology of language as the study of 
ideas from the point of view of their expressi- 
bility in speech, and he distinguishes it as 
either statical or dynamical. It will he seen 
that at the outset the reader is called upon to 
exercise his powers of thought, and to follow 
with care the subtle but necessary distinctions 
and definitions of the author. It is for want 
of such oare and logical subtlety that the 
psychological study of language still lags so 
far behind its physiological study. 


FINE ART. 

A History of French Painting. By C. H. 

Stranahan. (Sampson Low.) 

It is an enterprise of a difficulty calculated to 
dismay the boldest which Mrs. C. H. Stranahan 
has attempted in this “History of French 
Painting from its Earliest to its Latest 
Practice ”; and considering the vast extent 
of the ground covered, and the novelty of the 
attempt, her success must be pronounced 
more than creditable. We are not aware that 
any work of magnitude in the English lan¬ 
guage has yet covered the same field in its 
entirety, though separate chapters of Frenoh 
art-history have of late years been dealt with 
in detail—notably by Lady Dilke in her 
Renaiuanee in France , her Claude Lorrain, 
and her Art in the Modern State recently 
reviewed in the Academy. 

A distinctive character is given to the 
present work by the fact that more than one- 
half of its contents are devoted to the attempt 
to elucidate the infinite ramifications of con¬ 
temporary art in France. Though there 
exists the amplest material for such an effort 
in the admirable criticisms of the modern 
ealonniere and chroniqueurs of Paris, and in 
the unsurpassed artistic publications of the last 
twenty years—and the author has manifestly 
(in many cases avowedly) drawn very freely 
upon these for her classifications and her 
opinions—yet the evident necessity for avoid¬ 
ing parti prie and steering clear, in dealing 
with susceptible living mortals, of the ex¬ 
treme views proper to the passionate partisan 
has given a timid, a confused, and tentative 
character to the latter portion of the history. 
In its earlier portion we find occasional in¬ 
accuracies, together with strange omissions in 
a few caseB to notice commanding personalities 
of French art, or, what is worse, mere per¬ 
functory mention of these in two or three 
passing words of small print or foot-notes; 
while over-much space, where so little can bo 


spared, is often allotted to painters of secondary 
position and no special influence. 

Mrs. Stranahan errs in stating that a 
“ Salvator Mundi," by Jehan Foucquet, is in 
the National Gallery of England; while she 
might have pointed out that the British 
Museum now possesses one leaf of the 
famous “Livre d’Heuresd’EtienDe Chevalier,” 
which almost in its entirety is owned by 
M. Brentano, of Frankfort. The only other 
missing leaf has lately been acquired, if we 
mistake not, for the Biblioth^que Nation ale. 
She further fails to mention among the few 
known works of the great Tours chef-d'icole the 
two characteristic and undoubted portraits in 
the Louvre. 

In the chapter on “ Painting in the Six¬ 
teenth Century ” some strange statements are 
made as to the Clouet group, about whom 
the author has evidently not consulted the 
most competent authorities. So far from 
Clouet III. (called like his father Jeannet) 
having left “ many pictores,” few painters of 
great repute have left a smaller number. He 
no doubt painted many; but of those which 
remain little more than the “Charles IX.” 
and the “ Elisabeth d’Autriche ” of the 
Louvre, the larger “ Charles IX.” of the 
■Vienna Gallery; and the exquisite “ Dauphin 
Franfois ” of the Antwerp Gallery, can be 
claimed with certainty as his. The fine 
“ Eleonore d’Autriche ” of Hampton Court, 
if a Clouet, is a Clouet II.; the great picture 
at Castle Howard of Catherine dc Mddicis, 
with her children, has elements which forbid 
us to ascribe it to Jeannet; and even the 
well-known “Henry II.” of the Louvre is 
too harsh and black in the flesh-tones for 
him. Beyond doubt authentic are, on tbe 
other hand, two or three important crayon 
portraits in the Bibliotheque Nationals. 
We have been unable to trace in this 
part of the work any mention of Corneille 
de Lyon, a famous contemporary of the 
Clouets, whose celebrity still survives in a 
well-known passage of Brantdme’s Damee 
llluetree, though no picture can now with 
any degree of certainty be ascribed to him. 
The seventeenth century—for which authori¬ 
ties are endless, and the materials for study 
close at hand—is, considering the space 
allotted to it, very completely described; the 
particulars as to Vouet, Lebrun, Lesueur, 
Mignard, Jean Jouvenet, and others being 
both concise and accurate. The author has 
wisely placed in this period the friendly 
rivals HyacintheRigaud, and Largilliere, who, 
although they lived far into the eighteenth 
century, were to all intents and purposes, 
in their dignified and urbane convention¬ 
ality of manner, true children of the 
Grand Si^clc. Here, again, it is ourious 
that no mention is to be found of Santerre, 
a man of mark, and even, in his day, 
at the junction between the two centuries, a 
considerable celebrity; nor of the better if 
more unequal painter Grimou, chiefly known 
by his charming portraits of so-called pilgrims 
and his richly coloured studies of fancifully 
costumed women, calling up reminiscences 
both of Vandyck and of Rembrandt. The latter 
was, no doubt, of Swiss origin, but he was, to 
all intents and purposes, a Frenchman, and 
became for a a time member of the Academy. 

If the writer has only been partially suc¬ 
cessful in her attempt to characterise the art of 
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Watteau, the essential beauty of which, in a 
sense, escapes analysis, she has failed in good 
company. We must, however, point out that 
she is evidently imperfectly acquainted with 
the works of that master in and about London, 
since she gives the number of these at nine only. 
The contributions of Sir Richard Wallace, Mr. 
A. de Rothschild, and Lord Northbrook alone 
to the last Winter Exhibition at Burlington 
House considerably exceeded this total, to 
which must he added the pictures at Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, the Dulwich Gallery, and the 
Sloane Museum, as well as the “ Gilles,” 
recently acquired by Sir E. Guinness. On 
the other hand, the aft of Boucher, of Carle 
Vanloo, and of the passionate Fragonard, is 
happily characterised; as is also the solid and 
subtle technique and the unaffected pathos of 
Chardin, a painter whose standpoint in the 
study of human life and whose execution 
were so modem—in the best sense of the 
word—that his spontaneous development in 
the very middle of the eighteenth century 
must remain a lasting source of wonder. If 
want of space may be alleged by Mrs. 
Stranahan as some sort of excuse for allotting 
three lines of small print to Jean-Maro 
Nattier, as many to Tocque, and four lines to 
the whole Drouais family, it is absolutely un¬ 
pardonable that she should have vouchsafed 
just one line and a half to the greatest French 
portrait-painter of the eighteenth century, 
Maorice-Quentin de La Tour, for no other 
reason—if we may surmise—than that his 
medium was pastel and not oils. The artist 
who has immortalised with so penetrating a 
charm the better side of the much-maligned 
century—its good sense underlying superficial 
brilliancy, and its imperturbable serenity— 

| who proved more than a match for king, 
Pompadour, and court, was surely deserving 
of better treatment. Perunneau, who was for 
a time his successful rival, is altogether 
ignored. 

On the other hand, the causes which led to 
the rise of David, and the crushing out of 
the already moribund graces of the age of 
Louis XVI., are fairly and clearly stated. 
There is nothing particularly new to be raid 
about the famous pseudo-classicist—a com¬ 
manding figure, whatever be the estimate which 
we may form of his art; but his position as 
the central sun of a system, round which 
revolved such planets as Girodet, Guerin, 
Gorard, and in the beginning even those more 
erratic stars, Gros and Gericault, must always 
lend to his personality acertain unique interest. 
Few things in the history of art are more 
curious than Gros’s splendid if half-uncon¬ 
scious rebellion, with the famous “ Pestif6ros de 
Jaffa ” and the “ Champ de Bataille d’Eylau,” 
from the so-called classical doctrine and prac¬ 
tice of the master he revered, and his penitent 
return to the fold in later years, too late to 
stem the torrent which he himself had set free. 
We cannot altogether agree with the estimate 
formed by Mrs. Stranahan of the style of a 
far truer and more genial artist than David— 
Pierre Prud’hon. Whatever may have been 
the course of his studies in Rome, his works 
cannot fairly be described as “ antique sub¬ 
jects rendered in a Raphaeletquc style.” 
His false conception of antique art was 
derived, to a great extent, from his close 
friend Canova; but his style of painting, 
his chiaroscuro, and the mysterious grace 
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with which he knew how to invest female 
beauty were inspired by the great Milanese 
School of Leonardo da Yinci, and to a certain 
extent by the more mannered elegance of Cor¬ 
reggio. Full justice is done to the three 
generations of Yemets—Joseph, Carle, and 
Horace; and the pages describing the brilliant 
social successes of the two latter in Borne, 
when Horace became director of the Academy 
in 1828, are among the pleasantest in the 
book. The genial nature of Carle is shown 
by his pretty speech, full of filial and parental 
love, at the end of his life: “ I am like the 
great Dauphin—the son of a king, and the 
father of a king, but never a king myself.” 

[ [In the great romantic development, which 
was the ccntrecoup in France of classical 
a priori principles and intolerance, art was 
for once ahead of literature—a reversal of the 
usual process. For did not the “ Badeau de 
la M6duse ” of Gericault appear in 1819, and 
the “ Massacre de Scio ” of Delacroix in 
1824, whereas the “Courde Henri III. ” of 
Dumas dates from 1829, and the “Hemani” 
of Victor Hugo from 1830. To discuss one 
branch of the movemont without the other is 
to obtain but an imperfect idea of it. The 
central figure of Delacroix—a great if in¬ 
complete, artist whose vogue has for the 
moment a little declined with his fickle 
countrymen—is here made to stand out with 
the clearness of outline which befits it, and a 
sympathetic description is given of his artistic 
aims and practice. Undue prominence is, on 
the other hand, given to D4v6ria, a romanticist 
whose art has more affinity with the precise 
calculated manner of Delaroche than with the 
passionate fervour of Delacroix. Though we 
do not greatly care for the arbitrary classifica¬ 
tion of Decamps as an “ orientalist,” he is, on 
the whole, rightly characterised as a roman¬ 
ticist of realistic tendencies, and as the 
painter-poet of sunlight and atmosphere. The 
dangerous splendours of the full sunlight he 
almost alone among Frenchmen of his genera¬ 
tion dared to face; and until the impression¬ 
ists led the way, few even of the naturalistic 
nature-worshippers ventured to cope with this 
supreme difficulty of art. 

So much that is exquisite has of late years 
been written about the Barbizon school of 
landscape, with its great protagonists, Jules 
Dupr6, Corot, Itousseau, Diaz, Millet, and 
Daubigny, that it would not be easy to go 
wrong in setting forth its principles and 
practice. Not a few things that are both 
accurate and well put—we care not whether 
they be original or discreetly borrowed—are 
said about these unsurpassed artists, and espe¬ 
cially about Corot and Theodore Bousseau; 
but it is something of a shock to find that 
Jean-Fran^ois Millet, although he is acknow¬ 
ledged as belonging to this group, is divorced 
from it, in order to head a group of hiB own, 
entitled here “ Bustic Genre ”! The tragic 
genius of the peasant-painter is too vast, too 
massive to be pent up even by imaginary 
barriers within such narrow limits; and alto¬ 
gether such a classification has a distasteful 
ring of triviality. 

Want of space prevents us from following 
the author closely in her examination of con¬ 
temporary French art, which, however, is 
apparently tf.e part of her task which 
she has executed con amoro, and to which, 
indeed, the earlier part of the volume is 


more or less subordinated. The list of artists 
discussed and mentioned is, on the whole, a 
very full and complete one, the subject having 
evidently been closely followed up in its 
latest phases; and, as a rule, under safe 
guidance. As in the first section of the 
history, a few important lacunae and some 
unfortunately scanty notices of first-rate men 
are to be remarked; and these stand out 
the more markedly when contrasted with the 
relatively very full biographies furnished in 
other cases. Thus, we have failed to discover 
even the most passing notice of the artist who 
is now, perhaps, France’s greatest portrait- 
painter, M. EUe-Delaunay; although his 
splendid intellectual and technical powers are 
now at last receiving full, if tardy, recognition 
on all sides, as is shown by the unanimity with 
which there has recently been accorded to him 
one of the gTeat medals of honour at the present 
Exposition Universelle. The remarkable painter 
of pure decoration, M. P. Y. Galland, is equally 
ignored; as are Benner, Debat Fonsan, Nellie 
Jacquemart, Boybet, Julien Dupr4, Blanche, 
Helleu, and others; while one line is accorded 
to Eugene Thirion, and about the same to one 
of the truest and noblest artists of modem 
France, Fantin-Latour. The same almost 
total neglect obscures MM. Besnard, Cazin, 
and Dagnan-Bouveret, three of the most 
noticeable, and what is more, the most 
noticed painters of this generation: the first 
as the eccentric apostle of impression¬ 
istic decoration on a large scale; the 
second as one of the most poetic of realists in 
landscape; and the third as the worthy suc¬ 
cessor of Bastien-Lepage. On the other hand, 
full paragraphs are accorded to such lesser lumi¬ 
naries as MM. Vibert, Worms, the Leloirs, 
Compte-Calix, and many others. No better 
biographies on a small scale need be required 
than those of MM. Meissonier, Gorome, 
Hebert, Bonnat, and Cabanel; but the 
great gravity with which the art of Gustave 
Dore as painter and sculptor is considered is 
almost comical. It is chiefly in England— 
and that almost exclusively by the country- 
cousin—that this portion of the gifted illus¬ 
trator’s life-work is taken au tdrieux. It is 
by his “ Babelais,” his “ Contes Drdlatiques,” 
his “ Juif Errant,” and his “Munchausen,” 
and not by the huge Bond Street pictures, 
that he will live. But a poor analysis is 
given of the peculiar quintetttneii manner 
which characterises that sad painter of splendid 
dreams, Gustave Moreau; while another great 
nineteenth - century idealist, M. Puvis do 
Cbavannes, is better and more sympathetically 
presented; though Mrs. Stranahan fails to 
appreciate the all-penetrating influence which 
he, the once contemned enthusiast, is now 
exercising over France, and, indeed, over 
Europe generally. 

So closely connected is the modem art 
of France with the kindred schools which 
Bhe has created in America, in Scandinavia, 
in Germany, and even to a lesser extent 
in Italy, that some account of the most 
noticeable painters of these groups is required 
to complete a contemporary history such as the 
present work. Messrs. J. ». Sargent, Harrison, 
Ixroyer, Edelfelt, Fritz v. Uhde, and I/eber- 
mann are, so far as technique goes, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, French painters; and they 
do no lees honour to the parent school whose 
most modem precepts they ore developing to 


the utmost, than do their brothers in art who 
happen to have been bom on French soiL 
Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messes. Griffith, Farrar & Co., have in 
the press a descriptive catalogue of the collec¬ 
tion of pictures belonging to the Earl of North¬ 
brook, illustrated with twenty-five photographs, 
by the Dixon and Gray orthochromatio process, 
printed in platinotype. The Dutch, Flemish, 
and French schools are described by Mr. W. H. 
James Weale; the Italian and Spanish schools 
by Dr. J. P. Biohter. Some aooount will be 
given of the history of the collection, the be¬ 
ginnings of which date from the end of the last 
century, when Sir Francis Baring, the first 
baronet and founder of the banking house, 
acquired a fine series of Dutch masters. These, 
however, were sold to the Regent, on his death, 
in 1810; but the eldest son, Sir Thomas, 
formed a gallery of his own, mainly oomposed 
of Italian pictures. The collection, in its pre¬ 
sent form, is due to Thomas Baring, seoond son 
of Sir Thomas, who purchased in 1846 a third 
portion (together with Lord Overstone and 
Humphrey Mildmay) of the historic gallery of 
Dutch pictures belonging to Baron Yerstolk 
van Soelen, of the Hague; and bought at a 
valuation the Italian, Spanish, and French 
pictures of his father on his death in 1848. 
Thomas Baring bequeathed the collection, 
which he was continually augmenting, to his 
nephew, the present Lord Northbrook, in 1873. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately 
a Catalogue of the casts in the museum of 
classical archaeology at Cambridge, oompiled 
by Dr. Charles Waldstein, director of the Fitz- 
wiliiam Museum. 

The report of Mr. Doyle, director of the 
National Gallery of Ireland, for the year 1888, 
shows that the number of free admissions to the 
gallery was 80,359, 21,570 persons having 
visited the gallery on Sundays. The number of 
new students admitted to copy was 28, of whom 
23 were ladies and 5 gentlemen. Among the 
pictures purchased for the general collection 
was a large wooded landscape by Jacob 
Ruysdael, with figures by T. de Keyser (£399); 
“ A Halt of Soldiers,” by Philip Wouvermans 
(£267 158.), and “ The Feastin Simon’s House; 
St. Mary Magdalen anointing the head of Our 
Lord,” by Luca Signorelli (£178 10s.). In 
order to enrich the National Historical and 
Portrait Gallery 11 portraits of celebrities were 
purchased, among them Sir Walter Baleigh 
(£110 5s.), Viscount Melbourne (£5), Thomas 
Moore (£50), John Wilson Croker (£54 10s.) 
Laurence Sterne (£4), Charles Lever (£15), 
and a drawing in indian ink of Oliver 
Cromwell (£5). Among the donations re¬ 
ceived daring the year was a gift of £1000 
from Sir E. Guinness to enable the board of 
governors and guardians to obtain a selection of 
mezzotint portraits at the sale of the Chaloner 
Smith collection. Two hundred of these were 
purchased for £694. Lady O'Hagan presented 
a portrait in crayons of Lord Chancellor 
O’Hagan; and Sir C. Gavan Duffy presented a 
small plaster bust of Thomas Davis, modelled 
from life. It was resolved to introduce into 
the National Historical and Portrait Gallery 
autograph writings of persons therein repre¬ 
sented from time to time as opportunities 
offered. A collection of 20 autographs was 
presented by Mr. R. Green, containing, among 
others, autographs of Grattan, Curran, Plunket, 
and O’Connell. One of Moore’s melodies, words 
and musio in the author’s handwriting, was 
purchased for £2. 

At a recent meeting of the Aoademie des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Reinaoh announced 
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tbat lie had discovered among the papers of 
General Ant. Callier, who travelled in Asia 
Minor between 1830 and 1834, oopies of a great 
number of Greek and Latin inscriptions, several 
of which, hitherto unpublished, are interesting 
for the purposes of ancient geography. One of 
them, found at Kirgol in the valley of the 
Bhyndacus, mentions the town of Alia, prob¬ 
ably distinct from another town of the same 
name, known to us by its coins. Others estab¬ 
lish for the first time that the modern Oushak, 
an important centre of carpet-weaving, is the 
site of the ancient Temenothyrae, which, under 
the empire, took the additional name of Flavio- 
polir. A little to the east of this was Grymeno- 
thyrae, also called Trajanopolis. Geographers 
have previously placed Temenothyrae far to 
the west of its true position, so as to bring it 
close to Mount Temnos, under the idea that the 
name meant the “ pass ” or “ gate ” of Temnos. 
M. Beinach pointed out that there existed in 
Lydia a town called Teira, besides the well- 
known Thyateira, from which he inferred tbat 
ttira was a Lydian word meaning 11 town ” or 
“fort,” and that the true name of Temeno¬ 
thyrae ought to be “Temenoteira.” Moreover, 
we know from ooins that the town had an 
eponymous hero called Temenos. The original 
name would therefore mean “ the fort of Te¬ 
menos,” which was changed to Temenothyrae 
in order to give a Greek meaning. A similar 
case of popular etymology is supplied by Mount 
Hymettus, which Italian sailors in the middle 
ages called Monte Matto(“mad mountain”), 
translated by the Greeks “ Trelo Vouno,” and 
so-called by them to this day. 

Oaft. van Ende, of the Dutch Army, has 
presented to the Bibliothdque Boyale at Brus¬ 
sels, his collection of about 600 ooins from Indo¬ 
china. The series begins with some pieces of 
archaic type from Java, apparently before the 
influence of Buddhism; and includes examples 
of Mohammedan mints in Sumatra and the 
Malay peninsula, and also the currency of the 
Dutch and English East India Companies. 


THE 8TAQE. 

OBITUARY. 

JAMES ALBERT. 


Mr. James Albert— a dramatio writer, who, 
many years ago, had a moment of brilliant 
success, and has since then been not without 



health had been for a considerable period a 
subject of distress to his friends. Mr. Albery 
was not originally destined for literary or 
dramatio life. His first efforts in authorship 
were those of the intelligent amateur; and it is 
true, we believe, not only that like Tobin, the 
once highly-valued author of “The Honey¬ 
moon,” he derived an income from business, 
but that in some remote south-eastern suburb— 
Bermondsey, possibly, or New Cross—he was 
the proprietor of what is known as a “ rope- 
walk.” In other words, he made cord and 
twine. Very likely Mr. Albery’s cord and 
twine were as good as other people’s and no 
better. In 1870 —when he wrote “Two 
Boses”—his witticisms were distinctly better 
than other people’s, and he was unquestionably 
right in taking to dramatic writing. “Two 
Boses ” started the fortunes of the vaudeville 
Theatre, then managed by three popular young 
actors—for Mr. Thomas Thorne, who is still at 
its head, was associated at that period with 
Mr. David James and the late Mr. H. J. 
Montagu. With these, as an actor of eccentric 
character, was that not altogether unknown 
nsge, Mr. Henry Irving. The charming 
Amy Fawsitt played the best girl’s 
part in “ Two Boses ”; and when Mr. Stephens 


and Miss Newton are added, it will be seen that 
the cast of Mr. Albery’s first important piece was 
of quite exceptional strength. Of course, the 
acting did very much for “ Two Boses,” yet 
the play had within itself the elements of high 
success. It was fresh; it was ingenious; it was 
pretty and touching; it sparkled with witty 
observation put into neat form. Alas, Mr. 
Albery never followed it up with work contain¬ 
ing any such combination of attractive 
qualities! He did good work after “Two 
Boses.” Indeed, “Apple Blossoms,” “For¬ 
given,” and “Oriana”— each piece differing 
essentially from the others, and all containing 
good points — were in certain respects not 
unworthy successors. But not one of them 
hit the public taste seriously; and it is likely 
that for a while at least Mr. Albery got 
disheartened or careless, for he drifted into an 
adapter, not of the finer, more poetic, and 
graver French work, but of boisterous farce, 
the fun of it generally founded upon equivooal 
incidents. Thus, in 1877, we were presented with 
“ Pink Dominos ”—which was violently laughed 
at and very sharply criticised—and in 1880 
there followed “ Where’s the Oat ? ” Into most 
of his adaptations of the improper and the 
entertaining, Mr. Albery no doubt put some¬ 
thing of his own ; but one could wish that he 
had devoted what we may call his energy to 
better purposes. In still later years, Mr. Albery 
has been supposed to have been to some extent 
the literary adviser of a shrewd, successful, 
and rightly-ambitious London manager. But 
recently his labours—whether of counsel or 
collaboration — have been, to say the least, 
unimportant. Perhaps other pieces of his 
besides “ Two Boses ” may, as time goes on, 
obtain a measure of favour, by reason of a 
distinct literary quality, hitherto somewhat 
ignored. “Two Boses,” at all events, will 
keep him in the remembrance of this and, as 
we suppose, of the next generation of play¬ 
goers. _ 


M. D amat.a —Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, 
who was acting with her in London quite 
recently—died a day or two ago in Paris. He 
had been out of health for some time, and is 
said to have been in the habit of seeking relief 
by injections of morphia. As an actor, M 
Jacques Damala was hardly “to the manner 
born.” He was originally in the diplomatic 
service of Greece. But at least two of his 
performances—that in “ Le Mai i re de Forges,” 
and that of the almost intolerable lover in the 
“ Dame aux Camillas ”—marked him out as an 
artist of considerable force, and showed his 
capacity to rise distinctly above the achieve¬ 
ments of the amateur. His first dramatic 
work, we believe, was in a company organised 
to accompany Mdme. Bernhardt on a tour in 
foreign parts. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We hear that Miss Alma Murray and Miss 
Mary Borke have both accepted engagements 
to appear at the Adelphi Theatre in Sep¬ 
tember. 

The comic entertainment of “ Our Flat ” and 
“Boys will be Boys” has this week been 
transferred by Mr. Willie Edouin from the 
Opera Comique to the Strand. 

Mr. Edward Terry has, it is said, accepted 
an invitation to read a paper on “ The Amuse¬ 
ments of the People ” before the Church Con¬ 
gress, whioh is to be held at Cardiff in 
October. 

Mr. Tresahar, the author, having made 
some alterations in “ The Catspaw,” Miss 
Muriel Wylford and Mr. H. B. Conway, with 
others of the original cast, have started on a 



tour directed by Mr. Philip Atkinson. They 
were at Eastbourne last week, and are this 
week at Folkestone. 

The company organised for the 
performances of “The Old Home 
“The Farm by the Sea” during the autumn 
opened at the Theatre Boyal, Halifax, on 
Monday. Miss Florence Wade plays the 
heroine of Mr. Buchanan’s comedy, while Mr. 
Budge Harding is cast for the careless husband 
in the same piece. In Mr. Wedmore’s adap¬ 
tation from Theuriet, Miss Ella Sennett now 
appears as Therbse. 

On Saturday a new first piece, entitled " The 
Postscript,” will be produced at the Vaudeville, 
which is now in the hands of Mr. Lilford 
Arthur; and, on the same evening, the first 
and second acts of “ In Danger ” will be given 
in a radically changed form. 

It is proposed to give a complimentary 
matin&e to Sir Bandal Boberts—who suffered 
severely from a railway accident last spring— 
at Terry’s Theatre on September 25, when a 
new and original play will be produoed. 

A society has been founded for the study of 
German dramatio literature, the special objeot 
of which is to impart to the members a thorough 
knowledge of the language by means of the 
performance of German plays. The president 
and director is Herr Paul P. Griinfeld; the 
hon. secretary is Lazarus Weisberg, West¬ 
minster Jews’ Free School, Han way Plaoe, 
Oxford Street. 
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MUSIO. 

MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

A Key to “Parsifal." (Chappell.) This is a 
translation, by Mr. W. A. Ellis, of Herr v. 
Wolzogen’s well-known pamphlet. In the 
preface—a part of a book not always read—the 
translator strongly deprecates motiv-hunting 
in anyone visiting Bayreuth for the first time. 
He advocates first heart-enjoyment, then head- 
knowledge. But, if only it be not superficial, 
it seems to us to matter little whether know¬ 
ledge come first or last. There are some who 
objeot to musio whioh requires a key, but 
“ Parsifal,” is something more than music; and, 
besides, no one, so far as we know, complains 
of an analysis of the Choral Symphony. A 
key to the construction of the latter work is 
always welcome; a fortiori of a work of greater 
length, and of novel form. Mr. Ellis has not 
endeavoured to do more than give a faithful 
translation of Wolzogen’s words, and so 
apologises for the “ Englishing ”; but if not 
“ flowery”, it is blear. 

The Organist's Quarterly Journal, Part 83 
(Novello), wens with “The Ancient Vesper 
Hymn,” by Dr. Spark. The Hymn is oertainly 
ancient, and offers a strong contrast to the florid 
character and the harmonies of the varia¬ 
tions. The term “ fuga ” for the concluding 
variation is rather an ambitious one. A 
“ Postiude,” by Mr. A. Toase, is a piece of 
modest dimensions; and the dose of the 

S rincipal section is somewhat jerky. “A 
'ancy,” by Mr. Allan Allen, is light and 
graceful Mr. G. Halford’s “Processional 
March ” is not particularly original, but the 
writing is bright and vigorous. The two Trios 
in keys not so nearly related to that of the 
march would have afforded a pleasing contrast, 
as the march is heard three times. 

Harvest Cantata. By Dr. George Garrett. 
(Op. 20.) (Novello.) This is a work of small 
compass, and the style of writing is compara¬ 
tively simple. It is intended for performance 
in church; and hymns, evidently to be sung by 
the congregation, are introduced. They are, 
however, optional, for the composer considers 
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the cantata complete without them. It com¬ 
mences with a brief choral recit. followed by a 
vigorous and tuneful chorus. A second one, in 
keeping with the words, is quieter in character, 
and possessed of a certain charm. The next 
number, which is smooth and flowing, opens 
with a theme for tenors in unison, afterwards 
taken up by the voices in harmony. After a 
graceful trio for female voices, comes a closing 
chorus of praise, bright and vigorous. The 
music is pleasing; but Dr. Garrett, with one 
exception, writes throughout in oommon time— 
and that exception is only a change to com¬ 
pound duple—so that there is not as much 
variety in the measure as one could wish. 
Even the hymn tunes are all in common time. 
The words have been selected and written by 
Dr. J. F. Waller. 

In Loving Thee, by Dr. A. 0. Mackenzie 
(Novello), is a short song of unpretentious 
character. The melody is graceful; and the 
accompaniment, with its clever harmonic 
touches and rhythmic changes, adds to its 
charm. It would need a good singer to do it 
justice. The words are by the Eev. J. Trout- 

D60JC* 

Album for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 16. 
(Novello.) This is a set of twelve characteristic 
pieces by J. J. Haakman. They are all short, and 
of moderate difficulty. No. 1, “ Oriental Song,” 
is quaint and graceful; No. 4, “ Pastoral,” has 
staking melody, and an interesting accompani¬ 
ment ; No. 5, “ L’Onde,” is clever and effec¬ 
tive—it is in form a canon, and the double 
pedal throughout has a weird effect; No. 8, 
“Chant du tioir," is soft and soothing; and 
there is vigour about the “Patriotic Hymn,” 
No. 12. We have singled out the numbers 
which attraot us most; but all are good. These 
muricianly but modest pieces will, it is hoped, 
meet with the appreciation they deserve. 

Six Trios for female voices. By Oliver 
King. Op. 42. (Novello.) No. 1, “May 
Day,” in waltz time, is light and graceful. 
No. 3, “ Sing, sweet birds,” again in dance 
measure, is tuneful and Donizetti-like in the 
flow of its melody. No. 4, “ Ebb and Flow,” 
has music of pleasing character, and is effec¬ 
tively arranged for the voices. It may be 
notioed that all the six numbers are in 3-4 
time, and that their rhythm is very similar. 
They would, therefore, prove monotonous if 
sung one after the other. 

Love’s Philosophy, a two-part song, by Martin 
Boeder (Novello), is well written, though a trifle 
commonplace for Shelley’s dainty little poem. 

A Lament and Night Song, also tor two voices, 
by the same composer (Novello), are far more 
engaging. In the former Shelley’s lines are 
set to expressive music; and the accompani¬ 
ment, with its well-chosen harmonies and 
independent character, enhances the general 
effect. One passage in this song seems 
inspired by a Chopin prelude. 

The Night Song, words by J. Bussell Lowell 
(Novello), is also interesting. The accompani¬ 
ment has much charm. 

The Flowers’ Review and Evening Song, two 
four-part songs, by Franz Abt (Novello), are 
both written in the smooth and flowing style 
which distinguishes that composer’s music. 

Remember now thy Creator and Cast thy Bread 
uponthe Waters, by W. 8. Bennett (Novello), for 
female voices, show the hand of a master. 
They are skilfully written, and yet simple. 

The Torrent and I know a Glade, two trios for 
female voices, by A. W. Merchant (Novello), 
are light and pleasing, though somewhat 
conventional. 

In the Hayflelds, trio for female voices, by 
Ciro Pinsnti (Novello), is in the composer’s 
usual graceful and florid style. 


Ten Love Bongs. By E. Allon. Op. 13. 
(London Musio Publishing Company.) The 
words of these songs are by modern poets. 
The opening line— 

“ What way men have not loved you and shall I 
find out to lovef” 

—in A. B. Ropes’s ‘ ‘ Petition ” is peculiar. With 
regard to the musical settings we find, as may 
naturally be expected, inequality. Some, such 
as “Bondel,” “Could I be young,” are 
smooth and flowing, but little more. In others, 
such as “Petition,” “Homage,” the melody 
is not particularly interesting, and the accom¬ 
paniment rather monotonous. But in the 
“ Legend of Is,” “ Unheeded,” and “ Where 
true love dwells,” we find charm, delicacy, 
and, above all, pleasing variety of rhythm. 
They are three exceedingly attractive songs. 

The Bea hath its Pearls and A Storm Wind. 
ByB. E. Bryson. (London Musio Publishing 
Company.) A good deal of musical feeling is 
shown in these two songs. The accompani¬ 
ment of the first is rather stiff; but that of the 
seoond, though simple, is effective. 

The Lord is my Shepherd : Anthem, by H. B. 
Osmond (London MusioPublishing Co.) contains 
much good and effective writing. Particularly 
would we note the baritone solo, “ Yea, thoagh 
I walk,” and the concluding fugue, “And I 
will dwell.” 

Six Four-part Songs, by 8. C. Cook (Condon 
Musio Publishing Co.), are well written for 
voices, and will be useful to choirs who want 
musio pleasing and not difficult. 

J. 8. Sited lock. 


MUSIC NOTE. 

Messes. Paterson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
have made arrangements for a third series of 
subscription orchestral concerts next winter, to 
be again conducted by Mr. August Manns. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s new choral Cantata, 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” will be per¬ 
formed for the first time ; and also a Cantata 
entitled “The Cameronian’s Dream,” whioh 
Mr. Hamish MaoCunn is writing specially for 
the occasion. Both these composers will con¬ 
duct their own works. 
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LITERATURE. 

Remarks and Collections of Thomas Eearne. 
Vol.HI. Edited by C. E. Doble. (Printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society.) 

This new volume of the diaries of the inde¬ 
fatigable antiquary at Oxford covers a period 
of about two years and a half, extending from 
the last days of May, 1710, to the middle of 
December, 1712. And they were in many 
respects the happiest years of his lifetime. It 
is true that the “ Young King,” under which 
loving title Hearn e veiled the Old Pretender, 
was still in exile from his dominions, and 
that he was even compelled, as the diarist 
plaintively notes, to retire for a time from 
the court of St. Germain’s; hut the intruder 
from Brunswick had not yet seized on the 
throne, and the Whigs were no longer in 
possession of the seals of office. Moreover, 
there came, not infrequently, nights "when 
several of us were in company, all honest 
men; ” and one of the band woiUd assert, to 
the ready credence of his companions, that the 
Pretender was in England when Queen Anne 
was crowned, and that " the Queen kissed 
him at that time, he being present at the 
coronation.” This was news indeed, and 
such as Heame could joyfully note with the 
simple addition of the words, " This is a great 
secret.” His labours, too, were receiving some 
slight recognition from the hands of those 
who had the smaller posts of the university 
to give away. In July, 1712, Dr. Hudson, 
who had not always been his friend, 

“made the writer of these matters second 
keeper of the Bodleian Library, with liberty 
allowed him of being keeper of the anatomy 
schools, or Bodleian repository, on purpose to 
advance the perquisites of the place, which are 
very inconsiderable.” 

In this congenial position Heame quietly re¬ 
mained until the fatal day arrived when new 
oaths were imposed which his conscience would 
not allow him to take, and he was ejected from 
his situation. "New keys were made, and 
the lock of the library door was altered ” to 
keep him from entering its doors again; and 
from that day Heame dwelt an outcast 
from the institution which he loved with love 
as great as was ever felt by an Oxford don. 
The university dealt in those days but 
harshly with the students who were most 
active in exploring her past history. A chance 
passage in the Athenae Oxonienses subjected 
Anthony Wood to public ignominy; devotion to 
a dying cause forced poor Heame to dwell 
apart horn his beloved books in the Bodleian. 

In one respect this volume differs from its 
predecessors. A far larger number of its 
pages are occupied with notes, partly topo¬ 
graphical and partly historical, of the places 
around Oxford. It opens with a sheaf of. 


notes concerning Littlemore Nunnery; there 
are animated narratives of excursions to 
Abingdon, “ on purpose to view the anti¬ 
quities there ”; to Stonesfield, whither 
Heame " walked over to view and review ” 
its tesselated pavement; and to Holljwell 
manorhouse and the church which adjoins it. 
Heame was one time at Stanton Harcourt 
taking copies of the monuments in the church, 
at another he visited the neighbourhood of 
Windsor and gossiped on the Roman way 
from Silchester to Henley. One antiquarian 
friend sent him transcripts of the epitaphs in 
Bisham Church to the memory' of the family 
of Hoby, and Thomas Rawlmson communi¬ 
cated a dozen more partly taken from the 
chapels of the Inns of Court. From Kent he 
received particulars of the Roman remains in 
the Isle of Thanet. Nor did he shrink from 
inserting in his note books information on 
many other extraneous topics in which he was 
interested. He copies at length several docu¬ 
ments respecting a distressed connexion of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, which the genealogists of 
Devon will do well to consult. He tran¬ 
scribes the inscription on the medal of brass 
in memory of John Lilhume’s acquittal by 
the jury in 1649, and describes the head of 
the “ fiery particle ” as proving him to be " of 
a demure, puritanical, starch’d, invidious, 
and unsettled temper.” The names of the 
brave men composing the jury are set out at 
length; and the inscription bears witness to 
their integrity, “who are juges of law, as 
well as fact”—words which sum up the claims 
of Erskine and the Whigs of more than a 
century later against the rulings of Mansfield 
and Buller in limitation of the jury’s privilege. 

The ferocity of political passion rages at its 
fiercest heat in Heame’s diaries. When 
Dolben, the archbishop’s son, who took the 
leading place in Sacheverell’s prosecution, 
died young, the party zealot jots down the 
fact with the comment " by which the hang¬ 
man was sav’d a labour.” Godolphin and 
Marlborough are driven from their places to 
the great joy “ of all honest men.” No facts 
in the former’s life standout more conspicuously 
than the disinterested spirit with which he 
held office for so many years, and the com¬ 
parative poverty in which he quitted official 
life; but political animosity blinded Heame 
into believing that Godolphin had made use 
of his opportunities to the " advance of his 
own secular fortunes.” The character of 
Archbishop Tenison is assailed with equal 
fury. This worthy prelate is accused 

" of so mean a spirit that be lately, and 
perhaps does so still, puts the money of a 
certain school into his own pocket instead of 
lettiDg it go to its proper use; and though he 
preaches up and often talks of charity, yet he 
has the least share of it almost of any man in 
England.” 

Mohun, the duellist, is dubbed, and not with¬ 
out reason (for if he had rivals in crime, he 
knew no superiors), “ the greatest debauchee 
and bully of the age ” ; but it is difficult to 
believe on Hearne’s authority'that the Whigs 
appeared glad at the death of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and cried up Mohun for a saint. 
With no less fury does the prejudiced 
chronicler pursue his contemporaries in the 
academic life of Oxford. Take, for instance, 
the fellow of Brazenose (p. 21), to whom are 
tied the epithets of “ white liver’d, sneaking, 


mean-spirited, and hypochondriacal ” ; or Dr. 
Whitby, on whom are saddled on the same 
page the adjectives of “a dull pretending 
heavy muddy-headed man,” and an "inju¬ 
dicious, Socmian, plagiary, Whiggish, and 
conceited interpreter.” Nor are these isolated 
instances of Heame’s opprobrious language on 
those who differed from Mm. It would not 
be difficult to discover as many instances as 
there are pages in this volume of unjust 
epithets applied to men eminent in the 
political world or of unblemished character in 
private life. 

Heame’s references to the literary men of 
Ms age are full of amusement. Tickell, the 
translator of Homer, finds little mercy at the 
hands of the diarist. His election to a 
fellowship at Queen’s College is noted under 
November 1710, with the emphatic statement 
that he was promoted over several of Ms 
seniors, “ and such as were better scholars,” 
and with the pleasing addition that "this 
Tickle [»»«] is a pretender to poetnr.” In 
the same winter the newly elected fellow 
begins a course of lectures for Trapp, the 
professor of poetry, and the opening address 
on “ The Nature and Laws of Bucoficks” is 
dabbed “ a very silly indiscreet performance.” 
Time did not soften Heame’s harsh estimate, 
for in August 1711 the name of Tickell again 
comes to the surface as " a vain conceited 
coxcomb, and not able to write anything 
solid, nor indeed intelligibly.” The death of 
Duke, another poetaster whose effusions are 
contained in Johnson’s Poets, is entered in 
February 1711, as “he went to bed well and 
was found next morning dead in his bed ”; 
but this forgotten versifier is lauded as “ an 
ingenious man.” The appearance of the 
Spectator is chronicled, and the accuracy of 
Heame’s information comes out in the remark 
that it was " written, as is suppos’d, by the 
same hand that writ the Tattler, viz., Captain 
Steel.” The letter written from Oxford by 
one Abraham Froth is noted as a satire on 
Chari ett, and the stir at the university over 
its appearance is summed-up in the sentence: 

" Queen’s people are angry at it, and the 
common room say there ’tls silly, dull stuff, 
and they are seoonded by some that have been 
of the same college. But men that are in¬ 
different commend it MgMy, as it deserves.” 

Several illustrations of current events are 
scattered through the volume. One college 
fellow died in September 1712 

“ of a rash and a feaverett. I callitafeaverett, 
it being a small feaver that at this time goes 
all over England. It seizes suddenly and holds 
generally but three days.” 

The same malady is mentioned in the Went¬ 
worth Papers as " this new distemper csll’d 
by Dr. Swift a feavouret.” 

The extracts wMch we have cited are a fair 
sample of the good things which abound in 
this new section of Hearae’s note-books. 

V. P. Courtney. 


Angling Songs. By Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
with a Memoir by Anna M. Stoddart. 
(Blackwood.) 

That Mr. Stoddart’s life should be written 
is only natural. He was an accomplished 
angler, and (what frequently accompanies 
angling) an enthusiatic lover of poetry. Bom 
in 1810, he was on intimate friend of the 
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Wilsons, of Aytoun, Hogg, Fenier, “ Delta,” Stoddart. 
and Henry Glassford Bell, the last names in asked for 


and Henry Glassford Bell, the last names in 
the literary supremacy of Edinburgh before 
the Muse fled south to the lake poets. Words¬ 
worth he never saw, and just missed dining 


The old man sat up on his bed, In another poem the artificiality mentioned 
is fly-book, took out the flies which j above spoils such a verse on this river as 


asked for his fly-book, took out the flies which 
bad so long been dear to him, tenderly 
smoothed and replaced them, and soon after 
died. With something of the same fond 


“ Dearer the streamlets, one and all, 
That blend with its Eolian brawl 
Their own enamouring voices.” 


with Sir Walter at the Ettrick Shepherd’s retrospect Stoddart never failed, as long as A certain conventionality and lack of freedom, 

house, owing to excessive devotion to the his limbs could bear him, to walk day by day both in thought and expression, besets most 

river-side. The great novelist, as it hap- to Kelso Bridge and look down on the river of the sonnets here given. Thus, after speak- 
pened, was that night at his best; and deep where he had so often fished and whose ing of the Conon gliding on, while hills 
was Stoddart’s mortification ever after that beauty he had enthusiastically sung. He enclose the quiet lake, the poet adds: 

he had missed such a treat. Tweed and was laid in Kelso Cemetery, in a spot which « length, this soft repose— 

Teviot he loved passionately through life, he had chosen, “where I can hear the The Syren bosom of the pastoral deeps 

knowing every inch of their course, almost Tweed,” as he said. It rudely spurns, and with terrific leaps 

every pebble and flower along their banks. In Little remains to be said of so uneventful Descends into the valley.” 

a district where all are fishermen, he was a life. Miss Stoddart has written it with A similar awkwardness defaces the first few 
universally acknowledged the chief. Numer- much filial devotion and in a pleasant style, lines of a sonnet on the Findhorn. It will be 
ous were the friends with whom he was thus not altogether suppressing blemishes and long, however, before Border minstrelsy suffers 
brought into contact. Indeed, poetry, friend- failings, and thereby giving readers a more Stoddart’s verse to die; and we are glad, in 
ship, and fly-fishing satisfied Stoddart’s am- vivid impression of her father. Earnest, the name of all anglers, to give it a cordial 
bitions. Late in life he criticised for six years vigorous, impassioned in all he said or did, we welcome. A generous appreciation of poetry 
the last of these topics in the Academy. hear of bis quarrel with a water-bailiff, which is best shown by not ignoring its blemishes, 

„ led to an action, decided, however, inhisfavour. or at the same time suppressing how the 

,.~y „ ®’ “e wrote a few weeks before he eagerness seems at times to have passed vigorous lines, and every here and there the 
died, “has abounded m happy passages. I . , ... f 


vigorous, impassioned in all he said or did, we welcome. A generous appreciation of poetry 
hear of bis quarrel with a water-bailiff, which is best shown by not ignoring its blemishes, 
led to an action, decided, however, inhisfavour. or at the same time suppressing how the 


..~y „ 5* “f . Ie ?; W6e * a 061010 n0 This eagerness seems at times to have passed vigorous lines, and every here and there the 

££ i “° ‘-“S* ™ T N ; ?■**■- “>? r“ 1 ’! “Of. ’"*• d * e ^ 

wife, attaohed children, many genial friends, man possessed a warmer heart, or made and feelings and charm far-reachmg memory, 
many endearing — and delights, also kept more friends. His hastiness again Want of space prevents us from noticing the 


a oompetent income, so far as my wants in that 
direction extend. What more can a man 
desire ?” 


that emerges in his antipathy to the clergy; and many interesting passages on Scotland and 
man one or two little circumstances mentioned in her recent worthies which will be found in 
the memoir show that his mind was deficient in this book. 

. a certain reverence which most reflective men, M. G. Watkins. 


There could not be much to chronicle in aC0r ““ reverence wnicn most renecuve men, 
such an Arcadian life. Time was measured certainly most reflective old men, have gener- 
for Stoddart by emotions and sensibilities possessed. But Stoddart was a sterling 
rather than by events. The Stoddarts (print character, and we are thankful to his daughter 

Stouthearts) had long been settled in Liddes- for ™ lu8 1 P. 01 *” 4 to , ^”8 am0 “8. 
dale and Ettrick, so that love of the Borders ®“7 Border celebrities who are enshrined 
and of the free wild life which could there be m literature. 


ghter Celtic Ireland. By Sophie Bryant. (Kegan 
; the Paul, Trench & Co.) 
rlacd Op Mrs. Bryant’s Celtic Ireland , I say 
at once, seldom has a book given me such 
Corn- unmixed pleasure. Not because the writer 
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with Thomas Stoddart. Without <l ue . 8t \ 0 ? 
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the rank of vice-admiral P amon 18 811 admirable manual to the fishing brings her political views to the front; 


led was hereditary with Thomas Stoddart. 
His father attained the rank of vice-admiral 
late in life. As a young officer he had seen 
much service afloat and was a stem disciplin¬ 
arian, not much in sympathy, we gather, 
with the tastes of his son. The latter, first 
at the High School then at the University, 

_• J _ _ A 1 • .1 At .• 


Angler'* 


of Scotland. Partly from having long been 
out of print, partly from its not marking an 


sbe does nothing of the kind. With a 
woman’s oneness of aim, sbe holds steadily 


epoch in angling, as did Stewart’s Praetioal before her the purpose of her inquiry: “ What 


Angler published ten years after 


manner of people were the ancient Irish, and 


Companion is not now so well known as it how have they, with an infusion of other 

_•1-4. T lif t- - A-_ CIA. . 11 A. __ - v , 
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acquired a strong love for the “romantic nu K llt be - Whatever Stoddart wrote was races, developed into the modern 

*■ .. - . ~ . _ _ nrvitlnn fvAm ten nwtvilsi nvn/Mn'nnnn A* Oil IT- - _ 1 _ X 1-1* 11 -• 1. _ 
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town.” Educated for the law, be much written from an ample experience. Our nation?” No; why I delight in her book 
preferred rambling over the and dales of knowledge of the Salmonidae, however, has {g because, while she keeps close to facte, she 
the Highlands, and thus gradually acquired | ar 8 e *y developed even since his death. His shows such intelligent sympathy with her 
that intimate knowledge of every river and poetical works depended too much upon subject that} were she the veriest Unionist, 

bum which is turned to good use in his 4 ^ e 8u P ernatura l ““J the unexpected to suit 8 he would command from every Irish 
Angler'* Companion. On one of these the ear of a generation turning with greater Nationalist a grateful hearing, 
excursions he made his way by Strathpeffer auction to the homely realities of Tennyson There are two ways of telling historical 
to the farmhouse of Contin, where he met his and dainty fashion m which he deals with troths. Mr. Froude, in everything he has 
future wife, then a girl only able to speak roman t»cism. Most of Stoddart’s angling written about Ireland and the Irish, adopts 
Gaelic. Lovemaking was carried on under songs were written before he was twenty-five, one. His Englith in Ireland is (like his Two 
difflrmlrig. as the young Sassenach was and a . 8el «ction of them accompanies this Chief* of Dunboy) full of truths, the most 
entirely ignorant of that language and Mian memoir. They suffer naturally from harping unpalatable, about English folly and mis- 
Macgregor’8 father, as their medium, could ? n one 84 fi n 8- The love of nature manifested government. About this he never minces 
not well understand his guest’s comnliments. “ 4 !* em “ ex4reme * •“d T et their wording is matters; and yet somehow he manages to 

-w-w- ,m mm ® . a fimao fnn oi-fifl/iiol Tw 4-Vinm ntrnnr 1_ Al - _* ll a *1 • —11 Al. — A—.-14- 


However, the maiden was sent to school at «tunes too artificial. in reading them every 
Inverness, and in due time Stoddart married n . ow ““ a 81 8 b escapes for the rugged 


romanticism. Most of Stoddart’s angling written about Ireland and the Irish, adopts 
songs were written before he was twenty-five, one . His English in Ireland is (like his Two 
and a selection of them accompanies this Chief* of Dunboy) full of truths, the most 
memoir. They suffer naturally from harping unpalatable, about English folly and mis- 
on one string. The love of nature manifested government. About this he never minces 
in them is extreme, and yet their wording is matters; and yet somehow he manages to 
at times too artificial In reading them every leave the impression that it is all the fault 


and settled down at Kelso in the centre of a 
district full of natural beauties and legendary 


simplicity cf Roxby and Doubleday; for a 
fishing song, if not simple and natural, does 


of the Irish. This “ people of God’s wrath ” 
(as the Cromwellian Proclamation called them) 
contrived by wicked sorcery again and again 


lore. Here the rest of his life was passed in ?° 4 long maintain its sway in an anglers to change the “imperial race” into a set 
_:a:___j n -i-•_• _ a. _• x- a a heart. ‘‘The Ifikinff of tno Salmon, how- imWiloo T.ilro Domiiiroiia 


writing and fishing, in almost uninterrupted 
domestic peace, until death came gently and 
with kindly hand in 1880. Latterly, the old 
angler solaced his weakness by the culture of 
roses or by a day’s visit to Yarrow instead 
of the annual stay which he made there of 
old. The record of the first trout which he 
caught as a boy in Cockle Mill Bum may 
be matched with tbat of his last salmon 
which he took in the Tweed in 1879. Some 


heart. “The Taking of the Salmon,” how- of imbeciles. Like Demiurgus, handicapped 
ever, is full of fire and spirit, while much by the imperfection of matter, the ablest 
sweetness comes out in “0 waken, winds, Eng lish statesmen had to do what they could 
waken! ” if one prosaic line be excepted— (and very bad indeed Mr. Froude proves it to 

“ Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair.” ^ ave be0n ) wit ^. 4110 stuff that was at hand. 

You rise from his array of troths with the 
“The Yellow Fins of Yarrow” is a fitting feeling that a people with whom even England 
contribution to the sad loveliness tbat over- failed so signally must “ be gifted with a 
hangs that sweet stream. Much of Stoddart’s double dose of original sin.” After reading 


1 Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair.' 


fancy is lavished—and worthily lavished- 


readers will remember the touching passage the Tweed, although he feels 
in Mrs. Gordon’s life of her father, John “ The soft sough o’ a slender wand 
Wilson, whose friendship was so valued by Is meetest music for the Tweed.” 


Mrs. Bryant you see that the fault is not with 
the Irish people; that a much better hand 
might have been made of them had not their 
old home-developed civilisation (a reality, not 
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a dream) been rudely checked at a critical 
moment. 

The point at issue between Mr. Froude 
(with his unhappily large following) and Mrs. 
Bryant is just the question with which she 
begins her book: “ Wbat manner of people 
were the old Irish? ” “ Semi-savages,” says 
Mr. Froude, “ with no culture, save a little 
music.” “ Hypogorillaceous Celts with only 
a few grotesque saints,” echoes the strong¬ 
voiced Canon Kingsley. “ To them the Nor¬ 
mans, apostles of Force, brought the blessings 
of civilisation which a stream of English 
‘ undertakers ’ has gone on transmitting 
ever since.” This error is, as Mrs. Bryant 
instinctively felt, not only widespread, but 
capital. Her whole volume is devoted to com¬ 
bating it, and the most prejudiced cannot 
question her success. Point after point she 
proves thoroughly, yet without pedantry. 
She has assimilated, as well as read her books 
(and her bibliography leaves little to be 
desired, including books like Prof. Kbys’s 
Hibbert Lectures on Celtic Heathendom); 
and, with scarcely a footnote, she makes ue 
feel that she has earned tho right to speak 
with authority. The “ semi-savages” theory, 
in fact, has no historical basis whatsoever. The 
English Baeda sufficiently confutes what is 
simply the expression of angry disappointment. 
The Welsh and Scotch, too, were, from the 
same cause, sadly misrepresented ; but, for 
reasons so well set forth by Mr. Lecky, 
England soon changed her way of looking at 
them. Their national peculiarities, affected 
by a native aristocracy, became even fashion¬ 
able. The Irish she has uniformly snubbed 
since Henry II. took over Qiraldus to traduce 
them. The fact is they are a puzzle to England. 
They have outlived even Elizabeth’s “ Desola¬ 
tions of Munster ”; they are a main factor in 
the population of America and Australia; and 
yet they cannot become English, which to 
many Englishmen means that they are incor¬ 
rigible savages at bottom. 

“ No,” says Mrs.Bryant; “ it means that they, 
being not a residuum driven westward by abler 
tribes, but the foremost waves of the great 
human drift, the most adventurous, high- 
spirited, curious, imaginative . . ., have pre¬ 
served the consciousness of a home-grown cul¬ 
ture, from which they were wrenched away, 
and to which, under happier conditions, they 
may hope to revert.” 

This all-important question has, as I began 
by saying, nothing to do with party-politics. 
Even if Home Buie had never come to the 
front, it would be well (for it would be help¬ 
ful in rightly dealing with Ireland and the 
Irish) to settle which is true: were they half 
savages who owe almost everything to the 
English connexion? or has that connexion 
been so ill-arranged as to uncivilise, as well 
as to demoralise, them? As Mrs. Bryant 
says, this question all Englishmen are 
to-day called on to understand, and in part to 
answer; and she certainly, by putting forth 
in a very readable form the result of much 
careful study, does all that one writer can 
to enable her readers to understand it. Her 
division of the subject is judicious. On Irish 
ethnology she summarises, without dogmatis¬ 
ing, the latest dicta of those best qualified 
to speak. Doubtless she is right in 
assuming a basis of truth under the 


florid superstructure of quasi - historical 
legend. We, who were brought up upon 
the since partly exploded Niebuhr, are apt 
to grow impatient, and to reflect that, for 
instance, the whole list of Pictish kings and 
their doings has been pronounced pure inven¬ 
tion. But the consistency of Irish tradi¬ 
tion and its persistence, and the support it 
receives from the vast mass of tales and 
poems—every one of which, as they are slowly 
brought out and translated, confirms some 
point of historical genealogy—place Irish 
legend on a very different basis. Mrs. 
Bryant’s ethnology I will not pretend to 
criticise. She would identify the “ aboriginal 
Iberian settlement” (Prof. Huxley’s “dark 
little Basques ” in his old controversy with “ A 
Devonshire Man ”) not with the Firbolg, the 
earliest of the three main waves of legendary 
immigration, but with one of the still earlier 
and yet more shadowy races, the Firbolg 
being, according to her, “ Celts who had on 
their way partly absorbed the aboriginal 
element” (p. 23), thereby getting the dark 
hair with which the old uncomplimentary 
description preserved in MacFirbis credits 
them. What makes her anxious to include 
the Firbolg among Celts is “ the early bardic 
fiction that all the men of Erin were of one 
race,” and the fact that not only did the 
latest wave (the Milidh, “ Milesians ”) bury 
in the sepulchres of their predecessors the 
Danaan, and reverence their deified heroes 
(Aengus of the Brugh, for instance), but that 
they also worshipped at least one Firbolg king, 
MacErc (p. 97), and held the great games at 
Taillten (Telltown) in honour of his queen. 
Again, Mrs. Bryant thinks the cliff-castles, 
so common on the west coast (many of 
them described, with the late Lord Dunraven’s 
photographs, in Miss Stokes’s Notes on Irish 
Architecture), help to prove ‘‘that the 
Milesians landed from the south.” On this I 
will not venture to pronounce. I will only point 
out that Worle Hul, by Weston-super-Mare, 
was a British cliff-village fenced on the land 
side with a triple earthwork. A like but far 
grander work fences off the “ Logan ” penin¬ 
sula ; while Maen (stone) castle, not far from 
Land’s End, Kenidjack Castle, east of Cape 
Cornwall, and many more on the west Cornish 
coast, differ only from the Irish oathairs 
(caer) in being less elaborate. Local anti¬ 
quaries have called these Cornish castles 
Danish, the difficulty being that even a 
Viking would find landing impossible for 
about half the year. Once more, I might ask 
a score of questions about her map. Why 
she writes Ulla for TJladh (Dairiada for Dal- 
Araide is sanctioned by usage), and Lahan for 
Laighen ? Why Moville for Magh-bile (the 
plain of the old tree) ? And is not Swords 
written Suirdinthe Chronicum Scotorum, under 
date 1021 ? But had I the right I have not 
the will to narrowly question small details. 
I will only remark, on the vexed question of 
races, that St. Patrick marks out two classes 
of Irish—the Hiberions, who came over to him 
in thousands; the Scots, out of whom he was 
glad to reckon his converts by twos and 
threes. 

The main points (and these Mrs. Bryant 
proves) are, first, that the Normans have 
failed to bring over English, or Welsh, or 
Scotch, or Irish to their Gospel of Force. Her 
remarks on this are so eloquent and so 


apposite that I wish I could quote the whole 
passage: 

“ The Gael of Ireland believed so little in the 
Norman god of conquest that he did not 
realise what a terrible tiling the rod of iron is. 
He had at last in his own manner broken the 
Danish rod. So he let the Norman settle in his 
midst; and probably it did not seem unreason¬ 
able to him that the king of England, being the 
greatest king in those parts, should claim the 
over-lordship, especially as he was recommended 
by the Pope. But he kept up his own ways of 
thought and feeling ” (p. SI). 

This is excellently put, though I take excep¬ 
tion to what follows: 11 Each generation 
became more Irish than the Irish themselves.” 
That mischievous half-truth which has saddled 
us Irish with all the vices of the drunken 
squires and squireens of a century ago is 
eminently untrue of at least two waves of 
invaders. They have remained ‘‘ah army of 
occupation.” Her other point is the culture 
of the old Irish. In art she has an easy task. 
There is the evidence of the remains; and 
though the Danish wars sadly damaged their 
“egg-shell civilisation,” the Irish actually 
progressed in art during that wild time. The 
date of St. Inisoaltrais 1016, “ two years after 
Clontarf, fifty years before romanesque was 
first used in England” (p. 198). Cormac’s 
chapel was rebuilt in 1127. The cross of Cong, 
the last considerable bit of metal work wrought 
in Irish style by Irish hands, is dated 1123. 
Of native law, another branch of culture, the 
sanctions were necessarily weakened by the 
ruthless way in which the owners of the Pale 
dealt with “ the Irish enemy.” That any 
reverence for law lasted on, that Sir John 
Davies could, after centuries of demoralising 
inroads, “ dare affirm that for five years past 
there has not been so many malefactors 
worthy of death in all the thirty-two shires of 
this realm as in the circuit of six shires in 
England,” proves what he goes on to say, 
“ that no nation doth love indifferent justice 
better than the Irish.” Becriminations are 
idle, comparisons useless; but I remember 
Hepworth Dixon’s picture of the state of 
Denver city—what the “ imperial race ” had 
come to in less than a generation of lawless¬ 
ness. Mrs. Bryant’s chapter on the Brehon, 
as it is the most elaborate, so it will be, for 
those who do not know Sir H. S. Maine, the 
most valuable in the book. The fitness of the 
Irish of to-day for Home Buie may, to some 
extent, be judged from the social and political 
system that they had developed. And this the 
Encyclopaedia Eritannica (under “Brehon”) 
admits was considerably superior to the con¬ 
temporary continental systems. Add to this 
that it is impossible to understand the Irish 
view of the land question without some 
knowledge of that code, which, though Jacobean 
lawyers ignorantly thrust it aside, is still 
ground into tho very hearts of the peasantry. 
“ The idea of a judicial rent is as old in 
Ireland as the institution of rent,” says Mrs. 
Bryant (p. 144). And the idea of rack-rent 
too; for, though the tribesman’s rent was fixed 
by custom, the daer fuidir (base stranger, often 
prisoner of war) had no rights against the 
chief, beyond the claim to protection. 

“ The effect of English law, therefore, leaving 
the tenants to supply and demand and the 
lord’s goodwill and publio opinion, was exactly 
the same as turning the Irish people into 
strangers or prisoners of war on their own land 
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by destroying the whole class of peasants with 
rights in the soil. Nay the fuidir was markedly 
better off than the modern tenant in this, that 
his position was probationary. After two 
generations he became free, after three he rose 
to be a bodach, and so on ” (p. 149). 

But Mrs. Bryant does not limit herself to the 
Brehon land system: she goes through the 
whole code; and those who note the graduated 
series of assemblies, from the Mithal Flatha 
(assembly of tenants) upwards, will feel sure 
that the old instinct of the people will not 
fail them when the great change comes. 
Among many suggestive remarks, I was 
struck with one, the influence of “ fostering ” 
on “ that race-fusion which has left the deep 
and abiding sense of a common racial cha¬ 
racter between persons not of the same race ” 
(p. 149). 

But, if. I have succeeded in speaking as I 
feel, I have said enough to convince the most 
sceptical, not only that Mrs. Bryant is worth 
everybody’s reading, but that she ought to be 
read as a duty by all who have hitherto held 
that mischievous “ semi-savage ” theory. 

Herey Sttjabt Fagan. 


“ English Men of Action.” —William Dam- 
pior. By W. Clark Bussell. (Macmillan.) 

Captain Dampieb’s life was a stirring one in 
its way; but there is no greater importance 
about it, no more adventure, no more success, 
no more—rather less—tincture of heroism 
about it than about the lives of a dozen of the 
mercenary, ruffianly sea-going adventurers of 
his day—pitiful, piratical scoundrels for the 
most part, over whom time and poetry have 
cast a romantic glamour. Dampier, indeed, 
was a brave man enough, as a burglar is 
brave; stubborn enough in fight, when run¬ 
ning away was not a rider course; and neither 
more nor less cruel than the rest of the 
buccaneering fraternity who surprised and 
sacked defenceless towns, set peaceful home¬ 
steads in flames, and shed the blood of innocent 
men, women, and children with no higher 
motive than a brutal hunger for pieces of 
eight, and a ruffian’s delight in what the 
Spaniards of his own day called el goato da 
malar —the sheer lust of daughter. 

His sole distinction among as arrant a band 
of knaves as ever deserved hanging is that, 
having a good deal to say, he alone of all of 
them had hit upon the art of saying it plainly, 
to the purpose, vividly, with a masterly 
lucidity. The rough, low-born seaman was 
a close observer of every little material 
circumstance that interests mankind—the 
looks and ways of savage men; the forms and 
the habits of strange beasts, birds, and fishes 
of unvisited regions; the curious aspects of 
nature in far-off countries; the tides, the 
winds, the currents; the trees and the plants 
and the shells by the shore of tropic seas; and 
all the hindering chances, all the hopes, perils, 
and delays of ancient seamanship. All this 
he could record, not as other close observers, 
us a rule, record, with insufferable diffuseness 
and iteration, but with an artist’s regard to 
the selection of essentials, and in the best, 
homely, mother English. He was the first 
describer of such things and events as these 
who put aside the pedantry and affectations of 
the learned man, and had his say in his own 
unadorned, unabated vulgar tongue. 


Hardly one in a thousand educated English¬ 
men of to-day has so much as dipped into 
Dampier’s narrative of his voyages; and it is, 
perhaps, no loss to the general reader that he 
has not, for, to all intents and purposes, 
Dampier’s style—his only merit—lives in the 
pages of Defoe and of Swift. It has been 
bettered in Robinson Crutoe, and made im¬ 
perishable by the genius of Swift in the ease 
and lucid strength of Qulliver’s Travels. It 
is no idle surmise that had there been no 
Dampier these two masterpieces would never 
have been written. This is the best apology 
for the Life of this old sea marauder; and the 
writing of it could not have come into better 
hands than the eminent-seaman-author who is 
his present biographer. 

Mr. Clarke Bussell’s opening chapter, 
wherein he discourses of the life led by the 
buccaneers and of their lawless wsys and 
nature, is worthy of this old first master of 
strong and homely English. In an age when 
the rhetoric of written prose is somewhat 
overlooked as a motive power, this chapter 
deserves attention for its phrasing, that could 
not easily be bettered. 

“ In these days,” Mr. Russell observes, “ one 
is so used to the facilities of science for tra¬ 
versing the deep with swiftness and certainty 
that it is necessary to bend the mind with 
some severity of thought to compass the diffi¬ 
culties of the old sailors, and honour their 
triumph justly.” 

No living author could describe these diffi¬ 
culties of seamanship with such fullness of 
knowledge and such lucidity as Mr. Clark 
Bussell. 

It was unavoidable to fill the main portion 
of the book with an abstract of the narrative 
of Dampier’s wanderings and faring by the 
way. It makes not very lively reading, for 
it is always dangerous to abbreviate a master¬ 
piece ; but perhaps there was no other way 
of making up the biography, and the popular 
taste, no doubt, desires a record of action 
rather than a criticism of style. The volume 
is adorned with a characteristic portrait of 
the old buccaneer—a sour-visaged, villainous¬ 
eyed, hang-dog looking fellow, who might, 
on the authority of the limner, step on to the 
boards of any London theatre to-night in the 
character of first villain. 

Oswald Cbawfcrd. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ITALIAN WOHKS OF 
BRUNO. 

La Opera Italians di Giordano Bruno. 
Ristampate da l’aolo de Lagarde. In 2 vols. 
(Gottingen: Dieterichsche Universitats- 
buchhandlung.) 

The Bruno celebration at Rome which 
aroused the susceptibilities of the Vatican 
last June, following on that at Nola in 1887, 
and attended by various minor glorifications 
of their martyred hero by Italians in foreign 
countries, has had, as was reasonable, its 
literary outcome. This is as it should be. 
Bruno’s fame, however much it may be 
accentuated by his cruel martyrdom, is pri¬ 
marily due to his writings. The erection, 
therefore, of statues and other such memorials, 
however natural and pleasing, could hardly 
be said to satisfy the demands of a Bruno 
resuscitation unaccompanied by improved 
editions of his works. Indeed, the ignorance 


even of his own countrymen on the subject 
of Bruno’s teachings is nothing less than 
stupendous, and can only be justified par¬ 
tially by the rarity of his original works, 
and the miserable inadequacy of the two 
collections of them by Gfrorer and Wagner. 
Prof, de Lagarde, the editor of the im¬ 
proved collection we are now considering, 
tells us that when he was at Borne in 18F5 
in the Btir of the Bruno enthusiasm, when the 
walls were placarded in every direction with 
appeals for contributions to the Bruno me¬ 
morial, he amused himself by distinguishing 
among the names of the promoters men who 
he knew had not read a line of Bruno’s writ¬ 
ings. Among the many readers of these 
mural appeals he could not discover a single 
instance of an acquaintance with Bruno. He 
does not tell us whether his instrument was 
the Socratie elenchus or a Diogenes lantern. 
Probably it was the latter, for he proceeds to 
stigmatise this ungrounded enthusiasm as un¬ 
worthy, giving as a reason that “ a man must 
know adequately what rouses his enthusiasm.” 
One hardly knows how to accept a principle 
which, however just in theory, is wholly un¬ 
supported by the practice of sequacious human 
crowds. The professor must know, one would 
suppose, that human enthusiasm, so far from 
being necessarily based upon an adequate 
knowledge of its object, often exists in the 
inverse ratio of such knowledge. 

But if, as I think, this prevailing ignor¬ 
ance of Bruno is to be ascribed to the un¬ 
worthy condition of his writings up to the 
present time, it is likely soon to be fully and 
finally dissipated. The admirers of Giordano 
Bruno of the present day stand on a far better 
footing than those whose admiration and study 
of him commenced a quarter of a century ago. 
There is now no lack of well-edited, trust¬ 
worthy editions of his writings. First and 
foremost stands what may be called the 
national edition of Bruno’s works, of which, up 
to the present time, three volumes are com¬ 
pleted. This commences with the Latin 
works, though it is designed to include also 
the Italian. Meanwhile appears the edition 
of the Italian works at the head of this review 
—an edition which, so far as the text goes, 
leaves nothing to be desired. This has since 
been followed by Prof. Tocco’s edition of the 
Latin works, which is likely, aR including a 
translation into Italian, to become the popular 
edition of those writings for Bruno’s own 
countrymen. 

Limiting my remarks to the Italian works, 
every student of Bruno knows that the only 
collected edition of them up to the present 
time is that of 'Wagner, published so far back 
as 1830. What an unspeakable boon this 
edition conferred on Bruno students may be 
estimated by those who have watched the 
prices of Bruno’s original works in the great 
book sales of modern times— e.g., in the 
Sunderland sale. So far back as 1711 a copy 
of the Spaecio realised £28 (the Sunderland 
copy fetched £25), while only last year a copy 
of the Heroici Furori was sold for 1350 
francs. Owing to the extreme rarity of 
Bruno originals it is doubtful if a complete set 
of all Bruno’s works exists in any library in 
Europe. The collection in the British Museum 
seems to be among the most perfect. 

Students of Bruno, therefore, owe an 
unutterable debt of gratitude to Gfrorer and 
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Wagner for their respective collections of the 
Latin and Italian works, though in both cases 
the collecting, editing, and literary super¬ 
vising were exceedingly unsatisfactory. But 
it is ill speaking of the bridge that has carried 
us over. The present writer, in company 
doubtless with many other Bruno students, 
owes to those collected editions whatever 
knowledge of Bruno’s teachings from their 
original sources he can claim to possess. 

The defects of Wagner’s collection of the 
Italian works have long been known to 
Bruno scholars. They are both positive and 
negative. Partly by ignorance, partly by 
carelessness, Wagner took upon him to alter 
his author’s text to an extent which even the 
lax notions of editing current half a century 
ago cannot extenuate. His probable motive 
was to make his author more comprehensible 
by modernising him. For this lie altered 
Bruno’s spelling, his grammar, his phraseology, 
in a manner which demonstrates his own im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the Italian of Bruno’s 
time, and which made it impossible, as 
Prof, de Lagarde pertinently remarks, for 
students to discover how extremely important 
Bruno’s writings are for the historical evolu¬ 
tion of the Italian language. Nor did 
Wagner limit his emendations (?) to actual 
alterations of the text. He left out words, 
phrases, sentences which he could not under¬ 
stand, or which seemed to conflict with his 
own conception of propriety or linguistic 
usage. 

In this new edition of Bruno’s Italian 
works Prof, de Lagarde has carefully gone 
over Wagner’s ground. With a practice in 
textual recension such as few European 
scholars can boast, and with the untmng 
industry which is an indispensable qualifica¬ 
tion for such labour, he has compared the 
Italian works of Bruno with their originals, 
and has given the results in a new and revised 
text, which has wholly superseded that of 
Wagner, and which must be considered for 
the present, if not also for all future time, as 
complete and definitive. The only improve¬ 
ment which can now be suggested is one 
which transcends the limit of mere textual 
accuracy. The general reader still requires 
an annotated edition of Bruno which will 
contain explanations, not only of archaic 
words and phrases, but also of allusions, 
references to contemporary opinions, and little 
known authors, &c., with wffioh Bruno’s 
writings abound. It is to be hoped that 
when the national edition of the Italian works 
appears this desideratum may be supplied. 

But while all Bruno students will, I am 
sure, readily admit their debt of gratitude to 
Prof, de Lagarde for this handsome and well- 
printed edition of their master’s Italian works, 
they will receive with due caution the remarks 
on his teaching, with which he concludes 
bis textual labours. Perhaps our gratitude 
for his attention to Bruno ought to be the 
greater, inasmuch as it was wholly unex¬ 
pected. Prof, de Lagarde has won his 
laurels in a very different field from that of 
the free-thinking literature of the Italian 
Renaissance—viz., in that of biblical and 
ecclesiastical archaeology; though it is in¬ 
structive to observe how his attainments in 
this wholly diverse department of knowledge 
are made to throw light on the text of 
Giordano Bruno (see p. 775). It must not 


then stir our surprise, still less our ire, to find 
that he departs from the high general estimate 
which many centuries and many eminent 
thinkers have agreed to place on Bruno’s 
teachings. As a consistent Romanist, he 
finds “ more knowledge and research in the 
writings of Albert the Great and in the 
Summa contra Gentiles of Aquinas than in 
Bruno ” (p. 790], The remark may be cap¬ 
able of justification so far as the accumulation 
of scientific facts and truths is concerned; but, 
as any student of him knows, it is not for 
these that Bruno is or ever was valued. It is 
for the spirit which prompted and animated 
his teaching, for bis clear luminous far- 
reaching inferences from scientific truths, for 
his insight into the contrast between the 
teachings of science and the perverted dogmas 
of Romanism, for his single-hearted devotion 
to truth and nature, for which his works will 
always be treasured. Bruno is less a collector 
and arranger of the scientific facts of the 
sixteenth century than a prophet of science 
for all time. Had he been more of the 
scientific plodder which Prof, de Lagarde 
seems to have thought he was, his influence 
as a source of inspiration would have been 
». There are a few remarks besides which 
I should have liked to have made by way of 
reply to similar attempts of the professor to 
depreciate Bruno; but I am restrained, partly 
by gratitude for his invaluable boon to Bruno 
students, partly by the fact that on such a 
subject we do not occupy common ground. 

John Owen. 


Three Lecture* on English Literature. By 
William 8. McCormick. (Paisley: Alex¬ 
ander Gardner.) 

These lectures have already served the 
purpose for which they were composed, and 
admirably, too, I should imagine. They are 
clear in thought, vigorous in expression, 
ardent in conviction—precisely the sort of 
exposition to set youthful intellects aglow. 

Addressed to the literature class in Queen 
Margaret College, Glasgow, Mr. MoCormick’s 
protest against Prof. Freeman’s contention 
that philology should take the place of the 
study of literature in the university cur¬ 
riculum was, perhaps, none the less effective 
on account of its occasional over-emphasis, or 
of its personal warmth of argument. There 
was no danger that his fair audience might 
detect even a suspicion of pretentiousness in 
the enthusiasm of the lecturer as he dealt 
with the dangers of dilletantism and pedantry. 
Some of them may have blushed for the 
iniquity of their mothers in troubling them¬ 
selves so little with educational questions; 
but probably all were delighted with the 
thrilling audacity of the rapier-play in the 
following passage: 

11 It does not seem to occur to Professor Freeman 
that there may be a higher and a lower, a true 
and a false standard of taste; that education is 
possible as well in taste as in facts; that per¬ 
haps Professor Freeman’s own taste might be 
educated ’; and that if he had had the 
advantage in his university course of what he 
contemns as a ‘ literary ’ training, he might 
now be able to scan some verses he at present 
fails to soan, and to follow the sense of writing, 
of which at present the meaning is, from him, 
carefully hidden.” 

The great majority of people, it *seems to 


me, will be disposed to agree with Mr. McCor¬ 
mick rather than with Prof. Freeman as to 
the position of English literature. But surely 
it would not have been to the disadvantage of 
the students of Queen Margaret College had a 
more liberal acknowledgment been made of 
the value of philology; and Mr. McCormick’s 
argument would certainly have lost none of 
its cogency had the personal element been 
eliminated when the lecture was sent to the 
printer. It will be generally conceded that one 
of the great evils of the critical spiritof our time 
is the tendency it fosters to read about litera¬ 
ture in preference to reading literature; while 
the greatest evil of our educational system is 
the disposition to mistake technical and pro¬ 
fessional equipment for what may, perhaps a 
trifle too ostentatiously, be described as the 
organic development of character through the 
medium of the intellect. On both these 
matters Mr. McCormick writes with a force 
which should not be without profit 
The lectures on the poetry of "Wordsworth 
and of Browning, which are considered “ as 
parallel illustrations of the contemplative and 
the penetrative imagination of our century,” 
were intended as introductory studies, and as 
such they may still fulfil a useful purpose. 
If neither can be regarded as exhaustive, they 
are each sufficiently wide in survey; and an 
occasional freshness and piquancy are afforded 
by the frankness with which the author 
asserts his opinion, even it may be in opposi¬ 
tion to that of a critic of note. Insight is not 
wanting. Commenting for instance on the 
poem 

' Three years'she grew in sun and shower,” 

Mr. McCormick keenly observes: “Those 
who are not thoroughgoing * "Wordsworthians' 
will recognise, it may be too acutely, tho 
serious defect in even such a beautiful ideal 
as this—the lack in it of that other side of our 
nature—the social side ” ; though remember¬ 
ing the lines, which, indeed, are quoted on 
the next page— 

“ A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's dally food’’ 

-it seems super-subtle to note this defect as 
the result of Wordsworth’s character of 
half-ascetic solitariness.” So, too, it would 
appear that individual taste must determine 
whether “ any evident qualities his poetry 
possesses are at first rather repellent than 
attractive”; or whether there is “not a subject 
of his that is not at first view commonplace; 
not a phrase that at first hearing titillates our 
passing fancy by its cleverness or high-strnng 
passion." In the study of Browning the 
points are more frequent on which differences 
of opinion may occur. One can conceive in¬ 
numerable hot protests to Mr. MoCormick’s 
reservation that “ The Ring and the Book ” is 
a “ masterpiece marred by the appearance of 
a Falstaff’s ‘ ragged regiment ’ of quaint 
puerilities, ingeniously stupid conceits, and 
unfathomable nonsense.” Still less beyond 
reach of challenge is the curious apprieialion 
of “ Fippa Passes ”: “ It is built, not woven: 
the intermediate scenes are but mortar between 
the stones of a parti-coloured column. The 
Parts are essentially independent dramatio 
studies, bound together by a series of applica¬ 
tions of a text.” One is tempted to apply to 
Mr. McCormick the response which, with 
amusing bluntness, he applies on p. 87 to 
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Mr' Matthew Arnold : “ Such a criticism 

betrays a misconception of the central idea of 
the” drama. 

William Canton. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Miu Shafto. By W. E. Norris. In 3 vole. 
(Bentley.) 

Tht Petal Phryne. By F. C. Philips and 
C. J. Wills. In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 
By the Western Set. A Summer Idyll. By 
James Baker. (Longmans.) 

Mitt Kate. By Rita. (White.) 

The Matter of Rylandt. By Mrs. G. Lewis 
Leeds. (Ward & Downey.) 

Chronicles of a Health Retort. By A. Holder. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

What wet It ? By Fitzjames O’Brien. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Me. W. E. Nobeib’s new novel is as well-con¬ 
structed, well-told, and enjoyable a story as 
any of its predecessors, thought it is hardly 
so rich as one or two of them in that half- 
satincal but wholly genial humour which is 
one of the author’s greatest charms. The 
quotable remarks by the way which enable 
the dullest critic to make his review readable 
are also less numerous than they are wont to 
be in the books of this charming writer; and 
Mitt Shafto, therefore, will not provide quite 
so much material for the editor of the inevit¬ 
able “ Norris Birthday Book ” as he will find 
stored between the covers of The Rogue and 
My Friend Jim. When, however, Mr. Norris 
does “ drop into ” reflection, he is as good as 
ever; witness the remark d propot of Mr. 
Shafto’s visit to bis old home: 

“ A king, when once he has abdicated, should 
not return to his former dominions; nor a vicar, 
who has accepted another living, to his former 
parish; nor a squire who has let bis place to the 
estate upon which he has ceased to reside. It 
is sad (however much one may have been pre¬ 
pared for it) to find that things have deteriorated 
during one’s absence; it is not perhaps quite so 
satisfactory as it ought to he to find that they have 
improved; so that, upon the whole, such re¬ 
appearances can only be recommended to persons 
of large views and sweet temper.” 

Mr. Norris has been compared to Thackeray, 
but in the clause which I have italicised there 
is an allusive lightness of satirical touch which 
is very unlike the elaborateness of Thackeray’s 
mordant passages; indeed, the comparison has 
never struck me as being in any respect 
specially happy or illuminating. If we are 
to adopt this not very profitable method of 
affiliating the living upon the dead, I should 
incline to speak of Mr. Norris as a member of 
the family of Anthony Trollope. Miss Travers, 
familiarly known as “ Old Nell Travers,” the 
very plain, and also very plain-spoken old Tn«id | 
who utters what is in her mind with an appal¬ 
ling frankness, isone of the most original as well 
as one of the most delightful of the author’s 
creations; but original as she is, we are 
again and again reminded of the broad 
effective handling of the great artist—for 
such he certainly was—who painted the por¬ 
trait of Miss Dunstable. The books of Mr. 
Norris are, however, mainly worth reading 
not because he recalls this or that distinguished 
predecessor, but because he has a charming 


manner of his own, which is rendered recog¬ 
nisable not by eccentricity or whim, but by 
wholesome artistic individuality; and one 
does not nowadays often read a fresher, 
brighter, cleverer book than Mist Shafto. 

Mr. F. C. Philips and Mr. C. J. Wills are 
both writers of ability, but their several 
abilities do not seem to work well in com¬ 
bination ; and eaoh of them, working singly, 
has produced better books than the novel 
which is the result of their collaboration. 
The scene of The Fatal Phryne is laid in 
Paris, and the atmosphere is palpably Paris¬ 
ian ; indeed, the authors have succeeded in 
writing a story which in feeling and handling 
is much more French than many of the stories 
which come to us from France. The book is 
a gratuitously unpleasant, indeed, positively 
painful, study of an emotion which may best 
be described as dog-in-the-mangerish jealousy. 
Dr. Tholozan, who has passed his sixty-first 
birthday, is a man distinguished in his pro¬ 
fession. He is a lecturer at the Ecole de 
Medecine, he has a large practice, and is a 
frequent contributor to the medical journals. 
Dr. Tholozan lives in a house which has 
been bequeathed to him by his deceased 
brother, an amateur painter; and the large 
studio, which is a feature of the place, is 
occupied by a lodger, George Leigh—a 
promising English artist of the romantic 
school. To this house the doctor brings home 
a wife in the person of his young ward H61£ne 
Montuy, whom he has married, not because he 
loves her or because he supposes that she does 
or will love him, but because he can thus 
most easily relieve himself of a little crowd 
of minor responsibilities. The probability 
that his wife and his lodger will be attracted 
to each other is recognised' by him, but it 
seems to fascinate rather than to repel. It 
will be interesting to watch the progress of 
events|; and he even endeavours to hurry it by 
throwing the two in each other’s way, and by 
telling Helene that such an attraction is “but 
natural.” When, however, he knows that 
his prognostications have been verified, a 
savage, cruel jealousy is bom within him, 
and he plots and executes a terrible revenge 
upon the man and the woman who, in the 
face of the great temptation which he has 
deliberately set before them, have striven to 
be true to him. Dr Tholozan is simply a 
moral monster, and the only interest which 
can be felt in him is the morbid interest 
excited by the study of ethical pathology. 
The other characters possess little interest of 
any kind, though Mdme. Pichon tin her slight 
way is a capital portrait, and the book as a 
whole is by no means deficient in cleverness. 

One does not expect much narrative sub¬ 
stance in a book which is described by its 
author as “ A Summer Idyll ”; and, as a mere 
story, By the Western Sea could not well be 
slighter than it is. As, however, its slight¬ 
ness is not too long drawn out—the simple 
tale being begun and ended in one moderately 
sized, volume—there is no unpleasant im¬ 
pression of attenuation; and the reader is 
compensated for the absence of quantity by 
the presence of very fair quality. The land¬ 
scape background is naturally a little more 
prominent than usual, for the scene of the 
story—at any rate of the greater part of it— 
is laid on that North Devon coast where 


nature counts for so much; and the two 
principal masculine characters are the land¬ 
scape painters, Brunskill and Lovatt, who, in 
their very different ways, are rival com¬ 
petitors for the love of Winifred Fausset. 
Brunskill is a well set-up man with a little 
cleverness, more cynicism, most conceit. 
Lovatt has been deformed by an accident, and 
is not much to look at; but ne is a genius and 
has soul. With these qualifications it was 
almost unnecessary that he should save the 
heroine’s life at the risk of his own. But it 
is never unwise to make assurance doubly 
sure; and the opportunity for distinguishing 
himself in the perilous adventure off the 
Ramsay Cliffs was one of those strokes of 
well-deserved luck which the happy novelist 
has always in his control. By the Wettem 
Sea is a pretty and pleasant story, though it 
is hardly a carping criticism to suggest that 
the cynical worldlmess of Brunskill is a little 
overdone. The man who thought as he 
thought would for mere prudential reasons be. 
as impressively silent as the well-known 
parrot. 

“ Rita’s ” new novel is, from a literary 
point of view, a quite impossible book. It 
is a story which purports to be told by a 
domestic servant who has risen or fallen— 
one must speak hesitatingly upon such points 
of precedence—to the position of a “care¬ 
taker”; and the imaginary narrator em¬ 
phasises her lack of culture by obvious mis¬ 
spellings, which the printer’s reader has not 
been allowed to correct, doubtless for the 
same modest reason which prompted Mrs. 
John Gilpin to enter the chaise at the comer 
of the street instead of at her own door. 
Unfortunately, however, the literary Jane, as 
she warms to her work, forgets her servitude 
and her humility. She spells with the 
proudest of us, and proves herself a mistress of 
that fearful and wonderful art of fine writing 
which the veritable “Rita” always has at 
her fingers’ ends. The story which Jane has 
to tell is the kind of story which is dear to 
her tribe. Her heroine, who is taken from 
the Foundling Hospital and adopted by Mr. 
Vining, the retired tea-dealer, naturally turns 
out to be the daughter of a baronet; and when 
she marries a man old enough to be her father 
we know that the inevitable lover will soon 
put in an appearance. Rex TreByllion is a 
name which cannot fail to find favour in the 
kitchen and She servants’ hall; and the young 
gentleman to whom it belongs lives up to it, 
and even dies up to it, in the most approved 
fashion. When he is not philandering with 
Mrs. Cray, the novelist, he is philandering 
with Mrs. Carruthers, nde Miss Kate; and 
when the sudden re-appearance of Mr. C., who 
has been supposed to be drowned, causes the 
collapse of an aneurism of his too susceptible 
heart, we part from him without regret. The 
book is, in truth, a very sentimental affair, 
but it contains some passages of true and un¬ 
forced pathos. 

The Master of Rylandt may be commended 
to those readers who are prepared to find 
refreshment of sense and spint in the story of 
a homicidal maniac who is in the custody and 
under the control of two other homicides who 
have not the excuse of mania. These worthies, 
mother and eon, are about as revolting a pair 
of villains as one is likely to meet with even 
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in the world of third-rate sensational fiction; 
hut as they are not only revolting, but in¬ 
credible, our flesh obstinately refuses to creep. 
The best parts of the story are the chapters 
which come before the horrors begin, and 
which are devoted to the humours of a minor 
watering-place, and to the sayings and doings 
of the selfish, superficial, scheming, and 
supremely silly young widow, Mrs. Langford, 
whose hard but not wholly undeserved fate it 
is to win for a second husband the above- 
mentioned maniac, who is nominally the 
master of Bylands, but whose ancestral home 
is really an unlicensed lunatic asylum in 
which he is the only patient. As for Stephen 
Levasson and Mrs. Carthew, they are bogeys 
of a very inferior type. 

There is no need to say much about Mr. or 
Mrs. Holder’s Chronicles of a Health Retort, 
which is one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s neat and 
handy "novel series” of reprints. It is a sketch 
rather than a novel, having no plot-structure 
to speak of; but it is much more readable than 
many books which are stronger in obvious 
narrative interest. The officers of the Boyal 
Wessex regiment, which is stationed at Coddle- 
ham, perhaps resemble the tame cat a little 
too closely in their habits and manners to be 
accepted without reserve as portraits from 
real life. But the Pike girls and their mother, 
known in the regiment as the “Bag-a- 
mtiffins,” are excellent; and the book is full 
of brightness and humour, with here and 
there a pretty and winning patbetio touch. 

It is not often that we find in a volume 
belonging to the "shilling shocker” family 
such really good work as that which Mr. 
Fitzjames O’Brien has put into What teat It f 
and its seven companion stories. The title- 
tale is based on a refreshingly blood-curdling 
conception of a mysterious something which is 
quite invisible, but which vindicates its vitality 
and tangibility by endeavouring to strangle 
the narrator in his bed. The central idea is 
not, I think, quite new, for I have a vague 
recollection of having seen something like it 
before; but connoisseurs in horrors will grate¬ 
fully recognise the freshness of some of the 
gruesome details. “ The Lost Boom ” is an 
equally successful piece of fantasy, and “ The 
Golden Ingot ” is an ingenious invention in 
which the author shows his power to produce 
a weird effect without having recourse to 
supernatural machinery. The weakest Btory 
is " My Wife’s Tempter,” the revelation of 
Hammond Brake as a commonplace Mormon 
missionary being a most disappointing anti¬ 
climax ; but this is an exceptional lapse, and 
Mr. O’Brien’s best work is not far behind that 
of his countryman Edgar Poe. 

Jaxbs Abhckoit Noble. 


80MB VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 

The Love-Songs of Htinrieh Heine. Englished 
by H. B. Briggs. (Triibner.) Although the 
dogma of the necessary inferiority of transla¬ 
tion to original (in poetry) forms no part of 
our creed, we must in candour admit that a 
very large proportion of the translations 
offered to us are inferior to the originals. One 
very good reason for this lies very near the 
surface. The poems which attract translators 
are usually the works of the great writers; 
while the vast majority of their interpreters are 
not great writers. This is particularly the case 
where modern languages alone are concerned. 


The—at any rate superficial—accessibility of the 
thought tempts a large number of unpraotised 
and otherwise incompetent hands to attempt 
the work, with the natural result, now of 
imperfect expression, and now of misoonoep- 
tion of meaning. The dainty little volume 
before us, whioh contains the Lyritche Intermezzo 
and the Heimkekr, minus the Prolog of the 
former and Nos. lxviii. and lxxx. of the latter, 
is no exoeption to the rule. Gifted with no 
supra-literal insight into his author’s mind, 
and apparently not “ well-up ” in the circum¬ 
stances amid whioh these essentially personal 
and temporal poems were written, Mr. Briggs 
at his best gives us only a feeble and some¬ 
times distorted reflection of Heine, and what 
he gives us at his worst is mere nonsense. Mr. 
Briggs at his worst maybe seen by anyone who 
cares to compare his version of the fiftieth poem 
of the Heimkekr with the original. As a speci¬ 
men of his best the following [Lyr. Int., xlii.) 
may serve: 

“ Alone in our little bark. 

Clinging so dose were we, 

And drifting along in the dark, 

Far on the silent sea. 

« The fair magic Island lay 
Dark in the moonbeam’s glance. 

And there to sweet music’s sway 
Circled the spirit-dance. 

“ And ever the magic strain 
Sounded more plaintively, 

While we in our weary pain 
Drifted along the sea.” 

This is pretty, and seems to ask to be set to 
music—and there is much of Mr. Briggs’s work 
which approaches this quality; but it is scarcely 
Heine. The peculiar rhythm, which goes so 
near to constituting lyrical individuality. is 
gone; and the absence of any equivalent for the 
weite Wasserbahn of the first stanza, together 
with the rendering of Oeister-Intel by " magic 
island ” in the second, does away with much of 
the weirdness of the original, ana quite abolishes 
the'suggestion of an after-death voyage. Mr. 
Briggs is dearly not the heaven-sent interpreter 
of Heine to the English. 

Selections from Schiller's Poems. Translated 
by E. P. Arnold-Forster. (Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co.) There is a touch of pathetic interest in 
this little book, as embodying what was 
probably the last literary advice given bv Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Within a week of his death, 
he advised his nephew, the translator, to add 
to his selection the poem of “Cassandra.” 
The advice was taken, and the poem appears 
on pages 32-37. The translation, though it 
lacks the sonorous simplitity of the original, 
will be read with pleasure. Here is the last 
verse, “ Und noch hallen ihre Worte,” &o.: 

“ Still her doleful words were ringing 
When a murmuring clamour spread, 

From the distant temple springing:— 

Thetis’ mighty son lay dead ! 

Eris shakes her snaky tresses, 

All the gods in haste are gone, 

And the angry storm-doud presses 
On devoted Dion.” 

Perhaps the true test of a book like this 
would be the question—“Would a person 
ignorant of Sohiller be much stimulated, by 
the translation, to make acquaintance with the 
original ? ” In a certain sense, we think that 
the answer would be favourable to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. He has selected twenty of the best 
poems—we cannot say the best twenty, for he 
has omitted “The Complaint of Ceres”—and 
something of the vigour of Schiller appears in 
many places of his version. On the other hand, 
he cannot express, though we doubt not that 
he can admire, the imaginative force of 
Schiller. Take, for instanoe, the last verse of 
the hackneyed, yet ever beautiful, “ Gods of 
Greece,” from “Mussig kehrten zu dem 


Dichterlande ” to “ Mussim Leben untergehn.” 
The original is like one long deep sigh “ ueber 
die verlomeSohone.” How Uttle of it reappears 
in— 

“ The gods depart in sorrowing token 
That happy childhood is outgrown; 

The leading strings at length are broken, 

The ungrateful world can soar alone. 

All lovdy form with them was taken 
To grace the home whence erst they came; 

So was the world by Art forsaken. 

And Beauty left us but her name. 

The gods on Pindus* heights find leisure, 
Untroubled by the tide of time ; 

And Fancy, crushed by life’s stern pressure, 
lives but in Poetry sublime.” 

Here, in the first two lines, the essential 
thought “zu dem Dichterlande” is wholly 
omitted. In the fourth, the “soaring” of the 
world is absolutely contrary to the tone of the 
poem. In the last four, the leisure of the gods 
on Pindus is Epicurean, not classical nor 
Schillerian; and the final thought is twisted 
round and loses half its force. But the 
“Veiled Picture at Sais,” the somewhat 
difficult elegiac poem, “ The Walk,” and the 
“ Song of the Bell ” are rendered with sprit 
and appreciation. Here and there a harsh 
rhyme jars upon the ear — e.g., in “The 
Hostage ” (p. 42), we find; 

“ He sees the towers of Syracuse; 

When his faithful servant Philostratus,” Ac.; 
or an inelegant phrase, e.g., p. 106, “ God has 
brushed away my fears.” Nor do we see why 
(p. 4) the wife of Admetus should appear in 
English as Aloeste; nor why the very marked 
change of metre at the dose of “ The Diver ” 
should be ignored, and the finely-desoriptive 
definition of the shark— 

“ Der ensetzliche Hai, des Meeres Hyane ” 

—should be melted into the commonplace of : 

“ The shark, that ubiquitous soourge Of the sea.” 
In a word, where Schiller is merely forcible, 
Mr. Arnold-Forster renders him very fairly; 
where he is delicate, imaginative, remote in 
his fanoy, the translator fails to do him 
justice, as most of us would fail. 

Schiller’s “ Maid of Orleans." The Prologue 
and first two Aots. Translated by Major- 
General Patrick Maxwell. (David Nutt.) The 
translator somewhat disarms criticism by 
speaking of his work as “ a humble fragment.” 
It is for its fragmentary character, not for its 
style, that we feel inolined to blame it. The 
original drama has a direct and forcible sim¬ 
plicity—a military quality, so to speak—which 
gives it a oertain oharm; but it has compara¬ 
tively little high poetry in it. It deals too much 
in vigorous platitude, and may, perhaps, suit 
the stage better than it does tne study. But 
the first half of it, isolated and sundered from its 
natural conclusion, is for the most part dull 
reading. The whole play, translated as these 
two acts are, would be interesting; but the 
two acts by themselves hardly repay perusal. 
The defect of the blank verse is the usual one— 
it is rhythmical, but extremely monotonous. 
The cadence is for too uniform ; far too many 
verses are strings of monosyllables, e.g. : 

“ I can do nought but warn and pray for her.” 

“ No man could tell the day nor yet the hour.” 

“ And as I gave him birth I’d take his life.” 
Sometimes it varies into an unmetrioal or per¬ 
plexing form, e.g.: 

“ Yea, e'en the hardy boors of Westfriesland.’' 

“ Behold the Archbishop, who brings Dunois.” 
Nor will English readers easily reconcile them¬ 
selves to the constant scansion of “ Joan ” as a 
dissyllable with the accent on the first half. 
This tramples on Shakspere without reproduc¬ 
ing Schiller. On the other hand, there is a 
good deal of spirit in the translation of Aot II., 
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So. ii., where Isabeau shows her true character. 
Is there authority for rendering— 

“ Ich kam ale Kcinigiu 

In dieser Land, zu leben, nicht zu acheinen ” 
by— 

" I came as Queen 
Into this land to live and not to pint " ? 

Is not “ scheinen”—to be a show, i.e., a mere 
pageant of a queen P Here, as elsewhere, the 

7 1 _ A _ • If J _T X 


anyone who read this translation without a 
knowledge of the original could even imagine 
that the original was a fine play. The notes, 


volumes of the collected edition of Kingsley’s 
works. 


latter, the former is apt to be misled. months’ dr 

The Ion of Euripides. Now first translated ! 

into English in its Original Metres. By H. B. L. 9 , ’ , 

(Williams & Norgate.) The preface to this , 

translation will be interesting to musical and , ,, 


that the original was a noe play, ine notes, Lord Tollemache, of Helmingham, has 
though rather rough m form, are helpful. lent to Dr> Robert von Fleischhacker, for the 
Why, in that on 1. 100, does the ancient use 0 | tbe Early English Text Society, three 
Lebadeia, the modem Livadia, appear m the more of his manuscripts: (1) The Lapidary (of 
hybrid form Libadia ? which another copy is in Douce 191 at the 

■ - Bodleian}, which is preceded by Hampole’s 

worn a a v n NVWR Pricke n f Gotwcfetiee ; ( 2 ) Harding’s Chronicle. 

NU1 & a A N u JH Pi w o. with an unprinted poem at the end; 

Mr. A. H. Keane— who lately resigned his (3) The book of Maumet. Lord Tollemache 
professorship of Hindustani in University Col- has also kindly promised to lend the society his 
lege, London—will sail at the end of next MS. of Trevisa’s “Bartoolome on the 
week to America for a stay of two or three Properties of Things,” the Middle Age 
months’ duration. He has been invited to Cyclopaedia, for Dr. von Fleischhaoker’s new 
deliver a lecture at Biohmond on the negro edition of the work, whioh has not been repro- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


translator seems inclined to substitute for A- jj. Keane— who lately resigned his 


Schiller's thought an inference from that professorship of Hindustani in University Col- 
thought. But this is the function of a reader, lege, London—will sail at the end of next 
not of a translator. If it is undertaken by the w66 j c America for a stay of two or three 


months’ duration. He has been invited to 
deliver a lecture at Biohmond on the negro 


question; and he will also visit Washington, duoed since Butman printed and added to it in 
in order to conclude arrangements with the Queen Elizabeth’s time for Shakepere and 
board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution others’ behoof. Dr. von Fleischhacker reports 


translation win do interesting to musiuu iuiu | Qr publication of a work on the races of that Lord Tollemaohe’s MS. “ is really superb,” 
metrical oonnoissews. On p. 8, we think that man bin(f for whioh he has been collecting and the best he has seen—an opinion which 
the late Prof. Kennedy s ^version of the for many y ear g past. The aim of this Dr. Fumivall oonflnns-but it is not in the 


zne late xror. n.mmeuy s version u. tue ^terfalg f or many years past. The aim of this 
Agamemnon deserved a oirect mention rather or j,. 0 f w bioh a prospectus appeared in the 
than mere m^non m a reference. Onp. 9 AcAD ’ EMYof May fi 1883 , ig to place in the 
„ not ‘the Hellenic republic” a somewhat of the et Lological student a compre- 

pt Tp T kJoZ tensive treatise on toe races of mauled, 

to p. XXI., H. B. L. deals m literary ._• •_ j.i, n. „i 0 i« 


than mere inclusion in a reference. On p. 9, 
is not “toe Hellenic repnblio” a somewhat 
misleading phrase P When, from p. xiv. 
to p. xxL, H. B. L. deals in literary 
criticism, he seems to us fantastic and 
lacking in sound judgment. He thinks, for 
instance, that Kreousa’s idea that she was with 
child by Apollo finds a curious counterpart in 
the well-known illusion of Joanna Southcote, 
at the beginning of this century, that she was 
pregnant with toe “ second Shiloh.” He is at 
pains to explain that Kreousa’a tale about 
Apollo will not hold water. He talks in true 
Euhemerist style of an “ unattended damsel in 
a remote suburb [toe Maxpol are neither remote 
nor a suburb], a mid-day siesta, a swain with 


wanted South-Western dialect. Its “are” is 
:erence. un p. s», Academy of May 12, 1883, is to place in the not “buto,” but “beto” most often, and 
)U0 . a 801110,7 . hands of the ethnological student a compre- “ben” sometimes; and its forms are not oon- 
i, rrom p. xiv. bensive treatise on toe raoes of m a nkin d, sistent. If any of our readers knows of a 
a08 f 8 P. . ilterar ? harmonising with the present state of anthro- “ buto ’’ MS. of this work, he is entreated to 
8 H to* 1 • 8 f po^g* 0 ®! enquiry. It will be in three parts: send notioe of it to the Editor of the Academy. 

thattoTWwith fa * general introduction, dealing with such wbo fc gpend ing his holiday 

. 7. questions as the antiquity of man, the criteria . r, t • ua r a 7 

of race, and toe evolution of language; (2) a *5? * *5 


sistent. If any of our readers knows of a 
“ buto ” MS. of this work, he is entreated to 
send notioe of it to the Editor of the Academy. 

Db. Furnivall, who is spending his holiday 
dose to Lichfield, has been collating the 
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classification of the human family under their | ^ two Hampole M88< lor Dr . Bulbr i4, &c- He 




imTiS uterus“•wss7.’„“ d fp? “rissr ta 

0 1110 started an “ Antiquarian and Local Notes and 

Several German professors r and other Queries” in that paper, and promoted the 


bright yellow hair,” &o.; and actually adds doctors have been at English work lately in the formation of one or two Sfaakspere reading 


that “ similar incidents are describedin Dumas’ 
Mtmoires (Tun Mddecin, Hope’s Anaetaeiue, 
Mery’s Frire et Sceur, and Ducange’s 11 y a 
Seize Ant .” No doubt: they are the staple of 


British Museum, and some of them are still— 
Profs. Schipper, Kluge, Brandi, Drs. Fischer, 
! von Fleischhacker, Schirmer, &o. 


parties during toe winter season. 

One of the Lichfield Hampole MBS. is of 
the fourteenth oentury, with many final long 


Seize Ane. No doubt: they are the staple of Db. Eduard Jacobs, librarian and keeper (L^ 

i i . 1 .?__i. j * !xi_ 11 archives at Weiuigerode to Oount von dialectal, nrobablv North-East Midland, anc. 


has all this unsavoury platitude to do with toe 

Greek drama in general or the Ion in par- graphical and historical sketch of Juliana 
ticular? To burrow into hypothetical origins Countess of Stolberg-Wemigerode (1506-1580). 

of this sort for the human myth of Ion is a task This lady was an ancestress of Queen Victoria, of^e ^ith Spider 

whioh, whatever its value, has no bearing on for b y her marriage to William the Bich of 

the poetry or interest of the drama. The Nassau-Dillenburg she became the mother of n ^ fc ^ a ^ er .°^ “ ev ® no * jr 

elabonde stage directions added to toe trans- wS,C ®of Orange 0533- “ 8 4), toe “f 

lation are not without their interest, though great grandmother of Frederick V., Elector of 0 ^2-?f ¥ h 8 fl 8, 

they seem to us all. too copious. As to the g e pSatoate, who married toe Prince* “S 


Stolberg, is about to publish a careful bio 


dialectal, probably North-East Midland, and 
alters and transposes Hampole’s lines in an 


elaborate stage directions added to the trans¬ 
lation are not without their interest, though 
they seem to us all too copious. As to toe 
translation in the original metres, we think a 
more poetical sense and ear was required. The 
beautiful anapaests (ipturra fkv 'rite \apwph rcSpfir- 
xoiv) appear here in this form: 

“ See, from on high, ’mid a lustre resplendent, 
BSUos urge car four-hors’d to the earth ! 


ihe Palatinate, who married me xrrmcen h eiirhteen Dr Percv Andreas has -I---'*- 
Elizabeth, daughter of King James I. of to“ otW 

England, and the «eat great gnmdmotoer of * of the/ty^f'the^rork willbe 

Sogua, Duchess of Brunswick-Luueberg (1630- xmierUikm bythe BafifEnglish Text Society; 
1714). The present work, which was under- d y. h t to be ii at least four parallel 
token at the desire of toe present Count von ^ ^ellr. Morrig . g rfition of tile Cursor 
Stolberg, will embody the results of years of to show the differences of dialect 

research among the original documents at ^ text The Lichfield MS. 18 has “ ty ” for 
Wermgerodeand elsewhere, andwdloontama .< th »_ a rare gpeU ing. Its second writer 
congderable amount of information of interest ^ t al w £7. t 
to Enghto readers. It will appear in the * J 

course of September, and will be published by Messes. Dean & Son announce for imme- 


Princess 


Conscience, outside 


British Museum, 


HSuoe urge car four-hors’d to toe earth ! Stolberg, will embody the results of years of 

See what a fire sends stars fro’ the sky, in a research among the original documents at 
flight, Nftx to rejoin 1 Wernigerode and elsewhere, and will contain a 

PamSsos, on heads which we ne’er can considerable amount of information of interest 
approach, , , , to English readers. It will appear in toe 

Wito a glow from his wheels fedght glare is conne 0 f September, and will be published by 

eA mm get a glimpse of a day’s dawn. Handel, of Halle-on-toe-Saale, at 10s. in whole 

Smymeee resin up to thegoa’s psrSpdts oloU1, 

Puffs smoke in a cloud.” The success of the cheap edition of toe more 


The iambic renderings are better than this, 
though often very prosy. Here is a specimen 
(p. 54, 11. 925, eto.): 

“ As I survey thy face, my heart with pity swells. 
My daughter dear! Alack, my brain begins to 
turn I 


Handel, of Halle-on-toe-Saale, at 10s. in whole diate publication an authorised translation of 
(doth. Souvenirs intimes de la dour dee Tuileries, by 

The success of the cheap edition of the more Mdme. Oarette Bouvet), at one time private 
popular of Charles Kingsley’s books h as been rea< ^ er the Bmpress Eugenie, 
so great that Messrs. Macraillan propose to The German text of Ohamisso’s ever attrac- 
add several more volumes. This week they tive Peter Schlemihl, edited by Miss Buohheim, 
have published Prose Idylls, whioh makes toe with notes explaining the linguistic difficulties 
twelfth and last volume of toe series as origin- Md the numerous literary allusions, will 
ally projected. But they have now arranged shortly be issued by toe Delegates of the 


As some sea skiff, while stemming waves which , 0 F „ 811 “°. re J° lu “ e8 » to ®PP«" monthly, which Clarendon Press. 

.... 0 thi 11 nATitoin n’t is W/rni/un tvmrt T h a an/1 tha 


shock the prow, 

Is overwhelmed by billows rushing o’er toe “““ k , th vn) _ b _ 

stem, toncal, scientific, and hterary. We venture to next weeJt,^eoy, a novel, in tnree volumes, dv 

So we, while stagg’ring’neato Misfortune’s heavy hope that they will be encouraged to add Gertrude ^ Porde, author of In the C Id 

blow, Qlaucut; or, toe Wonders of the Hea-Shore, if xalazzo. 

Are felled by sews of grievous ills we knew not not also The Hermits, both of which oan at Another copyright volume is about to 


will contain The Roman and the Teuton, and the 
several collections of essays and lectures, his- 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett will publish 


It appears to us that poetry cannot be repre¬ 
sented fairly in another language by merely 
showing a facsimile of its form. We doubt if 


present be obtained only in the six-shilling appear in “ Cassell’s National Library,” being 
edition. There would then remain some half Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s Visions of England, which 
dozen or more volumes of sermons, which (with by the kind permission of the author will be 
[selections, &o.) make up the twenty-eight issued as vol-193 on Monday next. 
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Messrs. Stan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
shortly publish, under the title of Religion: a 
Dialogue, and other Bssays, a selection from 
Schopenhauer’s “ Parerga und Paralipomena,” 
translated by Mr. T. B. Saunders. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Co. announce anew 
edition, being the nineteenth, of Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates, brought down to the 
autumn of 1889. It will be issued in about 
sixteen monthly parts, of which the first will 
be ready by the end of September. 

The next volume in the “Camelot” Series 
will be Shakspere’s England, from William 
Harrison’s contemporary account, with an in¬ 
troduction by Dr. F. J. Fumivall. 

The Revista Contemporanea for August 15 
shows a new form of flattery of publio men. 
P.P. del Bnsto Valdds has turned the "diser- 
tissima oratio ” delivered by S. Pidal y Mon 
before the recent national council at Madrid 
into a long poem of Latin elegiacs. 

The miner-poet, Mr. Skipaey, the newly- 
appointed custodian of the so-called Shakspere’s 
birthplace, writes: 

“ Mrs. Skipaey and I find our new post a great 
improvement upon any we have hitherto had, and 
we like it very much.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

With the Ootober number the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will begin a new volume; and 
the publishers have accordingly issued a pro¬ 
spectus of the arrangements made and the 
fresh features to be introduced. Henoeforth, 
the letterpress will be printed across the page, 
and not in double columns; and the thickness 
of the paper will be increased. In considera¬ 
tion of the large number of subscribers in the 
United States, special efforts will be made to 
interest American tastes, though it is not ex¬ 
pressly stated that this will bebymeansof Ameri¬ 
can contributions. Only one serial novel will 
run at one time, the first being “ The Bing of 
Amasis,” by the Earl of Lytton; but each 
number will also contain a short story. Prin¬ 
cess Christian has promised to write three 
illustrated papers. Mr. Walter Crane will con¬ 
tribute a series of drawings illustrating his 
recent journey through Greece; Mr. Alan S. 
Cole will write on “Tapestry,” illustrated 
from the South Kensington Museum and from 
some examples woven hy Mr. William Morris 
after designs by Mr. Borne Jones. Among new 
series of papers will be ‘ * The Publio Schools of 
England,” “ Girlhood in Different Countries,” 
“ Celebrities of the Day,” social questions such 
as “Children in Theatres” by Mrs. Jeune, 
sporting articles such as “ Yacht Baring” by 
the Earl of Dunraven, and descriptive accounts 
of the great routes that connect the component 
arts of the British Empire. In this last series 
ir Donald Mackenzie Wallace will tell the 
story of his journey home from India through 
Persia. 

Some difficulty has been experienced about 
the title of Dr. George Macdonald’s new story, 
which will begin to be published as a serial in 
the October number of the Sun (Alexander 
Gardner). As originally announced in the 
Academy, it was to be caUed “ Kith and Kin ”; 
bat it has been discovered that another novel 
bearing that name is already in existence. The 
author then suggested as a title “ A Long 
Home.” But he has likewise been compelled 
to withdraw that, because he found that it 
would he confounded with the title of his 
former book, Home Again, It has now been 
finally decided to call the new story “ There 
and Back.” 

The forthcoming number of the Library will 
contain a second instalment of “ Caxtoniana,” 


by Mr. F. Norgate; “A Day’s Beading in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow,” by Mr. John 
Ingram; “The Duty of Governments to pro¬ 
vide the People with easily accessible Books,” 
by Mr. G. B. Humphery; and papers on “ The 
Bodleian Library ” and “ Contractions of Fore- 
Names.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE EBB OF THE TIDE. 

Leaving its foam, its driftwood, on the sand, 
The weary tide retreats—receding slow, 

As though it would resist the Almighty hand 
That draws it from the land. 

Deep rest has fallen round me; but I know 
That in far other hollow clefts and caves 
The tnmiog waters have begun to flow 
With surge and murmur low. 

So with the tide of years that passes o’er 
The sands of this our life; Iho weary waves, 
Here ebbing, flow upon another shore, 

But there shall ebb no mate. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


SOME THEATRICAL LAWSUITS: A 
SUPPLEMENT TO OIBRER'S "APOLOGY” 
I. 

The unreliableness of the dates in Cibber’s 
charming book [is well known. But it is not 
so widely known that there were several 
important suits in the Court of Chancery con¬ 
nected with the theatres in his time of whioh 
he makes no mention whatever; and an 
examination of the original records relating to 
oases to whioh he does allude throws consider¬ 
able light upon the facts. 

During the earlier years of Queen Anne's 
reign, Christopher Bioh reigned supreme at 
Drury Lane. Betterton had opened a new 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but by 1704 he 
was glad to make over his licence to Vanbrugh. 
In 1705 Vanbrugh opened a new theatre which 
he had built in the Haymarket. But in spite 
of every effort the new venture proved 
unsuccessful; and Vanbrugh proposed that 
Owen McSwiney, or Swiney, acting manager at 
Drury Lane, should take over the house, 
clothes and scenery, together with the licence 
to use them. Bich agreed to this arrangement, 
thinking it would bring both houses under his 
control; and told Swiney he could take with 
him such actors as might prefer to go to the 
Haymarket, with the exception of Cibber. All 
profits were to be shared equally between the 
two undertakers. But Swiney had not been 
established long before he and Bich quarrelled, 
and Cibber went over to the Haymarket. 
Swiney then entered into a partnership with 
Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett in Maroh, 1708, as 
we shall see. In June, 1709, came the memor¬ 
able silencing of the actors at Drury Lane, 
followed by a petition from Booth and the rest 
for leave to act. They described themselves as 
reduoed to the lowest want (Add. MS. 12,201). 
On November 22, Mr. William Collier, M.P., 
a Tory lawyer, acting upon the strength 
of a letter from Sir John Stanley, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s secretary, came with soldiers and 
broke into Drury Lane Theatre, turned out 
Bich’s servants, and seized the clothes, scenes, 
&o. Booth and the other actors who had not 
gone to the Haymarket joined with Collier, 
and the theatre was re-opened. At the Hay¬ 
market, in spite of structural alterations whioh 
improved the acoustic properties of the house, 
the season of 1709-10 was not very prosperous, 
at any rate until Dr. SaohevereU’s trial was 
over; but things were still worse at Drury 
Lime, and Collier, bringing his political 
influence to bear, arranged for an exchange of 
theatres. On November 6, 1710, licences were 
accordingly granted to Swiney, Wilks, Cibber, 


and Doggett for the acting of comedies and 
tragedies at Drury Lane; and to Collier, for 
the performance of operas at the Haymarket. 
Collier, moreover, was to reoeive £200 from the 
comedians, and Drury Lane was to be dosed 
on Wednesdays, to give the opera a better 
chance. After a time Collier found the bargain 
he had made was not so good as he expected, 
and, political influence being again brought to 
bear, Swiney, in spite of all remonstrances, had 
to let Collier come back to Drury Lane, and 
himsdf return to the care of opera at the Hay¬ 
market. The new lioenoes to Swiney for 
opera, and to Collier, Wilks, Cibber, and 
Doggett, for acting at Drury Lane, were 
granted on April 17, 1712. Swiney found the 
opera, in the state Collier had left it, so 
unprofitable that he went abroad, and remained 
in exile twenty years. Collier insisted upon 
having a fixed pension of £700 a year, instead 
of an equal share with the rest; but Cibber 
says that if Collier had been content to take his 
share, he would have received £300 a year more 
than he did. 

With these facts before us, the litigation 
between Swiney and Wilks, Cibber and Doggett 
in 1711 will be more intelligible. Of these 
Chanoery proceedings, protracted as they were, 
Cibber makes no mention whatever. The 
original notion was brought by Swiney against 
Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, and Champelon, 
treasurer at the Haymarket; but this was 
immediately followed by a cross aotion brought 
by Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett against Swiney. 
It will be convenient to give all the pleadings 
first, and then the orders and decrees, because 
the two suits were to a great extent heard 
together. Taking the original aotion first, the 
following is an abstract of Swiney's bill, dated 
January 12, 1710[-U]. (Chanoery Pleadings, 
Hamilton IV. B. and A., bef. 1714, No. 668.) 

Your orator, Owen Sidney, of the parish 
of St. James, do: Middlesex, gentleman, 
humbly complaining, shows that he, being 
possessed of a lease and the residue of a term of 
fourteen years of and in the theatre in the Hay- 
market, and also of the assignment of Her Majesty’s 
licence for acting plays, operas, &c. for the like 
term, and being thereby entitled to the power of 
directing and governing Her Majesty’s company 
of comedians, players, and other performers, and 
servants therein, and to the profits arising thereby, 
did agree to admit and receive Robert Wilks, 
Thomas Doggett and Colley Cibber into co¬ 
partnership with him, and did enter into articles 
with them for that purpose on the 10th March, 
1708; whereby it is recited that by indenture of 
lease dated 7th March, then last past, and made 
between John Vanbrugh, of Whitehall, Co: 
Middlesex, Esquire, of the one part, and vour 
orator of the other part, Vanbrugh, for considera¬ 
tions therein mentioned, demised to your orator 
all that new-built brick theatre containing in 
length 140 feet of Assize, and in breadth 60 feet 
of Assize, more or less, as the same is enclosed 
within the four walls in a street called the Hay¬ 
market, and the room or office without the walla 
oommonly called Mr. Smith’s office, and the piazza 
next the Haymarket paved with stone, and the 
covered passage between the theatre and a oertain 
street or lane called Market Lane, together with 
all rooms, entries, &c., thereunto belonging; also 
with six rooms even with the floor of the stage, 
built on part of the ground lying between the 
theatre and Market Lane, and all rooms over the 
said six rooms, and a yard even with the floor of the 
stage, built on part of the same ground, and all 
rooms over the said six rooms and the yard, with a 
large cistern and pump and New River or Thames 
water laid on for the use of the premises, and two 
houses of office, and all the plays, operas, clothes, 
scenes, machines, to., used in acting in the sa'd 
theatre (saving as therein excepted), to hold the 
said theatre, do., unto your orator, bis executors, 
administrators and assigns, from the day next 
before the day of the date of the said indenture of 
lease for 14 years, at the weekly rent of £S5 for 
evory week in which there shall be any theatrical 
entertainment publicly acted in the said theatre 
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or elsewhere by the company ot players belong¬ 
ing thereunto, so as the weekly sums ot £25 
did not exceed £700 in the whole year, nor prove 
less than £500, exoept the acting ot plays, See., in 
the said theatre should be prohibited by the 
government or the Lord Chamberlain, in which 
case the payment of the said weekly sum was to 
cease with other covenants and agreements, as by 
the said indenture of lease, one part whereof your 
orator is ready to produce. And your orator 
shows that upon admitting Wilks, Doggett and 
dibber into the said co-partnership the same was 
to last, and your orator was to have the govern¬ 
ment of them and other Her Majesty’s company 
of comedians, Sec , in the said theatre, and in any 
other theatre which might afterwards be taken 
with the consent of the said parties, which was 
a consideration with your orator in agreeing to 
receive Wilks, Doggett and dibber into partner¬ 
ship, and to carry on the same for their joint 
profit. Wilks, Doggett and Cibber agreed to act 
from the 1st July following, and your orator 
agreed to manage the theatre, and not to assign 
the lease to anyone without the consent of the 
said parties; and Wilks covenanted to direct all 
rehearsals. And it was agreed that a clear account 
should be kept of all receipts and disbursements. 
Your orator had the property in the said clothes, 
Ac., and was liable for the rents, &o., to Vanbrugh, 
and was primarily responsible for debts; it was 
therefore agreed that he should be manager of the 
cash running in the said stock and business and 
should in the first place out of the receipts, 
preferably to all other payments, satisfy the rent, 
and next pay all such sums as should be due to 
actors, servants, Ac., or for wages, clothes, or 
other incidental charges, which control over the 
cash was not given to any of the other parties, nor 
were they to intermeddle therewith. And then 
your orator was first to receive out of the profits 
£300 yearly, and then Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber 
each £200, which is mentioned to be for their over¬ 
seeing the business of the said theatre, or acting 
therein, and particularly for their performances on 
Hie stage thereof; and Wilks was further to 
receive £50 a year for caring for rehearsals. After 
this the net profits were to be applied as follows:— 
one half was to be received and retained by your 
orator without rendering any account for the 
same, and the other half was to be divided equally 
betweenWilks, Doggett, and Cibber. Losses were 
to be similarly shared. And Wilks, Doggett, and 
Cibber were each to have a benefit performance in 
March. Your orator and the said parties carried 
on the house in this way from the 10th March, 1708, 
to the 10th June, 1710, and your oiator kept a 
plain acoount, to which the said parties had free 
acoess at all times, which account your orator 
believes to be just and true. But now Wilks, 
Doggett, and Cibber, combining and confederating 
together with divers others, as yet unknown to 
your orator, to defeat the said Artides, and to 
deprive your orator of his right, pretend that they 
are not to await the acoount of profits or loss by 
the said acting, or to be subject to the said rent 
and considerations to Vanbrugh for Hie theatre, 
but that your orator only is liable thereto, and 
that they are well entiUed to the management and 
receipt of cash belonging thereto, and to receive 
money for their particular and private purposes 
thereout, without regard to the charges which by 
the said Articles are to have the preference, and 
they say that they will continue to hold and retain 
all such sums as they have received for such their 
occasions; and your orator doth expressly charge 
that although by the accounts kept as aforesaid 
and the last balance thereof for nine months from 
15th September, 1709, to 10th June, 1710, by 
divers means well known to the confederators, the 
said acting has accounted to a loss of £206 0s. 9d 
and upwards, as will appear by the books when 
produced, yet they have drawn out of the receipts 
the several sums followingWilks £150, Doggett 
£100, and Gibber £100; and they, having wasted 
and endeavouring to waste the said stock or cash, 
refuse to repay the same, but endeavour to turn 
the event of the loss thereof upon your orator, who 
has been obliged to maintain the theatre and the 
acting therein; and they are become further 
indebted to him on that account, your orator not 
only having advanced £183 8s. lid. for such 
inpport of the said house above all his receipts 
spring these nipe months, but also is and stands 


indebted on the said confederates’ account for and 
towards the said sum of £350 by them had to one 
Mr. John Hall, for clothes for the confederates and 
others of the said company. Yet the confederates 
refuse to reimburse or suffer your orator to 
reimburse himself our of the receipts, or otherwise 
to secure himself from the said rent, although they 
have the benefit thereof and of the clothes, Ac. 
They are also about to employ and lend out the 
same to waste and dispose thereof without your 
orator’s consent, although they have no right to 
interfero with them or any of the receipts, exoept 
such share as shall by the event ot the accounts 
belong to them by these Articles; yet they pretend 
your orator is not the proper person to receive or 
manage the said cash or receipts, and refuse to pay 
or oome to account with your orator, although he 
has several Hmes in a fair and amicable manner 
desired the same. All which is contrary to right 
and equity, and as the accounts are properly 
examinable in a Court of Equity, and your orator 
has no witnesses to prove the same, but they are 
either dead or in parts beyond the sea remote and 
unknown to your orator, he therefore prays that 
writs of subpoena may be granted to Wilks, 
Doggett, and Gibber, commanding them to appear, 
and answer to these premises. 

Then comes a second bill from Swiney, also 
dated January 12, 1710[-11], which, after 
repeating much of the above, continues as 
below. There seems to be some difficulty 
about the date of the payments to Wilks, &c., 
taken from the books, and mentioned in this 
bill, even allowing for the difference of old and 
new style; for the bill itself is dated January 
12, 1710[-11]. 

Your orator intrusted Francis Ohampelon to 
receive the cash and to give account to him as he 
should require, and satisfaction to the other 
parties, and no objection appears to have been 
made by Wilks, Gibber, or Doggett, in the said 
books, but they acquiesced therewith until 10th 
June last, what your orator had done being for the 
benefit of the said partnership, as might be 
supposed, as your orator had the greatest share in 
the loss or gain therein. But now they, con¬ 
federating with John Vanbrugh, Francis 
Ohampelon and others, to defeat the said Articles, 
pretend they are not to await the aoconnt of profit 
or loss, Ac. (as in the preceding bill); and your 
orator doth expressly charge that Ohampelon, by 
the contrivance of the other confederates, now 
denies to be your orator’s servant or agent, and 
refuses to pay the said cash or profits to your 
oiator, whereas such receipts are plainly intended 
to remain with your orator for his security. The 
profits are in some months much better than in 
others, so that without a rule being kept as to 
paying dividends your orator would sometimes 
lose, as he has during the past year. Your orator 
was frequenHy obliged to disburse £200 a week 
or other great sums to support the acting in 
the said theatre, and the same was kept up with 
your orator’s own proper money, and turned to 
loss. And Wilks, Daggett and Gibber have 
received largo sums, which ought to have 
been devoted to paying expences, to the 
extent of £4000 ana upwards. Your orator, 
also, by the lease with Vanbrugh oovenants, 
among other things, not to sell, transfer, Ac., 
the said theatre or any part of the premises 
to anyone without Vanbrugh’s special licenoe, 
nor to dispose of or wilfully let run to ruin 
clothes, machines, Ac., and at the and to 
peacefully give up the same, including all. 
stock added in the 14 years, in good condi¬ 
tion ; but the confederates pretend they are 
not subject (if they had estates or wherewith to 
make satisfaction) for breach of any of the leases 
or covenants, but pretend they have power to 
dispose not only of the said cash but also of the said 
stock; and Wilks, Doggett and Gibber have 
received from Ohampelon since the 10th June last 
the further sum or sums of £2000 or upwards, and 
divided among themselves all cash belonging to 
the said stock. The books show that on the 31st 
January, 1710 Gibber, Wilks and Doggett sent the 
following order to Ohampelon: 1 Pay to Mr. Doggett 
ail money you have now in cash or that shall 
hereafter be from the 24th November last, except 
£400, and take his receipt for the same, be being 


now accountable to the company now acting nnifw 
Her Majesty’s licence.’ On November 11,1710, 
Wilks. Doggett and Gibber eaoh gave a receipt 
for £20, being part of the money in cash from Hie 
4th instant; on November 30 each received 
another £40; on December 13. £50; on December 
21, £50; on December 23, £40; on January 3, 
1710, £50; on January 11, £50; on January 18, 

£50; and on January 25, £50. On January 26 
Wilks received £20, part of his allowance for 
management; and on February 2,1710, Doggett 
had £267 8s.,‘ being all the money remaining in 
cash from 4th November last to 26th January 
inclusive, except the sum of £400, for which I 
promise to be accountable to those now acting 
under Her Majesty’s licence. Theatre Boyal. 
Witness my hand, Thomas Doggett.’ And divers 
other sums are in the said books mentioned. The 
confederates have, as your orator has lately dis¬ 
covered, kept one or more private books, and 
they are the only persons who can discover 
the same, and to what sum your orator is 
or may be liable according to the event of the 
said next year's account, as may happen for the 
said year, besides his portion of the loss accruing 
or that may aocrue by the said acting. And the 
confederates threaten to sue your orator for 
pretended breaches of neat penalties at law ; and 
Vanbrugh, joining with them, has consented to 
take his rent from them, and yet to load your j 
orator with the same when he thinks fit; and the i 
confederates give out that they are to be his pay¬ 
masters, pretending the said Articles doao mention 
and direct; and they let out, sell and exchange 
the Hay market with and for other theatres, and 
contract severally great debts for the rent, Ac., of 
several theatres at the same time, which may 
subject your oiator to a two-fold payment without 
any security given him for or against the same 
rents. Your orator may be liable to a rent of 
£3 12s. Od. per diem, £1123 4s. 0d., or other gnat 
claim for the theatre at Drury Lane, 12s. a day 
more than your orator did propose to agree unto 
for the same, and this without his privity and 
against his consent. The confederates share the 
profits of the said theatres without regard to your 
orator’s consent or to his share or interest therein, 
and alter or dispose ot affairs, actors and servants 
in the said theatres contrary to your orator'i 
oontracts made with them before with the said 
confederates’ consent, and ot the said stock, 
pretending that Vanbrugh has so agreed, and thst 
he will not insist upon your orator’s said lease or 
oovenants, or expect any satisfaction from him tor 
any loss arising thereby. 

We now oome to the answer pat in by Wilks, 
Doggett, and Gibber. The “ former answer to 
the plaintiff's original bill ” appears to be lost. 

The answer here given is dated April 17,1711. 

The defendants deny that Swiney by any { 
agreement made with them was to have the com¬ 
mand or keeping of the stock of clothes, machines, 

Ac., or the direction or government of Her 
Majesty’s Company of comedians and others, or 
was to be manager of the cash running in the 
stock and business of the theatres, further, or in 
any other manner than is expressly mentioned in 
the Articles referred to in these defendants' 
former answer to the plaintiff’s original bill, and 
to which these defendants refer themselves. They 
deny that to their knowledge or belief any acoount 
of the profits ot the theatre in the bill mentioned 
was publicly kept by the plaintiff's means, to which 
they might resort as they pleased ; on the contrary, 
they often desired to peruse the accounts of the arid 
co-partnership, but have never been permitted to 
see the same, exoept on a Sunday morning, as is 
in the former answer set forth; and they verily 
believe that such accounts as skey have seen are 
unjust; and as to the plaintiff's employing i 
Ohampelon, they admit he was employed as ' 
treasurer or as steward to the said theatre ; but they 
believe the acoounts were kept in the complainant’s 
own possession, nor could they receive any satis¬ 
faction in relation to them. They were so far from 
acquiescing in the proceedings of the complainant 
in relation to his management of the undertaking 
under the said Articles that they several times 
protested against all his proceedings, as arbitrary, 
unjust, and contrary to the Articles. And on or 
about the 4th November last, Her Majesty being 
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pleased to giant a new licenoe to these defendants 
and the complainant jointly for acting comedies 
and tragedies, and thereby to vacate the licenoe 
before in force, and which had been granted to 
Mr. Congreve and Mr. Vanbrugh, and being also 
pleased to grant a licence for the acting of operas 
to Mr. Collier, these defendants humbly conceive 
that they are thereby made equal sharers in the 
said new licenoe for comedies and tragedies, and 
that the Articles made under the old licenoe for 
operas, as well as comedies and tragedies, are 
perfectly void and at an end; nor do they conceive 
themselves any way liable for the payment of the 
rent for the theatre in the Haymarket, or to any 
other of the ooTenants in the said lease; the theatre 
in the Haymarket is now solely in the possession 
of Mr. Collier for performing of operas therein, 
and he, as these defendants are well satisfied, does 
pay the rent thereof; that theatre was delivered 
up to Mr. Collier by the complainant’s own con¬ 
sent, given under his hand. And the defendants 
believe that by the granting of the new licence 
all contracts entered into by the complainant with 
any performers are vacated and veld. They own 
that after the granting of the said new licenoe 
they, and the complainant, continued the defend¬ 
ant Ohampelon in the place of receiver under them, 
and they do all own that they are each equally 
liable to share loss as well as profit with the com¬ 
plainant under the said new licence, and are 
willing to bear their shares ; and they say that in 
whatever dividends of the profits have been made 
under the new licence since the granting of it 
regard has been had to the complainant's share, 
one-fourth part, and the complainant might, if he 
had thought fit, have retained the same ; and they 
say that by reason of the complainant's manage¬ 
ment during the oontinuanoe of the said Articles, 
without their privity or consent, the defendants are 
altogether strangers to those accounts, but are 
willing to have such accounts stated aooording to 
the said Articles, for the time they were in foroe, 
whenever the complainant thinks fit to make out 
and justify his account. They deny that they 
have advanced Obampelon’s salary, or have agreed 
with any of the players or servants for any large 
sums, save only that they have agreed with two of 
the actors, by particular request and purely to 
oblige the complainant; and they own they have 
received of Ohampelon several sums of money 
mentioned in complainant’s bill to he paid, 
amounting to £400 each, which they have 
received and divided, and the like sum of £400, 
being the complainant's share of such dividend, 
has been offered him, and lies ready when he 
thinks fit to take it; and the said £400 each is all 
that has been divided among them since the said 
new licence was granted. Wilks owns he has re¬ 
ceived £20, and Doggett £267 8s., and some other 
moneys which are and were to remain in cash to 
make good necessary charges. And these defen¬ 
dants own themselves equally engaged with the 
com pl a in a n t for the payment of the rent of Drury 
Lane Theatre, at d for all other charges relating to 
acting thereto, where these defendants do now 
act; and they are w4 ling to account with the de¬ 
fendant from the time of their acting to Drury 
Lane under the new licence. And they say that 
upon the complainant delivering up the theatre in 
the Haymarket to Collier, Collier delivered up 
to the Be defendants and the complainant the 
theatre to Drury Lane which was in his possession, 
and for which these defendants pay the same rent 
as Collier did under his lease, and no more, being 
£3 12a. a day when they act therein; and they 
deny that they know or believe either the com¬ 
plainant or they to be liable for the rent of the 
Haymarket Theatre or any other theatre exoept 
the one to Drury Lane, but believe Collier only is 
liable as regards the Haymarket, and that he pays 
the rent to Vanbrugh. And they own that since 
the granting of the new licenoe they have been 
forced to take care of and to carry on all the 
affairs of the theatre to Drury Lane without the 
complainant, who, though often requested, has 
refused to join with them therein; and they hope 
it will appear that when the new license was 
granted the defendants were placed each in equal 
power with the complainant as to the management 
of acting comedies and tragedies, and were freed 
from the arbitrary proceedings of which the com¬ 
plainant had been guilty while the said articles were 
in force. And they deny unlawful confederacy. 


The answer of Lucretia Ohampelon, widow, 
is dated July 3, 1711. She states that the 
complainant employed Francis Ohampelon, her 
late husband, to reoeive daily the profits and 
cash arising from acting at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which he entered in the books, and 
paid various sums, as directed by the com¬ 
plainant; and she is willing to hand in the 
books as the court might direct, but oould not 
do more, being a perfect stranger thereto. She 
does not know if at the close of the account her 
husband was debtor to the complainant or to 
Mr. HalL Her husband lay in a weak state of 
health for a long time before he died; but she 
is not aware that the complainant ever, by word 
of month or writing, stated during that time 
that her husband owed him anything. She 
denies all unlawful confederacy. 

G. A. Aitken. 
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( verb “rope,” ensnare, means—as it so often 
does in Shakspere—us, and describes the same 
folk as the “ ourselves ” which follows it. 
Diana, pretending to be driven into a oorner 
by Bertram’s vehement passion for her, and his 
pleading for her illicit love, affects to yield to 
him, and says, 

“ I see that men make rope ’a [=us] to suoh a 
soarre [scare] 

That we’ll fonake ourselves [give up our maiden 
purity].” 

This use of the causative verb is well known 
in earlier stages of the language; but the verb 
is generally do —" do hang him,” cause him to 
be hanged, have him hung, and like phrases, 
are common as possible in Chauoer, Oaxton, &o. 
Make, however, is used in the same way (as in 
French), at least by Caxton—“ He made the 
toun sawte offce tymes feel sore,” that is, he 
caused or made the town to be assaulted 
oftentimes, he had or got it assaulted. (The 
sentence above is from Gaxton’s Blanehardyn 
(from the Frenoh), p. 152, L 4, now editing for 
the Early English Text Society by Dr. Leon 
Kellner, with a valuable dissertation on Caxton’s 
syntax.) Treating Shakspere’s “ make rope’s ” 
as one of his frequent survivals of earlier 
usages—for others of whioh see Abbott—his 
meaning becomes dear, and no emendation of 
any kind is wanted in this “All’s Well” 
passage. “ Make rope's ” is “ make or cause 
ns to be roped or ensnared ”; and Diana’s 
speeoh is—when she is leading Bertram to 
believe that his specious and vehement pleadings 
have overcome her maidenly reserve and made 
her resolve to yield to him— 

“ I gee that men make us to be ensnared [men 
get us ensnared] in such a scare [or fright] that 
we’ll forsake ourselves”; “ you’ve trapped mein 
such a fix that I’ll yield to your importunities.” 
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It is study of earlier English, and not emen¬ 
dation, that is needed to dear up Shakspere’s 
seeming puzzles. If Shakspere had written 
Greek or Latin all the difficulties in him would 
have been cleared up long ago. These lan¬ 
guages are held by the learned to be worthy of 
study. But English ! The language of modern 
carters! Who need care for that? So the 
Hellenic Society has 800 members, while the 
Early English Text has not 400. Patriotism in 
language means support of Greek. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


THB^ETYMOLOGY OF “ CLOUGH.” 

Oxford: August*4,1889. 

In Barbour’s Bruce (xvi. 376-87) we are told 
that Sir James of Douglas assembled fifty men 
against Sir Thomas of Richmond, 

“ And in a cUwch on the ta hand 
All his archeris enbuschit ho ” ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHAKSPERE’S “ MAKE ROPE ’8 IK SUCH A 
SCARRE.”—“ ALL’S WELL,” iv. ii. 38-9. 

Lichfield: August 84, 1889. 


that is, he laid an ambush in a hollow of the 
hill-side. This Soottish clewch (or“deuch”) 
is of oour8e identical with the English 
“ dough ” used in the same sense, and familiar 
to ns from its occurrence in English names of 
places. It was from some “ dough ” in the 
North of England that the author of “The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolioh ” derived his 
name. 

What is the derivation of the word “ dough” ? 
I have consulted a good many dictionaries aud 
books on names of places, but have not suc¬ 
ceeded in finding an etymology of the word 
which was scientifically possible. Dr Isaao 
Taylor has no difficulty in identifying English 
“dough” with Erse clock, “a stone,” ap¬ 
parently following Jamieson; but as “ dough ” 
does not mean a stone, and as Erse words are not 
found till quite late on English soil, we may 
dismiss this guess without the slightest hesita¬ 


in this much-oommented-on and muoh- 
emended passage, Mr. P. A. Daniel is surdy 
right in insisting that the ’« which follows the 


uuu. 

Prof. Skeat sees in “ dough ” a doublet of 
“ deft,” and follows Webster-Mahn in deriving 
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it from O.E. cleojan, “ to cleave, to split.” In 
both dictionaries the form “ dough,” with its 
final guttural, is identified with, and is sup¬ 
posed to proceed from, IceL Jdofi, a rift in a 
hillside. Now this etymology should be abso¬ 
lutely rejected, as it cannot be supported by 
any sure analogy in English phonology. It 
is of course true that an English labial / may 
correspond with an O.E. g spirant, as, for 
instance, “ dwarf ” = dweorg ; but in English 
the converse of this never happens. A primi¬ 
tive Germanic / cannot be represented in Eng¬ 
lish by a guttural sound. In Dutch we find 
cht = Germanic ft, as, for instance, Dutch 
kracht = Old Saxon craft ; but we have nothing 
analogous to this in English. 

What then is the etymology of “ dough ” ? 
And, as a preliminary question, what form may 
we assume for “dough” in Old English ? A 
theoretical form has to be assumed, as unfor¬ 
tunately the word does not occur in any Old 
English text. From the analogy of English 
“ tough ” = Scottish teach = O.E. toh, and of 
English “ enough ” = Scottish eneuch = O.E 
genog, we may infer *clSh or *dog as the theo¬ 
retical O.E. form of “ dough.” Let us take 
toh and see whether its etymology will throw 
any light upon *cldh. O.E. toh, tough, is the 
preciM phonetic equivalent of O.H.G. zdhi, from 
a primitive Germanio base *f«xu- = *tanxu-, 
guttural n disappearing before x according to 
rule. By a special law in Old English * tanxu - 
became *<onx«-, whence O.E. toh. The Ger¬ 
manic i/tanx had the meaning to hold fast 
together, and in the form tang- (a form due to 
the operation of Verner’s law) appears in Mod. 
H.G. zange and English tongs. 

In preoise analogy with O.E. toh, “ tough,” 
we may derive O.E. *cldh, “dough,” through 
*donxu-, from a Germanio *clanxu-. By this 
prooess we can bring “dough” into ablaut 
relation with O.H.G. dingo, chlingo. Mod. H.G. 
klinge, whioh Weigaad in his dictionary ex¬ 
plains by the words “ thalbadh, schmaler bach, 
scbmale sohluoht,” and whioh is therefore 
identical in meaning with our “ dough.” 

For a similar dropping of the nasal before 
x{h) in Gothio we may compare beihe, “ time,” 
for *Wnx*o-, primitive Germanio *J>enx S0 -> 
y/fenx, whence by grammatical change O.E. 
King, Ioel. \>ing, a meeting hdd at an appointed 
time. 

A L. Mayiiew. 


SOIENOE. 

Rigveda Sanhitd. Translated by H. H. 

Wilson. Edited by E. B. Cowell and 

W. E. Webster. Yols. V. and YI. 

(Triibner.) 

These two volumes bring to a conclusion the 
first complete translation of the Rigveda in 
English. This is in itself a fact deserving to 
be recorded. An additional reason for not 
passing over its completion in silence is the 
consideration that the translation was made 
by one who along with Colebrooke was one 
of the great pioneers of Sanskrit scholarship 
in Europe, and that it has been supplemented 
and partly edited by the most learned among 
living SanBkritists of English birth. When 
Prof. Wilson died in 1860, only three volumes 
of his translation had appeared. He left behind 
him, however, in MS. what appeared to be a 
complete translation of the remaining half of 
the Rigveda. It is interesting to note that, 
as the fourth volume of Max Muller’s Rig¬ 
veda was not published till 1862, Wilson 
translated the last three books entirely from 
MSS. The MSS. of the Rigveda being almost 
altogether free from various readings, this was 


no such difficult matter; but to translate with 
the aid of MSS. of Sayana’s commentary 
was a much more serious undertaking. 

Prof. Cowell took upon himself the pious 
task of editing the remains of his old Oxford 
guru, and published the fourth volume, which 
extends to the twentieth hymn of Mandala 
YIII., in 1866. The printing of the fifth 
volume was proceeding when it was discovered 
that the whole of the eighth Mandala, from 
the forty-fourth hymn onwards, was wanting 
in Wilson’s MS. Prof. Cowell supplied the 
deficiency; but the large amount of purely 
voluntary work which he took upon himself 
as professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge pre¬ 
vented him from continuing at the time to 
edit Wilson’s MS. of the ninth book, which 
had been left in a very rough state. The 
suspended work of correcting the MS. of this 
and of the tenth book was at length taken up 
by Mr. Webster, a former pupil of Prof. 
Cowell’s, and thus Wilson’s intellectual 
grandson ( praaiehya ). To vol. r. is added as 
an appendix a translation of the Yalakhilya 
hymns by Prof. Cowell. The last volume 
contains the whole of the tenth Mandala, for 
the editing of which Mr. Webster is wholly 
responsible. The MS. translation of this 
book, left tolerably complete by Wilson, Mr. 
Webster, as he states in his preface, gives 
unaltered, except where there was an obvious 
slip, or where Sayana’s commentary was 
not adhered to. 

Wilson himself professed to follow the 
traditional interpretation presented by the 
Hindu commentator. No other course was 
open to him, even towards the close of his 
life, for Vedic scholarship was then still in its 
infancy. So close, indeed, is his adherence to 
Sayana that his renderings frequently assume 
the appearance of a paraphrase rather than a 
translation. The critical deficiencies of 
Sayana’s interpretations have been fully 
demonstrated by the late Dr. John Muir in 
his valuable essay on “ The Interpretation of 
the Yeda.” Sayaaa’s commentary, as is well 
known to students of the Rigveda, contains 
many absurdities; but they are such as would 
not be very surprising in the native interpre¬ 
tation of a bygone literary period in any 
country when the light of the comparative 
method is lacking. His very absurdities 
serve to inspiro confidence in the value of 
critical research. Sayana had, however, the 
advantage of being a native interpreter of 
ancient thought in a country where tradition 
has been more continuous, custom less pro¬ 
gressive, and the aspects of nature widely 
different from those of Western lands. 

Wilson’s translation has, at all events, the 
value of presenting what was the earliest 
complete exegesis of the Rigveda, elaborated 
a century before the first European ship 
sighted the shores of India. His work also 
makes it easier to judge to what extent 
Sayana was right. Mr. Webster, in his pre¬ 
face, justly points out the unfairness of giving 
the name of a European for an interpretation 
which is already to be found in the Hindu 
commentator. The somewhat stilted and 
prosaio style of Wilson's version gives but a 
faint idea of the great poetical beauty of 
many of the hymns of the Rigveda. The 
latter quality is more likely to be done justice 
to in the translation to be looked for in forth¬ 
coming volumes of “ The Sacred Books of the 


East,” which will, at the same time, repre¬ 
sent the critical side of Yedic interpretation 
by embodying all the most recent results oi 
European research. 

The numerous footnotes supplied by Prof. 
Cowell and Mr. Webster will prove valuable 
to students of Sayana. They also contain 
useful references to the parallel passages in 
the S&ma-Yeda, with Mahldhara’s comments 
and Benfey’s and Roth’s interpretations. 
Wilson seems occasionally to have adhered too 
closely to Sayana; as, for instance, in X. xiv. 
5, where he takes the nominative tuvarkah 
as an instrumental. Mr. Webster has failed 
to note some cases in which Wilson di¬ 
verged from S&yana. Thus, the form ddtam 
(»i. v. 12) is not, with the commentator, 
rendered as a past indicative, nor dgamet 
(v. 14) as a subjunctive. In the note on 
navagvd (p. 32, vol. vi.) “ affliction ” is a mis¬ 
print for “ affection ” ( prtti). Judging by his 
note on the thdl wrtdh (p. 34), Wilson must 
have misread the name of one of them as ariah 
in his MS. of Sayana, the reading in Max 
Muller's edition being dri ha, “ and strength.” 

Mr. Webster’s footnotes are distinguished 
from Wilson’s by square brackets. The ex¬ 
planation of Sayana’s words, in note 2, p. 69, 
as “ Art thou there ? ” can hardly be right 
K\m iti must mean: “ What is the purport of 
my speech ? ” the answer being the words 
of the text atra tea team, which are explained 
to mean asmin sthdna eva bhara, “ Do thou be 
here.” Again, in note 5 of the same page, 
S&yana scarcely says: “ Treat him kindly for 
the take of the sacrifice ” ; but rather, “Act 
kindly towards bim, the (dead) saerifieer 
(yajamdna) : the meaning of atmai being given 
by yagamdna, and the dative form explained 
by artham. 

After what has been said it must be evident 
that Prof. Cowell and Mr. Webster have done 
good work as well as fulfilled a pious duty in 
completing a translation which has not merely 
a historical interest, but must have a certain 
value as representing a phase of Yedic scholar¬ 
ship that cannot altogether be ignored. 

A. A. Macdoybll. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. S. BEAU 

It is with much regret that we have to 
reoord the death of the Bev. Dr. Samuel Beal, 
professor of Chinese at University College, 
London, whioh took place on Tuesday, 
August 20, at the rectory of Greens Norton, 
near Towoester, in Northamptonshire. For 
some years past he had been in weak health. 

Prof. Beal was bom in 1825, and educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho 
graduated B.A. in 1847. He never proceeded 
to a higher degree, though the university of 
Durham conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.C.L, in 1885. After holding 
several curacies, he was appointed to a 
chaplaincy in the Boyal Navy in 1852. The 
accident of his serving upon the Sybille during 
the China war of 1856-68 gave the impulse 
to the ooune of his studies for the remainder 
of his life. He must already have made some 
progress in the knowledge of Chinese, for we 
learn from the Navy List that he was specially 
mentioned in despatches for his services as 
Chinese interpreter on the occasion of the 
destruction of forty war junks np Escape Creek 
in the Canton River. On retiring from the navy 
in 1877, he was appointed by the Admiralty to 
the Greenwich Hospital living of Falatone, in 
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Northumberland; and in ihe same year he 
•was elected to the chair of Chinese in University 
College, London. In 1880, he was transferred 
to another Greenwich Hospital living, that of 
Work, also in Northumberland ; and only last 
year the crown presented him to the more 
valuable preferment of Greens Norton. 

Prof. Beal’s name will always hold a high 
place in oriental scholarship as being the first 
Englishman (following in the steps of Rcmusat 
and Julien) to translate direct from the Chinese 
the early records of Buddhism in that country, 
which throw such a flood of light upon the 
dark period of Indian history. So far as we 
know, his first publication was a paper on 
“ The History of the Temples of Hakodate,” 
read before the Chinese branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society in 1837. In the same year he 
printed for private circulation a pamphlet 
aiming to prove that the Shogun, or Tycoon, 
was not the real Emperor of Japan. At the 
first oriental congress, held in London in 1874, 
he presented a report upon the Chinese 
Buddhist books in the India Office Library; and 
at the Berlin Congress (1883) he read a paper 
upon “ The Buddhist Councils.” 

But the work by whioh Prof. Beal’s fame 
was established is the series of books in which 
he traced the travels of the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims in India from the fifth to the seventh 
century a.d. The first of this series was The 
Travels of Sutig-Yun and Fa-Hien, translated 
from the Chinese, with notes and prolegomena 
(Trtibner, 18616). Next followed The Si-yu-ki ; 
or Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
translated from the Chinese of Hiuen-Tsiang, 
which forms two volumes of “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series ” (1884). And finally the series 
was completed only last year by the publication 
of The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by the Shamans 
Hwui I A and Yen-Tsung, with a preface con¬ 
taining an account of the works of I-Tsing. We 
believe that he has left in MSS. some further 
contributions to the same subject. 

Among Prof. Beal’s other works may be 
mentioned The Catena of Buddhist Scriptures 
from the Chinese (1872); The Romantic Legend of 
Buddha (1876); Texts from the Buddhist Canon 
commonly known as the Dhammapada, translated 
from the Chinese, with accompanying narra¬ 
tives (1878); The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king : a 
Life of Buddha translated from the Chinese 
version of a Sanskrit orginal, forming vol. xix. 
of “The Sacred Boohs of the East”; and 
Buddhism in China, in the series of “ Non- 
Cbristian Religious Systems” of the S.P.C.K. 

Such, in brief, is the record of an active life 
which was by no means entirely devoted to the 
pursuit of oriental studies. Chinese scholars 
as good—nay, better—may survive, but none 
more laborious and single-minded. 

J. S. 0. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

WE quote from the Times the following 
anticipations of the subjeots that will probably 
be discussed at the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne from Sep¬ 
tember 11 to 18. The address of the president 
of the meeting, Prof. Flower, will treat in the 
main of the organisation of museums as a 
means by which science may be advanced, 
with some general reference to the still un¬ 
solved problems relating to the evolution of 
orgwic life. Capt. W. de W. AbDey, the 
president of section A (mathematical and 
physical science), will take for the subject of 
his address “Photography and Molecular 
Physics,” with special reference to the latest 
advances in photography and the photograph¬ 
ing of oolours. In section B (chemistry), Sir 
I. Lowthian Bell will discourse on “The 
Progress of the Manufacture of Iron with and 
without the Aid of Science ” ; and there will be 
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two important discussions (1) with the economi¬ 
cal section on “ The Teaching of Chemistry in 
Schools,” and (2) with tho mechanical section 
on “ Blast Furnaces.” In section C (geology), 
Prof. James Geikie will devote his address 
mainly to giving an outline of the results 
obtained during the last few years by con¬ 
tinental workers in the domain of glacial or 
pleistocene geology, with special reference to 
the origin of the loess and the existence of 
palaeolithic man in interglacial epochs. Dr. 
A. Geikie will road a paper on “ The Geologi¬ 
cal Structure of the North-West Highlands as 
compared with that of Scandinavia ” ; and Dr. 
Nansen will probably describe the geological 
results of his recent journey aoross Greenland. 
In section D (biology), Prof. J. S. Burdon- 
Sanderson proposes to give a forecast of the 
future of physiological research, founded on 
the direction in which modern work is tending, 
and the nature of the problems now occupy¬ 
ing attention. Mr. Romanes will read several 
papers, and also open a debate on ‘' Specific Cha¬ 
racters from the Point of View of their Useful¬ 
ness.” In section E (geography). Sir Francis 
De Winton’s address will deal largely with the 
commercial and other practical aspects of the 
subject. Among the African travellers expected 
to be present are Mr. Joseph Thomson, the 
Rev. Mr. Ashe of Uganda, Capt. Hore of Lake 
Tanganyika, Capt. Thys of the Congo railway, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Capt. Lugard and 
Consul O’Neill of Nyassaland. Among the 
papers announced are “ Some Curious Physical 
Changes in the Nile Valley,” by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie; “The Course of the Upper Nile,” by 
Mr. Ravenstein; and “ Explorations in North 
Queensland,” by Mr. Lumholtz, of Christiania. 
In section F (economics and statistics), Prof. 
F. Y. Edgeworth will confine himself in his 
presidential address to the definite question: 
“ What is the Use of the Mathematical Method 
in Political Economy introduced by Jevons?” 
Two special discussions have been arranged for: 
(1) “The Incidence of Export and Import 
Duties,” introduced by Prof. Bastable of 
Dublin; and (2) “The Comtist Criticism of 
Eoonomio Science,” by the Rev. Dr. Cunning¬ 
ham of Cambridge, in the latter of which it 
is hoped that Mr. Frederic Harrison may take 
part. In section G (mechanical science), Mr. 
William Anderson will devote the greater 
part of his address to a review of our knowledge 
respecting the molecular structure of matter, 
with special reference to a right understanding 
of the properties of steel; and he will also 
dwell upon the recent development of petroleum 
as an Illuminating and heating agent. In 
section H (anthropology), Prof. Sir W. 
Turner, of Edinburgh, will give an address 
upon “ Some Recent Theories on Heredity,” to 
be followed by a discussion. It is expected 
that M. Paul du Chaillu will challenge opposi¬ 
tion on the main thesis of his forthcoming 
book, in which he maintains that the Vikings 
of Scandinavia, and not the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes, were the ancestors of the English race. 

Messes. Hihsciifeld Bkothebs will pub¬ 
lish in a few days a new and enlarged edition 
of Dr. A. M. Brown’s work on 2’he Animal 
Alkaloids Cadaveric and Vital; or. The Ptomaines 
and Leucomaines, Chemically, Physiologically, 
and Pathologically considered in relation to 
Scientific Medicine. The new edition will in¬ 
clude a fresh chapter on “Insanity by Auto¬ 
intoxication,” and an introduction by Prof. 
Armand Gautier, of Paris. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Hebe Teubneb, of Leipzig, announces a col¬ 
lected edition of the miscellaneous writings of 
Alfred von Gutschmid, edited by Dr. Franz 
RUhl. The first volume, besides a portrait, 
will consist mainly of bis papers on Egypt¬ 


ology and on Eusebius. In a later volume will 
be given the German originals of the articles 
which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica on “ Phoenicia,” &c. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Brcal suggested some Latin 
etymologies. Caelum, before meaning 
“heaven,” must have had the meaning of 
“ vault ” in architecture. It may, therefore, be 
derived from the verb caedere, like velum from 
vehere and prelum from premerc. Rabies comes 
from a verb rabere, of which the precise mean¬ 
ing has not been clearly defined. M. Brcal 
remarked that a recognised symptom of madness 
in dogs is their running about at randum; and 
also that the Greek fieV/fo is used in tbiB very 
sense of “ turning hither and thither.” He was, 
therefore, disposed to connect rabere with 
and to assign it the same meaning. Such is 
also the original meaning of reoer, which means 
“to wander" in Old French. M. Brdal pro¬ 
posed to explain this verb by a noun raive, 
which would come from a low Latin rabia for 
rabies. To this last suggestion M. Paul Meyer 
objected that Latin rabia could give in French 
nothing but rage, and rabiare nothing but rager. 
Finally, there is in Latin an adjective forda or 
horda, meaning a “ pregnant cow.” This has 
been derived from fero; but M. Breal was 
rather disposed to see in it a popular doublet of 
gravida. M. Brcal, in another paper, con¬ 
tested Prof. Brugmann’8 theory of ihe origin of 
the feminine gender in Indo-European lan¬ 
guages, according to which the ending -a was 
adopted for the feminine generally simply 
because it happened to be the ending of certain 
words which represented females, such as mama 
“mother,” gna “ woman.” 


FINE ART. 

SOME ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Manual of Oriental Antiquities. By Ernest 
Babelon. English Translation by B. T. A. 
Evetts. (Grevel.) M. Babelon’s work baa 
already won such a high measure of praise 
from the students of oriental archaeology that 
its place is assured among modem authorities 
on the art and culture of the ancient civilised 
nations of Western Asia. It aims at doing for 
them what Prof. Maspero’s Manual of Egyptian 
Archaeology has done so well for ancient Egypt. 
It is, in fact, an abbreviated and popular pre¬ 
sentation of the great work of MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez on the history of early oriental 
art, though M. Babelon is an independent 
worker in the field, and derives his materials 
from many sources. The large number of ex¬ 
cellent illustrations adds greatly to the value of 
the book. Mr. Evetts has performed his part 
as a translator with success. His English is 
good and idiomatic, while fully giving the 
sense of the original. We only regret that in 
preparing the work for English readers he did 
not feel himself at liberty to “enlarge” and 
“ revise ” it more frequently. English authori¬ 
ties should have been more often referred to, 
and errors accordingly corrected like the 
statements that the Elamite cylinder repre¬ 
sented on p. 146 is Median, and consequently 
connected with Ecbatana, or that the second 
Hittite figure near Smyrna mentioned by 
Herodotus “ has been lately discovered by M. 
Humann ” (p. 201). The translator’s position 
in the British Museum ought to have enabled 
him to “revise” these and similar in¬ 
accuracies. His not having done so cannot be 
ascribed to undue respect for his author, 
seeing that more than once (pp. 22, 76, 139, 
172) he has inserted a footnote flatly contra¬ 
dicting the assertions of the text. The foot¬ 
note on p. 187, however, is erroneous, M. 
Babelon being quite right in his description of 
I the figure there represented. It is only the 
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drawing of the figure whioh is incorrect, the 
feet being represented as bare instead of shod 
with pointed shoes. 

Die Ortigolthciten in der Griechischen und 
Hofmischen Kunst. Yon O. Schultz. (Berlin: 
Calvary; London: Nutt.) Dr. Schultz begins 
by drawing a sharp distinction among “ Orts- 
gottheiten ”— a general name for deities con¬ 
nected with places. There are gods of places 
who may be depicted in ancient art as taking 
part in a legendary story, acting either in their 
own proper place or in another; and there are 
gods of places who are not conceived as separate 
from their places, and who are accordingly 
introduced in works of art to show where the 
action is supposed to occur. To the latter, Dr. 
Schultz would restrict the name “ Lokalgott- 
heiten.” He then goes on to show how, of the 
deities connected with places, the divine element 
alone comes out in early art. They are divine 
'agents, but with time their divinity recedes; 
and at last, their local aspect only being left, 
they become mere “ Lokalgottheiten,” mere 
symbolic scenery. No local gods, in this narrow 
sense, can be shown with certainty on vases 
earlier, than Alexander’s time. Even “ Orts- 
gottheiten ” in the general sense are scarce 
before that period. They are confined to scenes 
of heroic action, and do not appear amid the 
transactions of daily life. In late works of art, 
however, notably on Roman sarcophagi, we find 
place-gods frequent and present at any action, 
merely to show the locality. Within this broad 
difference Dr. Schultz has much to tell us of the 
mode of representation of hills and towns, 
rivers, springs, and harbours. The name may 
be affixed to the figures or may not. Towns or 
countries appear as richly-dressed female 
figures. Sometimes a mural crown marks the 
goddess of a city; sometimes a special costume 
indicates the country. The goddess Soma has 
a peculiar treatment, as an armed maiden. But 
it is the rivers which occur oftenest; and they 
receive an artistio treatment which, though 
always conventional, is yet the most diversified. 
(This may be due to the long-enduring genuine 
river-worship, to which Tacitus and later 
authors bear testimony.) Whereas the deities of 
the springs are always female and young, those 
of the rivers are always male, and either young 
or old. A somewhat sad expression of faoe is 
common to. all the water-deities. The older 
Greek idea identified the river and the godhead. 
The later Greek, and still more the Roman, idea 
pointed rather to a god in the river. Hence 
the figure of. an anthropomorphic deity rising 
out of his riverhead on Trajan’s column. In 
tolerably late work the river-god is often decked 
with attributes which point to the wealth he 
causes—ears of com or a cornucopia. And thus 
Dr. Schultz’s essay runs naturally off into the 
detailed examination of various works of ancient 
art. 

La Piscine de Bethesda A Jerusalem ■ By C. 
Mauss. (Paris : Leroux.) This sumptuously 
edited volume is an indispensable addition to 
the libraries of all those who are interested in 
the archaeology and topography of Palestine. 
M. Mauss was the architect to whom was en¬ 
trusted the work of restoring the Church of St. 
Anne on the north-east side of the Haram at 
Jerusalem; and the book he has just published 
contains an account of the archaeological dis¬ 
coveries made during the progress of the 
work, and is adorned with a profusion of 
valuable, and beautifully executed illustrations. 
The main object of the book is to prove that 
the Church of St. Ann occupies part of the 
site of the Pool of Bethesda. The arguments in 
favour of this conclusion are drawn partly from 
the discoveries made under the foundations of 
the church, such as a mosaic pavement, a frag¬ 
ment of a column ornamented with Christian 
symbols, and the remains of aqueducts as well 


as of the “porches ” of an anoient pool; partly 
from the evidence of old maps and writers like 
Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century. The architec¬ 
tural training of M. Mauss lends special 
authority to what he has to tell us. 

Sculptures et Inscriptions de Palmyrc il la 
Glyptotheque de Ny Carlsberg. Decrites et 
expb'quees par D. Simonsen. (Copenhagen: 
Lind.) It is to be hoped that this catalogue 
will attract the attention of some of the 
orientalists now in congress at Stockholm to 
the unique collection of antiquities from Pal¬ 
myra brought together by Mr. Carl Jacobsen, 
with the assistance of the Danish consul at 
Beyrout. They consist, in the main, of funerary 
monuments, sculptured in high relief, dating 
from the two centuries that preceded the de¬ 
struction of Zenobia’s city by the Romans. A 
number of them, evidently portraits of the 
deceased, are here reproduced in photogravures, 
which show the peculiar form of art represented 
—that of the Greek decadence—and also enable 
us to recognise the elaborate nature of the dress 
and ornaments worn. One of them is a 
mummy. In many cases the monuments bear 
inscriptions in Aramaean, giving little more 
than the family names of the deceased, with 
conventional expressions of mourning. These 
inscriptions have been carefully reproduced by 
zincography, with the assistance of Prof. J. 
Euting, of Strassburg. Though several of both 
the monuments and the inscriptions have 
already been published, this complete cata¬ 
logue to the collection forms an invaluable 
aid to the study of Palmyrene art. It 
is beautifully printed—as, indeed, are most 
of the publications that reach us from Scan¬ 
dinavia. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

The thirty-second Annual Report on the 
National Portrait Gallery records the purchase 
of seven new works and the acquisition by gift 
of double that number. One of the most in¬ 
teresting of those bought is a view of "The 
Court of Chancery as held openly in Westmin¬ 
ster Hall, during the Reign of George I.” It 
shows the four judges of the court—Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Macclesfield, Solicitor-General Sir Philip 
Yorke (afterwards Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wioke), Sir Thomas Pengelly, and another, 
possibly Sir Joseph Jekyll—seated against the 
tapestried south wall of Westminster Hall, dad 
in black gowns, long wigs, and hanging cra¬ 
vats. On a green-covered table in front lie 
the chancellor’s mace and the purse of the great 
seal. About sixty heads appear in the picture, 
which is a curiously vivid glimpse into the past 
of our law courts. It is the work of Benjamin 
Ferrers—a deaf and dumb artist known by his 
ortrait of Bishop Hoadly in the Bodleian, and 
y his portrait of Bishop Beveridge, mezzotinted 
by Sherwin. Formerly in the possession of the 
Earl of Hardwioke, it was acquired at theWim- 
pole sale. Here, too, was bought a three- 
quarters length of the Earl of Macclesfield, the 
presiding judge in the former picture, painted 
by Kneller, in 1714, when he was Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. Another example 
of Kneller’s work is a half-length of Charles 
Montague, Earl of Halifax, president of the 
Royal Society, and the friend of Pope and 
Newton. A curious picture is the portrait of 
the Earl of Rochester, the boon companion of 
CharlesII., by Wissing, where he appears, richly 
dressed, in the act of placing a laurel-crown on 
the head of a monkey, which has tom up some 
papers and offers him a scrap. By Michael 
Wright is a portrait of Thomas Ohiifinch, the 
confidant of Charles II., and keeper of his 
jewels and piotnres; by Mireveldt is a highly 
important picture of Sir Horace Yere, Baron 


Tilbury, celebrated for his military exploits in 
the Netherlands; and by Kneller a portrait of 
Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, lord high 
treasurer in the time of James II. The gifts 
include a full-length of the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, by Jervas, in the robes of the Order of 
the Bath; the Countess of Sunderland, second 
daughter of the Duke of Marlborough, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; the poet Cowper, a drawing 
by W. Harvey after the well-known engraved 
picture by Abbot; busts by the late M. Noble 
of Lieut.-General Sir James Yorke Scarlett, 
G.C.B., and Harriet Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Sutherland; 8ir John Watson-Gordon’s por¬ 
trait of Sir William Molesworth, editor of 
Hobbes; a bust-portrait of Clarke, the traveller, 
by Opie; and the full-length seated portrait 
of John Bright, by Ouless, etched by Rajon, 
whioh was sold last May at Christies’. The 
trustees record their satisfaction that through 
the offer of an anonymous donor they “ have at 
last a. prospect of seeing the portraits located in 
a building worthy of the collection,” which 
now comprises a total of 879 works. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOY. 

The annual autumn exhibition of pictures is 
the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool will open 
on Monday next, September 2. 

Messes. Cassell & Co. announce a new 
serial publication, to be called the Cabinet 
Portrait Gallery. Each monthly part will con¬ 
tain three cabinet- sized photographs of eminent 
men and women of the day, with accompanying 
biographioal sketches. The photographs am 
taken by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, and are 
reproduced by the Woodbury type process. 

Two memorial brasses of the Washington 
family have been stolen from the parish church 
of Sul grave, near Banbury. Though even the 
late Col. Chester was unable to prove the 
steps in the pedigree, we believe it is generally 
admitted that George Washington was de¬ 
scended from the Sulgrave family. From the 
American side, the earliest ancestor is a 
Laurence Washington, who emigrated to Vir¬ 
ginia with a brother John, and died there in 
1676. The difficulty is to find the father of 
Laurence and John, the old explanation of 
8ir Isaac Heard, Garter King of Arms, having 
been exploded by Col. Chester’s genealogical 
researches. 

Messrs. C. H. Shannon and C. S. Ricketts- 
two artists of kindred tastes, some of whose 
work may be seen by the general public in the 
current number of the Universal Review, illus¬ 
trating a remarkable story by Mr. Julian 
Corbett—have conspired to produoe for a more 
limited circle a serial art publication of their 
own, to which they have given the name of the 
Dial. Concerning the letterpress, we do not 
propose to say much, except that tbe sentiments 
are French, if not gaulois, and that the style 
throughout bears marks of immaturity. The 
draftsmen are more at home in their proper 
medium. The cover, the initial letters,. and the 
plates alike make a frank appeal to feelings and 
to methods that have yet to win popularity in 
this country. Boldness of imagination, not to 
be deterred from attempting the mystical by the 
risk of reaching the grotesque, _ deserves 
acknowledgment in proportion to its rarity. 
And we are better pleased to record the large 
measure of success which Mr. Shannon at 
least has attained in the most difficult forms of 
illustration, than to point out certain minor 
details that we could have wished otherwise. 
Those who are in sympathy with this newest 
aspiration of English art should address them¬ 
selves to Mr. Shannon, The Vale, Kiug’s-road, 
Chelsea. 
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THE STAGE. 

The London Stage: its History and Traditions 

from 1576 to 1888. By H. Barton Baker. 

In 2 vols. (W. H. Allen.) 

Mb. Baker’s book, which is a sort of com¬ 
plement to Our Old Aetore, is less compre¬ 
hensive in its scope than the title and a few 
words in the preface might suggest. He does 
not attempt to write a philosophical history, 
to analyse any remarkable plays, to trace the 
development of the actor’s art, or to point 
ont the connexion between public taste and 
dramatic phenomena at different periods. 
Beginning with a rather full account of the 
Elizabethan Btage, ho simply makes it his 
business to narrate the varying fortunes of 
every London theatre, both past and present, 
and is content to devote about thirty pages to 
the other matters which receive his attention. 
Like Hr. Horan, whose mantle he seems 
anxious to catch, he seldom rises above the 
level of the anecdotic style. Yet, humble as 
his aim may be, such a work as this is un¬ 
questionably wanted, since the information it 
conveys is not to be obtained elsewhere in a 
compendious form. Mr. Baker has failed to 
make a very good use of his opportunity. His 
volumes are certainly full of interest, but the 
way in which he treats the subject is open to 
adverse criticism on several points. 

The most conspicuous defect in The London 
Stage is a too frequent want of accuracy. 
Mr. Baker, to do him justice, has a fear that 
in this respect he is not wholly blameless. 
“ It would be too much to expect,” he writes 
at the outset in reference to dates, “that 
errors have not crept in. Printers have a 
happy knack of confusing the figures 3, 5, and 
8.” The obvious reply to this plea is that 
he should have taken the trouble to compare 
his proofs with the MS. But some of his 
mistakes are not due to the happy knack he 
mentions. Addison’s “ Rosamond ” came 
forth in 1707, not 1770. Mrs. Siddons’s last 
appearance on the stage was later than in 
1817. Robertson’s “Caste” was produced 
in 1867, not 1869. Mr. Baker has a right 
sense of the importance of Mr. Irving’s career, 
but this does not prevent him from assigning 
“The Bells” to the year 1872 instead of 
1871, or the Lyceum revival of “ Richelieu ” 
to 1874 instead of 1873. In the spelling of 
names, too, he is often at fault. Genest 
appears as Geneste, Marguerite de l’Epine as 
Marguerite l’Epine, Erckmann as Erckman, 
the translator of “Bon Quixote” as Motteaux, 
the heroine of “An Unequal Match” as 
Heather Grasebrook, Adrienne Lecouvreur 
as Leeouvrer, and Biderot’s Paradoxe »ur le 
Comidien as the “ Paradox d’un Comedien.” 
Again, Mr. Baker is scarcely fortunate in 
affecting an intimate knowledge of the old 
French stage. “ Betterton,” he says, “accom¬ 
panied Bavenant to Paris to study the 
arrangements of the theatres, and must have 
seen the great Baron act, and Champmesle, and 
Bumesneil ” (tic). It seems almost cruel to 
remark that at the time in question (1661) 
Baron was hardly out of the nursery, that 
Champmesle had yet to desert her father’s 
home at Rouen to go on the boards, and that 
half a century was to elapse before Bumesnil 
even came into the world. The chief players 
seen by Betterton in Paris must have been 
Moliere, Floridor, and Montfleury. 


Mr. Baker’s studies of the poetic drama do 
not appear to have educated his ear in the 
niceties of verse. His feeling for metre and 
rhythm is at best slight. In recording the 
progress of Italian opera in England, for 
instance, he asks us to believe that John 
Byrom’s epigram upon Handel and Buonon- 
eini (which, as though to show how hard old 
errors die, he ascribes to Swift) was as 
follows: 

“ Some say tbat Signor Buononcini 
Compared to Handel's a^mere ninny ; 

While others say that to him Handelj 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle ; 

Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedle-dum and T weedle-dee 1" 

Let us now quote this sneer at the opera, or 
rather at music in general, as the satinet 
wrote it: 

“ Some say, compared to Buononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny; 

Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle ; 

Strange all this difference should be 
'Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee ! *’ 

Except upon one hypothesis, it is impossible 
to understand how Mr. Baker came to pass 
his version of the epigram without verifying 
it. Another sign of verse-deafness is to be 
found in his quotation of Lord Rochester’s 
attack upon the players who made public 
sport of the peculiarities of Mohun in his 
decrepitude:— 

“ There blades, indeed, are cripples in their art; 
Mimic the foot, but not the speaking part. 

Let them the Traitor or Volpone try, 

Could they rage like Cethegus or like Cassius 
dief” 

Rochester had not a few sins to answer for, 
but he was surely incapable of writing such 
a line as the last of those just cited. 

Some of the opinions expressed by Mr. 
Baker are quite untenable. He sees in Gar¬ 
rick the greatest actor that England, or 
perhaps the world, has ever known. It is 
not often possible to prove or disprove an 
assertion like this, as the ephemeral stories of 
the stage are hardly to be perpetuated by the 
highest literary skill. But if the greatness 
of an actor is to be measured by the extent 
of his tragic force—a proposition which to us 
is beyond dispute—the claim here put forward 
in behalf of Garrick must be rejected. 
Nothing he did had so powerful an effect upon 
playgoers as that produced by Edmund Eean 
in the most vivid scenes of “ Othello,” 
“Richard III.," “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” 
“Lear,” “The Merchant of Venice,” and 
“ A New Way to pay Old Bebts.” It was 
not for “ Punch,” as Johnson perhaps too 
harshly called his old schoolfellow, to make 
“ the pit rise at him.” He was deficient in 
earnestness, in sincerity, and in the gift of 
self-abandonment. In the midst of an im¬ 
pressive scene he would jest with friends 
standing at the wings. “ We cannot 
help being sceptical,” wrote Leigh Hunt, 

“ about Garrick’s talents in characters of deep 
and serious interest, since off the stage he was 
little better than a quick-eyed trifler, full of 
phrases of gabbling jargon, and coarse-minded 
withal.” His sway over the world of passion, 
too, was comparatively small. Eean identified 
his name not only with characters which 
Garrick for a time made his own—Richard 
III. and Lear—but with characters in which 
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Garrick failed or shrank from appearing— 
Othello, Shylock, Iago, and Sir Giles Over¬ 
reach. It should also be borne in mind that 
Eean lived in a far more critical and exacting 
age than tbat which preceded the intellectual 
agitation induced by the Revolution. Alto¬ 
gether, instead of merely being the tragedian 
who came “ nearest to Garrick,” as Mr. Baker 
is good enough to allow, he surpassed his 
predecessor by many palpable degrees. 

Nor does our author’s judgment become more 
trustworthy as he passes on. He betrays a 
curious lack of penetration in regard to the 
principal actor of our own day. Mr. Irving 
is described in one place as the present 
representative of the school founded by 
Macrcady, and in another as a disciple, 
though in no way an imitator, of Charles 
Fechter. How Mr. Baker reconciles these 
inconsistencies he neglects to tell us. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Irving’s Btyle, whether 
we relish it or not, is quite peculiar to him¬ 
self, and has as little in oommon with the 
cheap statuesqueness of Maoready as with the 
cheap picturesqueness of Fechter. No less 
unhappy than Mr. Baker’s effort to traoe a 
descent of theatrical method is a part of his 
criticism upon Miss Terry. According to 
him, it is in “The Amber Heart” that her 
genius rises to its highest point. He is right 
in admiring the exquisite tenderness and 
grace of her impersonation in the piece; but 
to affirm what he does is to imply that she 
cannot avail herself of the larger scope 
afforded her in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
“ Hamlet,” “ Faust,” and, above all, “ Muoh 
Ado about Nothing.” 

Of this readable yet disappointing book 
there is little more to say. Mr. Baker, though 
evidently well posted up in the history of the 
modern stage, is guilty of at least three 
serious omissions. Signor Salvini, who created 
so deep an impression at Brury Lane about 
fourteen years ago, is never referred to; the 
association of Mr. Irving and Mr. Edwin 
Booth at the Lyceum in 1881, interesting as 
for various reasons it was, is passed over in 
complete silence; and for any information as 
to “All for Her’’—one of the few plays of 
recent times that take rank as literature—we 
must not go to the account of the theatre at 
which it was first produced. 

If a second edition of The London Stage 
should be called for, Mr. Baker would do well 
to test his statements of fact, reconsider his 
most cherished views, and strive to make his 
record adequate within its prescribed limits, 
as in that case he might readily impart to his 
volumes a worth which, while provided with 
a good chronological table and index, they do 
not at present possess. 

Frederick Hawkins. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Century of Revolution. By W. 8. Lilly. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

“ A Cbhto from the Revolutionists ” would 
he a more appropriate title for this volume. 
Mr. Lilly tries to show by a series of extracts 
from a certain number of writers, whom he 
chooses to regard as authorised representatives 
or apologists of the Trench Revolution, that 
its principles are fatal to true liberty, hostile 
to religion and morality, degrading to art, 
inconsistent with science, and injurious to 
legitimate democracy. Christianity, on the 
other hand—especially, we are left to suppose, 
under the form of Roman Catholicism—is 
eminently liberal and ennobling in its ten¬ 
dencies, as well as perfectly compatible with 
the Darwinian theory. By an unfortunate 
misunderstanding, saints have often appeared 
as persecutors, while the exclusive advocacy 
of toleration has been left to unbelievers; but 
in future the opposing parties will assume 
their true relative positions as friends and 
enemies of liberty and knowledge. 

Mr. Lilly is bimself a sincere and earnest— 
in some respects even what would be called 
in England an advanced—Liberal; and much 
of the work done a hundred years ago by the 
National Assembly seems to meet with his 
hearty approval. 'What he attacks as fatally 
mischievous to the true interests of France 
both then and now is the principle of popular 
sovereignty exercised through universal suf¬ 
frage. According to him, this principle, as 
expounded in Rousseau’s Contrat Social, im¬ 
plies the natural goodness of all men, their 
equal, fitness to pass judgment on political 
questions, and, implicitly, the decision of moral 
issues by reference to a majority of votes. 
He points out the incompatibility of the first 
postulate—that is the natural goodness of 
mankind—with the Christian doctrine of a 
fall, and deduces from it the hostility towards 
religion shown by the first French Revolu¬ 
tionists and by their successors, the present 
rulers of France. Now, were this explanation 
correct it would only account for their rejec¬ 
tion of those forms of Christianity which 
involve a belief in human depravity; whereas 
the essential part of Mr. Lilly’s case is to 
prove that the Revolution as such wages war, 
not. only on Christianity, but on every kind of 
theism (p. 57). Mr. Lilly cannot be unaware 
that Rousseau was himself a devout theist, and 
that his chief disciple Robespierre sent the athe¬ 
istic worshippers of Reason to the guillotine. 
He must know also that Mr. John Morley, from 
whose writings he quotes largely in order to 
prove the anti-Christian character of the 
Revolution, is no believer either in the natural 
&iodness of man or in any other of Rousseau’s 
metaphysical principles, f Nor is there any 
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reason to suppose that, the republican statesmen 
of modern France draw their inspiration from 
the Contrat Social. The parliamentary system 
which they have established and are now 
struggliog to uphold was particularly hateful 
to Rousseau. Were that philosopher now 
framing a constitution for France he would 
probably give her a strong and independent 
executive, tempered by the reference of every 
new law to a mass vote of the people. In 
fact, the plebiscitary system of Gen. Boulanger 
would go nearer to realising his ideas than 
any rlgime that has ever been tried in France. 

However this may be, no farfetched reason 
is needed to explain the attitude of more or 
less active hostility towards Catholicism, to¬ 
wards Christianity, and even towards every 
form of theism, which undoubtedly character¬ 
ises most continental revolutionists and some 
English Radicals. It is natural that the per- 
eons who disregard authority and tradition in 
practice should also disregard them in theory; 
and it is on authority and tradition that the 
olaims of faith most often rest. Conversely, 
the adherents of ancient creeds have generally 
shown a marked predilection for ancient in¬ 
stitutions; while Christianity, in particular, 
baa tended from the very beginning to league 
itself with the powers that be. When modem 
revolutionists attack the Church, we must 
remember that they often do so in self- 
defence. Those who sang a Te Deum to 
celebrate the destruction of the Second Re¬ 
public by a perjured assassin; who gave their 
support to the despotism of the Second Empire 
through its whole duration, except when it 
was allied with Italian freedom; and who, 
after its fall, sought to establish what would 
have been the worse tyranny of Henri Y.— 
these men should not complain if they are 
treated with distrust or enmity by the Third 
Republic. Mr. Lilly affects to wonder at the 
eagerness with which Darwinism his been 
welcomed by the revolutionists. Darwinism 
is no doubt unfavourable to the foolish notion 
that all human beings are bom with equal 
capabilities for wisdom and virtue; but it is 
much more obviously destructive to the 
Catholic doctrine of a fall, and its signifi¬ 
cance in this respect has been much more 
justly appreciated by Dr. Franz Delitzsch 
than by our author. 

Passing to lhe domain of art, we find an 
even worse confusion of ideas. Nothing but 
the blindest partisanship could in one and the 
same polemic make the Revolution responsible 
both for the metaphysical politics of Rousseau 
and for the realistic method of M. Zola. Ac¬ 
cording to the latter, as here cited, 

“ the problem is to know what a certain 
passion, acting in a certain environment and 
in certain circumstances, will produce as 
regards the individual and society. And the 
way to solve it is to take the facts in nature, 
then to study their mechanism by bringing to 
bear upon them the modifications of circum¬ 
stances and environments " (pp. 151 eq .); 

while Rousseau assumes 

“ an abstract, an unrelated, a universal man: 
identical in all ages, in all latitudes, in all 
raoes, in all states of civilisation ” (p. 167). 

The typical novelist of Rousseau’s Revolu¬ 
tion is, in fact, Victor Hugo, not M. Zola; 
but it would not have suited Mr. Lilly’s 
purpose to single out that groat idealist as the 
object of his assault. 
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Interwoven with the criticism on M. Zola’s 
naturalism—a sufficiently just although mis¬ 
placed criticism—is a violent attack upon 
Paul Bert, at whose probable damnation the 
author not obscurely hints (p. 102). The 
physiological experiments of that ill-fated 
savant are skilfully used so as to make his 
anti-clerical policy odious in the eyes of the 
English public. Without being stated in so 
many words, it is implied that radicalism in 
politics, atheism in speculation, and vivisec¬ 
tion in science are logically connected with 
one another. Nevertheless some very orthodox 
and conservative people are known to approve 
of experiments on living animals, when per¬ 
formed in the interest of scientific research; 
while others who hold very advanced opinions 
in religion and politics regard them with pro¬ 
found abhorrence. Mr. Lilly is, of course, 
free to argue against vivisection as a method 
of investigation, although the way in which 
he uses it to illastrate the artistic method of 
M. Zola suggests an almost inconceivable 
ignorance of what experiment means. But he 
is not free to denounce it on moral grounds 
after penning the following passage: 

“ The supreme law whioh rules throughout the 
universe is a law of tendency upward, of 
striving after perfeotion. ... 'What a flood of 
light is hereby thrown upon that deep saying 
that ‘the whole creation groaneth and tra- 
vaileth in pain together,’ waiting for the 
deliverance! 1 In pain ’; pain everywhere; 

pain throughout the boundless battlefield, the 
Illimitable sepulchre of creation, but every¬ 
where the necessary instrument of advance, not 
fruitless. . . . Darwinism tells me of law reign¬ 
ing throughout this universe of pain and death. 
Conscience replies, ‘Yes; supremely just law. 
And that is enough for thee to know. Cease 
thy foolish pratings of happiness and unhappi¬ 
ness. . . . Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?’ ” (pp. 127 sq.). 

What is this but describing the Creator as an 
almighty Paul Bert ? 

When Mr. Lilly attempts to represent 
Catholio Christianity as the indispensable 
basis of liberty he is no more fortunate than 
when he attempts to reconcile its dogmas 
with the results of science. In defining 
liberty as “ the unimpeded use of any 
faculty” (p. 18), he virtually admits that to 
be complete it must include free thought aud 
free speech; and there are abundant indica¬ 
tions throughout the volume that liberty 
understood in this comprehensive sense is, 
according to his philosophy, a simple human 
right. But to assert that this great principle 
is, under the name of freedom of conscience, 
an essential element of Christianity, seems, to 
say the least of it, rather audacious. Nobody 
can claim freedom of opinion, or, if the term 
be preferred, of conscience, as a personal 
right unless he is prepared to coneede the 
same right to those who differ from him; and 
that is just what Catholic ecclesiastics, at any 
rate, have never done until they were com¬ 
pelled. What Christian martyrs in all ages 
have suffered for was not free conscience, but 
what they considered to be truth. Mr. Lilly 
readily admits that during many centuries 
even the saints of his church persecuted 
without the slightest scruple, and that “ the 
man who gave the death-blow to theological 
persecution was no St. Francois de Sales, no 
St. Vincent de Paul, no Wesley, no Butler, 
but Voltaire ” (pp. 29 sq ). IDs apology is 
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that “the modem conception of religious 
liberty was impossible in the Middle Ages," 
because “ religious unity was the keystone of 
mediaeval polity,” and so in the mediaeval 
inquisition he “recognises a relative right” 
(p. 29). That is not a question that need be 
here discussed. I would only ask, what then 
becomes of 

“the belief in justice, in the old sense, as 
something quite transcending mere expediency 
—fiat justitia pereat mundut ” (p. 95), and of 
“ the acknowledgment that there are eternal 
immutable principles and rules of right and 
wrong . . . the everlasting adamant upon 
which alone the social edifice can be surely 
established ” (p. 195), 

Either justice is not immutable, or human 
beings had as much right to be left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of their religious opinions in 
the thirteenth century as they have in the 
nineteenth. If, on the other hand, it was 
justifiable to maintain the status quo by violent 
measures against the Albigenses, then it is 
equally justifiable to maintain it by violent 
measures against the Jesuits now. 

Mr. Lilly makes much of the Catholic (not 
necessarily the Christian) doctrine of freewill 
as a support of liberty. Yet believers in that 
metaphysical subtlety have never felt pre¬ 
cluded by their own principles from applying 
coercion to the volitions of their neighbours; 
nor have determinists been rendered more 
prone to impede anyone in the use of his own 
faculties because they were convinced that 
the mode of exercise depends on a balance of 
motives. Mr. Lilly enumerates Stoicism 
among the factors of modem European 
liberty. Is he ignorant of the fact that the 
the Stoics were rigid necessarians ? Scarcely, 
or he would have mentioned them along with 
“Plato and Aristotle, St. Augustine, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Leibnitz, and Kant ” 
(p. 84), as supporters of freewill. By the 
way, the list of names here paraded is open 
to some exception. The point at issue 
had not been properly mooted in Plato’s 
time; but his utterances, such as they are, 
show a tendency in the direction of deter¬ 
minism. It would be interesting to know 
where Leibnitz has expressed a belief in 
freewill, which would have been fatal to 
his theory of a pre-established harmony. 
As to the matter in dispute, Mr. Lilly 
contents himself with repeating the time- 
dishonoured arguments of his school; but here 
again his rhetorical fluency hurries him into 
assertions that flatly contradict his original 
thesis. He assures us that were the views of 
Mr. John Morley to prevail, “ the human 
mammal ” would be handed over 

“helpless and impotent to the blind impulses of 
egoism, to the terrible heritage of savage 
instincts, accumulated in his nervous system, 
and now barely held in check by religion and 
philosophy (p. 89). , . . Such is the necessary, 
the inevitable effect, upon the public order of 
that determinism which is a primary dogma of 
the revolutionary religion ” (p. 91). 

If free will is a reality it cannot be abolished 
by a belief in its own non-existence. And, 
assuming it to exist, you have no right to 
predicate necessity and inevitability of results 
which in the last resort must depend on human 
volitions—least of all when they are exercised 
in circumstances of which you have no expe¬ 
rience whatever. 


Mr. Lilly has endeavoured to take his 
place as an assessor by the side of such judges 
as M. Taine and Prof. Gold win Smith, without 
the learning or the wisdom which make their 
sentence on the devolution so terrible and so 
conclusive. He is, in fact, too much infected 
with the intellectual vices of the Revolutionists 
to estimate their work at its right value. 
“A few gaudy phrases, a few specious 
formulas, a few abstract ideas, an illimitable 
self-confidence, and an ebullient enthusiasm 
were,” he tells us, “ their equipment for the 
work of re-creating society ” (p. 10); and such 
seem to be his own qualifications for the 
work of protecting society against the spread 
of revolutionary doctrines at the present day. 

Alfred W. Bbnit. 


The Bird-Bride. A Volume of Ballads and 
Sonnets. By Graham Tomson. (Longmans.) 

Of the ballads and sonnets which give their 
second title to this hook of verses, the present 
writer must plead guilty to preferring the 
sonnets. For one thing, the ballads are 
written in a language that is perhaps Scotch, 
but is not English; and so an Englishman 
instinctively shuns it, preferring fourteen 
lines that he can understand to fifty in 
a strange tongue. And, for another thing, no 
ballad worth reading can now be written. 
We lack all the conditions that made that 
poetry possible—fresh feeling, a fresh outlook 
on the world, a fresh vocabulary. Of the 
best in this kind we must say, as Matthew 
Arnold said of much of our lives, that it “is 
eloquent, is well, but ’tis not true.” 

Of our author’s ballads, it must be owned 
that they are eloquent and well written. The 
lines flow easily, and if there aro no surprising 
heights, there are also no depths. Moreover, 
the subjects are such as, if ballads be at all 
allowable, may fairly be chosen for them. 
“ The Bird-Bride,” after which by a perverse 
modem fashion the whole volume is named, 
is an Eskimo legend of a man who won and 
lost a sea-gull for his mate. Other titles are 
“The Cruel Priest ” (he slew the bride, whom 
he loved, to prevent her marrying the bride¬ 
groom), “Deid Folks Ferry,” “The Blind 
Ghost,” “ The Fause Brither,” and “ The 
Ballad of Pentyre Toun.” Among them, 
and looking curiously out of place, is a poem 
in the manner of “ The Stream’s Secret,” 
very pre-Raphaelite. 

Turning to the sonnets, we come upon the 
following to Boccaccio, which contains an idea 
we never remember seeing expressed before. 

“ Now let yon idle tales forgotten be 
(Forsaken follies of a fervid youth) 

And set on high my strivings after truth ; 

Lest women young and fair cry shame on me, 
Saying, ‘ For sure a graceless knave was he. 

Some lewd, light jongleur of the drinking 
booth.’ 

» * • • * 

In vain, Boccaccio, these are dead, in sooth— 
And those, foredoomed to immortality.’’ 

The sonnets to Herodotus and Omar Khayydm 
are less successful. They are descriptions, not 
thoughts, and should not be addressed to the 
persons described. They remind one somewhat 
of that disagreeable form of testimonial which 
fond friends sometimes write to instead of 
about you. “Blind Man’s Holiday” is 
another capital sonnet; and hardly less.good{ 


is “Hereafter,” although students might find 
fault with the misunderstanding of a famous 
verse in the Apocalypse: “There was no 
more sea.” It must not be objected to the 
sonnets that they are written in Bosaettian 
cadences. No one not a bom metrician can 
now write them in any other way. 

The third section of the book, entitled 
“ Verses," is, to the present reviewer, the most 
interesting of all, and “Arsinoe’s Cats” its 
most interesting piece. This might very well 
be a translation from the Greek Anthology. 

“ Arsinoe the fair, the amber-tressed. 

Is mine no more; 

Cold as the unsunned snows are is her breast, 
And closed her door. 

No more her ivory feet and tresses braided 
Make glad mine eyes; 

Snspt are my viol-strings, my flowers are faded— 
My love-lamp dies. 

“ Yet, onoe, for dewy myitle-buds and roses. 

All summer long, 

We searched the twilight- haunted garden closes 
With jest and song. 

Ay, all is over now—my heart hath changed 
Its heaven for hell; 

And that ill chanoe which all our love estranged 
In this wise fell. 

“ A little lion, small and dainty sweet 
(For such there be I) 

With sea-grey ejes and softly stepping feet, 

Bhe prayed of me. 

For (his, through lands Egyptian far away 
She bade me pass; 

But in an evil hour i said her nay— 

And now, alas! 

Far-travelled Nicias hath wooed and won 
Arsinoe 

With gifts of furry creatures, white and dun. 
From over-sea.” 

Among the poet’s other pieces, every lover 
of poetry will find something to his taste, if 
nothing quite so out of the common as this. 
Many will remember the charming “ Scythe 
Song ” that first appeared in Longman's 
Magatine. “ Fleur-de-lys ” is a pretty con¬ 
ceited piece. “A Silhouette” recalls Mr. 
Dobson, both in style and workmanship. 
“Bygones” is an original enough echo of Mr. 
Swinburne. Some half-dozen religious poems 
that there are c innot be said to be very 
helpful. One called “The Quick and the 
Dead” appears to regard the great boon 
gained from death to be a conscious share in 
the process of all natural life ; just as if 
what little consciousness we have of our own 
processes was not among the greatest miseries 
of life. Certainly, sympathy will be a real 
thing in the day when we share in each 
other’s digestion. 

“ Oh! but the life of me! gathering, growing. 
Emmet and butterfly, flower and thorn, 
Poppy and rose in the gold suu glowing, 

Over and over unmade, reborn. 

It is not nature who speaks here, but the dead 
individual! A poem called “ The Smile of 
all Wisdom ” seems a little contradictory. It 
tells how the sculptor of the sphinx found 
this smile of which he was in search not 
among the living, but in the face of the dead; 
and yet not, as one would have judged, because 
the dead become such thorough naturalists, 
but because they know that they know 
nothing. 

“ Lo, we have lifted tbe veil—there was nothing 
to see! 

Lo, we have looked on the scroll—there was 
nothing to leam ! ” 

Perhaps our author, very properly, does *v>t 
regard natural science as-useful knowledge 
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The “ Hymn of Labour,” again, seems to give 
dubious counsel. 

“ Strive for the strife's sake only, smite nor foe man 
nor friend, 

Strive for the strife's sake only, set no shrine for 
an end; 

Set no goal for the winning, no bright bourne 
for the scope; 

Aide no guerdon of praise, and hope thon nothing 
from Hope. 

So ahalt thon oome to thy reaping." 

Surely “ sowing lor sowing’s sake ” is a 
puzzling gospel. However, there are but a 
few of these pieces, and our censure has 
already exceeded all due proportion. 

The last section of the book is by no means 
the least entertaining. The ballades and 
villanellea have much of the facility and 
felicity of Ur. Lang’s achievements in this 
kind. “ Love the guest ” is especially happy 
in one key, and in another “ Betty Barnes the 
Cook.” The volume, in short, well deserves 
purchase. It is not at all the first book of a 
coming poet, it is too smoothly written for 
that; but smooth and graceful writing has its 
value. Against one word only should we 
like to raise a protest—the word “ wavering.” 
Our author’s birds “ waver” too much, recall¬ 
ing another poet’s “ flitterbats.” 

H. C. Beechino. 


“ Statesmen Sebies.” —The Mar quit of Dal- 

houtie. By Capt. L. F. Trotter. (W. H. 

Allen.) 

It would be hard to overpraise this miniature 
biography of a great man. The life of Lord 
Dalhousie—abridged as it was, yet abundant 
in result—is here summarised by Capt. Trotter 
with fullness of knowledge and due literary 
skill. He has also had the benefit of most 
valuable aid from personal friends of the 
deceased nobleman, as is duly set forth in a 
modest preface. 

James Andrew Ramsay was born, in 1812, 
of a good old Lowland stock, and educated at 
Harrow and at Christchurch. Among his 
early associates were Cardinal Manning, Mr. 
Gladstone, the younger Canning, James Bruce 
—afterwards liord Elgin—Robert Fhillimore, 
and Liddell, the present venerable Dean of 
Christchurch. Heir to a dilapidated Scottish 
peerage, the young man began public life, 
in his twenty-third year, as a follower of Sir 
Robert Peel. Defeated in his first candida¬ 
ture, Lord Ramsay two years afterwards was 
more successful, entering the House of 
Commons as member for Haddingtonshire. 
Next year, however, he was moved to the 
Upper House by the death of his father. In 
1839 he mabried the sister of the present Mar¬ 
quess of Tweeddale; and soon after he joined 
the Conservative government as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, bis chief being 
his old fellow-student, Mr. Gladstone. On 
the resignation of the latter Dalhousie 
became his successor, entering the cabinet 
as President of the Board. It was the time 
of the budding of the railway system ; and 
the young minister showed his true char¬ 
acter at once. 'Working fourteen hours a 
day, he soon elaborated a scheme for giving 
state control to the nascent enterprise. His 
scheme did not find favour with his col¬ 
leagues, or much subsequent expense and 
trouble would have been prevented. 


In 1847 Dalhousie was appointed to succeed 
Hardinge as Governor-General of British 
India, and in the first month of the following 
year he landed in Calcutta. All sorts of 
peaceful expectations were professed in the 
best-informed circles; but those optimistic 
opinions were rudely falsified in a very few 
months by the rebellion of Mulraj at Multan, 
soon joined by most of the leaders and men 
of the lately conquered Sikh army. At the 
famous dinner at Barrackpore, in October, the 
new governor-general, after allndiog to the 
vain efforts that he had made to keep 
the peace, concluded his speech with the his¬ 
torical words: "The Sikh nation has called 
for war; and war, gentlemen, they shall have 
with a vengeance.” The war ended, as we 
all know, with the conclusive victory of 
Gujarat, February 21, 1848 ; and Dal¬ 
housie instantly, on his own responsibility, 
without waiting for sanction from home, and 
in direct opposition to the views and arguments 
of Henry Lawrence, annexed the Punjab. 
His bold action was confirmed by the court of 
directors, and the Queen made him a marquis 
The Punjab was plaoed under the control of 
a board of administration, in which the mal¬ 
content Henry was furnished with two tame 
elephants to k<ep him in order. But it would 
not work; and ultimately the knight errant 
had to be transferred to Rsjputana, and John 
Lawrence beoame supreme. The next remark¬ 
able incident in the career of Dalhousie was 
bis quarrel with Sir Charles Napier, of 
which some account was lately given in 
the Academy when we had to review 
Mr. Holmes’s Four Great Soldiers. Somo 
farther trouble with Henry Lawrence ensued. 
But the next serious trial of his quality 
was to come from a different quarter. The 
food and transport of the armies employed 
in the late war had been costly; and it was 
resolved to prosecute the contractor, Lala Joti 
Prasad, on charges of frahd. The trial was 
conducted before a civilian judge and a mixed 

1 ‘ury, by whom the aocused was acquitted, 
lalhourie suffered in prestige on this occasion 
—deservedly as most people thought. 

In 1852 Dalhousie entered on an inevitable 
war with Burma. He became bis own war 
minister, and displayed astonishing energy. 
The sea-board of Pegu was conquered in a 
few months, and the interior country secured 
by the end of the year. Lower Burma was 
annexed with the entire acquiescence of the 
Burmese inhabitants. As Capt. Trotter says, 
the whole affair was a triumph of " masterly 
common-sense.” 

Next year Dalhousie sustained a severe 
blow in the death of his wife; and his own 
health, which seems never to have been 
strong, showed symptoms of giving way. But 
he found a temporary cure in increased labour. 

“ Work, work,” was his first cry on hearing 
of bis domestic misfortune; and the result 
quickly appeared in many branches of the 
public service. Cheap postage, railways, 
electric telegraphs, a new and well-endowed 
department of public work*, were among these 
first fruits. But bis health grew worse, and 
his medical men counselled retirement. Dal¬ 
housie firmly refused, unostentatiously reply¬ 
ing to the advice that he believed it to be his 
duty to remain in India until his work was 
done. Many legal and social ameliorations 
followed; and " the doctrine of lapse ” was 


applied to many native States—a subject on 
which a few words will have to be said before 
concluding. 

Finally came the great debatable act of 
all—the annexation of Oudh. It has often 
been claimed by Dalhousie’s more ardent 

S artisans that this measure—which was un- 
eniably one of the causes of the outbreak of 
1857—was ordered by the court of directors 
or the British government in opposition to 
Dalhousie. Capt. Trotter repeats tins con¬ 
tention, urging that his hero " was, in fact, 
opposed to the annexation of Oudh,” and 
that " his part in the transaction was the last 
sacrifice which he made on the altar of duty.” 
Now, by turning back only one page, we find 
that Dalhousie’s icheme for the better govern¬ 
ment of this unhappy province was that " the 
Company should take the whole government 
for ever into their own hands.” Those who 
can see any real distinction between this and 
annexation are surely more scholastic than 
practical. 

Dalhousie did nothing to prevent the evils 
that were preparing the tragedy of the coming 
years. Had he understood the condition of 
the native army in Bengal he would have 
amended the recruiting by which the tribes, 
castes, and creeds, were mixed, so as to make 
each regiment the exact counterpart of the 
others; he would have improved the pension 
rules; endeavoured to make regimental work 
acceptable to the European officers; and pro¬ 
vided for the speedy mobilisation of the troops 
when required. 

Dalhousie’s reputation as an administrator 
must always stand among the very highest. 
He earned it by constant vigilance, labour, 
clear insight, ana utter fearlessness of respon¬ 
sibility and of opposition. His masterfulness 
might sometimes grate upon the minds of 
able subordinates. For example, of Herbert 
Edwardes he wrote to Henry Lawrence: 

" There are more than M*j or Edwardes who 
appear to think themselves governor-general 
at least. The sooner yon set about disenchant¬ 
ing their minds the better for yonr comfort and 
their own. . . . For my part, I will not stand 
it for half an hour, and will oome down un¬ 
mistakably upon any of them who may try 
it on.” 

Nor was his language much more gentle in 
cases where the difference of opinion was 
with Lawrence himself. But the times were 
trying, and every man in difficulties must use 
his own character as one of the weapons with 
which he has been provided. That he was 
not without tender consideration for the feel¬ 
ings of others when such could safely bo 
shown many private letters and anecdotes are 
recorded to demonstrate. 

For the rest, the work Dalhousie did 
is written large on the pages of Indian 
history. There is hardly a point among the 
attainments of the Indian Government for 
which his measures did not directly make 
preparation. The exception is in matters 
pertaining to the army, as to which he may 
be thought to have been somewhat lacking in 
complete wisdom and foresight. The very 
points which he failed to grasp in military 
administration are those which conduced to 
the troubles of the great Mutiny; and here 
alone his successors have found work to do 
which is foreign to Dalhousie’s administrative 
schemes. 
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The question of his rank as a statesman is fulfilled; for there are here five hundred the lives of his audience, and therefore survive 


a more open question, the solution of ■which closely yet clearly printed paves of Hazlitt’s 
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will differ according to a fundamental differ- best writing, on men and things, on poets, 


ence of opinion. It has alwas been a beset- dramatists, novelists, on art, history, religion 


ting vice—in the view of some critics 


—a book for refreshment, consolation. 


Anglo-Indians to over-estimate the value of mere table of contents stirs speculation. 
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English rule for the Indian populations. 
Surrounded by advisers of that class, even an 


One omission may be noted. There is no 
extract from the liber Amoris, the remarkable 


original and clear-sighted governor would be record of Hazlitt’s love for Sarah Walker. 


liable in the long run to receive a bias. In 
the political minutes of Lord Dalhousie—as in 


Mr. Ireland justifies this by stating that 
“ from the nature of its contents it would be 


him so long as one old playgoer remains to 
say “ I saw him act.” The thought of his 
contemporaries is the only atmosphere in 
which the actor’s creations can exist; or, at 
the longest, a few ghosts like Garrick’s 
Richard III., Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, and 
Kean’s Othello, haunt the memory of posterity. 
Substitute the reading public for the theatrical 
audience, books for the stage, the critic for 
the actor; and, though there are divergencies, 


the columns of the able weekly paper which impossible to convey a correct idea of it ”— the above holds true in the main. 


was his undoubted organ of communication 
with the English-reading public—we see a 
strong conviction ever manifested. That con¬ 
viction was that no opportunity should be 
missed which might allow of the extension of 
modem European government into native 


the Liber Amort's —“ by detached passages.” chief work is in literary criticism; and, while 
Detached passages are not needed. The first it is by no means certain that the best of it 
part, containing the seven brief dialogues, the has been surpassed, any more than we dare to 
two letters, and the note on the fly-leaf of say that Mr. Irving excels Kean, we naturally 
Endymion, is complete in itself, and would prefer to know what our contemporaries are 
have occupied only a few pages. Apart from thinking, as we prefer the actual performance 


territory. The failure of actual offspring was the high quality of the work, it is unfortunate to the reported one. But there is a reason in 


regarded as such an opportunity. Adoption, that there should be no extract from it, because Hazlitt’s historical position why his work 
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it was admitted, conveyed heirship under 0 f the light it throws on Hazlitt’s character, should receive more attention than it does. 
Hindu and Muhammadan law. But inheritance It wa s Coleridge, he tells us, who wakened If not the greatest critic of his time, he is one 
to political power—unless directly sanctioned up “ his dry and untractable understanding ” ; of the greatest; and his greatness consists in 
in each case—adoption did not give. A dis- and in the s*me essay, the “First Acquaint- this—that he had “the courage to ssy as an 
tinetion was sometimes allowed when the ance with Poets,” he laments that “ his heart author what he felt as a man.” With Cole- 


in each case—adoption did not give. A dis¬ 
tinction was sometimes allowed when tbe 


author what he felt as a man.” With Cole- 


adoption was made in a state which had main- has never found a heart to speak to.” Hazlitt’s ridge and Lamb he introduced the new method. 
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tained a certain independence. But in general love for Sarah Walker was not an infatuation, Literary criticism had been a scratching of the 
adoption was not recognised as a means of no t an “ insane passion ” ; nor was it, more surface. They turned up the toil and showed 
transmitting political power; and the cases of than any other passionate love of which the the fresh earth; and Hazlitt was not the least 
Sambalpur, Satara, and Jh&nsi all showed world holds record, a vindication of “the lusty husbandman of the three. Yet his fame 
the determination of the British govern- ideal theory of Berkeley that mind is the is dim compared with that of the others. It 
ment to avail itself of the failure of great creator and matter a fable.” For the is true he performed no excelling service 
natural progeny and to set aside the sue- fi r8 t time, and after as unfortunate an experi- like Lamb’s discovery of the Elizabethan 
cession of adopted heirs. This distinction ence 0 f matrimony as ever befel a literary dramatists, nor has he anything that may 


Literary criticism had been a scratching of the 


Sambalpur, Satara, and Jh&nsi all showed 
the determination of the British govern¬ 
ment to avail itself of the failure of 


between one sort of succession and another 

was opposed to public opinion ; and one of the i 8 amazed at feeling himself in love in love humour. His gift was single, and his glory 
first consequences of the assumption of royal i n the old heroic way of the poets he loved so is single, though its lustre be dull. Mis- 
authority in India after the suppression of the we ll. He is so overwhelmed with delight representation of the man’s life, like a 
revolt was its formal abolition. Those who that he takes the words, the images at hand, corroding vapour, has tarnished the aureole, 
question the propriety of introducing English and becomes coarse. He cannot uso the lover’s He was “ paid with contempt while living," 
rule in countries not accustomed to it, and speech, but he can express himself in a and, if not “with an epitaph,” then with 
where the people have not been consulted, breathiess way of his own. Above all, he is pity “ when dead.” Even Lamb, who lived 
will always be able to point to this reversal made to believe that he is not hated by her one of the happiest lives of this century, has 
of policy as a sign that Dalhousie’s statesman- he loves. He says “ she was the only woman been pitied; and while it is to be resented, it 
ship was most seriously defective in this that ever made me think she loved me, and cannot be wondered at that the melancholy 
particular. that feeling was so new to me and so delicious Hazlitt should be commiserated, for vanity 

In 1856 the marquis quitted the scene of that it will never from my heart.” He was feeds on the degradation of others. With the 
his labours, promaturely but permanently deceived, or rather he deceived himself ; but exception of his father and his son his rela- 
broken down. Four years ho lingered on in he had had his dream. He had known what it tions were not sources of satisfaction to him; 
enforced retirement, beholding with proud is to love passionately, and he had a gentler his wives were anything but help-meets; he 
patience the tragical doings in India and the and a higher heart ever after. Listening to was often in economical straits; his health 


broken down. Four years ho lingered on in 
enforced retirement, beholding with proud 
patience the tragical doings in India and the 


attempts made to saddle him with all the his pathetic appeal—“ Do not mock me, for I was bad ; tbe whole outward circumstances 
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responsibility for them. Most readers will am a child in love ’’-—it is difficult to under 


agree with Captain Trotter that time and stand why his critics, with the signal excep- thoso of many a hermit who in rags anu 
truth will do much to vindicate the memory tions of Lord Houghton and Mrs. Jamieson, nameless discomfort communed with heaven 
of one of the most laborious and faithful should have echoed the sneers of his friends night and day. There has been no pleasure 
servants that this country has ever lent to her until they have succeeded in making Sarah in contemplating Hazlitt because he has bee® 
remote dependency. "Walker a byword. considered such a miserable fellow. Pity 18 

H. G. Keene, During the twenty years that have elapsed akin to love, but it is also akin to despite; 

- - since Mr. Ireland issued his admirable biblio- and it is common to hate the wretchedness 

. . , _ . . graphy of Hazlitt, he must have noticed with that offends. "When the great satisfaction 

Wxllxam ffwUxtt, Eswyxst andOrxtxc. Selec- chagrin how slight has been the growth of that Hazlitt took in living is clearly under- 
tions from his Wnfangs. With a Memoir, interest in this great writer. The cause of stood his fame will grow brighter. His 
Biographical and Critical. By Alexander the indifference with which Hazlitt is still words were, “Well, I’ve had a happy life ; 
Ireland. (Frederick Wame.) generally regarded appears to be twofold—the and, since no man is a critic on his death-bed. 


of his life were dingy, but not more so than 
thoso of many a hermit who in rags and 
nameless discomfort communed with heaven 
night and day. Thero has been no pleasure 


Ireland. (Frederick Wame.) 


Hazlitt can be well represented by a book of nature of his work, and the false bruit that it may be taken for an unpremeditated, im- 
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this kind, and Mr. Ireland’s “ labour of love ” attaches to his name. Criticism hai 
is such a selection as Hazlitt himself might renewed for each generation. In 
have pronounced “ liable, congruent, and respects the critic is like the actor. 
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Criticism has to be pulsive cry as his years flashed past him, eacu 
nation. In many laden with profound meditation on subjects 


measurable.” The biographical and critical interpret for the men and women of their 
memoir is forcibly written, and, considering time, from the point of view of their time, the 


of his own choosing. 


John Davidsok. 


the limited space, remarkably full. Mr. 
Ireland’s modest wish that those who make 
their first acquaintance with Hazlitt in this 
volume may be inclined to seek a more inti- 
n»»i« knowledge of him ought to be amply 


creations of others; and both tafeo rank in The Sid ry of the Parish Church of All 
England according to the value of their Saints, Maidstone. By the Rev. J- Cave- 
Shaksperian work. Criticism, like acting, is Browne. (Maidstone: G. Bunyard-) 
a kind of invention. On the stage the actor Maidstone and its noble ohurch have had no 
creates, or re-creates, characters that live with inconsiderable amount of attention paid to 
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theta by local historians. In 1741 the Rev. 
'William Newton’s MSS. collections relating 
to the parish were published. Just a century 
later, Mr. Wbichcord, a meritorious architect, 
wrote an excellent notice of the church, in 
which he felt more than a professional in¬ 
terest ; and a farther history from the pen of 
Mr. Reale Poste, an antiquary of no mean 
repute, contributed much additional informa¬ 
tion. More recently there have appeared two 
minor works upon the same subject, which, it 
has remained for Mr. Cave-Browne to show, 
still admits of further treatment. He has 
dealt ably and adequately with the history of 
the fabric, its ministers, and its monuments; 
bat he is constrained to admit that lack of space 
has prevented him from doing justice to the 
fourteen volumes of parish registers which 
include the period between the thirty-fourth 
year of King Henry Till, and the end of the 
last century. He is probably right in leaving 
this field of research almost untouched; for 
the great merit of his history is that he has 
gone very thoroughly into its several parts, 
and, through his industry and acumen, has 
brought many new facts to light. 

The antiquity of the church at Maidstone 
is unquestionable. The Domesday Book men¬ 
tions the place under the head of the arch¬ 
bishop’s possessions, and adds Ibi Eocleeia. No 
part of this structure has survived; and but 
few traces have been found of the later build¬ 
ing—undoubtedly an important one—in which 
Archbishop Islip held a general diocesan 
synod in 1351, and which previous arch¬ 
bishops had occasionally used for ordinations 
and other purposes. Prom time to time tiles 
of an early design (belonging to the middle of 
the thirteenth century) have been found 
beneath the pavement of the existing church ; 
but their position gave no certain indication 
of the area occupied by the older building. 
In truth, the restorer or refounder at the 
close of the fourteenth century did his work 
quite as completely as the most ruthless 
architect of modern times. St. Mary’s Church 
became All Saints, and nearly every feature 
of the former structure disappeared in the 
conversion of the parish church into one of a 
collegiate character. It has been customary 
to attribute. to Archbishop Courtenay the 
entire work of re-construction. Undoubtedly 
the general character of the building is Per¬ 
pendicular, and there is no question that the 
archbishop obtained licence from the king in 
1395 to convert the then existing fabric to 
collegiate purposes; but Mr. Cave-Browne 
has discovered certain details which suggest 
that the church may have been adapted to its 
new uses rather than altogether built by 
Courtenay. It certainly seems easier to 
believe that he should have made some use of 
what was on the spot (as Wykeham did at 
"Winchester) than that he should have 
levelled it to the ground. In the chancel 
or choir the archbishop’s hand is clearly seen, 
and the Courtenay arms appear again and 
again upon the carved stalls. Here also 
stood—forming the most conspicuous object 
in the passage to the altar—the raised tomb 
of Archbishop Courtenay, of which only the 
slab with the matrix of the mitred effigy now 
remains. Whether it ever covered the body 
of the primate is a vexed question. In his 
will he expressed a wish that he should be 
buried in Exeter Cathedral, but in a codicil 


this was revoked in favour of his own college 
at Maidstone. 

“ Tet in spite of that codicil, in spite of the 
onoe goodly tomb and gorgeous brass attesting 
the fact and protesting against all rival claims 
to that honour, a counter-claim is put forth in 
favour of an unnamed tomb in Canterbury 
Cathedral, which can show neither inscription 
nor esoutoheon in support of such a claim. 

Still, it is only fair to remember that the 
tradition of his interment at Canterbury dates 
back at least to the time of Archbishop 
Parker, and Somner—no mean authority— 
says: 

“I find in a Leiger Book of Christ Church 
[Canterbury] that the King [Richard II.] 
happening to be at Canterbury when he [the 
Archbishop] was to be buried, upon the monks’ 
suite it is like, overruled the matter and com¬ 
manded bis body to be here interred.” 

This Leiger Book is not now forthcoming, 
but the Chapter Library contains a MS. 
(endorsed with the date 1486) in which the 
| above incident is glowingly described. But 
Mr. Cave-Browne is sceptical. If the MS. 

| be no earlier than its endorsement its value 
as evidence is small; while it is a noteworthy 
I fact that in the official record of the burials 
of archbishops preserved in the cathedral 
library, and known as the Biee Obitualet, not 
a word is said as to the interment of Cour¬ 
tenay within the cathedral walls. The epi¬ 
taph upon the tomb at Maidstone is ambigu¬ 
ously expressed, but, on the whole, is rather 
against than in favour of the Canterbury 
tradition. A similar difficulty in determining 
the burial-place of Thomas, the first Lord 
Wharton, occurred to the writer of this 
notice. In Healaugh Church, near York, 
there is a handsome monument to his momory, 
with the date of his death and other par¬ 
ticulars; while at Kirkby Stephen there is 
another monument of almost identical char¬ 
acter, with an inscription beginning with the 
words, “Thomas Whartonus jaceo hie,” 
which eeems positive enough. Nevertheless, 
his lordship’s will was found to contain his 
request that he should be buried at Healaugh; 
and that wish was undoubtedly carried out, 
as his widow, some fifteen years afterwards, 
desired to be laid beside him in that church. 
We certainly agree with Mr. Cave-Browne 
that there is a very strong presumption in 
favour of Maidstone having been the burial- 
place of its great benefactor, Archbishop 
Courtenay. 

In treating of the clergy attached to the 
chief church of Maidstone, Mr. Cave-Browne 
notices the changes made in their designation 
by the successive alterations in the constitu¬ 
tion of the church. First it was parochial in 
character, and we thus have a list of the 
rectors of St. Mary’s. Then, when converted 
into a collegiate foundation, they were known 
as the masters or wardens of All Saints’ 
College. At the so-called “ surrender” of the 
college (which took place in the early part of 
the reign of Edward YI.) the rectorial lands 
and tithes were granted to Sir Thomas Wyat 
subject to the payment of the salary of a 
“ curate ” for Maidstone Parish Church. The 
curates thenceforward appear to have been 
appointed by the archbishop and removeable 
at his pleasure; but in the middle of the 
last century the minister was designated 
“perpetual curate,” and enjoyed the ordinary 


status of an incumbent. Lastly, in 1869, the 
title of “ vicar ” was substituted for the older 
term, and was fitly borne by the Rev. D. D. 
Stewart, to whose personal zeal was largely 
due the erection of no less than four 
district churches within the limits of the 
parish. 

Although none of the incumbents have 
been men of conspicuous mark, yet not a few 
of them attained some degree of distinction. 
William de Comhull, the earliest rector 
whose name Mr. Cave-Browne has been able 
to discover, became, in 1215, Bishop of 
Lichfield; John Mansell, a pluralist of plural- 
ists, was Lord Keeper in 1247 and Lord 
Chancellor soon afterwards; Dr. John Wotton, 
the first master of Courtenay’s College, 
rivalled the archbishop in his munificence; 
William Grocyn has been termed “ the Patri¬ 
arch of English Literature." Josiah Wood¬ 
ward was a worthy divine and industrious 
pamphleteer; and Thomas Deal try, sometime 
Archdeacon of Madras, completed the work 
of restoring the parish church which his pre¬ 
decessor, William Vallance, had successfully 
begun. 

We have failed in our object if we have not 
shown that Mr. Cave-Browne has had a most 
interesting subject for study, and that he 
deserves high praise for the manner in which 
he has dealt with it. In many respects his 
history is quite a model of what such a book 
should bo. 

Chablbs J. Robinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

,Sant 1 Ilario. By F. Marion Crawford. In 
3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Tree of Knowledge. By G. M. Robins. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Roger Ferron, and other Storiee. By Katha¬ 
rine S. Macquoid. In 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

The Secret of Fontaine-la Croix. By Margaret 
Field. (White.) 

The Milroys : a Tale of Woman’s Work. By 
“ Nomad.” (Beeton.) 

Fortune and Favour. By the Author of 
“Jack Urquhart’8 Daughter.” (Spencer 
Blackett.) 

The Amber City. By Thomas Yetch. (Biggs 
& Debenham.) 

Sant’ Ilario is a continuation of Saraeineeca ; 
and, like that story, is a picture of the ways 
of the old Roman nobility under the last days 
of the Temporal Power, drawn with the foroe 
and fidelity which we have learned to expect 
from the author. He shows us both good and 
bad types, bringing them into effective con¬ 
trast by means of an ingenious plot, turning 
upon a family arrangement in a former 
generation, affecting the rank and property of 
the Saracinesca. He is less happy than his 
wont, however, in labelling his artist with 
such a name as “ Gouache,” and his villain 
with that of “ Meschini.” These savour 
rather of such inartistic formations as “Sir 
Pertinax Mac Sycophant” and “Mrs. Can¬ 
dour ” than of Thackeray *8 felicitous symbols 
of the kind, such as “ Little Tom Eaves,” for 
example, where “ Peeping Tom ” and “ eaves¬ 
dropping” are just suggested to the reader, 
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and not obtrnded on him in a manner whioh 
does not flatter his understanding. And Mr. 
.Crawford’s villain, though vigorously sketched, 
is not new. He is to be met, suicide and all, 
in more than one previous work of fiction; 
even Harrison Ainsworth has got one very like 
him. We ere promised a third instalment of 
the Saracinesca series, to deal with the fall 
of the Temporal Power and the unification of 
the Italian kingdom, which will give Mr. 
Crawford an excellent opportunity of drawing 
the contrast between the families which took 
opposite sides in the political questions in¬ 
volved. 

The Trie of Knowledge is a capable book, 
with bold incident, clever oharacter-drawing, 
and a healthy view of life. The leading 
hero is perhaps a little melodramatic, being a 
cross between Sintram and Monte Christo; but 
he is true to tbe author’s conception, and 
unusual rather than impossible. And the 
heroine, or to speak more correctly, the lady 
who occupies the largest space in the story, is 
very well conceived. The reader is led at 
first to expect a change in her like that in the 
Sleeping Beauty, that ber long repressed 
nature will awake at tbe touch of love, and 
develop into flower and fruit. The fact is 
that there is nothing to develop, and the 
who has staked all upon her is rudely 
disillusioned at last. And not the least cap¬ 
able touoh in the book is the mode of extrioa- 
tion devised for him. The minor figures are 
also firmly sketched in; and altogether the 
book is to be commended. 

Mrs. Macquoid’s nice short stories are dis¬ 
tributed between France, Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, and England. They are all readable; 
but she works more easily and effectively on 
a larger scale, and there is nothing here 
to put beside Diane, The Evil Eye, or 
At the Bed Glove. Further, in what is 
perhaps the pleasantest of these tales, “ The 
Ratcatcher of Hameln,” she has the gTeat dis¬ 
advantage of seeming to compete with Mr. 
Browning’s “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” which 
is incomparably more vivid, picturesque, and 
effective. It was unwise, attractive as the 
theme is, to invite the comparison. “ Mary 
Abbot’s Tryst ” is the strongest feature in the 
volumes; but hero again Mrs. Macquoid would 
probably have been more successful if she had 
expanded the story to the dimensions of a 
volume all to itself, and worked out the 
characters and situations in more detail. 

The Secret of Fontaine-la-Croix, though 
bearing a London publisher’s name on the 
title-page, has on the back thereof an intima¬ 
tion that it enjoys American copyright, and 
that it has been printed in America—as, 
indeed, the corrupt following of American 
dictionaries in the matter of orthography 
shows only too plainly. Some of the French 
spelling has fared as badly. There is a dog, 
for instance, in the story, who appears as 
“ Ron ” throughout; and only a casual remark 
on one page, that his master calls him with 
the old Norman war-cry, discloses that 
“ Rou ” is intended. The author is probably 
guiltless of this, but must accept the respon¬ 
sibility for “mademoiselles” twice over, and 
for the common American solecism of using 
the verb “ help ” without a “ to ” before the 
following verb, thus: “ Then she helped 
Yvonne deck the chuteau.” The story is 


that of an English girl going to live as 
governess-companion in a French family of 
distinction, and becoming intimately bound 
up with its inmates and their affairs. The 
secret turns on the ecclesiastical regulations 
affecting the right of burial; but the incident 
seems somewhat forced and improbable, as 
much simpler solutions of tbe difficulty are 
obvious, and would scarcely have been over¬ 
looked in parallel circumstances. On the 
whole, the book has merit, and there is some 
power of drawing character evinced, though 
a certain flavour of inexperience is perceptible 
everywhere. 

The Uilroyt so far bears out its secondary 
title that it is the story of three orphan 
sisters who leave London and settle in a 
country village, where two occupy themselves 
in writing for the press, and one in working 
as an art-decorator. But it does not deal with 
the larger general problem of woman’s work, 
nor is there anything so exceptional iu the 
quality of the productions ascribed to the 
sisters as to make them central points of 
interest. The book is a very crude one, with 
some promise of better things; but the style 
is not what might reasonably be looked for 
from a writer who heads every chapter with 
three or four mottoes from Shakspere, and 
dedicates her book to Mr. Walter Bet ant, 
whose courteous acceptance is reproduced 
upon a fly-leaf facing the title-page. On the 
contrary, the diction throughout is colloquial 
to tbe verge, and often over the verge, of 
Blanginess, and that not only in the dialogue, 
but in the connecting matter also. And there 
is a fault of another kind recurrent—that the 
author uses prompter-work and stage direc¬ 
tions constantly, telling the reader this, that, 
and the other about the characters, which 
they should have been made to act out for 
themselves as part of the movement of the 
plot. A word of warning to the publisher is 
needed too. The volume is unpleasantly got 
up, both in form and in letter. Very long 
lmes, very closely set, and in very small type, 
prove most fatiguing to a reader, and create 
an unfavourable prepossession. It is the first 
book we have seen issued by this house, and 
it ought not to set a precedent in these 
respects. 

Favour and Fortune are not abstract ideas, 
but two very concrete young ladies, having 
these forenames. They both marry without 
due consideration, but with a difference: 
Fortune weds a very good fellow whom 
does not care about; Favour weds a cad with 
whom she is in love after her fashion; and 
the story is chiefly occupied with telling how 
the two marriages turn out. This is fully 
done in one of the two oases, the other is left 
partly incomplete, and there appears to be 
some sequel hinted at, as yet to appear; but 
this may be only a misconstruction of an 
ambiguous sentence in the closing chapter. 

The Amber City is yet another of the many 
toyagee imaginairee in Central Africa which 
have been pouring from the press in rapid sue 
cession for some years past. It is a fairly 
good specimen of the kind; for the author 
possesses some faculty of invention, and has 
devised a few novel and effective situations. 
But the fact that the “ amber” is only gum- 
copal, huge bricks of which serve as the 
building material for a congeries of huts of 


the ordinary Nigritian type, is allejgorical of 
the story, whioh can excite only a factitious 
interest, not because the author has failed of 
his aim, but because the thing aimed at is 
hardly worth achieving. 

Richaed F. Littledaxe. 


SOME BOOKS OK ECONOMICS. 

Mining RoyaUiee. By W. R. Soriey. (Oxford : 
University Press.) This is the report of an in¬ 
quiry made at the suggestion of the Toynbee 
Trustees. It is the second of the series of 
publications whioh was brilliantly inaugurated 
by Mr. Prioe’s Industrial Peace. The report is 
worthy of the auspices under which it is 
brought forth. The careful investigation of 
facts is combined with an almost Ricardian power 
of abstract reasoning. Not that Prof. Soriey 
agrees entirely with the great theorist He 
points out that Rioardo ana his followers have 
been mistaken in applying the analogy of agri¬ 
cultural rents to mines. The worst mine 
which is worked, unlike land at the margin of 
agriculture, does theoretically pay rent To 
that extent—say about 4d. a ton for ooal and 
ironstone—prioe is heightened by the existence 
of royalties. The abolition of royalties would 
therefore probably produoe some alleviation, 
but mu oh less than reformers who have not 
studied the theory of rent assume. The advan¬ 
tage would be counterbalanced by the dis¬ 
turbance of trade which would follow the re¬ 
mittance of all royalties great and small. Let 
a bonus of 8d. or 9d., in the way of remitted 
royalty, be given to Booth Wales, of 4d. and 
5a. omy to Northumberland, and perhaps the 
ooal industry in the leas favoured district would 
be rained. Moreover, the principle of royalties, 
violently expelled, would still recur. The occu¬ 
pant, who hiss virtually been presented with a 
valuable property, might let it to another. This 
is what actually has occurred in Spain and 
Franoe, where the coneeeeionnaire frequently 
lets his property at a royalty to a new lessee. 
For these reasons Prof. Soriey is not with those 
whose easy method of improving a defective 
institution is to abolish it. In u more English 
spirit, Prof. Soriey proposes cautiously some 
moderate reforms; in particular, that the 
royalty charged should be a percentage of the 
output, and that there should be no restric¬ 
tion put on the time for working “ shorts.” 
It must be for experts, of oourae, to determine 
the exact form in whioh these suggestions 
should be carried oat. 

Capital and Wagee. By tbe Rev. Francis 
A. Minton. (Regan Paul, Trench, A Co.) 
This is an interesting and remarkable book. 
The author is a clergyman whom the duties of 
his profession have Drought into contact with 
the destitute classes. Disappointed in his 
philanthropic efforts to abate their misery, he 
has resolved to study the causes of the evil. 
“ If this work should prove the most futile of 
all my efforts, I hold, reader, that it is better 
to have tried my utmost and failed with the 
brave than to have played the coward and 
done nothing.” In tne pursuit of this noble 
purpose Mr. Minton has studied and collated 
the principal writers on politioal economy. 
His citations are unusually copious, often ex¬ 
tending over several of his pages. This 
peculiarity haa its charms, especially in the 
case of the less read or less readable authors. 
The extensive extraots from Mr. Madeod's 
writings are particularly valuable. From Mr. 
Macleodour author has learnt that credit may 
play the part of capital. He has come to 
doubt “ wbst has been dinned into our ears 
with weary monotony by politioal economists ” 
—that capital is the result of saving. “ I main¬ 
tain,” says Mr. Minton, “ that it is far more 
the result of working.” We understand him 
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to be in accord with what Prof. Sidgwiok has 
well said. on this point. Indeed, our author 
appears to us to possess in a high degree what 
Besiod called the second best species of talent 
—the power of learning from others. He is 
abreast of the modern eoonomio movement, 
but not, we think, ahead of it. . He ascends, 
like the wren of fable, with the eagles as high 
as they carry him; but, when we look for his 
own additional independent flight, there seems 
to be only a flattering t'n vacuo. Thus, his pro¬ 
longed contention that “ Malthusianism is 
absurd ” contains nothing, or nothing deserv¬ 
ing of attention, which would not be admitted 
by accredited contemporary eoonomists. 
Nothing is added to, or taken from, Prof. 
Marshall’s orthodox doctrine that “the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation, while it presses on the 
resources of land, enlarges those resources.” 
So again, with respect to the doctrine of value, 
he has been led beyond Bicardo, but he does 
not lead us beyond Jevons. He will not 
admit—what even Bicardo, if we remember 
rightly, in one of his letters concedes—that the 
value of an oak is net in general proportioned 
to the labour expended in producing it. Mr. 
Minton insists that there must have been an 
“ effort of society ” to maintain proprietary 
rights. Otherwise, the oak might have been split 
up and divided among all comers. This oak- 
splintering and hair-splitting does not seem to 
ns very profitable. Again, the definition of 
capital is needlessly laboured. No doubt, as 
Coleridge or some one has said, in order to be 
certain that a dispute is only about words, 
there is required a large knowledge of things. 
We are ready to admit that Mr. Minton’s 
lengthy disquisitions about the meaning of 
capital have some of the virtue ascribed to the 
Platonic search for definitions. The dispute 
about words draws attention to distinctions 
between things. At best, however, the sucoess 
attained by our author is of an aoademic sort. 
He does not seem to have much grasp of fact, 
when be speaks with a light heart about the 
consequences of war; when he advocates the 
repudiation of the National Debt, as having 
been in great part “ contracted in curbing the 
ambition of NapoleonBonaparte.” 

“Had he devastated England as the Germans 
devastated France in the Franco-German War, in 
the ordinary coureo of events the effects of tbe 
calamity would soon have been obliterated by the 
labour of the people." 

It is strange that Mr. Minton, who extolls 
credit so high as to describe it as capital, 
should not have considered the shock which 
repudiation of the National Debt and other 
drastic measures advocated by him are calcu¬ 
lated to give to credit. Altogether, the book 
appears to us not so much as a “ possession for 
ever,” as of the nature of a prize essay. It has 
performed its proper function iu having 
stimulated the industry and evoked the talent 
Of an able and promising student. 

The Tariff History of the United States. By 
F. W. Taussig. (Putnam’s.) Prof. .Taussig is 
already favourably known to the students of 
political economy by his History of the 
Recent Tariff, and by several essays on finance 
which have appeared in scientific journals. The 
collection of these contributions to science 
which this volume contains will enhance his 
reputation. Such a combination of logic and 
learning is seldom brought to bear upon the 
doctrine of Free Trade. The author is free 
from that bigotry which prompts some “ ortho¬ 
dox ” writers to deny the speculative tenet that 
the protection of young industries may con¬ 
ceivably be beneficial. In fact he admits that 
an impulse was given to some American 
industries by the restrictive measures of 1808- 
1815, which constituted in effect a severe 
though crude and wasteful protection. For the 


rest, a oareful consideration of the principal 
industries—the cotton, the woollen, and the 
iron manufactures—in she days of their 
youth shows that their growth was not 
appreciably accelerated by protective legisla¬ 
tion. Tracing the history of American fiscal 
history up to the war, Prof. Taussig renders it 
probable that tariffs have had less effect upon 
the prosperity of the country than excited 
partisans on either side of the controversy have 
assumed. It is reasonably certain that inferior 
processes of iron manufacture were kept alive 
by the protective legislation of 1842. But to 
ascribe the prosperity of the country to that 
legislation, or to its mitigation in 1846; to 
connect the monetary crisis of 1837 or 1857 
with the preceding relaxation of protection— 
snob contentions show a want of inductive 
logic and oommonsense. Continuing his 
history down to the present time, the writer 
shows that the “ war tariff” forms the basis of 
the present protective system. “ The necessity 
of tne case, the critical state of the country, 
the urgent need of revenue,” may have justified 
the orude and hasty legislation of 1864. But 
that the fiscal system then improvised should 
be not only maintained but aggravated is 
inexcusable. 

Vital Statistics. By A. Newsholme. (Son- 
nenschein.) - This compendious volume forms a 
useful introduction to the study of statistics in 

f eneral, and of Dr. Farr’s writings in particular. 

o the medical practitioner the chapters on the 
registration of siokness, and on the mortality 
from different diseases, trill be specially useful 
All may derive benefit from Dr. Newsholme’s 
enumeration and illustration of statistical 
fallacies. With regard to one of these we 
must join issue with the author when he 
says that “the degree of approximation to 
the troth of a varying number of observa¬ 
tions can be estimated by means of Poisson’s 
formula.” Now it is evident to those who 
have studied the writings of Prof. Lexis or 
Dr. Yenn on tbe theory of errors that the 
formula in question is applicable only to the 
ideal case of games of chance, and is a very 
inadequate test of accuracy in all concrete 
instances. In ooDnexion with this snbjeot, we 
may express a doubt whether the proper logical 
tests have been applied to the following state¬ 
ments: “ The proportion of males is greater in 
large than in small families; it is greater also 
among the earlier bora than the later born 
ohildren in a family." Here and elsewhere it 
may be suspected that the author has sacrificed 
exactness to brevity. But the great value of 
the volume as an educational text-book is not 
affected by these little soruples. 

The Standard of Value. By William Leighton 
Jordan. Fifth Edition. (Longmans) This 
is a difficult book to get into. The very 
approach is rendered deterrent by the adver¬ 
tisement of another work by tbe same author. 
The contents of the New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, which are given at length in the 
advertisement, betray, what is stated more ex¬ 
plicitly elsewhere, that the author has “in¬ 
curred the hostility of the professional philoso¬ 
phers" by “having become the discoverer of 
the action of astral gravitation," and “having 
by means of that discovery corrected the 
fundamental error which pervades what they 
have, for two centuries, been teaching as the 
1 Laws of Motion.’ ” If tbe reader’s curiosity 
survives this startling announcement, he will 
then have to work his way through a triple 
palisade of prefaces—the preface to each suc¬ 
cessive edition bristling with answers to all the 
criticisms which may have been made upon the 
work. We ourselves will probably be pilloried 
in a preface to the sixth edition. About the 
middle of the book the first chapter begins, 
headed “ Lord Liverpool’s Oversight.” To put 


now in a nutshell what the author has enclosed 
within so many hard rinds—he thinks it un¬ 
just that the National Debt, contracted before 
the year 1816, should be paid in a currency 
whioh has been appreciated in consequence of 
the monometallic legislation of that year. 
Accordingly, he holds it to be the duty of 
England,. even without the cononrrenoe of 
other nations, to re-adopt the principle of bi¬ 
metallism which was abolished by tbe British 
Parliament in 1816. This main thesis is sup¬ 
ported by many other abstract reasons equally 
deserving of consideration. 

Outlines of a New 8cience. By E. J. Donnell. 
(Putnam’s.) In the days when Emerson’s Law 
of Compensation was in vogue, it was the 
practice of a certain judicious critic whenever, 
in looking at any new work, he came to the 
word “polarity” at onoe to close the volume. 
We have been similarly affected by the law 
of aotion and reaction, which ia propounded in 
the preface to the “ New Science ”: 

“ On closer examination it will be found that all 
social science is one, having the fame synthetic 
basis. Economics constitute one of the aspects of 
this new science; not, as heretofore supposed, a 
discrete department of it. This opens wide the 
door to a comprehensive study ot the constitution 
of the human mind. Here it will be fonnd that 
the ltw of sex prevails, and ia as potent as else¬ 
where. It is known to acienoe as positive and 
negative forces.” 

May we not say with the satirist “Post hoc 
Quid nisi lusus erit ” ? We have found nothing 
except such mirth as is to be derived from 
passages like that whioh has been quoted. 

Zur Theorie des Preises. Von Dr. Zucherkandl. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot.) Dr. Zucher¬ 
kandl is a contributor not only to the theory of 
value, but also the history of that theory. In 
the latter capacity only does he appear to us 
to deserve praise. He gives an exhaustive 
enumeration of doctrines which have been held 
in different ages and countries. The very names 
of some authors in his list will be unknown to 
many readers. He is more successful in 
indicating obscure than in criticising eminent 
writers. We are unable to follow mm when 
he attributes to Prof. Alfred Marshall a 
"verkehrte Formulerung.” “Instead of say¬ 
ing, the Final Utility ( Qrenznutzen ) determines 
the price Marshall Bays, the price measures the 
Final Utility.” Equally unintelligible to ns are 
some of the criticisms on Jevons. We have 
derived little benefit from the theoretical part 
of tbe work. We fail to see that the writer 
adds to, or diminishes from, Prof. Menger, and 
his eminent follower Prof. Biihm Bawerk. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Marchioness of Dufferin's 
Indian Journal will be published almost 
immediately. 

Me. John Addington 8vmonds has been 
employed for three or four years past, while not 
otherwise engaged in the work of translation, 
upon a series of twenty essays, dealing with 
problems of oriticism, art, and literature. 
These he has now nearly completed, and hopes 
soon to send to press. His last piece of trans¬ 
lation—a version of Count Carlo Gozzi’s rare 
and curious autobiography, accompanied by 
original treatises upon the development of 
Italian comedy, the history of the “ Commedia 
dell’ Arte," and the Venetian punter Pietro 
Longhi—will be published this autumn by Mr. 
John 0. Nimmo, in two volumes, with appro¬ 
priate illustrations by French artists. 

The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant, by 
Prof. Edward Caird, will be published in a few 
days by Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 
This work, whioh has been for a number o 
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years in preparation, treats of the three 
Critiques, and of their relation to one another 
and to the other works of Kant. 

Lucas Malet, the author of “Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife,” has almost finished a three- 
volume novel dealing, in a very outspoken way, 
with a somewhat delicate problem of modem 
society: namely, the effects produced in after 
years by the youthful weakness and wrong¬ 
doing of its hero. The book is entitled “ The 
Wages of 8in ”; and the first instalment of it 
will be published in the Universal Review for 
October 15, 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in October 
The Melbourne Papers, being a selection from 
documents in the possession of the Earl 
Cowper, edited by Lloyd C. Sanders. The 
volume will contain a large number of letters 
from Lord Melbourne, from the time when he 
was a student at Glasgow in 1800 to that of his 
death in 1848, besides a portion of a diary kept 
by him soon after his entry into Parliament, and 
some brief extracts from a commonplace book 
containing a record of his studies. It will 
also include a full correspondence with 
William 1Y. and many of the prime minister’s 
colleagues—Earl Grey, Lord Lansdowne, Lor'd 
Holland, Lord Althorp, Lord John Bussell, and 
Lord Palmerston; besides letters from Arch¬ 
bishop Whateley, Mrs. Norton, B. B. Haydon. 
John Allen, and other persons of note. Lord 
Cowper will contribute a short preface. 

Messes George Philip & Son— the well- 
known geographical publishers—announce a 
new series, entitled “The World’s Great Ex¬ 
plorers and Explorations,” edited by Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, librarian to the Boyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, Mr. H. J. Mackinder, reader in 
geography at Oxford, and Mr. E. G. Baven- 
stein. Each volume will, so far as the ground 
covered admits, deal mainly with one promi¬ 
nent name associated with some particular 
region, 8nd will tell the story of his life and the 
work of geographical discovery whioh he accom¬ 
plished. It will also be furnished with specially 
prepared maps, portraits, and other original 
illustrations. The two first volumes of the 
series will be John Davis: Arctic Explorer and 
early India Navigator, by Mr. Clements B. 
Markham, to be published on Ootober 1; and 
Palestine, by Major C. B. Gonder, to be pub¬ 
lished in December. Other volumes already 
arranged for are : John Franklin and the 
North- West Passage, by Capt. Albert Markham ; 
Magellan and the Pacific, by Dr. H. H. Guille- 
mard; Saussure and the Alps, by Mr. Douglas 
W. Freshfield; Mungo Park and the Niger, by 
Mr. Joseph Thomson; The Himalaya, by Gen. 
Biobard Strachey; Livingstone and Central 
Africa, by Mr. H. H. Johnstone; Boss and the 
Antarctic, by Mr. H. J. Mackinder ; Bruce and 
the Nile, by Mr. J. Scott Keltie ; and Vasco da 
Oama and the Ocean Highway to India, by Mr. 
E. G. Bavenstein. 

Messes. G. Bell & Sons will shortly publish 
a new volume by Mr. Samuel Waddington, 
entitled A Century of Sonnets. 

The biography of the late Henry Bichard 
will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. 
Oassell & Co. In the preparation of the work Mr. 
Charles S. Miall has had the use of the letters, 
diaries, &o., of the deoeased, whioh were placed 
at his disposal by Mrs. Bicbard. These docu¬ 
ments throw much light on Henry Bichard’s 
public services, as the director of the peace 
movement, the ieader of his Welsh countrymen, 
and the representative of Nonconformists in the 
House of Commons. 

De. Furnivall has been helping Mr. John 
Saunders with the new edition of his book on 
Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales,” which was 
first issued in three of Charles Knight's 
“ Weekly Volumes.” The late Daniel Mac¬ 


millan admired the book, and made all his 
pupil-customers buy it. They all did as they 
were told, Dr. Furnivall among them. Mr. 
Macmillan’s house takes 500 copies of the new 
edition for America; and it ought to be popular 
there as well as here, for, as it puts its extracts 
into modern spelling, accents all the extra 
syllables whioh are to be pronounced, and 
carries on the story of every tale by prose bits 
between the extracts, it is as easy to read as a 
modem novel. Moreover, Mr. Saunders’s 
account of the characters in the Prologue is so 
good, and gives such a oapital sketch of the 
different classes of English society in Chaucer’s 
time, that Mr. Ohurton Collins said he must 
have it for his many students at his Extension 
Lectures. He asked why some publisher did 
not reprint so excellent a book, assuming that 
its writer had been long dead. Whereupon Mr. 
Saunders asserted that he was alive and well, 
and would re-edit his book himself. An en¬ 
lightened publisher, Mr. Dent, who had 
attended Mr. Ohurton Collins’s lectures, under¬ 
took the publication. Dr. Furnivall got the 
Chaucer Society to allow its Ellesmere MS. 
cuts of the Tale-tellers to be used in the book, 
and has himself read its proofs and revises with 
Mr. Saunders, and posted it up to the latest 
date on certain points. The new edition is 
dedicated to him. The book will be welcome 
to all students of the immortal “ Canterbury 
Tales." 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish the Septuagint Version of the Book of 
Psalms, being a separate issue of a part of vol. 
ii. of the Cambridge Manual Edition of the 
Septuagint, edited by the Bev. Dr. H. B. 
Swete. 

Messes. Hirschteld Brothers will shortly 
publish a German Beader, arranged on a new 

S ian by Dr. N. Heinemann, teacher of German 
terature at the Crystal Palace. The work 
bears the title of Shining Lights of Modem 
Germany: a collection of letters of the most 
eminent Germans of both sexes from 1800 to 
our time, with short biographical notices, and 
brief literary, historical, and other notes. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a reprint 
of the late Walter Bagehot’s Practical Plan 
for assimilating the English and American 
Money, as a Step towards Universal Money, 
which originally appeared in the Economist, and 
afterwards in book form (1869}, 

Elocution, Voice, and Gesture, by Mr. Bupert 
Garry, which has already gone through several 
editions, will in future be published by Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. 

We understand that Mr. Bobert Browning, 
the author of “Donald,” has added his name 
to the list of patrons of the Shaftesbury 
Hospital, which will shortly be opened in 
London on anti -vivisection principles. An 
anonymous donor has promised £1000 to the 
fund; and five donations, eaoh of £100, were 
promised within two days after the scheme was 
made known. 

A monument to Walther von Vogel weide is 
to be inaugurated on September 15 at Bozen, 
in Tyrol, which claims to be the last of German 
towns. Walther already has a monument at 
Wfirzburg, where he died; and also a statue 
at Innsbruok. 

We have received, as a Separat-abdruck from 
the Johrbuch of the German Shakspere Society, 
a catalogue of the library of the society 
(Weimar : Wagner), compiled by the librarian. 
Dr. B. Kohler. As might be expected, it does 
not contain any great rarities, such as the 
folios or quartos, but it forms a good practical 
collection of editions and criticism. The cata¬ 
logue is divided into five sections: (1) editions 
of collected and single works, iududing many 


facsimiles, but wanting the great Cambridge 
edition; (2) translations and acting copies, the 
German translations being, of course, very 
numerous, but the French by Charles Hugo and 
the Portuguese by the King of Portugal being 
absent—a Danish translation of “ Hamlet ’’ 
dates from 1777, which happens to be also the 
year of the earliest German translation of that 
play ; (3) Sbaksperiana—the most valuable 
portion of the collection, comprising the Trans¬ 
actions of the New Shakspere Sodety, but not 
of its forerunner; (4) the history of the Eng¬ 
lish drama, with special reference to the pre¬ 
decessors and contemporaries of Shakspere ; 
(5) dictionaries—both these last sections are 
weak. 


TRANSLATION. 

SONNET OF MICHAEL ANGELO ON DANTE. 

Hi sank from earth to the abysses blind, 

And saw both hells, and lived, and made asoent 
To God, led by his thought magnifloent, 

Whose light of truth he poured on us mankind. 
That lordly star o( price in our night shined 
Bevealing the Eternal; ere it went 
This muddy world such wages on it spent 
As to our ohoicest souls is still assigned. 

IU greeted by his people’s thanklessness 
Were Dante’s labours, Dante’s high desire ; 
Only the just man these forbear to bless. 

Were but such birthright mine! might I aspire 
To his sharp exile, to his righteousness. 

No man’s estate on earth were lifted higher. 

O. Elton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for September opens with a 
graphio study on Judas Iscariot by that grace¬ 
ful writer, the Dean of Armagh; an essay on 
The Christian Secret (Phil. iv. 11-13), by Prof. 
Beet; a fresh portion of Prof. Bruce’s exposi¬ 
tion of Hebrews (chap. vii. 11-28); a study on 
the Sixteenth Psalm (assuming a post-exile 
date), with a view to harmonising the exegesis 
of the pulpit with that of the study, by Prof. 
Cheyne; Exegetioal Notes on the Epistle of 
St James, by Prof. J. B. Mayor (in chap. ii. 1, 
“ the glory ” taken as an appellation of Christ; 
ohap. i. 17, iii. 6, examples of the genitive of 
quality); “St. Paul’s Method of Quotation,” 
by Dr. E. G. King (on 1 Cor. xiv. 21, against 
Mr. Bartlett’s Bampton Lectures, p. 59); and a 
notice of Dr. Kennedy’s Introduction to Biblical 
Hebrew, by Prof. Elmslie. 

The September number of the Theological 
Monthly (Nisbet) opens with a notable article 
on “The Bible and Egyptology,” by M. 
Edouard Naville, in which, that eminent ex¬ 
plorer summarises the results of his discoveries 
in Egypt, so far as relates to the arrival of 
Abraham, the rise of Joseph, the stay of the 
Israelites, and the oircumstanoes of the Exodus. 
He inclines to the view of ML Lesseps, that the 
actual “passage of the Bed Sea” took place 
north of the Bitter Lakes, near the present 
Serapeum. We may also mention a scholarly 
paper, by the Bev. W. J. Deane, on “Jewish 
Pseudepigraphic Writings.” 

We understand that the essay in the Sep¬ 
tember number of Temple Bar on “ Charles 
Whitehead; an all but forgotten Novelist of 
Fifty Tears ago,” is by Mr. Hall Caine. 


MESSRS. SWAN S0NNENSCHEIN A CO.'S 
A NNO UNCEMENTS. 

Theological .—“ The Lesser Hours of the Sarum 
Breviary,” translated and arranged according 
to the Kalendar of the Church of England; 
“Text-Book of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” by 
the Bev. Dr. Lightfoot; “ The Imitation of 
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Christ,” translated from the Latin by Canon 
Benham, frith twenty photogravures after paint¬ 
ings in the Louvre, and illustrated borders; 
“Ceremonial of the Altar: a Guide to Low 
Mass according to the Ancient Customs of the 
Church of England,” by An Anglican Priest, 
second edition; “ Religious Systems of the 
World,” a series of addresses delivered at South 
Plaoe Chapel, revised and in some cases re¬ 
written by the authors; “ Contemporary 
Pulpit,” seoond series, vols. i.-iL, 1889. 

Scientific. —“ Handbook of Practical Botany 
for the Botanical Laboratory and Private 
Student,” by Prof. E. Strasburger, of Bonn, 
edited from the German, with many additional 
notes and illustrations, by Prof. W. Hillhouse, 
of the Mason College, Birmingham, seoond 
edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with 
additional illustrations; “ Practical Plant Phy¬ 
siology,” by Prof. Detmer, translated and 
edited by S. A. Moor, of University College, 
Aberystwyth; “The Amateur’s Workshop,” 
by the author of “ Lockwood’s Dictionary of 
Mechanical Engineering Terms,” reprinted 
from the English Mechanic, with numerous 
illustrations; “A Manual of Home Nursing,” 
by Louisa Emily Dobree, with an introduction 
by Mary Scharlieb; “ The Philosophy of Sight; 
or, Is Bad Sight on the Increase?” by A. 
Fonrnet. 

New Volumes of the “ Young Collector Series.” 
—“Colonial Coins,” by Daniel F. Howortb; 
“ Book Collecting,” by J. F. Slater; “ Monu¬ 
mental Brasses,” by H. W. Macklin ; “ Fossils,” 
by Dr. Williams and others; “ Pond Life: 
Plants,” by J. Spencer Smithson; “ The Micro¬ 
scope,” by V. A. Latham ; “ Grasses,” by Frank 
Tufnail; “ An Introduction to Zoology,” by 
B. Lindsay. 

Philosophy ,—“Erdmann’s History of Phil¬ 
osophy,” translated and edited by Prof. W. S. 
Hough, of the Minnesota University, in 3 vols., 
voL i., Ancient and Mediaeval Philosophy, 
vol. iL, Modem Philosophy, vol. iii., Philosophy 
since Hegel; “ The Student’s Manual of Ethical 
Philosophy,” adapted from the German of Prof, 
von Gizycki by Dr. J. Stanton Coit; “Religion: 
a Dialogue, and other Essays,” by Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated from the German by 
T. B. Saunders; “ Civilisation: its Cause and 
Cure, and other Essays,” by Edward Car¬ 
penter. 

History, Biography, and Bells Lettres. —“ An 
Official Tour through Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 
by J. de Asboth, member of the Hungarian 
Diet, translated under the author’s supervision, 
with numerous illustrations ; “ Court Life under 
the Plantagenets,” by Hubert Hall, illustrated 
with coloured plates and woodcuts from contem¬ 
porary drawings; “ Life of General Boulanger,” 
by Frank Turner, private secretary to Count 
Dillon, with two portraits and an autograph 
letter of the general; “ The Quakers : a Study 
Historical and Critical,” by F. Storrs Turner; 
“ Anecdotes of Musical Celebrities,” by Dr. 
Louis Engel; “Sierra Leone; or, the White 
Man’s Grave,” by G. A. Lethbridge-Banbnry, 
seoond edition, illustrated; “A Short History 
of Dutch Literature,” by G. J. Tam son, adapted 
from the History of Prof, de Winkel; 11 History 
of the Renaissance of Italy,” bv J. G. Burok- 
hardt, translated and edited by S. G. C. Middle- 
more, new edition; " Memoirs of Count Gram- 
mont,” by Count Anthony Hamilton, translated 
with notes by Horace Walpole, with additional 
notes and biographical sketch by Sir Walter 
Scott, with portraits of some of the Windsor 
beauties; “ The History of Manon Lescaut and 
of the Chevalier des Grieux,” by the Abbe 
Prevoet, with a preface by Guy de Maupassant, 
and 12 etchings and 225 vignettes, &o., by 
Maurice Leloir; “Through the Wordsworth 
Country: a Companion to the English Lakes,” 
by Prof. William Knight, with 66 full-page 
drawings by Harry Goodwin, second edition; 


“ A Classified Bibliography of the Best Books 
in all Departments of Literature, with the Dates 
of the Pint and Last Editions, and the Prices, 
Sizes, and Publisher’s Names,” a new edition 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, brought down 
to October, 1889, with a new and oopious index 
of author’s names and a full index of subjects, 
by W. Swan Sonnensohein. 

Educational. — “ The Student’s Cicero,” 
adapted from Dr. Munk’s “ Gesohiohte der 
Romisohen Literatur,” by W. T. Fausset, of 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, with a portrait 
from the bust in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence; 
“A Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, 
for Schools and Colleges,” edited from the 
French of Prof. Victor Henry, by R. T. Elliott; 
“ A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” edited 
from the German of Prof. 0. Seyffert, by Prof. 
Henry Nettleship; “ Cyclopaedia of Educa¬ 
tion,” new edition, thoroughly revised and 
edited by A. E. Fletcher; “ The Life of Pesta- 
lozzi," edited from the Freneh of Roger de 
Guimps, by J. Russell; “The Child and Child 
Nature,” by the Baroness Marenholtz Bulow, 
new edition ; “ The Kindergarten,” by Emily 
A. Shirreff, new edition; ' ‘ High School Lec¬ 
tures,” by M. E. G. Hewett, head mistress of 
the Girl's High School, Napier, New Zealand; 
“ The Letters of Froebel,” translated and edited 
by H. Keatley Moore and Mdme. Miohaelis 
“ The Volapiik Commercial Correspondence,” 
adapted from R. Kniele’s “Tedaspod,” by G. 
Krause ; “ Volapiik Dictionary : Volapiik- 
English and English - Volapiik,” by G. 
Krause; “The Public Schools Year-Book,” 
part i.. Educational, part ii., Athletic. 
New volumes of the “ Parallel Grammar 
Series,” under the editorship of Prof. Sonnen- 
schein: “German Syntax,” by Prof. Kuno 
Meyer; “ Frenoh Syntax,” by Prof. L. M. 
Moriarty: “ Greek Accidence and Syntax,” by 
F. Havetfleld; “ French Reader and Writer,” 
by R. J. Morich and W. S. Lyon; “ German 
Reader and Writer,” by Prof. Sonnenschein; 
“ Second Latin Reader and Writer,” by C. M. 
Dix. 

Novels. —“ Young Mr. Amelia's Courtship,” 
by F. C. Philips, in 2 vols.; “A Conspiracy of 
Silence,” by George Colmore, in 2 vols.; “ The 
Spanish Poniard,” by Thomas A. Pinkerton, in 
2 vols.; “Olga Zanelli,” by Fairfax L. Cart¬ 
wright, in 3 vols.; “The Wages of 8m,” by 
Lucas Malet, in 3 vols.; “ The Fatal Phryne,” 
by F. C. Philips; “ The Little Chatelaine," by 
the Earl of Desart; “ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” 
by Thomas A. Pinkerton. “ Additions to Son- 
nenschein’s Railway Series”: “Little Mrs. 
Murray,” by F. C. Philips; “Heme Lodge,” 
by the Earl of Desart; "Geoffrey Stirling,” 
by Mrs. Leith Adams; “Vaia’s Lord,” by 
Jean Middlemass; “Love’s a Tyrant,” by 
Annie Thomas; “Life in the Cut,” by Amos 
Reade; “Out of Work,” by John Law; “One 
of the Forty,” by Alphonse Daudet; “The 
Dead Leman, and other Stories,” by Andrew 
Lang and Paul Sylvester; “ Kept Secret,” by 
Mta. J. K. Spender. 

Illustrated Oift-Books. —“ Merevale,” by Mrs. 
John Bradshaw; “Knight Asrael,” by Una 
Ashworth Taylor; “ A King and not a King,” 
by Margaret Spring-Rice, new edition; “Travels 
in Dreamland,” by Dr. A. C. Fryer; “My 
Boynie: the Story of some Motherless Children,” 
by Evelyn Everett Green, illustrated by Ethel 
S. King; “The Life of Father Damien,” by 
Frances E. Cooke; “ An English Hero— 

Richard Cobden,” by Frances E. Cooke, new 
edition ; “Mrs. Leicester’s Sohool,” by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, new edition; "Otto in 
Searoh of the Fairies,” by C. Eden, illustrated 
by R. Andre. 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARR AN, OKEDEN 
& WELSH'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Oift-Books. —“Granny’s 8tory Box,” by the 
author of “ Our White Violet,” a new edition, 
with 100 illustrations in black and white, and 
16 full pages in colour, by Mrs. Seymour 
Lucas ; “ Holy Gladness,” twelve sacred songs 
for children, by Edward Oxenford, with music 
by Sir John Stainer, Ac., with 3 lillustrations in 
black and white and 8 coloured pages; “ Sing 
Me a Song,” twelve songs for children, by 
Edward Oxenford, with music by Alfred Scott 
Gatty; “ A Ring of Rhymes,” by E. L. Shute, 
96 pages, each illustrated in oolour; “The 
Babies’ Museum; or. Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Gems,” arranged by Uncle Charlie, new edi¬ 
tion, entirely printed in colours; "The Book of 
Bosh,” a series of nursery stories in rhyme, 
especially adapted for reading aloud to young 
children, with quaint illustrations in colours; 
“ Queer People, such as Goblins, Chants, Merry 
Men, and Monarohs, and their Kweer Kapers,” 
illustrated by Palmer Cox, new edition ; “ Our 
Christmas-Box,” containing 6 old-fashioned 
nursery favourites, illustrated by A. Chasemore 
and Will Gibbons, with 6 full-page oolour pic¬ 
tures; “The Old Comer Annual,” a gift-book 
for the young, with 7 ooloured plates ; “ Thine 
for Ever,” commemorative offices for the 
anniversaries of baptism, confirmation, and 
firBt communion, printed in gold and sepia, 
with 3 coloured plates; “Our Sunday Book of 
Reading and Piotures,” edited and arranged 
by Thomas Archer, with numerous illustrations 
and coloured frontispiece. 

Additions to the “Old Comer Series.”— 

“ Peter Piper,” " The Fairy Tale Alphabet,” 
and “A Apple Pie,” illustrated by A. Chase- 
more; “Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots,” and 
"Little Red Riding-Hood,” illustrated by W. 
Gibbons. 

The “ Newbery Toy Boohs.”—A new series 
of crown quarto Toy Books, each containing 
32 pages of reading and pictures, every page 
illustrated with a coloured frontispiece : “ The 
Book of Dicky Birds,” “The Book of Pussy 
Cats,” and “ The Book of Bow-Wows,” by 
T. Archer; “ The Book of Playmates,” “ The 
Book of Dollies,” and “The Book of Christ¬ 
mas,” by Mrs. Gellie. 

"The Child of the Caravan," by E. M., with 
illustrations by Edith Scannell; “Other People” 
by Alice Weber, printed in monotints ; “ An 
Old Pincushion; or, Aunt Clotilda’s Guests,” 
by Mrs. Molesworth, with illustrations by Mrs. 
Adrian Hope (Laura Troubridge). 

Books for Boys. —“ Three Boys; or, the 
Chiefs of the Clan Maokhai,” by G. ManvUle 
Fenn, with illustrations by 8tanley Berkeley; 

“ The Diamond Hunters of South Africa,” by 
Major-Gen. A. W. Drayson, with illustrations 
by A. W. Cooper; “The Opal Mountain: a 
Tale of Adventure,” by Henry Frith, with 
illustrations by H. Schonberg; “ With the 
Green Jackets; or, the Life and Adventures of 
a Rifleman,” by J. Percy Groves, late 27th 
Inniskillings, with illustrations by Lieut.-Col. 
Marehman ; “The Boy’s Own Poetry Book,” 
edited by E. Davenport—selections from Eng¬ 
lish and American poets, especially adapted 
to boys from twelve to fourteen, over 
eighty copyright pieces are included by per¬ 
mission; “ The Captains of Cadets: a Story of 
the Rule of Britannia,” by Henry Frith, with 
illustrations by Davidson Knowles. 

Books for Girls. —“ Rose Mervyn: a Tale of 
the Rebecca Riots,” by Anne Beale, with illus¬ 
trations by A. Hitchcock; “ Anld Lang Syne: 
a Nineteenth-Century Story,” by Alice Weber, 
with illustrations by Miss Taylor; “Annabel,” 
by M. E. Burton, with illustrations by W. S. 
Burton; “ Ruby’s Choice ; or, The Bracken- 
hurst Girls,” by Mary E. Gellie, with illustra¬ 
tions by Miss Paterson; “ Her Own Way,” by 
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Frances Armstrong, with illustrations by Annie 
a. Fenn. 

Miscellaneous. —“The Ancient and Modem 
Library of Theological Literature ”; “ Robert 
Brett, of Stoke Newington: His Life and 
Work,” byT. W. Beloher, with portrait; "The 
Diaries of Sir Moses Monteflore and Lady 
Montefiore, edited by the late Dr. L. Loewe, 
in 2 vole, with numerous illustrations ; "Ready 
Reference: the Universal Cyclopaedia,” con¬ 
taining everything that everybody wants to 
know, by W. R. Balch; " Themes and Varia¬ 
tions,” by Mrs. James G. Wilson (Austral); 
"A Daughter of the South,” poems by A. C. 
Sherrard; “Truth; or, from School to Col¬ 
lege,” by Ethel; “The Two Brothers: a Fairy 
Tale,” by Mrs. Hall, illustrated by A. H. 
Collins; “ Younger American Poets,” edited 
by D. B. W. Sladen ; Dorman’s “ Glossary of 
Biologioal, Anatomical, and Physiological 
Terms,” new edition, revised and extended by 
V. H. Wyatt Wingrave; “ The Star of Gezer: 
the King’s Daughter,” by SybU, an historical 
novel of the Solomonio era, containing scenes 
from the times and court of King Solomon, and 
giving much interesting matter connected with 
the court and customs of the Egyptians of that 
date; “Sporting Notes in the Far East,” by 
Lieut. C. Cradock, R.N., with illustrations and 
maps; “ A Descriptive Catalogue of the Col¬ 
lection of Pictures belonging to the Earl of 
Northbrook,” the Dutch, Flemish, and French 
Schools by Mr. W. H. James Weale—the 
Italian and Spanish Schools by Dr. Jean Paul 
Riohter, with 25 photographs by Henry Dixon 
& Son, by the Dixon & Gray orthoohromatio 
process, printed in platinotype. 


SOME THEATRICAL LAWSUITS: A 
SUPPLEMENT TO CIBBER’S "APOLOGY." 
n. 

The pleadings in the cross action brought by 
Wilks, Doggett, and Cibber against Swiney 
contain little that is fresh. (Chancery Plead¬ 
ings, Mitford iv. B & A, bef. 1714, No. 
DCXXI.) From the plaintiffs’ bill, dated 
February 10, 1710[-11], it appears that by 
the articles of agreement between them and 
Swiney, which have been already described, all 
questions which arose were to be decided by 
the majority, Swiney’a voice counting only as 
one, and in case of equality by the casting of 
lots. 

Swiney (the bill proceeds), designing to pre¬ 
vent his co-partners reaping any profit, in con¬ 
federacy with John Hall and others as yet un¬ 
known, took upon himself, without the consent of 
the others, to employ such persons as he thought 
fit in the management of the playhouse—which he 
ought to have managed himself—and paid what he 
thought fit, and made unnecessary and useless 
alterations in the playhouse and scenes and clothes, 
and thereby put the plaintiffs to great expense, 
the whole profit being swallowed up; and Swiney 
and Hall positively refused to show the accounts 
and vouchers. Wilks and the others expressly 
charged Swiney with charging them for altera¬ 
tions made before the partnership began; with 
giving away or disposing of several benefits, plays, 
and operas, without their consent; with shutting 
up the theatre without their consent and stopping 
all acting from October 7, 1710, to Novem¬ 
ber 4; with charging them for casual expenses 
for money pretended to be advanced by him, 
without giving them any account of what it was 
for; with charging them, in the general account, 
double the proper value of clothes and goods; 
and with refusing to pay bills signed by Wilks, 
Gibber, and Doggett, contrary to the said articles. 
After the new licence of the November 6, 1710, 
was granted, Swiney altogether absented himself 
from attending to any of the affairs of the play- 
house, and threatened to bring suits to compel 
the plaintiffs to comply with his unreasonable de¬ 
mands. The plaintiffs therefore asked that, in 
order that Swiney should discover why he dis¬ 


bursed money without the consent of his partners, 
and should give a j ust account of the profits, a 
writ or writs of subpoena should be granted to 
Swiney and his confederates commanding them to 
appear before the Court. 

Swiney’s answer to this bill, dated February 24, 
1710[-11], is very long, and is now partly 
illegible. In it, Swiney stated that by the 
agreement with Collier, the opera might be 
performed twice in the week, and not oftener, 
viz , on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and comedy 
every day, Wednesdays excepted. If they 
should at any time be turned out of posses¬ 
sion, the oomedians under the Queen’s licence 
should have leave to act four days in the 
week at the Haymarket Theatre, paying the 
rent and charges of the house for those days, 
the rent not to exceed £3 per diem. Lastly, 
Collier should deliver up possession of Drury 
Lane Theatre within fourteen days. Swiney 
also stated that Wilks absented himself from 
duty from July 10 to about September 10 
following, being in Ireland or elsewhere 
abroad; and that the other plaintiffs did not 
attend to their agreement. Swiney denied that 
he refused a consultation with them, and 
denied unlawful confederacy. 

The orders and decrees in these two actions 
may be taken together (Chancery Decrees, 
1710 B. 144, 155, 171, 172, 276, 283, 360, 365; 
1711B. 33, 55, 227, 240. Masters’ Reports, 
May 17, 1711, Jan. 22, 1711-12). 

On February 1, 1710-11, Swiney’s action 
came before the Lord Keeper, when Mr. 
Sergeant Fowis, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. 
Norris, Swiney’s counsel, offered divers reasons 
why the profits of the theatre should be paid 
to Swiney by the receiver or receivers that now 
did, or hereafter should be appointed to receive, 
the same; and that an injunction should be 
awarded to enjoin the defendants from wasting 
and disposing thereof, and of the plaintiffs’ 
stock. But, after hearing the defendants’ 
counsel, his lordship did not think fit to grant 
an injunction ; but ordered that Swiney should 
produce and leave all the books, papers, and 
writings of account which he had relating to 
the theatre with Mr. Hiccocks within three 
days, and that the defendants should within a 
fortnight after the said books should be left 
with the said Master, put in their answer to the 
plaintiffs’ bill, or, in default thereof, that the 
said master should appoint a receiver to receive 
the profits of the theatre. On February 17 
leave was given to Swiney to amend his bill in 
several particulars, on payment of 20s. costs; 
and on the 24th Swiney’s counsel applied that 
his books and papers might be returned to him, 
and that he might be restored to the profits of 
the theatre. The defendants had now put in 
their answer, and admitted that the articles 
were as they were set forth in Swiney’s bill, 
and that he received the profits until June 10. 
The Lord Keeper made an order accordingly, 
subject, however, to the order which should be 
made upon the hearing of the cause; and, in 
the meantime, Swiney was to apply the profits 
received by him according to the articles. 

On Maroh9 leave was given to Wilks, &o., 
laintiffs in the second suit, to amend their 
ill by making John Hall a party thereto, and 
a subpoena was issued to compel Hall to appear 
to answer the said bill. On March 14, it was 
alleged by the oounsel for Wilks, Cibber, and 
Doggett (the Attorney-General, the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Mead) that the 
order of February 24 was grounded upon a 
supposition that the articles in question were 
still in foroe, whereby Swiney was obliged to 
pay the rent of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
salaries and wages, and all other incidental 
charges; whereas the said articles were long 
since determined, the licence therein mentioned 
being revoked, and a new licence granted. 
Collier now paid the rent of the Haymarket; 


and the defendants were now equally engaged 
to pay the actors, and Swiney was not under 
engagement to pay more than in joint contract 
with them. It was therefore prayed that so 
much of the order of February 24 as directed 
that Swiney should be restored to the reoeipt 
of the profits of the theatre be discharged. 
But Swiney’s oounsel insisted that Swiney was 
the only reoeiver appointed by the articles, 
which were still in force, and that by those 
articles Swiney’s power extended to any places 
where theatnoal entertainments should be 
performed, and that the new lioenoe did not 
destroy the said articles; and that the defen¬ 
dants having got into their hands the sum of 
£2744 9s. 4d. of the profits of acting in the 
several theatres since November 4 last, the 
same ought to be paid to Swiney to be applied 
to the benefit of the partnership according to 
the articles. Whereupon his lordship ordered 
that so much of the order of February 24 as 
related to Swiney being restored to the reoeipt 
of the profits of the theatre be discharged, and 
that a person be appointed as receiver of the 
profits of the said theatre in Drury Lane; and 
for that purpose it was referred to Mr. Pitt to 
allow of such a reoeiver, and both sides were to 
attend the Master, and to propose persons to 
be reoeiver, and the person the Master approved 
of was to give security, and be himself 
responsible for what he received, and was to be 
allowed a salary. And it was further ordered 
that both parties were to come to an account 
before the Master for the moneys by them or 
their order or orders respectively received of 
the profits from the theatre sinoe the commence¬ 
ment of this suit, allowance being made there¬ 
out for what had been paid to defray necessary 
charges and expenses about the theatre accord¬ 
ing to the articles. The money remaining was 
to be paid to the receiver, who from time to 
time, out of such money as he reoeived, was to 
pay to the actors and persons belonging to the 
theatre their salaries, and the other necessary 
charges of the theatre ; but the dividends of 
the profits claimed by the plaintiff and defend¬ 
ants were to be paid into, and to remain in the 
receiver’s hands to be paid as the court should 
direct upon hearing of the causes; unless the 
parties should otherwise oonsent to make a 
division thereof between themselves. 

A week later, on March 21, 1710-11, the 
cross aotion came before the Master of the 
Rolls, upon an application by the defendants, 
Swiney and Hall, that the defendants in the 
original cause be obliged to answer the original 
bill before the defendant Hall answered the 
cross bill. His Honour ordered accordingly. 
Swiney had obtained leave to amend his 
original bill by making Mr. Peter Champelon 
and Mr. John Vanbrugh parties thereto, and 
they had appeared and obtained an order dated 
March 16 for a fortnight's time to answer; 
and Wilks, &o., plaintiffs in the cross action, 
had obtained leave to amend their bill by 
making John Hall a party thereto, and he had 
appeared to the subpoena served upon him. 
But the time for answering was not yet out, 
and the order was asked for because the 
amended cross bill had been but lately delivered 
to Hall’s clerk in court to take a copy of the 
same. 

On April 30,1711, the plaintiffs alleged that 
Swiney’s answer to their bill was very imperti¬ 
nent ; and it was ordered that the answer be 
referred to Mr. Rogers to certify whether it 
was impertinent or not. 

On May 17 the Master reported that portions 
of Swiney’s answer were impertinent; and on 
July 4 it was ordered that the Master's report, 
and all matters and things therein contained, 
stand ratified and confirmed by the authority 
and decree of the court to be observed and 
performed by all parties thereto aooordiog to 
the tenour and true meaning thereof, unless 
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Swiney and Hall should within eight days after 
they received notioe thereof show good cause to 
the court to the oontrary. On November 24 
it wae proved that due notioe was given to 
Swiney and Hall of the above order, and that 
no cause had been shown to the contrary. It 
was therefore ordered that the order of July 4 
be made absolute; and it was referred back to 
Mr. Bogers to expunge the impertinent matter 
out of Swiney and Hall’s answer, and to tax 
the plaintiffs’ costs in respect thereof. 

On December 10 Swiney’s counsel alleged 
that about Easter term last an agreement was 
concluded between the parties that all proceed¬ 
ings between them should be dismissed the 
court without oosts on either side, and that an 
instrument in writing for that purpose was 
signed by all the parties; but that, notwith¬ 
standing this agreement, the plaintiffs had 
since proceeded with the cause. It was there¬ 
fore prayed that the order of November 24, 
obtained since this agreement had been entered 
into, should be discharged. The court ordered 
that the said order be referred to Mr. Hiocooks 
to oertify whether any such agreement had been 
entered into. 

On January 22, 1711-12, the Master reported 
that he found that whereas by consent of all 
parties the written articles of agreement, dated 
March 10, 1708, had been cancelled and 
delivered up, but there was still an account 
depending relating to the profits of the 
theatres from July 1, 1709, to June 10, 1710, 
the parties, on or about May 19 last, entered 
into a bond of arbitration of the penalty of 
£4000 to stand to the award of James Craggs 
and Henry Brett, Esquires, touohing the said 
account; and subsequently there was an agree¬ 
ment entered into by the parties in both causes, 
on May 29, that a recognisance taken by and 
before Mr. Pitt, one of the Masters of this 
court, entered into by Bichard Castleman, of 
the Inner Temple, gent., Thomas Perrin, of 
Mark Lane, merchant, and Paul Jarvis, citizen 
and goldsmith, dated about March 31 last, of 
the penalty of £4000, be vacated and cancelled, 
and that all such books, writings, &o., as had 
been brought before the blaster be returned and 
delivered up. This agreement had, on June 1, 
been made an order of the court. 

By an order of February 12, 1711-12, it was, 
by consent, agreed that the matters in dispute 
be referred to Mr. Hicoooks to end and deter¬ 
mine the same; the Master was to examine 
all parties, and make a report by April 29, or 
the parties were to be at liberty to prooeed as 
advised. Accordingly, on that day the counsel 
for Wilks, Ac., defendants in the original suit, 
came and alleged that Swiney had used several 
delays to prevent the said reference taking 
place, and had put in an examination which 
the defendants were advised was insufficient; 
that Swiney was upon a fair account indebted 
to the defendants in upwards of £1000, and 
that he was prepared to go beyond seas, as 
appear, d by an affidavit made. It was there¬ 
fore prayed that a ne exeat regno be issued 
against Swiney. Swiney’s counsel replied tbat 
Swiney was anxious for the reference to proceed, 
and prayed that the time for the Master to 
make his report be enlarged. Whereupon it 
was ordered that a writ of ne exeat regno should 
issue against Swiney, endorsed £500 in words 
at length; and it was referred to the Master to 
certify whether Swiney’s examination was 
sufficient or not; and it was further ordered 
that upon Swiney’s giving seourity, to be 
allowed by the Master, to abide the event of 
the aocount, and to perform the award to be 
made, the time for the Master to make his 
report be enlarged by one month. 

On May 8, Mr. Cowper and Sir Thomas 
Powis, Swiney’s counsel, alleged that it 
appesuced by the books of the theatre that the 
defendants were indebted to Swiney; yet they, 


upon suggestion that the balance of the 
acoounts was upon their side, had obtained an 
order for a ne exeat regno against Swiney. It 
was, therefore, prayed that the defendants 
should give security to abide the event of the 
acoounts, and that the ne exeat regno be dis¬ 
charged. The court ordered, by consent, that 
both sides should in a week give seourity in 
£1000 to abide the event of the account, aud 
to perform the award to be made, and that 
upon Swiney giving such security, the said 
writ be superseded, and the order discharged ; 
and the time for the Master to make his report 
was enlarged to the first day of Michaelmas 
term, the parties, and any others that the 
Master thought fit, being examined by him ; 
and if Hall would not agree to abide by the 
Master’s award, then Wilks, Oibber, and 
Doggett were to be at liberty to proceed 
against him as they should be advised. This is 
the last we hear of the oase; for, as Cibber 
says, Swiney found the receipts of the opera 
(in the sinking condition Collier had left it} so 
far short of the expenses that “he was driven 
to attend his fortune in some more favourable 
climate, where he remained twenty years an 
exile.” G. A. Aitken. 
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00RRE8P0NDEN0E. 

DAUPIEB. 

Bromley, Kent: August81,1889. 

Permit me to say somewhat for my fascina¬ 
ting old acquaintance, Dampier. When I read 
in uie Academy (August 31) that his life had 
no more importance than tbat of a dozen piti¬ 
ful scoundrels—that he was brave as a burglar— 
not less cruel than a slaughtering ruffian—and 
that his sole distinction among arrant knaves 
was his power of description—I can but rub 
my eyes, and wonder if that can be the man 
whose every word I have read and re-read with 
delight. I confess that to my untutored mind 
he seemed a prince of observers, worthy to lead 
in the line of those discoverers who do honour 
to this country. 

Did each of the other “ dozen of the mercen¬ 
ary, ruffianly, sea-going adventurers of his 
day” write a treatise of 112 pp. “Of the 
Trade-winds, Breezes, Storms, Seasons of the 
Tear, Tides, and Currents of the Torrid Zone ” P 
If it is a “ ruffianly lust of slaughter ” to pity as 
Dampier pitied the monkeys, how many sports¬ 
men of the present day must he honoured with 
such a character P Here is the ruffian speak¬ 
ing oat: “ After I have shot at one and broke 
a leg or an arm, I have pitied the poor creature 
to see it look and handle the wounded limb.” 
Is it the bravery of a burglar to go up a 
barbarous country alone, and on foot, “ being 
desirous to see as much of it as I could ” P Ou 
that expedition he 

“ hired a Tonquinese for about a dollar to be my 
guide. This, tho’ but a small matter was a great 
deal out of my pocket, who had not above two 
dollars in all, which I had gotten ou board by 
teaching some of our young seamen plain sailing.” 
Is this the “mercenary ’’ man ? Moreover he 
set out, thus halving his fortune, and with but 
a dollar in his pocket, 

“forced to make short journeys every day by 
reason of my weakness; yet I was not discouraged 
from the journey, being woary of lying still, and 
impatient of seeing somewhat that might further 
gratify my curiosity, tho’ the weakness of my 
body did now require better accommodation.” 

And what was this ruffian’s first care in a boat 
wreck? “I had nothing of value but my 
Journal and some drafts of land of my owu 
taking, whioh I muoh prized, and which I had 
hitherto carefully preserved.” 

I appeal to any impartial reader if Dampier's 
own narrative can show any trace of the 
cruelty of those who “ shed the blood of 
innocent men, women, and children,” &o., &c. 
The careful, thorough, scientific spirit _ of 
observation, the discussion of his sailing 
observations, the indomitable energy in 
unpaying research, as well as the luoid, genial 
manner of his reoord, will ever place Dampier 
as an honourable forerunner of the geogra¬ 
phers, anthropologists, and naturalists of later 
times. All honour to his memory ! 

W. M. Flindeks Peteie. 


“CLKO,” “CLEVE,” "OLHEVE,” 

Oxford: August 31,1888. 

In the Old English Miscellany r (a collection, be 
it noted, of Middle English pieces), edited for 
the Early English Text Society by Rev. Dr. 
Morris, the poem entitled, “ A Lnue Ron ” from 
the Jesns MS. I. Arch. i. 29, oontains the 
stanza, 1. 65-72 : 

“ Hwer is parts and heleyne, 

bat weren so bright and feyre on bleo P 
Amadas, tristram, and dideyne, 
yseude, and alio beo f 
Ector wib his scharpe meyne, 
and cesar riche of wordes feo P 
Heo boob iglyden ut of be reyne, 
so ba sohef is of be cleo.” 

The editor glosses the last two lines in the 
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margin—‘' They have passed away as a shaft from 
the bowstring,” explaining deo in the Glossary 
as—“ dew, hank, bowstring ” ; and in accord¬ 
ance with this he prints “ echef[t] " in the text. 
But the rimes bleo, beo, feo = Wee, thee, fee, 
show that cleo = dee cannot be “ clew ”; and 
the history of dew shows that it never meant 
“string” or “thread,” until modem times 
when people had used clew or due in a figura¬ 
tive sense so often that they had forgotten its 
literal meaning of “ ball ” of yam. What then 
is cleo ? “ The Moral Ode,” printed from the 

same MS. in the same volnme had already sup¬ 
plied the answer ; L 343 says: 

“ b;os gob rumba ajea ba cleo, ayeyn be heye 

hulls, 

these go with difficulty against the steep, against 
the high hill,” 

where the other MS. read “ cliue.” Cleo is for 
cleof, cleove, the modem “ cleve,” or “ deeve.” 
This word is an ancient doublet of “cliff,” 
which in O.E. had originally nom. sing, dif, 
pi. (with u-fracture) deofu, whence, by level¬ 
ling came two forms, dif, cliff, pi. dives, cliffs, 
and cleof, cleve, pL cleaves, cleves. In earlier 
literature the word is common in all the senses 
of “cliff,” e.g., “called Albion of the white 
rockes and deves whiche appere upon the sea 
costes” (Harrison’s Exhort, to iScottes, 1547). But 
in the south west of England, where it is still 
a living word, it means not merdy (nor indeed 
chiefly) a sea-cliff, but a steep dope, or hill¬ 
side = Scotch brae. The cleves of Dartmoor are 
wdl known to all visitors of that district; but 
the word is equally common in Somersetshire, 
where it gives its name to the parish of Old 
Cleeve, to Huish Cleeve, Bitter Oleeve, Oleve- 
don, Cleveland, and numberless place-names in 
different counties. See a good explanation in 
that great thesaurus of South-Western English, 
Mr. Elworthy’s West Somtrset Word-Book, 
where he mentions that any steep fidd is a 
“deeve,” just as in London any aodivity is a 
“hill.” 

The passage in the “ Luue Bon ” is thus: 
“ They have glidden (dipped) out of the rain, 
as the sheaf has from the slope.” The idea 
might be that of a sheaf literally gliding down 
a cliff or steep; but more probably, that all 
these olden lovers have passed away as com¬ 
pletely as the sheaves of other years have dis¬ 
appeared from the hillsides. “Glide” is a 
favourite word of the author, and we need not 
press “ out of the rain," though sheaves are 
really taken out of the rain. Cleo Beems also 
to be the first element in Cleobury Mortimer, 
the birthplace of the author of Piers Plow¬ 
man. 

The “ deves ” of Dartmoor have figured a 
good deal in the newspapers and tourists’ books 
of late years under the erroneous spelling 
“ deave.” This is etymologically wrong, since 
ea is not the legitimate offspring of the older 
eo, ee; but it might be endured if it did not lend 
itself to an entire misunderstanding of the 
word on the part of those who, seeing it so 
spelt, straightway connect it with the verb to 
“deave,” and think of it as a doven or cleft 
place, a gorge, chasm, or deugh. I have 
numerous quotations from dever holiday 
artides in London papera in which it is so 
treated. Even that delightful observer of 
nature, the late Biohard Jefferies, wrote in Bed 
Beer, x. 199: “The corresponding terms to 
knap and knowl for rising ground are coombe and 
deeve for hollows ”; which, so far as the 
last word is concerned, is a simple error. One 
cannot doubt that the writer hearing “ deve ” 
applied probably to the steep side of a coombe,. 
misunderstood its meaning, and associating it 
by, instinctive “ folk-etymology ” with the 
notion of cleaving, misapplied it to a deft or 
hollow between heights. He ought here to 
-have written “ ooombe or bottom.” 

Of the two good spellings cleve and cleeve, the 


former is, I think, preferable. It has been used 
by Blaokmore and other modern writers, it co¬ 
incides with the M.E., it agrees with eve, and 
it is quite unambiguous. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ CLOUGH.” 

Oxford: August Si, 1889. 

In my letter to the Academy last week I 
suggested the possibility of connecting our 
English “ dough ” with the old German word 
“ dingo,” supporting the etymology by phono¬ 
logical analogies, and by the very significant 
fact that the two words have predsdy the same 
meaning. 

It is quite possible that some may find a 
difficulty in accepting this etymology on the 
ground that the phonology of the O.H.G. 
dingo is not quite clear on the hypothesis of 
its being in ablaut relation with O.E. *clOh. It 
may be said thatapparentlyin the ablaut seriesof 
verbs with nasal consonant, grammatical change 
from nx(nh) to ng only occurs regularly in the 
weak or zero grade, the vocalisation of which 
grade is ung not ing ; as, for example, in con¬ 
trast with O.E. iSeon (=%ihan), O.H.G. dlhan, 
Goth, beihan, primitive Germanic \ZHnx, benx 
of the medium grade, we find in the weak 
grade the O.E. Sungen (past participle), from 
Germanic stem bung-. We should expect there¬ 
fore (some may say) the form * clungo instead of 
dingo. Well, is this to be held a valid 
objection to the assumption that O.E. *cl6h is 
connected with O.H.G. clingo ? I think not, as 
it seems to me analogous cases can be pro¬ 
duced. 

The etymological connexion of our “ reel ” 
with “ring ” apparently involves an ablaut rela¬ 
tion precisely analogous to that between *ddh 
and clingo. Mod. EDg. “reel,” O.E. hreol is a 
contraction for *hrehil, which is an umlaut 
form of *hrdhil — 'hronxil-, from Germanic 
ffhranx. the strong grade of ffhrenx, whence 
with grammatical change may be derived O.E. 
and O.H.G. bring, the modern ring (so Prof. 
Kluge in Englische Studien, xi. 512). 

In connexion with this point the relation 
between Goth, breiban, “to press,” and O.E. 
Kringan may be brought forward. In this case 
we find on the one hand Goth. breilian=*briban, 
from dbrinx, brenx, and, on the other hand, 
O.E. oringan from bring, bring. That is to 
say, although the Gothic and O.E. forms be¬ 
long to the same medium grade, one form is 
affected by grammatical change, the other is 
not. A good example of grammatical change 
occurring not iu the weak but in the strong grade 
is to be found in O.E. bengest, “ horse,” as com¬ 
pared with Ioel. heslr. For bestr = •hihistoz = 
'hinxistott, from Germanic ffhinx, ffhenx of the 
medium grade, whereas O.E. bengest = *ha n- 
gistoz of the strong grade (see Noreeu, Altis- 
Idndiecbe Qrammatik, § 264). 

A. L. Mathew. 


Settrington Rectory: September i, 1839. 

Mr. Mayhew, in his eagerness to oatoh others 
tripping, often trips himself. He begins by 
misrepresenting what I have said. 

I have not, as he asserts, attempted an ex¬ 
planation of the “English” word clough or 
deugh, “ a ravine.” My brief note referred to 
another word of similar sound, the Celtic doch, 
a “ stone,” which in its Anglicised form of 
dough or dogh occurs in more than 400 names 
of Irish townlands. As an instance, I give the 
common name Cloghan, “the stones,” found 
in all parts of Ireland, and denoting, according 
to Dr. Joyce, “ a row of stepping-stones across 
a ford on a river ” (Joyce, Irish Names, L, pp. 
363, 412). Mr. Mayhew is therefore in error 
when, in the contemptuous style which he 
habitually adopts towards other writers, he 
asserts that “ as dough does not mean a stcne, 


we may dismiss this guess without the slightest 
hesitation.” “ Clough ” does mean a stone in 
more than 400 names; and my explanation is 
not a “ guess,” but the etymology accepted by 
all Celtic scholars. 

We have this word also in Wales and Scot¬ 
land. As for England, I have only given one 
example—the Yorkshire Cloughton. Here, if 
anywhere, we might expect to find a Celtic 
name, as Cloughton was the stronghold and 
refuge of the Celts. The circular pits on 
Cloughton Moor, defended by entrenchments, 
and surrounded by numerous barrows, mark the 
site of a British town. I know of no ravine 
which would make it possible to explain the 
name from the English deugh, “ a cleft ”; but, 
on the other hand, we have the remains of two 
megalithio monuments, called on the ordnanoe 
map “druidioal circles.” Cloughton was the 
Yorkshire Stonehenge; and as dough is a 
regular Anglicised form of the Celtic cloeh, “ a 
stone,” and is used, as in the case of the huge 
dolmen called Clough Togal, to denote mega¬ 
lith ic monuments, I venture to think that in 
the name of Cloughton we have a reference to 
the great standing stones or doughs which 
formed the “ druidioal circle*,” and that this 
“guess” cannot be dismissed “without the 
slightest hesitation.” Moreover, the Domesday 
forms Cioo-tune and Cloc-tone are phonetically 
nearer to the Celtic doch, “ a stone,” which has 
given us the word clock, and possibly dog, than to 
the imaginary Old English cloh which Mr. 
Mayhew has evolved from bis internal con¬ 
sciousness. 

Isaac Taylor. 


THE OLD NORTHUMBRIAN GLOSSES IN MS. 

PALATINE 68. 

London i August is, 1868 , 

I am inclined to think that berut beg is not 
(as is assumed by Prof. Napier in the Academy 
of August 24) a scribal error for herutbergae, 
but a synonym of that word. The O.E. beg, a 
berry, is a well-authenticated word: the 
plural beger, begir, occurs in the Epinal, Corpus, 
and subsequent Glossaries, while the com¬ 
pound beigbeam is used to render the rub us of 
the Yulgatein Luke xx. 37. 

In the absence of any better explanation of 
the obscure word brondegur, it is perhaps 
permissible to suggest that the second element 
may be an eocentric spelling of eher, 
ceber < *ahur, ear of corn. The compound 
brond-eher might very well denote “ smut ” in 
wheat (<•/. German brandkom ) even though 
brond alone had no other meaning than ‘ ‘ burn¬ 
ing ” ; and it is worth remarking that the 
exact etymologioal equivalent exists in the 
Swedish brawl ax. The use of g for h under 
such conditions is certainly a difficulty ; but 
(as Prof. Napier remarks with reference to 
the supposed corrupt form herut beg) the MS. 
was written by an Irishman; and, besides, 
it is conceivable that the surd spirant became 
sonant before it disappeared altogether, as in 
the West-Saxon form ear. The mark of 
abbreviation over the final r of brondegur 
might, I suppose, represent any inflexional 
syllable; in this case it would be either the e 
of the dative sing, or the -ton of the dative 
plural. 

Henry Bradley. 


PROF. DB LAGARDE AND GIORDANO BRUNO. 

East Anstey Rectory, Dulvsrton: Sect. 1.1889. 

May I correct an unfortunate slip in my 
review of Prof, de Lsgarde’s edition of Bruno’s 
Italian works in thelastnumber of the Academy ? 
Instead of a “ consistent Romanist ” I should 
have classed the editor as a consistent Protes¬ 
tant of the traditional school. I was misled by 
a catalogue of his works among a number of 
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Bomsniat writers without any distinguishing 
mark to show that he was a Protestant, ana 
also by his pitting Bomanist writings against 
those of Bruno. I have to beg his pardon, 
and alto that of your readers, for the mistake. 

Perhaps, however, I may be permitted to add 
with reference to the animus which he seems to 
manifest against Bruno, that the chasm between 
a consistent Bomanist and a Protestant of the 
traditional school is not unbridgeable. 

John Owen. 


BHAKSPBBB’s “MAKE HOPE ’8 IN 8T7CH A 

bcabbb.”—“ all’s well,” iv. ii. 38-9. 

Uoh&eld: August SI, 1888. 

Dr. Leon Kellner sends me a reference to 
another instance of this construction with 
“ make,” in The Fours Sonnet of Aymon (about 
A.D. 1489), Barly-English Text Sodety (1884), 
L 129, L 7: 

“ And whan they were well dene, the good lady 
mait bryrg lynnen snd other dothea for to chaunge, 
and to eche of th6ym a mantelle of fyne scarlet 
furred with hermjns.” 

Made bryng = caused to be brought. Perhaps 
some reader of the Academy knows examples 
of this usage between Oaxton and Shakspere. 

In a paragraph about the Lichfield MS. 18 
in to-day’s Academy the Barly-Bnglish 3 is 
misprinted y. That MS. often writes “ got 3 ,” 
"hat 3 ,” &o., for “ goetb,” “ hath,” Ac. 

P. J. FtTBHTVALL. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematict. VoL XL 
No. 4. (Baltimore.) In this number (pp. 293- 
306) Prof. Cayley resumes and finishes his 
memoir “On the Surfaces with Plane or 
Spherioal Curves of Curvature.” Mr. F. Morley 
(pp. 307-316), in a note “ On the Geometry of a 
Nodal Circular Cubic,” takes the case of a 
circular cubic, with double focus on itself, 
which has been discussed by Sohroter and 
Durdge in Orelle (Bd. v.), with the additional 
feature that the curve is nodal. This !b an 
interesting bit of geometrical work, and is 
illustrated with several figures. “On the 
Functions defined by Differential Equations, 
with an Extension of the Puiseux Polygon 
Construction to these Equations ” (pp. 317-328), 
by Mr. H. B. Fine, gives a simple determination 
of possible groups of terms, left undetermined 
by Briot and Bouquet in their memoir “ Pro¬ 
priety dea Fonotions ddfinies par des Equations 
differentielles.” M. E. Goursat contributes a 
memoir (pp. 329-372), “Sur les Solutions 
Smgulibres des Equations Differentielles Simul- 
tanfees,” in which he establishes, by direot pro¬ 
cesses, results most of which are given in M. 
Darbonx’s classic paper, “Sur les Solutions 
singulifcres des lunations aux D6riv5es 
partielles.” “ Electro-magnetic Waves and 
Oscillations at the Surface of Conductors ” (pp. 
373-387), by Mr. H. A. Bowland, is likely to be 
very useful. In it the author works out some 
cases of electro- magnetic waves and the oscilla¬ 
tions of electricity on a conducting body. The 
volume doses with a short note by Mr. J. C. 
Fields, entitled “The Expression of any 
Differential Coefficient of a Function of any 
number of Variables by aid of the correspond¬ 
ing Differential Coefficients of any n Powers of 
the Function, where nis the order of the Differ¬ 
ential Coefficient ” (pp. 388-396). 

Treatise on Trigonometry. By W. E. Johnson. 
(Macmillan.) It will be noticed that this is not 
an elementary treatise, and so is not intended to 
introduce schoolboys to trigonometrical studies; 
but it 

“ is intended Jtnt for students who are beginning 
the subject, but are hoping to proceed to more 


advanced mathematics [thereby many of our school 
friends are excluded], and tieondly for those who 
are wishing to revive their study of trigonometry, 
and to extend it beyond the limits of au ordinary 
elementary text-book.” 

The author, in our opinion, has well carried 
out his second intention. The work before us 
is the largest one on the subjeot we know; this 
arises from the fact that 

“ with the purpose of bringing out (dearly the 
trainof reasoning required to establishand expound 
[oertain] principles, it has been thought desirable 
to make short digressions into geometry, algebra, 
and the theory of equations.” 

Much space is devoted to the modern circles, 
and many interesting proofs and exercises con¬ 
nected therewith are given. In the algebraioal 
division the hyperbolic functions are well 
treated. Space is devoted to interpolation, and 
the last two chapters on imaginary and complex 
quantities and the geometrical interpretation 
of imaginaries are especially well done. The 
book can be confidently recommended as supply¬ 
ing to more advanced students much that they 
would have to look for in many different works, 
and school teachers will find muoh sugges¬ 
tive matter in the earlier chapters. Answers 
are given, except to some few of the mis¬ 
cellaneous exercises at the end. 

Statics for Beginners. By J. Greaves. (Mac¬ 
millan.) The Elementary Statics is too hard a 
book for the generality of schoolboys; the 
work before us is thoroughly suited to intro¬ 
duce them to the subject and to lead them 
some way into it The whole of the text is 
well within the reach of intelligent pupils, and 
is tersely and dearly expressed. In chap, ii 
the parallelogram of forces is deduoed from 
the laws of motion, and in chap, iii Duchayla’s 
proof is offered as an alternative. The ordinary 
subjects of an elementary text-book are dis¬ 
cussed, and in addition there is a short acoount 
furnished of the principle of Work, from which 
the author deduces the condition of equilibrium 
of the screw. As in the more advanced treatise, 
several important examples are carefully 
worked out. In the solution of exercise ii, p. 46, 
there is a confusion of letters, and the answers 
to cap. v. ex. 7, cap. vi. ex. i., appear to be in¬ 
correct We have not deteoted any other mis¬ 
takes. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, for the 
use of Schools and Students in Universities. By 
Bev. L Warren. (Longmans.) This is a handy 
book for junior students. It is the first part 
only of a work on mechanics, and frequent 
reference is made to Part ii, which will treat of 
dynamics. A distinguishing feature is the great 
number of exercises and the collection of 
Dublin examination papers which contain 
examples in dynamics as well as statics. An 
experimental proof only is given of the 
parallelogram of forces. For other proofs, 
the reader is referred to Appendix h, Part 2. 
When the work is issued in a complete form, of 
course, there will be no objection to such 
reference, but at present it is somewhat 
tantalising. A note at the end discusses, with 
reference to a paper by the Bev. T. K. Abbott 
in the Philosophical Magazine for January, 1887, 

“ To what order of Lever does the Oar 
belong?” Students reading for Dublin ex¬ 
aminations will find this little book very useful, 
and others will find matters of interest to 
repay perusal. 

The Students' Plane Trigonometry. By Thomas 
Boney. (W. H. Allen.) The feature which 
distinguishes this work from its many rivals is 
foreshadowed in its further descriptive title, 

“ a Comprehensive Manual for the use of 
Schools, Colleges, and Private Students, with 
upwards of 1500 Exercises, specially adapted 
to the present system of Examinations.” There 
are 571 pages, thus distributed: 397 are 


taken up with what is usually called the 
practical part of the subjeot, treated in seven¬ 
teen chapters; chap, xviil disousses Demoivre’s 
theorem, with some of its applications; 
pages 435 to the end contain the answers with 
a good deal of helpful detail. The typeis large, 
and, on the whole, dear ; the figures are a 
little shady, but this is the fault of the paper 
and not of the author. The whole work gives 
evidence of great painstaking on the part of 
the writer, and any student who cannot get up 
the elementary portions of the subject re¬ 
quired for entranoe and other examinations 
from it cannot blame Mr. Boney for lack of 
fulness and dearness of exposition. The only 
fault we have to find is that school life is too 
short for all our elementary treatises to be 
thus fully written. The student has the 
remedy in his own hands, and must seleot or 
have sdeoted for him, a limited course of 
reading, and carefully work the examples, 
which are in the main taken from examination 
papers. None, the author says, have been 
taken, to his knowledge, from other text¬ 
books. 

Elementary Algebra, with numerous Examples 
and Exercises. ByB. Graham. (Longmans.) 
This work covers the usual ground of 
an elementary treatise. The distinguishing 
feature of it is the full and admirable treat¬ 
ment of factors, the chapters on which subjeot 
we have read with interest and profit. The 
book is a good practical rdsumS, well adapted 
for sohool use. The numerous examples nave 
been taken from Dublin, Woolwioh, Sandhurst, 
and other examination papers; and answers are 
given. 

A Course of Examples inElementary Arithmetic, 
for the use of the Lower Forms at Eton. By 
J. P. Garter and B. 0. Baddiffe. (Eton: 
Drake.) A well printed and carefully graduated 
collection of examples, many of which are 
intended for oral practioe, suitable for use in 
junior forms. Answers to the more difficult 
exercises are given. In addition, there are 760 
miscellaneous questions for out-of-sohool 
practioe. Such tables as are required are 
furnished at the commencement. 

Solutions of the Examples in Higher Algebra, 
By H. S. Hall and S. B. Knight. (Macmillan.) 
This is the fitting complement of the text-book. 
The modem practioe of accompanying the 
collections of “ oonundrums ” which find a 
place in our modern Algebras is an admirable 
one, especially with reference to the “ increas¬ 
ing class of students who read mathematics 
without the assistance of a teacher.” We wish 
the authors of our text-books on Dynamics and 
other branches of Applied Mathematics would 
follow in the same traok. We have read a 
great number of these solutions, and have found 
them to be well suited to their purpose, as they 
are concisely put, and yet no necessary steps 
are suppressed. The two works taken together 
will enable an intending candidate for a 
scholarship to prepare for, and get a good idea 
of what he may look to get iu, an “ Algebra ” 
paper. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers. Edited by 
E. J. Brooksmith. (Maomillan.) This is a 
simple collection of the papers “ for admission 
into the Boyal Military Aoademy for the years 
1880-1888,” nineteen sets in all, which will be 
very useful to teachers and pupils. The editor 
has supplied answers to most of the questions. 
In some of these we have found a few clerical 
errors, which, however, are readily corrected. 

The Uses and Triumphs of Mathematics. By 
V. E. Johnson. (Griffith, Farran & Go.) This 
is a defence of mathematicians from a charge, 
brought by a lady against the race, of being 
“ wet blankets ” in society, and of spending 
their time in trying to “square the circle”; 
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wherein, of mathematics, “ its beauties and 
attractions [are] popularly treated in the lan¬ 
guage of everyday life.” The subject is 
handled under the various heads: the uses, the 
triumphs, the limits, the beauty, the attractions, 
the poetry, of mathematics, with a chapter on 
metaphysical or spiritualistic mathematics, and 
an appendix on the "squaring of the circle.” 
The statements are of a very general character, 
and are supported by numerous quotations from 
the "orbs of heaven,” and the writings of 
Emerson, Tyndall, Liebeg (in one place), 
Whewell, Bacon, Proctor, and others. The 
essay is fairly interesting; but we doubt if it 
will convince any who need convincing, for the 
praise is too vague, and there are some state¬ 
ments which are—“not to put too fine a point 
upon it questionable. A few misspelt names 
and grammatical slips seem to show that the 
“ proofs ” were hastily read. No harm will be 
done by a perusal of the book ; and, perchance, 
the lady objector in question may have seen the 
error of her ways and be now willing to admit 
a mathematician within the circle of her 
acquaintance. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messes. Blackie & Son will publish imme¬ 
diately a translation of the well-known 
Organitche Chemie of Prof. Bernthsen, of 
Heidelberg. The translator is Dr. George 
McGowan, of University College, Bangor; and 
the original text has been specially brought 
up to date for this edition by the author, who 
has throughout Bhown keen practical interest 
in the perfecting of the English edition. 

Pbof. McKendbick’s Special Physiology, in¬ 
cluding nutrition, innervation, and reproduc¬ 
tion, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. This 
volume will complete Dr. MoKendriok’s 
"Text-Book of Physiology,” of whioh the 
first portion, including Central Physiology, was 
published last year. 

Pbof. J. L. Lobley’s illustrated work on 
Mount Vesuvius —dedicated by special per¬ 
mission to the King of Italy—will be issued 
daring this month by Messrs, Roper & 
Drowley. 

A NEW volume, by the author of “The 
Treasures of the Earth,” entitled Glimpses of 
Animal Life, is announced for early pubnoation 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Cecil Gabus-Wilson has published in 
pamphlet form (Poole ; Woodford) a paper 
read by him before the Bournemouth Society of 
Natural Science on "Musical Sand.” It con¬ 
tains the results of his own observations and 
experiments on the sands of Studland Bay, 
where he was the first to notice the phenomenon, 
similar to that recorded by Hugh Miller in 
1850 in the Isle of Eigg. We believe that the 
subject is now being scientifically investigated 
in America. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record —which is now published 
by Messrs. Triibner & Co. as well as by Mr. 
David Nutt—will contain the following 
articles: "Western Origin of the Early 
Chinese Civilisation,” by Prof. T. de La- 
couperie; “ A Discourse of King Chosroes, the 
Immortal-Souled,” by Dr. L. 0. Gasartelli; 
“A Buddhist Repertory,” by Prof. Ch. de 
Harlez; “Early Semitic Names in Baby¬ 
lonian Contracts,” by Mr. W. St. Chad. Bos- 
cawen ; “ Avestic Studies,” by Dr. W. Bang. 

Afteb the interval of little more than a 
year, Prof. Eggeling has been able to issue the 
second part of his elaborate catalogue of the 


Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the India 
Office. The first part dealt with Vedio litera¬ 
ture, and enumerated 566 MSS. This second 
part makes a beginning of the immense field 
of scientific and technical literature, comprising 
grammar, lexicography, prosody, and musio. 
The total number of MSS. catalogued is 561, 
almost identical with the number in the first 
part; and again the vast majority are due to 
the untiring industry of BC. T. Colebrooke’a 
collectors. Prof. Eggeling’s full description of 
the several MSS., and notes upon their con¬ 
tents, &o., show the pains he has devoted to a 
comparatively thankless task. 

Pabt III. of Epigraphia Indica : the Record 
of the Archaeological Survey of India (London: 
Triibner) contains a facsimile of the famous 
twelfth edict of Asoka at Shahbazgarhi, in the 
Punjab, reproduced by photozincography from 
the impression recently taken by Dr. Burgess. 
Of Sanskrit inscriptions, edited with translation 
and introduction, there are three sets in this 
part. Prof. Biihler, of Vienna—in continuation 
of what has appeared in a former part— 
gives a Jain inscription from Kangra, in the 
Northern Punjab, whioh shows that Gujariti 
merchants were settled there in the thirteenth 
century. Then follow some eight inscriptions 
from Bundelkhand, edited by Prof. Kielhom, of 
Gottingen, most of which relate to the Ghandela 
dynasty of the tenth century, subordinate to 
the paramount Rajas of Kanauj. Lastly, Dr. 
Hultzsch, of Bangalore, gives two inscriptions 
from Gwalior, of the ninth century, whioh 
likewise refer to paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
Several of these inscriptions had previously 
been published by Sir A. Cunningham; but they 
are now edited from more accurate impressions 
supplied by Dr. Burgess, and the editors have 
also availed themselves of the great advances 
recently made in Indian epigraphy. It would 
hardy be too much to say that the dark period 
of Hindu history before the arrival of the 
Mohammedans is now being continually 
illuminated from coins ana inscriptions. 
Epigraphia Indica, we may add, is printed by 
the superintendent of government printing at 
Calcutta, to whom subscribers should address 
themselves. Four quarterly parts, each of 
about 66 pages super-royal quarto, besides 
plates, are given for an annual subscription 
of 18s. 

The second Deoember part of the Indian 
Antiquary —whioh we have only just received 
—besides containing a very copious index for 
the year’s volume, also gives a notable paper 
by Mr. J. F. Fleet, entitled “Summary of Re¬ 
sults regarding the Epoch and Origin of the 
Gupta Bra.” Mr. Fleet here recapitulates 
the cumulative evidence which confirms the 
indirect statement of Alberuni that the 
Gupta era dates from ad. 310-320, and further 
that this date must be regarded as that of their 
rise to power, and not as that of their down¬ 
fall. He also shows that the computation of 
years in the Gupta era must be referred to 
“ current ” and not to “expired” years, thus 
differing from the system of the Saka era, which 
refers to “ expired ” years. Finally, with 
regard to the reason why the Gupta kings 
fixed on A.D. 319-320 for the commencement 
of their era, he is disposed to find the explana¬ 
tion in their connexion with the Lichcbhavi 
family of Nepal. This last argument, how¬ 
ever, is entirely hypothetical, resting upon a 
different foundation from the other ones. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART MAGAZINES. 

The Portfolio contains two plates of more 
than average quality. One is a brilliant 
etching by Mr. Edward Slocombe, of La Rue 
du Vicomte, Rouen, full of well-drawn figures, 


skilfully introduced ; the other is an exquisite 
little engraving by Mr. E. P. Brandard, after 
R. P. Bonington. The original of the latter is 
a small drawing in the South Kensington 
Museum, called "A Heath traversed by a 
Winding Road.” The text of the number is 
unusually varied. Mr. Loftie, on Westminster 
Abbey; Mr. A. H. Palmer, on that excellent, 
but to this generation comparatively unknown, 
animal draughtsman, Mr. Joseph Wolf; Mr. 
Walter Armstrong, on the Paris Exhibition ; 
Mr. Hamerton, on the Eiffel Tower ; and Prof. 
A H. Church, on Japanese Sword Guards, are 
all worth reading. 

Thebe is much in Mr. J. Aldam Heaton’s 
hints on “ Beauty in Colour and Form,” in the 
Art Journal for September, which is worth 
attention from those who have not studied the 
subject. Temperance and gradation are not, 
however, all that is requisite to produce fine 
colour; and without some taste in arrangement 
it is not so easy to make flowers " go with ” 
one another as the reader might suppose from 
Mr. Heaton’s teaching. The number is a 
little overweighted with local architectural 
articles, though Mr. Eustaoe Balfour on Had¬ 
dington Abbey, Mr. William Lethaby on 
Northamptonshire Steeples, and Mr. Loftie on 
Hampton Court are all interesting. Mr. Briton 
Riviere's elever picture of " Pallas Athene and 
the Herdsman’s Dogs ” is well reproduced in 
photogravure. 

Miss “ Francesca ” Alexander’s beautiful 
work in pen and ink is known to so few exoept 
by Mr. Ruskin’s praise that we welcome the 
reproduction of one of her drawings in the 
Magazine of Art. It cannot, however, be said 
to be successful. Not only is the delicacy of 
her lines lost, but the plate is poor and dull in 
texture and tone. A lively article by the 
editor on the Kernoozers’ Club, illustrated by 
Mr. Harry Furniss ; some fine woodcuts by 
Jonnard of some pieces of the “ Sculpture of 
the Tear ”; and Mr. Hodgson’s reminiscences of 
Frederick Walker, contained in a paper called 
“An Artist’s Holidays,” are the most notable 
things in a very interesting number. 

In the pages of L’Art for August, the im¬ 
portance of the Retrospective Exhibition of 
French Art now at the Trocadfero is, we are 
glad to see, receiving due recognition. Most 
of the magazine is, indeed, occupied by a series 
of articles by M. Jules Mannheim, illustrated 
by numerous blooks of the most interesting 
objects in this collection. 

The last part of the Jahrbuch der Kbniglich 
Preussischen Kunslsammlungen embodies as 
usual a vast amount of careful research. Dr. 
Justi’s investigations into the work of Hiero¬ 
nymus Bosch in Spain bear fruit in the first 
article, whioh is illustrated by a woodcut of an 
impressive picture of the mocking of Christ, 
now in the Escurial. The head of Christ, sur¬ 
rounded by those of his brutal tormentors, is 
singularly noble in its patient endurance. The 
art of the Van Eycks forms the subject of two 
articles—one by Otto Seek on the altarpiece at 
Ghent, and another by Hugo V. Tsohudi on the 
" Madonna mit dem Karthaiiser” and other 
pictures recently attributed to Jan. An admir¬ 
able etching by A Kruger of the portrait 
(supposed to be of Arnolfini) at Berlin accom¬ 
panies this article. 


ASSYRI0L0QY IN THE NORTH. 

Stookholm: Sept. 1, 1889. 

I hope next week to send the Academy some 
acoount of the Oriental Congress which is at 
present assembled in Stookholm. By way of 
preface I will now say something about the 
Oriental collections of Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
which I have visited on the way. I must first, 
however, express my acknowledgment of the 
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very great kindness and oourteey I have ex¬ 
perienced in both places, where every facility 
has been afforded me for examining the monu¬ 
ments and copying texts. 

At Berlin the new museum of antiquities and 
casts from Western Asia was opened to the 
pnblio last Jnly. Though not large, it contains 
a number of unique treasures, ohiefly derived 
from the expeditions of Messrs Humann and 
Puohstein. Foremost among them are the 
Hittite sculptures of Sinjirli and the casts of 
the Hittite reliefs at Boghaz Keui. A whole 
room is devoted to these, and their importance 
for the study of Hittite art can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerated. From Sinjirli has also come a 
colossal basrelief of Esar-haddon, representing 
the king with the same symbols beside him as 
are found upon hi* monument at the Nahr el- 
Kelb. In front of the king are two prisoners, 
one of them being a Syrian and the other the 
Ethiopian prince Tirhakah, who is depicted as 
a negro. The inscription which is engraved on 
both sides of the stele states that Tirhakah had 


been smitten from Iskhupri to Memphis, “a 
distance of fifteen days’ journey.” Even more 
remarkable than this stele is another of equally 
colossal proportions from the same locality. 
This has a long inscription carved upon it in 
relief, in Aramaio characters and the Aramaic 
language, stating that it was erected by his son 
to Panammu, king of Samahla, the contem¬ 
porary of Tiglath-pileser. The monument is 
the most important yet discovered in the do¬ 
main of Semitic epigraphy, not excepting the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam Inscription; and 
the light it throws on the character of early 
Aramaio will be a surprise to most soholars. I 
hope that Profs. Sachau and Schrader will soon 
be able to make its contents known to the 
world. 

The rich collection of cuneiform tablets from 
Tel el-Amaraa rivals in interest the objects from 
Sinjirli. Among them are two letters in the 
unknown languages of Mitanni and the neigh¬ 
bouring Hittite region, the longest of which has 
just been published by Drs. Abel and Winckler. 
A, very curious object is a bronze bowl from 
Toprak Kaleh, near Van, on the inside of the 
rim of which are four Hittite characters. From 
the same place have come a silver bracelet ter¬ 
minating in the heads of serpents; iron weapons, 
including a double axe-head; an enamelled 
bronze statuette, and bronze shields, like those 
in the British Museum, bearing the name of 
Bnsas, who reigned at Van 650 B.O. 

Among the Babylonian antiquities I may 
mention a contract-tablet dated at Sippara in 
the second year of Sin-sar-iskun, one of the 
last kings of Assyria, whose name has been 
misread Bel-sum-iskum ; and the fragment of a 
tablet inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform on 
one side and with Greek characters in an un¬ 
known language on the other side. Similar 
fragments exist in the British Museum. 

Those who wish to know more about this 
remarkable collection must consult the Ver- 
eeichnU dor Vorderatiatischen ARertiimer und 
Oipoabgiiue (Berlin; Spemann), which has been 
issued by the directors of the museum at the 
moderate price of sixpence. It is the best 
catalogue I have ever come across, and as 
instructive to the scholar as to the ordinary 
visitor to the museum. 

The Hermitage at St. Petersburg, rich as it 
is in other collections, contains little that has 
come from Assyria and Babylonia. A few 
Babylonian cylinders, in fact, represent all that 
it possesses in this department of study. One 
'of these cylinders, however, is interesting on 
account of its inscription, which consists of five 
lines of Aocadian. It gives us the name of a 
new paUti or “ High-Priest,” Khunnini, and of 
a new district over whioh he ruled. This was 
the land of Hirnas, from whioh in early times 
the Babylonians obtained their copper. Khun- 
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nini also gives himself the title of takkanakku, 
the oldest example of the title yet discovered. 
On another cylinder mention is made of the 
Canaanitish goddess Asratu or Asherah—mis¬ 
translated “ grove ” in the Authorised Version 
—who is associated with the hitherto unknown 
god Batanu. 

In the Oriental Library of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences a very curious day tablet 
is preserved whioh was found in the ruins of 
Babylon, and purchased by an Armenian gentle¬ 
man at Bagdad in 1810, according to the 
certificate of the consular agent of “ his Im¬ 
perial Majesty, Napoleon the Great.” The 
tablet is of considerable size, and in excellent 
condition. I copied the inscription' upon it, 
and found that it was a contract, dated in the 
eighteenth year of Darius, for the sale of 200 
sheep for 15 manehs of silver. The sheep were 
to be brought into Babylon, and two days were 
specified upon whioh the money oould be paid. 
If it were not paid on the second day, interest 
was to be charged upon the sale-price, at the 
rate of one shekel per month for each maneh. 
If, however, the public collections of St. Peters¬ 
burg offer little to the Assyriologist, they are 
amply supplemented bv the magnifioent private 
collection of Mr. Goleaiaheff, Mr. Gollnisheff 
possesses more than twenty of the mysterious 
‘' Kappadokian ” cuneiform tablets, first brought 
to light by Mr. Pinches, most of them in a very 
perfect condition. They have enabled their 
owner and myself to solve the last problem of 
cuneiform research whioh still awaited solution. 

By comparing his tablets together, Mr. 
Gol&nisbeff had succeeded in determining the 
true values of several characters which had 
been misread, or not read at all, by Mr. 
Pinches and myself. He had also detected 
the presence of a large number of proper 
names, most of them of a specifically Assyrian 
character, like Asur-rabu, Akhi-Asur, and 
Asur-malik. Starting from this foundation, 
I soon found that the language of the tablets 
was Assyrian, but Assyrian whioh displayed 
the same curious peculiarities as that of the 
Tel el-Amaraa tablets from Northern Syria. 
Thus Kaph beoomes Gimel, as in dubbi-ga, “ thy 
tablet,” and illiga, “ he went,” just as it does 
in the letters of the King of Mitanni to the 
Egyptian monarchs. Moreover, similar for¬ 
mulae and phrases to those of the Tel el- 
Amaraa letters ooour in the Kappadokian 
documents; and sinoe the forms of the char¬ 
acters used in both are muoh alike, while the 

f unmar shows the same stage of development, 
conclude that the library from whioh the 
Kappadokian tablets have come belongs to the 
age of the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty. It 
seems to have been established in a temple 
named Zuasazu. The evidenoe of the proper 
names tends to prove that an Assyrian colony 
was settled there, whose dialect was tinged 
with local peculiarities. As was natural, the 
dialect appears to have incorporated a certain 
number of non-Semitio nouns, probably bor¬ 
rowed from the native languages of the country. 
The tablets relate to trading transactions and 
the like. Here, for example, is the provisional 
translation of one of them : “ Deposit 18 shekels 
of silver on account. Asur-malik the son of 
Ena-Zuim, the son of Zugania, has the goods. 
He shall pay for them at the end of four 
months, but if he has not paid, Qa(?)zalli, 
the limmu, and Asur-miekhi the sailor shall 
(exact f) the interest for each month after the 
four months. Witnessed by Ena-Asur, the son 
of Eradi and Garia, the son of Subesi.” Other 
tablets begin with the formula: “ Say thus to ” 
such and such persons. 

At Helsingfors I visited the very interesting 
museum of Finnish antiquities whioh has been 
formed there, and examined the squeezes of 
the still undeciphered inscriptions and rock- 
sculptures which have just been brought back 


by a scientific expedition from Miuussinsk and 
the banks of the TenisseL The inscriptions are 
in the same characters as those published by 
Klaproth some years ago in the Journal 
Atialique. The excavations undertaken by the 
expedition have resulted in the disoovery of 
a Urge number of objects of bronze and iron, 
many of whioh are of a most peculiar shape. 
They resemble a fiat diamond, from one of the 
points of which issues a short spit. What 
their use could have been I cannot conjeoture. 

A. H. Batch. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Prince of Wales and other members of 
the royal family have consented to act as 
patrons of the exhibition of works of art illus¬ 
trative of sport, to be held during the coming 
winter at the Grosvenor Gallery, and also to 
lend contributions from their own collections. 

Mb. Buskin’s museum at Walkley has been 
handed over to the Sheffield Corporation on 
loan for twenty years. A document, ratifying 
the loan and giving the corporation immediate 
possession of Mr. Buskin’s art treasures, was 
signed on Tuesday last by the trustees of St. 
George’s Guild. The museum is to be removed 
to Meersbrook Hall, which was purchased by 
the corporation a few years ago. 

An a m usi n g story oomes from Paris of the 
sale of a picture by Meissonier at the Hotel 
Drouot for a hundred francs. It was knocked 
down at this price to one of a fraternity of 
dealers bound not to bid against one another, 
and none of them appears to have discovered 
that a prize had been secured till it was sub¬ 
mitted to an expert. We have no reason to 
laugh at such ignorance on the part of our 
neighbours. We have our “ Christies ” and our 
" knock outs,” and our masterpieces which sell 
for “asong” under the noses of "connoisseurs.” 


THE STAGE. 

" THE MIDDIE-MAN.” 

A hubbies visit to the theatre, paid between 
two long railway journeys, may not be the 
best occasion for gauging very critically the 
merits of an exciting four-act play; but I 
must decline to attribute altogether to a 
month’s sojourn in the hills the enthusiasm— 
for it was nothing less—with which, on 
Friday in last week, “ The Middleman ” in¬ 
spired me. Mr. Jones has done, I am con¬ 
vinced, a very remarkable thing. He has 
produced the play which his earlier work, good 
as it was, gave us no actual right to exact 
from him, but of whioh it did unquestionably 
afford the promise. And now the promise is 
fulfilled. Three dramatic pieces stand out— 
in my mind at least—as the true dramatic 
events of the last couple of years. One of them 
is “ Sweet Lavender,” the obvious comedy of 
which the town has understood from the very 
first, while its pathetic suggestiveness has 
been recognised more scantily. The second 
is “ The Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which, like 
“ Sweet Lavender,” has been as exquisite in 
the interpretation of the principal characters 
as in the writing. And the third is Mr. 
Jones’s “ The Middleman ”—a piece not 
without faults, the precise like of which I do 
not perceive in the other pieces I have praised, 
but eminently dramatic, vigorous, fresh, full 
of the exhibition of human emotion, and 
of very pungent comedy besides. 
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Mr. Jones’s principal character, one Cyrus 
Blenkam—played by Mr. Willard in a way 
that sets at rest for ever the question as to 
whether in emotional parts this actor finds 
his real vocation—this Cyrus Blenkam is 
a Bernard Palissy of our time: a potter, 
doubli <Tu» artists: an enthusiast, that is to 
say, and a genius, who forgets the days of the 
week and the recurrence of meal-times; who 
loves his children passionately, but thinks 
they must wait for his discoveries; who 
hankers after a certain glaze, the glaze of 
a bygone period—as the violin maker may 
hanker after the master’s varnish, the amber 
varnish of Stradivariu*. Blenkam, indeed, is 
an artist—an artist from head to foot—doomed 
by his temperament to be engaged in the 
battle which is to be fought for ever between 
Art and the Philistine. And such a character 
Mr. Jones has most sympathetically con¬ 
ceived, most skilfully exeouted, as regards 
each literary touch—each evidence of insight 
and style. And such a character Mr. Willard 
has embodied with the greatest skill he has 
ever, as yet, displayed; and what is particu¬ 
larly noticeable in his performance, where so 
much is noticeable, is that his tenderness is 
even greater than his imprecation. 

Around this figure of Cyras Blenkam, and 
affecting his fortunes for evil or for good, are 
a group of worthy and unworthy people. No 
one ridiculously faultless—for the more de¬ 
lightful and poetio of his daughters has been 
betrayed into a sin of Love—but one or two, I 
think, a little unnecessarily bad, if truth to 
typical human character is what is now in 
debate. Though if the purpose or machinery of 
the play has alone to be considered, I allow that 
it is necessary for Joseph Chandler to be not 
only the narrow - thoughted employer of 
labour and the conventionally-minded person 
that we should expect him to be, but mean, 
pretentious, deceitful to boot: an employer of 
labour wholly selfish, egotistic, and grasping 
—the dream of the Socialist, not quite the 
reality of our manufacturing districts. But 
Mr. Jones required no doubt to take just the 
strongest instance he could lay his hands 
upon. His Mr. Chandler is not a type; but 
he is a permissible exception. His managing 
man, Batty Todd, is just as mean, though one 
does not find any fault with him for not being 
perfectly content to do nothing but “ share in 
the glory that attaches to the name of Joseph 
Chandler.” Those who are, in the main, 
virtuous and admirable-Jesse Fegg, Captain 
Chandler, Mary, Nancy, and one or two others 
—are virtuous and admirable in more typical, 
in less exceptional, fashions. Jesse Fegg is 
fidelity itself; and nothing is funnier, and very 
little is prettier, in the play than his love affair 
with the practical Nancy. Nancy is true to 
the life, and as true in the acting of Miss 
Annie Hughes—piquant and sensible and 
helpful—as in the conception of the author. 
The two other people with whom we are 
mainly concerned are Captain Chandler and 
Mary. Captain Chandler has committed a 
fault which, when one looks at Mary, it is 
really difficult to believe of him—it would be 
about as easy and as natural, one thinks, to 
a gentleman to approach Mary with roughness 
as it would be to him to plough a brutal line 
across the daintiest and dreamiest of Whistler 
etchings or to smash a delicate figure from 
Dresden or from Chelsea. But, let that be— 


Captain Chandler has committed the fault, and 
desires to moke atonement. We live in a 
world in which the only atonement is marriage. 
Mary, herself—with the words Mr. Jones has 
given her, with the tones and looks Miss 
Millett bestows on her—is, notwithstanding 
that which has happened, ingenue to the core. 
And that, no doubt, was why it did happen— 
a Mildred Tresham of Mr. Browning, put into 
prose, but into prose that is never prosaic. 
She is, at bottom, the worthy daughter of a 
man who is essentially artist—in both are 
characters of a profound simplicity, characters 
of infinite feeling. 

One must mention that Mr. Chandler is 
played with discretion and force by Mr. Mac¬ 
intosh : not with subtlety and pomposity; that 
Mr. Esmond is to the full as sympathetic as he 
ought to be as Captain Julian Chandler; that 
Mr. Garden is homely and natural as Jesse 
Fegg; that Mr. H. Cane is really excellent 
and original as Batty Todd; that Mrs. Brooke 
is good in one very small part, and Miss Eva 
Moore elegant and engaging in another. And 
then one must pass on to consider in a little 
more detail that performance of Mr. Willard’s, 
which, taken in conjunction with the strong 
purpose of the play, and with its very remark¬ 
able execution, guarantees to “The Middle¬ 
man,” I am convinced, one of the longest runs 
of the year. Mr. Jones’s moral, Mr. Jones’s 
purpose, has apparently something in common 
with that of the promoters of the “ Arts and 
Crafts but while, as what are called “ prac¬ 
tical people,” it is the duty of these promoters 
to hold their annual show, it is Mr. Jones’s 
business as an artist to preach his moral only 
through his art; and, though he has scarcely, 
in the present instance, adopted art’s usual 
way—that of “ telling a truth obliquely ”— 
though he has indeed been for an artist 
unusually direct and outspoken—yet his 
purpose, as I conceive it, is thoroughly accom¬ 
plished. He has said his say with remarkable 
vigour, with emotion, and with charm. He 
has shown us, not what a middle-man must, 
but what a middle-man may be. 

And now to Mr. Willard. I have men¬ 
tioned already by implication that Mr. Wil¬ 
lard’s tenderness is even more noteworthy 
than his force. When he wants “ revenge ”— 
in a spirit that is, no doubt, as dramatically 
effective as it is detestably un-Christian—he is 
not a whit more really forcible and convincing 
than when he is giving vent to the pent- 
up love he has cherished for both of his 
children. Mr. Willard, then, is moving; and 
Mr. Willard is, of course, energetic and 
decisive; but he is admirable not chiefly 
after all because he is these, but because he 
has understood, down to the very ground, the 
character Mr. Jones has invented, or has not 
so much invented as had the penetration to 
perceive. From the very moment of his entry 
Mr. Willard gets your attention and holds it. 
His Cyras Blenkam comes in, exquisitely 
naive and visionary; dreamy and unkempt; 
profoundly sensitive and a little lost. Later 
on—not to speak, of course, of the force and 
eagerness and excitement, which can escape 
no dullard’s observation, which have no need 
to be pointed out—later on, his Cyrus Blen¬ 
kam shows the actor’s quiet humour, and his 
sense of courtesy, combined. Nothing in this 
matter is better than his scene with the busy- 
bodies who interrupt the potter at his work. 


Never in our time has there been shown so 
well upon the stage the absorption, the frenzy 
almost, of high artistic labour, yet the capacity 
for gentleness of the man who pursues it. 
There was wanted real imagination to convey 
these, and Mr. Willard has had the imagination. 
Let me add, though it is but a small matter in 
comparison, that the actor has had the good 
sense to perform accurately as they really are— 
and not loosely so that only the ignorant can 
believe in them—the operations of the potter 
with his day and his furnace. The man’s 
mind and the man’s work—Mr. Willard has 
understood both; and he presents with extra¬ 
ordinary vividness, with delicacy, and yet 
somehow always with characteristic breadth, 
the record of Cyrus Blenkam’s fortunes. 

F&kdxbick Wxdxokb. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Review of the New York Musical Season, 1888- 
1889. By H. E. Krehbiel. (Novello.) The 
speoial object of this compilation is to give a 
complete reoord of musio performed at New 
York, but the well-known oritio of the 
Tribune newspaper has added thereto many in¬ 
teresting and instructive critical oommants. 
Dvorak’s dever Symphonic Variations he aptly 
describes as “the creation of a musician in 
whom are oombined in an almost equal degree 
the capacity to originate interesting ideas and 
present them in a fascinating manner.’ 1 There 
is a thoughtful artide on Wagner’s “ Bhein- 
gold.” Mr. Krehbiel appears to us to look at 
it in the right light—as a preparation for the 
more complex trilogy. In poetical and musical 
beauty it is naturally inferior to these, for it is 
the exposition of matter which is afterwards 
fully devdoped. In speaking of Grieg’s 
* ‘ Peer Gynt ” musio as “ not strongly imagina¬ 
tive but undeniably pretty,” he seems scarcely 
to do it justioe. We venture to think it highly 
i m aginative and more than pretty. In the list 
of operas given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House we find that “ La Juive ” of Hadevy 
drew larger audienoes than either “ Faust ” or 
“Aida.” Why is it never given in London ? The 
season oonsiated of sixty-eight performances, 
of which no less than thirty-three were devoted 
to Wagner. His works brought into the ex¬ 
chequer of the Opera House an average of 
16,540 dollars each, while the nine operas by 
other oomposers yielded an average of 10,421 
dollars. Facts, as Mr. Krehbiel truly remarks, 
sure stubborn things. There is a long and in¬ 
teresting artide on readings of movements of 
Beethoven’s seventh and eighth Symphonies. 
The volume has a capital index. 

Historical Programmes. By J. J. Hughes- 
Hughes. (Arliss Andrews.) Here we have a 
set of forty-three programmes, drawn up so to 
show the development of musio from Pales¬ 
trina to Wagner. Some of the earlier 
numbers, such as the one on early French 
oomposers, or the one entitled “ Predecessors 
of Bach and Handel,” are well arranged and 
present pleasing variety. Two and a half pro¬ 
grammes devoted to Mendelssohn, with but a 
half and a quarter programme to Schumann 
and Chopin, show that the sdheme is not a 
reoent one. At the present day one would, at 
the very least, give to all three equal impor¬ 
tance. There are other weak points in these 
panoramic programmes, but the idea is a good 
one. Mr. Hughes tells us in his prefaoe that 
all the musio was actually performed by a 
“ little society of amateurs ”—small, perhaps, 
in numbers, but certainly great in enterprise. 

J. S. Shkdlook. 
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LITERATURE. 

“ Mm or Action.”— Wellington. By George 

Hooper. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Hooper has naturally been selected to 
sketch the life and career of Wellington for 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series of “ Men of 
Action.” The Wellingtonian legend was once 
as strong in England as the Napoleonic in 
France; and Mr. Hooper is one of a class of 
writers who hare maintained that the duke 
was unrivalled in war. He has sustained this 
position in a book on Waterloo, which 
simply shows either that he has no conception 
of the great principles of the military art, or 
that he takes care to keep them out of view 
when violated by a half-worshipped chief. He 
justifies, for instance, the delay at Brussels, 
and admires the double retreat on Wavre and 
Waterloo. A reaction against Wellington has 
set in of late: his great qualities as a soldier 
and statesman have been underrated by critics 
of this day; and we are not sorry to see an 
attempt made by an industrious student to 
redress the balance, even though he errs on 
the side of eulogy. Mr. Hooper’s work is a 
well-filled account of the main incidents of 
Wellington’s career. It describes his cam¬ 
paigns with abundant knowledge; and it con¬ 
tains personal stories and anecdotes of interest 
to the general reader. As an epitome of 
facts, it is, indeed, often excellent; it usually 
places events in true proportion—a great 
merit in a book of the kind; and its style is 
lucid and without pretension. But it is too 
often a mere encomium; it shows little know¬ 
ledge of the science of war; its judgments 
want discernment and breadth; and it does 
not disengage the personality of the duke from 
masses of details which overload it, nor give 
ns his living and most striking image. As 
might have been expected, its sketch of the 
campaign of 1815 is misleading and shallow. 

Mr. Hooper tells us a good deal about 
Wellington’s boyhood and early youth; but 
he does not notice the special circumstances 
which probably moulded, to some extent, the 
character of the future man. He was an 
Anglo-Irishman of a dominant caste ruling a 
subject, but a reluctant, race; and in his case, 
as in that of other worthies, this position gave 
him the habit of command and the indiffer¬ 
ence to the common herd of men, which were 
among his distinctive qualities. The duke 
was not brilliant at Eton or Angers: indeed, 
he never was what conld be called brilliant; 
and we do not agree with Mr. Hooper that he 
had the gift of “ imagination ” as a military 
chief, for it was precisely in this that he was 
most deficient. But from his first manhood 
he showed that he possessed strong sense, a 
singularly sound judgment, and especially 
thorouglmess in doing his work; and, though 


his promotion at first was due to favour, he 
was soon recognised as a regimental officer of 
conspicuous parts, and of the highest promise. 
These qualities, and the special powers which 
made him a real genius in defensive war— 
tenacity, insight, and unerring tact in adapt¬ 
ing means to well-considered ends—were first 
seen in the campaign of 1794; and it was 
then, too, that the future commander per¬ 
ceived the faults of the system of war which 
had made revolutionary finance victorious, and 
the immense shortcomings of the continental 
armies led by men like Coburg, Brunswick, 
and Beaulieu. Wellington was given his 
opportunity by his renowned brother; and 
the “Sepoy general,” long contemned by 
Napoleon, exhibited in India many of the 
great faculties which ere long attracted the 
notice of Europe. As a military adminis¬ 
trator he showed peculiar excellence. He 
proved that he could be extremely bold when 
the occasion required, and he obtained an 
extraordinary ascendancy over the officers he 
led, and over chiefs of inferior raoes. Yet, 
though Assaye was a great feat of arms, it was 
faulty as a strategic effort. We see here, at 
an early period, the weak point of Wellington 
in war; and, like Talavera and other in¬ 
stances, it seemed to justify Napoleon’s re¬ 
mark that this master of defence could at 
times be imprudent and ignorant of the rules 
of the art. It deserves special notice that 
Wellington’s genius in India was even more 
distinctly seen in civil than in military 
affairs. He grasped the political situation of 
the Peninsula, as a whole, with a sagacity 
which has been never surpassed; and, unlike 
his more adventurous brother, his councils 
were always on the side of peace, of economy, 
of prudence, of national good faith. 

Wellington was sent to Portugal iu 1808; 
and—omitting an absence of a few months— 
he returned to England in 1814, having 
liberated Spain from the yoke of Napoleon, 
and thrown a decisive weight into the scales 
of fortune, when France was invaded after 
Leipzig. His fame, as a warrior, in the main 
depends on what he accomplished in this 
great contest, and, assuredly, it will be 
splendid and lasting. The vulgar English 
notion that he proved himself to be an infallible 
and unrivalled chief, and that his army could 
always defeat its enemy is, we need not say, 
a silly delusion; and traditions like these 
should have no place in history. Enormous 
as were the difficulties in his way and the 
odds he had more than once to contend with, 
the duke had some advantages on his side. 
The disadvantages of the French were many; 
and this should be steadily borne in mind in 
an impartial review of the Peninsular War. 
The English general had the vast power 
given by the sea as a movable base, he 
was supported by a furious national move¬ 
ment, of prodigious strength in a country like 
Spain. The French chiefs were bound down 
to long strategic lines almost impossible to 
guard or to secure, and were isolated in the 
midst of a universal rising; and, while Wel¬ 
lington held an undivided command, Napoleon’s 
lieutenants were far from each other and were 
often divided by unseemly discords. Yet, when 
all reasonable allowances have been made, the 
achievements of Wellington in the Peninsula 
give him no doubtful place among great com¬ 
manders. As a strategist, indeed, he did not 


excel. His advance up the Tagus in 1809 
would have probably led to his utter ruin had 
Napoleon directed the French armies. His 
march to Yittoria ought to have accom¬ 
plished more. Even his operations against 
Soult in 1813-14 were not strikingly grand 
or decisive. His sieges, too, are not models 
of the art. Like all generals, he made grave 
mistakes, and was, more than once, in 
imminent peril; and though he could admir¬ 
ably form and train an army, he had not the 
genius which inspires soldiers with enthu¬ 
siasm, and is the best pledge of victory—a 
fault doubtless due to the spirit of caste and 
of exclusiveness which were parts of his 
nature. Yet Wellington was-a chief of 
extraordinary powers within somewhat con¬ 
tracted limits, and the Peninsula was a perfect 
theatre for them. He showed genius in 
defence in the highest degree: this was illus¬ 
trated in a hundred instances; and if he was 
not a general of great combinations, he dis¬ 
played wonderful skill in offensive battles, for 
example the Douro, Salamanca, Toulouse. 
Yet his most conspicuous gifts were his pro¬ 
found judgment, which, as if by intuition, 
guaged the strength of bis own forces and 
those of his foe, and decided for the best at a 
given moment; and, above all, his inflexible 
constancy—the finest example of moral courage 
exhibited by any warrior of the time. Alone, 
of all the captains of the day, he perceived the 
peccant part in the methods of war which 
grew out of the French revolution; alone he 
did not cower at the name of Napoleon, cr 
believer that the emperor was invinoible. 

The qualities, in truth, which have gained 
for Wellington enduring renown in the 
Peninsular War were not mainly those of even 
a great soldier. Daun might have made the 
lines of Torres Yedras, might have retired and 
held them after Busaco; but Wellington, 
alone of the men of his day, had the sagacity 
to perceive that Napoleonio conquest could be 
permanently stayed by thiB obstacle, and that 
the successful defence of Portugal might lead 
to the emancipation of Europe. Frederick 
probably would have made Salamanoa and 
Vittoria yield more ample results. Napoleon, 
in Wellington’s place, would have struck the 
divided French marshals right and left, and 
have repeatedly crushed them by his dazzling 
strategy. But neither Frederick nor Napoleon 
would have clung to a rock, all but deprived 
of resources for war, confronting the power of 
embattled Europe, and yet calmly confident 
of success at last; and neither would, 
out of the smallest beginnings, have ex¬ 
tended their power over vast regions through 
perseverance and the power of endurance. It 
is this wonderful prescience and firmness—the 
gift of the greatest statesmen as well as of 
warriors—which raises Wellington to grandeur 
in Spain. In this respect he far surpasses 
Napoleon, not to speak of other captains of 
the age; and he bears a strong resemblance 
to Caesar—supreme in politics far more than in 
war. Except, too, that he never possessed 
the faculty of winning the hearts of men, 
Wellington showed in Spain that he could be 
a great ruler and an administrator of the 
highest order. He managed the jealous 
and reluctant Cortes, bowed the envious 
Spanish generals to his will, maintained his sway 
over whole provinces ; and he made a proud, 
suspicious, and almost hostile people feel that 
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his commanding influence was always on the 
side of honesty, justice, and really good 
government. Nor should we forget how 
these great faculties told powerfully on the 
invasion of France. They made the presence 
of the British army welcome, and detached 
thousands from the cause of Napoleon. 

This great soldier, and still greater man, 
was destined in 1815 to meet the most famous 
master of modern war. Without imagination, 
or strategic genius, Wellington did not foresee 
the gTand project which sent the French army 
to the verge of Belgium to strike an isolated 
part of the hosts of Europe. He could not 
comprehend the marvellous skill with which 
the movement was made in secresy; and the 
allied chiefs were utterly baffled on June 14, 
15, and 16. Mr. Hooper’s sketch of this 
mighty contest is decidedly the worst part of 
his book, and the true student of war will 
turn away from it. With an army very 
inferior in numbers, Napoleon all but brought 
to destruction an enemy nearly two-fold in 
strength; and, in fact, but for his lieutenant’s 
errors, he would have annihilated Bliicher on 
the field of Ligny, and would, almost 
certainly, have gained Waterloo. The duke 
was not blind to his errors in the campaign; 
they are, in truth, palpable and beyond dis¬ 
pute ; and it is simply absurd to compare his 
generalship with that of Napoleon in the 
sphere of strategy. His constancy, however, 
and his genius in defence were grandly dis¬ 
played on the great day of Waterloo; and 
this was his one merit in this memor¬ 
able strife. 

We must pass lightly over the later 
parts of Wellington’s glorious and hon¬ 
oured career. Like most soldiers, he 
did not understand the play of con¬ 
stitutional and popular forces: he did not 
comprehend the great movement which 
agitated Europe after the peace; and he took 
the wrong side on important questions of 
politics whether abroad or at home. But his 
sagacity and all but perfect judgment kept 
him free from extravagant Tory errors; he 
ridiculed the Holy Alliance and its creed; he 
conceded, if the concession was late, tbe just 
demands of Catholic Ireland; he knew when 
to yield on such grave issues as the Corn 
Laws and Eeform in Parliament. As age 
advanced he became the mentor of ministries, 
whether Whig or Tory; his wisdom in council 
was thought supreme; he was an admirable 
adviser on all subjects of diplomacy, of Indian 
and of foreign politics. Moderation, good 
faith, international right, and the love of 
peace were his cardinal principles; but he 
was not blind to the dangers of England, due 
to false economy and democratic folly; and 
he inaugurated the demand for national 
defence which at last has made itself deci¬ 
sively felt. The nation mourned him, when 
he passed away, as ifs foremost and most 
illustrious citizen; and history will confirm 
the verdict. Great as a soldier, but greater 
as a servant of the state, in war Wellington 
has been surpassed; but he was a captain of 
extraordinary prudence and judgment. He 
did not attain the first rank in politics, but 
England has never had a better counsellor; 
and his career justifies the poet’s epitaph: 

“ Ob, tower full square to all tbe winds that blew!” 

William O’Connoe Moeeis. 


The Song of the Bell, and Other Trcnnlationt. 
By Sir Theodore Martin. (Blackwood.) 

About half of this volume consists of transla¬ 
tions of Schiller’s minor poems; the rest is 
made up of versions from Goethe, TJhland, 
and other German poets; three from the 
Romaic, including the beautiful “ Charon and 
the Souls ”; one from Petrarch; three sonnets 
from Ariosto; a version and an imitation— 
the weakest thing in the book—of Horace’s 
Ode to Pyrrha; lastly, two poems, “ The 
Jovial Priest’s Confession” and “ The Monk’s 
Dream,” the former based, I think, upon a 
Latin original ascribed to Walter de Mapes. 

The latter poem is one of great—I had 
almost said awful—power. How much of 
this is due to the poem to which Sir Theodore 
Martin refers (p. 284) as existing in the 
Auchinleck MS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, I regret that I am ignorant; but in 
any case our gratitude is due to Sir Theodore 
Martin for making “ current coin ” of such 
powerful poetry. If it be from his own mint, 
so much greater is the obligation. The poem 
is a “disputation between the Body and the 
Soul,” newly parted and casting mutual re¬ 
proaches at each other for the doleful pros¬ 
pect of damnation. (I am writing without 
the opportunity of reference—am I wrong in 
thinking that there is a poem of Yillon’s 
much resembling this in tenour?) How 
grimly impressive is the controversy! 

11 ‘ Soul! Soul! thou wrong'st me,* otied the 
Body, * so 

To charge thy fall from heaven's delights on 
me! 

Whate'er I did or said, for weal or woe, 

Thou know'st full well wsb ever seen by thee. 
Where'er I went, I bore thee with me; we 
Were loving co-mates then, blythe was my 
cheer, 

I lacked for nought, and time went merrily. 

O woful time ! since thou hast left me here, 

A dull unmoving clod, upon my joyless bier.’ 

“ ‘ Tis true that thou did’et bear me,’ said the 
Soul, 

‘ With thee at all times, as thou wert my 
steed. 

So was I helpless bound in thy control, 

I could not else but stoop to thee, as need 
Must he whose fate is to his hand decreed. 
... I saw thee fair and goodly to the view, 
And on thee ail my love I cast. Methought 
Thou could’st not err ; and so thy passions 
grew 

Headstrong and fierce, nor would not e’er be 
taught. 

It had been vain, that with thee I had fought. 
Greed, envy, hatred, pride, that did defy 
E'en God, possessed thy heart; thou didst 
besot 

Thyself in lust and gluttony: and I 
Must fast in fires for this. Well may I wail and 
cry.’ ” 

There seems to be a superfluous negative in 
the sixth line from the end ; the rhymes, 
too, are a little jejune. But there is a tragic 
gravity and directness in the thought which 
outweighs little defects, and makes one regret 
that we have not more original verse from 
the same hand. 

It is almost superfluous to say that 
the translations are full of grace and vigour. 
If I say that they are a little disappoint¬ 
ing, it is from the point of view of one who 
greatly admires the translator’s version of 
Fautt , and particularly that of Part I. It 
seems to me that Sir Theodore Martin shows 
a stronger wing in a longer flight than in 
these Sittings from tree to tree in the 


stately forest of Schiller. I can imagine a 
person reading tbe version of Fault without 
discovering that it was a translation; I find it 
hard to imagine the same illusion about the 
present volume. The delightfully spirited 
version of the “ Song of the Bell,” for in¬ 
stance, bewrays itself as a translation con¬ 
stantly by the divorce bet ween the rhyme and 
the emphasis. Once only, but then most 
effectively, does the translator quite rise 
above this defect. It is in the final consecra¬ 
tion of the bell (p. 24). 

“ With heaven's blue canopy above her, 

High o'er our toils and struggles here, 

Shall she, the thunder’s neighbour, hover, 

And border on the starry sphere; 

A voice she shall be from above, 

Even like the shining starry throng, 

That, moving, praise their Maker's love, 

And lead the circling year along. 

To solemn things, and only such, 

Let her metallic music chime, 

And let her, swiftly swinging, touch. 

Each hour, the flying skirts of time 1 
Let her to fato an utterance lend, 

Herself without a heart to feel, 

And on life's change and chance attend 
With evermore recurring peal.” 

Like tbe original, it is more attractive than 
really great, as poetry ; but as a translation it 
has the two great merits—it is thoroughly 
natural and vigorous English, into which the 
feeling of the original has been thoroughly 
transfused. 

English lovers of Schiller will, I think, 
especially at this epoch, regret the omission of 
“Die unuberwindliche Fiotte” from those 
selected here for translation; the “ Klage der 
Ceres,” too, can ill be spared —it is the most 
pathetic and profound of tho minor poems. 
“Die Gotter Griechenlands” is hackneyed, 
and may possibly have been omitted for that 
reason—yet age cannot wither, nor custom 
stale, some of its stanzas; and its wistful 
classical memories should have commended it, 
one thinks, to the translator of Catullus and 
Horace. But “The Cranes of Ibycus” 
(pp. 83-91) is here, and is, I think, the finest 
translation in the book—witness, e.g., the 
appearance of the chorus (p. 87): 

“ Who, grave and stern, with measured, alow 
And solemn stride, that boded woe, 

From the far scene advancing, wound 
The tbeitre’s wide circuit round. 

So never this earth’s women strode, 

No mortal home such beings bred; 

Their limbs in bulk gigantic showed 
High over every human head. 

A black robe round their loins was flung; 

Aloft in fleshless hands they swung 
Torches that flished with lurid glare; 

Their cheeks, uo blood was circling there; 

And where round mortal temples curl 
The locks that wind with winning charm, 
There Bnakes are seen to writhe and twirl, 

And adders, puffed with venom, swarm.” 

It is not perfect: the antithesis of tho Furies’ 
limbi being seen high over human headt is 
awkward, and has no place in the original. 
But the general effect is certainly very fine, 
and the metre and rhyming are excellently 
reproduced. Not less effective is the blank 
verse rendering of “ Das verschleierte Bild zu 
Sais,” an extract from which will be welcome 

(p. 126 ): 

Here now he halts, and, standing there alone. 
The lifeless hush clings round him like a pall, 

A hush unbroke, save that his tread awakes 
A hollow echo in the mystic vaults. 
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Down through an opening in the arching dome 
The moonlight streams, a pale and silvery blue, 
And, awe-inspiring, like some present god, 
Through the dark shadows ol the vaulted shrine 
In its long drooping veil the statue gleams.” 

There is something too much of monotony 
here; yet it is extraordinarily like t he original 
in tone and effect. 

A certain hardihood in rhyming is visible, 
here and there, throughout these translations 
— e.g., in Cassandra’s lament (p. 121) “so 
blest” and “noblest” strike one’s ear as 
more ingenious than pathetic; on p. 19, the 
subject being serious, “from its” and 
“ vomits ” form a discord. “ The Diver ” 
(pp. 24-33) is not so attractively rendered as 
it was by Lord Lytton; neither translator has 
reproduced the effect so powerfully achieved 
by 8chiller by a simple variation of the metre 
in the last line : 

“ Den Jucgling bringt keines wieder.” 

Of the other translations, the one that seems 
written with most fire and force is the version 
(pp. 246-9) of Freiligrath’s “ Hurrah, 
Germania! ”; the most touching is the frag¬ 
ment from the Romaic, called “ Iotis Djing ” 
(p. 225) ; the most popular, perhaps, will be 
“Napoleon’s Midnight Review” from the 
original of Zedlitz. The selections from the 
“ Roman Elegies ” of Goethe (pp. 197-203) 
are beautifully rendered; but one hexameter 
on p. 198 seems to limp : 

“ In the thronged festival Hero's eyes met 
Leander’s, and straightway,” &o.; 

and, on p. 203, should we not read “ Orcus ” 
for “Oreus”? 

The book, on the whole, is worthy of one 
who has deserved well of the Muse of transla¬ 
tion, if there be such a Muse. 

E. D. A. Mobshead. 


Chronieon Galfridi le Baker de Swgnebroke. 

Edited, with Notes, by Edward Maunde 

Thompson. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

The publication of any of our mediaeval his¬ 
torians with a full apparatus of notes is a 
matter for congratulation, and we therefore 
gladly welcome Mr. Thompson’s edition of 
the Chronicles of Geoffrey le Baker of Swin- 
brook. 

In his introduction Mr. Thompson has 
given us a sufficient account of Baker and of 
the only MS. which contains the complete 
Chronicle. Perhaps a fuller discussion of the 
author’s credibility might have been of ser¬ 
vice. The notes and illustrations are, on the 
whole, of the most copious character, and we 
have not noticed many deficiencies. There is, 
however, a somewhat lengthy gap from pp. 
36 to 40, and in these pages there are a few 
points which seem to deserve notice. For 
instance, on p. 38 occurs the following pas¬ 
sage : 

“Alexander Scotorum rex habuit tres Alias 
sine masculo, quorum primam maritavit 
Johanni de Bayliol, alteram [Johanni] de 
Comyn et terciam Roberto le Bruyus predicto ” 
{•Le., King Robert I. of Scotland). 

Even though Baker is not here writing as 
a contemporary, it was surely worth while to 
point out this remarkable series of blunders. 
Obvious though they may be, attention should 
be drawn to whatever may serve to throw 
light on the author’s knowledge of what we 
may call the Prolegomena to his history. 


Baker has of course gone hopelessly wrong. 
The family of Alexander III., who had no 
son, was extinct, and his grandfather, David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, had, besides the three 
daughters referred to, a son, viz., Alexander 
II. Of the husbands, moreover, Robert 
Brus is alone correctly named, and he is con¬ 
fused with his great-grandson, King Robert I. 
What, again, is the origin of the story (on 
p. 39) of how Joan of Navarre proved the 
legitimacy of her birth by exposing herself 
to hungry lions? Further on, Edward’s 
appointment as Yicar of the Empire, and the 
cancelling of the appointment, are both men¬ 
tioned, and both passed without comment in 
the notes. The omissions are not, however, 
very noteworthy; and all important matters 
receive abundant illustration. 

Stowe, in his Annalet, adopted Baker’s 
Chronicle as his leading authority, as a rule 
simply translating him with more or less 
accuracy. Mr. Thompson has therefore wisely 
given the parallel passages in his notes. An¬ 
other authority of which much use has been 
made is the Brute Chronicle (Harley MS. 
2279), the extracts from which are often of 
interest. Illustrations from and references to 
other authorities, as the Foedera, Murimuth, 
the Monk of Malmesbury, the Annales 
Paulini, the Chronicle of Lanercost, Jehan le 
Bel, Froissart, &c, are given freely. While 
on this point we may express a wish that the 
editions referred to were always stated, e.g., 
of Murimuth, which, to judge from the refer¬ 
ences, is not that of the English Historical 
Society, and no other is now accessible to the 
writer. This perhaps explains Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s statement on p. 235 that Murimuth gives 
September 29 as the date of the capture of 
the five ships off Sluys in 1339. It is not so 
given in our text. Two especially useful 
notes are those on the march to Crecy, and 
on the raid of the Black Prince, both of them 
illustrated by maps. There is also a plan of 
the Battle of Poitiers; but why is there none 
of Crecy ? A map to illustrate the march of 
the Black Prince to Poitiers—although Baker 
is not so full here—might also have been a 
useful addition. Finally, there is an index 
which, so far as we have tested it, is both 
copious and accurate. We need only add 
that, since the volume both as regards type 
and paper is worthy of the Clarendon Press, 
it is pleasant to use; and Mr. Thompson’s 
editing, despite our criticism of minor points, 
is such as to make his edition of the most 
real service. We can only wish that more of 
our historians had met with like treatment. 

To turn from the edition to the author, we 
know scarcely anything of Geoffrey le Baker 
except what he himself tells in his Cbron- 
ieulum, which is a very meagre record of 
events from the Creation, occupying less than 
twenty pages in this edition. In the colophon 
to this little work he says : 

“ Memorandum quod die Veneris, in festo 
sancte Margarete Virginia, apud (Jseneye, anno 
Domini M.CC.O.xlvii., et anno regni regia 
Edwardi tercii a conquesto xxi?, Galfridus le 
Baker de Swynebroke, dericus, ad rogatum 
domini Thome de la More, militia, scripait istud 
croniculum.” 

Although Baker calls himself “ elericus,” he 
does not seem to have been a canon of Osney, 
since ho makes little or no reference to the 
affairs of that house. Swinbrook is a village in 


Oxfordshire, about two miles east of Burford, 
and eleven miles from Northmoor, formerly 
Mora or Moor, to which place Baker’s patron, 
Sir Thomas de la More, appears to have 
belonged. Owing to a mistaken interpretation 
of a passage in the Chronieon—the longer of 
the two works here published—it has been 
held that this chronicle was in part merely a 
translation of a French work by Sir Thomas 
de la More. This portion was popular during 
the sixteenth century in transcripts, under 
the title, “Vita et Mors Edwardi secundi, 
Gallice conscripts a generosissimomilite, Thoma 
de la Moore,” and was edited by Camden in 
1603, and has been re-edited in the Rolls 
Series ( Chroniclet of the Reign t of Edward I. 
and Edward II., edited by William Stubbs). 
The Bishop of Oxford has faith in the exist¬ 
ence of the French Life ; but we are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Thompson that the passage 
on which this theory of authorship is founded 
simply means that Baker’s patron wrote out 
for him a narrative of Edward II.’s resigna¬ 
tion of the crown—a scene of which he had 
been a spectator. 

With regard to authorities, Baker has down 
to 1341 adopted Murimuth as the basis of his 
own history, often trantcribing him with little 
or no variation, but from time to time adding 
additional information of real interest. The 
system on which he worked may be clearly 
seen by comparing Baker’s and Murimuth’s 
accounts of the Battle of Sluys. It is, perhaps, 
a pity that Mr. Thompson fid not adopt some 
arrangement which would have shown clearly 
what Baker has merely borrowed from Muri¬ 
muth. Baker himself felt a special interest 
in the great wars of his time; and “his 
descriptions of campaigns and battles are 
certainly founded upon informations imparted 
by persons who had had a share in them, and 
in many particulars bear the stamp of unusual 
accuracy." These form the principal events 
for which the chronicle is of special value; and 
the domestic incidents of Edward III.’s reign 
receive little notice except for an interesting 
passage on the Black Death. Many details, 
however, regarding the deposition of Edward 
II., and the pathetic story of that king’s 
cruel sufferings, have come down to us through 
Stowe from Baker, who had obtained his 
information from Sir Thomas de la More, and 
from William Bishop, one of the dethroned 
monarch’s keepers. 

Baker lived till 1358, and was at work on 
his chronicle up to that time. Thus he had 
seen the glory of the early part of the reign 
of Edward III., without witnessing the 
shadows amid which it closed; so he is full 
of admiration for his “ gloriosus rex Anglie ” 
and of hatred for the “ tirannus Francorum,” 
as he calls Philip of Valois. Similarly 
John II. is always “ coronatus,” and not 
‘ ‘ rex." With his admiration for Edward III. 
there went, not unnaturally, warm sympathy 
for his father, whom he calls “ rex piissimus.” 
For Isabel, Mortimer, and Bishop Orleton, he 
does not attempt to conceal his dislike, while 
Thomas of Lancaster is in his eyes a traitor. 
This will suffice to indicatewhat is the colouring 
of Baker’s chronicle, and it is not such as to 
materially detract from his trustworthiness. 
He is most useful for the Scotch and French 
campaigns of Edward III.; and here, as 
already remarked, he seems to have had pecu¬ 
liarly good information. With regard to the 
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history of the captivity of Edward II, it 
must be remembered that it was, by Baker’s 
own statement, written down more than 
twenty years after the event, and should, 
therefore, be received with caution. But, 
despite the insertion of some curious stories, 
as on the death of Charles of Yalois (p. 36), 
Baker is in the main trustworthy. His 
weakest point is chronology. He not only 
adopts the unfortunate system of Murimuth, 
but makes a variety of blunders of his own, 
apparently due to the fact that he did not 
write from year to year. Probably he did 
not commence his work much before 1350, 
and certainly revised it as late as 1358 (ef. 
pp. 58, 76, and 155). The chronicle ends 
somewhat abruptly in 1356; but, from a 
phrase on p. 139—“ annali proximo dicendis ” 
—it would apparently have been continued, 
but for the author’s death. 

The only known MSS. are Bodley 761 and 
Cotton Appendix LI I. The latter contains 
only the reign of Edward III., from which we 
may conjecture that the histories of the two 
reigns were transcribed’separately—hence the 
mistake as to More. The former, which, in 
addition to the Chronicle, contains the short 
Chroniculum already referred to, is fully de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Thompson, who has found the 
probable original owner in one Thomas de 
Walmesford, a contemporary of Baker, and a 
dependent of the Bohuns—a family with which 
Baker himself was apparently connected. 

C. L. Klnqsfobd. 


Ihe Lambeth Conferences of 1867, 1878, and 

1888. Edited by Bandsll T. Davidson. 

(S.P.C.K.) 

The Lambeth Conference of Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has not in the 
past been regarded with much seriousness by 
the British public. Even Churchmen have 
failed to appreciate its importance or to find 
its proceedings worth their notice. But a 
glance at this excellently edited summary of 
the proceedings of the three conferences will 
convince every intelligent reader that his 
indifference has been foolish, and leave him 
with the conviction that the conference may 
very possibly be of immense importance in 
the future history of the English Church, and 
is certainly an experiment to be watched by 
thoughtful Englishmen with careful interest. 

In the politics of the future no question 
will be more anxiously canvassed than the 
possibility and the means of holding together 
in some sort of union not merely no min al the 
numerous members of the British empire. 
The expansion of England as soon as it is 
realised compels us to plan some provision 
against the disintegration which continually 
threatens unwieldy bodies; and an effort to 
unite for any object the English-speaking 
communities and secure from them united 
action challenges the attention of all good 
citizens. The Lambeth Conference is such 
an effort. It is a conference in which all 
churches of the Anglican Communion are or 
may be represented; and its object is to enable 
those churches to maintain and to realise their 
unity, and to prevent them from drifting 
apart either in discipline, doctrine, or ritual. 

The necessity of such a convention is proved 
clearly by the list of subjects reported upon 


by the first meeting in 1867. The functions 
and relations of synods—general, provincial, 
and diocesan—the nature and powers of courts 
of metropolitans, the method of electing a 
bishop, are not matters which can be left 
undecided, if the Anglican churches are to 
remain in vital union with each other. 
Bishop Selwyn, to whom especially the 
calling of the first conference was due, learned 
the importance of these questions of organisa¬ 
tion in his vast diocese of Hew Zealand; and 
the reading of the records of the conference 
enables us to realise how unregulated in their 
relations to each other the different provinces 
are, and how many serious questions of 
ecclesiastical politics have arisen in colonial 
and missionary dioceses, which must be 
settled by some central authority, if they are 
to be settled at all. The personal question 
of the position of Bishop Colenso was un¬ 
doubtedly a main cause of the calling of the 
first conference, and it is clear that the confer¬ 
ence was regarded by many as directed expressly 
against him. A desire to find some engine 
whereby he might be crushed plainly occasioned 
the demand in 1867 for some “ voluntary 
spiritual tribunal,” consisting of archbishops 
and bishops, to judge heresy in high places. 
In 1878 the report on “voluntary boards of 
arbitration ” declares that a “ Provincial Court 
of Appeal ’’ is all that is required, and the 
idea is no longer in the air that the confer¬ 
ence should seek to exert any disciplinary 
power. Besides the disturbing question of 
the alleged heresy of Colenso, the first con¬ 
ference was hampered by mistaken methods 
of procedure, which experience has enabled 
it successfully to avoid. 

The conferences of 1867 and 1878 are 
taken up almost entirely wi'h the discussion 
of questions of ecclesiastical organisation, all 
of them of great importance, but not of 
absorbing interest to the general reader. In 
1888 the subjects discussed are less technical 
and more popular. Four out of twelve 
reports are on “Intemperance,” “Purity,” 
“Observance of Sunday,” and “Socialism.” 
It is apparent that the conference is becoming 
not only a court for the arrangement of the 
mutual relations of dioceses and provinces, 
but also an occasion upon which bishops can 
discover how far they are agreed upon social 
matters of urgent interest, and can give 
expression to their agreement when arrived 
at. The discussions, in fact, show a tendency 
to divide into the three heads of doctrinal, 
political, and ethical or social. We can make 
only a very few notes on the reports, con¬ 
fining ourselves to those of 1888 on social 
matters. 

The report on “Purity” is the finest in 
the book. It is the best and strongest de¬ 
claration of Christian teaching on the subject 
with which we are acquainted. That the 
Church should feel the necessity and duty of 
holding a clear creed on the matter is a most 
healthy sign. 

The report on “ Intemperance ” will prob¬ 
ably dissatisfy some readers. It is the only 
report issued by the conference which can be 
said to take up an extreme view on the 
subject it treats of. Its uncompromising tone 
is perhaps due to the influence of the Bishop 
of London, who signs it on behalf of the 
committee. It insists that “ total abstainers 
live longer than other men,” and emphatic¬ 


ally recommends total abstinence as “the 
main weapon ” in the warfare against drunken¬ 
ness. “ The burden of the work must be 
borne by those who are willing to abstain 
entirely.” While the “fanaticism” of some 
teetotalers is reprehended, total abstinence is 
yet recommended to clergymen generally 
wherever intemperance has to be resisted. 
With the practical wisdom of this we heartily 
agree; but the conference found themselves 
unable to unanimously endorse the report, 
and merely "commended” it to “the con¬ 
sideration of the Church.” They also added 
a resolution that “ unfermented juice of the 
grape in the administration of the cup is un¬ 
warranted by the example of Our Lord, and 
is an unauthorised departure from the custom 
of the Catholic Church.” This resolution we 
regret. The British workman will never 
believe that Christ insisted on the alcohol 
which was doubtless present in the cup at 
the first institution. The expression “juice 
of the grape” might surely be allowed to 
reconcile difficulties. 

The report on Socialism will surprise many. 
It is clearly declared, after the quotation of 
several standard defioitions of Socialism, that 
“between Socialism as thus defined and 
Christianity there is obviously no necessary 
contradiction,” and also that “ government 
can do much to protect the class known as 
proletarians from the evil effects of unchecked 
competition.” Although the proposals of land 
and capital nationalisers are criticised severely 
they are yet treated with respect. Through¬ 
out the report the writers, while stating their 
own views honestly and clearly, fully admit 
the lofty morality of the Socialist ideals, and 
recognise that they are inspired by an honour¬ 
able desire to mitigate or abolish grievous and 
obvious evils. 

In the Encyclical Letter of 1888, there is 
a sentence on inspiration whioh we will 
quote: 

“The dangers arising from the hostile or 
sceptical temper and attitude are increased by 
the difficulty of determining how far our 
teaching and the popular acceptance of it can 
be harmonised with a due consideration for the 
views on inspiration, and especially on the 
character of tire discipline of the Old Testa¬ 
ment dispensation, which, although they have 
never received definite sanction in the Church, 
have been long and widely prevalent.” 

It is fortunate that the conference has usually 
expressed itself more clearly than in this very 
obscure and cautious sentence; but if we under¬ 
stand it rightly, it is a sharp criticism of the 
orthodox theory of the inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and as such it is welcome. 

We have no space for further comment, 
but a word must be said on the praiseworthy 
and successful efforts made by the writers of 
the reports to be brief and clear. Expressions 
of opinion from such a body as the Lambeth 
Conference can only fail to impress if they 
become too long or too intricate. The tempta¬ 
tion to tediousness has often proved too strong 
for assemblies of divines, and the world has 
consequently ignored their proceedings; but 
so far the Lambeth Conference has not hidden 
its doings in a cloud of words or under a 
mountain of documents. Even those who 
find the resolutions arrived at by such a large 
and responsible body of men too cautious, and 
are disposed to (complain of [them as ooca* 
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rionally reactionary and illiberal, must respect 
the solid and grave distinctness with which 
they are expressed. While the English 
Church can speak with a voice so clear, so 
brief, and so earnest, she will always get a 
hearing from Englishmen. 

We have said nothing on the vision of the 
Anglican Church of the future, which rises 
in our mind’s eye as we read the records of 
the conferences. The Church of England 
may become in another century a larger and 
more imposing organisation than even the 
Church of Home can ever claim to have been, 
and the Lambeth Conference may prove to 
have been the first step towards this consum¬ 
mation. But Borne has fallen because of her 
organisation. It is worth noticing that the 
English prelates seem fully aware that the 
principle of their organisation must be free¬ 
dom. and properly fearful of any proceedings 
which might interfere with the liberty of 
national churches. 

The Lean of Windsor deserves the highest 
praise for his careful and judicious editing. 
His narrative tells in thirty-four pages just 
what we want to know of the calling and 
history of the conferences without any super¬ 
fluous comment or oriticism. The arrangement 
of the volume is excellent. 

Ronald Bayne. 


An Aberdeenshire Village Propaganda Forty 

Tears Ago. By Kobert Harvey Smith. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglss.) 

This little volume (especially the introduction 
to it, which is written bv the author of 
Johnny Gib of Gushetneuk) is of much 
value because of the glimpses it gives of a 
man who, chiefly through the medium of the 
press, was not many years ago a considerable 
intellectual force in Aberdeen and that dis¬ 
trict of Scotland of which Aberdeen is the 
capital. Mr. Harvey Smith speaks with par¬ 
donable, but yet rather provincial if not 
parochial, enthusiasm of 

“ the great intellectual wave—popularly known 
as ‘The Mutual Instruction Movement’— 
which swept across the north-eastern counties 
of Scotland, rising to its highest level perhaps 
in 1852, and leaving behind it many permanent 
and far-reaching results.” 

The honorary president of the Mutual 
Instruction Union, which sprung out of 
this movement, was Mr. William McCombie, 
who, as farmer and philosopher, jour¬ 
nalist and religious teacher, was, within 
the memory of men of middle age, a 
notable personality in the North. A com¬ 
bination of la; man and eccloeiastic, at once 
prejudiced and tolerant, orthodox and hetero¬ 
dox, fond of new “ views ” of certain kinds, 
yet disinclined even to entertain others, 
he was from first to last an earnest student 
rather than a clear or convincing thinker. 
But he was interesting to young men, and 
took an interest in them. He was capable of 
inspiring them with his own ardour of feel¬ 
ing, although as a rule they did not long 
remain in the leading-strings of his somewhat 
confused ethico-religious thought. If not 
positively deserving of a full biography— 
although he is quite as deserving as many a 
Scotchman who has recently been accorded 
this dubious honour — Mr. McCombie cer¬ 


tainly merits all that has been said of him by 
Mr. Harvey Smith and Mr. Alexander. 

The Aberdeenshire village of Bhynie, in 
which the mutual instruction movement 
began, is situated in the well-known Gordon 
country, and in the valley at the foot of that 
remarkable conical mountain Tap o’ Noth. 
Its inhabitants were and are mainly steady 
well-to-do Seceder tradesmen and crofters. 
In such a community there is always a 
sprinkling of students; and so when, in 1846, 
the author of this volume, then about twenty 
years of age and preparing for a curriculum 
in the university of Aberdeen, set about 
starting a literary society of a somewhat 
different type from any previously existing, 
he found eleven kindred spirits to join him 
in forming “ The Bhynie Mutual Instruction 
Class.” “Mutual instruction” consisted 
chiefly in the reading of essays on non¬ 
religious topics; and it proved so contagious 
that, by the help of a Corresponding Com¬ 
mittee, branch societies were established in 
the villages in the vicinity of Bhynie. Female 
instruction olasses were also formed. Finally 
the various societies were federated, after a 
fashion, into a Mutual Instruction Union, with 
a monthly organ of its own styled The Rural 
Echo. The success of this propaganda, which 
seems to have held its own for about a gene¬ 
ration, may be judged by such facts as the 
increase of the first Bhynie class from 12 
members to 586 in a few years, the delivering 
of 126 lectures, and the issue of 10,260 copies 
of periodicals and pamphlets written entirely 
by members of the classes and published by 
the societies or the union. In all quarters of 
Scotland village literary societies of one kind or 
another have flourished fitfully, but it may be 
doubted if any have been animated by such 
enthusiasm and sustained purpose as those 
which took origin in Bhynie more than thirty 
years ago. 

Mr. Harvey Smith devotes a very consider¬ 
able portion of his book to those alumni 
of the original Bhynie class who, after 
leaving it, gained distinction of one kind or 
another in life. It is here that Mr. Smith’s 
enthusiasm for his subject becomes somewhat 
too pronounced, as when he notes that “ one 
of the future leader-writers of The Thunderer 
and one of the coming conductors of old 
Blackwood’s Magazine sat ride by side as 
members of the Bhynie class.” The late 
Mr. James Macdonell—most brilliant of Aber¬ 
donians—and Mr. Alexander Allardyce, the 
author of The City of Sunshine and the editor 
of Bamsay of Ochtertyne, and Charles Kirk¬ 
patrick Sharpe, deserve most honourable men¬ 
tion in a book of this kind; but such a 
sentence as I have quoted suggests too much 

The divinely gifted man 

Whose life in low estate began.” 

One of the best chapters in this book 
is, to all intents and purposes, written 
by Mr. Allardyce. It is a sketch of Peter 
Smith, one of the “fathers” of Bhynie—a 
shrewd old Scotchman, who took an interest 
both in the work of the Mutual Instruction 
class and in the welfare of individual members. 

Mr. Harvey Smith means well, and, on 
the whole, has done well. His book ought to 
help in stimulating a love of literature and 
of discussion in rural Scotland. 

"William "Wallace. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Story of a Marriage. By L. Baldwin. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tumbledown Farm. By Alan Muir. In 2 

vols. (Spencer Blackett.) 

Both of this Parish. By Algernon Gissing. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Romanes of Poeilipo. By Mrs. Woollaston 

White. (Eglinton.) 

A Little Fool. By John Strange Winter. 

(White.) 

Minnie Hartford; or, Others, not Self. 

By Mrs. Yon Kranichfeld - Gardner. 

(Trubner.) 

It is not often that we get a good story 
descriptive of a misalliance deliberately con¬ 
tracted as a social experiment, in pursuance 
of certain philanthropic and philosophical 
principles. Mr. Walter Besant all but did it 
for us some years ago in his Monks of Thelema ; 
and it is scarcely possible that the author of 
The Story of a Marriage can be unaware that 
up to a certain point he is making his hero 
tread with singular exactness in the steps of 
Alan Dunlop. The last-mentioned gentleman 
was, however, saved at the eleventh hour 
from the consequences of his infatuation 
through the kind offices of some sensibly dis¬ 
posed friends, who conveyed the intended 
bride away and married her to the game- 
keeper. Mr. Baldwin has had the courage to 
carry out Laurence Temple’s courtship to 
the bitter end, and to lay before us the twelve 
months’ married experiences of a highly 
cultured enthusiast united to a woman who 
is not only exceptionally selfish and stupid, 
suoh as women in any rank of life might be, 
but is too hopelessly plebeian in tastes and 
aspirations and too soulless in character to 
understand in the faintest degree her husband’s 
ideals or to share any taste with him in 
common. Notwithstanding the comparison 
which the author has invited between his own 
work and that of one of the masters of modem 
fiction, it must be acknowledged that in cer¬ 
tain respects Mr. Baldwin survives the ordeal 
remarkably well. Though seldom brilliant, 
he is never for a moment dull or guilty of 
penning a line that is beside the main purpose 
of his narrative; and his writing displays a 
well-digested observation of the habits and 
conversational peculiarities of the lower 
classes, the recognition of which ought to 
serve him as a passport to considerable success 
as a novelist. 

Tumbledown Farm professes to be written 
by “Dr.” Book, village chemist of a small 
town in North Devon, with revisions and 
corrections by Miss Millicent Hervey, daughter 
of the local squire. This divided authorship 
is announced in an introductory chapter, in 
order to account for the appearance through¬ 
out the work of poetical imagery and senti¬ 
ment side by side with certain homely and 
pithy views of life from the plebeian side, 
reminding us— si parva licet , fro. —of one of 
the many attractive features of Mr. Blaok- 
more’s Loma Boone. Mr. Alan Muir is a 
spirited writer; and the present novel is by no 
means deficient either in sensational incident 
or in pathos, while the plot possesses some 
distinct elements of originality. The central 
idea is a contrast between Bohemianism, as 
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represented in the person of a girl of healthy 
instincts brought up amid dissolute surround¬ 
ings, and respectability, ss embodied in a 
feeble-souled young man, who first wins her 
heart, and then transfers his allegiance, from 
prudential motives, to a -village maiden whose 
antecedents and conventionality are less im¬ 
peachable. The tale, though rather awkwardly 
broken up into two distinct parts, maintains 
its interest throughout, and ends in a manner 
satisfactory, not only to the reader, but even 
to the village apothecary, whose sympathies 
and prejudices have from the first been 
enlisted on the side of respectability and 
against the Bohemian heroine. 

. As stated on its title page, Both of this 
Parish is “ a story of the byways,” the action 
being entirely confined to the dull seclusion of 
a country village. It mainly concerns Hector 
Tranmere, rector of Wancote, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, an unpopular and unamiable man of 
rather questionable morals, whose life is 
embittered by a guilty secret, which finally 
comes to light at the end of the second volume. 
His only son, having been supplanted in his 
father’s affections by a young man named 
Ordway, abandons his home for some years, 
and returns to find his mother just dead, and 
Ordway on the point of marrying Esther, the 
woman for whom he had himself long enter¬ 
tained an affection. The marriage takes place, 
ahd'tums out an unhappy one ; and Ordway, 
having accomplished the pecuniary ruin of the 
rector, meets his death at the hands of the 
latter in a struggle which proves fatal to them 
both. On the whole the story can scarcely be 
pronounced a lively one. It may prove 
interesting to those who find pleasure in 
tales of country life, and can peruse without 
impatience any amount of village gossip care¬ 
fully, and to all appearance correctly, recorded 
in provincial vernacular. But none of the 
characters are particularly interesting; and 
the dialogue, though no doubt a faithful 
enough representation of possible conversa¬ 
tions, seldom displays the humour and piquancy 
which alone render such representations 
enjoyable. 

In the absence of any statement to the con¬ 
trary, it is only due to the author of A 
Romanos of Posilipo to assume the complete 
originality of her work. She maybe credited, 
therefore, with having thoroughly imbibed 
the sentimental atmosphere of Italian fiction, 
and with having reproduced in a marvellously 
faithful manner the turns of expression 
familiar to readers of that class of literature. 
The fortunes of governesses or companions, of 
dubious parentage but of exceptional personal 
attractions, are a stock theme with novelists; 
and so far the subject of Mrs. WooUaston 
White’s romance can scarcely be said to 
possess any uncommon features. Nevertheless, 
it may safely be conjectured that the mishaps 
of the heroine will excite all the sympathy 
which beauty in distress is warranted to 
create; while her parentage, which is even¬ 
tually discovered to connect her by blood with 
a noble English family, ought presumably to 
set at rest every doubt as to her being a 
suitable match for the Marchese di Caatello a 
nobleman of surpassing wealth and prestige, 
who, to secure an affection uninfluenced by 
mercenary considerations, has wooed her under 
the disguise of a professor of language and the 


violin. The novel must not, however, be 
understood to be a mere record of sensational 
adventure. The writing is of a decidedly 
high class throughout, and bears witness to 
artistic refinement and vigorous descriptive 
power on the part of the author. 


It would scarcely be possible to write a 
more charming novelette than A Littls Fool, 
by the author of Bootle's Baby. That the 
scene should be laid in a garrison town, and 
that the interest should centre in “ the 
military ” and its love affairs, is a thing only 
to be expected of the author “to whom,” Mr. 
Buskin declares, “ we owe the most finished 
and faithful rendering ever yet given of the 
character of the British soldier.” However, 
in the story under notice we have less of the 
soldier himself and more of the ladies whose 
role it is to captivate his heart. Mrs. Darrell, 
a widow of slender means, has three daughters, 
the eldest, Yiolet, being all that a heroine 
should be; and the youngest, Madge, an 
impetuous, outspoken, and handsome girl, who 
will probably commend herself a 9 favourably 
as her sister to the reader; while Georgie, the 
“ little fool ” of the title-page, is the emptiest- 
headed of flirts, and unites in herself an 
inordinate love of admiration and mischievous 
disregard for truth which cause the principal 
complications of the tale. Every page in the 
book is entertaining; and the final turn of 
events which enables the self-absorbed little 
coquette to point to her sisters as the really 
mercenary members of the family, while she 
herself poses as a spectacle of true distinter- 
estedness, has about it a subtle touch of irony 
worthy to be classed among the author’s best 
effects in fiction. 

It is a misfortune for the Sunday story 
book, or moral tale for the young, when it 
falls into the hands -of the novel reviewer. 
It is the latter’s business to pass judgment on 
various qualities of strong meat served up to 
a public which requires something more 
piquant than records of passive innocence or 
self-abnegating humility to whet its appetite; 
and the task has to be undertaken from a 
worldly, if not positively cynical, standpoint, 
which leaves little room for the tender 
appreciation which well-meant exhortations 
to virtue deserve. Mrs. von Eranichfeld- 
Gardner’s Minnie Hartford is dedicated by 
the author to her young pupils at Stuttgart, 
in grateful recognition of the love and 
sympathy shown to her during eighteen years’ 
tuition among them. Both title and dedica¬ 
tion sufficiently indicate the nature of the 
contents. Minnie Hartford is a girl who 
suffers a school friend to take away from under 
her eyes the man upon whom she herself had 
aet her heart, and consents, when pressed, to 
assist in smoothing the way for a marriage 
between the young couple. It would be a 
cruel and unworthy act to lay much stress 
on the fact that, side by side with its pictures 
of the beauty of unselfishness, the book also 
shows how one of the opposite developments, 
known as “ an eye to the main chance,” often 
succeeds in getting a tolerably good time of it 
in this world; also that the heroine—if such 
she may be called—whatever may have been 
her other amiable qualifications, certainly 
failed to make herself attractive to young 
men. None but the most ill-natured of 
cavillers would willingly condemn a story 
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written with so praiseworthy an intention 
and overflowing from end to end with such 
pure-minded sentiment. At the same time 
no amount of commendable purpose on the 
part of the author can of itself justify either 
the carelessness with which the work has 
been executed, or certain colloquial solecisms 
occurring here and there in its pages, which 
might have been avoided, had the proofs been 
submitted for correction to some competent 
acquaintance, who had not, like the author 
been absent eighteen years from Englial, soil! 
The habit, for instance, of using such a 
phrase as “the old gent” or “the good old 
gent ” (pp. 123, 165), ought to be more 
honoured in the breach than in the observ¬ 
ance; while the orthographical and typo¬ 
graphical errors of the book are beyond 
enumeration. John- Baeeow Allbh. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


7wn SrTA XI Mark Andre Baffalovieh. 
(Walter Scott.) Mr. Baffalovieh puts a pleasant 
legend on his title-page, which the reader 
fondly imagines may help him to understand 
the book. It certainly throws some light upon 
the title. 1 


One knocked at the Beloved's Doorsaith this 
legend—“and a Voice asked from within, ‘Who 
is there f and he answered ‘It is I.» Then the 
Voice said, ‘This house will not hold Me and 
iDee. Ana the Door was not opened. Then 
went the Lover into the Desert, and fasted, and 
prayed in solitude. And after a year he returned 
and knocked again at the Door. And again the 
Voice asked, * Who is there?‘and ho said‘It is 
1 byseif . and the Door was opened to him.” 


The legend is suggestive enough. Perfect love 
involves a complete surrender. The lover loses 
himself to find all that he would possess and be in 
the object of his love. Bat no lover in his senses 
would do this unless the object were worthy of 
such unselfish devotion, and the “beloved” 
apostrophised in this curious medley of verses 
u “7 no means so. Her poet is a creature of 
whims and passions, whose moods vary with 
ttie weather, but she is inconstancy itself. 
Perhaps she does not relish the candour of 
some of his addresses—as this, for instance: 


“ Your frank and foolish beauty is my pain, 
Because I do not love you for your fairness. 
Your colour as mere colour I disdain; 

Ere time's unpainting I behold its bareness.’ 1 

A young beauty addressed in this fashion 
would do scant justice to her charms if she did 
not tease her poet in return. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of the pangs she causes him, he has 
moments of pleasant satisfaction, when the 
verses he indites to her are as pretty as she 
could wish. Here are a couple that ought to 
have carried persuasion with them : 


11 Give me a little that I may 
Believe that much is mine; 

Give me a moment of each day, 

Or write to me a line. 

,c A bird that sips a drop of dew 
Looks up and sees the sky, 

And after anything of you, 

O dearest, so do I.” 

If her heart was touched by this sweet appeal, 
the flutter of joy or pity she felt could only 
have been a passing sensation. She must soon 
have relapsed into her old ooquettishness ; for 
her foolish lover shortly afterwards complains 
thathe is shivering in the sun, burn in gin the cold 
winds, and that the darkness wearies his eyes 
like a flame. Perhaps that is the way of son- 
netteering lovers. A day came—or a night— 
that ought to have satisfied these young 
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persons that neither was a fit mate for the 
other. The incident is thus described: 

“ The night was dark and scented sweet, 

I left behind me fear and doubt, 

And through the darkness at our feet, 

We heard the water slowly meet 
The pleasant shore, and we looked out, 
And quenching fears and poor regrets 
For ever, in me still affection 
Bose which most surely never sets. 

I said: ‘ Look down, a star’s reflection.’ 
You said: ‘ O no, a cigaret's.’ ” 

And the unromantic reader will no doubt say 
she was right. She was content with the prose 
of life, and, after all, who could wonder P 
Battle and After. By R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Tyrwhitt’s verse is graceful 
and scholarly, but the ohief piece in the present 
volume suffers as a poem from a tendency to 
preaching. Serjeant Thomas Atkins—better 
known as " Tommy Atkins ”—is shot down at 
Abou Elea, and the poet tells his experience after 
death. His soul is accosted by its guide, who 
prepares it for the Yale of Tears, through which 
it must pass before it can attain to the delights 
of heaven. But we oannot fancy the poor 
soul, in the first surprise of its new sensations, 
listening with much intelligent understanding to 
such a speech as this: 

'' Mark thou—as Force and Matter upon earth 
Are His, His Hand and working and effect, 

So Love is Force in this His spirit-world, 

And sways all Being with a steadfast law 
And searches out all Spirit, and pervades 
And permeates every willing soul with joy ; 

’Tis our Attraction and our Atmosphere : 

Those, then, who loved not, neither sought His 
love. 

It finds them here—they feel it otherwise. 

For like the centre on a falling stone 
It bears coercive on the loveless soul.” 

When Mr. Tyrwhitt keeps clear of theology and 
metaphysics he writes with much better effect. 
As, for instance, in his description of the 
battle: 

" The Wells, the Wells in an hour—their masses 
were closing fast. 

Long we had waited, and thirsted, but all oomes 
round at last; 

Water and battle—O sweeter than voices of loves 
and dears 

Was the word to form up square: and we 
marched on the Desert spears. 

*' Their long-range bullets oame plashing among us 
now and then, 

Chance shots of the coward, they always pick 
out the bravest men— 

Stewart, Darcy, Earle—not a moment now for 
words or tears; 

They were on us, hammer and tongs, the herds 
of the Desert spears. • 

“ They were on us, the plucky blackguards, in 
even-rushing form; 

With no more notion of stopping than rooks 
before the storm; 

We were deadly thirsty, and didn’t run much 
to British cheers; 

But we all held straight and low, and down went 
the Desert spears. 

“ And the volleys cut them in lanes; and the file- 
fire rolled and pealed: 

There were ten of ’em speared the Colonel: 'twas 
his and their last field. 

Two I shot—and—a pang, and a crash, and a 
blindness gray— 

And heaven and earth—and the battle—the whole 
of it sailed away.” 

Poem. By Horace Smith. (Macmillan.) If 
it were not that the production of good verse 
is now so frequent as to make the accomplish¬ 
ment seem an ordinary one, Mr. Smith might 
take some rank among minor poets. There is 
matter in this volume that would have made a 
reputation a hundred years ago; now, it will 
represent only a graceful addition to the 
writer’s other claims to regard. But such a 


little gem as the following poem deserves better 
treatment than to be read and forgotten: 

“ Under the poroh !— 

Gleamed her white dress in shade 
Through the half-opened door; 

Then came her little faoe 
Nearer my own, 

Under the poroh. 

“ Under the trees! — 

Shadow and sunlight played 
Over the grassy floor, 

Over the rosy faoe, 

Close to my own, 

Under the trees. 

“ Under the stars !—■ 

Oh the wild love we made ! 

Oh the fond vows we swore ! 

Oh the pale tender faoe!— 

My own, my own ! 

Under the stars ! ” 

Mr. Smith’s blank verse, though now and 
then a little prolix, is pleasant to read. Here 
is a happy illustration, which we take from 
“ A Sketch,” the subject of the sketoh being 
the gentle parish priest: 

“ There are lights 

Whose flame is glorious as the stars of heaven, 
And like the stars they vanish in the clouds ,* 

But his was as a beacon on the shore 
Shining through calm and storm.” 

The Children, and other Verses. By Charles M. 
Dickinson. (Sampson Low.) The first of these 
poems, “The Children,” has enjoyed a well- 
deserved reputation in this country for many 
years, and it has been oommonly attributed to 
Charles Diokens. This mistake probably arose 
from the resemblance of Mr. Dickinson’s name 
to Dickens’s; but the tenderly pathetic character 
of the poem might well have caused it to be 
asoribed to the author of’Dowd Capper field and 
Dombey. The poem, however, is American, 
as its author also is; and it reminds us of 
another American poem, Longfellow’s “The 
Children’s Hour,” though it is possible that 
Mr. Dickinson’s poem was written before 
Longfellow’s. Some of the verses have a charm 
that is due in part only to the poet, and for the 
rest to the children who, as we read them, seem 
to inspire them: 

“ When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 

The little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good night and be kissed; 

Oh, the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace ! 

Oh, the smiles that are halos of heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face I 
• * • • • 

“ The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod ; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God; 

My heart is the dungeon of darkness 
Where I shut them for breaking a'rule; 

My frown is sufficient correction; 

My .love is the law of the school.” 

The same tenderness and happiness of fancy 
that are observable in this poem are to be 
found also in nearly every other in the volume. 
We can only make one more quotation, but the 
melody and pleasant imagery of the following 
lines are to us irresistible: 

“ 1st ths Garotn 
“ When the night comes down 
Over field and town. 

And hides all the flowers and meadow daisies, 

I turn my eyes to the blossoming skies, 

To the far- off gardens of Paradise, 

The mistletoe boughs in the starry mazes, 

The daisy borders, white and dense, 

And the nebulous meadows of innocence; 

To the radiant spots 
Of forget-me-nots, 


The jasmine Harp; and twinkling down, 

The anemones in the Northern Grown; 

To the tiger-lily that nods and glows 
In the crescent bed of the larger Lion, 

The stars of Bethlehem and Sharon’s rose, 

And the great white river that heavenward goes, 
And waters each plant and flower, then flows 
Bight on to the beautiful city of Zion; 

And my heart is so filled with the wondrous 
view, 

That it overflows in reverent praises, 

And mourns no more for the violets blue, 

For the roses sweet and the meadow daisies.” 

Day Dreams in a Devon Valley. By Nelson 
Rich Tyerman. (Torquay: Andrew Iredale.) 
Much day-dreaming, and perhaps also the 
luxuriance of his Devon valleys, have induced 
in Mr. Tyerman a habit of fantastio phraseology 
which he would do well to throw off. No 
amount of “ starry silences,” or skies of “ dumb 
azure,” or “ flower dust,” or “ angel smiles,” 
or “ song burthens ”—or the like imaginable 
things—will furnish a writer with the materials 
of a poet. But though Mr. Tyerman’s stock- 
in-trade is too largely of this character, he can 
write pleasant verses, as witness these: 

“ Lost Lots. 

“ Poor Love hath lost his way 
In the merry month of May! 

Wrapt in a world of dreams, 

Blinded with his own beams, 

Poor Love hath lost his way! 

“ And he strays like a helpless child 
Deep, deep in his woodlands wild ; 

Though born Spring’s sceptre to wield 
O’er river and forest and field, 

Love wanders, a hapless child. 

11 And the merry month of May 
Laughs to see Love astray; 

Pelts him with showers and flowers 
Till like a small bird Love cowers, 

Afeard of his own month May! 

“ And he sobs amid May’s sweet song 
For all her loving wrong ; 

Till the fond earth turns to hear 
The ohime of Love's tear on tear 
From the music of May’s best song. 

“ Then the fearful month of May 
Hastens Love's tears to stay ; 

Drinks with her sunbeams those showers, 

And lights Love's way with her flowers 
To the warm rose-heart of May.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan announce for the 
autumn season a new volume of poems by Lord 
Tennyson. Mr. Browning’s new volume will 
also, we believe, be published in October. From 
Mr. Swinburne we had a series of poems and 
ballads only last spring ; but we understand 
that his next book will be a collection of 
oritioal essays upon Ben Jonson, part at least 
of which has already appeared in the Fort¬ 
nightly. 

A NEW revised edition of that valuable and 
learned historical work, Elton’s Origins of Eng¬ 
lish History, is in the printer's hands, and will 
be ready by Christmas. 

We are glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan 
inland to follow up their cheap series of Charles 
Kingsley’s popular works with a similar edition 
of the works of Tom Hughes (it is impossible to 
call him by his proper title, His Honour Judge 
Hughes). Tom Brown's School-Days will be 

f iublished in October; Tom Brown at Oxford 
which has stood the wear of time less well) 
in the following month ; and The 8couring of 
the White Horse, with The Ashen Fagot in the 
same volume, later on. All will have the 
original illustrations by Richard Doyle, A. 
Hughes, and 8. P. Hall. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the pr.-ss a 
memoir of the late Bishop McDougall, of 
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Labium, who already possesses a niche in 
literature by the lines of his friend, Charles 
Kingsley: 

“ Never with MoDi ugall 
Bagged a brace of apes.” 

A collection of Slavonic Folk-Tale* from 
various sources, collected and translated by the 
Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, is announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. The volume will contain, besides 
a general preface, a short introduction to each 
group of tales according to its nationality. 

Me. W. Clark Russell’s new story* 
Marooned , will be issued next week, in three 
vols., by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

The first part of an illustrated serial edition of 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s Holy Land and the 
Bible will be published on September 26, by 
Messrs. 'Cassell & Co. The designs for the 
illustrations have been prepared by Mr. Henry 
A. Harper, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
who has spent several years in the East pre¬ 
paring drawings for the work. 

Messrs. Skeffinoton will shortly issue 
Btoriei Jolly, Storiee Ntw, Stories Strange, and 
Stories True, a series of tales for boys and girls. 
The writers include the following: H. C. 
Adams, R. M. Ballantyne, S. Baring Gould, 
Alioe Corkran, G. Manville Fenn, Agnes 
Giberne, G. A. Henty, Katharine S. Macquoid, 
Mrs. Molesworth, and 0. M. Tonge. The same 
firm will also publish a story for children by 
Mrs. Macquoid, entitled Pepin, the Dancing 
Bear, with illustrations be Percy Macquoid. 

The next volume in the series of “Canter¬ 
bury Poets ” will be Poems of Leigh Hunt and 
Thomas Hood, edited by Mr. Julian Harwood. 

The Theosophioal Publishing Company 
announce the following works: The Key to 
Theosophy and The Voice of the Silence, by H. P. 
Blavatsky; The Astral Light, by Nizida; 
Can it be Love t by W. C. Eldon Sergeant; 
Gossip about the Bosicrucians, by Franz Hart¬ 
mann. 

The Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Com¬ 
pany announoe : A Manchester Shirtmaker: a 
Realistic Story of To-day, by John Law; After 
Shipwreck, by J. Owen; A Tale of the Franco- 
German War, by A. T. Story ; Ruby, a novel, 
by Amje Reade, &c. 

The library committee of the corporation of 
London have been empowered by the oourt of 
common council to devote a sum not exceeding 
£1000 to the production of a new work in 
two volumes, illustrating, so far as may be 
from the city’s own archives, the history of the 
city of London from the earliest times. The 
object of the work is to show the pre-eminent 
position occupied by the city of London, and 
the important function it has exercised in the 
shaping and making of England, the distinctive 
feature of the history being a record of the lives 
and deeds of those remarkable men who have 
filled in succession through seven centuries the 
highest civic office to which it is possible to 
attain, and an illustration of the influence of 
London and its lord mayors at many of the 
most critical periods of our history. 

Mb. T. O. Smith, of Longridge, near Preston, 
will shortly issue by subscription a History of 
Ribchester. The chapter dealing with the 
Roman antiquities has been contributed by the 
Rev. Jonathan Shortt, vicar of Hoghton. 
Among other special features will be an account 
of the parish church library, which was formed 
in 1684 and disappeared only a few years ago; 
extracts from the account books of “ the gentle¬ 
men and four-and-twenty ” of the parish, 
which go back for more than two centuries; 
and information about early lords of the manor, 
fiom the Townley MS8. and other sources. 
The book will be illustrated with a large-scale 


map, a plan of Roman Ribchester, and several 
full-page engravings. 

Mr. William Andrews of Hull will con¬ 
tribute to the next volume of Smith’s Old 
Yorkshire a paper entitled “A Nobleman’s 
Household in Tudor Times.” 

The Chaucer Society’s plan goes on of 
giving, under the editorship of Prof. Zupitza, 
a sample “ Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale ” from 
every unprinted MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
with a sketch of the contents of the MS. The 
society’s copier, Mr. Thomas Austin, has done 
all the Cambridge, Oxford, and Cheltenham 
MS3., and Lord Leicester’s at Holkham. The 
British Museum M8S. will come next, and then 
the outlying ones at Lincoln, &c. Dr. Furnivall 
has done the Lichfield and Haistwell MSS., 
the latter of which (Tyrwhitt’s Askew 2) has 
since been bought by the Museum at the 
Perkins sale. A friend of Prof. Zupitza will 
do the Naples MS. and the fragment at Paris. 
The late Henry Bradshaw had often promised 
Dr. Furnivall to let the Chaucer Society print 
his “contents” of all the Tales’ MSS.; but 
repeated application for these sketches sinoe his 
death has failed to get them, and so the work 
has all to be done over again. 

Dr. Furnivall has sent to press the first 
section of the Ordinances of the Guild of St. 
MaryatLichfield,intheEnglish of Henry VIII.’s 
time. Collation with the Latin of Richard II. 
shows that the translator often misunderstood 
or purposely improved, his original. The 
latter, for instance, ordered that the Gild 
tenants should do their accustomed servioes 
due to the chief lord of the fee, and then pay 
their rent to the Gild. The worthy master 
thought this was not pious enough, and so 
turned the performance of the feudal services 
into “Do honour to godd.” Who else oould 
be capitalis dominus ? 

Mr. Jesse Quail has resigned the editorship 
of the Northern Daily Telegraph, which was 
established at Blackburn three years ago. 

The public library at Berlin has recently 
acquired two MSS., one of Remigius Super 
Matheum, of the tenth to the eleventh century, 
and the other containing the Commentaries of 
Eustathios and others on the Nikomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. The first MS. is of special 
importance, since only one copy of the work, 
written in the sixteenth century, has hitherto 
been known, and even this is now lost. The 
second MS., which is of the fifteenth oentury, 
will be of service for the edition of the Com¬ 
mentators on Aristotle which is being prepared 
by the Berlin Academy. The two MSS. come 
from the collection of Carlo Morbio, which was 
lately offered for sale at Leipzig. The Univer¬ 
sity of Halle secured 400 parchment MSS. for 
its library from this sale, some of them belong¬ 
ing to the tenth century, and containing much 
material for the history of Germany and 
Austria. A number of Italian MSS. in the 
collection, which possess a special interest for 
the historians of German law, have been pur¬ 
chased for the Jurists’ Library at Leipzig. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

Messrs. Longmans have made arrangements 
to supplement their “Epochs of Modem His¬ 
tory,” by a short series of books treating of the 
history of America, which will be published 
—in England and the United States— 
under the general title “ Epochs of American 
History.” The series will be under the editor¬ 
ship of Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, assistant 
professor of history in Harvard College. Each 
volume will oontain about 260 pages, with full 
marginal analysis, working bibliographies, 
maps, introductions, and index. The volumes 
in preparation are: The Colonies (1492-1763), 


by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin; Forma¬ 
tion of the Union (1763-1829), by the editor of 
the series; Division and Re-union (1829-1889), 
by Woodrow Wilson, professor of history and 
political economy in Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness has been 
giving his holidays to work at his “ Variorum ” 
edition of As You Like It. When that is done 
he means to try and dear another play in a 
year, and then rest altogether, as he says he is 
growing old and tired. But he writes of Rosa¬ 
lind in a strain which makes one believe that 
he is only eighteen. Let us hope that she will 
inspire him to live and work till his "Vari¬ 
orum” edition has included all Shakspere’s 
works. 

From a letter in the New York Nation, of 
August 29, from Prof. C. E. Norton, we learn 
that the American Archaeological Institute have 
by no means abandoned their intention to exca¬ 
vate the site of Ddphi, provided that they can 
obtain the funds necessary to pay for the ex¬ 
propriation of the inhabitants of Castri. 

Mr. Paul Leicester Ford, of Brooklyn, 
announces two bibliographical works for im¬ 
mediate publication: American Bibliography: 
a check-list of bibliographies, catalogues, 
reference lists, and lists of authorities of 
American books and subjeots. The book will 
contain 1070 titles, arranged according to 
subjeots under 19 divisions and 160 sub¬ 
divisions, with a classification of oontents and 
an authors’ index. Franklin Bibliography: a 
list of books written by or relating to Benjamin 
Franklin. The total number of titles and 
references given will be 1500, the list of works 
written wholly or in part by Franklin amount¬ 
ing to 600, and his pseudonyms being 60. 

The September number of the Political Science 
Quarterly Review (issued in this oountry by Mr. 
Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Pre» 
Warehouse) contains the following articles: 
“James E. Thorold Rogers,” by Prof. W.J. | 
Ashley, of Toronto, formerly of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege, Oxford ; a first paper on “EnglishIrfgal 
History,” by Prof. F. W. Maitland, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; “Town Rule in Connec¬ 
ticut,” by Mr. Clarence Doming; "Fam 
Mortgages,” by Mr. W. F. Mappin; “ The Rail¬ 
road Indemnity Lands,” by Mr. F. P. Powers; 
“Italian Immigration,” by Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler. 

We have received a copy of Caspar’s Directory 
of the American Book, News and Stationery Trade 
(Milwaukee), which may be obtained in this 
country from Mr. B. F. Stevens. For frontis¬ 
piece there is a steel engraving of a portrait of 
the late Frederick Ley. lt, founder of the New 
York Publishers’ Weekly. The directory prop® 
consists of no less than 1261 pages, arranged 
under five different headings. Then follows » 
long list of works of various kinds useful for 
bibliographers and librarians, classified accord¬ 
ing to countries; and, finally, a vooabulary of 
technical terms in English, French, German, 
Italian, Dutch, Latin, Greek, &c. Altogether, 
the work is a monument of much well-directed 
and intelligent labour. 

The eighth annual report has reached us 
of the (American) Dante Society (Cambridge, 
U.8.). Besides recording the publication of 
Prof. Fay’s Concordance of the “ Divina Corn- 
media,” reviewed in the Academy of Febru¬ 
ary 23, it announces that some members of 
Harvard University have undertaken the com¬ 
pilation, by a system of oo-operation, of a 
Concordance of the Vita Nuova and the 
Oatizoniere, which the sooiety may hereafter 
publish. Mr. W. C. Lane, assistant librarian 
of Harvard, furnishes his usual Dante biblio¬ 
graphy for the year 1888. A new feature u 
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the printing in full of a prize essay, by Mr. 
G. R. Carpenter, on “The Episode of the 
Donna Pietosa,” in which he attempts to recon¬ 
cile the statements in the Vita Nuova and the 
Gonvito conoeming Dante’s life in the years 
after the death of Beatrice, and before the 
beginning of the Divina Commedia. His con¬ 
clusions—as opposed to the theories of Scartazzini 
and Gardttcoi—are that the “ donna pietosa ” 
was a symbol for Dante’s love for and study 
of philosophy; that the Gonvito, written after 
Dante went into exile, is completely to be 
trusted so far as its testimony to Dante’s life 
goes ; and that the Vita Nuova, being written 
not long after the episode of the “ donna 
pietosa,” is an imaginative work, to be used 
with caution in regard to dates and facts. We 
notice that the number of English members of 
the society has now increased to four; it ought 
to be much larger, for there is nothing local in 
the work of the society, apart from its library. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A MINIATURE. 

Y*s, he was a seaman true. 

With his coat of British blue, 

And his buttons bright as gold; 
And he worshipped at the shrine 
Of a great-great-aunt of mine, 

As became a sailor bold. 

And he pleaded not in vain, 

For she gave him love again; 

And thought that through her life, 
Her strength and stay should be 
This hero of the sea, 

Who wooed her for his wife. 

But he—his grave is deep ; 

The Baltic billows sweep 
And surge above his breast; 

And she—when grey and old, 

In quiet Eaglish mould 
Tney laid her to her rest. 

0 yes, a simple tale 
For you who love of frail 
And faulty vows to sing; 

And it happened long ago, 

But hearts were hearts, you know, 
When George the Third was king. 

M. G. W. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The September part of the Antiquary con¬ 
tains an excellent paper on the recent meeting 
of the Archaeological Association at Lincoln, 
by Mr. Boaoh-Smith. That on “ Ancient 
Trackways in England,” by Mr. Houghton 
Spencer, if expanded into a volume, might be 
worthy of oareful consideration; at present it 
suffers from being contracted into too small 
a space. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for September 
contains the conclusion of Leenderz's discussion 
of Bauwenhoff’s philosophy of religion in its 
relation to Slant; Chavannes on the ideal 
religion; Oort on Ezekiel xix., xxi. 18, 19, 20, 
24, 25. Also reviews of books on philosophy, 
folklore, and early Christian literature. Van 
Manen’s criticisms of Baumgartner’s prize essay 
on the unity of the Shepherd of Hennas may be 
specially mentioned. Notices of Nowack’a 
edition of Hupfold on the Psalms, Strack’s 
Pislce Aboth, Schwab’s completed French trans¬ 
lation of the Talmud of Jerusalem, Arm¬ 
strong’s What do we know of God ? in its Dutch 
translation, and Kingsley as a Comforter (a 
Dutch version of the book of extracts called De 
Profundis) by Oort, complete the number. 
Kingsley seems, in fact, to be extending his 
popularity on the Continent, in spite of what 
Dr. Oort calls his Anglican dogmatio theology. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.'S 
ANNO UNOEMENTS. 

General Literature. —A New Volume of Poems, 
by Lord Tennyson; A New Volume of Essays, 
by Prof. Huxley; “ The Elements of Politics,” 
by Prof. Henry Sidgwiok; “Problems of 
Greater Britain,” by Sir Charles Dilke, with 
maps, in 2 vols.; “ Wild Beasts and their Ways 
in Asia, Africa, America,” from 1845-18i8, by 
8ir Samuel W. Baker, with illustrations; “ Lec¬ 
tures and Essays,” by Prof. E. Bay Lankester; 
“ On Style: with Other Studies in Literature,” 
by Walter Pater ; “ Boyal Edinburgh : her 
Saints, Kings, and Scholars,” by Mrs. Oliphant, 
with illustrations by George Beid; “Pen 
Drawing and Pen Draughtsmanship,” by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, with photogravures and other 
illustrations; “History of Eton College,” by 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, with illustrations—a new 
edition; “ Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler,” with an introduction by James Bussell 
Lowell, illustrated with 74 fine woodcuts, 17 
plates, and some etchings, also a limited edition 
on large paper; “ The Pre-Baphaelite Brother¬ 
hood,” by W. Holman Hunt, illustrated with 
reproductions from some of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
drawings and paintings; “Cults and Monu¬ 
ments of Ancient Athens,” by Miss Jane Harri¬ 
son and Mrs. A. W. Verrall, with numerous 
illustrations; “A History of the Later Roman 
Empire from Arcadius to Irene, a.d. 395-800,” 
by John B. Bury, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 2 vols.; “ The Development and Character 
of Gothic Architecture,” by Prof. Charles H. 
Moore, with illustrations; “Travels in India 
of John Baptista Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne,” 
a new translation by Prof. V. Ball, with illus¬ 
trations and maps, in 2 vols.; “ Eminent 
Women of our Times,” by Mrs. Fawcett; “ A 
Memory of Edward Thring,” by the Bev. J. H. 
Skrine; “Letters of Keats," edited by Sidney 
Colvin; “ The Poetical Works of John Milton,” 
edited, with an introduction and notes, by Prof. 
David Masson, with portraits—a new and re¬ 
vised edition, in 3 vols., uniform with the Cam¬ 
bridge Shakspere; “ The Cradle of the Aryans,” 
by G. H. Bendall, Principal of University Col¬ 
lege, Liverpool; “The Makers of Modern 
Italy: Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi,” three lec¬ 
tures delivered at Oxford, at the Summer 
Meeting of University Extension Students, 
1889, by J. A. B. Marriott; “ Readings on the 
Purgatorio of Dante,” ohiefly based on the 
Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, by the 
Hon. William Warren Vernon, with an intro¬ 
duction by the Dean of St. Paul's, in 2 vols.; 

1 ‘ The Manx Witoh, and other Poems,” by T. E. 
Brown; “The Human Tragedy,” by Alfred 
Austin, new edition ; “Individualism : a System 
of Politics,” by Wordsworth Donisthorpe; 
“Logical Papers,” by the late W. Stanley 
Jevons ; “ The Scientific Papers of Asa Gray,” 
selected by Charles Sprague Sargent, in 2 vols.; 

“ Capital and Interest,” by Prof. Bohm-Bauerk, 
English edition prepared with the author’s sanc¬ 
tion by William Smart, of Queen Margaret Col¬ 
lege, Glasgow; “Elements of the Art of War,” 
by Prof. James Merrier; “ General View of the 
Criminal Law of England,” by Mr. Justice 
Stephen—second edition, intended as a text¬ 
book for students, and adapted to the present 
day; “ Lectures Introductory to the Study of 
the Law of the Constitution,” by Prof. A. V. 
Dicey, third edition; “ Cameos from English 
History,” by Charlotte M. Yonge—seventh 
series, “ The Rebellion and Restoration, 1642- 
1678,” “ Annals of Our Times : a Supplement, 
bringing the Work down to the Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria,” by Joseph Irviog. 

Novels. —“ Marooned,” by W. Clark Bussell, 
in 3 vols.; “ Heritage of Dedlow Marsh; and 
other Stories,” by Bret Harte, in 2 vols.; “ A 
Reputed Changeling; or, Three Seventh Years 
Two Centuries Ago,” by Charlotte M, Yonge, 


in 2 vols.; “ The New Continent,” by Mrs. 
Worthey, in 2 vols.; “ John Vale’s Guardian,” 
by D. Christie Murray, in 3 vols.; a new and 
cheaper edition of the works of Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, in nine monthly volumes; a six¬ 
penny edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels, in 
six monthly volumes; “ The Rectory Children,” 
by Mrs. Moles worth, with illustrations by 
Walter Crane; new and oheaper editions of 
“The Lances of Lynwood,” “The Little 
Duke,” and “ Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe," 
by Charlotte M. Yonge, with illustrations. 

Theology .—The Apostolic Fathers," part ii., 
8. Ignatius—S. Polycarp, revised texts, with 
introductions, notes, dissertations, and transla¬ 
tions, by Bishop Lightfoot, new edition, 2 vols. 
in 3; “Apostolic Fathers,” abridged edition, 
with short introductions, Greek text, and Eng¬ 
lish translation, by the same author; “St. 
Clement of Borne: the Two Epistles to the 
Corinthians,” a revised text with introduction 
and notes, by the same author, new edition; 
“ The Permanent Elements of Religion,” being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1887, by the Bishop 
of Bipon; “ Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Canon 
Westcott; “An Introduction to the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” by the Bev. G. F. Maolear. 

Science. —“The Meteoric Hypothesis,” by 
J. Norman Lookyer, with illustrations; “The 
Evolution of the Heavens and the Earth,” by 
the same author, with illustrations; “Evolu¬ 
tion,” by Prof. Eimer, translated by J. T. 
Cunningham; “ Electricity and Magnetism,” 
a popular treatise, by Am6d6s Guillemin, 
translated and edited, with additions and notes, 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, with numerous 
illustrations; “A History of Chemistry," by 
Prof. Ernst von Meyer, of Leipzio, translated 
by George MaoGowan, of University College, 
Bangor; “ A General Formula for the Uniform 
Flow of Water in Rivers and other Channels,” 
by E. Ganguillet and W. B. Butter, of Berne, 
translated from the German, with numerous 
additions, including tables and diagrams, and 
the elements of over 1200 gaugings of rivers, 
small channels, and pipes in Ecglish measure, 
by Budolph Hering and John 0. Trautwine; 
an Index to the first thirty-six volumes of 
“ The Practitioner : a Journal of Therapeutics 
and Public Health,” edited by Drs. T. Lauder 
Brunton, Donald MaoAlister, and J. Mitchell 
Bruce; “A Text-Book of Physiology,” by 
Prof. Michael Foster, with illustrations, fifth 
edition, largely revised, in three parts; “ Nau¬ 
tical Surveying,” by the late Vioe-Admiral 
Shortland; “ Absolute Measurements in Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism for Beginners,” by Prof. 
Andrew Gray, of the University College, 
North Wales, abridged edition; “ Sound, 
Light, and Heat: an Elementary Text- 
Book,” by Prof. D. E. Jones, of Univer¬ 
sity College, Aberystwyth, with illustrations; 
“Thermodynamics of the Steam Engine and 
other Heat-Eogines,” by Cecil H, Peabody, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 

“ Steam Engine Design,” for the use of me¬ 
chanical engineers, students, and draughtsmen, 
by Prof. J. M.Witbam; “A Treatise on Ordinary 
and Differential Equations.” by Prof. William 
Woolsey Johnson, of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Maryland; “A Treatise 
on Dynamics of a Particle,” with numerous ex" 
amples, by Prof. P. G. Tait and W. J. Steele, 
sixth edition, carefully revised; “Dynamics of 
Particles and Solids,” by W. M. Hioks, of the 
Firth College, Sheffield; “ Hydrostatics for 
Beginners,” by F. W. Sanderson; “ Elementary 
Arithmetic,” by J. Brooksmith and E. j. 
Brooksmith, of the Boyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich; “ EuclicL—Book XI.,” propositions 
1—21, with alternative proofs, exercises, and 
additional theorems, and examples, by F. H. 
Stevens, of Clifton College; “ Elementary 
Mensuration,” with exerrises in the mensura¬ 
tion of plane and solid figures, by the same 
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author; “ Syllabus of Plane Geometry ” (Corre¬ 
sponding to Euclid, Books I.—VI.), prepared 
by the Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching, new edition; “ Syllabus 
of Elementary Dynamics,” drawn up by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometri¬ 
cal Teaching; “A Class-Book for Arithmetic 
adapted for use in Elementary Schools,” by the 
Bev. J. B. Lock; a Key to Mr. Lock’s “ Arith¬ 
metic for Beginners,” by Bev. B. G. Watson ; 
a Key to Todhunter’s “ Treatise on the Integral 
Calculus and its Applications,” by H. St. John 
Hunter. 

Classics. — “ Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek Verb,” by Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, new 
edition revised and enlarged; “Aeschylus 
—The Supplices,” (a revised text, with intro¬ 
duction, critical notes, commentary, and 
translation, by Prof. T. G. Tucker, of the 
University of Melbourne; “Aeschylus—Aga¬ 
memnon,” with introduction and notes, by Dr. 
A. W. Yerrall; “Tacitus—The Histories,” 
edited, with introduction and notes by the Bev. 
W. A. Spooner and H. M. Spooner; “Hero¬ 
dotus,” translated into English with introduc¬ 
tion, notes, and indices, by G. C. Macaulay, in 
2 vols.; “ Xenophon,” translated into English, 
with introduction and notes, by H. G. Dakyns, 
in 4 vols.; “ Plautus—Ampbitruo,” edited by 
Prof. Arthur Palmer, of Trinity College, Dub¬ 
lin; “Pliny—Letters, books I. and II,” 
edited by James Cowan ; “ Plutarch—Lives of 
Galba and Otho,” edited by E. G. Hardy; 
“ Tacitus-—Histories III.-V.,” edited by A. D. 
Godley ; “ Livy, Books XXI. XXII.,’ edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by W. W. Capes 
and J. E. Melhuish; “ Virgil.—JEneid VII,,” 
edited, with notes and vocabulary, by the Bev. 
Arthur Calvert; “Virgil.—Georgies I.” edited, 
with notes and vocabulary, by T. E. Page; 
“ Macmillan’s Latin Course, part ii-,” by A. 
M. Cook; “ Boman Literature,” by Prof. A. S. 
Wilkins, of Owens College, Manchester. 

Educational. —“Chronological Outlines of 
English Lilerature,” by P. Byland ; “ English 
Classics for Indian Students.”—“Milton— 
L’Allegro, 11 Penseroso, Lyoidas, Aroades, 
Sonnets,” &o., edited by Prof. William Bell, 
of the Government College, Lahore ; “Milton. 
—Comus,” by the same editor; “Shakespeare. 
—The Tempest,” “Cymbeline,” “Othello,” 
and “ Twelfth Night,” edited by K. Deighton, 
late Principal of the Agra College; “ Heinrich, 
von Eicbenfels,” by Christ, von Schmidt, 
edited, with vocabulary and exercises, by G. 
Eugene Fasnacht; “Short History of the Eng¬ 
lish People,” by J. B. Green, in 4 parts, with 
maps, genealogical tables, and chronological 
annals ; “Analysis of English History,” based 
on J. R. Green’s “Short History of the English 
People,” by C. W. A. Tait, new and thoroughly 
revised edition; “ Analytical History of Eng¬ 
land,” by Arthur M. D. Du Pr6; “School 
Atlas,” by John Bartholomew ; “ A Geography 
of Europe,” by James Sime, with illustrations ; 
“ The Middle Class Cookery Book,” compiled 
by the Manchester School of Domestic Cookery. 


CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Theology .—“ A Concordance to the Septuagint,” 
edited by Prof. Edwin Hatch; “ Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel,” by 
Prof. Driver; “The Peshito Version of the 
Gospels,” edited by the Bev. G. H. Gwilliam ; 
“ Critical Appendices to Lloyd’s Greek Testa¬ 
ment,” by Prof. W. Sanday ; “ Studia Biblica 
et Ecclesiastica,” Series II., edited by the 
same. 

Creek and Latin .—“The Attic Theatre,” by 
A. E. Haigh; “A Grammar of the Homeric 
Dialect,” by D. B. Monro, second edition; 
“ Plato’s Bepublic,” Greek text, edited by 
Prpf. Jowett and Prof. Lewis Campbell; 


“Demosthenes, Orations against Philip,” vol. 
ii., “De Pace, Philippics I. and II.,” and “De 
Chersoneso,” edited by Evelyn Abbott and 
P. E. Matheson; “Wright’s Golden Treasury 
of Ancient Greek Poetry,” new edition, by 
Evelyn Abbott; “ The Birds of Aristophanes,” 
edited by the Bev. Dr. W. W. Merry; “ The 
Memorabilia of Xenophon,” edited by J. 
Marshall; " An Introduction to the Compara¬ 
tive Philology of Greek and Latin,” by J. E. 
King and Christopher Cookson; “Materials 
and Models for Greek Iambic Verse,” by J. Y. 
Sargent; “Exemplaria Graeca,” selections 
from “Passages for Translation into Greek,” 
by the same; “Models and Materials for 
Unseen Translation,” by H. F. Fox and the 
Bev. T. M. Bromley; “The Georgies of 
Virgil,” edited by C. S. Jerram; “Caesar’s 
Gallic War,” books vi -viii., edited by the Bev. 
C. E. Moberly, new edition. 

Oriental .—“Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, fasc. viii.; “A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindftst&ui, and Pushtil M8S. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by Dr. H. Bthd, part ii. ; 
“A Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library.” 

General Literature. — “ Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters to his Godson," now first edited, with 
introductory memoir, by the Earl of Carnarvon; 
“ The Arthurian Legend,” by Prof. Bh^s; 
“Islands of the Aegean,” by the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer; “The Ancient Classical Drama: a 
Study in Literary Evolution,” by B. G. 
Moulton; “A Treasury of Sacred SoDg," 
edited by Prof. F. T. Palgrave; “A Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Oxford University Press, to the 
year 1700,” by F. Madan; “Annals of the 
Bodleian Library,” by the Rev. W. D. Macray, 
second edition; “Hymns and Chorales for 
Colleges and Schools,” seleoted and edited by 
John Farmer. 

Modern Languages. —“ A Finnish Grammar,” 
by C. N. E. Eliot; “ Specimens of Mediaeval 
French,” edited by Paget Toynbee; “A Key 
to Lange’s German Prose Composition ”; 
“Sohiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans,” edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Buoh- 
heim ; “ German Poetry for Beginners,” edited 
by Emma S. Bnchheim. 

History, Law, Ac .—“The Landn&ma-Boo,” 
edited by the late G. Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell; “The Gild Merchant: a Contribution 
to English Municipal History,” by Dr. C. 
Gross, in two vols.; “Early-English Land 
Tenure,” by Prof. P. Vinogradoff, vol. i.; 
“Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, edited by S. R. Gardiner; “ Two 
of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel," a revised 
text, edited by the Rev. C. Plummer, on the 
basis of an edition by Prof. Earle; “An 
Introduction to the English Law of Property,” 
by T. Raleigh; “ Gaius’ Elements of Boman 
Law,”, with translation and commentary by 
E. Po'ste, third edition ; “International Law, 
by W. E. Hall, third edition; “ The Dominion 
of Canada: an Historical and Geographical 
Study,” by the Bev. W. P. Gres well; “Geo¬ 
graphy for Schools,” by Alfred Hughes, partii. 

The English Language and Literature. —“Bos- 
worth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part iv., 
edited by Prof. T. N. Toller; “Principles of 
English Etymology,” Becond series: “ The 

Foreign Element,” by Prof. Skeat; “ A Primer 
of Phonetics,” and “A Primer of Spoken 
English,” by Dr. Henry Sweet; “A New 
English Dictionary, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society,” 
vol. ii., part ii., edited by Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
and vol. iii., part i. (beginning with the letter 
E), edited by Henry Bradley; “ Stratmann’s 
Dictionary of the Old-English Language,” 
new edition, thoroughly revised and re-arranged 
by Henry Bradley; “A Translation of the 
Beowulf in English Prose,” by Prof. Earle; 
“Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth,” edited by 


W. Aldis Wright; “ Bunyan’s Holy War," Ac., 
edited by Edward Peacock; “ Bacon’s Euaya,” 
edited by the Bev. S. H. Reynolds ; “ Dryden’s 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” edited by T. Arnold; 
“Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming,” edited 
by H. Macaulay FitzGibbon. 

Mathematics, Physical and Mental Science.— 

“ Mathematical Papers of the late Henry J. S. 
Smith, 8avilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford,” with portrait and 
memoir, in two vols. quarto; “The Birds of 
Oxfordshire," by O. V. Aplin; "Researches in 
Stellar Parallax by the add of Photography,” 
from observations made at the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Observatory under the direction of Prof. 
Pritchard; "The Graphical and Statical Cal¬ 
culus,” by L. Cremona, authorised English 
translation by T. Hudson Beare ; “A Manual 
of Crystallography,” by Prof. N. S. Story- 
Maskelyne; “A Handbook of Descriptive and 
Practical Astronomy,” vol. ii., “Instruments 
and Practical Astronomy,” by G. F. Chambers, 
fourth edition; “Sachs’ History of Botany," 
authorised English translation, by the Bev. 
H. E. F. Garnsey, edited by Prof. I. Bayley 
Balfour; a translation of Prof. Van't Hoff’s 
“ Dix Ann ties dans l’Histoire d’une Theorie," 
by J. E. Marsh; “Foreign Biological Memoirs," 
translated under the superintendence of Prof. 
J. Burdon-Sanderson, vol. ii.: “Ecker's 
Anatomy of the Frog,” translated by Dr. 
George Haslam; “Count H. von Bolms- 
Laubach’s Introduction to Fossil Botany,” 
translated by the Bev. H. E. F. Gamsey, and 
edited by Prof. I. Bayley Balfour ; “ A Con¬ 
tribution to the Natural History of Scarlatina,” 
by Dr. D. A. Gresswell. 

Also, in the second series of “ Sacred Bools 
of the East”: Vol. xxxii., Vedio Hymns, 
translated by F. Max Muller, part L; vol. 
xxxiii., N&rada, and some Minor Law-books, 
translated by Julius Jolly; vol. xxxiv., The 
Ved&ata-Sutras, with Sankara’s Commentary, 
translated by G. Thibaut; vol. xxxv., Milinda 
Panha, translated by T. W. Rhys-Davids; voL 
xxxvii, The Nasks, translated by E. W. West. 

The following works will be the next to 
appear in the series of Anecdota Oxoniensu: 
“Japhet ben Ali’s Commentary on Daniel,” 
edited by Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth; “ Lives of 
Saints from the ‘ Book of Lismore,’" edited, 
with translation and notes, by Whitley Stokes; 
“ The Elucidarium,” edited from a dated Welsh 
MS. of the fourteenth century, by Prof. Bhjs 
and J. M. Jones; “Firdausi’s Yusuf and 
Zalikbft,” edited by Dr. Hermann Ethe; “ A 
Collation of the Greek text of portions of 
Aristotle with Ancient .Armenian Versions,’’ by 
F. 0. Conybeare. 


SOME THEATRICAL LAWSUITS: A 
SUPPLEMENT TO CIBBER’S “APOLOGY.’ 
ni. 

Cibber has given a full account of Doggett’s 
quarrel with the other managers in chap. xiv. 
of his Apology ; and it is, therefore, only 
neoessary to supplement what he says by a 
brief notioe of the official reoords of the action 
which Doggett brought against Wilks, Cibber, 
Booth, Castieman, Steele, and Collier, and of 
the cross action brought by Wilks and Cibber 
against Doggett. Booth was taken into 
partnership in November, 1713, and Doggett 
thereupon withdrew from the theatre. The 
new licence to Collier, Wilks, Cibber, Doggett, 
and Booth was dated November 11. Upon the 
accession of George I. a new licence had to be 
obtained, and on October 18, 1714, a licence 
was granted in favour of Steele, Wilks, Cibber, 
Doggett and Booth. On January 19, 171o, 
letters patent were granted to Steele. On 
November 3, 1714, Wilks and Cibber petitioned 
that Doggett should be ordered to act all hia 
usual parts, in which case they would gladly 
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admit him to an equal share in the licence April 8, 1715, the defendants said that no Doggett believed the Lord Chamberlain never 
(Lord Chamberlain’s Records, Old Theatrical agreement had been entered into since that of ordered Booth’s admittance, except on condition 
Papers, No. 65). Doggett then appealed, and January 19, 1716. that he paid one-fourth of the value of the 

the Vioe-Chamberlain ordered that he should Steele’s answer is dated May 20, 1715. He scenes, &o. Doggett had not acted since; but 

be paid his full share. Cibber and Wilks re- said he was a stranger to, and was unconcerned he did not desert. He acquainted the Vice- 

monstrated, and in the end Doggett was left in, all matters antecedent to the granting of Chamberlain with his determination, and was 
to the law for relief. the licence to him, and prayed that the case told he need not act until Wilks and Cibber 

Doggett’s two bills in his action against should be dismissed with costs. On January 19 recompensed him. He was always willing to 
Wilks, &o., are dated December 17, 1714 ; the he had entered into an agreement with Wilks, come to an account. He denied that he was 
first one being amended on January 27, Cibber, and Booth, assigning to each of them, present at the reading of “ The Wanton Wife 
1714(-5). (Chancery Pleadings, Sewell 1714-58, and to Doggett, an equal fifth part in the of Bath.” He could not remember whether he 

No. 6.) Wilks is described as of King Street, Letters Patent; but Doggett had never passed any of the accounts which he now disputed, 

and Cibber as of Southampton Street, in the executed this agreement. Collier, in his 1111 til he could examine those accounts. He 
parish of St Paul’s, Covent Garden. answer of June 17, 1715, said that on had given tickets to friends, but not for profit 

Doggett said that after the agreement with December 6, 1712, he entered into an agree- He thought he was entitled to one-third of the 
Swiney he laid out £500 in clothes, scenes, &c., ment with Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett, pro- profits since November 23,1713, and therefore 
and that the clothes, &c., bought by him and mising to assign over to them the whole term retained the complainants two-thirds of the 
his co-partners oost at least £1400. When he held of the lease of the theatre as soon as £233 14s. 5d. now m his hands, m which aotion 
Swiney, Wilks, Cibber, and himself went to the lessors should renew their lease, on con- be hoped the court would uphold him. 

Drury Lane in November, 1710, Collier sideration that Wilks, Cibber, and Doggett Cibber tells us that they had the advantage 
allowed Christopher Rich, since dead, with paid him £300 a year for his share in the present ov0r Doggett that they had three pockets to 
others, to carry off all the scenes and clothes, licence, liable to the following abatements: support their expenses, while he had only one. 
and through this the co-partners had to (1) £100 out of the £800 was to be paid to Cibber’s first instruction to their solicitor was, 
spend £1000 in new scenes, &c. In April, Swiney for the support of operas, by order of therefore, “ to use all possible delay that the 

1712, Swiney, in consideration of £350, gave the Lord Chamberlain, until the Lord Chamber- law would admit of, by which means we 

up his share in the clothes, profits, &o. Besides lain ordered it to be paid to Collier; (2) when hung up our plaintiff about two years in 
the agreement made by Wilks, Cibber, and acting was forbidden a proportionable abate- Chancery.” We are not, therefore, surprised 
Doggett with Collier in April, 1712, Doggett ment was to be made. And if the licence was to find that the actions were frequently before 
made an agreement with Wilks and Cibber, by recalled or destroyed this agreement was to the court (Chancery Decrees,, 1714 A, 95, 180, 
which he was appointed treasurer; but this was cease. Collier was thus paid until October 343,^ 373, 381, 401, 449, 473 ; 1714 B. 217; 
not in writing, the matter being so simple, last, when the licence determined. 1715 A. 131, 180, 212, 354, 393, 415, 416, 455; 

Doggett now oomplained that the defendants In March, 1715, Wilks and Cibber commenced 1715 B. 19; 1716 A. 20, 200, 226. Masters 
had taken upon themselves the whole manage- across action against Doggett (Chancery Plead- Reports, June 27, October 4, and Nov. 7 and 
ment of affairs, and had had plays acted, en- mgs, Reynardson, 1714-58, No. 2342). Their 27, 1716). 

gaged servants, and paid authors without his bill, dated March 1,1714(-5), stated that it was . Ou December 18, } 7114, there was an apphca- 
consent They had also taken Booth into agreed that Doggett should receive the profits, tion to compel Wilks, &c., to put m their 
partnership, and sold him a fourth part of the in order to divide them equally, and Wilks and answer. On January 27, 1714-15, Doggett got 
scenes, &o., for £600 or some such inconsider- Cibber gave a note to Oastleman, the treasurer, leave to amend his bill, in consequence of the 
able sum, the real value of the scenes, &c., to that effect. Since November 21, 1713, answers put in by some of the defendants, upon 

according to their own computation, being Doggett had refused to attend the theatre, or payment of 20s. costs to such defendants. On 
£5350. Steele, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber to pay Wilks and Cibber more than £200 due March 24 a fortnight was given to Doggett to 
divided the profits between them, to the ex- to. them, alleging, among other things, that P u t to bis answer in the cross action. On 
elusion of Doggett; and since December 11, Wilks and Cibber had caused plays—“The ^ a y 30, June 17, and July 1, 1715, the case 

1713, Oastleman had been cashier, and refused Female Advocates,” and “The Wanton Wife was adjourned upon the plaintiff s application, 
to account to Doggett, who now appealed to a of Bath ”—to be acted without his consent, had On July 14 leave was given to Doggett to 
Court of Equity because there was no remedy given the profits of the second instead of the examine Castleman—who was, Doggett said, a 
for him by the strict rules of Common Law. third night’s acting to the authors, had con- material witness on his side but saving to the 

Wilks, Cibber, Booth and Oastleman, in tracted debts, and promised to employ at large other side all just exceptions ; and on the 19th 
their answer, dated January 19, 1714(-6), salaries persons—especially Mr, Knapton— leave was similarly given to Doggett to examine 

admitted the truth of what Doggett said as to without his consent, and had given tickets for Collier. On August 8 the case was put off tul 
the sums of money spent on scenery, &c., but the pit, &o., without bringing them to account. the first day of the next term, upon the 
denied that they had come to any agreement He pretended that by all this he had suffered application of the defendants, and leave was 
with him beyond the original agreement. They great loss, and must keep the money he held to given them to examine Steele, a material 
also denied that they had acted without con- indemnify himself; all which Wilks and Cibber witness for them. Cattleman objected to being 
suiting him. He was present when Gay’s denied. Doggett agreed to, or afterwards passed, put to the trouble and expense of being 
“ Wife of Bath ” was read, and approved of it. all the money expended. Moreover, Wilks and examined respecting accounts in which he was 
, It was acted only twice, and Gay got the Cibber, being the majority, had a light to do not concerned, and prayed that bis expenses 
' profits of the second night. Taverner’s all that Doggett alleged. Doggett also com- might be taxed. It was ordered that he should 
: “ Female Advocates ” was acted only once, and plained that Booth was admitted into the partner- P ut m bis examination in a week, and should 

in consideration thereof the profits of “The ship, without his consent, and contended that then be at liberty to move as to his costs as he 
[ Humours of the Navy ” were given to he was still entitled to a third of the profits, might be advised. 

I Taverner; and to this Doggett afterwards But he knew that Wilks and Cibber opposed On November 2, the action brought by 
assented in the aocounts. Knapton, a relative with all their force the superseding of the Wilks and Cibber against Doggett being before 
of Wilks, only had 18s. a week, and was a very licence; but, as it was revocable at pleasure, the court, it was ordered, counsel on both sides 
necessary and useful person in taking the they oould not help taking in Booth, when it agreeing, that publication should forthwith 
i number of the auditors every night to prevent was revoked, though against their will. Wilks P*ss this cause, and that the cause should 
t fraud by the doorkeepers. The licence of offered to show Doggett the new licence; but come on to be heard at the same time as the 
fe November 11, 1713, received on the 21st, re- he turned away, and refused to have anything original cause. 

f voked the old licence, but Doggett refused to to do with it. On J anUftI 7 24, 1/15-16, leave was given to 

f have anything to do with the new licence. In his answer, dated April 23, 1715, Doggett Doggett to produce witnesses to be examined 
[ The defendants believed the £600 paid by said that he, Wilks and Cibber, agreed to give viva voce to prove an agreement signed by 
L Booth to be the full value of the fourth part 8winey £600 a year, without any share in the Wilks, Cibber, and Booth for convertmg the 
* of the scenes, &c.; but the clothes, scenes, &o., profits, and that when Swiney and Collier licence into letters patent to oir Richard 
T hail not been particularly appraised. Castle- agreed to exchange theatres, Collier got the Steele, and a copy of Steele s petition to the 
man was appointed treasurer in April, 1711, £600 at Drury Lane; but the £600 was after- king to grant him the patent, with other docu- 
l ana had always acted as ordered by the wards raised to £700. By verbal agreement ments, was put in. 
majority. When Doggett left the house he with Wilks and Cibber it was arranged that On February 6 it was ordered that the 
had in his hands of the dear profits about Doggett should act as treasurer; that no sum settlement of the account in dispute should 
/ £288* and this he refused to divide. In a exceeding 40s. should be spent, or any bill he referred to a Master for settlement; that 
r aaeoad answer, dated February 25, 1714(-5), paid, without unanimous consent; and no Doggett, if the agreement made was reasonable, 
'Wilks said that he did, with Cibber’s approval, servant engaged or dismissed. On June 15 should act, and receive one-fifth of the profits 
write a remonstrance dated November 12, 1714. Doggett paid Wilks and Cibber £150 each, in of the playhouse ; and that he should pay 
There was provision for admitting Dog- full settlement up to the 13th, for which they Steele -and Castleman 40s. apiece for their 
gett to a share under the letters patent of gave full receipts, written on one paper. Only costs in the cause wherein they were defen- 
January, 1715, In a third answer, dated £233 14s. 5d. remained now in Doggett’s hands, dants. 
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On March 8 it was ordered that Doggett 
should have an account of the profits of 
Drury Lane Theatre from the time he ceased 
to act, and that Cibber and Wilks should have 
an allowance for their extraordinary care and 
for the damage occasioned them by Doggett’s 
inaction, which damages were to be ascertained 
either by Sir Thos. Gory, Knight, or by a 
trial at law, as Doggett might elect; but 
having regard to the difficulty of ascertaining 
such allowances, his lordship proposed that 
Doggett should take his share of the stock as it 
was when he ceased to act, -with interest, and 
waive an account of the profits. 

On March 22, however, Doggett elected to 
have an account of the profits, and to have the 
said damages, if any, ascertained by the 
Master. 

On June 14, 1716, Wilks, &o., who had not 
produced their books as they had been ordered, 
for the Master’s information, were ordered to 
do so in four days after notice was served to 
their counsel, on pain of being committed to 
the Fleet Prison; but on the 27th the Master, 
Sir Thos. Gory, reported that in pursuance of 
the order of February 6, he had examined into 
the matters referred to him, and that Wilks, 
&c., had left with him two boxes of papers 
which they swore contained, to the best of 
their belief, all the books, &c., relating to the 
matters in question in these causes since 
Doggett left the theatre. 

On July 11 another order was granted 
against Wilks and the rest, because they had 
not attended before the Master. On the 17th 
a week’s time was given them to answer; on 
the 20th Doggett petitioned against the delay ; 
but on August 4 it was ordered that all pro¬ 
ceedings under the order of July 20 should 
cease until Sir T. Gory returned to London, 
and that the defendants should have a week’s 
time after the Master reported to put in their 
answer. 

On October 4 Sir T. Gory reported that he 
had considered the matters referred to him, and 
that having, for the examination of Wilks, &c., 
settled and allowed of the interrogatories 
exhibited for that purpose by Doggett, he had 
caused the Bame to be engrossed on parchment, 
and in testimony of his allowance and appro¬ 
bation had thereto set his name. 

On November 7 Sir T. Gory reported that, in 
obedience to an order of October 19, Castleman 
attended on October 25, and was examined 
upon Doggett’s interrogatories, and that 
Doggett had made no objection or exception to 
that examination. He also reported that, in 
pursuance to an order of November 3, ho had 
looked into the interrogatories exhibited by 
Wilks, Cibber and Booth, and the answer put 
in by Doggett, and that he found the answer 
insufficient because Doggett did not set forth 
whether he ever intended to act again with 
Wilks, &o., or not. 

On November 27 the Master reported that, 
In pursuance of an order of November 8, he 
had, in Doggett’s presence, considered 
Castleman’s bill of costs, amounting to 
£19 8s. 8d., and had moderated and taxed it 
at £13 2s. 2d., which sum Doggett was to pay 
Castleman. 

The case wss again before the court on 
February 13 and 21, 1716-7, with reference to 
Doggett’s petition to the Lord Chancellor 
making exceptions to two reports of Sir T. 
Gory, dated December 17 last; and on March 
6, 1716-7, the Lord Chancellor finally pro¬ 
nounced judgment. His lordship was satisfied 
that Wilks, &c., lost through Doggett not 
acting, and as his absence was not due to 
ill-health or any similar cause, there was no 
reason why Doggett should share in the profits 
made since he ceased to act. But Doggett had 
a right to a fourth part of the soenes and 
clothes, which were worth £600. Doggett was 


given fourteen days to decide whether he would 
return to act, signing the articles of agreement 
which had been concluded between Steele, 
Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, and when he decided 
that he would not, it was decreed that Doggett 
should have £600 and £15 per cent, per annum 
as interest from November 23, 1713, when 
Doggett left the theatre. Doggett would then 
be excluded from any share in the playhouse or 
in the scenes or clothes; and ont of the £230 
found to be due from Wilkes and Cibber to 
Doggett for his share of the £600 paid by 
Booth, the £153 5s. Id. reported due from 
Doggett to Cibber and Wilks was to be 
deducted, and the residue paid to Doggett. 
Each side was to pay its own costs. “By this 
decree,” says Cibber, “ Doggett, when his 
lawyer’s bill was paid, scarce got one year’s 
purchase of what we had offered him without 
law, which (as he survived but seven years 
after it) would have been an annuity of five 
hundred pounds, and a sinecure for life.” What 
Doggett had been offered, as a sinecure, was 
half a share in the profits, but he insisted on a 
whole share. 

G. A. Aitken. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

D AMPLER. 

London: Sept.», 1889. 

I sm sorry that in my capacity of oritio I 
have been compelled to disparage the person 
whom Mr. Petrie calls his “ fascinating old 
acquaintance, Dampier”—the more sorry in 
that I myself once fondly believed that the 
old navigator and his ruffianly buccaneer con¬ 
federates were of an heroic race. A closer 


study of human nature and of history has 
destroyed this illusion, with many others. 

Mr. Petrie does not oorrectly quote my re¬ 
marks upon Dampier, and therefore it is not 
incumbent on me to defend my charges against 
him in any detail. In regard to Dampier’s 
powers of observation, faculty of expression, 
and charm of narrative, I am glad to be in Ml 
accord with all that Mr. Petrie says ; bat when 
he asks if any proof of the ill-behaviour of the 
buccaneers can be found in Dampier’s narra¬ 
tive, I answer, with all dne deference to Ur. 
Petrie, that it is not in a man’s skilfully con¬ 
structed autobiography that evidenoe against 
his own and his accomplices’ characters would 
be looked for. 

Oswald Crawfued, 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Rathmines, Dublin: August S 7 , 1889 . 

Having been nnadvoidably absent from Dublin 
np to this, Gie proof of my communication to 
the Academy did not reach me in time to 
enable me to correct an error contained therein. 
This error was caused by my having left my 
letter to be copied for the press by another hand 
who, through misapprehension, substituted 
“ Royal Irish Academy” for the title of the 
Academy in reference to the statement of Dr. 
McCarthy. 

I forward to you now as many instances as 
time and the hurry of other avooations have 
permitted me this time to collect of mistakes 
made by persons with the reputation of goodlrish 
scholars, but who do not know modem Irish, or 
know it only imperfectly. For the sake of the 
readers of my former communication, I send an 
additional line containing two errors, from the 
poem, “Find and the Phantoms,” edited by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

Line 202 of the poem “ Find and the Phan¬ 
toms ” runs thus: 

“ Tucsam aichne arar neolas [luctam being equiva¬ 
lent to the modem thugamar'].” 

This is translated by Mr. Stokes, “ We took our 
bearings and saw which way we had to go.” 
Now, there is in the quoted line not a word 
about “ bearings ” or “taking bearings,’’ the 
second clause of the translation folly expressing 
the whole original, viz., “ We saw which way 
we had to go,” or, more briefly, “ We knew 
our way.” Examples of this meaning of tutiam 
aichne are the following— Ro fhiafruigh Fmn 
... an d-tugadar aithne air. Fionn asked 
. . . did they know him. This is the stereotyped 

formula in our romantic tales. The term eohu 
for tolut na slighe is equally well understood in 
the modem spoken and written lmguage. 
For instance: An ti bhionn doll nifeatiici 
conaire in a d-triallann d’eatbhuxdh eduii (for 
want of knowing the way) Keating, tri biorgh- 
aoithe an bhdit. Again, An bh-fuil an t-tdutgo 
BTathcliath agat ? “ Do you know the way to 
Dublin ? ” is a common expression. An d- 
tuagadar aithne air is an expression now anti¬ 
quated, as far as my own experience goes, but 
it is met with in such works as Tirnighecm 
Dhiarmada agat Ghrdinne, &c. 

Prof. Zimmer, like Mr. Whitley Stokee, 
deservedly holds a high plaoe among 
scholars. Having some years since viritea 
Dublin, he examined an Irish MS. in the 
Franciscan convent, Merchant’s Quay, aw* 
subsequently in one of his works he deioribeu 
its contents, t.e., he gave the first lines with 
translations of the several pieces contained iu 
it. Of these translations, Mr. St. H. O'Grwiy 
showed in the Academy that three-fourths were 
incorrect, and Mr. O’Grady was certainly right 
in all the examples he cited. He quoted the 
professor’s transcript of a stanza in the M9. iu 
which the ancient scribe curses his pen font* 
badness, and adds that “ the book itself is bw 
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on account of the inferior quality of the pen. 
Prof. Zimmer makes the scribe curse Fionn— 
he being the subject of many of the pieces in 
the MS—and the professor adds as a reason for 
the scribe’s cursing him, that he was angry at 
being drawn away from his devotions in order 
to transcribe a bad book. Now, the fact is, 
that the monk wrote, Mo mhallacht ort a phinn ; 
and this Dr. Zimmer changed to Mo mhallacht 
ort a Fhinn. I myself heard the professor at the 
time of his visit tell this anecdote of the poor 
monk’s chagrin, and a laughable story he made 
of it. He quoted the first and last lines of the 
stanza only. Had he quoted the other two 
lines, 1 should have at once seen that there 
was some mistake; but, as told, I could not 
help being amused at the pique of the poor 
monk. 

The travels of Sir John Mandeville, written 
more than five centuries ago, still form a 
popular work, having been lately re-edited and 
published in a cheap form. A century after the 
work was written, it was translated into Irish 
by Finghin O’Mahony, a chieftain of the south¬ 
west of Ireland. The MS. of this translation 
is at Bennes, where it was discovered by the 
late Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, who 
believed his find to be the original MS. Mr. 
John Abercromby, who examined it a few years 
since, rightly conjectured that it is a transcript 
made at Kilcrea in the county of Cork. This con¬ 
clusion Mr. Abercromby arrived at from a note 
or memorandum in the MS., which runs thus: 
Dardcin Mandala indiu ague or comairci an fir 
do caitheas indiu damh ague a Cill Creidh damh. 
Mr. • Abercromby translated this, “Maundy 
Thursday to-day, and (I am) under protection 
to-day of the man that eatt an ox, and at Cill 
Crea an ox.” This ourious translation, made 
by a good Celtic scholar, was published in the 
Revue Oeltique of January, 1886, in whioh it 
remains, I believe, to this day without any 
further explanation. The correot translation is 
simply, “This is Holy Thursday, and I put 
myself under the protection of the man [-God] 
whom I have received to-day, and in KUcrea I 
am (or I reside).” In religious orders the 
Paschal communion is received on Maunday 
or Holy Thursday, and the transcriber 
of the manuscript merely made a note in the 
margin stating that he had done so. The ex¬ 
pression, Air chormirc is still exceedingly 
common; as air chormirc Du dhuina (We 
put) ourselves under God’s protection. Damh 
is an old form for dam, to me, the spelling be¬ 
ing the same as that of damh, an ox. Fear is 
very often still u*ed in referring to the Deity, 
as It maith an fear cirt i Dia, “ God is a good man 
of justice,” i.e., a good and righteous judge. 
Damh in the sentence is equivalent to I am, I 
was, I reside; in fact, a kind of pronoun 
corresponding to the Latin ablative absolute 
with the verb to b i understood. Thus Oidhche 
dham go doilg, dubhach, “I was one night, 
sad, dejected,” literally, “ a night to me sad,” &c. 
Again Caitg dam o d-tigh Mhic Dhonnchadh, 
‘ ‘ At Easter 1 1 cat in the house of Mao Donough. 
The former of these quotations is from the 
poet, John Collins, and the latter from 
JEngus O’Daily, “of the Satires.” The 
idiom is very oommon in the spoken language. 
Cad at duit-ae, o bhuachaill mhaith P “ My good 
boy where are you fromP” ’0 Charraigna 
Siuire dhamta, “/ am from Carrick-on-Suir.” 

Dr. Kuno Meyer, of University College, 
Liverpool, is universally looked up to as a ripe 
scholar. A few years since he edited one of our 
Irish tales, the “ Battle of Tenby,” supplying 
also a literal translation, notes, &c. On the 
editing of this tale he bestowed, more German- 
ico, great pains. He spared no trouble in hunt¬ 
ing up authorities, living and dead, within his 
reach. Yet with all bis learning, research, and 
industry, he wandered far wide of the mark in 
almost every idiomatic phrase he fell in with. 


Of course, had he lenown the phrases were idio¬ 
matic it is probable he would have consulted 
Mr. W. M. Hennessy, or some other Irish 
scholar having a colloquial acquaintance with 
the language, as to their meaning—and in 
moBt of them any fair Irish-speaking scholar 
would have Bet him right; but he thought they 
were plain literal expressions, as all would be 
likely to think who do not possess a colloquial 
knowledge of the language. A champion in 
the tale is described as being deich feardhuim 
fichead ina airde, i.e., “thirty fists of men in 
height.” The rendering in the published tale is 
"ten times twenty fists of men.” Not long 
since I asked a little girl of about thirteen 
years of age how many cows her father had. 
She replied, deich m-ba fichtad, “ thirty 
cows ”; and any Irish speaker from the Foyle 
to Cumar na d-tri n-uisge would give a 
similar answer. It is not necessary to give 
any other instances out of this book, so far as 
the editor is concerned, the work having been 
reviewed in the Gaelic Journal; but the great 
came of Prof. Rhys having been mentioned in 
connexion with a passage in it, this passage 
may be adduced in proof of my contention. 
At page 86, note 868, we find “ Tangadar coera 
teineadh fon fhaithche do’n bhuille sin (billi in 
the original.) Prof. Bhys has suggested the 
following translation of this: “ There came 
berries of fire over the plain from that tree.” 
The editor, however, translated the passage 
correctly: “ And there went balls of fire over 
the plain from that blow.” Bile is, indeed, a 
tree, but nothing in the text suggests either 
tree or Bhrub. There was, however, such a 
blow ( bui/li ) of an axe given “ that the lip of 
the axe turned ”; and, as in the above instance, 
any Irish speaker would call the caor a flash of 
lightning or a thunderbolt. 

I find another number in the tale translated 
one thousand and twenty, the numeral being 
deich ced fiched, “three thousand.” And this 
reminds me that Mr. Whitley Stokes, in the 
vocabulary to the Festiology, translated dha 
chead deag (1200) by “ two hundred and 
ten.” Nor does the mistake rest here, for the 
Bev. S. Malone, an Irish scholar, but not an 
Irish speaker, copying Mr. Stokes, copied 
bis mistake likewise. 

In O’Beilly’s Dictionary we find foithne 
and fothnagan rendered “ what is oldest 
and youngest in man" The expression is taken 
from Keating on Death, book ii., § 1., part 
11, where it reads thus: An feoithne ague an 
fochnagam, iodhon, an chuid is sine ague is Oige 
do'n /hear, meaning “ The oldest and youngest 
of the grass.” Fear, a man, and fear, grass, are 
generally spelled alike, the latter taking an 
acute accent over the e, to show that the 
diphthong is long, while in the word fear, a 
man, the diphthong is short and without an 
accent. In O’Beilly’s copy of Keating’s work 
the accent must have been omitted—a not in¬ 
frequent occurence in manuscripts; hence his 
mistake. Had he a good knowledge of the 
spoken language this error could not have been 
committed, for immediately before the two 
words the cutting with a scythe had been ex¬ 
pressed. But O'Beilly, though an industrious 
transcriber and hard student of Irish, never 
attained the power of speaking the language. 
Accordingly, some of the most singular mis¬ 
takes of any were made by him, notwithstand- 
his great knowledge of the language, and the 
assistance to be had in his time from the 
numerous Irish scholars and speakers then in 
Dublin, as well as in every part of the country. 
However, O’Beilly’s Dictionary is still a work 
of great value. For a number of years I have 
had to consult this work several times a day, 
and have always found it trustworthy and use¬ 
ful. In the more modern Irish works, especially 
the poetry of Munster, O'Beilly was not well 
versed, but in the writings of older periods his 


knowledge was very extensive; and in every 
instance where the meaning could not be fairly 
guessed from the context he omitted the word, 
unless he could learn its meaning from other 
sources. But there is a great difference 
between the consideration of single words in 
their ordinary sense, and the same words form¬ 
ing portions of idioms. , 

Before concluding it may not be out of plaoe 
for the benefit of those taking an interest in 
the subject, and who are not Irish speakers, to 
state a few facts explanatory of the numerals : 

(o) Deich is ten, while ddag is teen. Thus 
seddag, sixteen. Fiche, twenty, has for its 
gen. sing, fichead, and for its dat. smg. and 
nom. plur. fichid. 

( b) Deag and fichead imply addition; fichid, 
multiplication; se fir deag, sixteen men; tri 
ba fichead, twenty-three cows; seacht bh-fichid 
fear ; 7 x 20, i.e., a hundred and forty men. 

(c) If a number be substituted for the nouns, 
fir, ba, above, the rule still holds. Se cettd deag 
(6 +10) x 100-1600; tri mhile fichead (3 + 20)x 
1000 = 23,000; tri fichid mile (3 x 20) x 1000- 
60,000. Thus we see in the instance above how 
deich fear-dhuim fichead is thirty fists of man ; 
deich g-cead fichead equals three thousand; and 
dhd chead deag* 1200, not 210. This latter 
error Mr. Stokes did not discover in the nine or 
ten years he had the Festiology in hand. I may 
remark that the rule above as regards fiche is 
general in respect of other multiples of ten in 
Old and Middle Irish. 

These are only a few of the many instances 
which might be collected, were there not 
danger of wearying your readers, of the very 
remarkable errors fallen into by students of 
Celtic who have not had the advantage of a 
vernacular knowledge of modem Irish. So true 
it is that the spoken Irish of the present day is, 
with very slight changes, the same as the lan¬ 
guage of two thousand years ago; that its 
idioms, “ the soul of language,” are identical, 
and that it is the only sure key to the acquire¬ 
ment of the ancient language of our MSS. 
It appears to me, therefore, that men who 
aim at being Celtic scholars should value the 
modem language highly instead of affecting 
to despise or disregard it. Native Irish 
scholars who speak the language are so cir¬ 
cumstanced that they find it next to impossible 
to make their special knowledge available in its 
preservation, while many of those Celtic 
scholars who cannot speak Irish have openly 
expressed their desire for the extinction of the 
modem spoken language. It is the considera¬ 
tion of these facts that has induoed me to 
trouble you with these lengthy letters on a 
subject which, no doubt, must be distasteful 
to the mass of your readers; but I judged that 
you would place the interests of soience and 
literature before all others. 

John Fleming. 


THE THIRD BASQUE BOOK. 

Paris: Sept. 4, 1839. 

According to M. Julien Vinson—author of 
an edition of the first Basque book, the poems 
of Bernard Dechepare (1645), which unhappily 
contains a great many more misprints than are 
acknowledged in the “ corrections ” at the end, 
which themselves contain one, and who is 
happily about to publish a much - needed 
Bibliography of the Basque language which 
he knows so well—only three copies exist of 
this small volume: his own, that of the 
Bibliotheque de 1’Arsenal (3 Eue de Sully, 
Paris), and that which is now for sale at the 
publishers of the bibliography, M. Maison- 
neuve (25 Quai 'Voltaire, Paris). I have 
examined the latter two copies. Both are in a 
state of great perfection, and were entirely 
printed by Pierre Hautin, at La Rochelle, 1571. 
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This same publisher had, on the previous 
September 24 of the same year, finished the 
impression of the second Basque book, the 
New Testament, translated by Jean de 
Leicarraga, of Briscous, near Bayonne, accom¬ 
panied by dedication, preface, and appendices, 
which include the first printed and the first 
Protestant Basque Catechism. Of this latter 
volume, M. Vinson tells me that only twenty- 
one oopies are now known to exist. One is in 
the Bodleian, one in the British Museum, one 
belongs to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society (which refuses to gratify all Basque 
students by reprinting it, though the language 
is still fully “understanded of the people”), 
and another which, having been sold as a 
duplicate by the University of Leyden, is now 
on sale by the above-mentioned publisher, 
and which the University of Cambridge would 
do well to obtain. 

The little volume in question contains firstly : 
the first Basque Kalendar(Kalendrera). And as it 
is interesting to note what saints it admits to 
the oompany of “ Hus ” and “ Luther ” in the 
commemorative column, and to compare this 
with that of the Book of Common Prayer of 
Queen Elizabeth, its contemporary, I will, sir, 
with your permission, send you a copy of this 
column, translating where necessary. Secondly: 
“A.B.C. edo Cbristinoen Instructionea,” that 
is “ A.B.C. or the Instruction of a Christian ” 
(compare "edo” = “or” with Icelandic 
“ e'8a ” : there is a good deal in Basque which 
shows resemblanoe to the language of the 
Gothic family, e.g., havzoko = vicinus, from 
vicus, seems plausibly attributable to a 
Germanio source). Thirdly: the same Cate¬ 
chism, which I have already mentioned as 
generally bound up with the New Testament, 
and only differing from it by slight typo¬ 
graphical details, and being smaller in form. 
The author of the Catechismea and the A.B.C., 
and presumably of the Kalendrera also, was 
“Ioannes Leicarraga, Berascoizooao,” himself 
a second Vlfilas. 

I trust, Bir, that it may be convenient to 
you to give the hospitality of your pages to 
these imperfect remarks, as, to their own loss, 
the great majority of the English world of 
students ignore altogether one of the noblest 
and, except the really terrifio verb, easiest 
languages of Europe, and also probably the 
oldest, 

Edward Spencer Dodgson. 

N.B.—“ Ioannes Leigarraga Berascoizcoao ” 
is the author’s own way of describing himself 
in the dedication, the last word meaning “of 
Briscous.” 


PAIGNTON, DEVON. 

WjnlritJ, Clevedon : September 9,1889. 

I observe a sentence of Ur. Earl Blind 
(Academy, August24, 1889, p. 121) “To speak 
of a cast-iron law of letter-change is, there¬ 
fore, again ‘ inadmissible.’ ” I believe that this 
remark is worthy of more general application. 
I have myself, in several cases, already shown 
that where such “laws” have been cited as 
certainties, they have been found to have been 
< rronecusly used in pronouncing actual facts to 
be “ impossible.” 1 will now offer another to 
those that I formerly brought forward. 

Borne years ago I had occasion to examine 
one of the topographical clusters or constella¬ 
tions of the names which in Domesday end in 
“ -worde,” “ -wrde,” “ -eorde,” “ -urde,” &e., 
and to realise them in their present forms. 
Just in the district under my attention, I met 
with a seventeenth - century form, “ Hene- 
verdon,” as the name of a place now called 
Hemerdon; and, although I did not then find 
it in Domesday, I ventured to suggest it as one 
of the “-wrde” group. I was then greatly 


taken to task by a liegeman of the “ Phonetic 
Laws” for thinking that “-verdon” could 
possibly be a member of the “-worde ” group 
of Domesday. He said that the phonetics of 
that record had now become an exact science, 
and that guesses—as, of course, mine was con¬ 
sidered—could no longer be allowed; and that 
this suggestion of mine was quite impossible. 
It was some time afterwards that I found the 
name in the Exeter Domesday as “Chemeun- 
orda,” and in the Exchequer Domesday as 
“ Ohemeworde.” The initial aspirate, having 
been exasperated by the prefixed letter “0.,” 
had baffled my reference by a far displacement 
in the indexes. 

The names of plaoes in Domesday were, no 
doubt, writ'en down by the commissioners 
from the mouths of their assessors, the local 
jurats, and in this respect the Exeter Domesday 
may take precedence of the Exchequer digested 
copy. I remember once the late Mr. Balph 
Barnes kindly turning over the leaves of the 
Exeter Domesday with me, and pointing out 
evidence that it consisted of the original 
separate sheets of the returns of the com¬ 
missioners bound up into that volume. 

The name of Paignton, Devon, has been 
thought to have been conferred by the 
Normans, the syllable “Paign-” being oou- 
Bidered a French form of Paganus. But the 
name was already there before the Conquest, 
being in the Exeter Domesday, as “ Peintona,” 
and as being already under Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, in the hands of Leofric, Bishop of 
Exeter, A D. 1050-1072. In the Exchequer 
Domesday it is “Peintone.” It was most 
likely among the alienated lands which Leofric 
had reclaimed for his see, being quite sur¬ 
rounded by those which are named as being so 
recovered: St. Mary-Church, Staverton-with- 
Sparkwell; and, if Brihtricestane is Brixham, 
Paignton is quite closed in all around by them. 
In both the Domesdays, “ Bredricestan ” is the 
next entry to Peinton, among Bishop Leofrio’s 
estates. Nothing is more common than the 
change of the descriptive suffix for another that 
is applicable, as from “ to ” to “ ham ” in this 
case. For example, Brans combe, Devon, is 
called by William Worcester Bransfon. It is 
a “ town,” but also in a “ combe,” of singular 
emphasis of that word, both in depth, extent, 
and beauty. Dawlish and Holcombe are among 
the bishop’s own lands neighbouring to Paign¬ 
ton (Earle’s Land Charters, p. 249, Cod. Dipl., 
No. 940). 

But it is not necessary that Paign- or Pein- 
should be a Norman form. If it had been, 
instead of -ton, it might have been expected to 
be followed by -ville changed to “ -field,” or 
-lieu changed to “ ley,” or the like. Our sense 
of “pagan” is only secondary; the primary 
meaning is rustic. The incumbent of a 
country benefice was often described as the 
“Paganus”; and “Paganum,” in cartular 
language was equivalent to “ Praedium,” or 
country residence; and this, no doubt, is 
the sense in which it has become a part of the 
name Paignton. This was always a country 
residence of the bishops of Exeter, and the 
ruins of the castellat< d palace are still con¬ 
spicuous above the houses. In lauds that have 
been Church property the cartular style is what 
is apt to survive in the name. Here is another 
example alongside of the secular or popular 
name. The cartular name of “ iEthelingaen ” 
is still latent in “ Atbelney,” on the east end 
of which the monastery stood; but on the 
western end of the same height or island is the 
secular church of “Ling,” the surviving 
accented syllable of the name preserved by 
rural tradition. 

There seems to be a curious contrast in the 
name of the Paganum of the Bishop of Exeter 
and the “Deanery of Cbristianitie,” by which 
the district of his home or cathedral residence 


is Btill known—a tradition of the early time 
when it was the missionary centre. 

Thomas Kerslake, 


WELSH “ VERCH ” IN GENEALOGY.” 

LtohfleU: Sept. S, 1881 . 

An official in the Probate Begistry here, Mr. 
Marston, asked me how I read a contrac¬ 
tion, v%\ with an over curl from the z's tail, in 
a will of 1605. I could only answer that it 
looked like the ordinary contraction for vide¬ 
licet. He agreed, but said that it ought to 
mean verch, which he bad found in other entries 
between a woman’s Christian and surname; 
but what that meant he knew not. I referred 
the point to Prof. Bhys, and he kindly 
answered from the appropriately named “Perros 
Guirac ” that vz does 

“ stand for verch, and verch is the mutated form of 
mereh, ‘daughter.’ Similarly in pedigrees not, 

‘ son,’ becomes vah, and then drops its «, whence 
ah, as in D. ab Gwilyn, &c. Verch was also reduced 
to eeh and ’eh in modern times in North Wales, ss 
in Margred ’ch Ivan.” 

This will-maker, “Margaret ver 3 Moris of 
Dudliston in the County of Sallop, Spinster," 
gives legacies 

“ vnto Katherynge W 3 William, my neese, vj !L 
. . . Deyly v«r 3 John, iij ii . . . Jane v»r 3 Ed¬ 
ward ... xx s . . . and to the sonue of Katheriae 
v<r 3 Moris, for his preferment into some occupa¬ 
tion, xx s.” 

As to her ape, she gives legacies to the sons and 
grandsons of John Yaughan thus : 

“vnto Thomas ap John Yaughan, xx s . .. 
amongst the childra of John ap John Yaughsu 
xx s; to Bobsrt ap John Yaughan, xx s.” 

All this is no doubt stale news to students of 
Welsh, but will be welcome to English readers 
of old documents who come across their old 
friend V 3 (presumably videlicet) in a name like 
“ Jane V 3 Edward.” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


SHAKSrERE’S “ MAKE ROPE ’S IN SUCH A 
8CARRB.” 

8. St George’s Square, N.W.: Sept 10,1889 
Mr. Harrison has taken np earnestly the 
suggestion of the late Mr. Brae that team 
means “ change,” “ exchange,” because a later 
editor of Lingua (printed 1607), evidently not 
knowing what scarre in it meant, took the 
word “change” from a few lines above, and 
substituted that for it, since “ change ” gave 
an easily understood meaning to the line. In 
Lingua the five senses struggle for the mastery, 
or the robes and'crown, whioh are the sign of 
it. Tactus or Touch sees them first, stumbles 
and breaks his shins as he seizes them and puts 
them on, and fancies he is a king: 

“ They lie that say complexions cannot change: 
My blood's ennobled, and I am transform'd 
Vnto the sacred temper of a King . . . 

How princely do 1 speak! how sharp I threaten! 
Peasants, I’ll curb your headstrong impudence, 
And make you tremble when the lion roan. 

Ye earth-bred worms! O, for a looking-glass 1 
Poets will write whole volumes of this Siam." 

Hazlitt’s Lode leg, ix. 348. 

Now, the main element of the meaning of 11 this 
ecarre ” is evidently its astoundingness, its 
astonishingness ; and Barely this follows easily 
from the sense of scare, as is seen in part of 
Cotgrave’s definition of its equivalent “ Eipo- 
vente: f. astonishment, consternation, amaze¬ 
ment,” primarily from terror, which suits 
Tactns’s threats to the peasants. Cotgrsve 
also gives “ Espoventement: m. as Espovente ; or, 
a frighting, fraying, skaring, terrifying.” 

Mr. P. A. Daniel suggests another meaning 
for scarre above, namely scar, the soar, a wound 
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on Tactus’s shins when he broke them in 
stumbling at the king’s robes and crown : 

“ Was ever man so fortunate as I, 

To break bis shins at such a stumbling-block P ” 

This meaning of “ wound ” is dearly that of 
“soarre” in “Cymbeiine,” v, v. 306, when 
Belisarios tells K. Cymbeiine that Quiderius, 
who had cut off the fool Cloten’s head, hath 
" More of thee merited than a band of Olotens 
Had erer team for [were erer killed for].” 

A band of fools’ lives were worth but little, 
Quiderius much. 

As the otherwise unknown meaning of “ ex¬ 
change” for tcarre has thus still to be esta¬ 
blished, it must be treated at present as a 
guess, and the strongest reason for accepting 
the emendation of “ hopes ” for rope ’a = rope 
us, falls to the ground. 

F. J. Fuenivaxl. 


30IEN0E. 

A Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany. By 

Alfred W. Bennett and George Murray. 

(Longmans.) 

The brief autumnal heyday of the fungus- 
hunters is close upon us; and it is pleasant 
to welcome such a volume as this, when our 
thoughts are most set upon some at least of 
the so-called flowerless plants which it 
describes. The flowers of our summer 
rambles are over and gone, and we gladly 
turn to those which in their lowliness are 
less attractive, but which have so momentous 
an influence upon human and all other life. 
We start afresh with the vestiges of creation, 
entering again at the vestibule from which 
we trace the evidences of the evolution of 
life. For, as our authors say (p. 303), 

“ all that we know of the relationships between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms leads us 
to the conclusion that the appearance of animal 
life, both in fresh and in salt water, must have 
been preceded by that of aquatic vegetation; 
and it is almost certain that these primeval 
vegetable organisms must have had a structure 
and mode of life whioh would classify them 
under the head of Algae or Schizophyceae.” 

The Academt of August 17 contained an 
obituary notice of the late Bev. M. J. Ber¬ 
keley, the doyen of British cryptogamists. 
The years of his life were almost concurrent 
with those of the nineteenth century; and 
his writings fairly show how the study and 
knowledge of cryptogamic botany have ad¬ 
vanced—not by leaps and bounds, it is true, 
but in steady geometrical progression. His 
classic treatise, Cryptogamic Botany , was 
issued in 1857. Since that date no similarly 
comprehensive book has been published in the 
English language until the appearance of the 
present Handbook. His work, and that under 
review, mark eras of achievement. The lapse 
of thirty-two years in itself shows that the 
accumulation of observations and hypotheses 
was so immense that no single author dared 
to undertake a retumi of knowledge which 
increased in such a ratio. Every year that 
the task was postponed its accomplishment 
seemed to grow more impossible. All honour 
then to those who have made the bold 
endeavour. Only workers in the same illi¬ 
mitable field can realise their difficulties. 

In a carefully written introduction the 
authors refer to the revolution which has 
taken place in the department of cryptogamic 
botany. As an instance of the rapidity with 1 


which facts are daily colligated, they draw 
attention in their preface to the impossibility 
of their earlier sheets quite representing the 
latest knowledge available at the date of 
printing. 

The responsibility of the volume is shared 
alike by both authors. The Vascular Crypto¬ 
gams, Muscineae, Algae, and Schizophyceae 
are, however, the special work of Mr. Bennett, 
the description of the Fungi, Mycetozoa, and 
Schizomycetes having been undertaken by 
Mr. Murray. In each case the higher orders 
have presented the least difficulty, on account 
of their having been studied far more ex¬ 
haustively than have, even yet, the lower 
organisms, although “bacteria” and “bacilli” 
have become almost household words. The 
proportion assigned to each group has been 
equalised as much as possible, so as to give, 
as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
subject rather than a perspective glance. 

As regards classification, the authors allow 
themselves a somewhat eclectic scheme, em¬ 
bodying with their own conclusions thoss of 
the latest monographers. They adopt what 
is called the descending order; teaching us, 
that is, all that is known about ferns, before 
they endeavour to unravel the life-mysteries 
of microscopic organisms. But such cells, 
whose life is but days, like those of the 
anthrax bacillus, before they kill a man; and 
such plants as the tree-ferns, whose life may 
equal that of an oak—when we contemplate 
these, terms implying the “higher” or the 
“ lower ” life obtain a significance which the 
student hesitates to solve or ratify. Power, 
as a factor of aristocracy, falls from its high 
estate. We men, who hold ourselves at the 
apex of development, are at the mercy of 
invisible bacilli; but we can hold our own 
with the tallest tree-fern that ever grew. 

One aim of modem medical science is to 
investigate the powers of destruction—in¬ 
finitesimal though they mainly are, in regard 
to the space occupied by each individual— 
with the keenest observation. And there is 
nothing more conducive to the scientific 
knowledge of the way to conduct our warfare 
against such insidious enemies than a thorough 
study of the organisms which lie, in the evolu¬ 
tionist’s idea of life, between bacilli and 
man. Such a treatise as this must do much 
to diminish the space between the known and 
the unknown. Pasteur has found a cure for the 
grape-vine disease; he may have succeeded in 
dispossessing hydrophobia of its terrors. But 
he could never have done either the one or 
the other unless he had first familiarised him¬ 
self with a great deal of such knowledge as 
Messrs. Bennett and Murray here lay before 
us so elaborately. 

There are, however, novelties in the book, 
some of which one can hardly hope may take 
root. Classification is a shifting art, and 
must progress on the lines of actual know¬ 
ledge. Those who know most are the best 
qualified to erect the signal-posts; and the 
present authors are abreast with the times in 
that respect. So far, peritis credendum eet in 
tua arte. But they seem to forget that botany, 
like all other sciences, has acquiesced in the 
usage of certain terms which, being merely 
latinised, can be utilised without alteration in 
all languages. Their anglicieation, which is 
here advocated and adopted, is but a stum¬ 
bling-block, without a word to bo said in its 


favour. We do not want new names, we do 
not want new forms of old ones; all we 
require is precise definition, such as we have 
in the authors’ discussion of the meaning of 
the word “ spore ” (p. 5). An Englishman 
may guess what “ arohegone ” is short for, 
for example; but why puzzle a foreigner 
with a new form of a word with which he is 
familiar in every treatise hitherto written on 
the special subject in any European lan¬ 
guage ? Insular prejudice is indeed strong, 
but it should not be admitted into scientific 
nomenclature. Such words can never become 
popular, and the advantage of uniformity has 
everything to recommend it. The wider the 
dissemioability of knowledge, the greater 
must be its power. 

It may seem ungracious to speak thus, 
when there is so much to praise. So before 
I go any further let me call attention to the 
rich harvest of illustrations which embellish 
and interpret the book. Many of them are 
old friends; but they are none the worse for 
that. They are each the work of distin¬ 
guished specialists. Here they are, all to¬ 
gether, in a kind of national gallery. They 
drop into their places—places they would 
never have attained if they could have been 
improved upon. Not one is superfluous, or 
out of date. Nobody else ever ranged them 
in such order, or supplied their deficiencies so 
well. 

Bibliography finds a helpful place in the 
book; and there is an art in the display of 
the right authorities. Every specialist can 
find all he wants to know if he searches the 
books and papers noted here. A reference to 
everything which has been written upon each 
subject would have been mere bewilderment. 
The book even goes beyond its profession. 
Geological time is a “large order,” as the 
Americans phrase it. But here we have 
account taken of all that is known of the 
occurrence of cryptogams in prehistoric and 
primeval epochs. We cannot expect a mush¬ 
room or a toadstool to have survived a cata¬ 
clysm, although many a fern and horsetail 
has—from the time when that which we now 
use as coal was little else than luxuriant 
vegetation. Still, lowlier members of the 
vegetable kingdom than ferns remain to show 
us that even such tiny cryptogams as diatoms 
existed aeons ago. 

This is not the place to go into an elaborate 
account of the minute and accurate way in 
which the authors treat the marvellous 
diversity of life in the infinitude of plants 
which the ordinary botanist neglects. He is 
generally content to name his flowers. He 
dries them, and is happy. Let him now 
look into this book and see what he has 
yet to learn. Flowering plants are but a 
child’s study compared with that which is 
within the ken of the cryptogamist. He may 
here look up the subject of lichens, for 
instance. But he will not find them as a 
separate group. What a vista this should 
open up to him! There is no such thing as 
a lichen. It is only a fungus growing on an 
alga. Bead p. 322 for the proof. When he 
gets over that he is prepared for everything 
else of new or strange; and his delight will 
grow as his studies mature. No human being 
living in this year of grace will ever know 
all that cryptogamy has to teach. All thanks 
then to those who have so succinctly and 
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accurately told us the essentials of that which 
is at present known. 

Henry T. Wharton. 


LITERATURE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The offioial report on publications, recently 
issued by the Madras Government, is not 
wholly void of encouragement to those who 
desire to see a new intellectual awakening in 
Southern India. But we live in the Kali 
Tuga, and the time of strong mental activity 
is not yet. 

In the Madras Presidency printing is carried 
on in the following languages: English, 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Hindu¬ 
stani, and Sanskrit. During the past year the 
total number of books and pamphlets pub¬ 
lished amounted to 942. Of periodicals there 
were 227. 

In history and biography but little has been 
accomplished. Most of the books under these 
headings have been educational. 

Lovers of the drama will be pleased to learn 
that in this section more has been done. The 
works of Kalidasa, the Sanskrit dramatist, 
have been reprinted; and the Sanskrit play 
“Nagananda ” has been translated into 
Canarese. Shakspere’s “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream " has appeared in a Mabratta version, 
which has been printed in the Nagari character. 
“As You Like It,” from Charles Lamb's Tales 
from Shakspere, has appeared in Tamil, and the 
“Winter's Tale” in Tamil and Telugu. A 
complete edition of the Arabian Nights has also 
been printed in Tamil. 

In medicine, part of the Sanskrit work 
“ Ashtanga Hrithayam,” with a Telugu com¬ 
mentary, has been published, and a small book 
on the Muhammadan treatment for improving 
the blood has been printed in Tamil by a 
Labbai. 

In poetry, nothing worthy of the name has 
been produced during the past year. A few 
songs and ballads have appeared, but they 
contain nothing which demands notice. Among 
the thirty millions of the Madras presidency I 
cannot mention three distinguished possessors 
of the poetic gift at the present time. 

In philosophy, also, the year has been 
practically barren. Indeed, so far are men 
from producing philosophical works of merit 
that it is not easy to find Hindus who can 
intelligently read the Hindu philosophy which 
has been written. The same may be said also 
of religious literature, viz.: that the religious 
systems of the Hindus do not now appear to 
move them to any vigorous literary effect, nor 
even to arouse them to strong, clear thinking. 
Time was when it was otherwise. 

During the past five years the annual 
number of publications in English has more 
than, doubled. Next to English works, Tamil 
publications show the largest increase. Yet it 
is still true that the vernaculars and their 
treasures are at a discount, and genuine 
students few indeed, though the field for study 
and industrious research is well-nigh boundless. 
The Hindu intellect appears as if suffering from 
temporary exhaustion, and awaits the coming 
of a new enthusiasm and of that vigour which 
is necessary to creative mental effort. In the 
meantime, therefore, critical research must be 
undertaken by Englishmen; and that so little 
has been done by us to unveil India, and furnish 
to the world more exact knowledge concerning 
the faiths and the philosophy of this most 
interesting section of it, as well as of their 
sources, is not to our credit. Would not our 
German cousins have done better had India 
been theirs ? It is to be feared that much 
cannot be hoped for from a government 
already hea vily burdened and impecunious; but 
for Englishmen of culture and means desiring 


a field for study and research, surely none can 
be found more magnificent than Southern 
India. 

Mackenzie Cobban. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS FROM NATJKRATI8. 
Gonville and Oaius College, Cam bridge: Sept. 4,1889. 

In 1887 an active controversy was oarried on 
in the Academy (May 14, July 9,16, August 6, 
20, 27) between Mr. E. A. Gardner and Prof. 
Hirsohfeld on the subject of the Greek inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at Naukratis. Mr. Gardner 
maintained: 

(1) That Naukratis was founded as early as 
the middle of the seventh century B.C., or that, 
at any rate, there were Greeks settled on the 
site of what was afterwards Naukratis long 
before the time of Amasis, who, according to 
Herodotus (ii. 178), assigned the'spot to the 
Greeks to dwell in ; 

(2) That certain inscriptions in the Ionic 
alphabet with four-stroke a and A, which were 
found in a certain stratum of earth, must from 
their position and other evidences belong to 
a date earlier than that assigned by Prof. 
Kirchhoff to the Abu Simbel inscriptions; 

(3) That, therefore, in spite of the use of 
three-stroke <r and absence of A in the latter, 
these Naukratite inscriptions were older and 
written in alphabetic forms of an older type 
than the Abu Simbel inscriptions; 

(4) That consequently the alphabet of the 
Abu Simbel inscriptions could no longer be re¬ 
garded as the mother alphabet of Ionic, and 
that the differences between it and the Ionio 
must be local rather than temporal. 

Prof. Hirschfeld, on the other hand [Rhein. 
Mus., 1887, 209 sqg) held: 

(1) That Naukratis was founded by Amasis, 
and that previously there were no Greeks on 
the spot; 

(2) That the Abu Simbel inscriptions be¬ 
longed to the earlier (Kirchhoff says the later) 
years of Psammetichusl., or about the middle 
of the seventh century B.O. ; 

(3) That the peculiar alphabetic forms of 
the Naukratite inscriptions on which Mr. 
Gardner relied were mere graffiti, and in any 
case too insignificant in number to support his 
thesis; 

(4) That the three-stroke a must in every 
case have been the precursor of the four- 
stroke a. 

Vol. ii. of Naukratis has now appeared 
(Egypt Exploration Fund). Mr. Gardner 
maintains his views almost unaltered. Prof. 
Hirschfeld oriticises vol. ii., as he did vol. L, in 
the Rheinisehes Museum {1889, p. 461, sqqx). It 
is worth while (and this is the object of the pre¬ 
sent remarks) to see what this able scholar now 
thinks of the points in dispute. 

(1) Prof. Hirsohfeld accepts [Rhein. Mus. 
464) the solution suggested by Mr. Gard¬ 
ner [Naukratis, ii., p. 74), that the difference 
between the alphabet of the Abu Simbel in¬ 
scriptions and that of the Naukratite inscrip¬ 
tions was not temporal but local, though he 
notes that Mr. Gardner has not followed up 
his suggestion. I may be allowed to point 
out that Mr. Gardner expressed the same view, 
not only in Naukratis, i., but also in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, vol. vii., p. 230; 

(2) Prof. Hirschfeld argues that four-stroke 
a and three-stroke <r come from different 
mother-forms. In a note to p. 236, vol. vii. of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, Mr. Gardner 
wrote: “Or is the four-stroke form derived 
from Shin, the three-stroke one from TsadeP 
A suggestion confirmed by the form occupying 
the place of Tsade in the Abecedarium of 
Caere.” This is exactly what Prof. Hirschfeld 

( now seeks to prove, though whether Mr. Gardner 


would, on consideration, accept a proof which 
depends for its chief support upon the one 
perhaps accidental, variety of form in the 
alphabet of Caere is, I think, doubtful; 

(3) The Abu Simbel inscriptions with three- 
stroke ir belong to the Tsade group; the oldest 
Milesian and the oldest Naukratis (Milesian) 
inscriptions belong to the 8hin group; 

(4) This re-Btatement of the relation of the 
alphabet of the Abu Simbel inscriptions to the 
Milesian and Naukratite alphabet mskes it 
possible, according to Prof. Hirschfeld’s views, 
to estimate the age and value of the Naukra¬ 
tite alphabetic forms, entirely apart from those 
of the Abu Simbel inscriptions; and. the stand¬ 
ard of comparison becomes in fact the alpha¬ 
bet of the oldest inscriptions found at Miletus. 
That these epigraphically are later than the 
oldest Naukratite (Milesian) inscriptions is what 
Mr. Gardner maintains; that from the stratum 
in which they were found the oldest Naukratite 
inscriptions must be at least as old as the seventh 
century is the evidence of excavation. 

Now Mr. Gardner mayor may not be right 
in his original contention, that certain forms oi 
letters in the oldest Naukratite (Milesian) in¬ 
scriptions are of a more archaic type than the 
alphabetic forms on the oldest inscriptions 
found at Miletus, and that this archaism is not 
accidental. But as regards his controversy 
with Prof. Hirschfeld the position is strikingly 
altered. 

Mr. Gardner contended that there were 
Greeks (Milesians) on the site of Naukratis as 
early as the seventh century, B. c. Prof. Hirsch¬ 
feld at first disputed, but now [Rhein. Mus., 
466) has nothing to say against, the conclusion. 

Mr. Gardner contended that the alphabet of 
the Abu Simbel inscriptions was not the Ionic 
mother-alphabet. Prof. Hirsohfeld now puts 
forward the same view. 

Mr. Gardner contended that four-stroke 
<r was not preceded in every case by three- 
stroke <r. Prof. Hirschfeld now quotes with 
approval and develops both of the suggestions 
actually made by Mr. Gardner, as a possible 
explanation of the fact assumed, in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies [l.c.). 

My sketoh of the controversy as it now 
stands is necessarily very brief and incomplete. 
I am sure Prof. Hirschfeld will pardon me if 
my brevity has led to unintentional misrepresen¬ 
tation of his present attitude. 

E. S. B0BKBT8. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish next 
week the second part of the fifth and largely 
revised edition of Prof. Michael Foster’s 2'al- 
Book of Physiology. It forms book ii. of the 
complete work, and treats of the tissues of 
chemical action with their respective mechan¬ 
isms, and of nutrition. 

Messrs. W. B. Whittingham A Co. will 
shortly issue Service Chemistry, by Prof. Vivian 
B. Lewes, of the Boyal Naval College. The 
work, which is fully illustrated, treats with 
technical detail chemistry as affecting not only 
the Navy and the Army, but also the Merchant 
Service. 

Under the title of Records of the Gedopaal 
Survey of New South (Vales, a new quarterly 
journal has been started by the Department °f 
Mines at Sydney. Its primary object is to oner 
a medium for the speedy publication of observa¬ 
tions and discoveries made by the staff of the 
Survey, which works under the Department of 
Mines. As the reoords will oontain description! 
of newly-developed mining districts and newly- 
discovered minerals, the publication will be the 
means of c tiling attention to the rioh natural 
resources of the colony. The first part contain* 
several papers and notes on the rocks, mineral*, 
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and fossils of New South Wales, offering to the 
geologist much matter of scientific and econo¬ 
mic interest. 

The third session of the Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity Extension Sommer Vacation Course was 
held daring August at the Marine Station, 
Granton, through the kindness of Dr. Murray, 
Director of the Challenger Expedition, and of 
Mr. Irvine, of Royston. The oourses of botany 
and zoology were conducted, as last year, by 
Prof. Geddes and Mr. G. A. Thomson. This 
year each course was divided into an elementary 
and an advanced section—the former dealing 
with phanerogams and vertebrates, and the 
latter with cryptogams and invertebrates. 
Twenty-five or thirty students attended. All 
the oourses were supplemented by demonstra¬ 
tions in the field and on the shore, and by visits 
to publio and private gardens and to the 
museum. A course of twenty lectures on 
sociology was also delivered by Prof. Geddes. 

Ax a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Sciences, M. A. de Quatrefages submitted some 
remarks in connexion with his Introduction d 
PEtude de* Racee humaine, Part II. In this 
second part the author passes from the general 
questions touching the evolution of man to 
those touching the evolution of the human 
races, of which he reckons at least one hundred 
and seventy-two, exclusive of minor varieties, 
all, however, reducible to the three funda¬ 
mental blade, yellow, and white stems. 
Adhering to the natural method of classifica¬ 
tion, as understood by Jussieu and Cuvier, he 
divides these stems into branches correspond¬ 
ing to primary and secondary divisions, under 
which oome the families and groups. Much 
stress is laid on the early migrations of man, 
resulting in crossings of all sorts, and the 
general displacement of pure by half-caste 
races. The position of fossil man in the 
general scheme of classification is also studied, 
the five or six known varieties discovered in 
Europe being divided into two distinct 
branches allied to the white stock. Two 
distinot quaternary types are also recognised in 
America—that of the Pampas affiliated to the 
Siberian, and that of the Lagoa Santa to . the 
Eskimo branch of the yellow stock. Some 
bold speculations are indulged in regarding 
the primaeval homes of the three fundamental 
groups and their subsequent dispersion from 
common centres over the face of the globe. 
In this scheme the north of Asia is considered 
the cradle of mankind, whose three primary 
divisions grouped themselves round the great 
central tableland, whence they gradually 
spread over the continents during tertiary and 
quaternary times. In the oceanic world the 
eastern Polynesians are affiliated to the white, 
the Melanesians (Papuans) to the black, and 
the Malays to the yellow stock, each division 
migrating from the mainland in the order 
already indicated by Prof. Keane [Indo-Chinese 
and Inter-Oceanic Race* and Language*.) The 
work is illustrated with 441 figures inserted in 
the text, four plates, and seven maps. 


FINE ART. 

A Diolionary of Miniaturut*, Illuminator*, 
Calligrapher*, and Copyitt*. With refer¬ 
ences to their Works, and Notices of their 
Patrons, from the Establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Eighteenth Century. By John 
W. Bradley. In 3 vols. Yol. III. (Ber¬ 
nard Quaritch.) 

The author of this very laborious catalogue 
is to be congratulated at having brought it 
to a completion in three substantial volumes, 


of the first and second of which we gave an 
account in the Academy of September 17, 
1887, and September 8, 1888. 

It is, we think, to be regretted that space 
has not been allowed for details of about 350 
other artists whose names are given in an 
appendix at the end of the volume before us, 
by far the greater portion of whom flourished 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries—not more than fourteen being 
recorded among them as previous to the 
twelfth century. Among these, however, are 
Charlemagne (as patron), Herrade of Land- 
sperg, the Archbishop Egbert, and Nicephorus 
Botoniates as a calligrapher, whose mag¬ 
nificent portrait occurs several times with 
that of his wife in a splendid volume at the 
Bibliothbque Nationals in Paris. These por¬ 
traits were copied by Count Bastard, but have 
never been published, and are not mentioned 
by Mr. Bradley. 

It was an excellent idea to introduce notices 
of the great patrons of the illuminator’s art, 
j such as the Orleans family, the Sforzas, 
Strozzis, Dukes of Urbino, &o., as this has 
allowed the mention of many magnifioent 
MSS. still in existence, of which the present 
possession is generally given. 

Of Eoglish artists the enumeration in the 
present volume is rather meagre. There is a 
good account of Matthew Paris, monk of St. 
Albans, who, “ notwithstanding his name of 
Matthaeus Parisiensis or Parisiaoensis, was 
probably an Englishman . . . the most im¬ 
portant of whose MSS. is the Royal MS. 14 
C. vii., in the British Museum,” as being 
the autograph copy of the author which 
was presented to Henry III., and pro¬ 
bably containing examples of Paris’s skill 
as an illuminator, miniaturist, and herald 
painter. On fol. 6 is a miniature of the 
Virgin seated and holding the infant Christ, 
whom she kisses. Beneath is the artist in 
monastic habit, prostrate, and evidently in¬ 
tended for a portrait. Above him is written 
in capital letters alternately blue and red— 
FRATS MATHIAS PARISIENSIS. The 
seated figure of the Virgin is a very beautiful 
one, nine inches high, and at the bottom of 
the drawing is the inscription (of which only 
the first line is given by Strutt, with the figure 
of the prostrate monk in his Horda Angel 
Oynan, pi. xxxv.), which is omitted by Mr. 
Bradley. This whole inscription (which the 
writer hereof copied with the miniature many 
years ago) is 

“ O felicia oscula lactentis labiis impressa cu 
inter crebra indicia reptantis infancie utpote 
ver’ ex te fili* inri alludret cu verus ex patre ds 
di genlt’ imparet.” 

The contemporary scribe and artist, Jean de 
"Wallingford, whose portrait is contained in 
the Cottonian MS. Julius D VII., is not men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Bradley. We find, however, 
an interesting notice of another almost un¬ 
known Berkshire artist, Joh. Serbopoulos, a 
Greek of Constantinople, who worked at 
Reading ('Pa8iy<c), and by whom several 
MSS. are still preserved in the libraries of 
New and Corpus Christi Colleges, Oxford. A 
good account is given of Johannes Sifrewas, 
Die illuminator of the splendid Loutterell 
Psalter now in the British Museum, from 
which a fine set of engravings was published 
many years ago by the Society of Antiquaries 


in the Vetwta Monuments, not noticed by 
Mr Bradley. 

It is to be regretted that there is no fuller 
account of the famous Sortu* Delioiarum of 
the Abbess Herrade von Landsperg than is 
given in the second volume of Mr. Bradley’s 
work. The loss of the original invaluable 
work by the bombardment of Strasburg, 
in 1870, and the apparent cessation of the 
fine set of facsimiles, of which several parts 
were published by Messrs. Triibner some 
years ago, still leave much to be deplored. 
Some of the more remarkable drawings were 
copied in colours for Count Bastard, and are 
nowin theBibliothdqueNationals still unpub- 
lished. 

We regret that we can give no details of 
the great mass of materials contained in the 
volume before us. We should estimate that 
there must be more than 1200 names of 
illuminators and scribes in this third volume. 
We would, however, especially refer to 
Rabula (sixth century), TJdalricus (tenth 
century — there is a fine copy of the 
Gospels signed by him in the British Museum) 
—Wulstan (eleventh century), TJltan, an 
Irish scribe (fourteenth century), Sintramn 
of St. Gall, and more extended accounts of 
King Rene, Sanzio Raffaello, Van Eyck, &c. 

I. 0. Westwood. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A CYLINDER OF KINO URKHAM IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Laraaaa, Cyprus: August M, 1899. 
From a report [Tempt, August 4; Journal 
Officiel, August 7) of a paper read before the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions by M. Joachim 
Menant, I gather that the writer throws doubts 
on the authenticity of a cylinder inscribed 
with the name of Urkham, King of Ur, now 
in the British Museum, or at least on its 
identity with that onoe in the possession of 
Dr. John Hine, and engraved in Sir R. K. 
Porter’s Travels (vol. ii., 424, pi. 79, no. 6). 

One point I, and perhaps I alone, can make 
quite clear. Dr. John Hine, formerly of the 
Bombay Medical Establishment, and for many 
years attached to H.M. Residency at Baghdad, 
died on March 18, 1859, aged eighty-two, at 
Leeford, near Exmoutb, where he had lived 
at least twenty years. A few days after his 
funeral this cylinder was handed to me—a 
neighbour and legatee—by one of his executors; 
and it never left my possession until I gave it, 
in September, 1880, to the national collection. 

C. Delaval Cobham. 

[We quote from the Revue Critique the report 
of M. Menant’s paper: 

“ M. Menant read a note upon a cylinder in the 
British Museum, the authenticity of which he dis¬ 
puted. The object in question shows a subject 
that is of importance for the history of religion. 
A high priest leads a neophyte by the hand and 
presents him to a deity sitting upon a throne; 
behind is another personage in the attitude of 
worship. This cylinder has for a long time been 
known only from a drawing by Rich, which was 
made about 1818, after the original belonging to 
Dr. Jobn Hine. A few years ago, a cylinder 
which seemed to be idenlioal with this original was 
found by Mr. Gobbam, Commissioner at Larnaca, 
who presented it to the British Museum. While 
this cylinder recalls generally the anthentio 
objects of tbe same kind discovered in Chaldaea, 
it yet has some suspicious details. For example, 
one of the feet of the throne ia ornamented with a 
pied-ds-biehe —a peculiarity not to be found else¬ 
where. M. Menant is of opinion that the drawing 
of Rioh was executed from an anthentio original, 
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but failed to reproduce it exactly; and that the 
pretended original in the British Museum is but a 
copy made from the drawing.” 

Ed. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messes. Macmillan announce a quarto 
volume on Pen Drawing and Pen Dravghtman- 
ehip, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, which will be 
illustrated with photogravures and other illus¬ 
trations, after examples by many well-known 
artists, both English and foreign. The list 
includes Sir F. Leighton, E. J. Poynter, Fred¬ 
erick Walker, Bandolph Caldecott, G. Du 
Maurier, Linley Sambourne, Harry Furniss, 
Charles Keene, Walter Crane, Hugh Thomson, 
Lhermitte, and Menzel. 

A private view of the works of decorativ® 
art, &c., to be sent to the forthcoming exhi* 
bition of the Arts and Crafts at the New 
Gallery by the Guild and School of Handicraft, 
will take place on Saturday and Sunday next, 
September 14 and 15, from 3 to 6 p.m., at the 
workshop of the Guild, 34 Commercial Street, E # 

Mb. George Macmillan has lately pre¬ 
sented to the British Museum a small Greek 
vase, belonging in form and decoration to the 
rare class of Corinthian pottery of the sixth 
century b.c. The neok is modelled to repre¬ 
sent a lion’s head, with open jaws and extended 
tongue. The ornamentation consists of five 
bands, of which the highest and lowest are of 
conventional patterns. The middle band shows 
a combat of warriors, numbering eighteen 
figures. Above is a horse-race, and below a 
hunting-scene. The figures in all these are 
admirably drawn and modelled, especially 
when their small scale is considered. The 
whole vase is less than three inches in 
height. 

Messes. Kerb & Bichabdson, of Glasgow, 
have published in pamphlet-form a paper read 
by Prof. Jebb last Maroh before the Glasgow 
Art Club, entitled “Has Art thriven best in 
an Age of Faith P ” On historical grounds, 
the professor inclines to answer his question in 
the negative, though he admits that art should 
possess a certain moral suggestiveness. We 
may add that the gross profits of the sale of 
the pamphlet will be given to the Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association. 

The three portraits by Bembrandt in the 
Sagan collection have, it is said, been sold to 
Amerios. The most important of these, the 
portrait of Prof. Tulp (who is the lecturer in 
the famous “Lecture on Anatomy” at the 
Hague), has been bought for the Art Institute 
at Chicago. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Salomon Beinach called atten¬ 
tion to an inscription found in Cyprus, in the 
neighbourhood of Paphos, which contains a 
dedication to a divinity called Opaon Melan- 
thios. A comparison with other inscriptions 
from Cyprus shows that this divinity is no 
other than Apollo. Opaon, meaning shepherd, 
is used by Pindar as an epithet of Aristaeus, 
who is an early form of the Arcadian Apollo. 
The name Melanthios recalls that of an Athenian 
hero, the eponym of the town Melainai; and 
there was another town of the same name in 
Arcadia, which must have had the same eponym. 
Both the titles, then, under which Apollo was 
worshipped at Paphos seem to attest the 
ancient connexion between Cyprus and Arcadia. 
The town of Paphos is known to have honoured 
as its founder the Arcadian Agapenor. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau pointed out that this in¬ 
scription had already been published by 
Colonna-Cecoaldi, in his posthumous work, 
Monumente Antique» de Chypre, 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

A. Second Set of Six Songs. By H. Festing 
Jones. (Op. 5.) (Weekes.) It is difficult now¬ 
adays to be original—indeed it becomes every¬ 
day more so. Mr. Jones certainly shows 
character in his music. There is a strong 
flavour of the antique about it, but it is some¬ 
thing more than a mere imitation of the past. 
We shall follow the oomposer’s career with 
interest. Of the six songs now before us, Nos. 
3, 4, and 5 please us best. The words of the 
first three of the set are taken from Bullen’s 
Lyrics from the Song Books of the Elizabethan 
Age. 

First, Second, and Third Book on the Theory of 
Music. By Louisa Gibson. (Weekes.) We have 
already called attention to this exceedingly 
clear and concise work on theory; and there¬ 
fore it will suffice to state that this is a second 
edition, revised and enlarged by the author with 
the assistance of Mr. E. Prout. 

The Sea hath its Pearls. By T. H. Frewin. 
(Woolhouse.) This song opens in a very pleas¬ 
ing manner; and the middle section, with its 
change of key and rhythm, and with its ’oello 
obbligato effects, is attractive. 

Four Songs. By W. Noel Johnson. (Wool- 
house.) The first and second, to words by 
Longfellow, are neatly written and unpre¬ 
tentious. The third (Longfellow’s “All are 
sleeping, weary heart ”) and the last (Shelley’s 
“I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden”) are also 
simple, but show more character. The Shelley 
is the best of the set—the accompaniment is 
most delicate. 

The Fair Garden, by J. Cliffe Forrester 
(Woolhouse), is a good song, and the last page 
throws into the shade all that has gone before. 

My Love has come, by Dr. Spark (Woolhouse), 
is a tuneful but ordinary ballad; the doubled 
thirds, however, in the accompaniment to the 
piu animato are not pleasant. 

Three Character Pieces for Viola or Violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment, by J. J. Haakman. 
(Woolhouse.) Priire is a quiet, elegant move¬ 
ment, and should certainly be played with viola 
rather than violin. Meditation is of a more 
popular character. We care least for No. 3, 
Espoir. 

Trois Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. Par 
J. J. Haakman. (Woolhouse.) The opening of 
No. 1 has not an original sound, but yet it is 
graceful. We do not, however, like the passage 
with arpeggio chords. No. 2 is light and lively. 
No. 3—the last and the best of the set—is a 
taking morceau. 

Bomanesca and EUgie for Violin and Piano, 
by G. St. George (Woolhouse), are effective 
drawing-room duets. 

Song of the Brook: a Sketch for Pianoforte, 
by J. Cliffe Forrester (Woolhouse), is good as a 
study, but somewhat tedious as a piece. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

In our notioe of the Appendix to Sir G. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(Academy, July 27), we complained that no 
mention was made of J. F. Bowbotham’s 
History of Music. This work is, however, 
noticed, but only under the heading “ Ancient 
Music.” We naturally looked for it under 
“ List of the Principal Musical Historians of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries.” Again, 
in commenting on the article “Saxophone,” 
we stated that that instrument is used in 
Berlioz’s “Les Troyens.” We had a strong 


remembrance of having seen a Sax instrument 
in the full score; and we therefore concluded 
somewhat rashly, that Mr. J. A. Kappey, the 
writer of the article, had been oorreotly in¬ 
formed. But a recent examination of the 
autograph soore at Paris enables us to point 
out our own mistake and that of Mr. Kappey's 
informant. Berlioz used Saxhorns of various 
kinds in the stage orchestras of the “ Marche 
Troyenne,” but not the Saxophone. 

The full programme of the Leeds Festival 
has been issued. The committee have, we j 
think, acted wisely in omitting the familiar 
“Messiah” and “Elijah,” in order to 
room for other works less frequently performed. 
The dates of the novelties have already been 
given in the Academy. The Festival opens 
on Wednesday morning, October 9, with Bar- 
lioz’s “Fanst.” On Thursday morning Bach's 
Cantata—“God’s time is the best,” Schubert’s 
Mass in E flat, and H-.ndel’s “ Ads and 
Galetea ” will be performed; and on Saturday 
morning Brahms’s “Bequiem” and Men¬ 
delssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise.” In the evening 
there will be a Sullivan programme, includ¬ 
ing the incidental mnsio to “Macbeth” and 
“ The Golden Legend.” 

In oonseqnenoe of October 12 being the con¬ 
cluding day of the Leeds Musioal Festival, the 
date of the first of the thirty-fourth annual 
series of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
has been postposed from October 12 to 19, 
There will, therefore, be nine concerts before 
Christmas, and eleven after (February 8 to 
April 19), Mr. Mann’s benefit concert taking 
place on April 26, 1890. 

Mb. Basil Tbee has published a most useful 
list of concerts at St. James's Hall for the 
forthcoming season. The Popular Concerts will 
commence on October 28; the first Saturday 
concert on November 2. Mr. Henschel will 
begin his series of London Symphony Con¬ 
certs on November 14. Seiior Sarasate will 
give three concerts on October 19, 26, and 
November 1. Sir C. Halle will give orchestral 
concerts on November 22, December 6, and 
January 24, and February 7, 1890. The dates 
of the Novello Oratorio Concerts have not yet 
been fixed. 

The Hackney Choral Association will give 
Spohr's “Fall of Babylon” at their first con¬ 
cert on November 18. The dates of the other 
concerts are January 20, March 17, and May 6, 
1890. 


A.OHNCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smite 4 Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. EasoJ 
k Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Man¬ 
chester of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten dap 
after date of publication, in New Yobk, 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 , 1889 . 

No. 907, New Series. 

tbi Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to eorretpond with the writer* of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the pdper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Pub lish rh , and 
not to die Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Drummond. 

By R Barry O’Brien. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Thomas Drummond, the inventor of the lime¬ 
light and the famous under-secretary for 
Ireland in the second administration of Lord 
Melbourne, was born in 1797 and died in 
1840. His father, “ the last laird of Com- 
rie,” died in 1800, leaving his wife, with her 
three sons and a daughter, to fight the battle 
of life on an annual income of about £120. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Drummond did not despair; 
bat with that indomitable courage, so char¬ 
acteristic of Scotch parents, bent all her 
energies towards securing a liberal education 
for her children. In dne time she met with 
her reward. Passing from school, where he 
had manifested a decided predilection for 
mathematical studies, Thomas Drummond 
obtained a cadetship at Woolwich, and at the 
age of eighteen entered the Royal Engineers. 
Bnt the monotonous drudgery of a life in 
bamcks proving uncongenial to him, he was 
on the point of quitting the army for the 
bar when circumstances brought him into con¬ 
tact with Col. Colby, then engaged on the 
Ordnance Survey, who invited him to take 
part in that work. Drummond gladly 
accepted the invitation, and for the next ten 
years laboured with such assiduity in the ser¬ 
vice as seriously to impair his health. It 
was while engaged with Colby in Kent, in 
the autumn of 1823, that Drummond, feeling 
the insufficiency of the ordinary Argand lamp 
for the purposes of the survey, especially 
when the atmosphere was at all misty, set 
about making certain experiments which 
eventually resulted in the invention of the 
Drummond, or, as it is more usually called, 
the lime-light. Many years were required to 
bring the light to a state of perfection, but 
such as it was it was of inestimable service 
during the survey of Ireland. Curiously 
enough it was by means of his invention that 
Drummond received his introduction into 
political life. Dining one day with a friend, 
he happened to meet Lord Brougham, who 
expressed a desire to see the light. Accord¬ 
ingly the apparatus was placed in an adjoin¬ 
ing green-house and the hunp directed to the 
drawing-room where the company were 
assembled. 

“There were,” wrote Drummond, giving an 
account of the scene to his mother, “ only 
eight persons present, all intimate friends of 
Brougham's, so that the conversation, at and 
after dinner about men and things, more 
especially the Reform question, was most enter¬ 
taining and interesting. The Chancellor was 
in great spirits and talked the whole time. 
After returning to the drawing-room I dis¬ 


played the light, at whioh they expressed great 
admiration, though the Ghanoellor seemed 
greatly afraid of his eyes, and could hardly be 
persuaded to look at it. I spied him, however, 
peeping at a corner, and immediately turned 
the reflector full upon him, but he fled 
instanter." 

«C 

The acquaintance thus formed soon ripened 
into frien dship ; and it was at Brougham’s 
suggestion that Drummond was appointed 
chairman of the Boundary Commission, in con¬ 
nexion with the parliamentary reform scheme 
of 1832. In 1833 he accepted the post of 
private secretary to Lord Althorpe, then Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in the Grey ministry; 
and in June, 1835, he became Under-Secretary 
for Ireland. Other posts were suggested for 
him; but his “ partiality for Ireland,” as his 
mother put it, prevailed, and in July he set 
out for the scene of his labours. Certainly, 
whatever his motives were in accepting the 
post, no man was ever better qualified for it 
by a more thorough knowledge of the Irish 
people, bf a keener appreciation of their good 
qualities, by a profounder sympathy for their 
misfortunes, and by a more comprehensive 
knowledge of the causes whioh lay at the root 
of those misfortunes, than was Drummond. In 
this respect his labours on the Ordnanoe 
Survey were of inestimable service to him. 

It was a pitiable spectacle that met his gaze 
when he landed. Every day the movement 
for the repeal of the Union was taking a 
stronger hold on tlfe people. Catholic eman¬ 
cipation tardily and grudgingly granted had 
only served to enrage the Orange party with¬ 
out satisfying the Catholics. Church divided 
against church; raoe against race; Orange¬ 
men against Ribbonmen; rack-rents and 
evictions- on the one hand, outrages and 
murders on the other; everywhere nothing 
but a seething mass of disoontent—it might 
well have seemed a hopeless task to establish 
a strong and impartial government, dependent 
upon no party or clique and capable of meting 
out justice to Orangeman and Ribbonman 
alike. Tet it was to accomplish this task 
that Drummond resolutely set himself. For 
a little more than four years only he was 
virtually ruler of Ireland; and it must be 
confessed that there are few pages in Irish 
history either more agreeable to the general 
reader or more instructive to the student of 
Irish politics than is the history of Drum¬ 
mond’s brief but beneficent rule. The apostle 
of a new policy, he had no sooner landed than 
he was assailed by all the forces of the old 
regime. Flattery, raillery, abuse, were heaped 
upon him in turn; but, conscious of the recti¬ 
tude of his purpose and strong in the.strength 
which oomes of knowledge, he calmly pro¬ 
ceeded on his way. Hitherto the Ascendancy 
had been accustomed to regard the forces of 
the crown rather as an instrument for en¬ 
forcing the payment of tithes and rent than 
as the guardian of the commonweal. When, 
therefore, the Under-Secretary deolared in 
unmistakeable language that such was not the 
case—that the executive was not responsible 
for the enforcement of personal claims, just or 
unjust, but only for the preservation of the 
public peace—they could hardly believe their 
ears. Even Drummond’s own friends and 
colleagues were sometimes astonished and 
perplexed at the firmness and consistency 
with which he adhered to the doctrine he 


had laid down on this point. But, in truth, 
what with Orange rowdyism, Ribbonism, 
and faction fights, the polioe—even after being 
reorganised by Drummond on a basis which 
has made “ the force ” an object of admiration 
to every visitor to Ireland—had quite as 
much as they oould attend to in preserving 
the publio peace. Each of these elements 
of disorder Drummond attacked in turn. 
Wherever Orangeism showed itself, either in 
riotous processions, in indecent toasts, in the 
jury box, in the polioe force, or on the magis¬ 
terial bench, it was promptly attacked by him. 
His conduct was much resented, and the 
Orangemen talked loudly of defying him; but 
the good sense of the country gradually rallied 
to his support, and nothing was wanting to 
secure his complete victory than the sorry 
figure which their champion, Colonel Venner, 
who had given “ The Battle of the Diamond ” 
as a toast at an eleotion dinner, and Jiis friends 
cut in parliament over the subject. With 
Ribbonism Drummond was equally successful. 
Treating the organisation rather as an excres¬ 
cence due to landlord oppression than as a 
Bymptom of an innate spirit of lawlessness on 
the part of the peasantry, he endeavoured by 
placing the administration on a popular basis, 
by removing from tbe bench every suspicion 
of political partisanship, and by showing the 
people that the government sympathised with 
their grievances, to win them over to the side 
of law and order. Nor was the confidence he 
reposed in them misplaoed. In Tipperary, 
the very centre of agrarian disturbance, a 
society was formed by the peasants them¬ 
selves for the suppression of Ribbonism and 
all “bad characters.” The society died with 
Drummond, and no similar one has ever sinoe 
been established. “ Significant commentary,” 
remarks Mr. O’Brien, “ upon his government 
and upon the government of those who came 
after him.” Equally characteristic both of 
the man and of the general spirit of his 
administration is the story recorded by his 
sister of the way in whioh he suppressed 
faction fighting and brawling in the Phoenix 
Park on Sunday. 

“On the Sunday afternoons and evenings 
crowds used to assemble in the Phoenix Park. 
Drinking booths were opened, and few Sundays 
passed without riot and mischief ensuing, lay 
brother talked over the matter with some 
friends, who told him he must not dream of in¬ 
terfering, because it was a very old custom, and 
it would not do to attempt to put it down. 
He resolved, however, that he would make the 
attempt; so one Sunday afternoon, the people 
having assembled as usual, he rode out un¬ 
attended among the crowd. To the keeper-of 
the nearest booth he represented the oonse- 
quenoes of the meetings—drunkenness, brawls, 
fighting, and then punishment; he said these 
things were to him very painful, and that it 
would give him great satisfaction oould the 
meetings be altogether given up. The man 
immediately, without a word of remonstrance, 
oomplaint, or even a show of sullenness, set 
about packing up. Hequicklyleft the ground, 
and never returned again. The same result 
oocurred at other booms, and in a short time 
tiie park was oleared, and the ‘ pld custom’ given 
up for ever.” 

Some rulers have treated the Irish people as 
knaves, others as fools; Drummond treated 
them as men capable pf being argued with 
and convinced. For nearly five years did he 
rule Ireland in this spirit. How much he 
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knew about the country his “Report of the 
Railway Commission ” in 1838—still one of 
the most valuable historical documents regard¬ 
ing the social and economical condition of the 
people ever published—is sufficient to prove; 
how much he loved it, his death testified. 
“ Bury me in Ireland, the land of my adop¬ 
tion. I have loved her well and served her 
faithfully,” were the last words he uttered. 
Nearly half a century has passed away since 
then; but his memory is still green in the 
hearts of the Irish people. A statue erected 
to his memory stands in the City Hall of 
Dublin, side by side with the sculptured 
figures of Grattan and O’Connell. 

Such, in barest outline, is the story of 
Drummond’s life as told by Mr. O’Brien, and 
told by him with his usual good taste—with 
sympathy and impartiality; and, it may be 
added, with a more comprehensive knowledge 
of the times than is probably possessed by any 
other student of Irish history. In one respect 
the book is rather disappointing; but it is a 
defect which doubtless Mr. O’Brien felt more 
keenly than anyone else, and which he would 
gladly have remedied had he been able. 1 
mean the meagreness of our information 
regarding Drummond’s private life. Never¬ 
theless, there is a charming geniality about, 
his letters to his mother, here printed for the 
first time, which, while it still further illus¬ 
trates his filial devotion, enables us also to 
realise in a measure the fascination which hi 8 
conversation possessed for his contemporarie g 
in general. For the rest, the task Mr. 
0 Brien has allotted himself has evidently 
been a labour of love; for whatever could 
throw any light on his subject either in regard 
to his scientific inventions or his government 
of Ireland has been carefully noted by him. 

R. Dunlop. 


Afttrthoughit. By Joseph Truman. (Mae- 
. millan.) 

Thebe is a marked and almost touching 
fitness in the title of tbis small book. If 
Mr. Truman had not called his poems—all, as 
he says, which he cares “that friendly eyes 

should see, or indulgent minds remember”_ 

“afterthoughts,” the reader would still have 
ascribed that character to them. They are 
evidently the ripe fruit of those years of life 
m which the mind reckons its gains and losses 
—m which the enthusiasms of youth, and 
the loves, hopes, and ambitions of a man’s 
prime, are passed in review—with the result 
that whatever was best in them is gathered 
like a distilled essence, to be cherished to the 
epd. But when, as in this case, the after- 
thoughts of a life are rich, the materials from 
which they were gathered must have been 
rich to affluence. The gold of youth grows 
dim, and the brilliant morning colours fade, 
but it is a true brilliance and a genuine gold 
aU the same. So, looking at the rare worth 
of these few poems, it is impossible not to 
regret the keeping back of the first-fruits of 
the writer’s mind. We would rather have 
had them, in spite of their immaturity, and 
even because of it. There could be no after¬ 
thoughts if there were no first-thoughts—the 
later growth is the outcome of the earlier • 
and when the ultimate produce is fair and 
excellent it is no idle curiosity that makes us 
wimt to know out of what abounding bloom 
and leafage it came. 


A single line in the first of these poems 
will serve to give point to our regret. Writing 
of “ Dreams ” Mr. Truman says: 

“ The blossoms o 1 Eternity lie furled 

In the dim kindling buds of dreams that keep 

A flattering pulse within Time’s broken sleep ; 

Dreamt are not idle; dreamt have toned the world." 

That is a noble truth, expressed with all the 
concentrated force that a poet, and only he, 
can put into words. But this clear statement 
of a truth, which the poet has proved by his 
own experience, is the afterthought; the first- 
thought is the dream itself; and since dreams 
are not idle, why not let us have the dreams ? 
Mr. Truman gives us some suggestions of the 
days when it was natural to dream, in the 
touching lines recording “What the Robin 
said in December.” Robin, perched and 
singing on a marble head-stone by Shirley 
Church, wakes in the poet’s heart reminis 
cenees of bygone springs. But the song 
brings its own satisfaction, and the early 
dream and the afterthought both lead up to 
aspirations in which both are merged. Sings 
the Robin, with the poet for his interpreter: 

“ Man of dolour, wait awhile— 

Bee the moms of April smile, 

Mist ahafl pass, ana skies be blue, 

May shall roof these trees anew, 

Pave them with unfolding fern, 

June’s long sunsets through them burn, 
And tbis leafy realm be stirred 
With the joy of every bird. 

* * * * 

Time is but prefiguring sign— 

Buried seed, of worlds divine. 

Can aught here seem wondrous fair, 

And no answer echo there ? 

Shall Spring brighten earthen sod 
And no life be—nearer God P ” 

Life is full of compensations, and when one 
thing is lacking another is redundant, and the 
loss is made up. So, if the thoughts that 
come after are fewer and less passionate than 
those that came first, they are riper and more 
complete. The unripe thought may be lost 
in a plague of words, for the garrulousness 
of youth does not express much wisdom, but 
the mature mind chooses few words and 
crowds everyone of them with meaning. That 
is done in these poems. A few lines, or a 
single line, are made to express a picture, a 
character, or the experience of a lifetime. 
Here is an example from a short poem called 
“ Elleray,” having reference, of course, to 
Prof. Wilson: 

“ A few pale poems and some worthier prose 

Make up the meagre sum which the world knows 

Of what was working in that brain and breast; 

The vague, eternal kingdoms have the rest.” 

Four lines, one line indeed, no more; yet not 
another word is needed to indicate the mortal 
insufficiency, the ample immortal worth, of 
that brilliant life. The meagreness of the 
record is of less matter when it can be said— 

“ The vague, eternal kingdom! have the rett! ” 

But Mr. Truman’s muse has a still hig W 
mood, which she rarely indulges perhaps, 
though when she does so the effect is charm¬ 
ing, as in these lines, for instance : 

“ Abroad the first white butterflies wavering flew, 

And the cloud-chased lights swept swift o'er 
the rippled pool, 

And the kingcups bright and the pallid wind¬ 
flowers blew 

In the meadow marge and the mossy hollows 

cool; 
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In the sheen of the early moonrise Mint and 
fair.” 

The desire of pleasant things grows with 
their possession, and we cannot read such 
verses as these without wishing that there 
were more of them. 

Geobge Cotteeku. 


THE BBLIGIOUS QUESTION IN BUSSH. 

L' Empire dee Tears et lee Busses. Par 

Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Tome HI., “La 

Religion.” (Paris: Hachette.) 

To his elaborate Russian studies already pub¬ 
lished M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu has now added 
a third volume on the religious question in 
that country—a part of Europe which affords 
such interesting fields of investigation alike 
to the psychologist, the ethnologist, and the 
philologist. 

The tone of the volume is sympathetic 
towards the Slavs; at the same time the 
author does not hesitate occasionally to tell 
them some disagreeable truths. He has not a 
mean opinion of the intellect of the Buseian 
moujik, nor does he consider that because his 
religion is overlaid with so many gross super¬ 
stitions and ceremonies that there is no real 
piety or feeling underneath it. He remarks 
very truly that, tried by the same standard, lie 
Italian and Spanish peasants and, we might 
add, the Roman Catholic Irish, might be 
considered pagans. 

A large part of the work is necessarily 
occupied with the raekol, or great religious 
schism, which began when Nikon corrected 
the errors which had crept into the religious 
books. Then occurred the fatal disruption, 
which has lasted even to our own days. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu expresses a high opinion of 
this remarkable priest, whom he boldly calls 
the greatest man produced by Russia before 
the days of Peter. The study of the char¬ 
acter of Nikon which he gives us is a very 
careful one, and great help has been furnished 
by Palmer’s work. It is only from the 
Englishman’s translation, which was made 
from the original MS. still preserved, that it 
is possible to learn the boldness of the 
answers of this champion of the Church when 
summoned before the Council. Up to the 
present time they have never been printed in 
Russia. Nikon was the Beckett of that 
country, and might have carried the day with 
the superstitious Alexis, whose ecclesiastical 
proclivities have been noted for us in the 
quaint book of bis physician Samuel Collins, 
but the boyars were too much for him. They 
talked the Tsar over, and Nikon lost his 
ecclesiastical dignities, and ended as a simple 
monk. The reader who wants to understand 
the dispute must go to the pages of Palmer. 
The account of Dean Stanley is picturesque, 
but only touches the surface. If we desire 
an encomium of the bold Russian priest, the 
Roman Catholic authors will furnish one. 


lifted the cottage latch 
happy evening light with 


her; 

Tenderly, playfully, 
To set luce a star 
And on they went 
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They are admirers of such a vigorous champion 
of the Church; but, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
does not fail to tell us, Nikon had no sym¬ 
pathy whatsoever with the “ Latin heresy.” 

Our author has given us a careful analysis 
of the various sects, from the first appearance 
upon the scene of the staro-obriodtsi, in the 
seventeenth century, to the latest development 
—that of the Stundists — a kind of offshoot of 
German Protestantism, who derive their name 
from the word Stunde. He finds the most 
striking parallels to these sects in America 
and England ; and in fanaticism he compares, 
as Buckle did before him, the Spanish and the 
Scotch. Certainly, when we read of the 
tkakuni, or leapers, who make religious 
dances a great part of their creed, and the 
molokani, or milk-drinkers, who acknowledge 
no imperial or royal authority and hold war 
unlawful, we are reminded of the Shakers 
and Quakers. Other sects recall the Plymouth 
Brethren and the Irvingites. 

When speaking of the organisation of the 
Russian Church, M. Leroy-Beaulieu lets us 
see very plainly that he does not consider the 
position of the Tsar in reference to it—he 
being technically only a “curator”—so in¬ 
consistent and anomalous as the attitude of 
the parliament in our own country. “Ni 
Moscou ni Petersbourg n’ont vu une assembles 
la'ique, telle que le Parlement britannique, 
legiferer souverainement sur l’Eglise” (p 
197). He has some kindly and sympathetic 
words to say about that much-abused person, 
the Russian priest, dwelling upon his labori¬ 
ous life, the great extent of the parish which 
is under his care, and the privations to which 
he is subjected. Poor and half educated as 
he frequently is, he is the consoler of the 
movjik in his troubles, and the partaker of his 
joys—as the Irish priest has been in the 
sister isle; and the peasant might address 
him in the words of Banim’s pathetic song: 

“ Who, as friend only met, 

Soggarth Aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 

Soggarth Aroon ? 

And when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 

Soggarth Aroon?” 

Of the peasant’s feelings for religion as 
shown in the ratkol, M. Leroy-Beaulieu speaks 
as follows: 

“ Le ratkol n’est point uniquement un symptoms 
morbide on un signe de debilite intellectuelle : 
s’il fait peu d’honneur h l’esprit du people russe, 
il an fait beaucoup h sa conscience, h sa volont<5. 
An fond de cette nation, si souvent accusde de 
eervilite et de manque de personnalite, les 
vieux-croyants nous font sentir la vigueur du 
caraotere et le sentiment de devoir qui, non 
moins que l’intelligenoe, sont une dea forces 
des nations. Sous la surface terne et plate de 
la soeiete politique les seotes nous font toucher 
le fond resistant de ce people en appsrence 
inerte; elles nous montrent son originalite, son 
individuality, son independence dans les choses 
qui lui tiennent h cceur. ... La revolts d’nne 
notable partie de la nation oontre la reforms 
. liturgique soffit h prouver que ce people n’est 
point le troopeau stupids et indifferent que 
s’est long temps figure l’Europe. U est au moins 
un terrain ou sa conscience s’est emancipee de 
l’autorite temporelle, et ou l’autorite ne peut 
tout oser.” 

Our author employs his severest language 
when speaking of the treatment of the Polish 


Roman Catholics by the Russians, and he is 
hardly less vehement when telling of the 
measures by which the Uniates under Joseph 
Siemaszko returned to the Orthodox fold—an 
event the jubilee of which is now being 
celebrated. 

The concluding chapter, on the position of 
the Jews in Russian Poland, will be read with 
much interest. Like Prince Kropotkin, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers that the dislike 
of the Russian peasant to the Jew has nothing 
to Jdo with religious feeling, but is rather 
opposition to the so-called Kahtd, or trade- 
confederation, by which the moujik believes 
himself to be exploited. It is to be regretted 
that, under the rule of Alexander III., some 
laws which had been passed two centuries 
ago, impeding the Jews in the practice of their 
industrial callings, should have been re¬ 
enacted. It was found necessary, however, 
to rescind them as absolute anachronisms. 

Some of our readers will be amazed to hear 
what our author says of the loyalty of the 
Tsar’s Mohammedan subjects: 

“ Ce qui est vrai o’est que le tsar n’a rien & 
redouter de ses sujets mahometans, memo en 
cas de oonflit aveo le Khalife. On l’a bien vu 
par la demise guerre d’orient. Les mosquees 
appelaient les benedictions d’ Allah sur les armes 
orthodoxes, et de nombreux irreguliers musul- 
mans oombattaient h c6te des Cosaques, contre 
leurs anciens compatriotes toherkesses emigres 
en Turquie. Four ebranler la fidelity des rnusul- 
mans du Caucase, il faudrait que le Croissant 
reparflt eu vanqueur sur leurs montagnes. La 
Russie est sftre d’eux taut qu’ils croirent en sa 
force.” 

The same remark probably holds good of our 
own Mohammedan subjects in India towards 
our raj. 

Half sympathetic as M. Leroy-Beaulieu is 
with the Orthodox Church, he puts his 
finger upon many of its unprogressive features; 
and he justly censures the Russian adherence 
to the Old Calendar, which, he adds with 
terrible irony, when they annexed a part of 
Poland they re-introduced into the country of 
Copernicus. "While speaking of some promi¬ 
nent Russian sectarians, he does not fail to 
pass under review the writings and opinions 
of Leo Tolstoi, whose works are now creating 
much sensation in Western Europe. He finds 
in him a visionary, and his views of the 
celebrated Russian novelist may be fairly 
summed up in the formula—what is true is 
not new, and what is new is not true. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has clearly no enthusiasm 
for the count’s Christian socialism: 

“Ce ne sont plus les grands ycrivains qui 
acoomplissent les revolutions religieuses. Leon 
Nikolaiuvitch a peut-etre moins de disciples 
que les apotres en kaftan ou en touloup.” 

This eloquent book winds up with an 
emphatic appeal to the Russians to introduce 
a system of toleration throughout their 
dominions. This is the only policy worthy of 
a great country. Of that country no one has 
made a more profound study than our author. 
He has travelled over it, as we gather from 
his occasional remarks, from Novgorod to 
Tiflis. He is familiar with its language and 
literature. The opinions advocated in his 
book are supported by references to Russian 
authors, to reviews such as tho Ruttkaga 
Starina, and many others, with a fulness 
which shows the widest reading. One state- 
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ment only, as far as he has noticed, does the 
writer of this article feel inclined to dispute. 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu seems to think that the 
Russians have so amalgamated the Georgian 
Church with their own that the services in 
the former are in the Old Slavonic. The pre¬ 
sent writer, however, has attended Georgian 
services at Tiflis; and that Russia is not 
attempting to stifle the Georgian language is 
shown by the existence of a society for the 
diffusion of education by means of it, which 
boasts a very valuable library of MSS. and 
early printed works. 

W. R. Mobfiix. 


The Home of a Naturalist. By Rev. Biot 

Edmonston and Jessie M. E. Saxby. 

(Nisbet.) 

Arran all the exciting narratives and hair¬ 
breadth escapes, the hurry and horrors of 
modem story tellers, the gorgeousness of 
Ouida, the imaginative intensity of a Rider 
Haggard, the critic once more breathes 
calmly and reads in placid happiness when he 
lights upon such a book as this. He has 
escaped from the rush and swirl of literature’s 
great river, and is swept for a space into a 
sunny backwater, among birds, nodding 
sedges and wild flowers, where he can enjoy 
to the full the peacefulness of the naturalist’s 
home. It would be intolerable to read this 
book anywhere but by the hearth in winter, 
or under the honeysuckle arbour in July heats. 

For The Home of a Naturalist is a charming 
idyll of home and family life. It centres 
round the writer’s father, Laurence Edmon¬ 
ston, M.D., who followed his father “of that 
ilk’s ” profession, settling in Biltasund, TJnst, 
the most northerly i«land of the Shetland 
group, and for some fifty years ministering, 
often in considerable danger from winds and 
waves, to the illnesses and accidents of a large 
surrounding district of sea and land. Probably 
bis was a “ practice ” unique in the kingdom. 
God-fearing and kindly, devoted to his pro¬ 
fession, and, if possible, still msre attached 
to nature—to the wild prospects obtainable 
from his native cliffs, and to every living 
creature that ran, flew, or crawled—with an 
intense love of home and his own domestic 
circle, Dr. Elmonston, in his secluded isle, 
lived worthily a useful life, and well deserved 
the touching record of it which his children 
have given to the world. Apart from the 
other interests of the book—and they are 
many—it is always advantageous that it 
should be known how good men in retire¬ 
ment, often in comparative solitude, can and 
do walk the daily round of duty among us— 
it may be amid the manifold discomforts of a 
rigorous climate—and yet leave mankind dis¬ 
tinctly the better for their presence. Scot¬ 
land has the honour of having produced many 
such admirable characters. They are not 
heroes, judged by the world’s standard. Per¬ 
haps they are something better—the salt of 
the earth. 

The glimpses of family life wbioh wo can 
catch in this book, set in the constant roar of 
northern seas, are delightful. It is easy to 
follow the history of the children through the 
amusements and not seldom the perils of boy¬ 
hood until they seek the larger world beyond 
their loved Hjaltland. So, too, with the girls. 
In due time “ fremit ” folk seek the islands 
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as doctors, scientific men, or what not. One by 
one they marry these, and the original home 
becomes too straight for them. The much- 
regretted ornithologist who married Mrs. 
Saxby will lire by his excellent book, The 
Bird* of Shetland. In addition, we soon learn 
to know many of the quaint characters to 
which seclusion invariably gives birth, thanks 
to the literary skill of the writers. Ingath 
and Osla, with their very different wooings, 
the devoted servants of the doctor’s family, 
Mam-Willa, the Bick nurse, the sensible yet 
almost prophetio Kirsty, undisciplined Gonga, 
coy Osla, and Magnus Anderson, the udaller’s 
son, form a pleasant group of singularly 
original minds. Then the pets—ponies, dogs, 
cats, birds, innumerable, and yet each with its 
well-known identity—these are by no means 
forgotten. Beyond even the wide horizon of 
the Shetlands, passing at will into the 
spiritual world, lies a curious and tricksy 
nation of Trows. Mrs. Saxby has evi¬ 
dently had many uncanny dealings with 
these, and describes them with some particu¬ 
larity. They are not English fairies, nor yet 
Norwegian Trolls; but they possess something 
of the merriment of the one with the mis¬ 
chievous, sometimes the malignant, nature 
of the other, while the melancholy seas and 
drifting fogs of the Shetlands hav9 imparted 
to them characteristics of thair own. So 
cleverly are they portrayed here that we feel 
inclined to “ sain ” ourselves in writing of 
them by crossing two pens upon the table, 
the nearest approach to plucking two straws 
from an Orkney family’s store, and laying 
them in the form of a cross at the “ steggie.” 
One or two famous tunes among the islanders 
had been learnt from Trows. Occasionally, 
Trows, dressed for the most part in grey, are 
seen peeping and peering about the houses. 
These unfortunates are “daybound”— 
have been surprised by sunrise, and are, there¬ 
fore, compelled to stay upon the earth till 
sunset. 

The chapters connected with legendary and 
folklore and most of the descriptive writing 
of the volume belong to Mrs. Saxby. Her 
brother is responsible for the adventures and 
for many pleasant accounts of the natural 
history of the islands. Some of these papers 
have been published in magazines, but they 
now naturally fall into one complete whole. 
There is an adventure in cliff-climbing which 
makes the blood run cold, and another on a 
desert island which was within an ace of 
terminating fatally. The account of the seals 
common round the islands and of the Arctic 
skua’s habits is a useful contribution to 
the Northern fauna. It is tempting to 
enlarge on the superstitions connected with 
the “deathrig,” or tell the tale of the 
skipper of the fishing boat who caught 
a mermaid. Besides these, the manner in 
which Shetland women once kept a secret, 
and have ever since been allotted the place of 
honour at the table, ought also to be named; 
but readers will be pleased to find out these 
and many other delightful anecdotes for 
themselves. It is sad to think that the 
primal freshness of native manners and many 
of the quaint customs and beliefs of the 
islanders are fast dying out before steamboats, 
tourists, and telegraphs. Still the old home 
of King Olaf and Earl Bognvald, of Harold 
Sigurdson and Queen Ellesif—above all, of 


holy Earl Magnus—has left not a few curious 
memories for the authors of this book to blend 
with their pleasing delineation of a modern 
naturalists home. 

When the inevitable separations of 
death fall upon the happy family at 
Balta Sound Mrs. Saxby touches upon them 
with pathos, to which the healing touch 
of time has brought a thankful resigna¬ 
tion. As we close the book the best compli¬ 
ment to pay the writers’ vivid descriptive 
powers is to tell them that in some previous 
state of existence we seem to have been well 
acquainted with the good Dr. Edmonston, his 
long-suffering wife, the troublesome “bairns,” 
their numberless pets, and specially the dogs. 
Certainly they are now inscribed for many a 
day on our list of friends. 

M. G. Watkins. 


Essays, Religious, Social, Political. By David 

Atwood Wasson, with a Biographical Sketch 

by 0. B. Frothingham. (Boston, U.S.: 

Lee & Shepard.) 

Readers of the Allontic Monthly and of those 
American periodicals which represent one 
phase and another of free religious ideas, 
such as the Christian Examiner, the Index, 
and the Radical, have long been familiar with 
the name of David Atwood Wasson; and the 
present volume is sure to be welcomed by 
them. It deserves a welcome also from other 
persons who, if they have no particular 
sympathy with Mr. Wasson’s religious and 
political opinions, may well be interested in 
the sterling character of the man himself. 

The book consists of a biographical sketch 
by Mr. Frothingham and of eight essays on 
various subjects by Mr. Wasson. Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s portion of the work possesses the 
usual merits of his biographies of trans- 
cendentalists—dearness and a sympathetic 
appreciation. His memoir is just what such 
a sketch should be, and might almost be 
said to be perfect but for one small fault. It 
is a fault which he shares with perhaps three- 
fourths of the writers of essays and biographies 
in the present day. I mean the over use of 
the word “charming,” and its variations. 
Mr. Wasson was a “ charming ” conversa¬ 
tionalist. He was himself “ charmed ” by 
the old English poets, but moral beauty 
“ charms ” him most. His autobiography is 
“ charming,” and the days Mr. Frothingham 
spent with him were “charming.” The 
essays seem to have been well selected so as 
to indicate Mr. Wasson’s opinion and method. 
If there had been a few more, all the better, 
but perhaps another volume will follow. 

Mr. Wasson began life in the arid desert of 
Calvinism. Religion, as he knew it in his 
childhood, was “ugly, hard, cold”—“a dis¬ 
agreeable old-folks’ affair; a hateful necessity 
which one must endure when he could no 
longer help doing so.” If the children 
frolicked and laughed after they had gone to 
bed, his stepmother—an excellent woman in 
her way—would check them with, “Hush, 
children! how dare you be laughing when 
you may die before morning?” In the 
‘ ‘ charming ’ ’ fragment of autobiography which 
Mr. Frothingham prints, Mr. Wasson says: 

“All that should have invited my being to 
spiritual expansion only served to shut me up 
to a war with my own heart. I can only thank 


God that for a while I had the courage to defy 
the preacher and be cheerfully ‘ irreligious.’ I 
was a hardy little pagan, and this alone saved 
me. I did not think enough about Master 
Calvin’s God to hate Him too bitterly, nor, on 
the other hand, to make a little hypocrite of 
myself and pretend, even to myself, that I 
loved Him. Thanks to the Btrong cheery nature 
that sang her own tunes in my blood long 
enough to drown the preacher’s lugubrious 
drone. The pall might fall down around my 
soul at night, but the morning came, and the 
dear old pagan, unregenerate, incorrigible sun 
shone, and I, pagan and incorrigible also, 
danced out of bed, and took to life as nature 
would have me ” (pp. 12-13). 

Mr. Wasson describes • vividly, and with 
some humour, the one occasion when he came 
near to being “converted.” A “revival” 
bad taken place, and he, in common with 
others, was impressed. So powerfully were 
his emotions aroused that, though he had 
some strong notions that, under the Calvinistic 
method, he was more sinned against by the 
higher powers than himself a sinner, he 
humbled himself to pray for pity and forgive¬ 
ness. He confidently expected that some 
great change indicating “ conversion” would 
straightway take place within him, but nothing 
happened; and the shame he felt at the part 
he had played led to a reaction. He never 
was “ converted ” in the Calvinistic sense. 

Another burden of Wasson’s childhood was 
work. He was not naturally indolent, but 
the unceasing toil demanded by his father was 
hateful to him. Laziness, in his father’s 
eyes, was “the sin of sins,” and everything 
short of desperate energy was laziness. So 
the boy had no leisure; for every spare mo¬ 
ment some task was found, if only driving a 
“swarm” of hogs. He “mentally” sent 
the hogs “to the devil.” But this inward 
swearing must have been a poor outlet for his 
overwrought feelings; and he dared not to say 
“devil” profanely “since that too was a 
kind of ‘ taking God’s name in vain,’ the 
Calvinistic devil being a deity with the bar 
sinister.” 

Mr. Wasson had a large store of combative- 
ness in his nature. He was a warlike youth, 
and bis willingness to do battle ended dis¬ 
astrously. When he was about seventeen 
years old he received, in a wrestling match, 
a spinal injury which made him a partial 
cripple for the remainder of his life, and for 
some years at the close he was nearly blind. 
After several experiments he chose the 
ministry as his profession. In 1851 he was 
“ ordained pastor of an Evangelical church at 
Groveland, Mass-,” but he did not abide there 
long. Calvinism was still in his way. He 
preached against it and was cast out. Theo¬ 
dore Parker and Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson helped him onward. He succeeded 
to the pulpit, or rather the platform, of the 
former, passed into Unitarianism and partly 
out of it again over the question of a creed, 
and finally found his spiritual home in a kind 
of liberated Unitarianism akin to the American 
“ Free Religions Association.” 

Of Mr. Wasson’s writings his biographer 
says that they “ show rare insight, grace, and 
capacity ”—an opinion which readers of the 
select pieces in this volume or of his many 
other excellent essays will approve. His 
style is clear, crisp, incisive, and reveals—in 
Mr. Frothingham’s phrase—“a nice ear for 
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the music of words.” He was a man of clear 
convictions, which he often expressed strongly. 
He had a reason for the faith that was in him 
and was free from prejudice. His opinions 
had been well weighed and carefully tested, 
and naturally commanded respect even where 
they failed to secure assent. Mr. Frothingham 
sums up his character thus: 

“ He extracted the soul of good from things 
evil if anybody ever did. . . . He was no 
dreamer or mystic or exalted devotee; but a 
critic, a scholar, an enquirer, all the time that 
he was a believer. , . . Solitary, unknown, 
without fame, holding many unpopular opinions, 
in sympathy neither with orthodox nor liberal, 
seeing his pet ideas rejected by the generation 
he loved, out of bearing with the democratic 
spirit of the age, he waited and watched, having 
unwavering belief in the ideas themselves.” 
“ He was a man of strong feelings, running all 
the way from love to hatred.” “ His conscience 
was inflexible. . . . The one thing worth re¬ 
cording was his constancy of soul, his invariable 
sweetness, his oheerful courage.” “Veracity, 
it may be said, was his distinguishing trait” 
(pp. 63-4, 68, 69, 122). 

His high courage is manifested in the out¬ 
spoken expression of his convictions, and 
still more in the cheerful endurance of his 
life-long martyrdom. The present volume is 
acceptable as a memorial of a valiant soul. 

"Waltek Lewis. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Scott* of Beatminater. By J. Master- 
man. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

An Iriah Couain. By Geilles Herring and 
Martin Boss. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Off with the Old Love. By N. F. B. In 2 
vols. (White.) 

The Piccadilly Puttie. By Fergus Hume. 
(White.) 

Tempted. By Margaret M. Black. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Oliphant, Ferrier & Co.) 

A Child of Japan. By Edward H. House. 
(Drane.) 

Qrandiaon Mather. By Sidney Luska. 
(Cassell.) 

At the Eleventh Hoar. By E. T. Pickering. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

I have not read any of Mr. Masterman’s pre¬ 
vious novels, but there can be no hesitation in 
saying that The Scott* of Beatminater is one 
of the most satisfactory stories published for 
a long time. It is not that there are any dis¬ 
tinct flashes of genius in it, but the narrative 
all through maintains a high level of interest 
and ability. One is in danger of becoming 
jaded with fiction when so many writers can 
travel only in conventional grooves, or ring 
the changes upon certain specific forms of 
villainy; but it is quite refreshing to meet 
with a writer who captivates us by his 
descriptive talent and power of character¬ 
drawing. This Mr. Masterman does from the 
opening to the close of his story; and his 
sketches of Anglo-Indian life are evidently 
produced at first hand. The journey of the 
sick officer, Captain Scott, and his wife and 
infant, through the length of Hindustan to 
the coast, is a most touching incident, and 
powerfully told; but it is almost equalled by 
the account of the life of the castaways of 


T the Elephanta, who have been wracked on a 
) stretch of volcanic rocks in the Indian Ocean. 
There they set up a little colony, suffering 
great hardships, and buoying each other up 
with hopes that for a long time are only doomed 
to disappointment. There is one brave, 
tender, and self-denying English officer who 
would have wound his way into Thackeray’s 
heart. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Commissioners’ wives ever furnished so 
vulgar a caricature as the author has 
represented in Mrs. Smith, whose woes only 
provoke immoderate laughter. But there 
are other characters who are not one whit 
exaggerated—including a self-conscious M.P., 
a country solicitor and electioneering agent, 
and a noble and simple-hearted brother of the 
hero. The two heroines—for such we regard 
Mrs. Scott and Mary Latimer—are admirable 
creations, quite as well drawn as any of the 
men. A strain of deep pathos is reached in 
the chapter entitled “The Bride of the 
Sea ” ; and, indeed, it may be said that every 
part of this novel iB thoroughly and con¬ 
scientiously worked out. The Bestminster 
election furnishes some amusing passages. 
One party strenuously endeavours to range 
Capt. Scott upon its side, but he will persist 
“in admiring both Beaconsfield and Glad¬ 
stone. He called the one imagination, the 
other mind, and said both were necessary to 
keep the balance sure. So far, and no 
farther, could he be got to express himself.” 
Some minor objections might be taken. For 
example, the title seems scarcely appropriate 
when quite two-thirds of the action takes 
place out of the British Islands. Nor is it 
the fact that every verse of a certain 
beautiful lyric by Mrs. Hemans has for its 
xefrain the words, “ Restore the dead, thou 
sea.” Only the last verse concludes thus. 

An Iriah Couain is a very clever story, and 
eminently readable withal. But in the open¬ 
ing pages there is quite a phenomenal amount 
of killin g off, until the authors have sacrificed 
almost the whole of the relatives of their 
charming heroine, Theodora Sarsfield. Theo¬ 
dora is brought up in the United States, 
where, by the time she is two-and-twenty, she 
has only one American relative left, an Aunt 
Jane, with whom she does not get on well. 
She consequently resolves to visit her father’s 
old home at Durrus, county Cork, now held 
by her Uncle Dominick, who, with his son 
Willy, are her only other relations in the 
world. The real story opens at this place, 
and the authors show the minutest familiarity 
with Ireland and the Irish people. Of course, 
there is a tender element of considerable pro¬ 
minence. “ Cousin Willy ” and the son of 
the O’Neill both fall violently in love with 
the bewitching Americaine, and there is a 
good deal of trouble before matters finally 
adjust themselves. Uncle Dominick is very 
anxious for his son and niece to marry, and 
thus keep the property together; for the fact 
is that he has “played it very low” indeed 
on his dead brother, whose estate he has long 
unjustly enjoyed. His remorse becomes so 
poignant that at length he suffocates himself 
in an Irish bog, which is an effectual, if not 
an aesthetic, settlement of his personal diffi¬ 
culties. Among the amusing readings of 
Irish character is one to the effect that 
“nothing so much compels the respect and 
admiration of the Irish peasant as the rare 
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astuteness that can outwit him.” We are 
introduced to an Irish officer, who, when his 
militia regiment was ordered to Aldershot, 
said he was “ the first of his ancestors that 
was ever sent on foreign service.” This is 
really a successful novel. 

The incidents in Off with the Old Love take 
place partly in New York and partly in 
Switzerland. There are two heroes, two 
heroines, and a consumptive Frenchman, who 
would have qualified for a third hero if death 
had not put him out of the running. Besides 
these there are several racy American char¬ 
acters. Captain Stopford desires to marry 
Lessie Leigh; but there is an old love in the 
wav in the shape of Lady Lawlor, whom ho 
had known as Miss Kate Pemberton, but 
whom he had foolishly registered as his wife 
at a New York hotel some years before in 
order to save her reputation. He does not 
reallv care for Lady Lawlor; but she still 
indulges a passion for him, and swears that he 
shall never be married to anyone else. She 
endeavours to make it appear that she is 
really Stopford’s wife, and that her marriage 
with Sir George Lawlor was null and void; 
but the plot fails, and Stopford and Lessie are 
ultimately united. There is not much literary 
merit in the story, but it is amusing reading, 
especially in the Yankee passages. Dana, 
the American artist, is perhaps the best of all 
the characters, being manly, brave, and self- 
sacrificing. 

Those who love a mystery will find one to 
their liking in The Piccadilly Puttie. This 
latest example of the “ shilling shocker ” 
deals with a murder which completely baffles 
the noted detective Dowker. Four persons 
are in tarn suspected of being the perpetrator, 
and it is only by a kind of accident that the 
real criminal is at length revealed. Perhaps, 
with so much sensation in so small a compass, 
the reader will not trouble about graces of 
style; but if he does he will not find them. 

Templed is, as the author describes it, only 
an episode, but it is one bearing valuable 
lessons for the youth of both sexes who are 
just setting out upon life’s pilgrimage. Of 
two bosom friends at a Scotch university, who 
are both in love with the same girl, one, 
Graham Reid, uses a purloined paper at a 
critical examination, and thereby dishonestly 
obtains a valuable bursary over the head of 
his abler and more deserving comrade. The 
act subsequently causes him great remorse, 
and he is not happy in life until he has made 
a clean breast of his temptation and his sin. 
After he has done this, everything assumes a 
brighter aspect; and ultimately he becomes Sir 
Graham Reid, the fashionable doctor, who 
attended royalty on occasion, and on whom 
her Majesty had bestowed a baronetcy. But 
we are glad to know that he remembered the 
poor in the East End in his high estate. 

The chief object of A Child of Japan, 
which is the story of one Yone Santo, is to 
set forth the character and personality of a 
Japanese girl of the present day, and to ex¬ 
hibit the social and moral conditions by which 
she is surrounded in ease she attempts to 
participate in the rapid intellectual develop¬ 
ment of her people. The heroine is naturally 
refined and sensitive in character, and there is 
mapy a touch of pathos in her delineation, as 
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well as in the account of her sad and 
premature death. Mr. House, who is 
evidently familiar 'with Japanese life and 
customs, has decided views respecting the 
treatment which Western Powers ought to 
mete out to Japan. His ideas, as expounded 
at the close of this little volume, are well 
worthy of consideration. 

Orandison Mather is an anagram formed 
out of “ Thomas Gardiner,” and the story 
bearing this title relates the fortunes 
and misfortunes of a young couple who lost 
their entire fortune soon after marriage. 
After much tribulation, the husband develops 
into a successful author, while his wife makes 
an equally brilliant mark in the musical 
world. The story is bright, fresh, and in¬ 
teresting. 

At the Eleventh Hour is not to be read 
at the twelfth, except by those who have 
nerves strong enough for such midnight 
reading. Murder, the Morgue, and the 
Nihilists have all a place in this novelette; 
and he who reads it will have no reason to 
complain of lack of sensation. If one were 
inclined to be hypercritical, the suggestion 
offers that a little of the sensation might 
have been exchanged with advantage for a 
little more literary talent. 

G. Bajutktt Smith. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Father Damien: a Journey from Cashmere to 
his Home in Hawaii. By Edward Clifford. 
( M ac m i ll an.) The name of the Apostle to the 
Lepers has been in almost every mouth of late; 
and this little book, mainly reprinted from the 
Nineteenth Century, will oonfirm and extend the 
report of his saintly life and heroio death. Mr. 
Clifford writes well; and, while preserving his 
own right of private judgment io matters 
theological, bears hearty testimony to the 
Church of Borne as a producer of saints. Part 
of the charm of the book indeed resides in the 
fact that it is a tribute from a strong Protestant 
to an equally strong Catholic. Mr. Clifford’s 
objeot is not only to celebrate the self-denying 
virtues of Father Damien, but to urge the 
neoessity of further aid for the lepers of India 
and elsewhere. The frontispiece is a reproduc¬ 
tion of a really charming drawing, in which 
Mr. Clifford has shown the earnest and 
sympathetic profile of the young priest in 1868, 
before his face of hope ana devotion had 
become furrowed by care, and ridged and dis¬ 
figured by the dreadful disease which brought 
him to a leper’s death. 

The Story of William and Lucy Smith. 
Edited by George 8. Merriam. (Blackwood.) 
The author of Thomdale and Oravenhurst can 
hardly be said to have proved himself “ a man 
of genius,” as his biographer supposes; but at 
any rate he was the possessor of superior 
talent, which he used faithfully. He did 
a considerable amount of good, if not of last¬ 
ing work, as thinker and critic. The best of 
him, however, was not in his public work, but 
in his personality: he was greater as a man 
than as a writer. It is well that his story, 
and that of his admirable wife, should be given 
to the world. The present volume is made up 
chiefly of memoirs, written by Lucy Smith, 
and of letters. Mr. Merriam’s duty as “ editor ” 
was to arrange the whole, and to provide the 
connecting links, which he has done oarefully, 
and with considerable skill. His weak point is 
that he is too sentimental, and he overstates. 
For instance, the artioles contributed during the 
years from 1839 to 1871 to Blackwood’s Magazine 


were, for the most part, good; but they do not 
call for such a high-flown description as this : 

“ Scattered through the endless numbers of the 
magazine, his articles are to the readers of the 
present day like carbon dispersed through a 
coal bed: condensed and crystallised, they 
would have yielded a diamond ” (p. 106). Mr. 
Merriam uses such words as “ carefree,” 

“ joyous,” “ troublous ”; he is too lavish with 
superlatives; he is continually in an ecstacy, 
and his language is gushing and sometimes 
bombastio. Of criticism and the critical spirit 
there is none. Moreover, the work is too 
elaborate. If all the material that is here had 
been “ condensed and crystallised ” by a 
judicious person into a biographical sketch, it 
would have been better both for the reading 
world and for the memories of the two 
worthies of whom it treats. 

Joseph Rogers, M.D. : Reminiscences of a 
Workhouse Sledical Officer. Edited by Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. (Fisher Unwin.) These 
reminiscenoes are autobiographical; but Dr. 
Rogers died before they had passed through the 

S ress, and the task of editing them thus 
evolved upon his brother, Prof. Rogers. They 
have probably gained rather than lost by the 
change of editorship, for the preface sums up 
the life-work of the doctor—“ one of incessant 
devotion to a noble objeot”—in terms which 
command respectful attention. The object 
which Dr. Rogers set before him was to improve 
the oondition of workhouse inmates, to check 
reckless and unwise expenditure, and to secure 
for his own profession better treatment than it 
had been wont to receive. Naturally, he was 
brought into frequent collision with boards of 
guardians; and the accounts which he gives of 
these administrative bodies—their incompetence, 
ignorance, greed, and insolence—are lifelike, 
but distinctly unpleasant in detail. There was 
a certain degree of heroism displayed by him 
in the resolute manner with which he strove to do 
his duty in spite of official opposition of every 
kind. The Poor Law Board sometimes proved as 
deaf to reason as the guardians, and the Local 
Government Board occasionally exhibited a 
tenderness towards mismanagement and mis¬ 
conduct for which it is not difficult to aooount. 
It is gratifying to find that one result of Dr. 
Rogers’s bold line of action was a genuine 
reform in workhouse administration, which he 
himself lived to witness. That it has not yet 
proceeded so far as he and others desired is 
likely enough, for abuses die hard; and what 
we learn of some of the metropolitan work- 
houses through this book shows that a Hercules 
is needed for the Augean task—a Hercules as 
resolute as Dr. Rogers and as indifferent to 
obloquy. As a history of the advance that has 
been made towards securing proper care for the 
sick poor, this volume is valuable; and as the 
record of a public man who fearlessly dis¬ 
charged his duties in circumstances of great 
difficulty, it cannot fail to be interesting. 

The Story of Thomas Carlyle. By A. S. 
Arnold. (Ward & Downey.) Two favourable 
things can be said of this book and of its 
author. He takes the right view of Carlyle; 
and he supplies his reefers with everything 
that is historically true about his hero, and 
with a good deal also that, being based on 
Sartor Resartus and other literature of a quasi- 
autobiographical character, is, to some extent, 
mythical, or mere hearsay. But Mr. Arnold’s 
style is fearfully and wonderfully irritating. 
One comes every second page or so on an over- 
shotted phrase like “ grim tremendous earnest¬ 
ness,” and “ mighty soul.” Anyone who is 
acquainted with the truth both as to Carlyle’s 
temperament and as to his life cannot but be 
amused to read this aooount of one of his 
Edinburgh experiences. 

" His soul was attacked with demons of doubt. 


darkness, and scorn unutterable. Manfully, like 
old Bunyanof old, he determined to take the devil 
by the horns, to conquer or die. Then arose, 
gaunt and awful. Giant Fear, the worst of all 
enemies. Before his fury Carlyle bowed, then 
bent down almost to the earth, exhausted with 
mental and physical sufferings.” 

This “ Story of Thomas Carlyle ” needs, when 
taken, to be well shaken. 

Literary Workers, or Pilgrims to the Temple. 
By J. G. Hargreaves. (Longmans.) The 
mantle of Isaac Disraeli has apparently fallen 
upon the shoulders of Mr. Hargreaves, whose 
common-place books must already rival those of 
his long-lived predecessor in number and 
variety. We have not oome across Mr. 
Hargreaves’s other published works, but we 
learn that he is the author of two books with 
stupendous titles—viz., Possibilities of Creation; 
or, What the World might have been, and 
Blunders of Vice and Folly. Yet he is only 
lately entered upon that pilgrimage towards 
the Temple of Fame which, more often than 
not, leads through misfortune to final dis¬ 
appointment. Encumbered as he is with suoh 
superabundant matter, he can scarcely be the 
vacuus viator whom he describes as singing 
merrily on starting for “ the radiant eminenoe.” 
Out of his vast stores he brings forth anecdote 
after anecdote, bearing more or less directly 
upon the literary career; and, though we oould 
hardly conceive any book more indigestible 
than this if swallowed whole, a bite, now and 
then taken, may be pleasant to the taste of 
many. The waiting-rooms of doctors and 
dentists need a literature of their own; Mr. 
Hargreaves’s volume is a valuable contribution 
to it. It is almost impossible to give a 
specimen of its contents; but, opening the 
book at hazard, we find that on two pages the 
author quotes from Galileo, Daub, Coleridge, 
Milton, Kriloff, and Bishop Cumberland, while 
there are allusions to Charles Lamb, Lord Mon- 
boddo, Homer, and Sophocles. There is, 
therefore, plenty of variety, and, we may add, 
some humour in this well-printed and well- 
indexed volume. A few of the stories are 
spoilt in the telling by the writer’s prolixity; 
but there is not one of them that might not be 
read aloud in the strictest family circle. So 
far, therefore, Mr. Hargreaves need have no 
apprehension of the result of that “ great post¬ 
mortem” to which, in oommon with other 
“ children of genius,” he is looking forward. 

Shalcspearc’s Funeral, and other Papers. By 
Sir Edward Hamley. (Blackwood.) Of most 
of the papers comprised in this volume we may 
say, as the author himself says of Mr. Hayward’s 
essayB, that there is nothing greatly to dis¬ 
tinguish them from a number of other essays 
and reviews written anonymously in excellent 
English. They have appeared before in the 
shape of contributions to periodicals, and served 
their purpose well. Their republioation is not 
a matter of great import Mice to the publio, 
nor, we should think, of much additional profit 
to the author. Perhaps the essay which most 
deserves attention is that entitled “ False Coin 
in Poetry.” In it Sir E. Hamley oritioises 
with severity some of the most popular passages 
in English poetry, and asserts that their 
popularity is not duo to intrinsic excellence, 
but to the glamour of a great name, or the 
blind following of indiscriminate admirers. 
He takes as an example Wordsworth’s 
“ Laodamia ”—a piece which has found a place 
in most collections of “ Gems of Poetry," and 
which even so severe a critic as Matthew 
Arnold has selected as a favourable specimen of 
the poet’s dramatic power. 

‘‘But no chorus of praise,” says Sir Edward, 
‘‘should render us insensible to the fact that in 
this case Wordsworth has but shared the general 
fate of those who deal with matters uncongenial. 
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The very first Terse labours, and labours in vain— 
“ • 'With sacrifice, before the rising mom ’ 
(why ‘rising’ mom? Horn itself signifies the 
rising of the day, and the phrase might therefore 
be paraphrased, ‘ the rising rising of the day ’). 

“ * Performed, my slaughtered lord havel required; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal gods have I desired.’ 

“ Was ever expression more wooden ? How the 
joints of the verse creak! . . , how laboured the 
lines ; how prosaic ‘ performed,’ ‘ required,’ and 
‘ desired ’; and how abominable ‘ my slaughtered 
lord’! a phrase suggestive of the knacker’s yard 
rather than of the death of a hero devoting him¬ 
self to his cause, and slain in fighting valiantly 
with Hector.” 

Captions as some of these remarks are, we agree 
in the main with the estimate of the poem; 
but when Sir Edward proceeds to dissect 
Portia’s praise of mercy, and tells us that we 
are all wrong in admiring its beauty and 
appropriateness, we are fain to say, “ Errare 
malo cum Platone, quam cam istis rente sen tire.” 

A Summer in a Dutch Country Route. By 
Mrs. Arthur Traherne. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Oo.) Mrs. Traherne’s book is a little Anglo- 
Dotbh idyll. Her heroine, an Eoglish orphan, 
visits some Dutch relations who are living 
their simple life in a chateau, appropriately 
named iindendaal. There the young English 
lady has to endure a certain amount of teasing, 
and to learn the inevitable lesson that the ex¬ 
ploits of her oountrymen are not always viewed 
with the same eyes abroad as at home. But 
she is sensible, and accommodates herself with¬ 
out great difficulty to the orderly tranquil 
life around her, and its unexciting pleasures. 
Mrs. Traherne shows the economy, the pre¬ 
cision, the domestic pre-occupation of Dutch 
life. She is not equally happy in bringing out 
the peculiar quality and obarm of Dutch 
soenery. The heroine, after a slight misunder¬ 
standing, oommits her fate to the keeping 
of a Dutch lover, who is more remarkable for 
his sterling qualities than for an engaging 
exterior. A Summer in a Dutch Country House 
is pleasant, but conventional. It affords no 
particular insight into Dutch character, and 
there is a want of local colour. 

May in Anjou. By Eleanor 0. Price. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) May in Anjou 
—which the writer insists is the true May of 
Ohauoer and of our early English poets, and 
gave ns a literary tradition of that month not 
always corresponding to the facts—furnishes the 
title to a collection of descriptive papers of 
Anjou and Touraine. These essays have been 
published before in the Spectator and Graphic, 
but were worth reprinting for a certain finish 
and eleganoe. Those devoted to Anjou break 
newer ground, and Miss Price depiots certain 
aspects of the old life before the Revolution 
with some vividness. In the chateaux of Tou¬ 
raine she takes the reader through more 
familiar fields. 

The Co-operative Traveller Abroad. By Ed¬ 
ward Owen Greening. (Arthur Standing). 
Mr. Greening went on a holiday trip to France 
in company with some other zealous co- 
operators, and he thought it worth while to re¬ 
late his experiences to the readers of the Co¬ 
operative News. The papers have now been 
gathered together, and form an exceedingly 
readable littie volume. To co-operators, as 
Mr. Greening says in his preface, “industrial 
co-operation means a great deal more than a 
matter of business. It means even more than 
the purification of business. It is to us a 
living faith and a principle.” This is exempli¬ 
fied in the tone of the present volume. The 
ordinary man of business is willing, nay 
anxious, to throw business aside altogether 
when he takes his holiday trip. Not so Mr. 
Greening. He is a co-operator in his work 


and a co-operator in his hours of relaxation. 
When he travels through France he looks at 
all objeots through his co-operative glasses. 
This, of course, is what gives its distinctive 
value to his book. Plenty of people can de¬ 
scribe France, with more or less skill, in its 
general aspect; but it requires the special ex¬ 
perience and understanding and also the en¬ 
thusiasm of a man like Mr. Greening to reveal 
France in its co-operative aspect. Naturally, 
the chief interest of the work centres round 
the chapters which discuss M. Godin and his 
society at Guise. A full description is given of 
this interesting establishment and of its founder, 
who, at the time of Mr. Greening’s visit, was 
still alive. The success of one such undertak¬ 
ing is no guarantee of like sucoess elsewhere; 
but at the present time, when English co- 
operators are making a new, or at least a more 
definite, departure in the direction of oo-opera- 
tive production, and are trying to set their ex¬ 
isting co-operative shopkeeping on a truer 
basis, the successful efforts which have been 
made elsewhere, even if local and partial 
only, deserve the closest study. What is the 
proper relation between labour and capital ? 
To this question we need a quieter and at the 
same time more practical answer than the 
Socialistic shriek — Down with capital ! 
Hitherto capital has been aocustomed to em¬ 
ploy labour with no very satisfactory results, 
as far as labour is ooncemed. Hereafter, per¬ 
haps, labour will come to employ capital. This, 
at least, seems at present to be the direction the 
movement is taking; and nothing can be more 
important for a proper understanding of the 
point than the light which suoh an experiment 
as that of Godin, and the equally significant, 
if less notorious, experiment of Ledaire, can 
throw upon it. Mr. Greening has something 
to tell us about Ledaire also. “ Association, 
accumulation, intelligent and honest direction,” 
are justly described as the essentials of a suc¬ 
cessful industrial undertaking. When these 
are secured “ the profits of human labour 
suffice, without charity, to provide those who 
work with oomplete insurance against the 
evils and dangers of life” (p. 233). These 
were secured in the sodeties of Godin and 
Ledaire. The problem, not for co-operators 
only, but for all persons interested in social 
well-being, is how to secure them under some¬ 
what altered conditions, when the services of 
such “benefioent autocrats” as Godin and 
and Ledaire are not obtainable. Mr. Green¬ 
ing's book is written in the pleasantest style 
throughout, and contains, in addition to nis 
co-operative records, plenty of shrewd observa¬ 
tions on men and manners. 

The latest addition to Bohn’s Library (Bell) 
is Arthur Young’s Travels in France, a book 
more talked about than read, and more valued 
in France than in this country. No better 
editor for it could have been found than Miss 
M. Betham-Edwards, whose intimate know¬ 
ledge of the present condition of rural France 
has enabled her to draw a series of most in¬ 
structive contrasts in her Introduction. She 
also contributes a Life of Arthur Young, which 
is more detailed than any which we remember 
to have seen elsewhere, for it is based upon his 
own diary and other family papers which have 
been placed at her disposal by his grandson, 
the present owner of Bradfield. The book is 
also adorned with a portrait of the author for 
frontispiece. Miss Betham-Edwards comments 
upon the fact that it appears just one hundred 
years after Arthur Young finished his third and 
last journey in France. It also seems worthy 
of note that it appears in the very month when 
the Board of Agriculture is resuscitated, of 
which Arthur Young was the first secretary. 

Egypt under Ismail. By J. C. MoCoan. 
(Chapman & Hall.) In 1832, Baron de 


Malortie gave us a book on Egypt entirely 
composed of quotations. Mr. MoUoan tells us 
that he has “ winnowed whatever has seemed 
to him trustworthy and of any permanent 
interest.” Both books are compilations rather 
than works of originality, but neither is devoid 
of interest. The book before us deals 
exclusively with the reign of Ismail, and closes 
with his deposition by a telegram just ten years 
ago. In a brief epilogue, Mr. MoCoan glanoes 
at “the nerveless indeoision” which has dis¬ 
credited our rule in Egypt under the Tewfik 
regime, and looks forward to the ooming parti¬ 
tion of Turkey, when Egypt will of necessity 
fall to England. “ If,” says his concluding 
sentence, “the misrule of Ismail has hastened 
our entry on this inheritance, for that we and 
the Egyptian people may forgive him much.” 
In justice to our author we ought to add that 
“ we ” does not indude the bondholders, in 
whose interest this book is not written. 

Leon Boch: a Romance. By B. Perez Gald6s. 
From the Spanish by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. 
(New York: Gottaberger; London: TrUbner.) 
This is a translation of one of the most striking 
of Perez Galdds’s “Spanish Contemporary 
Novels,” La Familia de Leon Boch. The theme 
is the hypocrisy and bigotry of the extreme 
ultramontane party in the Romish Church, and 
the unnatural character of the modem saint, 
the product and ideal of their teaching. The 
hero, Leon Rooh—a scientific soeptie, but of the 
highest moral integrity—marries into a devout 
aristocratic family, all of whom, with the 
exception of his wife and her twin brother, who 
are examples of the typical sanctity of the day, 
are hypocrites, but none the less bigots of the 
deepest dye. Along with this, as in nearly all 
Galdos’s stories, there is a merciless exposure of 
the vices and corruption of the higher 
employes; and among them all, with the ex¬ 
ception of an Italian priest, sincere in his 
mischievous mysticism, Leon Rooh is the only 
honest man. But, because of his opinions, and in 
spite of his own toleration, he is insulted by every 
one, driven to a separation from his wife, And 
his whole life ruined by the slanders and impure 
imaginations of those who cannot conceive of 
the existence of virtue outside the dhuroh. It 
is a powerfully drawn picture, but too uniform 
in its sombre colouring. It depiots a society 
in whioh we should hate to live, and which it 
is not altogether pleasant even to read about. 
No foreigner could have dared to delineate such 
scenes; and in closing the book the reader asks 
himself: Can such things really be? The 
translation is well done, and reads pleasantly. 
There are a few slips: largo, “long” (voL i. 
149) is translated “ broad," in describing the 
hands of one dying of consumption. In voL iL 
212 the telling Latin word transit is left 
untranslated, and the whole passage , is 
confused. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Oo. announce 
a volume of singular interest—The Uncollected 
Writings of Thomas De Quincey. This will 
contain a large amount of matter (much of it 
copyright) not to be found in any edition of 
the author’s works, British or Amerioan. It 
includes some essays and stories intended for 
republication by de Quincey himself, whioh he 
did not live to include in Selections Crave and 
Cay. The book will oontain a prefatory note 
ana annotations by Mr. James Hogg, who was 
intimately associated with De Quincey while he 
was oocnpied with the revision of his works. 

We understand that Prof. Edward Dowden 
is well advanoed with his History of Modem 
English Literature, for Maomillan’s four-volume 
work. Mr. Stopford Brooke has made some 
progress with the first volume, but it will be 
the last of the four to appear. The two oentral 
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volumes, by Ur. Saintsbury and Mr. Gosse, 
have been long out. 

Ms. George Meredith has written a new 
poem of English country life—a satire upon 
religious excess of the Salvation Army type— 
which will appear in an early number of The 
Universal Review. 

Messrs. Isbisteb will publish immediately 
Mary Howi'i: an Autobiography, edited by 
her daughter, with portraits and numerous 
illustrations, in two vols.; and The Life of Sir 
Richard Steele, by George A. Aitken, with por¬ 
traits, also in two vols. Both books will be 
issued at the same time by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Isbisteb have also in preparation 
new works by the Bishop of Peterborough, the 
Dean of Gloucester, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Franois Peek; and for their Home Library : 
Glimpses of Europe, edited by W. C. Procter ; 
The Story of Chemistry, by Harold Picton; and 
We Three, by the author of “ Worth a Three¬ 
penny Bit.” They will also publish in September 
Proverbs, Sayings, and Comparisons in various 
Languages, collected and arranged by James 
Middlemore; and the yearly volumes of Good 
Words and the Sunday Magazine will be 
issued as usual in November. 

A Memory of Edward Thring, by the Bev. 
J. H. Skrine, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan. Mr. Skrine was first a boy, and 
in later years, an assistant master at Uppingham, 
and in both capacities knew the distinguished 
head master intimately. 

Mb. Elliot Stock is engaged making a 
facsimile of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
Country Rhymes, whioh has recently been dis¬ 
covered and acquired by the British Museum. 
The Bev. John Brown, of Bedford—the latest 
biographer of Bunyan—will furnish an intro¬ 
duction, giving the history of the little volume. 

A new story by the author of Mehalah —who 
now acknowledges himself as the Bev. S. Baring 
Gould—will be issued this year by Messrs. 
Blackie & Son, the theme being that of the 
Icelandic Saga of Grettir the Strong. It 
should have more than the ordinary interest of 
being merely a good fighting story for boys, 
inasmuch as the author some years ago made a 
visit to the scenes referred to in the Saga. The 
illustrations are to be by Herr Zeno Di8mer—a 
German artist specially selected for this work 
by Mr. Baring Gould himself. 


Mb. G. A. Henty has this season availed 
himself of the renewed and more minute 
interest taken of late years in the details of the 
American Civil War; and his story. With Lee 
in Virginia, is an endeavour to present the 
case of the South in its most attractive and 
romantic light. A second story by Mr. Henty 
—By Pike and Dyke —deals with the Eevolt of 
the Netherlands, covering in story form the 
ground taken up historically by Motley’s Rise 
of the Dutch Republic. Messrs. Blackie & Son 
will be the publishers of both these books. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will shortly 
publish two new novels: Mrs. Bob, by John 
Strange Winter, in two vols., and Mount Eden, 
by Florence Marryat, in three vols. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately Historic Oddities and Strange Events, 
by the Bev, S. Baring Gould, first series ; and 
Ballads of the Brave: Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage and Constancy, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day, selected and 
arranged by Frederick Langbridge, with notes. 

My Friend the Bloodhound, by Mr. Percy 
Lindley, illustrated by Mr. Herbert Dicksee, is 
in the press. The training of the bloodhound 


for use in the detection of crime, and for war 
purposes, in auxiliary sentinel, despatch, and 
ammunition-carrying work, is specially dealt 
with. The illustrations are reproductions of 
wash and pen-and-ink drawings from the life, 
and include portraits of typical champion 
hounds. 

Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier’s 
announcements for the new season include : 
Sheila, a story by Annie S. Swan ; The Luck of 
the House, a new novel in two vols., by Adeline 
Seageant, and a cheaper edition of Seventy Times 
Seven, by the same author; Kilgrrvie, by 
Bobina F. Hardy; Kate and Jean : the History 
of two Young and Independent Spinsters, by 
Jessie M. E. Saxby; Barbara Leybourne : a 
Story of Eighty Years Ago, by Sarah Selina 
Hamer ; tally Letham’s Will: a Tale of the 
Great City, by A. Bycroft Taylor; and cheap 
editions of Robinson Crusoe and the Pilgrim's 
Progress, with numerous illustrations. In re¬ 
ligious literature: Manliness, and other Sermons, 
by the late Hugh Stowell Brown, with a pre¬ 
face by Dr. Alexander Maclaren ; Life’s Stages : 
their Duties and Opportunities, by Bev. James 
Stark. 

The Authors’ Co-operative Publishing Com¬ 
pany announce two new books for next month 
from the pen of the Bev. James J. Ellis, of 
Biohmond— Harness for a Pair, a story, and 
Messages of Christ, a series of addresses. 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise has issued the first 
part of his Bibliography of the Writings in Prose 
and Verse of John Ruskin, LL.D. That it is 
on Dutch hand-made paper and printed, with 
wide margins, in Clay’s best style follows as 
a matter of course, as old sharers of Mr. Wise’s 
former extravagances know. But they seem 
to like it; for the 250 subscribers, to whom the 
issue was limited, were found privately in 
eight days. The editor says he hopes to finish 
his task in eight parts; but this is plainly im 
possible, as the Seven Lamps and the Poems 
alone take twenty-nine and a half pages. On 
this scale—and it is the right one—the work 
must run to sixteen or twenty parts. It cer¬ 
tainly ought so to do; and so well is it started, 
with such admirable completeness and care, 
that we are sure no Buskm lover will grudge 
the increased price for such a record of bis 
master’s work. The only additional bit of in¬ 
formation we can give on this Part I. is, that 
the “little girl” for whom The King of the 
Golden River was originally written was Effie 
Gray, one of the daughters of a Perth lawyer, 
who is now Lady Millais. 


Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard, has just 
issued part vi. of his magnificent edition of The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. It con¬ 
tains thirty-three old favourities like “ Durham 
Field,” “The Battle of Otterboume,” “The 
Hunting of the Cheviot,” “ The Bose of 
England,” “Sir Andrew Barton,” “Flodden 
Field," “ Johnie Armstrong,” “The Bising in 
the North,” “Captain Car,” “The Laird of 
Logie,” “Kinmont Willie,” “Jock o’ the 
Side,” and so on. It is edited with that loving 
oare, that wide research, and that wealth of 
illustration from other oouutry’s ballads, which 
have distinguished all the foregoing parts, and 
which puts to shame everything of the best 
that has been done in this country or elsewhere 
before. It is a real treat to a ballad-lover to 
turn over Prof. Child’s pages, and see all the 
different versions of every ballad, and of every 
line and phrase given, and to know what 
analogies it has in any and every language of 
the continent, into how many of these it has 
been translated, what are, its sources, and all 
about it. The work reflects the highest honour 
on Prof. Child, and the oollege and country of 
which he is an ornament. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Mr. Gold win Smith has written an article 
for the October number of Macmillan's Magazine, 
on the passing of the Jesuits’ Estates Act by the 
Quebec legislature. The writer is, as may 
be expected, an uncompromising opponent of 
the measure, and has delivered himself concern¬ 
ing it with all his wanted frankness. 

The next number of the Contemporary 
Review will contain an important article on 
“ The Triple Alliance, and Italy’s Place in it.” 

The Ootober number of the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine, which is the first of a new 
volume, will contain poems by A. C. Swin¬ 
burne, Walter Crane, and Violet Fane; an 
illustrated article on “ Ceylon,” by Sir Frede¬ 
rick Diokson; on “ The Embossing of Metals,” 
by Mr. W. A. 8. Benson; on "Wagner at 
Bayreuth,” by Mr. G. B. Shaw ; and on 
“The Bernardine Nuns,” by Mr. H. W. 
Lucy. There will also be articles on' ‘ Children 
in Theatres,” by Mrs. Francis Jeune, and on 
“English Girlhood,” by Mrs. Molesworth; 
besides a short story by the Hon. Mrs. 
Anstruther, and the first chapters of the Earl 
of Lytton’s serial. 

The forthcoming number of the Jewish Quar¬ 
terly Review, whioh begins the second volume, 
will contain the following artioles: “The 
Child in Jewish Literature,” by S. Schechter ; 

“ Polytheism in Primitive Israel,” by Prof. A. 

H. Sayce; “Don Isaac Abarbanel,” by the 
Bev. I. S. Meisels; “ The Position of Faith in 
the Jewish Beligion,” by Oswald J. Simon. 

“ The Letter of Consolation of Maimun ben 
Joseph,” edited with English translation by 
Bev. L. M. Simmons, (the Arabic text, hitherto 
unpublished, will be given in the January 
number of the Review). Prof. Graetz contri¬ 
butes two “Historical Notices,” and other 
miscellaneous notes oomplete the number. 

In the forthcoming number of Mind, whioh 
now completes its fourteenth year, the main 
artioles will be: “Some Fundamental Ethical 
Controversies,” by Prof. Henry Sidgwiok; 
“Mental Activity," by Dr. E. Montgomery; 
“The Classification of Feeling,” by Mr. 
H. B. Marshall. Prof. W. James, of Harvard, 
furnishes some notes on the late Congress of 
Physiologioal Psychology at Paris, out of 
which has been organised an International 
Congress of Experimental Psychology, which 
will hold its first meeting in England, three 
years henoe. 

In the Ootober Antiquary, Mr. W. F. Ains¬ 
worth will describe his exploration of the A’Sek 
Pass, an opening from the Karuu to Central 
Persia—a spot of high archaeological as 
well as commercial importance; Mr. Brails- 
ford will contribute a paper on “Ludlow 
Castle and the Scene of Milton’s ‘ Comus ’ ” ; 
Mrs. Cardinali one on “The Ancient City of 
Trebula Metusca in the Sabina”; and Mr. 
Hubert Smith, “ Archaeological Notes in Nor¬ 
mandy,” apropos of the recent congress of the 
French Archaeological Society. 

The Ootober issue of the Scottish Review will 
contain an article by Mr. Alexander Gordon, on 
the “ Scotch Farm Labourers,” in which the 
problem presented by their present condition is 
described and discussed as a result of many 
years’ personal knowledge. 

Mr. H. Schutz-Wilson has written an 
article for the Ootober number of the Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine on Part II. of Goethe’s 
“ Faust.” 

The September number of Time will contain 
articles on “The Mass,” by Mr. B. F. C. 
Costello; ‘ ‘ Mme. de Genlis,” by Mrs. M. C. M. 
Simpson; “ George Eliot’s Country,” by James 
Peroes; and “ Oh. Mouselet,” by Mr. 0. H. 
Palmer, 
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IHustratione, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
magazine, will commence its fifth volume in 
October with a new piotorial cover. Its forth¬ 
coming issue will include fiction, illustrated 
papas, pen-and-pencil portraits of celebrities, 
public and private schools, winter resorts, 
popular flowers, farm gossip, and miscellaneous 
“ sketches.” Illustration! will henceforth be 
published by the firm about to amalgamate as 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

'*Representative Men at Home” is the 
title of a series of illustrated papers com¬ 
mencing in No. 313 of Cassells Saturday 
Journal. Interviews with Mr. Henry Irving, 
Liord Wolseley, Sir John Millais, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Henry Labouchere, Mr. James 
Payne, & 0 ., will be subsequently given. 


ORIGINAL VERBR. 

EVOLUTION. 

A bot sat dreaming near a summer brook, 
Dreaming of things to come, and yet content 
To view the landscape with enraptured look ; 

The sunset-bars of gold, with crimson blent, 

Pilled all his soul with silent wonderment; 

His was a sacred joy, beyond compare, 

To think this earth had scenes so wondrous fair. 

Long yean have passed; the boy hath learnt his 
share 

Of knowledge of the toil that daily strives; 

How earth is filled with bitter cark and care, 

And ceasele<s want broods darkly o’er the lives 
Of dty-hauntiog toilers, men and wives ; 

How can his heart do otherwise than grieve 
That earth has dens where ruffians cheat and 
thieve? 

Oh ! that the course of time could back return. 
When sunset skies could yield a perfect peace, 
When every slope, ablaze with golden fern, 

E’en in decay show’d beauty's rich increase, 

And every skylark’s song bade sorrow cease, 

Before the innocent mind had leamt to scan 
How God's fair earth is marred by sins of man! 
But wherefore backward gaze with fond regret? 
Oanst thou not learn the let son God would teach ? 
His faoe is forward, and His laws have set 
No limit to his forecast's boundless reach; 

If even here, at times, joy visits each 
Whose mind is pure, conceive what joys may 
thrill 

A world unsoiled by crime, untouched by ill! 

Look forward! Though thy mind must fail to 
guees 

lbo vast developments of endless time, 

Believe that He, whose smile doth even bless 
This sinful earth, can, in his plan sublime, 
Complete a universe that knows no crime. 

Serve faithfully, help them that err, and wait; 

God in good time throws wide the golden gate. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. Latham 
O. N. Percy Briokwood, which took place on 
Friday, September 13, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-eight. Mr. Briokwood 
was in his earlier days noted among amateur 
scullers, and he afterwards became a writer 
of authority on rowing and rowing matters. 
During the last twenty years he has been a 
constant contributor on many branches of sport 
to some of the leading London journals. He 
was a very careful writer, and his polished 
sentences were models of lucidity and strength. 
A classical style is too often absent from English 
sporting literature, and in this respect alone 
Mr. Brickwood rendered a valuable service to 
the press of these days. We have spoken of 
the precision and exactness of his style; but on 
occasion he could touch a lighter vein, and some 
of his articles on grouse, setters, pointers, and 
similar subjects, published in the PM MM 
Gazette a few years ago, under the editorship of 


Mr. John Morley, are redolent of the fragrance 
of heather and stir the pulse like the moorland 
breeze. 

The death of Miss Amy Levy, on September 9, 
has cut short a career of much literary promise. 
While a student at Newnham College, Cam¬ 
bridge, she began to write both in prose and 
verse. Some of her early poems, of which 
“ Xantippe ” was the most noticeable, were 
collected into a volume entitled A Minor Poet 
(1884); and Mr. Fisher Unwin has at the pre¬ 
sent time another collection in the press, to be 
called A London Plane Tree. She was also the 
author of two novels —The Romance of a Shop 
(1888) and Reuben Sache (1889), the latter of 
which attracted considerable attention, both in 
this country and in America, by its bold delinea¬ 
tion of Jewish life as seen from within. Miss 
Levy had only reached her twenty-eighth year. 

The death is also announced, on September 12, 
of M. Fustel de Coulanges, tbe author of La 
CHU Antique (1864)—a work which deserves to 
stand by the side of Maine’s Ancient Law. He 
had lately devoted himself to the early history 
of France. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind, Prof. W. 
James has a very fresh and suggestive paper on 
“The Psychology of Belief.” The writer 
hardly discusses the nature of the mental 
phenomenon itself, but confines himself to its 
psychological conditions, and, of these, to the 
more variable and striking ones. The essay is 
a clever popular treatment of the question— 
Why different people believe different things ; 
but it is far from being an adequate scientific 
account of the genesis and conditions of belief. 
Mr. Stout continues his conoise and very read¬ 
able account of the psychology of Herb art and 
his disciples, and Prof. Bain writes with his 
customary smartness on “ The Empiricist 
Position.” This last paper is instructive as 
showing what a long way the modem empiri¬ 
cist has travelled from the old sensationalist 
position—that all knowledge can be derived from 
sensation. According to Dr. Bain, we must 
have from the first not only the senses but the 
intellect itself. 

The American Journal of Psychology (vol. ii., 
no. 3) contains a continuation of the remark¬ 
able history of a gifted mind wrecked by 
disease. The unfortunate subject of this 
memoir was not only a thinker and a poet of 
considerable promise, but a talented painter. 
Some of the semi-philosophical, semi-religious 
musings here reprinted are a curious illustration 
of the close proximity of a oertain order of 
genius and insanity. Another article of 
general interest is Dr. Burnham’s study of 
Paramnesia or illusions of memory. Among 
these, special attention is given to the oommon 
experience that the scene before our eyes, 
the events taking place, and so forth, are all 
familiar, and have presented themselves to us 
before. The essayist gives a careful judicial 
summary of the various theories propounded 
for the explanation of these phenomena. 

In Brain, Dr. Gaskell has a very ingenious 
and well-reasoned paper on “ Tbe Origin of the 
Central Nervous System of Vertebrates,” and 
attempts, in the face of the prevailing view of 
recent morphologists, to derive this system from 
the Crustacean type. The paper is a brilliant 
example of the application of the theory of 
evolution to the facts of morphology. In 
another paper Dr. Ferrier discusses “Cerebral 
Localisation in its Practical Relations.” His 
account of the large ipeasure of success already 
attained by cerebral surgery supplies a damag¬ 
ing reply to those who contend that viviseotion 
practised on the lower animals has been of no 


substantial benefit to man. Our knowledge of 
the precise locality of cerebral injuries is largely 
due to physiological experiments carried out 
on monkeys and other animals ; and Dr. Ferrier 
here shows that this knowledge has already 
resulted in a considerable number of operations 
by whioh brain troubles have been permanently 
relieved. 


MESSRS. BLAGKIE .6 SONS ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“Grettir the Outlaw: A Story of Ice¬ 
land,” by the author of “ Mahalah,” with ten 
full-page illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and 
a coloured map; “With Lee in Virginia: A 
Story of the American Civil War,” by G. A. 
Henty, with ten full-page illustrations by Gor¬ 
don Browne, and six maps; “ By Pike and 
Dyke: a Tale of the Rise of the Dutoh Repub¬ 
lic,” by G. A. Henty, with ten full-page illus¬ 
trations by Maynard Brown, and fonr maps; 
“ One of the 28th: a Story of Waterloo,” by 
G. A Henty, with eight full-page illustrations 
by W. H. Overend, and two maps; “High¬ 
ways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adven¬ 
tures on Both,” by F. Frankfort Moore, with 
eight full-page illustrations by Alfred Pearae; 
“ The Loss of John Humble : What Led to It 
and What came of It,” by G. Norway, with 
eight full-page illustrations by John Sohon- 
berg; “Thomdyke Manor: a Tale of Jaco¬ 
bite Times,” by Mary 0. Rows ell, with six 
full-page illustrations by L. Leslie Brooke; 
“ Cousin Geoffrey and I,” by Caroline Austin, 
with six full-page illustrations by W. Parkin¬ 
son; “Afloat at Last: a Sailor Boy’s Log of 
His Life at Sea,” by John C. Hutoheson, with 
six full-page illustrations by W. H. Overend; 
“Down the Snow Stairs: or, From Good-night 
to Good-morning,” by Alice Oorkran, with sixty 
character illustrations by Gordon Browne, new 
edition; “ Laugh and Learn; And love it all,” 
a Nursery Book for the Child, the Mother, and 
the Teacher, by Jennett Humphreys, illustrated 
with woodcuts and diagrams; “The Hermit 
Hunter of the Wilds,” by Gordon Stables, 
illustrated by J. A. T. Bonnar; “ Miriam’s 
Ambition: a Story for Children,” by Evelyn 
Everett-Green, illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke; 
“ White Lilac: or, the Queen of the May,” by 
Amy Walton, with illustrations. New Volumes 
of Blackie’s Two Shilling Series of Reward 
Books, each containing three full-page illustra¬ 
tions: “Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice: the Story of- 
Two Fatherless Boys,” by Jesse Colman; “ A 
Warrior King: the Story of a Boy’s Adven¬ 
tures in South Africa,” by J. Evelyn. New 
Volumes of Blackie’s Eighteenpenny Series of 
Reward Books, illustrated : “Tales of Daring 
and Danger,” by G. A. Henty; “The Seven 
Goldon Keys,” by James E. Arnold; “The 
Story of a Queen,” by Mary C. Bowsell. New 
Volumes of the Shilling Series for Children, 
with frontispieces in colours: “Mr. Lips- 
combe’s Apples,” by Julia Goddard; “A 
Gypsy Against Her Will,” by Emma Leslie; 
“An Emigrant Boy’s Story,” by Ascott R. 
Hope; “ The Castle on the Shore,” by Isabel 
Hornibrook; “John A’ Dale,” by Mary C. 
Rowsell; “Jock and His Friend,” by Cora 
Langton : “Gladys; or, The Sister’s Charge,” 
by E. O’Byme. New Volumes of the Nine- 
penny Series for Children, with frontispieces in 
colours : “ Things will take a Turn,” by Bea¬ 
trice Harraden; “Max or Baby,” by Ismay 
Thorn ; “ The Lost Thimble,” by Mrs. Mus- 
grave; “ Jack-a-Dandy,” by E. J. Lysaght; 
“A Day of Adventures," by C. Wyatt; “The 
Golden Plums,” by Francis Clair. New 
Volumes of the Sixpenny Series for Children, 
with frontispieces in colours: “A Little Man 
of War,” by L. E. Tiddeman; “Lady Daisy: 
and other Stories,” by 0. Stewart. 
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MEBBB8. FREDERICK WARNS & CO.'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A new work by Mrs. Prances Hodgson Burnett, 
entitled “ Little Saint Elizabeth, and other 
Stories,” illustrated by Reginald B. Birch; 
“Jack Trevor, R.N.,” by Arthur Lee Knight, 
illustrated by W. S. Stacey; “ Scout’s Head; 
or, St. Neotan’s Bell,” by the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, illustrated; “ Tregeagle’s Head,” 
by Silas K. Hocking, illustrated; “ Master 
Holey,” by Miss Beatrice Harraden, illustrated 
by Alfr ed Johnson; “ Bobbie Wilson ; or. The 
Lamp of God,” by John Howard. In the 
“ Ohandos Classics,” a new edition of “ Gay’s 
Fables,” edited and arranged by Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, with 120 engravings by William Har¬ 
vey, and a Bibliography; an edition of this 
work will also be issued on large paper. A new 
work by Angelo J. Lewis (Prof. Hoffmann), 
“ Card Tricks; or. Sleight of Hand,” with over 
106 practical illustrations and diagrams ; “ The 
Enoore Reciter,” second series, edited by Mr. 
F. E. Marshall Steele; “Home Doctoring: a 
Practical Handbook on Medicine for Family 
Use,” by Dr. W. B. Kesteven,; “ William 
Hazlitt: Essayist and Critic,” selections from 
his writings, by Alexander Ireland, large paper 
edition, with additional engraving of Winterslow 
Hutt; Miss Pratt’s “ Flowering Plants, Grasses, 
Sedges, and Ferns of Great Britain," new edition, 
in 4 vols.; a new pocket edition of the Works of 
Shakspere, in 12 vols., in various morocco 
bindings; “ Reveries of a Bachelor; or, A Book 
of the Heart,” by Ik Marvel, with illustrations 
by F. O. C. Darley; “The Book of Christmas,” 
by T. K. Hervey, illustrated. 

Scribner’s Magazine, vols. v. and vi., com¬ 
prising the numbers for 1889. Each volume con¬ 
tains nearly 800 pages, with 350 illustrations. 
Among the contributors are R, L. Stevenson, 
Henry James, P. G. Hamerton, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, Mrs. James T. Fields, Walter Pater, 
Prof. Drummond, Austin Dobson, Eugene 
Schuyler, Andrew Lang, and Justin McCarthy. 
The County Council Magazine, voL i., containing 
384 pp. of articles of permanent importance to 
all interested in local government, and full list 
of the county councillors of England and 
Wales. Six portraits are given in this volume— 
Lord Rosebery, Sir John Lubbock, Robert 
Gordon, the Marquis of Ripon, Hon. J. C. 
Dun das, and Earl Spencer—from photographs 
specially taken by Messrs. Elliott & Fry. 

Books for Children. —“The Old, Old Fairy 
Tales,” selected and edited by Mrs. L. Valen¬ 
tine, with illustrations and coloured plates from 
designs by Alfred Johnson; “Dome’s Story 
Book,” illustrated with engravings and ooloured 
plates ; Hans Andersen’s “ The Marsh King’s 
Daughter,” illustrated from designs by Miss 
Jessie Carrie; “Aunt Louisa’s First Lesson 
Book,” with illustrations; “Baby’s A B C,” 
a large picture book designed by Alfred John- 
son; “ Old Mother Goose’s Rhymes and Tales,” 
illustrated by Constance Haslewood, and printed 
in oolours; and twopaintingbooks for ohildren, 
entitled “Young England’s Painting Book,” 
by Constance Haslewood, and “ The Palette 
Painting Bock,” with outlines and coloured 
examples. 


EARLY ENGLISH WILLS. 

Tbs Early English Text Society wants to 
have a series of the earliest English wills from 
all our ohief dialectal centres whose probate 
registries contain wills before 1500. Dr. Furni- 
vallbegan in 1882 with his volume of “The 
Fifty Earliest Wills in the Court of Probate, 
London, 1387-1439,” and he has more in hand. 
They ought to be followed up by like gather¬ 
ings from the south, the east and west mid¬ 
land, and the north; for though the Surtees 
Society has done its duty by the York and 


Durham wills, its editions of selections from 
them are out of print, and not easily accessible 
to students here and abroad. More early 
northern wills should be got into type. No 
editor has yet offered for these; but for the 
midlands, Mr. A. Gibbons, of the Lincoln 
Record Society—who has already edited a 
volume of abstracts of the early Lincoln wills— 
will probably edit a full print of the earliest 
three or five score for the Early English Text 
Sooiety; while Mr. Walter Rye, the Norfolk 
champion in antiquities, will do the like service 
for the Norwioh wills. The Canterbury ones 
will be edited by Mr. J. Meadows Cowper, the 
editor of so many of the Canterbury parish 
registers,. and a former editor for the Early 
English Text Society. Editors are still 
wanted for, at least, the Salisbury and 
Worcester wills; and anyone who will volun¬ 
teer for them is asked to write to Dr. Furai- 
vall, 3 St. George’s-square, Primrose-hill, 
London, N.W. Mr. Charles Wooldridge, of 
the Diocesan Registry, Winchester, has already 
kindly offered to help with his district wills; 
but as they do not begin till 1500, the sooiety 
wants to take the earlier material first. 

That local wills are invaluable for social 
history and for their words has always been 
allowed; but till Dr. Leon Kellner used Dr. 
Furoivall’s volume freely for his History of 
English Syntax—as he has done, and is doing 
—wills were hardly reckoned as part of litera¬ 
ture. Yet Dr. Kellner finds in them many 
valuable early instances of phrases which, if 
only colloquialisms at the time of their use, 
have firmly established themselves in our 
literature for many hundred years. And as to 
dialeot, though that of each district is obscured 
by the education—more or less—of the priests 
who almost always drew up the wills, yet many 
valuable characteristics of local speech must be, 
and are, preserved in them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT, 

Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland: Sept. 6,1838. 

In the early part of his work ( Hour. i. 15-16) 
Irenaens quotes, from one whom he describes as 
“ the divine elder and herald of the truth,” 
some verses (ipptrpus) written against tha 
Valentinian heretio Marcus. They run as 
follows: 

EiSuAoiroii M ipse xal rtparoauistt, 
iarTpoAoytKfis tpxtipt gal payings rtxrris, 
ti ay Kpartiyas rrjs wKcanjs rh Sitiypara, 
miptia titiKvus rots bitb aov uXavapivois, 
bwoirrarucijs Svviptus iyxttphpara, 

& aoi xopnytt <rbs rarbp 2araz del 
Si* kyyiKiKys Svviptus 'A (a@i\ woitty • 

(X»y at upitpopov d yridiov t aroupylas, 

some slight corrections being made in the 
sixth line, on which all critics are agreed, and 
whioh are suggested by the ancient Latin 
version. It will be observed that our poet is 
very fond of trisyllabio feet, and that more 
especially he affeots anapaests in the fourth and 
fifth places. I should add that, as the editors 
give his text, he does not shrink from a spondee 
in quarto ; but we might easily relieve him of 
this monstrosity by reading Swipios in both 
oases, thus giving him two more of his 
favourite anapaests instead. 

In this instance the editors could not well go 
wrong; for they were warned by tppirpus that 
some verse was coining, and have printed 
accordingly. But elsewhere, where there was 
no suoh warning, they are altogether astray. 
Thus in Haer. iii. 17.4 (a passage preserved only 
in the andent Latin version) Irenaens is made 
to write; 

“ Aquae mixtum gypsum dans pro lacte sedneatper 
similitudinem colons, ticut quidam dixit superior 
nobis de omnibus qui quolibet modo depravant quae 
sunt Dei et adulterant ventatem In Dei tacts gypsum 
mate mxsettur," 

where the Glaromontane MS. has “ veritatem 
Dei, Lacte,” &c This is the correct reading 
(in being a repetition of the previous m), but 
not the correct punctuation. The sentence 
therefore runs, 

“ Dei lacte gypsum male misoetur,” 
whioh is in Greek, 

Guv yiXaKn ptyfvrai ybif/os ucueSs, 
so that the mixing of chalk and water with 
milk is not a discovery of modem dvilisation. 
I may mention by the way that not a few of 
our homely proverbs are antidpated by the 
Fathers. A lively writer, like Jerome, would 
furnish several examples. One occurs to me 
at the moment, ‘ ‘ Equi dentes inspicere donati,” 
“ to look a gift horse in the mouth,” whioh 
might have been a product of modern York¬ 
shire, but which Jerome calls “ a vulgar pro¬ 
verb ” even in his own day (vii. p. 538, 
Vallarsi). 

Nor is this the only instance in which the 
editors of Irenaens have been nodding. In 
Haer. i. Fraef. 2. likewise this Father quotes 
one whom he styles in the same way (i eptlrrar 
flpSy, here however rendered mtlior nobis in 
the Latin), and who is doubtless the same 
person. Here the original Greek is _ happily 
preserved, which I will write out as it ought 
to be written, separating the prose from the 
verse (without however altering a single word) 
KaOtbs brb rod uptlrrovot ipidr tlpnrai 4*1 ruv 
roiobruv [ray alptriKuy ] tri 

\l6oy rbv rlptov 

trpipaySov oyra ual sto\vrlpi\riv ntriv 
SaXos ivuppi(tt Sii r*X vr l* 

lrapopotovpiyri, tuoray pb waprj b cOfytyv Soki pitrai *al 
r fX v V bit\4yicu r¥ t v uanobpyas ytvoplnt* 

bra v Si 

tvipiyy 

b xaA tbs tis rbv ipyvpov, rts tbuiXus 
Suv^trerai rourov but paint Souiudtrcu 1 
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where however ior > K6 P“ t »* we should pro¬ 
bably read &ic«paios, as the Xiatin has “rudis 
quum sit.” Very slight alterations would 
bring more of the context into the verses. 
Thus ipoiovplyy might be substituted for 
srapopouvpe'yy, and SraM ybp for Uron Si, the 
Xiatin having “ quum enim.” But this is 
sufficient to show that several verses _ are 
embedded in a passage which the editors 
print continuously as prose. Probably “ our 
superior ” in the two last passages is the same 
with the “divine elder’’who writes against 
Marcus in the first. 

The employment of verse or of rhythm for 
theological teaching was not unoommon in 
these early ages. The heretics had their own 
psalms, in which they propounded their 
favourite docrines. From the orthodox point 
of view Clement of Alexandria, at the close 
of his Paedagogus (i p. 312 eg.), has written a 
metrical hymn in honour of Christ for 
instructional purposes. An anonymous con¬ 
temporary of Clement, who has been identified 
for excellent reasons with Hippolytus, is quoted 
by Eusebius (H.E. v. 28) as referring to the 
“numerouspsalms and songs” toaApol t<roi k*l 
*Sol) written by believers in which Christ is 
spoken of as God. Again, in the fourth 
century the notorious Thalia of Arius, which 
was sung in the streets and taverns of 
Alexandria, will occur to us on the one side, 
and the poems of the elder and younger 
Apollinaris on the other. More especially, 
where a memoria technica was needed, aB in the 
list of the Canon, verse was naturally employed 
as a medium. In the last quarter of the fourth 
oentury, we have two such metrical lists of the 
Scriptures—the one by Amphiloohius, the other 
by Gregory Nazianzen. 

I now come to speak of the Muratorian 
Canon. It is generally allowed that this 
catalogue emanated from Borne, as indeed the 
mention of “the city” implies. Of its date 
we may say that it is ascribed by different 
critics to various epochs between about A.D. 
160 and A.D. 220. The general opinion also is 
that the document was written in Greek 
(though this view has been questioned by 
Hesse, who has found followers in Gaspari, 
Salmon, and others), and that we possess only 
a not very skilful, though literal, translation, 
greatly corrupted however in the course of 
transmission. I cannot doubt that this view is 
correct. The literature of the Roman Church 
was still Greek, as we see from the examples 
of Gains and Hippolytns; even though Victor, 
being an African, may have written in Latin. 
Moreover I am quite unable to explain the 
phenomena of the document, if it is preserved 
to us in its original language. In answer to 
this view, it is urged that on this hypothesis 
the document ought to lend itself easily for 
retranalation into Greek, and that the Greek 
reproduction ought to throw back light on 
the meaning of the Latin. To this objection 
the following paper will, I trust, be a sufficient 
answer. 

But it does not seem to have occurred to 
anyone that the original document was written 
in verie, like the corresponding lists of Am¬ 
philoohius and Gregory Nazianzen. Yet the 
more I study the work, the stronger does this 
oonviotion grow. Neither in phraesology nor 
in substance does it resemble a prose document. 
There is an absence of freedom and equability 
in the treatment. This is the more remarkable 
where the writer is dealing with a mere list 


and determines what form any particular state¬ 
ment shall take. 

The Muratorian Fragment has been trans¬ 
lated into Greek prose by Bunsen ( Analecta 
Antenicena, L p. 142 sq.) and by Hilgenfeld 
(Einleitung in dot N. T., p. 97 sq. ). Either of 


these translations would, as it seems to me, 
justify the contention that Greek was the 
original language of the fragment, for it reads 
so much more naturally than in the Latin. I 
had not read either of these when I made my 
own verse renderings; but I note with satis¬ 
faction that the last words of the fragment, 

“ Arianum Oataphrygum oonstltatorem,” 
are translated unconsciously by Hilgenfeld 
into an iambio line, 

rbii ray ’Aauwav Karatpplyay Kararriryy, 
as I had translated it, except that I should 
substitute Karft tpiryas for KnraQplyay, since the 
Montanists are always (so far as I have 
notioed) oalled in Greek o! *pbyes or o! jrarft *pbyas, 
never ol Karifpvyes, at all events for some oen- 
turies. But would not “ constitutor ” be a 
strange word for a “ founder ” in an original 
Latin prose document ? Why also should these 
Cataphrygians be oalled “ Asiatic,” except 
that an epithet was wanting to fill up a line ? 

Again, the author of Supernatural Religion, 
ii. p. 385, accuses the writer of this Canon of 
going so far as to “falsify” the words of St. 
John’s First Epistle in his zeal to get evi¬ 
dence for the apostolic authorship of the Fourth 
GospeL He was a clumsy blunderer, if this 
were his design; for his abridgment has con¬ 
siderably weakened the force of the original. 
But his motive, I believe, was much more 
innooent. He had to squeeze the language of 
the Epistle into his own verse ; and accordingly 
he wrote (as represented by his translator), 

“ dicens in semetipaum quae vidimus ooulis 
nostris et auribus audivim.ua et minus 
nostrae palpaverunt haec scripsitnus vobis,” 

which may have run in the Greek: 

A (yay 

is iavrby • bpSaXpoieiy & S’ iapixapev, 
xatcfiKoapey Toil any, al S' ypdy x^P l! 
iifty\dpy<ray, Ipuy aSr’ {ypiifiapey. 

Now let us see what can be made of some 
longer passages: 

( 1 ) 

“ acta autem omnium apostolorum 
sub unolibro scripts tunt Luoas obtimoTheophi- 
lo comprendit quia sub praesentiaejus singula 
gerebantur sicuii et eemote passionem Petri 
evidenter dedarat sed et profectionem ab ur> 
be ad Hpaniam proflciscentis. Bpistulae autem 
Pauli quae ex quo loco vel qua ex causa direotas 
sint voientibus lntelligere ipsae declarant 
Frimnm omnium Ooiinthiis scjsma heresis in- 
terdicens deinceps Galatis oircumcisionem 
Romanis autem otdinem scripturarum, sed et 
principium earum esse Christum intimans.” 

ImomoKav 

srpd(eis ardyruy BiBfdoy Sip' so yeypappivas 
Aovxar nparl<rr<p Beo<pl\cp avWctpBdyei, 
aurov Tapiyros is exatrr' tsrpdrrero • 
its kbX paxpdv [7’ drSyros y 017))] rdSos 
Xlirpov TFpopalyu lean srdKeus S' eis ^waylay 
n aiiKou sropelay iitropevopiyov tratpas. 

Ylavhou S' ivurrokal rhes, it c rlyos rdwov, 
ire<rrd\y<ray , fl rolas atria.s, 

Sy\ovcrty aural roioi QouKopiyots yostv • 
srp&riv ye rdyruy alpiaeas KoptySlots 
trxiep' dirayopeiay, (Ira raAarau r(piropi]y, 
ypaQay Si 'Patpaiouri rd£iv, xal 

ipXVr ixelyuy Xpurrbv Svra SetKvirav. 

For the form and quantity of this last word 
there is good Attic authority (Menander in 
Fragm. Comm. Oraec., iv. pp. 93, 245). As 
regards the martyrdom of St. Peter and the 
journey of St. Paul to Spain, there can be little 
doubt, I think, as to the meaning. As St. 
Luke only records what took place within his 
own cognisance, his silence about these two 
important facts is evidence that they happened 
in his absence. But whether or not some wards 
have fallen out in the Latin, such as I have 
given in the Greek, “ semote [quum esset, 
silentium ejus] evidenter dedarat,” I will not 
venture to say. 


“ fertur etiam ad 

laudicenses alia ad alexandriuos pauli no¬ 
mine flnetae ad haeresim marcionis et alia plu- 
ra quae ad catholicam ecclesiam recipi non 
potest felenim cum melle mlsceri non con- 
grttit. , ' 

(piperai St k at 

y Aao5i«D<rn>, 4 S’ ’AXe(aySpeu<ny at, 
rpbs M apxluvos cCtpeeiy -wevKaapivai 
iviua ti IlavAov • T0\\d r’ ft Ka0o\ixt] y 
oil k hyaSixeeSai Svyarby els liocKyalay • 
oh ouptplpei ykp piXtri plyyvrSai xo^V, 

which last line reminds us of the language of 
the earlier poet who wrote against the heretic 
Marcus. 

( 3 ) 

"pastorem vero 

nuperrlme temporibus nostris in urbe 
roma herma conscripsit sedente cathe- 
dram urbis romae ecclesiae pio eps frater 
(■jus et ideo legi earn quidem oportet se pu- 
blicare vero in eedeeia populo neque inter 
prophetas oompletum numero neque inter 
apostolos in finem temporum potest.” 

t by St Tlatpeva 

yearr\ Kaipois yptripois iy rjj sri\ei 
’P ipp avvtypecpey iwixaSypiyov II lou 
'Eppas xaSiSpay ryeSe 'Papalay sriKeas 
iKKXyetas bSeXipbs Sty iwiricixov • 

Her' oS y dyayivitaxeiy ply, iy S' itacKyaiq. 
ob SyponeieeSal cr<pe rf \ay XP^" ’ 
obS' iy vpo<pi\rais Svvarbv oiSl ffvvreXety 
iyroar6\uy is ipiSpby eh refios XP^ ,uv i 

where I am disposed to think that “ oompletum 
numero ” is a clumsy translation, perhaps cor¬ 
rupted by transcription, of the idiomatic Greek 
trvvre\e?y is itpiSpiv, “to be olassed among the 
number ”; but it would not be difficult to sub¬ 
stitute a more literal rendering of the Latin. 
In this passage the repetitions “ in urbe roma,” 
“ urbis romae,” “ sedente oathedram,’’ 
“ ecclesiae episcopus,” lead me to suspect that 
we have here some surplusage introduced for 
the sake of foreigners, when the original docu¬ 
ment was translated into Latin for the use of 
(say) the African Churches; but I have given 
them the benefit of the doubt, and retranslated 

them. . 

But if this catalogue was originally written 
in Greek verse, who was the poet F In a paper 
written some time ago (Hermathena, i. p. 82 sq. ) 
on the “ Chronology of Hippolytus,” Dr. Sal¬ 
mon (p. 122 sq.) discussed at length the notice 
of the authorship of Hennas, which the Mura¬ 
torian Canon has in common with the Liberian 
Catalogue of Popes, the earlier portion of which 
is attributed on fairly satisfactory grounds to 
Hippolytus. He there maintains that the 
writer’s “ nuperrime temporibus nostris” can¬ 
not be too strictly pressed; that a change 
oame over the Ghuroh after the age of Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria, who both quote 
the “Shepherd” with deference; that this 
ohange took place in the interval between the 
two treatises of Teitullian, Be Oratione and Be 
Pudicitia, the work being treated with respect 
in the former and rejeoted in the latter, as 
having been classed “by every council of your 
Churohes among false and apocryphal books ” ; 
and that the statement in the Muratorian 
Canon was the great instrument in effecting 
this ohange. The Muratorian Canon, therefore, 
may be placed at the close of the first century 
or the beginning of the second, so that there is 
no difficulty in ascribing it to Hippolytus, or 
at least in assuming it to have been known to 
him, and thus to have suggested the note 
which we find in the Liberian Catalogue. 
As however I do not see that Salmon else¬ 
where (Smith and Waoe, Diet, of Chief. Biogr., 
ss. vv. “ Hippolytus,” “ Muratorian Canon”) 
has so ascribed it, though he still maintains the 
later date, I presume that he has changed 
his mind. Indeed, as he now holds the Latin 
to be original, he could hardly do otherwise. 
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Now I should not be prepared to attribute an 
influence so great to this document, especially 
if it came from Hippolytus, who was at 
daggers drawn with the heads of the Roman 
Church. But nevertheless I am ready to accept 
the Hippolytean authorship. To this view I am 
predisposed by the fact that there was no 
one else in Rome at this time, so far as we know, 
competent to produce it. Its first discoverer, 
Muratori, ascribed it to Gaius; but the 
only reason for considering Gains, the Roman 
presbyter, a distinct person from Hippolytus 
is the fact that a certain Gaius, belonging to 
the same age, rejected the Apocalypse as 
spurious, whereas our writer (along with 
Hippolytus) maintains and emphasises the 
authenticity of this book. Gaius therefore is 
put out of court. But I seem also to see else¬ 
where direct evidence of the Hippolytean 
authorship. Among the works of Hippolytus, 
whose titles are inscribed on his chair, we read 
nAAiicriACACTACrPA^AC. If correctly copied, 
this represents qlSol (is »<f eat rib ypa<pis, “ odes ” 
or “verses on all the Scriptures.” This 
might represent two titles; (1) » ! 8ol, and 
(2) tit ttiaox rkt ypcupdt. In this case the 
'Jal would only be available as showing that 
Hippolytus wrote metrical compositions, of 
which these verses on the canon might be one; 
and <ls mitrai ypcupit would represent his 
exegetioal works which, as we learn from 
Jerome, were numerous, though it would be a 
gross exaggeration. But against this separation 
two objections lie: (1) In no other instance in 
this inscription are titles of two separate works 
run together in one line. Thus xponikun has a 
line all to itself, though only a single word. 
(2) The inscriber has already named the com¬ 
mentary “ On the Psalms,” not to mention the 
treatise on the “ Witch of Endor ” (tV 
tyyairrplp.v9or) and the “ Defence of the Gospel 
and Ajjooalypseof John,” which might all have 
been dispensed with, if «ii -tiaat t4i ypcuphs were 
a comprehensive description of his commentaries 
and other exegetical works. What then were 
these “ odes referring to all the Scriptures” P 
Might they not describe two metrical composi¬ 
tions relating to the canon of the Old and New 
Testament respectively, of which the latter only 
is preserved, being itself mutilated at the 
beginning? Before the extant leaves in the 
MS., which begin abruptly in the middle of 
the description of St. Mark, a sheet or 
sheets are wanting, and these may have con¬ 
tained the canon of the Old Testament. This 
was at least as important as the canon of the 
New in the eyes of the early Fathers, and pre¬ 
cedes it in almost every ancient list, eg. in 
Athanasius and Epiphanius, in Amphiloohius 
and Gregory Nazianzen. The fragment on the 
canon is followed in the MS. by a passage from 
St. Ambrose [De Abrak, i. 3, §§ 15, 16 ; i. p. 
289); and Jerome tells us [Epist. Ixxxiv. 7) of 
St. Ambrose that he “sic Hexaemtron illius 
[Origenis] comgilavit, ut mag is Hippolyti 
sentential Basiliique sequeretur." Probably 
Jerome treats the two works of Hippolytus 
(is rfy Itafipcpov and (is rlt fUta tV i^atipcpoy as 
one, for he only mentions Hcxaemeron in his 
Catalogue, where Eusebius mentions both. At 
all events, Ambrose would use the second as 
freely as he used the first. May we not then 
have here possibly (I will not say more) a 
passage from a Latin translation of Hippolytus, 
which Ambrose borrowed verbatim P 
If Hippolytus be the author of this Canon, it 
was probably one of his earliest works. He 
seems to have died about A.D. 235 or 236, being 
then in advanced age. Thus his birth may be 
placed about A.D. 155-160. His literary 
activity began early; for his Compendium on 
Heresies was founded on some lectures of 
Irenaeus which he heard in his youtb, and for 
various reasons it oannot well be placed after 
about A D, 185 or 190. In this case he might 


say with only a natural exaggeration that 
Hermas wrote the Shepherd “ temporibus 
nostris,” according to his own view of the 
authorship, which may or may not have been 
correct. 

I may add that in the above translations I 
have avoided any metrioal licenses which 
Hippolytus might not have used. My task 
would have been much easier if I had indulged 
in such monstrosities as we find even in cul¬ 
tured writers like Amphiloohius and Gregory 
Naizanzen, writing on the same theme. 

J. B. Dunelm, 


DAMPISH. 

Bromley, Kent: September IS, !88>. 

I am very sorry if I have unintentionally mis¬ 
represented Mr. Crawfurd in quoting his words 
about Dampier. The main point is that—apart 
from the ethics of his day—that navigator has 
a personal character and a scientific habit which 
widely separates him from the “ruffianly 
buccaneers,” along with whom he is at present 
being tarred. 

I certainly did not ask, or think of asking, 
“ if any proof of the ill-behaviour of the buc¬ 
caneers can be found in Dampier's narrative ”; 
but I did ask, and must ask, if a man who is 
far above his time is to be charged with the 
faults of those about him, when all his evidence 
and allusions show him to be a very different 
character ? 

Wh, Flinders Petrie. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

London: 8ept. 17, 1838. 

May I be permitted to confess to the blunder 
with which Mr. Fleming charges me, aud to 
add, however, that it was never intended by me 
for publication; also that I am tired of seeing 
him repeat the same old one? If he oannot 
find later ones of mine I shall be happy to 
call his attention to some. I said “happy” 
advisedly, for so long as I can discover blunders 
of my own I know that I have not ceased 
learning. If Mr. Fleming wishes to apply to 
me the oharge of “ affecting to despise or dis¬ 
regard” modern Irish, I protest. The late 
Father Bourke and Mr. Hennessy could have 
told him that once on a time I took consider¬ 
able pains to familiarise myself with modern 
Irish, and that I even acquired some facility in 
speaking it before leaving the oouutry. Alas, 
it is now many years ago, and one does not 
grow younger or even hear Irish every day at 
Oxford! As to the continuity of the language, 
that is an idea with which 1 also have long been 
impressed; and I go further than Mr. Fleming, 
as I should like to see Irish studied from its 
earliest Ogmic monuments down to its most 
tattered dialects wherever found, whether in 
Erinn, Man, or Scotland. But I cannot pretend 
to be angry with scholars who think they can 
do their best work by concentrating their atten¬ 
tion chiefly on the literature of one or two 
centuries of old or mediaeval Irish; nor can I 
believe that Mr. Fleming is really angry with 
them or with any other men, only he does not 
wish them to become conoeited. 

John Rhys. 


London: September 17,1889. 

In a second excellent letter (Academy, Sep¬ 
tember 14), Mr. John Fleming criticises a line 
in Mr. Whitley Stokes’s version of “ Find and 
the Phantoms.” That one line emanates from 
me, and I reserve for another place the justi¬ 
fication of its being what it is, and the ex¬ 
planation of its being where it is. Provi¬ 
sionally, I have written to disabuse Mr. Flem¬ 
ing’s mind as to its parentage. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “CLOUGH.” 

Oxford: Sept. 19, 1838. 

With regard to the “ dough ” in Cloughton, 
I still think that the etymology connecting 
the word with the Gaelic clock, a stone, may be 
rejeoted without the slightest hesitation. There 
is no historical evidence whatever that any 
Gaelic-speaking people ever settled anywhere 
near Cloughton. If Dr. Taylor will consult 
Prof. Rhys’s little book on Celtic Britain, he will 
see that the learned professor finds traces of 
Goidels and Iverniaos in what is now the Lake 
District, and also in the South-West of Eng¬ 
land, but elsewhere in England only settle¬ 
ments of Brythonio Celts. There is no evidence 
that the word clock was in use among the 
Brythons. Again, Dr. Taylor thinks that the 
Domesday form “ Cloctun " supports his view 
better than mine. On the contrary, “ Cloctun ” 
can be the Domesday representative of O.E. 
Cloktiin, modern Cloughton, just as “ Hoctun” 
is the Domesday representative of O.E. Hohtiin, 
modern Houghton. Lastly, Dr. Taylor 
asserts that there is no dough (or deuoh) near 
Cloughton which would account for the name. 
I am informed by a friend who has just returned 
to Oxford from the neighbourhood of Clough¬ 
ton that on this point the learned antiquary is 
mistaken. On the above grounds I am com¬ 
pelled to reject the Gaelic explanation so 
resolutely maintained by Dr. Taylor. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


London : Sept IS, 1889. 

Clough is a townland five miles west of 
Tuam, and twelve north-east of Galway. It 
was there I was bom. In Irish it is called 
“ Cloch Bail’-in-Bidire,” namely, “the Stone 
of Balin-Ridire,” always anglicised and written 
“ Clough.” The stone in question is a very 
large roundish block, once capped by a flat 
stone, now leaning against it, and is situated 
sole in the centre of a lea or turlough, viz., 
dry lake, because it is flooded in winter by the 
river Clare, and gets dry in summer. 

J. Molloy. 


“debate between the body and the soul.” 

Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: September IS, 1889. 

Sir Theodore Martin’s poem on the above 
subject has had many predecessors. Besides 
the Debat du cueur et du corps de Villon, to which 
Mr. Morshead refers in his review of Sir 
Theodore’s book iu last week’s Academy, there 
is a Latin Dialogue inter Corpus et Animam 
attributed to Walter Mapes, and printed by 
Th. Wright in his edition of Mapes’s Latin 
Poems (Camden Soo., 1841, pp. 321 ff.). In 
an appendix Wright mentions over a dozen 
different poems on the subject in nearly as many 
different languages, among them two or three 
in English. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE HAI8TWELL MS. OF CHAUCER. 

London: September 17,1888. 

A statement in last week’s Academy (p. 166), 
in reference to the Chaucer Society, needs cor¬ 
rection. The Haistwell MS., lately bought at 
the Perkins sale, has nothing to do with Tyr- 
whitt’s Askew 2, which has been for many 
years in the British Museum (Add. 5140). It 
was bought by Mr. 8tevens for nine guineas at 
the sale of Dr. Askew’s MSS. in 1785. 

Fr. Norgate. 
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SCIENCE. 

What it Truth ? By the Duke of Argyll. 

(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Judging from the number of books recently 
published on the subject of Truth, the ques¬ 
tion of “ jesting Pilate,” which the Duke of 
Argyll takes for the text of his academic 
discourse, is destined soon to receive a satis¬ 
factory answer. 

It is true that some of the works which 
have lately dealt with the question seem 
intended not so much to raise a fresh issue or 
to set forth a new method of enquiry as to 
formulate and reassert a foregone conclusion. 
They merely represent the authors’ long- 
recognised standpoint. They are no more 
bona fide investigations into truth or the 
processes of its discovery than the rehearsal 
of a creed is an enquiry into the validity of 
its tenets. If a man, e.g., known to have 
pledged his faith in the flatness of the earth 
were to indite a work on Truth, one might 
be pardoned for expecting that his scientific 
heresy would occupy a prominent place in 
such a work, even if its indirect objects were 
not the inculcation of the heresy. It is no 
doubt difficult for any man who has diligently 
and ingenuously sought for truth to divest 
himself of something like an arribre pentie 
when he proceeds retrospectively to detail 
the progress he has made and the end he 
conceives himself to have attained. This 
initial difficulty is increased when he has 
already committed himself to a well-known 
series of dogmas on various points of more or 
less controverted knowledge. Probably the 
most trustworthy enquirer after truth would 
be the thinker who is least committed to 
definitive dogma of any kind, who is, in other 
words, more or less a philosophic skeptic; 
while the next most trustworthy would be 
the cautious dogmatist, who accepts his truths 
as provisionally adequate, but who has no 
desire to extend them to infinity in space or 
eternity in time, and who never considers 
himself entitled to an immunity from the 
duty °f farther search for the greater light 
which the most advanced human knowledge 
must always lack. 

The Duke of Argyll could not be described 
as a philosophic skeptic; probably he would 
vehemently resent such a designation. It 
may be doubted even whether he could claim 
to be called an ingenuous dogmatist, under¬ 
standing by the term a thinker accustomed to 
review and scrutinise his prepossessions and 
convictions. Probably he would not complain 
of the popular estimate he has long enjoyed 
as a bom dogmatist—a thinker who on certain 
subjects is not only a rigid and uncompro¬ 
mising but a passionate and aggressive 
dogmatist. 

At the same time no one can deny that, 
dogmatist though he be, the Duke of Argyll 
is a thoughtful and rational dogmatist. His 
convictions are not set forth as true because 
he holds them, still less because he has 
received them to hold. He has thought out 
his way to reach them, and is conscious of 
every stage in the process. Besides which no 
one can refuse him the merit of conspicuous 
ability in explaining his ratiocinations, nor of 
a many-sided culture which stamps everything 
lie writes with a distinctively intellectual 


brand, nor again of a happiness and fertility 
of illustration which belongs to few of our 
popular writers on science and philosophy. 
The answer of such a writer to the question, 

“ What is Truth ? ” may therefore claim 
the especial attention of anyone interested in 
its discussion. And I will add that no 
thoughtful man can read the duke’s treat¬ 
ment of it without profit either of stimulus 
or conviction. 

The lecture begins with an attempt to find 
a definition of Truth ; that which most com¬ 
mends itself to the Duke of Argyll is the 
definition formulated by the late G. H. 
Lewes—viz., “Truth is the coincidence 
between the external and the internal order.” 
This definition the duke not only accepts, 
but parallels, generally in the direction of 
enhancing the immutability of human truth. 
He arrives ultimately at the conviction which 
he thus presents: 

“ Whether, therefore, we think of Truth in the 
light of philosophy or in the light of religion, 
we reach two grand and most comforting con¬ 
victions—the first of which is that Truth is by 
us definable, and the second of whioh is that 
Truth is to us accessible ” (p. 15). 

• 

It is obvious that such a thesis stated thus, 
without qualification, is capable of almost end¬ 
less discussion. The simple dictum that truth 
is accessible opens up a vista of controversy as 
boundless in its scope as the history of 
philosophy, of which it may not unfairly be 
described as the perennial theme. One might 
parallel the assertion by another—“The 
ocean is wadeable.” No doubt it is, on its 
sandy shores and shallows all over the earth ; 
but few would care to put “ the wadibility ” 
of the ocean in the front rank of its 
characteristics. And this brings me to the 
crowning defect of the duke’s conception of 
truth. He fails to grasp with the force 
which might be expected from a thinker of 
his eminence the great fact of the relativity 
of human knowledge. He manifests too 
much haste in transmuting the individual or 
general human conviction into an immutable 
law of the universe, operating through all 
space and in all time. 

With this qualification which, after all, is 
no more than might fairly have been expected 
from a thinker of the duke’s well-known 
idiosyncrasy and intellectual formation, I have 
only praise for his treatment of the question. 
Especially well done, for example, is his 
exposition of analysis as the chief method in 
truth discovery. He shows the operation of 
this method in the three different spheres of 
human thought—politics, the physical sciences, 
and religion. As my readers will perceive, 
they are fields in which the Duke of Argyll 
has been expatiating for many years to the 
pleasure and advantage of all thoughtful 
students. Headers of his Reign of Law will 
find some of the ratiocinations and examples 
of that work here again reproduced. I have 
no space to follow him through this part of 
his lecture, though I willingly bear testimony 
to tiie combined weight and interest of his 
argument. I would rather call my readers’ 
attention to one or two points of fresh interest 
in relation to Darwinism—at least, they are 
points I have not myself come in contact with 
before. The first relates to Prof. Ewart’s 
investigations into the electric organ of the 


skate, which the duke describes in these 
terms: 

“ Germs, prophetic of future use, in the life¬ 
time of the individual, are the universal law. 
But germs prophetic of changes that may lie 
beyond the lifetime of the creature in which 
they occur—germs prophetic of changes wbioh, 
when they emerge, will constitute a new species: 
these are indeed germs which demand a new 
interpretation. Yet such is the character of 
the facts which Prof. Ewart’s investigations 
are revealing. He is tracking those very Bteps 
which Darwin thought it impossible to conceive; 
The steps, namely, of commencing and advanc¬ 
ing structure by which electric organs are being 
built up and prepared for use.” 

The impression which Prof. Ewart’s micro¬ 
scopic sections made on the duke must be 
given in his own words, though every enthusi¬ 
astic and reverent seeker for truth will readily 
enter into the spirit which they evince. 

“ No words of mine can convey to you the 
impression they made on me. ... I felt almost 
as if I could hear the voice which sounded near 
the Burning Bush—‘ Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet—for the place where thou standest is 
holy ground ’ ” 

The other point relates to that intermittent 
recognition of Mind as an operating eause in 
nature which Darwin’s life shows possessed 
the thought of the great naturalist. In an 
interview with the duke, who urged on him 
the need of some such recognition, Darwin 
replied— 

“ * Well, that conclusion has often come upon 
me with overpowering force. But then—at 

other times it all seems-’ And then he passed 

his hands across his eyes as if to indicate the 
passing of a vision out of sight.” 

There are other points of the duke’s most 
interesting brochure which I would gladly 
have noticed, but I have already exceeded my 
space. I can only recommend the book as a 
striking contribution to the theme with which 
it deals. To the thinker, the student, to all 
who admit that search for truth is a universal 
and momentous duty, the book may be com¬ 
mended as stimulating and interesting in the 
highest degree. 

Jomr Owen. 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS IN SCANDI¬ 
NAVIA. 

Christiania : September 10,1339. 
The eight Congress of Orientalists has been 
a long-continued festival. King and people 
alike have delighted to do honour to oriental 
science; and we have been simply over¬ 
whelmed by the princely hospitality with 
whioh we have been received. Dinner has 
followed upon dinner, fete upon fete, excursion 
upon excursion; we have been carried 
gratuitously by special trains and. steamers ’ 
past towns and villages thronged with shout¬ 
ing crowds, and decorated with flags, or lit up 
with illuminations; our meetings have been 
presided over by the king, who has entertained 
us sumptuously at the royal castles of Dro- 
thingham and Oscarshall; we have drunk 
mead at Upsala, on the tomb of Odin, sur¬ 
rounded by the professors and students of the 
university, and have listened to their choir in 
the evening in the great college hall; we have 
watched the death of Aida in the Opera-house 
of Stockholm; and finally we have been carried 
in two monster trains to Christiania, there to 
begin anew a series of scientific festivities. 
Hardly a moment of repose has been allowed 
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us; and the Oriental Congress is, by this time, 
thoroughly tired out by too much pleasuring. 

It is needless to say that the programme has 
attracted a good many members who have no 
pretentions to oriental learning. It is also 
needless to say that the working side of the 
congress has been thrown into the background. 
▲ night of dissipation is hardly a suitable pre¬ 
paration for a morning of scientific work. 
Fortunately, little that is new has been brought 
forward. The papers and discussions have been, 
for the most part, on subjeots and questions 
which have been threshed out many times 
before. 

Among the papers, however, of permanent 
importance the following may be mentioned :— 
Brngsch Pasha has described his discovery of 
a system of measures among the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, and has compared them with those of 
other nations of antiquity. Interesting papers 
also by Profs. Maspero and Schiaparelli have 
been read on oertain incriptions of Amen-en- 
har I. and Amenophis I., while Miss Edwards 
has communicated to the congress the revolu¬ 
tionary results of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s recent 
excavations in the Fayfttn. Prof. Marucchi 
has further made the announcement that all the 
Egyptian monuments of the Vatican are about 
to be published by order of the Pope. In the 
Aryan section Sr. Burgess read a valuable 
paper on archaeological research in India, and 
Court’de Gubernatis drew attention to certain 
Kashmirian representations, which illustrate the 
development of the god Indra into the god 
Ganesa. My presence in another section un¬ 
fortunately prevented me from hearing a 
memoir by Prof. Tegner on the vowel * in the 
Indo-European parent-speech. 

In the Semitic section Dr. Hildebrandt gave 
an account of the oriental coins discovered in 
Sweden. More than 50,000 have been found, 
especially in the island of Gotland, dating from 
the age of ’Abd-el-malik to the end of the 
tenth century; and belonging, for the most 
part, to the Sassanids, the Omayyads, the 
Abbasids, and the Bulgarians of the Volga. 
Gold coins of Mohammed and his rival Muselima 
were also described by Prof. Karabacek. Prof. 
Oppert delivered an interesting discourse before 
the king on Babylonian astronomy; and Prof. 
Haupt took advantage of a short but incisive 
communication on the death of Sargon to ex¬ 
press the hope that the next meeting but one of 
the congress would be in America, where he 
promised it a hearty welcome. The rapid pro¬ 
gress made by oriental study in the United 
States during the last half-dozen years is 
simply wonderful. I laid before the congress 
the results of my examination of the Kappado- 
kian cuneiform tablets, of which I have already 
given an account in the Academy ; and Dr. 
Htrassmaier described certain cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions of the Persian period, one of which is 
written in an unknown language. Prof. 
Hommel announced the discovery in the Him- 
yaritic texts of the name of the Assyrian god 
Bimmon, which would thus have been bor¬ 
rowed from the Babylonians by the people of 
Southern Arabia, like Sin the moon-god and 
Ishar. 

The most important discovery, however, that 
has been brought before us is that embodied in 
Prof. D. R. Muller’s EpigraphiscJie Denkmiihr 
ans Arabien. In this monograph he deciphers 
and comments upon the inscriptions brought 
back by Prof. Euting from his adven¬ 
turous and successful explorations in 
northern and central Arabia, as well as upon 
some of the inscriptions found by Mr. 
Doughty. Prof. Euting has obtained more 
than 900 inscriptions, which fall into three 
• classes—proto-Arabic, Minaean, and what Prof. 
MUUer entitles Likhyanian. The latter incrip¬ 
tions, found especially,liketheMinaean,in El-Ola 
and’ El-Bijr, probably belong to the Thamu- 


dean tribes of ancient writers; but as the name 
of Thamud does not occur in them, while the 
kings mentioned in them claim to have ruled 
over Likhyan, it is advisable—for the present, 
at least—to apply to them the latter name. The 
characters in which they are written form a 
link between the early Phoenician and Minaean 
or Himyaritic alphabets ; and the language of 
them, though distinctly north-Semitic, never¬ 
theless possesses the article ha, and forms the 
Niphal participle without a prefixed m. Their 
antiquity may be judged from the fact that 
Prof. MUUer has found a Likhyanian inscrip¬ 
tion on a Babylonian cylinder in the British 
Museum which is assigned to the tenth cen¬ 
tury B.c. The Minaean inscriptions belong to a 
south Arabian colony, and may be connected 
with the Sabaean tribes who, as we learn from 
the Assyrian texts, were settled in northern 
Arabia in the time of Tiglath-pileser and 
Sargon. The 700 proto-Arabic inscriptions 
collected by Prof. Euting, which are scattered 
over a wide extent of country, are reserved by 
Prof. MiiUer for a future publication. The 
language of them closely resembles the 
Likhyanian, and, like the latter, possesses an 
article ha. Many of them are written in a 
vertical direction, thus throwing light on the 
fact that the Himyaritic letters can so fre¬ 
quently be reduced to their Phoenician proto¬ 
types by turning them upon one side. 

Of equal importance with Prof. Muller’s 
work, though in a different field, is an elaborate 
volume, published under the auspices of the 
Finnish Archaeological Society, on the iuscrip- 
tions discovered on the upper banks of the 
Yenissei, of whioh I spoke in my last 
letter. The inscriptions are carefully repro¬ 
duced, and have been analysed by Prof. 
Donner, who drew the attention of the con¬ 
gress to them. He has made out a list of the 
characters occurring in them, which are 
plainly alphabetic; and as the words are 
separated from one another by points, while 
the age of the texts can be approximately fixed 
by the help of Chinese objects found in con¬ 
nexion with them, we may hope that their 
decipherment is not far distant. 

Before finishing this brief sketch of the " Acts 
of the Congress,” I must not omit to notice a 
special session held under the presidency of the 
King of Sweden. This was inaugurated by a 
brilliant lecture by Brugsoh Pasha on Egyptian 
funeral ceremonies and beliefs, illustrated by 
two mummies from Ekhmim, which turned a 
vacant stare upon the audience. Brugsch 
Pasha was followed by Prof. Max MiiUer. 
Unfortunately, the Oxford professor spoke in 
German, and consequently was not understood 
by the Indian members of the Congress who 
were present. Two of the other speakers were 
Prof, de Goeje, whose comparison of the legend 
of St. Brandan with the story of Sindibad will 
be of the highest interest to Keltic scholars, and 
Dr. Stolpe. The subject of Dr. Stolpe’s memoir 
was the development of ornament among the 
population of Oceania, to which he traced the 
origin of the writing once employed in Easter 
Island. 

The final banquet of the congress at Stock¬ 
holm was distinguished by a novel feature. 
Each copy of the menu was accompanied by a 
volume, got up in an Oriental style, and con¬ 
taining original poems on the several courses 
of the dinner in Egyptian Arabic, Chinese, 
Etbiopio, Sanskrit, Malay, Aramaio, Hebrew, 
Manchu, Javanese, Akkadian, Turkish, Coptic, 
Hieroglyphic, Himyaritic, BjsbSri, Japanese, 
and Jagatai, while the praises of champagne 
were recounted in classical Arabic, and those 
of claret on a Babylonian tablet, the grace 
being written in modern Persian by a poet of 
Ispahan. The session of the congress at Stock¬ 
holm had already been closed by the King in a 
happily worded Latin speech. 


Christiania; September 12 , 1899 . 

The eighth Oriental Congress is over, and 
most of its members have left Christiania, the 
greater number of them by a special train 
which will convey them to-day to a valedictory 
picnic at the foot of the falls of Trollbiittan. 
Some interesting papers were read at the con¬ 
clusion of the meeting. Prof. Chwolson 
described the remarkable monuments of Nea- 
torian Christianity whioh have been discovered 
at Semiryetshie on the Chinese frontier of 
Kulja. They consist of boulders of stone, 
engraved with crosses and vertical inscriptions 
whioh illustrats the transformation of the 
Aramaean alphabet into Mongolian characters. 
When at St Petersburg, I saw a large number 
of the boulders in the Oriental library of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Glaser further gave an aocount of the 
1032 Sabaean or Himyaritic inscriptions dis¬ 
covered by him during his travels in Arabia ; 
while Prof. Euting drew attention to the new 
Nabathean texts he had found in the peninsula 
of Sinai. Mr. Ball exhibited a very remark¬ 
able relio of Babylonian art in his possession. 
It is a large globe of blue chalcedony, evidently 
the head of a mace, bearing the follow¬ 
ing inscription in beautifully cut cuneiform 
characters: 

“To Nebo, the exalted lord, his lord, Nabu- 
mukin-abli the son of Nur-Sin, the stonecutter (?) 
of Merodach, who dwells in Babylon, for the good 
of his life, for the length of his days, for the welfare 
of his seed, for the joy of his heart, lor the 
stability of his foundations, in Babylon had is 
made and dedicated it.” 

Much interest was subsequently excited in 
the Semetic section by the description given by 
Dr. Zehnpfund, a young German Assyriolo gist, 
of his successful attempt to write Assyrian upon 
clay in the ancient Babylonian manner. After 
several experiments, he had discovered the 
exaot form of the stylus used by the old scribes. 
It had the shape of a cube with a pointed end, 
and was made of wood, not of metal. With 
the help of such a stylus, he soon found that 
he could write the cuneiform characters as 
rapidly as German. 

In the last seance of the Congress, Dr. Leitner 
had promised to give us an acoount of the 
people of Hunza on the slopes of the Pamir, 
illustrated by photographs and objects of 
industry; but the time allowed him was so 
curtailed at the last moment that he preferred 
to remain silent. Brugsch Pasha, however, 
delivered an eloquent discourse on recent dis¬ 
coveries in Egypt in connexion with the Exodus, 
with special reference to Mr. Neville’s dis¬ 
covery of the site of Pithom. In the course of 
the address, he stated that Prof. Mahler, of 
Vienna, had succeeded, with the aid of 
astronomy, in fixing the date of the reign of 
Bamses 11., the Pharoah of the Oppression, 
which is thus shown to have lasted from 1347 
to 1280 b.c. Brugsch further identified 
the city of Bamses built by the Israelites, not 
with Tanis-Bamses, but with another Bamses 
now represented by Phakusa between Belbeis 
and Bubastes at the western extremity of the 
land of Goshen. Prof. Brugsch’s address 
was followed by a charming paper by Count de 
Gubernatis on the origin of the cosmographical 
beliefs embodied in Dante’s Purgatorio. 

A somewhat animated discussion at the final 
meeting of the delegates and committee of 
organisation resulted in the appointment of a 
permanent oommittee to look after the affairs of 
the congress in the intervals between its meet¬ 
ings. The oommittee consists of four members : 
Baron von Kremer, Prof. Dillman, Prof. 
Kuenen, and Count Landberg, the three lead¬ 
ing nations of Western Europe—England, 
France, and Italy—being, it will be noticed, ex¬ 
cluded from representation. No conclusion was 
arrived at as to the next place of meeting. Prof. 
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Earn suggested Lisbon; Vat tbe delegate from 
Portugal regretted tbe little interest still taken 
in bis country in oriental studies, and pointed 
ont that it would be some time before Portugal 
would be able to receive so large and learned a 
body as tbe Congress of Orientalists. At 
present, therefore, the congress remains without 
a habitation. 

A. H. Saycb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OBYPTOGAMIC TERMINOLOGY. 

London: Sept. 18, 1888. 

It may seem ungracious to refer to the one 
point in which the very kindly review of our 
Handbook of Gryptogamic Botany in the Academy 
of September 14 calls us severely to task ; but 
I wish to set your readers right on a simple 
matter of fact. The statement that the Latin 
form of scientific terms is “ familiar in every 
treatise hitherto written on the special subject 
many European language” is surely far too 
sweeping. Van Tieghem, for example, one of 
the highest authorities in France, uses the forms 
sporange, arcMgone, anthdridie, sderote, epidtrme, 
almost identical with our own; and equally 
high authorities oonld be quoted in the German 
language. Indeed, it was the fact that the 
Latin forms are being gradually disused by the 
best continental writers, rather than “ insular 
prejudice,” that, among other reasons, induced 
us to recommend strongly a similar change 
to our brother botanists in this oountry. 

Alfred W. Bennett. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. A. Geikie has recently visited Nor¬ 
way with the view of comparing the meta- 
morphio rocks of certain districts near Trond- 
hjem and Bergen with those of the Scottish 
Highlands. His investigations showed that 
fosailiferous rocks of Silurian age might be 
traced passing gradually into mica-schists, the 
metamorphism of the rocks having thus taken 
place not earlier than some epoch in the 
Silurian period. On the other hand, Prof. 
Bonney has visited the Lepontine Alps for the 
purpose of examining the alleged occurrence of 
fossils in crystalline schists, and does not verify 
the conclusions of the Swiss geologists. He 
still believes that the crystalline schists of the 
Alps existed as such prior to any rock which 
can be regarded as of palaeozoic age, much 
less of mesozoic age, as the occurrence of 
belemnities in certain schistose rocks had sug¬ 
gested. 

Mb. John Boweb has written for the young 
people’s section of the National Home Biding 
Union a work entitled Science of Everyday Life, 
which forms a volume for the first year’s course. 
It will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co , with illustrations. 

Messes. Taylor & Francis have just issued 
the second and concluding volume of tbe late 
Dr. Francis Day’s monograph on Fishes, form¬ 
ing part of ‘‘The Fauna of British India” 
which is being edited by Mr. W. T. Bland ford 
for the Indian government. The two volumes 
together consist of nearly 1100 pages, illus¬ 
trated with about 340 woodcuts. In the pre¬ 
face the editor gracefully acknowledges the 
value of Dr. Day’s lifelong labours in this 
depaitment of zoology. It is stated that the 
remaining parts of the work, dealing with other 
classes of Vertebrate, are well advanced towards 
completion; and that a volume on Birds, by 
Mr. E. W. Oates, will probably appear before 
the dose of the year. Up to the present only 
one part of the editor’s own volume on Mam¬ 
malia has been published; but the thorough¬ 
ness, exactitude, and general interest of that 
part make us look forward with eagerness to i 
the appearance of the remainder. 


FINE ART. 

“British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins.” —Corinth and her Colonist. By 
Barclay V. Head. (Longmans.) 

This is not one of the most interesting of the 
long series of volumes which the British 
Museum Coin-room has been sending out 
during the last ten years. Mr. Head has 
been entrusted with a rather thankless task 
in being set to catalogue the endless but 
monotonous issues of the Corinthian mint. 
For absolute sameness of type the Corinthian 
money even surpasses that of Athens. From 
the middle of the fifth century to the middle 
of the third not a single change was made in 
the image and superscription which distin¬ 
guished it. "With exasperating regularity 
the Pegasus and the head of Pallas recur on 
every stater that was sent into circulation. 
We do not even meet with the interesting 
series of magistrates’ names that redeems the 
dullness of the annals of the mint of Athens. 
The Corinthian monetary magistrate was at 
most allowed to insert two letters of his name, 
and to place a tiny symbol behind the head 
of Pallas on the reverse of the coins he issued. 
Instead of being able, as at Athens, to identify 
numbers of historical personages, such as 
Apellikon or Antiochus, Aristion or Callias, 
we find rows of uninteresting AI-s and AP-s, 
HO-s and NI-s, whose personality will remain 
for ever uncertain. 

The colonies of Corinth sinned no less 
deeply in this way than their mother city. 
Leucas and Ambracia, Anactorium and Dyrr- 
hachium, linked to their parent by a close 
monetary league, imitated her issues with the 
most slavish accuracy. A Leucadian coin 
only differs from a Corinthian one of the 
same date in the one fact that instead of the 
letter Koppa it has inscribed below the 
inevitable Pegasus the letters A or AEY. 

It results that the coinage of Corinth and 
her colonies is quite the most uninteresting and 
almost the most difficult to arrange in the 
whole Greek series. In the latter failing, 
indeed, it is only excelled by the prolific 
mintage struck in the name of Alexander the 
Great. 

In constructing this volume, the British 
Museum authorities have had to choose between 
two systems of arrangement. Should they place 
coins bearing the Pegasus and Pallas-head all 
together in a single volume, or disperse them 
among the volumes dealing with the divers 
regions that contained towns belonging to the 
Corinthian monetary league ? Should issues 
of Khegium or Apollonia, when they copy 
Corinthian types, appear in the volumes Italy 
or Thttsaly to Aetolia, or be massed with those 
of the city which they imitated? It was, 
perhaps, best to accept, as has been done, the 
latter alternative; but the results are in some 
respects unhappy. The arrangement breaks up 
the continuity of the monetary history of all 
towns which were not consistent in their 
adherence to Corinthian types. We find the 
vast majority of the coins of a place, such as 
Corcyra or Khegium, which only yielded for 
a moment to the Corinthian influence, 
arranged in one book, and the small minority 
of pieces which are based on the Corinthian 
system placed in another. The line, too, is 
sometimes hard to draw. There are, for 
example, pieces of copper belonging to 


Leucas, which bear on one side the Pegasus 
of Corinth, on the other a chimaera, also a 
Corinthian type, but one not found along with 
the Pegasus or any actual copper coin of the 
mother city. For this reason these Leucadian 
pieces are taken out from among the rest of 
the issues of their city, and stranded in the 
volume Thmaly to Aetolia, far from their 
silver contemporaries. Such anomalies are, 
perhaps, unavoidable, but they are unfortu¬ 
nate. 

One series of coins of some interest Corinth 
does possess. In the times of the Roman 
empire the new town, which the first Caesar 
had founded on the site of the city destroyed 
by Mummius, struck a considerable number of 
copper coins with interesting mythological 
subjects on their reverse. We learn from 
them much about the local cults of Bellerophon 
and Melicertes, of the personified “ Isthmos,” 
and the fountain-nvmph Peirene. They give 
us copies of several famous statues, and repre¬ 
sentations of some well-known buildings— 
the tomb of Lais, the temple of the Divug 
Julius, and the harbour-works of Cenchreae. 
B ut artistically the pieces are worthless. They 
are executed in the rough bad style into which 
the art of Peloponnesian coins had sunk by 
tbe days of the empire, and only give the 
faintest adumbration of the subjects which 
they reproduce. This series runs down as 
far as Geta, and then comes to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

When we investigate the list of towns 
which in the fifth, fourth, and third centuries 
struck coins in imitation of the Corinthian 
stater, it is easy to realise the vast extent of 
the commerce of Corinth. From the end of 
the Peloponnesian War to the time of Alex¬ 
ander she must have hod a virtual monopoly 
of the traffic between Greece and the cities of 
Italy and Sicily. Hence not only towns like 
Syracuse, which were colonies of Corinth 
and had close political relations with her, but 
many other places, whose only dealings with 
her were commercial, issued money closely 
copy ing her types. Locri Epizephyrii, Khegium, 
Leontini, and the Acamaniau league, may be 
mentioned as examples of this class. We 
notice that Mr. Head adds to them Mesma, as 
the state which issued some pieces bearing 
under the Pegasus the letters ME, following 
in this the attribution of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer. 
For our own part we should prefer to give 
them to Messana. If Khegium on the one 
side of the Sicilian strait struck such coins, 
nothing can be more likely than that its 
neighbour across the water should have 
followed its example. With this exception 
we do not find anything in the volume to 
which we should append a mark of doubt. 

It is proverbially hard to pick holes in the 
publications of the British Museum Coin¬ 
room. We need hardly say that the autotype 
illustrations to the text are as good as ever. 

C. Oman. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The collections brought back by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie from his excavations last winter in the 
Fayum are now to be seen at 8 Oxford Man¬ 
sions, Oxford Cirous, where they will remain 
on exhibition until October 5. _ They consist in 
the main of three classes of objects; or, rather, 
of objects of three different ages. The oldest 
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an a number of domeetio articles, implements 
nf bronze and flint, scarabs, beads, &e., of the 
Xllth Dynasty, or about the twenty-fifth 
century B.o. It was among objects of this 
date that Mr. Petrie found pottery incised 
with Cypriote letters, which has awakened so 
much interest. Seoond, a collection of neck¬ 
laces, beads, &o., of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
Dynasties, or about the twelfth century b.o. 
The finest articles from this find wen reserved 
for the Bulak Museum; but Mr. Petrie has 
brought back some hundred fragments of pot- 
tor of the well-known Mykenaean type, in¬ 
cised with Cypriote, Phoenician, and Greek 
letters. Lastly, a set of amulets, alabaster 
jars, and coffins found in a tomb of the 
XXVIth Dynasty. The present exhibition 
may not attract so much interest as that of last 
year, which included the celebrated series .of 
portraits; but it possesses at least equal in¬ 
terest to the archaeologist, from the light it 
throws upon the early history of the alphabet 
and of civilisation in the Levant, 

The proprietors of Church Belli announce, for 
early publication, a work entitled _ Notable 
Churches of the City of London, which will 
consist of twenty-five full-page engravings, 
with descriptive letterpress. 

The next quarterly general meeting of the 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Associa¬ 
tion of Ireland will be held in Dublin, on 
October 2, for the reading of papers and the 
exhibition of objeots of antiquity. Among 
other papers wiu be one on “ Ecclesiastical 
Archaeology,” by Bishop Reeves, of Down. 
On the following day there will be an excur¬ 
sion to Drogheda, to visit the tumulus of 
Dowth, the stone chamber of New Orange, the 
hill of Slane, Mellifont Abbey, and tbe round 
tower and sculptured crosses of Monasterboice. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia (July—September) contains three 
papers on the antiquities of Cabeza del Griego 
in the province of Cuenca. The site needs tbe 
spade of the explorer to unearth the Kelti- 
berian, with its neolithic weapons, the Roman, 
and the Visigothio town. The inscriptions 
given are numerous and important, but the 
miliary stones are wanting. A Roman aque¬ 
duct has lately been cleaned out and utilised 
for the town of Sahelioes. The best collection 
of tbe objeots discovered is in the house of D. 
Ram6n Garcia Soria at Uoles. Other articles 
on Roman archaeology are “ The Roman Roads 
between Merida and Toledo,” by P. Coello, 
showing great prosperity in the district in 
Bonian times; and on a terminal inscription at 
Ledesma, by Fernandez Guerra, which suggests 
Yailuta as the ancient name of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
A notioe of the MSS. in the Cathedral of Leon 
by Manuel Danvila is very useful; one on 
Cantiga Jxix. of Alfonso el Sabio by Father 
Fita helps to explain the popular success of the 
Roman over the Mozarabio liturgy of Toledo 
in the eleventh century. 

THE 3TAQE. 

“a hab’s shadow” at the hayhabket. 

Befobe a brilliant, critical, and essentially a 
“ Haymarket ” firot-night audience, Mr. Beer- 
b hm-Trie has obtained a unanimous verdict 
in favour of one of the most uncompromising 
melodramas of recent years. Authors, actors, 
mm and women of the world, celebrities, 
nobodies, and busybodies, were of one mind in 
welcoming—not with the common civil assent 
of “ first-nighters,” but enthusiastically—a 
play of such a complexion as in the memory 
of living men has not been seen at the little 
theatre in the Haymarket. 


A great deal of speculation has been latterly 
brought to bear by shrewd observers and 
critics on the question of what the London 
theatre-going public really do want It is a 
public daily increasing in numbers and in 
intelligence and, perhaps, in independence of 
judgment A knowledge of its requirements, 
therefore, is indispensable to purveyors for its 
entertainment. Does it want farce, farce- 
comedy, psychological melodrama, realistic 
melodrama of the Adelphi type, or oostly 
scenic decoration, plus any tragedy of Shak- 
spere’s? Or does it want sad and serious 
domestic drama with a moral, or some ap¬ 
proach to the eighteenth-century eomSdie 
larmoyante ? 

It is abundantly evident that it can be well 
supplied in all these kinds. That it wants 
them all, and that it actually gets them all 
jast in the form it asks for, a retrospect of 
the past theatrical season is enough to show. 
Mr. Pinero can give the public farce-comedy 
in its highest form, or sad and serious domestic 
drama with a purpose, as in his fine drama 
“ The Profligate,” or something like the old 
oomddie larmoyante in his pretty play “ Sweet 
Lavender.” Mr. Jones with bis “ Middle¬ 
man,” the great manager of the Lyceum, 
Mr. Grundy, Messrs. Sims and Pettitt, Mr. 
Buchanan, and other playwrights can do the 
rest. Finally, there have been the two reoent 
and remarkable performances of Ibsen’s plays. 
Is it in this realistic and somewhat undramatic 
form that our theatre-goers, as some shrewd 
critics think, will choose in the future to have 
their stage entertainments served to them ? 

There are thus plenty of grounds on which 
to form an opinion; and with this last success 
of pure French melodrama at the Haymarket 
the conclusion is strongly forced upon one 
that the taste of the great play-seeking public 
is exceedingly catholic, that it loves variety 
and novelty, and that it is ready to give a 
hearty welcome, not to one particular form of 
stage play alone, but to whatever is really 
good and true in any kind. 

At the Haymarket the audience had a 
thoroughly good piece of work before it, and 
there was no mistake about its reception thereof. 

There is nothing, indeed, very new in “ A 
Man’s Shadow.” The lines are the ancient 
lines; the methods are as old as the elder 
Dumas; and the essential issue, the good man 
followed and thwarted by, and finally prevail¬ 
ing against, his evil shadow, is no other than 
the main issue in more than one fine drama of 
the Dumas school. “A Man’s Shadow” is 
the adaptation of a popular, essentially vulgar, 
and very long-winded melodrama now being 
played at the Paris Ambigu. 

In its French form the play is virtually in 
nine acts, and is admittedly one of the most 
tedious examples of transpontine melodrama 
ever put upon the stage. Mr. Buchanan, the 
English adapter, has shown singular skill in 
shortening and sweetening it, in giving point 
to the dialogue, interest to the characters, and 
enhancement to the incidents. In its present 
four-act form and in its actual kind, it is little 
short of a dramatic masterpiece; and its faults 
are not Mr. Buchanan’s, hardly even those of 
the French author’s: they are faults incidental 
to us all—audience, actors, and authors— 
who choose to breathe the unreal air of 
melodrama-land. It is our own fault if 
we choose to set our sense of the possi¬ 


bilities asleep and make believe to accept 
incidents that never do nor can occur in any 
lives of mortal men, to hear motives ascribed 
which even eccentric men and women never 
could entertain, to listen to sentiments which 
our non-theatre judgment would laugh at, to 
hear the actors talk in such tones and behave 
with such an excess of either vice or virtne 
as we know well in our hearts are not after 
the manner of human talk or behaviour at alL 
This granted, the play is admirable, the stage 
management excellent, and the aoting best 
of all. 

Here is the plot. Laroque (Mr. Tree) is a 
Paris merchant who, as the play opens, is on 
the brink of ruin. He is married to a woman 
he loves, and is the father of a little girl of 
eight. His bosom friend is the great advocate, 
de Noirvitle (Mr. Fernandez), in whose com¬ 
pany he has fought bravely during the Franoo- 
German War, and whose life he has saved. 
In the first act, de Noirville is pressing upon 
his dear friend, the hero, a loan which will 
save him from ruin. Laroque is about to 
accept when de Noirville’s wife, Julie (Miss 
Julia Neilson) enters. Laroque recognises 
her as a cast-off mistress of his own. She 
tells him of her constant love for him, and 
proposes a continuation of the liaiton. The 
virtuous Laroque rejects the proposal, and 
speaks of his devotion to his wife and his 
child. 

Madame de Noirville, however, is not easily 
to be repelled; and when she is alone she sits 
down to write a letter to Laroque, a loving 
and compromising letter, again beseeching 
him to accept the money. As she finishes it, 
Luversan (Mr. Tree again) enters her drawing¬ 
room. He is the “ shadow,” tbe man with the 
marvellous likeness to Laroque, a mean 
rascal, and, it need hardly be said, a villain 
of the deepest dye. During the war he has 
been a Prussian spy—wounded by Laroque, 
captured by him, and by him as captain sen¬ 
tenced to death. He bears the hero a grudge, 
and mingles a desire for melodramatic revenge 
with the ordinary pursuits of a thief and 
swindler. He begins his interview with 
Julie by a full confession of his past wicked¬ 
ness, and his intentions as to future iniquities. 
He offers to collaborate with the rejeoted 
mistress in persecution of the hero. Julie not 
unnaturally refuses to have anything to do 
with so abject and compromising a rogue, 
whereupon Luversan gives her and the 
audience a sample of his quality by stealing 
and pocketing the letter addressed to Laroque 
just left by Julie on her writing-table. She 
is compelled to buy it back at a heavy price, 
but immediately afterwards restores it to him 
on his undertaking to use it to the detriment 
of Laroque. 

The unhappy Laroque is able to raise 
100,000 francs and pays it to his oreditor; 
but he can borrow no more, and is in despair. 
He meditates suicide, and buys a pistol. 
Luversan, coming to Laroque’s house in the 
master’s absenoe, is taken by Laroque’s child, 
so strong is the likeness, for her father. 
Laroque’s windows look into those of his chief 
creditor, Gerbier, the banker, who can be seen 
sitting in his room by the light of a lamp count¬ 
ing bis gold and notes. The sight inflames 
the cupidity of Luversan; and, taking advant¬ 
age of Gerbier’s invitation to the seeming 
Laroque to cross over and get a receipt for 
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the money he ha8 Luversan takes the 
pistol ana departs on _ his errand of robbery 
and murder. The villain is seen by the 
audience to enter the banker’s room, a 
straggle takes place, a pistol shot is fired, 
and the old man is seen to fall and die. 

Laroque’s wife and child, and a female 
servant (Miss Norreys) are witnesses of the 
crime. Deceived by the extraordinary re¬ 
semblance, they do not doubt for a moment 
that Laroque, in desperate straits for money, 
has committed the deed. Some time after, 
the villain Luversan, forging a copy of the 
letter which Julie has put into his hands, 
sends it, with the 100,000 francs he had 
stolen from the murdered man, to Laroque. 
So, he conceives, will the murder be brought 
home to tbe hero, and his vengeance be ac¬ 
complished. 

Laroque is suspected of the murder, ar¬ 
rested, and presently arraigned before the court, 
in a great and solemn scene. The evidence 
against him is overwhelming. His own pistol 
is found in the murdered man’s room. The 
maidservant declares herself an eye-witness 
of her master’s crime. The very money 
known to have been taken from the banker 
iB found upon Laroque; and, as he has burned 
the letter that came with it, and magnani¬ 
mously refuses to save his life at the expense 
of his friend’s honour, it is clear he must be 
condemned. The court is adjourned for a 
few minutes, the prisoner removed, and the 
villain Luversan hands the original letter to 
her husband, Laroque’s advocate. De Noir- 
vQle’s struggle between his duty to his client 
and his horror of his wife’s infamy is but 
momentary. He makes an impassioned 
speech to the jury, and holding out the letter 
in his hand declares it to prove the innocence 
of the prisoner at the expense of a wretohed 
woman. He is about to name her, and pro¬ 
claim her and Mb own dishonour, when the 
effort overcomes him. He staggers and falls 
dead on the floor of the-oourt. 

The prisoner is condemned to death: but, 
his sentence commuted to penal servitude; he 
escapes from Hew Caledonia, returns to 
France, and finds his wife and cMld. Julie 
repents before it is too late, and divulges the 
machinations of Luversan, and her own share 
in them. Luversan Mmself is apprehended 
by the gmt d’armet in mistake for Laroque 
and shoots Mmself at the moment of arrest. 
Laroque then admits to the police his identity, 
in the knowledge that he has now full means 
of establishing Ms innocenoe, and the curtain 
falls. 

It will be seen how full of incident and 
movement and life, how incessantly interest¬ 
ing a plot of this kind must be in tne hands of 
such a thoroughly competent playwright as Mr. 
Buchanan, and with such interpretation as it 
receives at the Haymarket. 

With “ A Man’s Shadow ” we are in the 
region of pure melodrama, and must not look 
too olosely into the probabilities or even the 
possibilities. We must not, for instance, 
enquire too deeply how it comes that a lady 
like Julie, capable of good impulses, as after¬ 
wards appears, should give a letter, so com¬ 
promising that she had bought it back from 
the scoundrel who had stolen it, into the 
keeping of that villain, and should thereby 

S ut her honour into Ms infamous hands; or 
ow it is that this miscreant, who will risk 


his neck for the mere chance of plunder, 
should give away that plunder on the very 
remote chance of inculpating his enemy in a 
foul crime. It would have been, it must be 
remembered, the remotest of chances but for 
the evidence of the eye-witnesses, of which 
he knew nothing. Then again, why, when 
he had done Ms utmost, and spent all the 
fruits of his mime in ruining the man he 
hates, does he undo all Ms work, risk his own 
life, and actually, by the surrender of the 
letter, do that which would have saved his 
victim from the scaffold but for the unforeseen 
accident of de Noirville’s death ? There are 
other improbabilities, as, for instance, the 
question why Laroque should have been 
sentenced to death at all after the dying 
declarations of de Noirville. Would any 
judge have failed to enquire further into the 
mysterious letter, would any sane hero, even, 
condemn Mmself to death and Ms beloved 
wife and child to life-long misery and dis¬ 
grace when the man was dead who had made 
tiie previous sacrifice seem right to Mm? 
These, however, are difficulties to be no more 
critically considered in the region of melo- 
dramaland than they would be in the region 
of dreamland. They even enhance the 
triumph, if not of the author, at least of the 
actors; and, allowing every credit to the 
author-adaptor, the great success gained by 
“ A Man’s Shadow ” is still an actors’ victory. 

There has not often been witnessed from so 
critical an audience so sudden and enthusi¬ 
astic an outburst of applause as on the first 
night greeted Mr. Fernandez’s dying speeoh 
in the character of advocate. The audience 
appreciated this intense and passionate rhe¬ 
torical display the more for being wholly 
unprepared for it. De Hoirville is sometMng 
of an invalid, and his manner in the first aot 
is, as it should be, listless and subdued. 
Perhaps that excellent actor and pleasant 
gentleman a little overdid this undertone, in 
conscious preparation of a surprise alike for 
the audience and his brother actors. The 
audience, at any rate, had the benefit of such 
a shook of pleasurable astonishment as they 
but too rarely get. 

Such a fine bit of passionate acting, concen¬ 
trated into the space of three or four minutes, 
is a striking and notable tMng- The critics 
have done it fall justice, bat it is not by suoh 
transitory outbursts that audiences are held. 
It is only by the patient, well-considered 
rendering of an important character, the result 
of long preparation and long study afore¬ 
thought, that an audience worth winning can 
be interested and won. In all my previous 
experience of Mr. Tree’s remarkable talent, I 
have never seen him to such advantage as in 
the dual part of Laroque doubled with that of 
Luversan, for the two cannot be separated by 
the critic, though the audience is but too 
ready to do so. 

An honest oritic must always desire to dis¬ 
parage a manager-actor to the utmost of his 
critical honesty, for the good reason that the 
manager is a despot who can choose his own 
part and stint his rival aotors’ p*rts while he 
makes his own as prominent as be pleases. 
In the present play Mr. Tree can be accused 
of none of tbe encroachment sometimes as¬ 
cribed to manager-actors. He is reticent in 
Ms playing of Laroque; and there is not a 
redundant tone, gesture, or speeoh, when he 


plays the villain. The degradation, through 
gradual degrees of scoundrelism, of Luversan— 
from the jaunty swindler, as he makes Ms 
first appearance, to his final state of besotted, 
slouching, begrimed blackguardism and crimi¬ 
nality—is a marvel of fine observation and fine 
playing, and is worthy of a great actor and 
the traditions of a famous theatre. 

Miss Julia Heilsou has a part of which 
little can be made. She is wicked, beyond all 
common sense and propriety of prudent iniquity, 
in the beginning of the play, all for the good 
of tbe piece, and is again conscience-stricken 
at its end for the same usefnl purpose, but 
from no other motive that appears. Miss 
Heilson plays this ungrateful part thought¬ 
fully and well; but a part with no develop¬ 
ment is a hard one, and that the actress gets 
just applause from the audience is due partly 
to her good looks, her pleasant voice, and her 
distinction of manner, and partly perhaps to 
her good dressing. Mrs. Tree, as the wife of 
Laroque, has an important but not au interest¬ 
ing part, in which she is refined, pathetic, and 
dignified. Mr. Kemble admirably plays the 
President of the Court of Justice. 

It is a pity Mr. Buchanan did not invent 
some fresh comic business. The fun made of 
the French divorce law by two French soldiers 
and a soubretto falls dead upon us on this side 
of the Channel, and is poor stuff even on the 
other. Suoh actors as Messrs. Collette and 
Bobson, and Miss Norreys, are worthy of 
better lines. Miss Norreys had one short 
l opportunity, iu the scene of the murder, of 
showing how good and clever a player she is; 
and she used it. She has chosen to cover her 
pretty auburn hair with a black wig—a circum¬ 
stance wMoh every sound critic in the house 
must have regretted! A pretty little girl. 
Miss Minnie Terry, with a bad c ugh (and 
who ought to have been in bed) did her not 
unimportant part excellently; but the acting 
of a child of seven is chiefly the acting of her 
teachers. 

OsWAXD CaiWFUKD. 


MUSIO. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Sword of Argantyr: a Dramatic Cantata 
in Four Scenes. By F. Corder. (Forsyth 
Brothers.) The argument, in condensed form, 
is as follows. A certain king hight Argantyr 
went forth one day to hunt. An earthman 
started from amid the rooks while the king 
was giving chase to a stag. The mannikin, in 
return for his life, wMoh the king threatened 
to take, delivered to him the swora Tyrfing, on 
whioh is wrought the rone— 

“ Draw me not except in fray, 

Drawn I pierce, and piercing slay.” 

When the king died in a battle on the island of 
Samsoe, the sword was buried by his side; and 
Odin hemmed in the grave with a girdle of 
ever-burning fire. Years after, Hervor, a 
mighty daughter of the king’s race, gathers her 
warriors together, takes ship and steers for the 
south. A shepherd, Hjalmar, the watcher over 
the grave on Samsoe, guides Hervor to the 
plaoe where Argantyr lies. The two pass the 
fire ; and Hervor, “ with runes of huge power, 
wakens her forbear and compels him to give 
her Tyrfing. Hjalmar, with whom she is in 
love, tries to take the sword from her, so as to 
be leader of the race; but it pierces his tMgb 
and he bleeds to death. Hervor sings a drapa 
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over the dead man, and then sternly leads her 
warriors home. Whether Mr. Oorder, who is 
his own librettist, has modified the story ac¬ 
cording to his fancy, or whether he has followed 
some other version of the legend than that 
contained in the famous Hervarer Saga, we 
cannot say. He writes in rhymed alliterative 
verse—good stirring lines; and up to the "fire ” 
scene the interest increases. But the conclusion 
appears unsatisfactory. The simple sailing 
away of the maiden in the Saga is tame, but 
Mr. Oorder scarcely improves matters by her 
strange and sadden love for the shepherd. The 
struggle for possession of the sword reminds 
one of the oontest for pre-eminence, as related 
in another Saga, between Hjalmar and his 
friend Oddur before the fight at Samsoe. With 
regard to the musio, all we oan venture at pre¬ 
sent to say is that representative themes are used, 
and that the general style shows the influence 
of Wagner. From the pianoforte score one oan 
gain but a vague idea of the effect which the 
music is likely to produce. It is a real orches¬ 
tral score arranged for piano, not composed at 
the piano and afterwards arranged, as is some¬ 
times the case. It is evidently a work which 
the oomposer has written with zest and courage. 

Pianoforte Method. Edited and fingered by 
J. Robinson. (Reid.) This book is arranged 
according to the usual plan—rudiments, 
exercises, and little pieces. The “ Trio ” 
from the Funeral March of Chopin, marked 
“Funeral March,” would give a child no idea 
of the march rhythm, to say nothing of such 
transcriptions, whioh are objectionable. The 
table of “ Twelve Major Scales ” requires a note 
of explanation. How otherwise cnn the learner 
understand the sudden transition from five 
sharps to six fiats f Why should “ count very 
evenly ” be written specially over No. 16 ? In 
the table of terms the Italian words da and dal 
are both translated “by”; and mime, the 
Frenoh adjective, is given without the circum¬ 
flex. In books for the young everything should 
be as exact as possible. 

The Secret: a _ Cantata for Young Folks, 
written by G_. Vickers, music by J. Robinson 
(Reid), contains songs, duets, and choruses. 
The music is extremely light. The two last 
numbers please us best The pianoforte part 
of the opening chorus is not written in a very 
comfortable manner. 

Six Vocal Duets, by the same oomposer (Reid), 
are more interesting. The musio is smooth and 
rhythmical. “ Blow, blow, thou winter 
wind” and “Lovely May ” (Nos. 4 and 6) are 
effectively written. 

Little Red Riding-Hood, Operetta, by the same 
composer (Reid), has some pleasing numbers, 
and altogether shows more character than “ The 
Secret ” mentioned above. 

A Hundred Fathoms deep. By W. H. Jude. 
(Reid.) This song for bass voice .has good 
style and expression. The accompaniment is 
cleverly arranged. 

Come to me. Song by W. Wadham. (Reid.) 
The first part in minor, quiet and melancholy, 
is well suited to the words. The closing sec¬ 
tion in major is somewhat commonplace. The 
last bar but one is written in a curious manner, 
four crochet chords tied instead of a semi¬ 
breve chord. 

Look before you leap and Mary Queen, of Scots. 
Two songs by Gerard F. Oobb. (Reid.) The first 
is a bright, pleasing little song for mezzo- 
soprano. In the second, whioh tells us of the 
queen, first in prosperity and then in misfor¬ 
tune, the music is unequal in merit. The 
latter part is the better. 

‘ The Lyric Gavotte and Amphion March, by H. 
Hawkins (Reid). Two pianoforte pieces. The 


first is light and pretty, but scarcely original. 
The octave passage in the middle section is 
not in character with the rest of the musio. 
The March is of an ordinary kind. 

Salamanca, Spanish Valse, by W. A. Bet bridge 
(Reid), is easy and tuneful, but the coda contains 
some not very pleasing harmonies. The title- 
page shows a strange mixture of English and 
French. 

Trois Morceaux de Salon. By J, J. Haakmann. 
(Woolhouse.) Three short and effective pieces 
for pianoforte. The second is the least attrac¬ 
tive of the set. 

Fueille d’Album, for violin and piano, by the 
same (Woolhouse). A flowing and graceful 
song without words. 

The East Indian and Afternoon in February. 

Two songs by the same. (Woolhouse.) They are 
both pleasing. The first has a tuueful melody, 
and a graceful accompaniment. The second 
shows good expression and feeling. 

Song of the Brook, Sketch for Pianoforte, by 
J. OJiffe Forrester (Woolhouse), has a pretty 
melody for the left hand, but a monotonous 
accompaniment for the right. 

Meditation. For piano and violin or violon- 
cello._ By G. St. George. (Woolhouse.) An 
effective drawing-room piece. 

Les Contrasts/. Gavotte. By T. H. Frewin. 
(Woolhouse.) A clever and showy piece, with, 
as its title suggests, some good contrasts. 

Voices of the Air. By J. L. Roeokel. 
(Hutchings ) A quiet well-written ballad for 
contralto. 

The Tim Voices. By Ignace Gibsone. 
(Hutchings.) A simple but not uneffective 
pianoforte piece. 


Puck, by G. Papini (Hatchings), is a good 
transoription for violin and pianoforte of “ a 
fairy tale by Gustave Ernest.’' 

Happy Days. Polacca for pianoforte. By 
C. Bohm. (Hutchings.) A light and excellent 
little pieoe for young players. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Life and Letters of Charlotte Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine and Mother of Philippe 
d’Orl6ans, Regent of France: 1652—1722. 
From various published and unpublished 
sources. (Chapman & Hall.) 

It is not surprising that an addition should 
be made to the printed correspondence of 
Louis XIV.’s sister-in-law, toe Princess 
Palatine. Throughout her long residence in 
France, extending over at least half a 
century, she habitually passed much of her 
time in writing to relatives and friends 
beyond toe frontiers; and her letters, though 
inferior in power of Bocial portraiture to those 
of Mdme. de Sevignd or the memoirs of 
Saint-Simon, are of particular interest and 
value to all who like to read about the court 
of Versailles at the most brilliant period of its 
history. Her rank as toe first lady in the 
realm after the queen did not save some of 
them from being opened and destroyed by toe 
police; but those which reached their destina¬ 
tion were probably numerous enough to fill 
many heavy volumes. Selections from them 
have been published since 1789, one giving 
her correspondence with her aunt, the Electress 
Sophia, mother of George I. By dint of 
what seems to have been patient researches at 
the French Foreign Office, the Bibliotheque 
Rationale, and other depositions of such docu¬ 
ments, the author of the present work—who 
elects to be anonymous, but who, we under¬ 
stand, is a lady of limited literary experience 
—has now largely increased this store of old 
court gossip. 

Of Madame, as the Princess Palatine was 
officially designated, a few words may here 
be said. Eldest daughter of Karl Ludwig, 
Elector Palatine, she was bom at Heidelberg 
in 1652, and, at the age of twenty, after abjur¬ 
ing in due form a mixture of Calvinism and 
Lutherism in which she had been brought up, 
became the wife of Philippe Hue d’Orleans. 
By this marriage Louis XIV. established a 
principal right to the Palatinate and Bavaria. 
Madame, in whom the disadvantages of a 
plain countenance and short stature were re¬ 
deemed by keen intelligence, sound common- 
sense, and striking grace of manner, seems to 
have been held in no little awe by all about her. 
She insisted upon receiving the utmost honour 
due to her rank, conoeived abiding hatreds 
on somet imes insufficient grounds, had opinions 
of her own on a variety of subjects, and could 
not be deterred by a sense of expediency from 
speaking her mind in the clearest and most 
vigorous French at her command. Saint- 
Simon describes her as more of a man than a 
woman. It is also a fact that she was humane, 
benevolent, upright in her dealings, and as 
strong in her attachments as in her antipathies. 


Even toe majesty of Louis XIV. could not 
cow this intrepid and high-spirited dame : 

“ The cold is so intense that one hardly knows 
what to do. Yesterday, at high mass, I thought 
my feet were becoming frozen, for when with 
toe king nobody is allowed foot-warmers. I 
had a very funny conversation with our king. 
He sooldea me for wearing a scarf. ‘ No one 
has ever been in a prooession with a apart,’ 
said he. ‘ Perhaps so,’ replied I; 1 but we have 
never had such oold weather before.’ 1 Before 
this time von never wore one,’ said toe king. 
'Before this time I was younger and better 
able to bear toe oold,’ I observed. ' There were 
many older than you are who did' not wear 
scarves,’ said he. ‘ In that case,’ replied I, 

‘ those old women preferred to be frozen to 
putting on an ugly thing, and I prefer to be 
badly dressed than that my chest should freeze, 
for Ido not go in for vanities.’ To this he 
answered nought.” 

For reading, at all events in French literature, 
she cared very little. Her letters do not 
remind us that the age in which she lived 
was that of Racine, Lafontaine, Bossuet, 
Fen61on, and Boileau. When the pen was 
out of her hands she sought recreation at toe 
theatre or on horseback. Her love of the 
drama was confined to comedy; and it is to 
her credit that, unlike a German of a hundred 
years later, Schlegel, she had no word of 
disparagement for MoliSre. In some ways 
she was distinctly ahead of her time; toe 
practice of blood-letting, for example, found 
in her a reasoning and determined opponent. 
From her later youth onwards toe was 
earnestly religious, though without any 
admixture of toe bigotry and intolerance 
which then prevailed in French society. As 
became a daughter of Karl Ludwig, but 
animated by much loftier ideals, toe courage¬ 
ously stood up for freedom of conscience. 
Between the Jansenist and the Jesuit toe 
recognised no distinction. In her own 
words, she impartially respected all faiths, 
believing that to good Christians it mattered 
little whether they were disciples of Paul or 
of Cephas. 

Louis XIV., as may be supposed, is the 
most prominent figure in the book. Madame, 
while quick to recognise his really high 
qualities, often speaks with oontempt of toe 
ultra-pietism of his later years, especially 
when it showed itself in his persecution of 
the Huguenots. 

“ One cannot imagine,” she writes in 1696, 
“ how silly the great man is where religion is 
concerned; he u so in nothing else. It is 
because he has never read anything treating of 
religion or the Bible, so he believes anything 
told him on these matters.” 

His hatred of Jansenism is illustrated in a 
very forcible way: 

‘‘The king had a terrible fear of hell, and 
believed that anybody not in favour with toe 
Jesuits would surely be damned. My son once 
wished to take a certain gentleman into his 
service. The Jesuits, to injure the said gentle¬ 
man in toe king’s estimation, said he was a 
Jansenist. His Majesty sent for my son, and 
said to him: ‘ What is this I hear P Are you 
thinking of taking a Jansenist intp your ser¬ 
vice ? ’ ‘IP’ answered my son, ‘ I never even 
thought of such a thing.’ ‘But,’ said toe 
king, ‘ you are certainly going to take ——, 
whose mother is Jansenist ? ’ ‘ As for him,’ 
replied my son, laughing, ‘far from being 
Jansenist, he does not even believe in God! ’ 


‘Oh,’ said toe king, much relieved, ‘if that is 
all, take him and weloome.’ ” 

It appears that, not content with ceasing to 
patronise the drama, Louis XIV. was disposed 
in 1694 to dose toe theatre which he had him¬ 
self established, the Com6die Franpaise, 
although the plays represented there were 
hardly of a nature to ruffle toe most delicate 
susceptibilities: 

“ We nearly lost our theatre lately. The Sor- 
bonne, to please the king, tried to forbid it; 
but the Archbishop of Paris and Father La- 
chaise must have told them that it would be 
too dangerous to put an end to innooent 
amusements, as it would lead to toe young 
falling into real vices. I shall continue to go 
to the theatre until they put an end to it.” 


Of toe king’s death there is a very impressive 
description: 

“Yesterday we had toe saddest and most 
touching sight it is possible to conoeive. After 
having prepared for death and reoeived the 
last sacraments, the king sent for toe Dauphin, 
made him a short discourse, and then gave him 
his blessing. After this he sent for me, the 
Duchesse de Berri, and all his other children 
and grandchildren. He bade me adieu in. so 
tender and touching a way that I wonder I 
did not faint from emotion. He assured me 
that he had always loved me more than I had 
thought, and that he regretted ever having 
given me any pain. He asked me to +hinlr of 
him sometimes, adding that he felt sure I 
should do so, for that I had always shown 
him sincere affection. Then he gave me his 
blessing, and wished me every happiness in my 
future life. I threw myself on my knees, 
kissing his hand. He embraoed me, and turned 
towards toe others, telling them to remain 
united. Thinking that he said this to me, I 
answered that I would obey him as long as I 
lived. He smiled. ‘ I do not say this to you, 
but rather to the other princesses, for you do 
not require such a recommendation.’ You may 
imagine my feelings on hearing this. . . . The 
king shows extraordinary firmness; he orders 
and settles everything as though he were only 
going a journey. He said, laughing, to 
Mdme. de Maintenon: ‘ I had heard say that it 
was difficult to die; I can assure you that I 
find it a very easy matter.’ He remained 
twenty-four hours without speaking to any¬ 
one, only murmuring to himself: ‘My God, 
have pity on me! Lord, I am ready to be with 
Thee. Then he repeated in the most devout 
manner the Pater Noster, and died recommend¬ 
ing his soul to God.” 


In a very different spirit does toe duchess 
write of Mdme. de Maintenon. From the 
outset they held eaoh other in unconcealed 
detestation, and the efforts made to generate 
a better feeling between them resulted in 
nothing but a hollow truce. The king’s 
unacknowledged wife is scarcely ever men¬ 
tioned in these letters save as an old wretch, 
an old monster, an old toad, an old beast, an 
old fiend, or an old something else. In 
Madame’s eyes she seems to have been only a 
successful' adventuress; and her bitterness 
against the Huguenots, to which toe revoca¬ 
tion of toe Edict of Nantes was commonly 
ascribed, rendered her still more odious to so 
firm an advocate of religious toleration. How 
well the secret of her union with the king 
was at first kept may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1688, years after the ceremony 
took place, Madame wrote to one of her corre¬ 
spondents : 


‘‘I have never been able to find out whether 
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or not the king is really married to the 
Maintenon. Many declare that she ie bis wife, 
married to him by the Archbishop of Paris, in 
the presence of the king’s confeseor and his 
brother; others say that it is impossible, so it 
is difficult to know the truth.” 

In the same letter we are told that the king 
“ never cared for any of his former mistresses 
with the intensity that he does for her.” Nor 
did this attachment soon diminish. In 1697 
Madame describes it as “incredible.” On 
the same authority, however, we are asked to 
believe that in his old age he “ repented of 
his folly in marrying her.” Madame sums 
up a case against her with characteristic 
directness: 

“ No devil in hell can have behaved in a more 
wicked fashion .... She brought the 
most terrible misfortunes upon France.. She. 
proscribed the Huguenots, caused a famine by 
raising the price of com, helped the Ministers 
to thwart the king, and finally caused his death 
by all the trouble she gave him. If she had 
died thirty years ago all the poor Huguenots 
would be still in France, and their Charenton 
chapel would still be standing.” 

It is needless to point out that evidence 
marked by so much bitterness should be 
received with caution, if not rejected alto¬ 
gether. Mdme. de Maintenon’s influence over 
Louis XIY. was not wholly for good, but 
three-fourths of the obloquy heaped upon her 
here is without justification. 

Let us now pass to some of the other 
personages with whom Madame came in con¬ 
tact. According to her, the first wife of 
Louis XIY. was silly, but the best and most 
virtuous woman in the world. She always 
believed what the king told her, true or false. 
Eating too much chocolate made her teeth 
disagreeably black. She was also very fond of 
garlic.. Neither Louise de la Valli&re nor 
Mdme. de Montespan preserved in after years 
any trace of the beauty which at first distin¬ 
guished them above all others: the former 
became unrecognisable; the other wrinkled, 
white-haired, and red in the face. If not 
very fair to behold, Henrietta of England, 
Monsieur’s first wife, was so graceful that 
everything suited her. The idea that she 
was deliberately done to death appears to be 
well founded: 

D’Effiat did not put the poison into the 
chicory water, but into Madame’s own cup. 
This was sagaciously done, for nobody but 
ourselves drink out of our cups. One of 
Madame’s servants, who is dead now, told me 
that one morning, while Monsieur and Madame 
were at mass, he had seen D’Effiat come to the 
sideboard, take up the cup and rub it with a 
piece of paper. That very evening Madame 
asked for chic ly water. The moment she had 
drunk it she cried out that she was poisoned. 
Many present had drunk of this same water, 
but not out of her cup.” 

Hitherto it has been suspected that her 
husband was the culprit. Colbert’s greatness 
was not appreciated by the populace of his own 
day. They wished to tear his dead body to 
pieces. Guards had to be placed all the way 
from his house to the church in which he was 
buried, but they were not able to prevent a 
hundred skits and satires being written on the 
walls of the edifice. Louise de Kerouailles is 
lauded as “ the best woman I have ever met. 
She is very polite, and converses agreeably.” 
Whether England “owed much ” to this lady, 


as Madame confidently asserts, is at best a 
disputable proposition: the obligation was 
rather on the other side. 

Some of the most interesting letters relate 
to men and women who were not French. 
James II, housed at St. Germains from the 
time of his abdication to that of bis death, is 
not infrequently before us. Madame was at 
first biased against him, but in the course 
of a few months he unconsciously won her 
esteem: 

“ Since I have learnt to know the good king 
well I have become very fond of him. He is 
the best man in the world, and I pity him with 
all my heart, for sometimes he sighs in a heart¬ 
rending fashion. He took me aside and put 
me through a regular examination as to 
whether it was true that his daughter, the 
Frinoess of Orange, had taken his misfortune 
so much to heart as to refuse to dance on the 
occasion of the Eleotress of Brandenburg’s visit 
to tiie Hague.” 

Nothing in his life became him like the 
leaving it: 

“King James met his death with a firmness 
impossible to describe, and as though he were 
preparing for sleep. On the eve of his death 
he said: “ I forgive my daughter with all my 
heart for the injury she has done me,, and I 
pray God to forgive her; also the Prince of 
Orange and all my enemies.’ ” 

His wife had the same elevation and sweet¬ 
ness of character in adversity as in pro¬ 
sperity : 

“The Queen of England behaved in a truly 
Christian and generous manner on hearing of 
King William’s death. Many of the English 
had wished on the arrival of the news to testify 
their joy. The Queen forbade them to do this, 
and speaks of him without bitterness. I 
greatly admire this woman; she has certainly 
never done anything to merit her misfortunes 
. . , . She is very thin, with a long face, 

bright eyes, large white teeth, and a pale 
complexion, which shows all the more because 
she never uses rouge.” 

Her son is described as the “ very image of 
his mother”—an indirect refutation of the 
warming-pan story—and as “ one of the best 
and worthiest men ever created by God." Of 
William III. Madame always spoke with a 
sort of affection; he was her oousin, and she 
had known him well in early life. “ An in¬ 
telligence such as his pleases me more than a 
handsome face,” she once wrote; and again, 
“ I would rather have him for a son-in-law 
than the Emperor of Germany.” By 1695 his 
genius was allowed even at Yersailles: 

“The tone has quite changed about King 
William. One hears everywhere ‘ He is a great 
king and worthy of his position,’ ‘his is a master 
mind,’ and similar things.” 

Marlborough, curiously enough, is scarcely 
referred to; but of Prince Eugene we learn 
that, while his eyes were not unpleasing, he 
never looked noble or imposing. George I.’s 
hardness of heart is seen at its worst in a 
letter adverting to his quarrel with bis son: 

“The Princess of Wales assures me that her 
husband did all that lay in his power to get 
into the king's good graces; that he even 
begged his pardon, and owned that he had 
been to blame as humbly as if he had been 
addressing himself to God Almighty. But the 
king did not relent. Between ourselves I 
think that avarice rules all his actions.” 

Peter the Great, who visited Paris in 1717, 


left a very good impression on Madame’s 
mind: 

“ I think him well bred ; that is to say, what 
we used to call well bred; easy in manner and 
unaffected in conversation. He is also very 
witty. Although speaking German in an in¬ 
different manner, he is so intelligent that it is 
easy to understand his meaning. He is 
courteous to all, and consequently beloved.” 

Acceptable materials for a'picture of the 
Great Keign will be found scattered through 
the volume. Here and there we have indica¬ 
tions of the gradual but certain weakening of 
doctrinal faith, though these are less to the 
point than a letter which Madame wrote to 
the Electress Sophia in 1699, and which, 
presumably by an oversight, is not included 
in the work. Religious belief, we are told in 
it, had become “ so thoroughly extinct in 
Paris that one seldom met a young man who 
did not want to pass himself off as an atheist,” 
or, to put it more correctly, as a deist. Love 
in marriage simultaneously went out of 
fashion. It was thought “ ridiculous.” Many 
years elapsed before this idea lost its hold, 
for os late as 1727 Destouches made it the 
basis of his Pkiloiophg Marti. MoliSre’s 
satire upon the doctors had made them dress 
and speak like reasonable beings, but that 
was all. Madame had the sagacity to perceive 
their errors, and could never write of them 
without contempt. The queen’s death, she 
says, was due entirely to the ignorance of the 
doctors, who killed her as surely as though 
they had run a sword through her heart. 
Madame’s cousin, de la TrSmoille, was bled 
ten times. He then died, and on being opened 
the body was found to be entirely without 
blood. Two years previously the same doctor 
had “finished Madame de la Tremoille in 
the same fashion.” That representative of 
all the race, the court physician, is thus 
portrayed: 

“ Dr. Fagou is a character of whom it is diffi¬ 
cult to give you an idea. His legs are as thia 
as those of a bird; bis mouth is filled with 
black teeth ; his large lips cause his mouth to 
have habitually a pouting expression; he has 
sunken eyes, dark yellow skin, a long face, and 
looks as spiteful as he is in reality; but he 
very intelligent and polite.” 

Highway robberies were both numerous and 
daring: 

“ The other day some thieves saw a coach in 
whioh sat two ladies with diamond ornaments 
in their head-dresses. They began to call out 
* Stop, stop; the wheel of your coach is broken, 
and you will get upset! ’ The coachman stops, 
wishing to see what has happened ; the ladies 
put their heads out of the window, and the 
robbers seize their head-dresses, diamonds and 
all, and make off.” 

One incident of the terrible winter of 1708-9, 
when the poor died from hunger “ like flies,” 
is thus recorded: 

“ A woman steals a loaf of bread in Paris from 
a baker’s shop. The baker wishes to have her 
arrested. She says, crying, ‘ I have three little 
naked children at home who asked for bread, 
not being able to bear it I stole this.’ The 
commissary made her take him to her home; 
there he found three little children covered 
with rags, and shivering in a corner. He said 
to the eldest ‘ Where is your father ? ’ The 
child replied * Behind that door.’ The com¬ 
missary, wishing to know what the father was 
doing there, looked; and started back with 
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honor. The poor v**®^®®* had hanged himself 
in a fit of despair. Similar things oooor every 
day.” 

Of higher importance aro the letters which 
relate to the regency. Madame did not take 
advantage of her influence over the Due 
d’Orleans as his mother to make herself a 
political power. France, she said, had already 
been far too much led by women, both old and 
young. It was time for the men to have a 
word in the matter. Besides, she did not 
wish her son to be suspected of being governed 
by anybody but himself. For these reasons 
she kept out of politics altogether, even when 
the interference of so clear sighted a woman 
would have been of benefit to the state. Her 
affection for the Regent was not extinguished 
by his thoroughgoing profligacy, which she 
ascribed, evidently on good grounds, to his 
long association with Dubois. Law’s address 
and generosity pleased her; but she does not 
conceal the fact that, on becoming an object 
of fury to the populace, he descended to abject 
cowardice. Her description of the Due de 
Richelieu as an “ ugly little toad ” may be 
put down to personal ill-will. It is at variance 
with all we know of that too - successful 
Lothario, whose imprisonment in the Bastille 
plunged every woman of his acquaintance into 
the deepest grief. 

It cannot be said that the translator has 
fulfilled her task in the most satisfactory 
manner. Her renderings are often defective, 
as when she says: “ This might have led to 
great complications should the Daupbin die.” 
Homes, too, are misspelt with a persistency 
almost irritating. For instance, Lord Stair, 
the British ambassador in Baris towards the 
end of Madame’s life, invariably appears as 
“Lord Stairs”; although the part he played 
in some matters of historical interest, notably 
the Anglo-French alliance, was important 
enough to make one suppose that such an 
error would be impossible. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


Lyric* and Ballads. By Margaret L. Woods. 

(Bentley.) 

In this little volume of scarce a hundred 
pages Mrs. Woods has nearly, if not com¬ 
pletely, fulfilled the promise of her Village 
Tragedy. True, the latter was not a poem, or 
series of poems, but a novel; yet so sur¬ 
charged was that sombre tale with the essential 
spirit of poetry—felt all the more, perhaps, 
from the rigid reserve which constricts it— 
that few reading the book could fail to be¬ 
lieve the author must have the faculty of 
expression in verse as well as in prose. 

Mrs. Woods’s voice is not, strictly, what 
is meant by the term “ lyrical ” Her pieces 
have, for the most part, a gravely measured 
and sometimes stately music of their own; 
but, with one or two exceptions, notably the 
striking “Nocturne” and the first of the 
“ Songs of Myrtis,” they do not possess that 
magic lilt which it is so impossible not at 
once to recognise and so difficult to explain or 
describe. Her ears are attuned to the deepest 
harmonies of nature and humanity, to the 
“still sad music,” the “measured chant,” 
rather than to blithe songs and canticles of 
joy. Again and again she sings as though 
in harmony with a forlorn key-note of pro- 


foundest resignation; yet, a little later, and 
her voice is vibrant with something almost of 
exultation. In a word, she is like one who, 
weary of this world, broods upon the tele¬ 
scope-revealed myriads of worlds beyond our 
ken, and is spiritually elate with keen 
mental intoxication; but who ere while wearies 
of the vastness and the silence, and turns 
again, thankfully if resignedly, to our common 
earth. Thus she is truly herself when she 
sings: 


“ Earth, there's none that can enslave thee, 
Not thy lords It is that have thee; 

Not for gold 
Art thou sold, 

But thy lovers at their pleasure 
Take thy beauty and thy treasure. 

“ While sweet fancies meet me singing, 
While the April blood is springing 
In my breast. 

While a jest 

And my youth thou yet must leave me, 
Fortune, 'tis not thou const grieve me. 


1 When at length the grasses oover 
Me, the world’s unwearied lover, 
If regret 
Haunt me yet, 

It shall be for joys untasted. 
Nature lent and folly wasted.” 


Equally true to herself is the poet when, in 
her “ Ballade of the Night,” she exclaims: 


“ Sigh, watcher, for a dawn remote and gray, 
Mourn, joumeyer to an undeeired deep 

or when, as in another poem, she cries: 

“ O, seed of blood ! O, seed of tears, 

Thick sown through all our human years, 
What harvest do the days return P 
New thorns to break, new tares to burn, 

New angels sent on earth to reap. 

This is the recompense we earn— 

Lie still, ye dead, lie still and sleep.” 

Although there are some three or four of the 
shorter poems which could have been omitted 
without serious loss to the collection as a 
whole, there is only one which is open to the 
charge of insincerity: not conscious insincerity 
of course—of, let me rather say, dalliance with 
an indifferent sentiment which the poet has 
mistaken for a strong idea. “To the For¬ 
gotten Dead,” with its closing line, 

“ And nothing, nothing of them doth remain,” 
strikes a false note. Of course, the innumer¬ 
able myriads of the dead are forgotten. Why 
should they not be ? If even all the worthy 
dead were remembered, what would human 
records bo but leagues of barren catalogue ? 
Here, as might be expected, the verse is vague 
though grandiose. Among the most note¬ 
worthy poems in the book are “ Gaudeamus 
Igitur,” from which the three sequent stanzas 
quoted above are excerpted; the “Song of 
the Lute-Player,” with its grave and haunting 
music; “Another Angel”; “A Ballade of 
the Night,” the most slow-moving and even 
solemn ballade I have ever read; the Bhort, 
swift, pulsing “ Nocturne,” with its poignant 
close; “ Twilight ”; and the prophetic “ The 
Eternal.” 

While Mrs. Woods is markedly indivi¬ 
dual in her song, she yet is influenced to 
an appreciable extent by Matthew Arnold. 
He is the one poet whose voice occasionally, 
as from afar, off, chimes echo-wise with hers. 
It may be that I am mistaken in finding this 
haunting, distant echo in, for example, “ Twi¬ 
light ”; yet assuredly I am not wrong in 
believing that the author of “ Thyrsis ” and 


“ Obermann Once More ” would have repeated 
appreciatively over and over, 

“ Gome, let us go, 

For now the gray and silent eve is low, 

The river-reaches gleam, 

And dimly blue in windings of the stream 
Its heavy rushes bow. 

The day is past, the world is dreaming now. 

The world u dreaming now, let us too dream. 

“ And dreaming be 

The vision of our souls like this we see, 

Where unsubstantial skies 
Blend with the earth’s obscure realities. 

Let us recall the blind 

Forewandered yean and round their temples bind 
Fresh coronals of lovelier memoriae.” 

William Sharp. 


Glimpses of Irish Industries. By J. Bowles 

Daly. (Ward & Downey.) 

Dr. Bowles Daly says that this book forms 
part of a series to whioh belong his Ireland in 
Dean Swift’s Bag and his Ireland in '98. 
Still, its appearance in its present form is no 
doubt due to the fact that Irish industries are 
in the air. All parties are at last eager to 
recognise them, and to promise them support, 
which usually takes the form of urging other 
people to support them. What a change 
since, within the deoade, to an offer of a set 
of papers on the subject, a well-known London 
editor replied: “ Irish manufactures are like 
Irish snakes. Ireland must be oontent to be 
what nature made her, England’s cattle farm.” 
The change is encouraging. We, too, may 
say, like the old labourer in Mr. Trollope’s 
novel: “ It’s dogged as does it.” The rapid 
growth of the woollen trade, for instance, is 
largely due to the personal efforts of private 
enthusiasts, and to the persistent work, as 
business-like as it has been zealous, of Mr. M. 
Davitt. The like energy, as intelligently 
applied to paper, glass, and other struggling 
industries, would rescue them in like manner. 

Dr. Daly is plain-spoken. He roundly tells 
his countrymen that the decay of Irish in¬ 
dustries is in great part due to the Irish 
themselves. He is scrupulously fair. Though 
a Home Ruler, he heartily praises the Dublin 
Unionist Pim for his efforts to make poplin 
fashionable, getting M. Worth to take it up, &c. 
But I wish he had not thought it needful now 
and then to play with his subject. Prince Ogma 
(wby not god Ogmius ?), and the mythology of 
the pig, and the English railway mania, and 
the natural history of fishes are good enough 
in their way, but surely out of place here. It 
is a subject on which, above all others, the 
Irish must be thoroughly in earnest—as much 
so as Messrs. Shaw & Matterson were when they 
followed the lead of Russell, the Cumberland 
mao, in forming what is now one of the most 
thriving businesses in the United Kingdom. 
But despite his occasional playfulness, Dr. 
Daly always hits a blot. For instance, 
Ireland is being ruined by the live cattle 
trade, which has crushed out tanning, 
boot and shoe making, comb making, &c. 
He calls for the abattoirs and refrigerating 
vans which Dublin would have had in 1884 
had not middlemen and cattle-boat companies 
combined to oppose any improvement. As 
Mr. Tallerman (in his Agricultural Distress ) 
points out, unless the Irish farmer sends over 
prime dead meat he cannot stand against the 
foreigner. Dr. Daly is deservedly hard on 
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the Irish railway system, or rather want of 
system. The rate for wheat and bacon is less 
from Liverpool to Enniskillen than from Bel¬ 
fast to the same place; flax costs 3s. a ton 
more from Belfast to Stranraer than it does 
from Ghent. Cork firms, I know, send goods 
to Wexford and Wicklow by sea via Bristol, 
and so on; the reason being that the host 
of Irish railways has to pay each its set of 
directors, many of them resident in England, 
absents es, in fact, of the most inexcusable 
kind. He is justly severe, too, on the 
ridiculous pride which scorns to travel third 
class, and on the consequent neglect which 
often leaves third-class carriages in the state in 
which they used to be in England forty years 
ago. His chapter on banking is the most 
suggestive in the book. The subject was 
threshed out hy Hr. Dennehy and others, in 
the Irish Mercantile Journal ; but to many 
English readers it will be news that while 
there is far too little loan accommodation in 
Ireland, nearly all the investments, even those 
in the savings banks, are used out of the 
country. Till the distrust that is at the 
bottom of this is done away, it is no use talk¬ 
ing of “possible Irish industries.” Ireland’s 
two needs are “faith on the part of the 
people ” (p. 85), and the practical patriotism, 
“ in which a large number of us are disgrace¬ 
fully wanting” (p. 140), that will wear none 
but Irish fabrics, and will at the same time 
insist on the price being fair, and the quality 
good. Could we give up the fatal system of 
filling the shops, especially in country towns, 
with cheap German and English woollens, 
and the still deadlier plan of shopping by 
parcel-post, local shopkeepers would soon put 
such pressure on the manufacturer that he 
would suit wares and prices to the require¬ 
ments of the home market. 

Dr. Daly claims that the Irish tempera¬ 
ment is specially artistic. It was so, un¬ 
doubtedly, in the old time, and its adaptive 
power is shown in his interesting chapter on 
lace, and in his remarks on Mrs. Hart’s 
extension of the old Donegal industries. But 
art, nowadays, needs culture; and the small 
mills, which I think suit Irish habits much 
better than large ones, fail not so much for 
want of improved machinery as for lack of 
technical education. Much is done by the 
Christian Brothers, much by nuns of various 
orders; but the neglect of home products by 
clergy of all faiths is disheartening. Dr. Daly 
is amused at “ St. Patrick’s marble altar in 
the Brompton Oratory, without a foot of Irish 
marble in it” (p. 89). More astonishing is 
Kenmare Church, with its Bath oolite 
spire, which had to be pulled doym and 
rebuilt of local stone, because it could not 
stand the weather. I pointed out years ago 
that Ireland could well support a thriving 
encaustic tile works. In old England the monks 
used to make these, as they did much of the 
stained glass. Why not in Ireland nowa¬ 
days ? 

Afforesting is a great subject. Unhappily, 
as Dr. Daly says, landlords are still recklessly 
cutting down. In 18821 found a timber mer¬ 
chant, twice bankrupt in England, making a 
fortune in King’s County because he could buy 
splendid beechwood for next to nothing. On 
emigration, too, Dr. Daly strikes the right 
note. What can be the result when, in the 
mad stampede worked up by agents and 


doctrinaires, three-quarters of those who go 
are between fifteen and twenty-five (p. 168)? 

I am happier than Dr. Daly in my experience 
of Irish traders. He complains of “ lack of 
business habits and courtesy” (p. 126). I 
have never suffered from either; and my ex¬ 
perience is wide and of many years’ standing. 
Even in country towns the trader is usually 
as good a man of business as his English 
brother. The charge of lack of courtesy 
surprises me past expression. He is right 
about Baltimore (p. 191), though, till Govern¬ 
ment acts, we cannot be too grateful to pioneers 
like Lady Burdett-Coutts and Father Davis. 
He is wrong, or rather his printer, in giving 
the meaningless sain d’lrlando for taia (say) 
<Vlrlanda (p. 137). 

Henby Sitjaet Fagan. 


The Boxburghe Ballade. PartB xviii, xix. 

Edited by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth. 

(Printed for the Ballad Society.) 

These two volumes are by no means the least 
interesting of the series, as a brief analysis 
will show. The originals of such songs as 
“Hollo, my fancy,” “Phyllida flouts me,” 
Nicholas Breton’s “ Balow my babe ” (here 
first attributed to the true author), are 
followed by a Scottish group, including 
Montrose’s fine lyric, “Johnie Armstrong,” 
“ The Gallant Grahams,” the ballad of “ Hugh 
0 ’ the Grime ” (Bishop Aldridge’s victim), 
and a simple early poem by the violer, 
Nichol Burn, on Yarrow, of which some 
stanzas are well worth quoting here: 

“ Thou Erelington and Ooldar-knowes where 
Humes had once commanding, 

And Dry-Grange, with thy milk-white Ewes, 
twixt Tweed and Leader standing, 

The birds that flees through Bid-path trees and 
Gledswood banks all thorow, 

May chant and praise sweet Leader-Haughs and 
the bony banks of Yarow. 

“ But Bum cannot his grief assuage, whileas his 
day endureth, 

To see the Changes of this Age, which day and 
night procureth, 

For many a Plaoe stands in hard case, where 
Bums were Myth beforrow, 

With Humes that hide on Leaderslde, and Scots 
that dwelt in Yarow. 

“ What, shall my Viol silent be, and leave her 
wonted scridmgf 

But choose some sadder Elegle, all Sports and 
Mirths deriding; 

It must be falne with lower strain, that it was 
wont beforrow. 

To sound the Praise of Leader-Haughs and the 
bony banks of Yarow. 

“ But Floods has overflown the Banks, the green¬ 
ish Haughs disgracing, 

And Trees in Woods grows thin in ranks, the 
fields about defacing; 

For Waters waxes, Woods do waine, more if I 
could for sorrow 

In rural Terse, I would rehearse of Leader- 
Hhughs and Yarow.” 

This artless piece, the work of a genuine 
Border minstrel (1675-1700), recalls poems 
by wandering Irish musicians in the last 
century in the same style and feeling, though 
in the Gaelic tongue. 

A few songs of the ’15 rising complete 
the Scottish section, and are followed by 
a number of early broadside versions of 
romantic ballads—the curious late version of 
the “Lass of Ocram” (with a notable 
introduction containing a memory of Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe and a discussion upon the 


varying merits of our ballad-collectors), 
“Little Musgrave” (several versions), “The 
Westeountry Damosel ” (which looks as if 
F. Brooksby’s hireling poetaster had eked 
out with his own doggrel a bit of genuine 
ballad), the favourite “William and Mar¬ 
garet,” and the “Lady Isabel” with its 
memorable and judicial ending; 

“ Then all in black this Lord did mourn, and for 
his Daughter’s sake, 

He judged for her Stepmother to be burnt at a 
Stake, 

Likewise he judged the Master-Oook in boyling 
lead to stand, 

And made the simple Scullion-boy the Heir to 
all his land! ” 

There are also two versions of “Lord 
Thomas and Lady Ellinor,” the first doggrel 
in John Gilpin’s metre, the last genuine and 
(a Newcastle print) substantially the same as 
one I got orally from two different sources, 
but that mine had the grave-verse thus: 

“ ‘ O make me a grave,’ Lord Thomas, he said. 

And let it be wide and deep, 

And lay fair Ellinor in my arms 
And the Brown Girl at my feet! ’ ” 

So that, with due deference to Mr. Ebsworth, 
I am rather disposed to question these last 
stanzas beiog conveyed from “ Little Mus¬ 
grave.” 

“The Spanish Lady’s Love” concludes 
vol. xviii., with an interesting little note on 
the historic foundation of that song, in which 
the editor seems to favour the claims of Sir 
John Bolle of Thorpe Hall, in whose domain 
the Spanish lady is declared to walk still 
clothed in appropriate green, which, as 
Armado tells us, is the colour of lovers. 

Yol. xix. opens with a set of ballads which 
the student of the Elizabethan drama will be 
glad to have brought together with notes and 
illustrations. These are “Cophetua,” thrice al¬ 
luded to by Shakspere; “ Mucedorus,” the plot 
of a play long attributed to him; “ Jeptha,” 
that pious chanson which Hamlet so aptly re¬ 
calls to Polonius; Deloney’s doggrel “Lance¬ 
lot,” familiar to the lips of Falstaff, Malevole 
and La Writ; the comic but popular “ St. 
George and the Dragon,” to whioh Mr. John 
Grubb, schoolmaster of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1688 added a second part (as I am 
more especially bound to record). There are, 
too, ballads on Dr. Faustus (1580), “King 
Leir,” “Guy of Warwick,” “Fair Rosa¬ 
mond,” “ The Wandering Jew,” and a wicked 
“ Queen Elinor ” (who is the heroine of an 
Elizabethan city play, but whose identity 
with any of the royal consorts of the name is 
not easy to ascertain). With “The Old and 
New Courtier,” the name of one T. Howard, 
gentleman, is found associated (wrongly, as 
Mr. Ebsworth thinks) some seventy years after 
1613-14, the true date of the ballad’s making. 
One would like to know who was the author 
of this good song, also who was the maker of 
the parallel but inferior * ‘ Mock-beggar’s Hall ” 
(of which, by the way, stanzas 1, 2, 3, 7, 15 
alone are genuine, judging by the metre). 

“ The Maid of Dunsmore ” is here too (in two 
versions)—a ballad which may be founded on 
fact; and “ The Ladies’ Fall,” with its tag, 
familiar to most of us through the quotation 
in the Ingoldthy Legends: 

“ Too true, alas, this story is, as many one can 
tell! 

By other's harms learn to be wise and thou ahalt 
do full well.” 
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Then comes a quaint “ Bird’s Harmony,” 
which, like some songs in vol. xvii., recalls 
a curious French chanson of the sixteenth 
century, reprinted in the Anciennt* Piece*. 

“ The Seaman’s Song of Captain Ward, the 
famous Pyrate of the World and an English¬ 
man Bom” (1609), must not be overlooked. 
It begins: 

“ Gallants, you must understand 
Captain Ward of England, 

A Pyrate and a Borer on the Sea, 

Of late a simple Fisherman 
In the merry town of Eeversham, 

Grows famous in the world now every day.” 

It goes on to tell how Ward sailed from 
Plymouth, how his bouncing cannons sunk 
the Turkish galleys in the Straits of Barbary, 
how he has overthrown the argosies of Malta, 
the wealthy ships of Venice, the merchantmen 
of stately Spain and Portugal, famous France 
and Italy and golden-seated Candy, how the 
successful freebooter has turned renegade: 

“ He feareth neither God nor Devil, 

His deeds are bad, his thoughts are evil, 

His only trust is still upon his Sword ! 

Hen of his own Country 
He still abuseth vilely, 

Some hack to back are cast into the waves, 

Some are hewn in pieces small. 

Some are shot against a wall, 

A deader number of their lives he saves.” 

And, further, how he has a gallant palace 
and a royal place at Tunis in Barbary, a guard 
of “Turks that are not of a good belief,” 
and “ four and twenty mighty ships of sayl.” 
A notable piece of popular history altogether. 

In the appendix to this volume is also for 
the first time reprinted “The King and the 
Souldier ”—a curious ballad on one Labinion, 
whom I should guess to be one of Henry 
VIII.’s soldiers of fortune. The last song 
in this part is Martin Parker’s masterpiece— 
“Saylors for my Money,” the original of 
Campbell’s noblest lyric, and a fine old- 
fashioned epitome of the whole duty of 
mariners, as fresh and natural as any of 
Dibdin’s best. What a glorious, hearty 
ring there is about its last verse too, the naive 
directness of which evidently inspired Charles 
Kingsley’s Isle of Aves!— 

“ Then who would live in England, and nourish 
Vice with Ease, 

When hee that is in Povertie, may Riches get 
o’ th' seas. 

Let’s satle unto the Indies where Golden Grass 
doth grow, 

To sea, to sea, Howcre the Wind doth blow! ” 
These lines and others in this collection 
make one regret that a golden treasury of 
sea song has not yet been put together, which 
should comprise genuine sailors’ verse—verse 
sailors would feel to be genuine—from these 
Elisabeth ballads down to the 1 shanties ” of 
to-day, and should Bternly exclude all senti¬ 
mental maunderings over the “ mighty ocean ” 
and all modem mock ballads. It need not 
be a bulky book. It would be a good one, and 
one which most of us would like to have; but 
it would need rare taste, sympathy, and 
knowledge to put it together. 

One more volume (now in the press) will 
complete the reprint of the Roxburgh* Ballad*, 
the richest extant collection, and relieve Mr. 
Ebsworth of the task he took over from the 
hands of his departed friend, Mr. W. 
Chappell, whom he lovingly commemorates. 
There is no more valuable historical work 


extant on the later sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century than these issues of our 
Ballad Society, which bring close and dear 
to us the everyday life of the past, the 
workaday world of this nation in the 
years when Sidney and Shakspere, Milton 
and Vaughan, Defoe and Dryden were living 
among men. Mr. Ebsworth has felt the 
importance of his toilsome undertaking, and 
he has lavished time, care, handiwork, and 
humour upon it. He has a personalty of his 
own, which he does not at all conceal, and 
views on matters social, political, and literary 
which he wishes to express in season or out 
of season; but surely the ox that has trodden 
out so much com is entitled to go un¬ 
muzzled, especially as the grain will not be 
diminished thereby. We shall most of us 
agree with one or other artide of his creed, 
and many will share his sympathy for the 
“ring”—an institution that, in spite of its 
obvious shortcomings, has been in its day a 
potent instrument of dvilisation to us English¬ 
men. But however this may be, no one who 
has worked through a single volume of his 
editing can fail to entertain a sincere respect 
for his learning and a hearty wish that his 
ballad work may go on as long as there is a 
single good old English ballad to be edited. 

F. Yoke Powell. 


An Elementary Clot*-Book of General Geo¬ 
graphy. By Hugh Robert Mill. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

It is somewhat difficult to discover the class 
of readers for whose benefit this sketch of 
universal geography is designed. The idea 
that it is intended for the use of the young 
student, suggested by its title, is dispelled by 
the brevity with whioh it treats of those 
countries, and particularly of that very 
country, the United Kingdom, with which 
such a student is naturally most familiar. The 
latter neglect (I would almost say omission) 
is indeed accounted for in Dr. Mill’s preface, 
which tells us that the United Kingdom is 
the subject of a special treatise in the same 
series. But if the young reader is first to 
study the more detailed works and then to 
take up this sketch he will know more than 
this book furnishes, and will be in tbe posi¬ 
tion of one more likely to remark its mistakes 
than to profit by its information. It is even 
a matter for doubt whether in such a case he 
will need to be allured onward in his study by 
the picturesque descriptions so amply sup¬ 
plied. On the other hand, the subject is not 
dealt with in so scientific and complete a 
manner as to render the book of use to an 
advanced student. 

But leaving the question of design alone, 
let us look briefly at the way in which geo¬ 
graphy is set forth in its pages. We are told 
that an attempt is made to preserve a thread 
of connexion throughout the treatment of 
each country. In three instances that thread 
of connexion is specifically denoted in the 
preface; but I very much doubt if, without 
this intimation, the reader would make the 
discovery for himself. By this means it is 
intended to give “especial prominence” to 
the “ permanent features of topography; the 
extent and boundaries of countries, though 
definitely given, being presented merely as 


temporary conditions.” It may, however, be 
questional whether the present division of 
Austria-Hungary into provinces is either 
peculiarly distinctive or permanent in char¬ 
acter. The provinces might be separated just 
as the boundaries might be altered. The odd 
historical mistake whereby the Holy Roman 
empire is mentioned in connexion with the 
present empire of Germany rather than with 
Austria conceals the real reason of the hetero¬ 
geneity of Austria-Hungary. Again, the 
peculiar railway policy of Napoleon III. can 
hardly be said to make the railway system 
“the permanent feature" of French topo¬ 
graphy. It is, I suppose, in oonsequenoe of 
this originality of method that the most 
slighting neglect is meted out to the impor¬ 
tant Chemin de Fer du Midi. Of course France 
is centralised, though outside Paris there is a 
curious provincialism throughout the country; 
but it is more likely than not that the exten¬ 
sion of the railway system will destroy, as it 
has in part already destroyed, this char¬ 
acteristic. 

These are matters for general discussion, 
but as I spoke of “ mistakes,” I must justify 
my remark. Many may doubt the expediency 
of inserting in a geographical sketch a short 
compendium of the history of the country. 
None can doubt that suoh a compendium, if 
given at all, should be accurate in its facts. 
Now is it well to suggest to the reader that 
“ after 1770 ” the daring French voyageurs 
annexed tbe new wild land to the west 
under the name Louisiana, “ after their King 
Louis XIV." ? (p. 256) or even, as on the 
same page, to allow the same unfortunate to 
linger in the belief that the war of independ¬ 
ence in America “ ensued” on the declaration 
of July 4, 1776. Why, too, should he be 
bewildered by being told in one place (p. 213) 
that South Australia was founded in 1836 ana 
in another (p. 201) in 1834? Australasian 
constitutions are dealt with in a hopelessly 
confused manner. We are told that “the 
government" of Victoria “is like that of 
Queensland" (p. 211), that that of South 
Australia “ is more democratic them that of 
the other colonies" (p. 214), and that that of 
Tasmania is the same as that of South Aus¬ 
tralia (p. 218). Not one of these statements 
is correct. In Queensland the Legislative 
Council is nominated by the governor; in 
Victoria it is elected on a property and educa¬ 
tional qualification; in South Australia on a 
property qualification; and in Tasmania, 
roughly speaking, as in Victoria. It is, how¬ 
ever, a far more remarkable mistake to state 
that in every colony (*.«., in Australasia) 
protective duties are charged on everything 
that can be made or produced within its 
boundaries (p. 202). What, then, is the 
meaning of the comparisons so often made in 
the interests of free trade between New South 
Wales and Victoria ? 

The matters on which I have touched are 
of varying importance, while so freshly written 
is the book itself that I cannot but wish that 
it were in a form to benefit a larger number 
of readers than I fear it will. But in these 
days of the multiplication of class-books we 
cannot expect students to read more of them 
than is absolutely necessary, or to read one at 
all because, like the present, it is interesting 
and picturesque. 

E. C. K. Gojoteb, 
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new novels. 

Such is Lift. By May Kendall. (Longmans.) 
Roy's Repentance. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey) 

The Freaks of Lady Fortune. By May Crom- 
melin. In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

One of the Royal Celts. By The Dau Wynne. 

(Spemer Blackett & Hallam.) 

Sard Held. By Sir Randal H. Roberts. 

(Spencer Blackett & Hallam ) 

A Charge of Clothes. By Alfred Fitzmaurice 
King. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Such is Life is a work of art and of heart, 
although it is not at all likely to be a suc¬ 
cessful novel in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is a study in middle-class life— or rather in 
the life of middle-class people, who have a 
love of music and art and refinement generally. 
The Robert Everards and the John Everards, 
and the young folks who, naturally enough, 
find their way into such a circle, are of file 
sort that are to be found in the better London 
suburbs, and still more perhaps in such a 
country town as Ancester, with its river and 
its church. Perhaps some of them are slightly 
idealised, like the curious precocious child 
Elsie, who is unconsciously her brother’s 
guardian angel; and Lionel Blake, who carries 
his belief in plain living and high thinking 
into fanaticism, and who, in the last chapter, 
leaves his country in the height of his fame 
for the sake of a punctilio. But the 
majority of the characters in the story—such 
as Ida, who adores Chopio, and for a time even 
Miss Lilian Rivers; and Jim, the loyal and 
bravo young doctor—are quite real and happily 
fairly numerous, being indeed the salt of our 
social life. Miss Kendall, like every artist 
who photographs us not only as we are, but 
as we are at our best, deserves well of her 
readers. She shows that chivalry, in the true, 
if also small, sense of the word, is quite 
possible even in this period of the nineteenth 
cen'ury; and that what is pure and lovely 
and of good report is still interesting. But 
whether she can write a Meredithian novel 
has yet to be proved; for what will generally 
be regarded as the moBt touching incidents in 
Such is Life —the fatal conflict between the 
strange outcast Evans and the man who has 
ruined his life, and the discovery by Lionel 
that Evans is his father—are not life, though 
they may be melodrama or even romance. 
But Such is Life is better than a good novel— 
it is a book to be grateful for, on the moral 
even more than on the literary side. 

Miss Adeline Sergeant’s progress as a 
novelist is steady. Roy's Repentance is her 
best work. She ought to have taken two 
volumes, and not three, to bring Roy Joscelyn 
and Laurence Erie together; otherwise, no 
fault can be found with this work, regarded 
from the standpoint of the school of fiction to 
which it belongs. Miss Sergeant resorts to 
the device of telling her story in the form of 
personal narratives by the two leading char¬ 
acters in it. This is always risky, because it 
is quite impossible to prevent the one narrative 
from sometimes overlapping the other. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, Miss Sergeant overcomes 
this risk w ith much skill. One finds Laurence’s 
instalment of story a relief from, as well as a 
cOmplenunt to', Roy’s, and vice versa. Then, 


in the construction of the plot, nothing is 
forgotten or lost sight of. Thus Roy’s early 
marriage—which is no marriage—that takes 
place in the beginning of the first volume, 
does duty in the end of the third as an 
obstacle to the union between him and 
Laurence. In the portraiture, too, of several 
of the chief characters in Roy's Repentance, 
especially of the extraordinary Desmond 
family into which Laurence Erie is intro¬ 
duced, there is a touch not unlike that of the 
vanished hand of Charlotte Bronte. Neil 
Desmond, in particular, who is the superior 
fiend and true hero of the story, is a sort of 
Rochester who has allowed the worse elements 
in his nature to triumph over the better; and 
the unfortunate woman who allies herself 
to this monster of moral insanity is a Jane 
Eyre worthy of him. 

In The Freaks of Lady Fortune the author 
of Queenie achieves a considerable success 
of a negative, if not of a positive, character. 
It is in every respect better than any previous 
novel from the same pen—it is an all compact 
story, and it is not written in an unbearably 
effusive style. The plot is not too intricate, 
and its evolution is simplicity itself. To the 
extent of one half, at all events, the story is of 
the oldest. Guelda Seaton—a peasant beauty, 
with Italian and also English patrician blood 
in her veins—is in a moment raised from 
poverty to affluence, and acquits herself in 
“society” as admirably as the Lady of 
Burleigh herself. But Guelda is equal to 
evil as well as to good fortune, and in show¬ 
ing how she is so, her biographer is on less 
familiar ground. She is ousted from her 
position as her grandfather’s heiress by a 
person who represents himself as her long- 
lost unde, and is indeed accepted as such b j 
the grandfather himself. But Gudda is 
neither broken nor bent by this misfortune, even 
although an unprosperous love-affair is added 
to her troubles. Altogether, Guelda Seaton, 
as a portrait of a proud but not conceited, or 
even unduly egotistic, girl, deserves the very 
heartiest commendation. That Guelda’s diffi¬ 
culties are brought to an end in the way 
which most readers of novels appreciate may 
be taken for granted. How this feat is accom¬ 
plished, it would, of course, be unfair to say. 
The love-making in The Freaks of Lady For¬ 
tune is not so successful as it was in inferior 
stories from the same pen. Captain Airlie is a 
poor creature and an indifferent lover, and, 
indeed, is to the less fortunate Duke of Islay 
very much what George Osborne is to William 
Dobbin. The demoralisation of Guelda’s weak 
little brother, Bino, by the pseudo Robert 
Seaton is one of the most successfully 
managed and also most tragic episodes in 
what is—in spite of a good deal of fine writ¬ 
ing, most of which can fortunately be skipped 
—a very good novel. 

The writer of One of the Royal Celts can re¬ 
sort to some of the devices of the popular modem 
novelist. He commands a fair graphic style; 
that is to say, he can describe a mountain or 
a brawling torrent in decent English. He is 
also thoroughly intimate with, andean realise, 
the emotional side of the Celtic nature—he 
can execute a good portrait of a Welsh 
gentleman or an Irish girl. But he is in¬ 
tolerably prolix; at all events, One of the 
Royal Celts Is preposterously and fatally long. 


To make matters worse—at all events from the 
standpoint of the ordinary novel reader—it 
ends in tragedy, which seems unnecessary at 
the best, and is, besides, an inversion of 
poetical justice. One wades through the 
four hundred pages which tell of the moral 
discipline and misfortunes of that heroic 
“gentleman private,” Parry Lloyd, in the 
hope that in the end he will ultimately cir¬ 
cumvent his mortal enemy, Best; or that, at 
all events, he will be allowed to marry the 
girl of his affections. But neither the one 
thing nor the other occurs. Best sends him 
on a dragged horse into the Bayuda sands 
to meet his death, and accomplishes his 
intention; while Gwnyeth Gwyllt is carried 
off by Ali Mustaphs, sheikh of the Bishareens, 
“ into the very heart of the African desert, 
where British foot had never penetrated.” 
The writer of One of the Royal Celts falls, 
therefore, between two stools. He does not 
satisfy the critic by his style, nor does he 
gratify the ordinary patron of the circulating 
library by an agreeable story. It is impossible 
as yet to say whether he has the making of 
even a second-rate novelist in him. 

The line of fiction which Sir Randal 
Roberts has chosen for himself is not the 
highest; but he is sticking to it with a 
tenacity which merits a certain amount of 
success. It is unfortunate that Sard Held 
should be a sequel to Curl and Snaffle, tor 
one cannot read the earlier chapters, at all 
events, intelligently if one is quite ignorant 
of the incidents and personages of that work; 
and it is rather too bad of Sir Randal Roberts 
to expect us to remember the achievements of 
such a personage as George Hazelhurst, 
forger, blackleg, and convict, brother-in-law 
of the late Bishop of Beverley, unde of Mrs. 
Conroy Fitzmurray, and unde, by marriage, 
to Sir Julian Fitzmurray. Hard Held has 
fortunately, however, mystery enough and 
passion enough in itself to attract readers who 
are fond of a stirring plot. It is full of hot 
blood, hot brandy, billiard-swindling, un¬ 
accountable disappearances, intended abduc¬ 
tions, knockdown blows, and the very best 
detective “ business.” That portentous 
scoundrel, George Hazelhurst, turns up as 
Mr. Coulton Asprey, a wealthy and typical 
Yankee, and is very muoh more interesting in 
his assumed character than he is in propria 
persona ; while his former associate and tool, 
Abel Carrick, also comes upon the scene as 
Abel Wilson, and proves the loving and local 
guardian of George Hazdhurst’s daughter, 
Gertrude, in spite of the fact that he had 
robbed George himself of his papers and 
money, and then set a prairie on fire to con¬ 
ceal the robbery. Mr. Boltem, the detective, 
supplies Hard Held with its humour as well 
as with the more exciting incidents in its 
plot, and is indeed very muoh above the 
average of Scotland Yard—at least in fiction. 

It says a good deal for Mr. King that he 
has been able to make a rollicking Irish farce 
out of such an incident as the stealing of a 
man’s clothes while he is bathing without 
descending into coarseness of sentiment and 
style, and even without over-indulgence in 
horseplay. Balaam Noseworthy, a temperance 
lecturer, and Tim Lany, a topical Irish Boy 
and ne’er-do-well of the old species—which one 
regrets to learn is <( extinct as the dodo,” and 
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is “ now shut up in the volumes of Carleton, 
Lever, and Lover are compelled by circum¬ 
stances, over which, however, only one of them 
can be said to have no control, to exchange 
clothes, and with their clothes to exchange to 
some extent their characters and modes of 
conducting themselves as well. It is needless 
to say that this being accomplished — and 
accomplished in Ireland—all sorts of absurd 
complications follow. In particular, Tim 
Lany, in his character of Balaam Noseworthy, 
appears on a temperance platform as “ a 
frightful example,” and delivers a lecture, 
the character of whioh may easily be guessed. 
The examination, in the thirteenth chapter, of 
the supposed Tim Lany before the Kilpaddy 
magistrates is, however, too elaborately and 
ostentatiously funny. “ Post mortum ” and 
“ poet mortal ” for “ post mortem ” are not 
strokes of humour or even of wit. Un¬ 
doubtedly, however, Mr. King has secured at 
least a fringe of Lover’s mantle. 

William Wallace. 


80MB BOOKS ON ROMAN CATHOLIO 
THEOLOGY. 

The Petrine Claims : a Critical Inquiry. By 
R. F. Littledale. (S.P.O.K.) Dr. Littledale 
has produced an exhaustive and dearly written 
treatise upon the question of St. Peter’s primaoy 
among the Apostles, and his Episoopate at Rome, 
which will not easily be superseded It is pub¬ 
lished “ under the direction of the Tract Com¬ 
mittee,” and dedicated, with permission, to 
Bishop Stubbs. The book is a “ corrected re¬ 
issue of a series of articles which appeared in 
the Church Quarterly in 1878-84,” and deals 
professedly with “ the legal aspect of the daim 
laid by the Papacy to sovereign authority over 
the Church Universal.” It only “incidentally 
and subordinately ” touches upon the theological 
side of the matters in debate. Dr. Littledale 
begins with a very full chapter on the “ Legal 
Evidence of Scripture ”; three chapters follow 
on the evidence of Liturgies and Fathers, of 
Conciliar Decrees, and of Church History; 
chap, v. treats the question of Peter’s episco¬ 
pate ; and the three oonduding chapters discuss 
the growth of the papal monarchy, and the 
flaws in its succession. It is unlikely that 
Dr. littledale has succeeded in avoiding 
occasional errors in an inquiry of such vast ex¬ 
tent, and his treatment of some of the Fathers, 
such as Cyprian and Chrysostom, is, perhaps, 
one-sided ; but on the whole his work is 
scholarly and accurate, while it is always in¬ 
teresting and dear. Most Protestants will 
daim mat the conclusions arrived at in Dr. 
Littledale’s first chapter can be discovered by 
any mind of ordinary intelligence after a private 
and unprofessional study of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and will be impatient of the elaborate 
summary of the opinions of the Fathers which 
takes up so many pages of the volume; but 
students of Churoh History will fiud this sum¬ 
mary full of interest. Dr. Littledale’s scheme 
does notallow him to discuss the- important 
question of the worth and authority of the 
opinions of the Fathers when ascertained; he 
merely gives the opinions as condsdy and 
dearly as possible. He has produced a useful, 
careful, and convincing book. 

Authority; or, a Plain Reason for joining 
the Church of Rome, by Luke Rivington 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); Dependence; or, 
the Insecurity, of the Anglican Position, by 
Luke Rivington (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.). 
It is difficult to criticise these volumes. The 
general reader will be much impressed by the 
anxious candour and evident earnestness which 
distinguish them; but he will accuse Mr, 


Rivington of occasional nnoharitableness and 
discourtesy towards opponents who hit him 
hard, and will complain of the intellectual 1 
valetudinarianism—the overanxiety about his 
own spiritual condition—which is the peculiar 
characteristic of the olass of books to whioh 
Mr. Rivington’s belong. Those who have hesi¬ 
tated or are hesitating between the Anglican 
Churoh and the Churoh of Rome will find 
Authority and Dependence of absorbing 
interest; but to the robust Anglican, and, we 
suspect, to the robust Roman Catholic also, 
they will be wearisome. On the general ques¬ 
tion of “ security ” we may point out that Mr. 
Rivington nowhere convinces us that it is a 
state of soul to be coveted by the strong 
man. Seourity can be attained by two 
methods—by the surrender of the private judg¬ 
ment to an external authority, or by the 
attainment of a real communion with Qod. 
Communion with God, to those who have be¬ 
lieved that they enjoyed it, has always 
brought “ security,” whatever the worshipper’s 
creed or religion; but there is no way of insur¬ 
ing the permanence of this conviction of oom- 
munion with God, and no way of silencing the 
sceptic’s denial of its reality. Faith, in the 
Protestant sense of the word, will always be 
needed by the man who wishes to have a 
religion of his own. 

What are the Catholic Claims ? By Rev, 
Austin Richardson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) The late professor of the InstitutSt Louis et 
Brussels supplies, in these short chapters, “The 
Catholio Answer ” to Mr. Gore’s book, entitled 
The Roman Catholic Claims. Mr. Rivington 
writes an introductory essay. The book is in¬ 
tended for Roman Catholics, and will only 
appeal to them. It may, however, be conceded, 
that it will be of assistance to anyone who is 

“desirous to see the chasm [bridged] that exists 
between the strong oonvictions of a good Anglican 
and the faith of the Catholic; ... the one, ever 
seeking to teach his Church her true faith, the 
other, under the power of her magisterium, docile 
and contented.” 

Meditations. By Adolphe Gratry. Authorised 
Translation. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The 
thirteen Meditations which constitute the first 
series here translated were composed by Pdre 
Gratry between the years 1835 and 1840, and 
remained unpublished during their author’s 
lifetime. The second series, consisting of six¬ 
teen Meditations, were written during the 
years 1847-51, on the Gospel of St. John, as a 
preparation towards an elaborate commentary. 
We need not comment on “ the originality of 
thought, the energy of style, the brilliancy 
of a powerful imagination, the depth of Chris¬ 
tian feeling,” whioh the editors in their pre¬ 
face justly declare to be noticeable in these 
Meditations. Pbre Gratry's eloquenoe and 
piety are known to all readers of his works. 
We need only point out that the translators 
have done their work well, giving us a simple 
and vigorous version which retains a great 
measure of the foroe and fervour of the 
original. No thoughtful reader, whatever his- 
creed, can fail to find muoh that is delight¬ 
ful and inspiring in the volume. The 
earlier series is marked by originality of 
thought and vigour, the later rather by 
spiritual beauty and depth. It is muoh to be 
regretted that the proposed commentary is 
only a fragment. 

The Mystic Vine. Translated by 8. J. 
Bales. (Sonnenschein.) To translate and edit 
the Vitis Mystica has been to Mr. Bales a 
labour of love. The treatise has been some¬ 
times printed with the works of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, but cannot with any probability be 
attributed to him. It was intended originally 
for a community of nuns, and was written 
probably towards the end of the twelfth oen- 
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tury. Being a meditation “ on the Passion of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” Mr. 
Bales has translated it for the use of nineteenth- 
century Christians in the hope that it may be 
“usefu 1 and. edifying as a Manual for Lent 
ana PassiontidQ.” This purpose has neoessi- 
tated “ considerable freedom of dealing with 
the treatise, in omissions and in other ways ”; 
but the soholar and student of history will find 
the translation of interest in spite of these 
liberties, and the general reader will be full of 
gratitude to Mr. Bales for the careful taot with 
which he has done his work. The book is 
most daintily bound and printed. 

The Wandering Knight : his Adventurous 
Journey. By Jean de Cartheny. (Burns & 
Oates.) This “ mediaeval Pilgrim's Progress 

. . newly translated into English under 
ecclesiastical supervision, from the edition of 
1572,” has very little in oommon either with 
Bunyan’s Ptlgrim’s Progress, or Edmund Spen¬ 
ser's Faerie Queen, whioh works it has been 
held to have largely influenced. It is a devo¬ 
tional treatise for Roman Catholics, whioh was 
translated into several languages soon after it 
was written, among others into English; but 
the English translation, published in 1580, 
modified the original to such a degree that a 
new version has been felt to be neoessary. 
A- J. H. has not, however, been quite true to 
his original. He has thought it needful to 
“ modify certain passages and forms of ex¬ 
pression ” in deference to modem tastes. This 
will displease the student, but undoubtedly 
renders the . book more suitable to the reader 
for whom it is intended. The translation, in 
spite, of an occasional tendency to clumsy 
latinisms, is unusually careful and idiomatic. 
The notes are learned and interesting; but some 
are very definitely for Roman Catholics only. 
The illustrative quotation—“ of all the Artides 
of the Creed, the primary, greatest, and most 
important is this, I believe in the Holy 
Catholio Church ”—may be instanced as an ex¬ 
ample. The text calls for no suoh comment. 
We would have liked in the prefatory notioe 
some short summary of the life of Jean de 
Cartheny, whioh, we are told, is to be found 
“ in the twentieth volume of the Revue trimes- 
trielle published in Brussels.” This would be 
more interesting to the general reader than 
the oareful list of other translations whioh is 
given. The book is prettily bound. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is not often that the life of a journalist, 
and especially of a journalist who died under 
forty, can afford materials for a formal bio¬ 
graphy. But we are glad to learn that the task 
has been undertaken in the case of James Mac- 
donell, whose work was better known than his 
name in connexion with the Daily Telegraph 
and the Times. His only acknowledged 
writings appeared a few months after his death, 
having been edited by his widow under the 
title France since the First Empire (1879); and 
some aooount of his early upbringing in An 
Aberdeenshire Village Propaf/anda.publiahed only 
a few weeks ago. But the story of his life will 
now be told by his friend, the Rev. W. Robert¬ 
son Niooll, who has had ample documents 
plaoed at bis disposal by the family. The book 
will not only be valuable as tracing the career 
of a brilliant journalist, but will also contain 
reminiscences and notes of many eminent men of 
letters with whom James Maodonell was inti¬ 
mate. It will be published before the end of 
the year by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, illus¬ 
trated with a portrait etohed by M. H. 
Manesse. 

Mb. William Watson has in the press a new 
volume of verse entitled Wordsworth’s Grave, 
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and other Poems. In addition to the title-poem, 
which excited considerable attention when it 
first appeared in the National Review , the book 
will oontain the sonnet sequenoe “ Ver Tene- 
brosnm,” reprinted from the same magazine, 
and a number of hitherto unpublished sonnets 
and lyrics. It will be published almost imme¬ 
diately by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in bis new 
"Cameo Series.” 

Pbof. Schippee, of Vienna, who has been for 
some weeks in England, has finished more than 
liar? hig edition of Dunbar’s poems. He has 
arranged them in chronological order, and pre¬ 
fixed to eaoh a short introduction. Ills three- 
volume work on Hnglish Metres, from the 
earliest time to the present, is to be Englished 
and compressed into two volumes of about 600 
pages each. For it he has re-written his section 
on our alliterative metres. Prof. Schipper’s 
work is ti“» only one whioh treats the whole of 
our poetry. 

The new edition of Mr. _ Alfred Austin’s 
Human Tragedy will be published by Messrs. 
Muffinillim £ Co. on October 15. 

A new novel by Mr. E. D. Blaokmore, entitled 
Kit and Kitty, will be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low in November, in three volumes. 

Messes. Sampson Low will also publish, at 
about the same time, a book in two volumes, 
by Mr. W. Clark Bussell, called Between the 
Forelande, which will tell the story of many 
stirring incidents connected with that stretch of 
Kentish coast—perhaps at the_ same time the 
most familiar and the most histone in Eng¬ 
land. 

The new edition of Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates, to be published in a tew days by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock & Co., will be the nineteenth 
revised issue of that most valuable reference 
book. It has been thoroughly corrected and 
considerably enlarged, ana is calculated to 
comprise about 10,000 distinct articles, and 
120,000 dates and facts, embracing the history 
of the world to the autnmn of 1839. 

The next volume in Triibner’s "Lotos 
Series”—issued both in a small paper and a 
large paper edition—will be Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
The Light of Asia. It will have a portrait of 
the author and other illustrations. 

Me. Lionel P. Cowing, who travelled with 
one companion from Vladivostock to Mosoow, 
between Christmas and February, over the 
snow and the ice of the great Amur Biver, 
will tell the story in Five Thousand Miles ina 
Sledge: a Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia, 
to be published in October by Messrs. Ghatto & 
Windus, with map and illustrations. 

Bow to Catalogue a Library, by Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock as 
the forthcoming volume of " The Book Lovers’ 
Library.” 

Messes. Eglinoton & Co. announce for 
publication by subscription, in a limited 
edition. The Origin of the Irish People, by Mr. 
W. Copeland Borlase. The work consists of 
five lectures dealing with the meaning of the 
Tiamo Erin, the antiquities and folklore of the 
people, and in particular with the faots that 
seem to show an early connexion between Ire¬ 
land and Spain. 

Messes. Petheeiok & Co. have in the press 
a work entitled Australian and New Zealand 
Tales and Sketches, by Mr. Percy Bussell, 
" Anglo -Australian ’’ of the European Mail. 
The volume includes chapters on Tas m ania and 
Victoria, which advanoe certain views on the 
social condition of these colonies likely to excite 
controversy. 

The next three volumes of "The Minerva 
library of Famous Books ” will be a translation 
of Manzoni’s I Prometti Sposi ; Bayard Taylor’s 


veision of Faust, with the whole of the trans¬ 
lator’s copious notes; and a new edition of Mr. 
Alfred Bussel Wallace’s Travels on the Amazon 
and Bio Negro. 

Messes. Haiohabd announce the following: 
Atalanta, vol. 2; a new illustrated edition 
of The Paradise of Birds, by W. J. Oourthope; 
Neighbours, by Mrs. Molesworth; The House of 
Surprises, by L. T. Meade; A Modern Bed 
Riding Hood, by O. A. Jones; In Days of 
Adversity, a novel, by Reginald Lucas ; Ha rd 
Hit, a’novel, by Mortice Cray; and Historical 
Record of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, by Major 
Rowland Broughton-Main waring. 

Messes. Mi tch ell & Hughes have issued 
this week to the members of the Harleian 
Society The Visitation of Shropshire in 1623, in 
two volumes, edited by Mr. George Grazebrook 
and Mr. J. Paul Bylands, the former of whom 
contributed a valuable introduction, giving 
interesting details concerning heralds and their 
duties. Accompanying the volumes are four 
plates, illustrating the seals of the leading 
gentry of the county and that of the town of 
Bridgenorth. 

\Tthh Floebnoe Boubnb : has undertaken the 
arrangements for the reading of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s tragedy of “Lima," with which the 
Browning Society will open its new session sb, 
Friday, October 25, in the Botany Theatre of 
University College, London. 

The Society’s second meeting, on Novem 
her 29, will be given to a discussion of “ Sor 
dello,” whioh students of the poet are begin¬ 
ning to find not so very hard, after all. Prof. 
Alexander’s analysis of the poem is reprinting 
for this, and Mr. W. M. Bossetti will take the 
at the meeting and open the discussion. 

A new blub is in process of formation, with 
the object of providing fortnightly meetings 
for discussion among young men connected 
with, or having an interest in, literature and 
art. The rooms of the dub, which are to be 
in a oentral position, will be fitted up with a 
library, and will be always at the disposal of 
memtera. The hon. secretary is Mr. J. F. L 
Whden, 73, Fellows-road, N.W. 

Pbof. Gubtav Storm has reprinted from the 
Memoirs of the Boyal Society of Antiquaries of 
the North an interesting paper of sixty-four 
pages, written in English, on “ The Vineland 
Voyages.” (Copenhagen: Thiele; Ohneaania ". 
Gammermeyer.) He begins bv discrediting the 
astronomical calculations which have been 
used to place Vineland as far south as Rhode 
Island. He then examines the extant aooounts, 
distinguishing between the early Ioelandio, 
which he regards as historical, and the mythi¬ 
cal embellishments of the later Sagas. Examin¬ 
ing the former in detail, he is disposed to 
identify Helldand with Labrador, Markland 
with Newfoundland, and Vineland itself with 
Nova Sootia and Cape Breton. He argues that 
the descriptions of the sixteenth century are 
consistent with the Ioelandio story of wild 
grapes and wild corn, which latter he^ identifies 
not with maize but with wild rioe. The 
aboriginal inhabitants, called Skrsslings by the 
Icelanders, he would identify, not _ with 
Esquimaux, but with the Indian tnbe of 
Micmacs. Finally, he discusses the legend of a 
“ Great Ireland ” six days sail west of Ireland. 
This he regards as having grown out of an Irish 
tradition about Iceland itself, distorted by Ice¬ 
landic skippers who had heard it in Ireland. 
Altogether, Prof. Storm’s paper is a very valu¬ 
able contribution to a subjeot of perennial 
interest. 

Corrections. —In Prof. Sayoe’s article on “The 
Oriental Congress in S candin avia,” in the 
Academy of last week, for “ Drothingham ” 
read “ Drothingholm ”; for “ Ameu-en-har ” 


read “ Amen-em-hat”; “Ishar” read 

“Istar”; and for “ Likbyanian ” read “Lih- 
hyanian.” 


EARLY ENGLISH JOTTINGS. 


Dr. Fubnivall has sent to press the seoond 
edition of his Book of Quints Essence, which 
is Man's Heaven tor the Early English Text 
Society. 

Dr. Robert von Fleischhackee has 
undertaken to edit for the Early English Text 
Society the short Lapidary in Lord Toflemache’s 
HelmiDgham MS. number 29. “ For the Love 
of Philippe, Kynge of Fraunce, that god hath, 
in his kepynge, was made this boke, that ia 
clepid be boke of stones,” says the MS.; and, 
though the scribe’s writing king with a 
capital K and god with a small g would have 
shocked Dogberry, yet the scribe was doubtless 
a lively man. He ends his copy with 

“ Explicit. Lapidarye l Hutt.” 

And in tyme beb merye • 4 


Dr. von Fleischhackee has sent to press 
his edition of the late fourteenth-century 
Pin glinhing of Lanfrano’s Science of Oyrurgie 
fertile Early English Text Society. He finds 
that Thomas Vioary used Lanfrano freely in 
the first printed English book on anatomy, 
which he published in 1548 tor the students of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of whioh, when 
refounded, he was the first resident surgeon. 


Prof. Vabnhagen, of Erlangen, is happy in 
bis publishers. He has actually found a firm 
in Erlangen and Leipzig who have undertaken 
to bring out in handsome octavos a series of the 
Doctorate Dissertations of his pupils on Early 
Rr.g Uah subjects. Four of these are already 
osSsished at prices varying from Is. 4d. to 2s. 
moh. First comes the interesting poem, “ How 
the Wise Man taught his Bone,” in three 
versions,edited by Rudolf Fischer; next, the 
ourious “Trentalle of Saint Gregory,” m two 
versions, edited by Albert Kaufmann; third, 
an essay by Markus Freudenberger, establish¬ 
ing the undoubted fact—against those ontios 
who have denied it-that Chauoer sometimes 
used only one strong syllable as the first foot 
of his heroic or five-foot verse, as well as of his 
tour-foot (we cannot oonoeive any Englishman 
with an ear disputing it); fourth, the Latin 
original of “The Seven Sages,” with the proof 
that Johne Holland of Dalkeith used Wynkyn 
de Worde’s text of the “ Seven Sages as the 
basis of his “ Seuin Seages Tranalatit out of 
prois in Soottis meter.” The next parts of the 
series will be the Anglo-Saxon fragments of the 
“ Advioe of the Soul to the Body,” from the 
twelfth-century MSS. at Worcester and Oxford; 
a collection of the Proverbs in Chav >er ; an 
Index of the Proper Names in Chauoer, &c. 
All the editions of texts in this series have fuu 
introductions on the language, grammar, and 
metre of the text; and Prof. Vamhagen pro¬ 
mises that henoeforth their syntax shall also be 
treated. Oddly enough, the German Dis- 
sertators, with all their thoroughness, have 
(except Dr. Einenkel and Dr. Kellner) left our 


The Emperor of Austria has the praiseworthy 
habit of giving a valuable diamond ring to those 
doctors of philosophy who, both at school and 
at the university, pass through all their classes 
with the highest distinction—those who are at 
the top throughout their career. The Vieima 
scholar who is editing the ~j_ r 

Degreoant tor the Early English Text Society, 
Dr. Luick, is one of the latest recipients of this 
mark of his Emperor’s esteem. “ Bing-giver 
was a favourite epithet for bid Teutonic heroes. 
The Austrian emperor is surely entitled to it. 
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original VERBS. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

High up around the mountain rock 
Wild sweep the lightning and the storm; 

The spruce grows firm against th« ir shook. 
Stunted and gnarled and rude of form, 

With twisted roots that interlock. 

Bn by the rivulet far below, 

Up from the rioh dark loam and drift, 

Where storms oome not and winds are slow, 
Behold the shapely willow lift 
And sway long branches to and fro. 

Frbdebiok Peterson. 

New York. 


OBITUARY. 

WILKIE COLLINS. 

The death of Mr. Wilkie Collins removes from 
among us the last representative of the great 
school of fiction whose names olnster round 
those of Thackeray and Dickens. It is curious 
to observe how short-lived have been the 
novelists of the Victorian era as compared with 
the poets. Poems by Two Brothers appeared in 
1827, Pauline in 1833 ,* and yet Lord Tennyson 
and Mr. Browning each promise us a new 
volume this winter. But Thaokeray died at 62, 
Dickens at 58, George Eliot at 61,- Anthony 
Trollope at 67, Charles Reade at 70 ; and now 
Wilkie Collins has joined his seniors at the 
comparatively early age of 65. 

William Wilkie Collins was bora in London 
in January, 1824. He was the eldest son of the 
still famous landscape painter William Collins, 
R.A., whose life he wrote in two volumes (1848); 
and there were artistic tastes on the mother’s 
side also. His godfather was Sir David Wilkie. 
His education seems to have been mainly picked 
up on the continent; and after a few years 
passed in a counting-house in the City, be entered 
Lincoln’s Inn and was called to the bar in 1851. 
Needless to say that he never practised, for he 
had already made literature his profession. Two 
years after the biography of his father, he pub¬ 
lished his first novel, Antonina : or, The Pall of 
Borne (I860); and a little later began his inti¬ 
macy with Dickens, which was destined to have 
so great an influence on the careers of both 
writers. If Dickens learnt from Wilkie Collins 
the importance of at least attempting to con¬ 
struct a plot, it is no less certain that Dickens 
taught his Mend and disciple how to combine 
realism with romance and to tinge his fiction 
with a moral lesson. The tendency to melo¬ 
drama, as shown by their theatrical tastes, was 
probably native to both. 

Though Wilkie Collins had been for some 
time a regular contributor to Household Words 
and All the Year Round, he did not step into the 
front rank until The Woman in White began 
to appear in the latter magazine in November, 
1859. ' Armadale was first published in the 
Gomhill in 1866; The Moonstone in 1868; and 
The New Magdalen, in Temple Bar, in 1873. A 
long list of other works stands to his credit at 
the circulating libraries, and even at the present 
time a story from his pen is running in the 
Illustrated London News. But it is safe to assert 
that his future fame will rest upon the four 
novels above named, which display his peculiar 
talents at the best. For just as Dickens and 
Thackeray are unrivalled in their own genre of 
humour and social satire, so Wilkie Collins 
stands at the-head of ■ sensational novelists. In 
boldness of conception, in intricacy of plot, in 
control over the mysterious and the pathetic, 
node of his many imitators can approach him. 
While he often ohose a crime for the subject of 
his story, he always subordinated the repulsive 
details to the general conception of predestined 
retribution, and he never forgot the develop¬ 
ment of character amid the exciting incidents of 
the plot, Though not awriterof the very highest 


dess, he deserves his great reputation, if only 
for the honesty with which he discharged the 
task that lav within his powers. It may be 
added that he took a warm interest in the 
revival of realistic romance to whioh two or 
three of our younger novelists have pledged 
themselves. 

Wilkie Collins died on Monday, September 23, 
at his house in Wimpole Street, after an illness 
of about six months. 


ELIZA. COOK. 

The death is also announced of Eliza Cook, 
the popular poetess of the last generation, 
whose simple verses about the family affections 
won for her a not undeserved reputation in the 
English homes to whioh they were addressed. 
She was bom in Southwark in 1818, and her 
poems first began to appear in various periodicals 
before she was of age. A collected volume 
was published in 1840, under the title of 
Melaia, and other Poems; and from 1849 to 1854 
she issued a Journal bearing her own name. 
Since 1864 she has been in receipt of a pension 
of £100 on the Civil List. For many years past 
Eliza Cook had been in delicate health; and she 
died, quite suddenly, on the night of Monday, 
September 23, at her house, 23 Thornton Hill, 
Wimbledon. _ 

JOHN JACOB THOMAS. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Jaoob Thomas, whose name has oome before 
the public lately as the author of a little book 
(Fisher Unwin), written in reply to tile asper¬ 
sions cast by Mr. Fronde upon the black 
population of the West Indies. But he was 
further deserving of some notice in the 
Academy because of his valuable contributions 
to our knowledge of the French creole dialects, 
and also because of his unselfish and persistent 
efforts throughout his life for the education 
and improvement of his fellow negroes. 

Mr. Thomas was himself a pure negro, 
his parents on both tides having oome mom 
Africa. He was bom in Trinidad in 1840, and 
his native language was the French patois 
introduced into that island from Martinique. 
In the time of his boyhood muoh less attention 
was paid to the education of the negroes in 
Trimdad than is now happily the case. We 
believe that Mr. Thomas received his first 
rudiments of instruction from a Protestant 
clergyman. But he was, in the main, a self- 
educated man; for he taught himself French, 
Spanish, and even Latin and Greek—to such 
an extent as to read all of those languages 
fluently. This linguistic knowledge was exem¬ 
plified in his Theory and Practice of Creole 
Grammar (Port of Spain, 1869), which shows 
not only a complete knowledge of the dialect, 
but also an acquaintance with philological 
principles and methods. When he visited 
England for the first time in 1873, he was 
invited to read a paper before the London 
Philological Society on “ The Peculiarities of 
the Creole Dialect,” whioh won for him the 
complimentary acknowledgment of the dis¬ 
tinguished scholars present. 

But Mr. Thomas's supreme aim in life was 
to elevate the moral and material condition of 
his countrymen; and it was always his great 
regret that his means did not enable him to 
accomplish more than he did in tins respect 
Aided by the patronage of Sir Arthur Gordon, 
when Governor of Trinidad, he occupied for 
several years the post of secretary to the Board 
of Education. And his name will long be held 
in honour in that oolony, not only for the 
example whioh his career gave to his fellow- 
negroes, but also for his simple-hearted 
character and his noble generosity. 

Mr. Thomas never enjoyed robust health; 
and his hard work, his sufferings, and various 


disappointments made him look muoh older 
than his real age. He came to this country in 
the summer of 1888 in order to find a pub¬ 
lisher for Froudactty, the book above referred to. 
In July last, his constitutional illness—phthisis 
—took an acute form; and he died on Friday, 
September 20, in King’s College Hospital— 
not without the attendance iff one of his 
own countrymen, Mr. 0. Frudhomme David, a 
barrister of Gray’s Inn, to whom we are 
indebted for these details of his life. He leaves 
a widow and several children. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES8 AN¬ 
NOUNCEMENTS. 

Theology. —“The Book of Psalms in Greek 
according to the Septnagint," edited by the 
Rev. Dr. H. B. Swete; “Hie Harklean Version 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Chap. XL 28— 
XIII. 26,” now edited for the first time with 
Introduction and Notes on this version of the 
Epistle, by Prof. L. Bensly; “ The Rest of the 
Words of Baruoh: a Christian Apocalyse of the 
year A.D. 136,” the Text revised, with an In¬ 
troduction by J. Rendel Harris, Professor of 
Biblical Languages in Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania; “The Gospel History of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Language of the 
Revised Version,” arranged in a connected 
narrative, especially for the use of teachers 
and preachers, by the Rev. 0. 0. James. The 
“ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges ”— 
“ The Book of Psalms,” by Prof. Kirkpatrick; 
“The Book of Malaohi,” by Archdeacon 
Perowne; “The Epistle to the Galatians,” by 
the Rev. Dr. E. H. Perowne; “ The Epistles to 
Timothy and Titns,” by the Rev. A. E. 

I Humphreys. The “Smaller Cambridge Bible 
for Schools ”—“ The First and Second Books 
of Samuel,” by Prof. Kirkpatrick; “The 
Gospel according to St. Matthew,” tar the Rev. 
A. Carr; “ The Gospel according to St. Mark,” 
by the Rev. Dr. G. F. Maolear. 

Historical and Miscellaneous .—“ The Life and 
Letters of Adam Sedgwick, Woodwardian Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology from 1818 to 1873 ” (dedi¬ 
cated, by spedal permission, to the Queen), by 
John Willis dark and Prof. T. MoKenny 
Hughes, in two vols.; “ The Collected Papers 
of Henry Bradshaw,” including his Memoranda 
and Communications read before the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, with fourteen facsimiles, 
edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson; “ The 

Literary Remains of Albreoht Diirer,” by W. M. 
Conway, with transcripts from the British 
Museum MSS., and notes by Lina Eckenstein, 
with illustrations; “ Canadian Constitutional 
History,” by J. E. C. Macro, Professor of Law 
and Political Eoonomy at Viotoria University, 
Manchester; “The Growth of English In¬ 
dustry and Commerce during the Early and 
Middle Ages,” by the Rev. Dr. W. Cunning¬ 
ham, new edition ; “ Ecclesiae Londino- 

Batavae Archivum,” Tomvs Prim vs, Abrahami 
Ortelii et virorum eruditorum ad eundem et ad 
Jaoobvm Oolivm Ortelianvm Epistulae, 1524- 
1628; Tomvs Seovndvs, Epistvlae et Traotatvs 
oum Reformationis turn Ecclesiae Londino- 
Batavae Historiam Illustrantes 1544-1622, ex 
autographis mandante Eooleaia Londino-Batava 
edidit Joannes Henriovs Hesaels; “ The History 
of Alexander the Great,” being the Syriao 
Version of the Pseudo-Oallisthenes, edited 
from five manuscripts, with an English trans¬ 
lation and notes, by E. A. W. Budge, assistant 
in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum; “ History of 
Land Tenure in Ireland,” bring the Yorke 
prize essay for 1888, by W. E. Montgomery; 
“ The Constitutional Experiments of the Com¬ 
monwealth,” being the Thirl wall prize essay 
for 1888, by E. Jenks; “Political Parties in 
Athens during tile Peloponnesian War,” by L. 
Whibley (Pnnoe Consort Dissertation, 1888), 
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seoond edition; “Lectures on the Science oi 
Education,” by Dr. Francis Warner; “A Short 
History of British India,” by the Rev. E. 8. 
Carlos; “ An Atlas of Commercial Geography,” 
by J. G. Bartholomew, with an introduction by 
Dr. H. R. Mill; “ A Primer of Cursive Short¬ 
hand,” by H. L. Callendar, Fellow of Trinity 
College; “Reading Practioe in Cursive Short¬ 
hand,” easy extracts for beginners—the Gospel 
acoording to St. Mark (first half), “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” (chaps. L-v.), “Alice in Won¬ 
derland” (chap. viL); “Moliere: Les Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules,” with introduction and 

_ j rr • t til_- n fi.1. 


troduction and notes, by Dr. E. G. W. Braun- 
holtz; “ Schiller: Wilhelm Tell.” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Earl Hermann 
Breul. 

Classics, Ac .—“ Sophocles," with critical notes, 
commentary, and translation in English prose, 
by Prof. Jebb: "Oedipus Coloneus” (second 
edition), “ Philoctetes ” ; “ Demosthenes: Lep- 
tines,” edited by Dr. J. E. Sandys; “ Plato: 
Euthyphro,” with introduction and notes by 
J. Adam ; “ Euripides : Iphigeneia in Aulis,” 
by C. E. S. Headlam; “Plutarch: Life of 
Timoleon,” with introduction, notes, and lexi- 
ooi*, by the Rev. H. A. Holden; “Livy, 
Book IV.,” with introduction and notes, by 
H.M. Stephenson; “ Vergil,” edited with notes, 
by A. Sidgwiok, in two vole., vol. L containing 
the text, voL ii. the notes. 

Mathematical and Scientific .—“ The Collected 
Mathematical Papers of Prof. Cayley,” vol. ii. 
(to be completed in ten vols.); “ A Treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry,” by E. W. Hobson; “A 
Treatise on Analytical Statics,” by Dr. 
E. J. Routh; “A Treatise on Elementary 
Dynamics,” by S. L. Loney; “An Elemen¬ 
tary Treatise on Quaternions,” by Prof. 
P. G. Tait, of Edinburgh (third edition); 
“The Elements of Geometry after Euclid,” 
with notes and exercises, edited by H. M. 
Taylor, books i. and ii.; " Arithmetic,” 
by C. Smith; “Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers oompiled by the Royal Sooiety of 
London ”: vols. i.—viii. containing the Cata¬ 
logue of Papers for the years 1800-1873 will in 
future be published at the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press Warehouse (a new series for the 
years 1874-1883 is now in the press); “A 
History of the Study of Mathematics at Cam¬ 
bridge,” by W. W. Rouse Ball; “ The Bala 
Voloanio Series of Caernarvonshire and Asso¬ 
ciated Rocks,” being the Sedgwick Prize Essay 
for 1888, by A. Harker. 

MESSRS. KEG AN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

General Literature. — “ In Cap and Gown: 
Three Centuries of Cambridge Wit,” by Charles 
Whitley; an illustrated edition of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s “ The Marble Faun ”; a sporting 
novel entitled “A Match Pair,” by Ames 
Savile; “The Dead Sailor, and other Stories,” 
by Sir J. C. Robinson; “ Andrewlina,” by 
J. S. Fletcher; the third and fourth volumes 
of the late J. W. Warters’s “ Old Shropshire 
Oak ” ; a third volume of “ Miscellanies,” by 
Prof. F. W. Newman; “The Maxims of 
Francisco Guicciardini,” translated by N. H. 
Thomson; “ British Reason in English Rhymes,” 
being translations of Welsh proverbs, by the 
late H. H. Vaughan. 

Travel. —“Toil, Travel, and Disoovery in 
British New Guinea,” by Theodore F. Bevan; 

“ The Ice Age in North America,” with many 
illustrations, by Dr. G. F. Wright; a new and 
revised edition of Mr. Oates’s ‘ * Matabele Land 
and the Victoria Falls ” ; “ Egypt as a Winter 
Resort,” by F. M. Sandwith; “ Through 
Carnarvonshire with a Knapsack,” being an 
account of the holiday rambles of four school¬ 
mistresses. 


Biography and History. —“ Martin Luther and 
the Reformation in Germany,” by Dr. Beard, 
author of “ Port Royal ” ; “ Major-General 
Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K.C.B., Governor of 
Madras,” by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot; “ Life of 
William Euis,” by E. Kell Blyth; “Thomas 
Davis, the Irish Patriot,” by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy; “Isaac Forsyth, Bookseller of Elgin,” 
by Major-Gen. Macandrew; “ Stafford House 
tetters,” by Lord Ronald Gower, and “ Rupert 
of the Rhine,” by the same author; “Talks 
with Ralph Waldo Emerson ”; a new and cheaper 
edition of “Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ”; and, 
as the first volume in the promised series of 
“Eminent Actors,” “Macready,” by William 
Archer. 

Science. —Two new volumes in the “ Inter¬ 
national Scientific Series ”—“ The Physiology 
of Bodily Exeroises,” by Dr. F. Lagrange, and 
on “ Socialism,” by Prof. Graham, of Queen’s 
College, Belfast; also, a reply to Mr. Romanes 
under the title of “The Origin of Human 
Reason,” by St. George Mivart; “ThePreven¬ 
tion of Measles,” by C. Candler; and the 
Principles of Universal Physiology,” by Dr. 
Oamilo Calleja. 

Theology. —Three new volumes in the ' ‘ Pulpit 
Commentary,” comprising “II. Kings,” by 
Canon Rawlinson; “ II. Chronicles,” by the 
Rev. P. 0. Barker; and “ Revelations,” by Dr. 
Plummer; also, “A Manual of Catholic 
Theology,” by the Revs. Dr. Wilhelm and 
T. B. Scannell; “ Blunders and Forgeries,” by 
the Rev. T. E. Bridgett; and “ The Light of 
Reason,” by 8. S. Wynell-Moyow. 

Speculative. —“Oneiros, or some Questions of 
the Day,” by Christopher Yelverton; “A 
Doubters Doubts about Science and Religion,” 
by a Criminal Lawyer; “The Last Days of 
Olympus: a Modern Myth”; “Music and 
Aotion,” by J. Donovan; "The Welfare of the 
Millions,” by the Rev. F. Minton; “The Land 
and the Community,” by the Rev. S. W. 
Thackeray. 

Poetry. —“Ballads of the North, and other 
Poems,” by Mrs. Hamilton King; “ The Chimes 
of Westminster,” by Maxwell Gray, author of 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland”; an anony¬ 
mous semi-religious book of “Psalms of the 
West”; in the Elzevir Series,” “Verses 
Written in India,” by Sir Alfred Lyall; “A 
New Pilgrimage, and other Poems,” by W. S. 
Blunt; “On Viol and Flute,” by Edmund 
Gosse; “Voices from the Holy Sepulchre,” 
by Alfred Gurney; a new edition of Mr. 
Cordery’s translation of Homer’s Iliad; a 
oheaper edition of Prof. Knight’s “Selections 
from Wordsworth ”; Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
“ Selections from Matthew Prior ” in the Parch¬ 
ment Library. 

Irish. —“ A Key to the Irish Question,” by 
J. A. Fox ; Striking Events in Irish History,” 
by C. F. Dowsett; “ The Treatment of Politi¬ 
cal Prisoners,” by Dr. George 8igerson. 


MR. DAVID NUTTS ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

The fourth volume of the “ Bibliothdque de 
Carabas,” being the “Fables of Aesop, Auian, 
and Poggio,” reprinted from Oaxton’s edition, 
Mr. Jacobs’s introduction will discuss the re¬ 
lation of Greek to Indian fable, and the 
mediaeval spread of the former; also “ Shak- 
spere’s Sonnets,” with introduction and com¬ 
mentary by Mr. T. Tyler, and portraits of Mrs. 
Mary Fitton and the Earl of Southampton, &o.; 
“Lyrical Ballads,” reprinted from the editio 
princeps, with introduction by Prof. Edward 
Dowden; Mr. Tb. Graves Law’s reprint of 
“Christopher Bagshaw’B True Relation,” with 
a full introduction on the relations between 
the secular clergy and the Jesuits in the reign 
of Elizabeth; “ Critical Studies upon ilia 

Tjmaeus of Plato,” with especial reference to 


a recent edition, by Pro/. J. Oooi Wilson; the 
second volume of “ Waifs and Strays of Celtic 
Tradition: Folk and Hero Tales from Argyll¬ 
shire,” taken down in Gaelic, translated into 
English, and annotated by the Rev. D. 
Maclnnes, with additional notes by Alfred 
Nutt; an English version of Mr. Douglas 
Hyde’s collection of Irish Folk and Fairy Tides, 
with notes and introduction by Mr. Hyde, 
and additional notes by Alfred Nutt. In the 
series “ English History from Contemporary 
Writers ” : “ England under Charles IL from 
the Restoration to the Treaty of Nimeguen,” 
edited bv W. F. Taylor; “The Jews in 
Mediaeval England,” edited by J. Jacobs; “The 
Days of Saint Thomas k Beoket,” edited by 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton. “ Scotland under 
James IV.,” edited by G. Gregory Smith, bring 
the first volume of “Soottish History from 
Contemporary Writers”; “ Historical Scarabs,” 
figured and commented upon by W M. Flinders- 
Petrie; “A First Aryan Reader,” edited by 
G. A. Schrumpf; exercises to accompany Mr. 
Eve’s “ School German Grammar.” 

Mr. Jacobs’s edition of “ Howell’s Familiar 
Letters,” Dr. Buelbring’s edition of Defoe’s 
“Compleat Gentleman,” and the second volume 
of Dr. H. O. Sommer’s reprint of “ Malory’s 
Morte Darthure,” will, it is hoped, be ready 
this winter. 

Mr. Nutt also announces the following re¬ 
prints, which will form the beginning of a new 
series, the “ Tudor Library,” under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Andrew Lang: “PolyphiliHypnero- 
tomachia; or, the Strife of Lone in A Dreame,” 
from the original of 1592, with a selection of outs 
from the Italian original of 1498; “Daphnis 
and Ohloe,” from the original of 1587 in the 
Huth Library ; “The Lyfe of Pious, Erie of 
Myrandula,” by Sir Thomas More, fromWynkyn 
de Worde’s edition; and “ Painter’s Palace of 
Pleasure,” from Haslewood’s edition. 


MB. EDWARD STANFORD’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

A eevised and enlarged edition (bring the 
third) of the quarto form of the “ London 
Atlas of Universal Geography,” containing 46 
maps; a series of 36 “ Charts of the Constella¬ 
tions,” by Arthur Cottam, on which each con¬ 
stellation (with one exception) is shown com¬ 
plete on a single chart, and cm a much larger 
scale than in other modem star maps; “The 
New Far West and the Old Far East,” an ac¬ 
count of recent travel and observation along 
the line of the Canadian Pacific and Manitoba 
and North Western Railways, thence to Japan, 
China, Ceylon, &c., by W. Henry Baroeby; 
translations from the German by Lieut.-Col. 
Walford of Prinoe Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingel- 
fingen’s two works on “Infantry” and 
“ Cavalry,” completing, with the recently pub¬ 
lished “ Letters on Artillery,” the series of the 
Prince’s Letters on recent “Operations of 
War ”; an account of a recent “ Tour in the 
Eastern Caucasus,” by the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby,” including an exploration of the great 
Wall of Derbend, with sketches of the peoples 
of Daghestan, their (customs and language; and 
a volume of “Mathematical Papers,” set since 
the new regulations came into force at exami¬ 
nations for admission into Sandhurst and at the 
Militia Literary Examinations, with answers, 
by W. F. Austin and J. V. Elsden. 

THE B.P.C.K.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ Diseases of Plants,” by Prof. Marshall Ward; 
“Time and Tide: a Romanoe of the Moon,” by 
Sir Robert S. Ball; “ The Story of a Tinder 
Box,” by Dr. C. M. Tidy; “Aristotelianism,” by 
the Rev. J. Gregory Smith and Mr. W. Grundy; 
“ Diocesan History of Carlisle,” by Richard ft. 
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Ferguson, Chancellor of Carlisle; “ Natural 
History of the Animal Kingdom,” translated by 
W. F. Kirby from the German of Prof. Von 
Schubert, part i., Mammalia, part ii, Birds, 
part iii., Beptiles, &o.; “Toilers in the Sea,” 
by Dr. M. C- Cooke; “ Wayside Sketches,” by 
F. Edward Holme; “A Sketch of the History 
of Europe from the Beginning of the Boman 
Empire to the Present Day,” by A. B. Bopes; 
“ Crown and Sceptre: a West-Country Story,” 
by George Manyule Penn; “Harry Wilde: a 
Tale of the Brine and Breeze,” by Dr. Gordon 
Stables; “ A House to Let,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth; and “ The Zoo,” second series, by the 
late Bev. J. S. Wood. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Busman, B. Emile Zola, Alphonse Daudet u. andere 
Maturalisten Fraukrelotio. Dresden: Pierson. 

IK. 

Smox, H. Ztegelbauwerke d. Mittelalters u. der 
Benalssa n oe in Italian. Berlin: Wasmath. 100 M. 
THAJOf, A. Von Kiel his Samoa. Nach eelnen Biielen 
hng. a. organs* y. O. Thamm. Berlin: Conrad. 
1 m. 60 Pf. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

AlPaaiiU, E. Fragments de la version thdhalne de 
reoritare (andsn testament). Paris: Bouillon. 
16 tr. 

Tsxts v. Untereuchungen znr Qesobichte der alt- 
ohristllchen Lltteratur. VI. Bd. 1 Hit. Der 
Paallnlsmos d. Irenaens v. J. Werner. Leipzig: 
Htnrlohs. IK. 

HISTORY, BTC. 

BowmouBB. E. La Troie de Sohllemann, nne n6oro- 
pole 6 Incineration 6 la manure awyro-baby lonienne. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann. 6 If. 

Flags. Jacques. Etudes critiques sur I'histoire du 
Droit Romatn an moyen age. Paris: Laroee. 8 fr. 
Gaabdpisbbb, L. Histoire du oanton de Nenobltel 
sous les rota de Prueee 1707-1848. Leipzig: Grand- 
pierro. 4 11. 

Mobbl-Fatio, A. Etudes sur l’Espague. *• Bdrie. 
Paris: Bouillon. atr. 80o. 

Bckwabz, W. E. Brieie u. Akten zur Gescbiohte 
Maximilians IL i.ThL Paderborn. 4 M. 80 PI. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dtbpbl, L. Handbuoh der Lanbholzknade. 1. Tl. 
Monoootyleae u. Sympetalae der Dlootyleae. 
Berlin: Parey. 16M. 

IOOiroOBABU oonohiologioa mediterranea vivente e 
terzlaria. I. Studi snl gen ere Soalaria, pel March. 
Ant. de Gregorio. Turin : Loesoher. 6 fr. 
SAXKunro der grleoblsohen Dialekt-Inschniten. A 
Bd. 8. Hit. Die argivisohen Insohrlften, bearb. v. 
W.PreUwlts. SM. 40 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bbttobch, H. Die Aegrptologie. Bin Grundriss der 
agyptisobea Wiseensohafc. i. Abth. Leipzig: 
Steirioh. 10 M. 

Voss, B. Die Natur in der Diohtung d. Borax. 
DOsseldorf: Voes. 1M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT. 

September 34,1859. 

I beg you to grant me space for a few 
remarks on Dr. Lightfoot’s paper in the last 
number of the Academy upon “The Mura- 
torian Fragment,” in which be refers to a criti¬ 
cism of mine upon its anthor’B use of the First 
Epistle of John. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s treatment of the Fragment is 
highly interesting as an academic exercise, and 
bis suggestion that it is a translation of a Greek 
original written in yerse is striking, if not con¬ 
vincing. Dr. Lightfoot, I think, goes too far 
in saying that 

“ the general opinion is that the document was 
written in Greek (though this view has been ques¬ 
tioned by Hesse, who has found followers in Cas¬ 
par!, Salmon, and others), and that we possess only 
a not very skilful, though literal, translation, 
gTeatly corrupted, however, in the course of trans¬ 
mission. I cannot doubt that this view is 
correct.” 

It is true that a large number of critics agree in 
this view of a Greek original; but in addition to 
those mentioned by Dr. Lightfoot, the names 


of Credner, Block, Wieseler, Reuse, Volkmar, 
Mayerhoff, Hamack, Overbeck, Steekhoven, 
and others may be cited as maintaining that the 
Fragment was originally written in Latin. 
Tisohendorf did not pronounce himself definitely 
either way. I merely refer to this in passing, in 
order to point out that the supposition of trans¬ 
lation must not be too freely advanced in ex¬ 
planation of peculiarities. 

The matter regarding which I desire to speak 
is the following. The Bishop of Durham 
says: 

“ Again, the author of Bupemitural Religion (ii. 
p. 385) accuses the writer of this Canon of going 
so far as to ' falsify ’ the words of St. John's First 
Epistle in his zeal to get evidence for the 
apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. He 
was a clumsy blunderer, if this were his 
design; for his abridgment has considerably 
weakened the force of the original. But his motive, 
I believe, was much more innocent. He had to 
squeeze the language of the Epistle into his own 
verse-; and accordingly he wrote (as represented by 
hie translator): 

“ dicena in semetipeum quae vidimus ooulis 
nostris et auxibus audivimus et manus 
noatrae palpaverunt haec scripsimua vobis, 
which may have run in the Greek,” &c., &c. 

And Dr. Lightfoot immediately proceeds to 
other passages. If this were all, my accusation 
against a harmless poetaster would seem both 
crnel and unfounded ; for I presume that the 
subtle, but important, alteration of the Epistle, 
as woll as its condensation, is here explained 
“ oi k olS‘ fans," as merely due to the exigencies 
of rhythm. But this is not all; and when we 
look at the context a very different complexion 
is given to the variation. The author of the 
Fragment gives the following acoount of the 
composition of the Fourth Gospel (as amended 
by Hilgenfeld): 

“ Quartern evaugeliorum Johannis ex dlsolpulis 
Cohortantlbus condlscipulis et episoopls suis 
dixit: Oosieiunate mihi odie triduo et quid 
caique fuerit revelatum alterutrum 
nobis enarremus eadem nocte reve¬ 
latum Andreae ex apostolls ut reoognos- 
centibus cunctis Johannes suo nomine 
cuncta deecriberet et ideo licet varia sin¬ 
gulis evaugeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen divert creden- 
tium fldei cum uno ac principal! spiritu de- 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de nativi- 
tate de passione de ressurrectione 
de conversatione cum discipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius adventu 
prlmo in humilitate dispectus quod to- 
it secundum potestate regal! prae- 
clarum quod foturum cat quid ergo 
mirum si Johannes tam constanter 
singula etiam in eplstulis suis proferat,” &o. 

which may be rendered: 

“Thefourth of the Gospels, of John, one of the 
disciples. To his fellow-disciples and bishops 
urging him he said: * Fast with me to-day for 
three days, and let us relate to each other that 
which shall be revealed to each. 1 On the same 
night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the 
apostles, that, with the supervision of all, John 
should relate all things in his own name. And, 
therefore, though various principles (principia) are 
taught by each book of the Gospels, nevertheless 
it makes no difierence to the frith of believers, 
since, in all, all things are declared by one ruling 
spirit concerning the nativity, concerning the 
passion, concerning the resurrection, concerning 
the intercourse with his disciples, and oonoeraing 
his double advent; the first, in lowliness of estate 
which has taken place ; the second, in regal power 
and splendour, which is still future. What 
wonder, therefore, if John should so constantly 
bring forward each thing (singula) also in his 
Epistles,” &c. 

And then follows the passage quoted above 
by Dr. Lightfoot: 

“ Saying, in regard to himself: That which we have 
seen with our eyes, and have heard with our ears, 


and our hands have handled, these things have we 
written (scripsimus) unto you." . 

This, is the point at which Dr. Lightfoot 
stops, and it most be noted that whether we 
take “ scripsimus ” or lyptyontv, be attributes 
the variations in the quotation from the Epistle 
to the deliberate effort of the writer “ to squeeze . 
the language of the Epistle into his own verse.” 
But unfortunately he not only squeezes the 
language, but alters it. The epistle has: 

“ And these things we write {ypXpoptr) unto 
you, that ourjoy may bo fulfilled,” which the 
author of the Fragment alters to: “These things 
have we written (scripeimus—Dr. Lightfoot 
iypd<lmfur) unto you ”; and having so altered it, 
not from muddled memory, nor as a “ clumsy 
blunderer,” he immediately proceeds to draw 
the following important inference from the 
altered passage: 

" sic enim non solum visorem se et auditorem 

sed et scriptorem omnium mirabilium domini 
per ordi— 

nem profltetur.” 

“ For thus he professes himself not only an eye¬ 
witness and hearer, but also a writer of all the 
wonders of the Lord in order.” 

It is easy to imagine the description which 
would be given of this proceeding in a oourt of 
law, if it were applied to legal documents or 
evidence. Dr. Lightfoot has resisted the temp¬ 
tation to translate all this curious legend into 
Greek verse; but merely seleots the few innooent- 
looking lines quoted above, and neither refers 
to the previous context nor to the argument 
based upon the altered quotation, which j ustifies ' 
my accusation. 

Tbe majority of critics, with slight differences 
of opinion as to the particular formof scepticism 
regarding the Fourth Gospel to which these 
passages are addressed, agree in thinking them 
distinctly apologetio, ana with an eye to ex¬ 
plaining the peculiar expressions at the close of 
the Gospel, John xxi. 24-25. Into this I shall 
not go, nor need I state the argument of Credner 
and others that the author here distinguishes 
John the disciple, who wrote the Gospel and 
Epistle, from John the apostle, who wrote the 
Apocalypse. 

This ancient fragment is of great interest in 
connexion with the New Testament Canon at 
the end of the second and beginning of the 
third oenturies ; but it is of still greater general 
importance, as illustrating the manner in which 
the glamour of apoatolioity was attached to 
Gospels which they obviously did not possess in 
a more direot and historical way. Little or 
nothing was known of their authors or the cir¬ 
cumstances of their composition, and pious 
imagination supplied what was wanting. 

The Author of Supernatural Religion. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

University College, Liverpool: Sept. 30, 1889. 

I have read with great interest Mr. John 
Fleming’s two letters in the Academy on this 
subject, and I hope you will grant me spaoe 
for some remarks on what I take to be the main 
points of his argument. 

This is not a matter of personal right or 
wrong, though I feel that something must be 
said from the point of view of those students 
of Old Irish whom Mr. Fleming censures; and 
Mr. Fleming, having for some time, as editor 
of the Gaelic Journal, made himself an advo¬ 
cate of the cause of Modem Irish, must he pre¬ 
pared to acoept the responsibilities of that 
position. I believe that a dear statement of 
the great difficulties under which students of 
Irish at present labour may do something to 
bring about a better state of things. 

Every one who is familiar with the history 
of Irish studies, since Zeuss first put them on a. 
scientific basis, will agree with two of Mr. Flem- 
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big’s points— viz., that most students ot Old and 
Middle Irish are deficient in their knowledge 
of the living language, and that this deficiency 
proves a serious drawback to their work. So 
far as I know, there is bat one man now living 
who oan bring a thorough knowledge of the 
modem language to bear upon the elucidation 
of the older language and literature; and I 
may be permitted to express my deep regret 
that he seems to be so little in dined to let the 
world profit by his unique knowledge. All 
other students of Old and Middle Irish possess 
professedly but a more or less scanty know¬ 
ledge of the modem language. So far, Mr. 
Fleming is right. But he is certainly wrong 
in saying that any Celtic scholar despises or 
disregards the modem language. One and all, 
they have shown themselves fully alive to its 
importanoe, and have eagerly made use of any 
means at their disposal to aoquire some 
familiarity with it. Unfortunately, however, 
suoh means are very difficult to obtain. At 
present, the only way to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the modem language would be 
by a prolonged stay in the various parts of 
Ireland where the language is still spoken, t.e., 
Munster, Connaught, and Donegal—a stay not 
of weeks or months, but of years. This few, 
if any, will be so fortunate as to aohieve. Yet, 
at present, there are no other means; for 
modem Irish has no literature. It is not, like 
Welsh, read and written by the majority of the 
people. The people have songs and tales in 
abundance, but they are not collected and pub¬ 
lished. With the exception of the Gaelic 
Journal, and some American periodicals which 
give a column or two to Irish, there are no 
papers or prints in the vernacular published. 
But worse than that, there are no handbooks, 
either grammars or dictionaries, that fully and 
oorrecuy represent the living language. 
O’Reilly’s great work, to whioh Mr. Fleming 
gives so much praise, cannot at best be termed 
a dictionary of the modem language, the power 
of speaking which its author never attained. 
If we had but a complete dictionary of the 
living language with the phrases and idioms in 
which it abounds, Mr. Fleming may rest 
assured that he would not so easily catch Irish 
scholars tripping. 

Now, who is called upon to do this work ? 
Surely, those who alone oan do it, and from whom 
for many decades it has been expeoted. And 
so long as they neglect to fulfill this just ex¬ 
pectation, they should not lightly censure those 
who, in the face of great difficulties, attempt to 
accomplish another task—a task which properly 
belongs to Irishmen too, but which they have 
long completely handed over to foreigners—the 
editing and translating of their great and 
unique mediaeval literature. If the spirit of 
nationality, which is at present reasserting it¬ 
self in Ireland, has any vitality in it, it cannot 
surely long remain indifferent to a heritage to 
which at least it can lay undisputed claim. 

Kuno Meyer. 


THE COLLEOTIO CANONUM HIBEBNEN8IS. 

Cambridge: September SO, 1880. 

There is one point in Dr. MacOarthy’s 
letter (Academy, November 3, 1888) as to 
whioh it would be desirable to have a more ex¬ 
plicit statement. 

He says: “ Respecting Cucuimne, Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw strangely took him for the compiler of the 
well-known penitential bearing that name.” 
It is the expansion of that word “ strangely ” 
that I desiderate. What is known of the oom-, 
piler of the Penitential whioh puts suoh an 
identification out of the question r Mr. Brad¬ 
shaw merely suggested that the two compilers 
might “ be looked upon as possibly identical.” 

As I am writing on this subject, I may just 
refer to Dr. MacOarthy’s suggested emendation 


of the entry: “Hucusque Ruben,” &c. Are 
there other instances of suoh entries being begun 
in Latin and ended in Irish ? 

d>. 


THE THIRD BASQUE BOOK. 

Ban Remo: Sept. 18,1888. 

Mr. E. S. Dodgson’s notice about the original 
oopy (or oopiea) of Deohepare’s poems is rather 
confusing. As I could not well believe that M. 
Maisonneuve possessed a oopy without my 
knowing it, I wrote at once to him ; and the 
answer was, as I expected it to be, that he did 
not possess it. How is it that your corre¬ 
spondent examined the ‘‘latter two copies,” 
t.e., the copy in the Bibliothdque de 1’Arsenal 
and the other one belonging to M. Maison¬ 
neuve P I have seen one copy at the Bibliottrique 
Nationale, rue Richelieu, and I thought it was 
the only complete oopy known. Further on 
Mr. Dodgson says: “ The little volume in 
question oontains firstly: the first Basque 
Kalendar. . . .” He speaks now of one volume. 
Whioh of the three copies (if three there be) 
contains this kalendar P Or is there only one 
that oontains it? If I remember well (it is 
long ago) the oopyin theBibliothdque Nationale 
does not contain it. I hope M. J. Vinson, who 
lives in Paris and is about to publish a biblio¬ 
graphy of the Basque language, will put us 
right. 

W. Van Eys. 


cokayne’s edition of ‘‘hali mbidbnhad.” 

8 St. George’s Blurs, N.W.: September 18.1888. 

In the Academy of August 10 last was a 
complaint that the late Oswald Cokayne—a 
man devoted to our earliest literature and the 
“ skin-books ” (as he called them) in which it 
was written—had left out the word “ held ” on 
p. 21,1. 28 of his edition of Hali Meidenhad for 
the Early English Text Society. 

Knowing that he had printed a modern 
English version of his own opposite the print 
of the older MS. text, I felt sure that this would 
show at once that the dropping of the “ held ” 
was the result of some accident in printing; 
but, bring then in the country, I could not 
prove it. Now, however, with my books 
again, I have turned to Ookayne’s text, and 
have found the by-ohanoe-dropt old “ held ” 
translated by “ kept ” on the opposite page: 

“ and thank him [God] heartily that his power 
kepi them chaste in purity.” 

Cokayne had, therefore, the MS. “ held ” in the 
oopy and proof from which he translated. That 
it is not in the volume as issued is, I believe, 
his misfortune, and not his fault. His sad 
end should save him from needless blame. He 
was hardly used in life, 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


SCIENCE. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers. 
By John P. Mahaffy and John H. Bernard. 
New and Completed Edition. Vol. I.— 
The Kritik of the Pure Reason explained 
and defended. Vol. II.—The Prolego¬ 
mena translated, with Notes and Appen¬ 
dices. (Macmillan.) 

Seventeen years have elapsed Bince the pub¬ 
lication of the first instalment of Prof. 
Mahaffy’s well-known commentary on Kant. 
It now appears in a cheaper and handier 
form, and completed by the assistance of Mr. 
Bernard, who has supplied the portions deal¬ 
ing with the Transcendental Dialectic and 
Doctrine of Method. He seems to have done 
the work of compression and simplification 
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in a very satisfactory way; but in all bis 
share—apart from occasional foot-notes—he 
has only ventured on three short paragraphs ot 
comment. One (p. 255), as to (he implication 
of the absolute subject in the Categorical 
Syllogism, does not strike the present writer 
as very happy; another (p. 340), on the 
ontological proof of the existence of the 
Deity, is, perhaps, somewhat too concise. 
Conciseness is, indeed, the “note” of 
the book, which, in its completed form, 
ought to do as much for the study of 
Kant as a concise commentary can. Bat it 
may well be doubted if that is very much. 
Kant is very hard in the expositions of other 
people, hard in an English translation, and 
least hard in his native German. It would 
be absurd to depend for a knowledge of 
Aristotle’s Ethics on a compressed and re¬ 
arranged abstract: will Kant fare any better ? 
As a supplement to the text, however, the clear 
abstract here presented is most valuable. 

But really to grapple with the difficulties 
of Kant, the ordinary student requires the 
stimulus of some polemic interest. Now, the 
only element of Dus nature here is supplied 
by the old controversy with Prof. Kuno 
Fischer, whose recent Kritik of Kant {o.g., 
p. 95) shows, as Prof. Mahaffy says, “ that 
the arguments brought forward have not 
penetrated bis mind” (Pref., p. viii.). We 
gain no new light from this edition on the 
well-worn question, “"Was Kant an idealist 
in the first edition of the Kritik and a realistic 
in the second 'l ” Prof. Mahaffy’s contention 
seems to come to this: that he was consistently 
a problematical realist, but less realistic 
than Prof. Kuno Fischer maintains, even 
in the Refutation of Idealism. The impartial 
reader, seeing that much more stress is laid 
on the activity of mind (generally) in the 
first edition, and on the passivity of sense in 
the second, may be inclined to say that any 
realism indicated in the first edition (as Prof. 
Mahaffy maintains, ii., p. 209, note) is very 
problematical indeed. But the question is, 
perhaps, too special for any but the regular 
Kantian scholar, and is now too thoroughly 
threshed out for him. For the student of the 
history of modem philosophy, the important 
thing is less what Kant thought himself than 
what he made others think. 

The book has, however, lost one of its most 
characteristic features. The first edition was 
probably best known by its vigorous attack on 
the association-psychology of Mill and Bain 
(first ed., chap, iv.); and a passage in the 
preface, retained in the present edition, 
suggests part of the original intention: 

“The influence of Grote and J. S. Mill, and 
the constant appointment of Mr. Bain as a 
state examiner in philosophy, brought this 
way of thinking into undue prominence. All 
the youth of this country have been crammed 
with Mr. Bain’s handbooks, and have neither 
time nor inducement to read an antidote. We 
must, therefore, look to the universities for a 
fair hearing, and trust that there at least 
enlightened teachers will not aocept as true 
what the state has made fashionable” (vol. i., 
p. viii.). 

A striking illustration of the change that 
has oome over English philosophy since 1872 
is afforded by the sentence succeeding this in 
the new edition: 

“A polemical chapter on the Association School, 
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whioh appealed in former edition of this 
work, has been omittedi *e the controversy may 
now be regarded as obsolete.” 

It may well be doubted, however, if em¬ 
piricism is now so prevalent among “ the 
youth of the country,” as Prof. Mahaffy still 
appears to think. Certainly, both in England 
and abroad, there are indications of a fusion 
of opposing views and a new departure (in 
Mr. Bosanquet’s Logic, Mr. Alexander’s Moral 
Order and Progrett, and Prof. Seth’s last work, 
for instance). And at Oxford, assuredly, 
empiricists, “ crammed with Mr. Bain’s hand¬ 
books,” are extremely unlikely to be found 
among the candidates for the final classical 
school, though candidates who have paid any 
attention to the text of Eant are hardly more 
common. The best men seem to be saturated 
with a kind of dilute extract, compounded of 
Lotze, Eant (in Green’s solution), and a very 
alight trace of Kegel; hut it is extremely im¬ 
probable that half-a-dozen of them in any year 
could answer the simplest question on any part 
of the Kritik later than the Deduction of the 
Categories. So it will probably continue to be 
until Oxford institutes a specialised school of 
philosophy—an institution of very doubtful 
value. And things are probably not very 
different elsewhere, even in Scotland. Tet 
the study of Eant, “the A B C of modem 
philosophy,” was never more required than 
now. 

The second volume contains a revised 
version of Prof. Mahaffy’s well - known 
translation of the Prolegomena, which is 
not at all likely to be superseded by 
its younger rival, that of Mr. E. Belfort 
Bax, and some passages of the first edi¬ 
tion (and Eant’s reply to Garve’s critic¬ 
ism) which tend to support Prof. Mahaffy’s 
view of Eant’s realism. So indispensable is 
the Prolegomena for Eant’s central doctrine 
that it may be said, without any disrespect to 
the first volume, that the second is the more 
valuable part of the present work. 

James Saumarez Mann. 


NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF ULSTER.* 

i. 

The bulk of these annals, which relate chiefly, 
though by no means exclusively, to the north 
of Ireland, was compiled in the fifteenth 
century from older documents; but the 
Bodleian copy (Bawl. B. 489) extends from 
A.D. 431 as far down as a.d. 1588. f The 
text of the portion of this MS. whioh deals 
with the first seven hundred years was pub¬ 
lished in 1826, with a Latin translation, by 
Dr. O’Oonor, in the fourth volume of the Rerum 
Hibemicarum Scriptoret; but, with the excep¬ 
tion of the second volume of that work, this is 
probably the most inaccurate book ever printed. 
The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury were, therefore, well justified in 
authorising another edition, and they naturally 
plaoed the publication under the direction of 
the Council of the Boyal Irish Academy. The 
Council employed the best native Irish scholar 

* Amdla Uladh (‘' Annals of Ulster ”), otherwise 
Atmala Benoit (“ Annals of Senat ”): a Chronicle of 
' Irish Affairs, from a.d. 431 to a.d. 1540. Edited 
by W; M. Hennessy. Yol. I., a d. 431-1056. 
(Dublin: 1887.) 

t The first page is now Illegible, and the leaves 
dealing with the yean 1132-54 have been lost. 
There are no entries for the yean 1542-48,1550, 
1552-83, and 1585-87. 


then living, and the result is the volume under 
notice. 

The text now published is certainly a great, 
indeed an immense, improvement on O’Oonor’s. 
It is based, for the most part, on a MS. 
(marked H. 1. 8) in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. So far as regards the years 
ad. 431-1046, this MS. differs so little from the 
Bodleian oodex that both may be regarded as 
copies made from the same original. One of 
the many proofs of this is that the oopyists 
often make the same mistakes. The Dublin 
MS., no doubt, contains several scraps of verse 
which are not found in the Bodleian MS.; but 
there is nothing to show whether these were 
added by the scribe of the former oodex 
or omitted by the scribe of the latter. To 
judge fromihis contemptuous remarks in pp. 92, 
116, and 587, the editor seems to think them 
additions. Facing the text is an English 
translation; and footnotes not only point out 
many of O’Conor’s blunders, but supply a mass 
of information relating to the persons and 
places mentioned in the text. 

Having reoently finished a careful collation 
of O’Conor’s text with the Bodleian MS., I feel 
myself to some extent qualified to criticise this 
new edition. The following remarks deal, first, 
with the text; secondly, with the translation; 
and, thirdly, with the footnotes. 

X. THE TEXT. 

The Council has, in deferenoe to a popular 
sentiment, used the so-called Irish character 
for printing not only the Irish, but the Latin, 
of the text. It has thus not only deprived 
itself of the power of indicating extensions of 
contractions (whioh in the oodioes are numerous 
and sometimes doubtful), but given rise to 
many printer’s errors, almost inevitable when 
Irish types are used. The following list of 
these errors is probably incomplete. 

Pp. 4, L 3, pegni, read regni; L 26, ndhaen- 
droma, r. Naenaroma; 40,1. 17, orethmainne, 
r. Oremtbainne; 44,1. 15, cat, r. cath; 46, L 3, 
iphse, r. ipse; 50,1. 1, claraineooh, r. olarai- 
nech; 1. 9, oecessit, r. cecidit; 52,1. 23, aingili, 
r. aingil; 56, 1. 15, Tuaatan, r. Tuatan; 62, 
L 12, aeu, r. ane; 68, 1. 13, Ercaae, r. Ercae; 
76,1. 17, Augustinis, r. Augustinus; 92, L 7, 
moritus, r. moritur 118, L 10, quiesoerunt, 
r. quiesonnt; 126, 1. 9, Aporcroosan, r. Apor- 
orosan; 150, L 4, nerotum, r. nepotum; 208, 
L 11, an, r. ar; 240, 1. 17, Erumon oabbas, 
r. Ernmono abbas; 288, L 7, oumuento, r. cum 
uento; 1.11, ined, r. med ; 324, L 22, Geallaigh, 
r. Geallaigh; 334,1. 12, ababd, r. abbad; 360, 
L 12, Patpioii, r. Patricii; 384,1. 3, Hibemaim 
r. Hiberniam, 1. 10, stootticarum, r. Sootti- 
carum; 436,1. 22, eo, r. ei; 438, 1. 14, deceit, 
r. deccsi ; 518, 1. 11, iardom, r. airdom; 528, 

1. 17, gaUiab r. gallaib; 636, 1. 10, Ghisto, r. 
Christo. 

In p. 652, 1. 2, Leobelein, and in p. 584, 
1.19, uaoighi, are perhaps editorial, not typogra¬ 
phical, errors. The former should be LeoWem, 
as in the Bodleian codex,* final n beooming m 
as in menibrum, from W. memrvm = membrane. 
The latter should be rut oighi = the na Sghe of 
BawL B. 489. 

What are oertainly editorial errors in the 
text are: 

1. Wrong divisions of words.— n-Oendroma, 
p. 32, 1. 11, n Oendroma, p. 488, 1. 11, read 
Noendroma(— Noindromo, p. 134, L 8). Mic u, 
pp. 70,1. 8; 88, L 2. Mic U, pp. 174, I. 10; 
182, L 15; 268, 1. 19; 332, L 2. Mice U, 
pp. 228, 1. 13 ; 248,1. 5. This ancient word 
(common in the Book of Armagh and the 
Sohaffhausen Adamndnfjis rightly printed maccu 

* This is Leobhailim in the MS. of the Annals of 
Loch C6, i. 24, n. 5. 

t The ancient inscription of Inis an Ghoill 
in Lough Corrib should probably be read “Lie 
Luguffidon macu [or maccu, notmaooi!] Menueh.” 


in p. 216, L 12. In pp. 376, L 15, 408, L 4, 
416, L 5, and 424, L 10, the adverb fridcfgid 
“hostildy" (be., frith-aigid), is printed fri 
daigii, and misrendered “ with fire” or “by 
fire.” In p. 478, L 2, ind lan-tadchoir, 
literally “ of the complete return,” an 
appropriate name of the cycle of Yiotorius, is 
printed ind lantad choir, and rendered by “of 
the ‘ just completion.’ ” But compare the 6g- 
thathchor, of which the gen. sg. occurs in the 
Annals of Innisfallen, 7a 1, and in Tigeroaoh 
ad annos 1 and 31. The articulated preposi¬ 
tions are also bisected. Thus, dart na, p. 472,/ore 
na, pp. 356, 392, 496,650 ,/rit in, p. 434, it naib, 
p. 408, lot na, p. 436, riot na, p. 496. As the t 
belongs to the article, these words should be 
printed (as they stand in the MBS.) dartna, 
forma, fritin, &c. Combinations of pronouns 
are treated in the same cruel way: thus, li a 
m-brathair, “by their brother,” p. 170, L 10, 
where the combination is triseoted. Compound 
nouns are also divided without even a hyphen 
to connect the segments. Thus, bo ar, pp. 246, 
248, no choblaeh, p. 446, prim mind, p. 518, 
uatal hacart, p. 659. The worst of these errors 
is in p. 88,1. 13, where the name Eoaed (com¬ 
pounded, like Eogam, Eolang, with eo = avi) is 
not only bisected, but the Latin anno is inserted 
between the halves, the result being Eo[anno] 
Aed “ In the same year Aedb.” 

2. Wrong junctions of words.— Auiliuin , 
p. 202, L 1, translated by “ of Ailivin,” should 
be aui Liuin, “of L4n’s grandson” or “de¬ 
scendant ”; ,H. Berodeirgg, p. 242, L 1, should 
be Haue Bero deirgg, “ grandson of Bir derg,” 
i.e., " Bed-spear ” or “ Bed-spit ” (bir = Lat. 
oeru). Compare Bir-derg mao Buain, LU. 
98a. Minnbairenn, p. 144,1. 11, translated by 
“of Minnbairenn,” should be Minn Bairmn, 
“ of Menn of Bairiu ”; and Mailembracho, p. 92, 
1. 19, should be Mailt mbracho, where mbracho, 
better mracho, the gen. sg. of mraich “ malt,” is 
cognate with the Gaulish brad, a white grain 
“ ex quo oerevisia confioitur,” Duoange. 

3. Wrong extensions of contractions.—Of 
these mistakes the commonest is abbaid, given 
as the gen. sg. of the t-stem abb, “ abbot,” in ppf 
74, 210, 328, 432, 500, 562, 574, 578. In each o. 
these cases the Bodleian MS. (and doubtless the 
Dublin oodex also) has ab. or abb., with a 
stroke after b. Bead abbad or a5 ath, as in 
p. 426, L 3. So, in p. 342, L 6, tuaicert is 
given as a gen. sg. Bead tuasorirt. Conversely, 
in p. 404, L 5, righfiled a gen. sg., is given as 
a nom. sg. Bead rigfilf. The oommon oon- 


a nom. sg. Bead ngfiit. The oommon con¬ 
traction Ih.u is extended in pp. 304 and 500 as 
Ihetu, whioh is neither Latin nor Irish. The 
Irish contractions bit. and embl. are extended 
into the Latin bittexNlit and embditmut, p. 506. 
They represent the Irish loan-words bisea; and 
emblesim. The man’s name, written Scorn in 
the Oxford (and probably in the Dublin) oodex, 
is printed Scomn, p. 658, L 14. It should be 
SoomaeA, as in O’Donovan’s By Fiachrach, 
p. 336. 

4. Erroneous alterations. — In p. 308, at 
the year 816, both MSS. state that S. Colomb- 
dlle’s community went to Tara do etemine Atda, 
that is, “ to excommunicate Aed,” the over¬ 
king of Ireland, who seems to have abetted 
the murder of their abbot. The editor, not 
understanding the seoond of these words, 
changes it into etcuine, and translates “to 
curse Aedb.” But etemine is = ttcoimne, which 
in H. 2, 16, ool. 105 is glossed by etcoimnigud. 
In the Lebar Breoo, p. 260b, 1. 28, it is spelt 
eecomna. In p. 178,1. 6, the last name is 
Mrachidi, not m[E]raehidi. In p. 244, L 9, 
the Dublin MS. has the Uiniaui, the Bodleian 
Finniaui. The editor prints Uiniani ; but the 
true readingis Vinniavi, the gen. sg. of Finni- 
avus — Old Br. Vinniau, Ir. Findia. Other un¬ 
lucky changes seem to be in p. 432,1. 26, when 
airdi groindi, translated by “horrid signs,” 
should probably be Ar di graindi “ destruction 
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o! grain”* (it is ardigraindi in the Bodleian 
oodex, with no division of words); in p. 308, 
1. 10, where the Latin etellae has apparently 
replaced the Irish itelle of BawL B. 489; and 
in p. 610, L 9, where Acher na traight[>i\ech 
(“A. of the footmen”) is changed into Acher 
ua Traightech. 

6. Unoorreoted scribal errors are men, p. 110, 
1. 10, rendered by “stuff,” which should be 
min “ meal ” ; foigaiUnaig, p. 328, which should 
probably be foigiallnaig; ctnnlai 376, whioh 
should certainly be cennail “a collection of 
heads,” the .aoo. sg. of cennal , Book of Leinster, 
106b, 40, where we are told that in the Croeb- 
derg, one of the houses of the Bing of the 
ITlaid, they kept “ the heads (in chennal) and 
the accoutrements (na fuidb),” soil, of their 
vanquished foes. Cak;aidh, p. 330, leg. 
Calgaigh, gen. sg. of Oalgach = the Galgacue of 
TacituB; inguin, p. 434, L 18, leg. imguin 
“ mutual slaughter,” as in p. 612,1. 8 ; remaib, 
p. 464, L 6, leg. remaid or roemaid, the perf. 
sg. 3 of maidim “ I break” ; altaib, p. 476, 1. 
8, leg. dtaib or almaib; and earth “ bad,” p. 
612, X 4, leg. eaich. The “reti secessit” of 
p. 36, 1. 3, like the reeticuit of the Book of 
Armagh, ff. 11a 1, 14'a 1, seems for recieedt, the 
Irish spelling of requiescrt, as in the Annals of 
Looh C4, i., p. 63, n. 6. In p. 432,1. 19, for do 
iotcadh diait we should probably read do loscadh 
do theinid di art “was burnt by lightning,” lit. 
“ by fire from heaven.” Compare the similar 
entries at the years 822, 996, and 1019. 

Whitley Stokes. 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue of the Pioturee in the National 

Gallery. Foreign Schools. (Printed for 

the Trustees.) 

The public have lost nothing by waiting some 
eight years for the revised edition of the 
Catalogue which the learned guardian of the 
national pictures has at last given to the 
world. Its perusal makes it at once evident 
that he has produced an entirely new work, 
constituting an important, and in many 
respects an original, contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of art. It contains, indeed, a synopsis 
of almost everything that the rival schools 
of criticism have discovered or suggested since 
the publication of Messrs. Crowe and Caval- 
caselle’s important series of works on Italian 
and Flemish art established a solid basis for 
modem research, whether operating by way 
of development of statements and theories 
then tentatively put forward by the well- 
known historians of art—as is the case with 
the newer Berlin School—or proceeding by 
way of correction or modification of the 
results arrived at by them—as is the case 
with the militant group which centres round 
the daring and brilliant Giovanni Morelli, of 
Milan. 

Sir Frederick Burton’s volume can com¬ 
pare on at least equal terms with the best 
of the foreign Catalogues—those of Berlin and 
Dresden in their most recent editions. The 
descriptions given of the English national 
pictures, their history and provenance, do not 
always rival in completeness those furnished 
in the German works; and, above all, there iB 
not systematically displayed that uncompro¬ 
mising impartiality in indicating rival or di¬ 
verging attributions, which makes the foreign 
manuals above referred to specially valuable 
to the student as well as to the general 

* It is true that grainne , grainde generally means 
only “ granulum”; but see O’Davoreu, sw. 
ruadan and tuilK / h . 


public. On the other hand, the biographies 
of the artists contained in the English 
handbook are fuller and less dry in their 
statement of fact than those of any 
modem Catalogue. They show the justest 
and most enlightened appreciation of all 
that recent research has discovered, or 
tentatively put forward; while the learning, 
technical knowledge, and fine taste of the 
author enable him to digest and to re-state in 
an original form the contributions to art- 
history of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and to add much of his own that is remark¬ 
able for subtlety of appreciation, and for a 
sympathetic glow of enthusiasm kept within 
bounds by the nicest discrimination. It 
might, indeed, be alleged that Sir F. Burton’s 
work is too entirely a statement of personal 
preferences and appreciations in art, too sub¬ 
jective and too enthusiastic in style for a dry 
catalogue raieonni , of which the essential 
qualities have always been held to be a cer¬ 
tain calm impartiality and impersonality of 
tone, and a power of stating fact in an unin¬ 
cumbered form. To this, however, it may be 
replied that the author has evidently intended 
to make the new volume to the full as much 
a concise manual of painting and dictionary of 
painters as a mere list of works now existing 
in the national collection; and in this effort he 
has certainly achieved high success, since no 
better general guide to the study of schools of 
painting of similar modest dimensions exists 
than the catalogue in its newest shape. Its 
personal and unconventional tone, if not usual 
or strictly orthodox in a publication of the 
class to which it belongs, supplies a stimulus 
to the Btudy of the works with which it deals. 
So original and admirable a rieumi as that 
given in many instances of the method and the 
standpoint, both intellectual and technical, 
of great and representative men must 
afford real assistance to those desirous of 
approaching the study of the old masters 
from the right point of view—that is their 
own, not necessarily ours. 

Sir Frederick Burton has wisely relied 
very largely, though by no means slavishly, 
on the discoveries and the organised system 
of Signor Giovanni Morelli (Ivan Lermolieff) 
as embodied in his epoch-making book —Die 
WerJce Italienischer Meieter in den Gallerien 
von Milnchen, Dresden, und Berlin, and deve¬ 
loped in the critical writings of his followers, 
and especially those of Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni. 
At the same time full attention is given to 
the views of the Berlin school, as chiefly ven¬ 
tilated in the writings of the learned and 
many-sided Dr. Bode; these serving often as 
a corrective to the soaring audacity and happy 
intuition which, at least as much as soundness 
of system and scientific accuracy, are the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the Milanese explorers in 
the history of art. The internecine warfare 
waged by these opposing phalanxes of modern 
criticism somewhat unduly blinds the adver¬ 
saries engaged to the great and undoubted 
merits which they respectively possess; and 
it is here that an interested but unprejudiced 
onlooker may Btep in, as Sir F. Burton has 
done, and establish the balance of achievement 
resulting from the labours of the contending 
parties; wisely abstaining in a work like the 
present from taking sides on certain burning 
questions which may still be considered as 
undecided. Neither have independent and 
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intermediate writers— 88 .the editor of 
Vasari’s Live*, Signor Jfuaoesi; the young 
and brilliant archaeologist, Signor Adolfo 
Venturi; and the indefatigable Dr. Jean-Paul 
Richter—been neglected; while, as might 
have been expected, the older authorities, in 
so far as they have not been superseded, have 
been fully consulted and utilised. In the 
department of the earlier Flemish art the 
labours of Mr. Weale and of M. Henri 
Hymans are duly recognised; while it is 
somewhat curious that, among the numerous 
authorities cited in connexion with Rubens, 
there is not found that of M. Max Rooses, 
the conservator of the Plan tin Museum at 
Antwerp, and the chief modem authority on 
the subject. Dr. Abraham Bredius and Dr. 
Bode are duly recognised as prominent autho¬ 
rities on the Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century. 

The passion of Sir Frederick Burton 
for the Italian schools of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is well-known; and, 
although he has expended in the execution of 
every part of his labour of love the same un¬ 
tiring pains, it is naturally in connexion 
with these branches that his individuality 
and in Bight are most apparent. As especially 
remarkable, no less for fairness and accuracy 
than for literary charm and aptness of expres¬ 
sion, we would point to the biographies of 
Pietro Perugino, Bartolommeo Montagna, Cor¬ 
reggio, Titian, Moretto da Brescia, Paolo 
Veronese, and, in quite another direction, Rem¬ 
brandt ; though many others as excellent, if less 
striking, are to be found in the new edition. 
Considering the writer’s acknowledged ten¬ 
dencies, it is curious, on the other hand, to find 
that the biography of Sandro Botticelli is, 
though appreciative, unduly condensed; no at¬ 
tempt being made to establish the distinctive 
characteristics of the successive phases through 
which his style passed, and the as yet im¬ 
perfectly defined but still manifest influence 
which he exercised over the early Florentine 
school of engraving being passed over without 
mention. We should have imagined, too, 
that in the art and the artistic temperament 
of Tintoretto-or, if the author prefers it, 
Robusti—he would have found just the sub¬ 
ject to stimulate his powers; yet, if we mis¬ 
take not, but little has been added to the old 
paragraph on Titian’s great rival, which 
merely repeats the ordinary commonplaces on 
the subject. 

Sir Frederick Burton has been so wisely 
bold, when the occasion warranted, in meta¬ 
morphosing Zoppo into Cossa, Bramantino 
into Foppa, Titian into Palma Vecchio, and 
Leonardo into Luini, that it is somewhat dis¬ 
appointing to find him in other instances more 
timid or more reticent in abolishing certain 
designations of pictures consecrated by time 
or usage. Almost alone among European 
collections the National Gallery rejoices in 
the possession of two genuine, though much 
injured, works by Piero della Francesca, or 
dei Franoeschi; and it is, therefore, unneces¬ 
sary from any point of view to attribute to 
the great Umbro-Florentine the two female 
portraits in the National Collection which are 
catalogued under his name. The curious 
stippled execution of the highly and 
somewhat mechanically wrought profile 
called “Isotta da Rimini” (588) has 
little or nothing in common with the subtle 
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technique of Piero, ■while the magnificently 
conceived if curiously executed “ Portrait 
of a Lady” (758) is of purely Florentine 
origin, and with its hardness of outline and 
modelling and its severity of aspect resembles 
a Pesellino “ writ large.” It is by analogy 
to the profile portraits of Federigo do Monte- 
feltro and Battista Sforza in the Uffizi that 
these and many kindred works are attributed, 
to the painter; but beyond some similarity of 
conception, they have really but little in com¬ 
mon with those well-authenticated portraits by 
Francesca. Among the works given by the 
catalogue to Botticelli, at least three might 
have been frankly attributed to his bottega, 
these being the “ Holy Families ” (Nos. 226 
and 782) and the “ Venus and Cupid,” of 
which latter painting other examples exist 
in the Louvre and elsewhere. In connexion 
with the great “Assumption of the "Virgin ” 
purchased from the Hamilton Palace col¬ 
lection, and painted for Matteo Palmieri— 
of which an interesting account is given in 
a foot-note—it might at least have been in¬ 
dicated that very grave doubts have arisen 
whether it can be attributed to the brush of 
the master himself. Dr. Bode has boldly 
declared it to be altogether foreign to Botti¬ 
celli, and to have been executed by an anony¬ 
mous follower of Verrocchio, to whom he also 
gives, among other works, a large altar- 
piece in the Berlin Gallery, and the important 
“ Vierge Glorieuse ” in the Louvre, which is 
there attributed to Cosimo Rosselli; and this 
last attribution has been lately taken into 
account by the authorities of the French 
national collection. But he does not in 
any way get rid of, or even attempt to 
attack, the strong evidence extant in favour of 
the work having issued from the studio of 
Botticelli. Until this has been successfully 
done, the master must be held responsible for 
the general conception of the great altar-piece, 
although it is pretty evident that he had 
little, if any, share in its execution. The 
general arrangement and scheme of colour 
are apparently his, while the technique is 
coarser and less accurate than that of his 
representative works, and the types of the 
angels and patriarchs are other than he 
would have made them. The crowning 
group of the Saviour with the Virgin contains 
a pronounced reminiscence of Filippo Lippi’s 
great “Coronation of the Virgin” in the 
Accademia of Florence. Sir F. Burton had 
some time since,' in re-labelling many of the 
pictures, accepted the theory long since put 
forward by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
and lately elaborated by Dr. Bode and Dr. 
Bayersdorfer, that the “ Holy Family ” (296) 
and the “ Tobias with the Archangel” (781) 
belonged not to the Pollajuoli or their en¬ 
tourage, but to the school of Verrocchio; but 
in the catalogue he is more reticent, and puts 
them down more vaguely under the head of 
“ Tuscan School.” The question is one of 
considerable importance, seeing that there 
belong manifestly to the same family im¬ 
portant pictures in the Accademia of Florence, 
the Turin Gallery, the Berlin Gallery, the 
Staedel Institut of Frankfort, and the collec¬ 
tion of the late Alessandro Castellani; and 
in our opinion the Berlin school have in this 
particular instance maintained their position, 
successfully disposing of the assertion that 
the works in question came from the studio 


of Piero Pollajuolo. Certainly neither the 
great masterpiece of the two Pollajuoli in the 
national collection, nor the typical works by 
Piero Pollajuolo alone which are to be found 
at Turin and S. Gimignano, show much affinity 
either of type or conception to the group of 
works above-mentioned. 

In the admirable account given of the 
life and works of Bartolommeo Montagna, 
the director has, following a plan which 
we cannot help wishing he had more often 
adopted, pointed out that the “ Madonna and 
Child ” (802) has by some critics been attri¬ 
buted (as we think with much reason) to Gio- 
vsnni Speranza. He might at the same time 
have called attention to the fact that the other 
“Madonna” (1098) has by some competent 
authorities been given to the Vicentine painter 
Buonconsiglio, railed II Marescalco. "While 
justly extolling Montagna’s masterpiece at 
the Brera, and enumerating other works of 
importance by him, Sir F. Burton fails to 
mention a picture of still greater individuality 
and charm—the now disjointed altar-pieoe of 
which the various fragments are still in the 
church of SS. Nazzaro e Celso at Verona. 
Of this the wings—showing on the right hand 
the youthful patron-saints of the Church, and 
on the left St. John the Baptist, with another 
saint, wearing episcopal robes—have hardly 
again been equalled by the painter. 

We cannot, of course, expect the director to 
discredit in his own Catalogue the beautiful 
version owned by the National Gallery 
of the “ Vierge aux Rochers,” seeing that 
its ascription to Leonardo himself is 
supported by much internal evidence and 
accepted by the great majority of the German 
critics; but attention might at least have 
been called to the fact that Senator Giovanni 
Morelli, with his faithful lieutenants Dr, 
Frizzoni and Dr. Jean-Paul Richter—in 
agreement on this particular point with M, 
Gruyer and most of the French authorities— 
repudiate altogether the authorship of Da 
Vinci himself, and hold the English example 
to be a meritorious studio performance, 
executed, perhaps, under the eye of the 
master. It is impossible on the present 
occasion to enter into a discussion of the 
rival views; but it may at least be pointed 
out that—as will at once be seen from 
juxtaposition of photographs reproducing the 
two versions—the example of the Louvre is, 
of the two, earlier and more Florentine in 
aspect, firmer and more searching in modelling; 
while that which adorns the National Gallery 
of a more pronouncedly Milanese aspect, 


is 

with more of the smorfia and the mystery 
which characterise that phase of the master’s 
practice. 

"We hold that Sir F. Burton has done 
wisely in refraining from raising in an 
aoute form the burning questions which 
during the last ten years, have agitated the 
world of criticism in connection with the 
biography of Raphael. We feel bound, how¬ 
ever, to protest against the statement that 
the beautiful “Vision of the Knight” 
belongs “probably to the time when the 
painter was with Perugino.” We should 
have imagined it possible either to agree with 
Morelli in placing the little gem circa 1498 
in the pre-Perugian period, when Sanzio was 
under the influence of Timoteo Viti; or, as 
others have done, to allot it to the period of 


•mergence from Perugino’s school—circa 
1504; but surely no work of the first period 
displays a more entire freedom from the 
peculiar manner of the capoeouola as dis¬ 
tinguished from the general Umbrian charac¬ 
teristics of the whole province. 

In the department of early Flemish and 
Dutch art there has been of late years some¬ 
what less of discussion than with the Italian 
schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies. However, the catalogue takes suffi¬ 
ciently into account that which has recently 
been acquired in this direction; there being, 
perhaps, displayed in this branch of the sub¬ 
ject a greater boldness in accepting attributions 
and suggestions still under discussion than 
appears in dealing with the earlier Italian art. 

would be interesting to learn on what 
special grounds the author now gives without 
comment to Roger van der Weyden himself 
the “Deposition” (664), and the “Mater 
Dolorosa” (711), and “Ecce Homo” (712), 
none of which can unhesitatingly be accepted 
as from the master’s own brush. In the list 
of his most representative works no mention 
is made of those highly important specimens— 
the “ St. Luke painting the Virgin ” and the 
triptych of the “ Adoration,” contained in the 
Alte Pinakothek of Munich. Sir F. Burton 
■ts that the “Reading Magdalen” of 
the National Gallery (654), rightly cata¬ 
logued as of the later school of Van der 
Weyden, is undoubtedly by the unknown 
master who painted the three great panels— 
representing respectively “ St. Veronica,” 
the “ Virgin and Child,” and (in grisaille) 
the “ Trinity ”—formerly in the Abbey of 
Flemalle in Belgium, but now in the Staedel 
Institut at Frankfort. To our mind, how¬ 
ever, nothing is less certain than this ascrip¬ 
tion. The question is of some importance, 
seeing that the panels in question are among 
the masterpieces of the earlier Flemish art. 
Without sacrificing a particle of the searching 
realism, the intensity of pathos of that art, 
and without any admixture of southern or 
foreign influence, they attain a peculiar 
majesty and an impersonality of aspect which 
are hardly again to be found in works belong¬ 
ing to the same school and period. We must 
go south of tho Alps to find a type more noble 
in its severity than that of the aged Veronica; 
while nowhere does a more sublime repre¬ 
sentation of the Trinity exist than this 
grisaille, which, in accordance with the 
fashion of the Low Countries in dealing with 
the outer panels of large altar - pieces, 
simulates a group sculptured in grey 
stone. The “Magdalen” of the National 
Gallery, which is chiefly remarkable for 
its delicate and exquisite colour, and 
for the enamel-like quality of its surface, 
shows little of the decision and “ authority ” 
which marks the design of the Flemalle 
wings; the peculiar pipe-like folds in which 
the long green robe folds bear little or 
no resemblance to the draperies of the larger 
work, which break in altogether different 
fashion; while, on the other hand, with 
all the breadth and exquisite finish of exe¬ 
cution which this last reveals, none of its 
component parts have the charm of colour of 
the less masterly example in our national 
collection. 

The curious discovery recently made (and 
first published in the Athenaeum) that the 
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birthplace ol Wans Memlinc was Mayenoe 
came apparently too late to be inserted in 
the Catalogue; and this is the more to be 
regretted seeing that it confirms the hypo¬ 
thesis of the text—based on the German form 
of the name Hans, in lien of the usual Jan— 
that the painter was of German origin. It may 
be pointed out that the great votive picture 
of the “ Virgin and Child,” adored bv donors 
accompanied by a numerous family ana follow¬ 
ing, here stated to belong to Count Duchatel in 
Paris, has for some years past been in the 
Louvre, to which it was bequeathed (or pre¬ 
sented), with other works of first-rate import¬ 
ance, by the widow of the owner. The state¬ 
ment, with regard to the “ Portrait of a Man ” 
(943), that it is assumed to be a portrait of 
Memlinc himself in the costume of the Hospital 
of St. John at Bruges is surely somewhat mis¬ 
leading, seeing that Sir Frederick Burton, by 
ignoring—as he very rightly does in the 
painter’s biography—the old legend of his 
origin and adventures, tacitly gives that 
legend up. The portrait in question—which 
bears date 1462, that is, before any well- 
authenticated work by Memlinc—has of late 
years been very generally attributed to Dierick 

In connexion with the biography of Jan 
Gossaert, of Mabuse, it may be pointed out 
that the fine “ St. Luke painting the 
Virgin,” which is cited as an example of his 
later, Italianised manner, is not now, as stated 
in the catalogue, in the cathedral of Prague, 
but in the new picture-gallery of that city, of 
which it forms the chief ornament. The 
ascription to the master of two out of the 
three works brought forward as typical spe¬ 
cimens of his earlier and more Gothic style 
is open to much question. The beautful 
little “Enthroned Madonna” of Palermo— 
of which, by the way, a very perfect copy 
of the same size as the original has been 
made for the Arundel Society—has been 
lately ascribed, not without solid ground, to 
Jacob Comelissen, of Amsterdam, by whom 
important works of kindred style exist in 
the Naples Museum, the Berlin Gallery, and 
elsewhere in Germany. 11 The Madonna by 
the Fountain ” of the Ambrosiana at Milan is 
too weak and hesitating in execution to be an 
original from the hand of so searching and 
precise an executant as Mabuse; and it is 
very doubtful whether even the conception 
of the work can be attributed to him. In the 
Corporation Gallery of Glasgow there exists 
a replica of the picture, which is perhaps the 
original, seeing that—if a judgment can be 
formed from a photographic reproduction—its 
finish is higher and its technique more masterly 
than that of the Milan example. Another 
painting of very similar motive, but different 
colouring, is No. 841 in the Germanic Museum 
of Nuremberg. 

A high authority on early Flemish art, 
M. Henri Hymans, has stated that the figures 
in the “Crucifixion” (715) given to Joachim 
Patinir, and of which the landscape is un¬ 
doubtedly his, are by the painter’s friend, 
Qtwntin Matsys. Unquestionably these 
figures differ much in colour and execution 
from those contained in such other examples 
of Patinir in the National Gallery, as the 
"Nun” (945), or “The Visit of the Virgin 
te St. Elizabeth ” (1082); but the picture at 
present hangs too high for careful examina¬ 


tion. A much more striking instance of the 
collaboration of the two painters is to be 
found in the beautiful “ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,” which is No. 63 in the Germanic 
Museum of Nuremberg, and is there given to 
Patinir alone. In this the peculiar blond 
harmony of the colour, the exquisite delicacy 
of the execution, and the type of the saint, 
all furnish strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that the more celebrated master 
assumed in this case the lion’s share of the 
work. 

We must reserve for a future occasion the 
consideration of that portion of the Catalogue 
which deals with the art of Holland and 
Flanders during the seventeenth century, and 
with the French schools, as vet too scantily 
represented in our national collection. 

Claude Phillips. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will open an exhibition 
of original drawings in black and white at the 
Polytechnic Institute, Begent Street, for three 
weeks, beginning on Wednesday, October 23. 
The exhibition will include the series of draw¬ 
ings specially made in the Mediterranean by 
Messrs. J. McWhirter, John L. Fulleylove, 
W illiam Simpson, Edward T. Compton, Charles 
Wyllie, W. H. J. Boot, John O’Connor, and 
others, to illustrate the forthcoming work, The 
Picturesque Mediterranean ; and also the draw¬ 
ings of Eastern soenery made by Mr. Henry 
A. Harper, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
to illustrate Dr. Geikie’s Holy Land and the 
Bible. 

Messes. Sampson Low announce the follow¬ 
ing six new volumes in their illustrated series 
of “ Great Artists The Barbizon School, by 
Mr. J. W. Mollett; George Cruikshank, includ¬ 
ing Thackeray’s essay on his genius from the 
Westminster Review ; Adrian van de Welde, and 
other Landscape and Marine Painters of Hol¬ 
land, by Mr. Frank Cundall; Memorials of 
Midready, collected by Mr. Frederic G. 
Stephens; David Cox and Peter de Wint ; and 
Nicholas Billiard, Peter Oliver, and other 
Miniature Painters of the English School. 

The annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Geart Britain will be opened next 
Monday, September 30, in the gallery of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
Pall Mall East. On Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Saturdays the exhibition will be open in 
the evening from 7 to 10 p.m.; and on every 
Monday evening transparencies will be shown 
with the society’s optical lantern. 

The Camera dub will also open on Friday 
next, October 4, the fourth of its series of 
“ one man ” exhibitions in its rooms in Bedford 
Street. The exhibition this time will be of 
landscape pictures taken by Mr. H. P. Robinson, 
of Tunbridge Wells, who occupies probably 
the foremost position in this branon of the 
art. 

In connexion with photography, we may 
further mention that the Camera and the 
Photographer' 1 Diary will henceforth be pub¬ 
lished by Mr. James Blackmore, at 55, Chan¬ 
cery Lane. 

The annual exhibition of students’ works 
will be held at the School of Art, Birkbebk 
Institution, on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week. 

The council of the American Institute of 
America have now issued an appeal for funds 
to enable them to excavate the site of Delphi 
The total expenditure is estimated at 80,000 
dollars (£16,000). 


MUSIO. 

PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

The second part of the conoert at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre last Tuesday evening 
was devoted to Wagner, and some of the 
favourite excerpts from his works were ad¬ 
mirably rendered by the band under the skilful 
direction of Signor Bevignani Particularly 
would we mention the ensemble playing in the 
Walkiiren Ritt, and the delicacy of the wind 
in the prelude to the third aot of “ Die Meia- 
tersinger.” The enthusiasm with whioh the 
various pieces were received may astonish 
musicians who are inclined to think that 
Wagner’s music is a thing of the past, and that 
it owes whatever of success it may have had to 
the polemical activity of the master and to the 
wild enthusiasm of his followers. Wagner is 
now becoming popular with the masses. 
Seiior Albeniz played Schumann’s Pianoforte 
Conoerto, and gave an exceedingly good render, 
ing of the first two movements. The tone was- 
at times,perhaps, somewhat cold, but throughout 
the player seemed modestly to keep himself in 
the background. The finale was far less satis¬ 
factory; the passages were not always dear, 
and the phrasing was not sufficiently delicate. 
Sefior Albeniz reoeived much applause. M. 
Henri Marteau played the last two move¬ 
ments of Max Bruoh’s Violin Concerto in G 
minor in an artistio manner: the finale was 
given with great spirit. The principal vocalists 
were Mrs. A. Marriott and Mr. A. Marsh. 

On the following evening there was a c lassi c a l 
programme at Covent Garden, in which Men¬ 
delssohn had the lion’s share, for it induded 
his Pianoforte Conoerto in G minor, performed 
in a sound, if not striking, manner by Mias 
Florence Wand, the Italian symphony, “ The 
War March of the Priests,” and “ If with all 
your hearts.” The last was sung by Mr. 
Stubbs, who has a very good voice. His ren¬ 
dering of the favourite air was, however, not 
altogether a classical one. The programme 
induded a charming Minuet for strings from 
Handel’s opera, “ Berenice ”—a work produoed 
at Covent Garden 152 years ago. Mdme. 
Valleria sang a “ Meditation on Bach’s Second 
Prdude,” by Gounod, containing a good deal 
of the French, and but little of the German, 
oomposer. It is quite in the style of the well- 
known “ Ave Maria,” built on the first Pre¬ 
lude, but the melody is not nearly so character¬ 
istic. Mdme. Patey sang Handel’s “ Ombra 
mai fu.” Both ladies were encored. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The thirty-fourth series of the Saturday 
ooncerts at the Crystal Palace will oommenoe 
on Saturday, October 19. There will be nine 
concerts before and deven after Christmas. 
The following novdties are announced: A 
New Cantata, “ St. John’s Eve,” by Mr. F. H. 
Gowen; a Ballad, “ Landkjending ” (Op. 31), 
by E. Grieg, for male chorus, baritone ado, 
and orchestra; and Mr. Hamish MaoCunn’s 
Cantata, “ Bonny Kilmeny.” Of instrumental 
works, a Symphony in B flat (Op. 60), by Dr. 
Bernhardt Soholz, a Symphony in A by Mr. F. 
Lamond, and a Rhapsody by M. E. Lalo. 
Mdme. Roger-Midos, the pianist, will appear 
at the first concert, and Mr. Lloyd will be the 
vooalist. 

Mb. Alfred Littleton (Novello & Co.) 
has accepted an invitation to join the commit¬ 
tee of the Royal Choral Society. The Novdlo 
Oratorio Concerts will, therefore, oease to exist; 
and the older sodety will produce a certain 
number of new works that would otherwise 
have been brought out by the Novello Choir. 
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The Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Ac., may he addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

National Defence. Articles and Speeches. By 
Lieut.-General Sir E. Hamley. (Black¬ 
wood.) * 

“ Enolahd is a huge fortress with a great wet 
ditch, and, like any fortress, she may be forced 
to surrender.” The conditions of war have 
been largely changed, hut the principles of 
strategy do not vary; and the words of 
Napoleon at the camp of Boulogne remain 
applicable at the present time. But, if 
England, from an enemy’s point of view, is 
essentially to be deemed a fortress, it is un¬ 
necessary to say that she cannot rely on a 
single line of defence for safety, if we are to 
have the least regard to engineering science. 
Granting that the navy must always be our 
main bulwark to keep off invasion, and to 
guard and maintain our world-wide interests, 
a military force, in an efficient state, should 
be ever prepared to co-operate with it, as a 
supplementary means of resistance; and his¬ 
tory shows that this has been the instinct of 
the nation at real times of danger. England 
armed to confront the tercios of Spain, when 
Parma awaited the Armada’s sails. A volun¬ 
teer army sprang up from the soil to oppose 
the legions of the First Consul, and to second 
the invincible fleet of Nelson, who, by the 
way, would have been unable to prevent the 
descent and to stop Napoleon, had Villeneuve 
been a capable chief. The necessity, too, of 
a double line of defence, in the circumstances 
under which we should now wage war, is more 
than ever obvious to thoughtful minds. We 
do not—perhaps we cannot—possess the 
ascendancy at sea our fathers won. A com¬ 
bination of the fleets of France and of Russia 
would probably make our navy inferior to an 
enemy for a time even in its own waters. 
Contrary to expectation, too, tbe power of 
invasion seems to have been increased by the 
inventions of the age, and the power of 
defence to have, perhaps, diminished. It 
appears at least to be a more difficult task 
to keep hostile warships within their ports 
than it was in the first years of the century. 
To this we must add that, while the strength 
of our navy may have relatively declined, the 
duties cast upon it in the event of war would 
be infinitely greater than they were of old. 
It would necessarily be dispersed over many 
seas in order to protect a maritime commerce 
tenfold larger than that of 1800-10; and the 
importance of the service would have been 
immensely increased, for a serious interrup¬ 
tion of our supplies of food would possibly 
starve us into an ignominious peace. For 
these and other reasons it is evident, therefore, 
that England cannot be considered secure 
unless she possesses a land force sufficient to 
resist an invader with success, and to give 
real support to the power at sea. 


These Articles and Speeches of Sir Edward 
Hamley ably illustrate and press home a truth 
which the national mind, we rejoice to say, 
appears at last to have, in some measure, 
grasped. No more capable teaoher could be 
found; and it is one great merit of these 
papers that they are in every respect of a 
practical nature. For example, the author 
does not attempt to advocate schemes of 
military defence based on conscription and 
general service, which England certainly 
would not adopt. He constantly aims at 
turning to account the elements of strength 
in war we possess, and at giving them real 
and effective power. These elements prob¬ 
ably suffice for our needs, and ore formed, as 
we might expect from our race, of rude 
material of the very highest value. "Without 
taking into account the regular army which, 
in the event^pf a great war, would be largely 
engaged in foreign service, or the militia, 
which would be one of its feeders, and—a 
point not dwelt on by Sir Edward Hamley— 
would find much employment, no doubt, in 
Ireland, the volunteers alone could supply 
a force considerably exceeding 200,000 men; 
and this, with an admixture of regular troops, 
ought, as regards numbers, to be enough 
to resist any enemy who might attack our 
shores. Sir Edward Hamley has the very best 
opinion of the natural qualities of the volun¬ 
teers. In bodily vigor—nay, in marching power 
—they probably surpass continental troops. In 
mere training for the field they may, perhaps, 
equal continental armies of the present 
day, not to be compared in this part of their 
calling to the professional armies of other 
days, whatever may be said by ill-taught 
critics; and they are animated by the noblest 
and most patriotic spirit. Yet, if we con¬ 
sider it as a real instrument of war, this 
magnificent array is even now little more 
than a mass of armed men, inoapable of 
serious operations in the field, and unfit 
to contend against a well-prepared enemy. 
The volunteers can march, take aim, and 
manoeuvre well; but there is no store of 
even field kits for the men, not to speak of 
the many other appliances required by the 
soldier for even a campaign of a week. This 
simply means that a volunteer army would 
be unable to make a prolonged movement; 
and to this we should add that, as things now 
stand, it would not possess a transport ser¬ 
vice, trains, waggons, and impedimenta of the 
kind absolutely essential if it is to appear in 
the field. The volunteers, again, are a purely 
local force. They are distributed over all parts 
of the country, with reference merely to cer¬ 
tain districts, and not to military positions 
required for defence; and thus, in the event 
of invasion, they would be late in assembling 
at the points attacked, even if they had tbe 
means an army requires to move and to under¬ 
take the real work of war. 

The force, therefore, which would be our 
mainstay should a hostile army assail our 
coasts, is not organised for a proper defence. 
Other preparations are equally wanting. The 
volunteers can supply the three arms. But 
the volunteer artillery is not assigned to the 
strong places which it ought to protect; and, 
so far as is known, systematic plans for national 
defence, thought out beforehand and well 
arranged, are not forthcoming. Fine, therefore, 
as are the elements of power possessed by 


England to withstand invasion, she wants the 
mechanism of a real defensive force, and is 
not in readiness to take the field; and the 
terrible experience of 1870-1 proves that a 
deficiency in these respects is fatal. Some¬ 
thing has been done to redress these short¬ 
comings since Sir Edward Hamley began 
these papers. But we remain unable to oppose 
a descent made by a fairly prepared enemy, 
with a strength even of 100,000 men; and 
the reforms he has never ceased to advocate 
are still required and have to be accomplished. 
The volunteers should bs given what may be 
called the necessaries of life for an efficient 
army; the men should possess requirements to 
hold the field, and means of locomotion for a 
great defensive force should be capable of 
being made available, if not actually bought 
or provided. The volunteers, again, should 
be so distributed as to be an army in a true 
sense. They should not form a mere local 
army. They should be organised in distinct 
districts charged with the defence of certain 
positions, and ready at certain points to resist 
an attack. They should, in short, be a trained 
and “ mobile ” force, able, at any moment, to 
take the field and to fall in strength on the 
presumed invaders. In addition to this, thq 
special arms should be made efficient for their 
special duties. The volunteer gunners Bhould, 
for example, be employed in defendiog pre¬ 
arranged points; and there should be a regular 
scheme of defence matured and combined far 
operations in the field. Sir Edward Hamley, 
too, dwells on another circumstmce which 
commends itself to plain commonsense. From 
the nature of the case, an invading force would 
be only supplied with light field guns. "We 
ought to be able to oppose to them a large 
number of guns of position; and, under the 
conditions of modem war, this ought to give 
us an immense advantage. 

"Were these reforms effectually carried out, 
we ought to be able to give a good account of 
any hostile force that could attain our shores. 
It is, however, necessary to provide, not only 
against a descent generally, but against 
special attacks on our great ports and har¬ 
bours. And the defence of London should be 
dealt with separately, for London is the very 
heart of the empire, and is greatly exposed to 
a daring enemy. Our coasts are studded with 
beautiful towns—luxurious and wealthy re¬ 
sorts of pleasuro—we might refer to Scar¬ 
borough, Brighton, and Bournemouth—at 
present without any real defence; and a 
French admiral, it is well known, has marked 
them down as a prey for French crui-ers, in 
the event of a war. Places like these, how¬ 
ever, could hardly be fortified. The harrying 
of them could have no influence on the ulti¬ 
mate issue of a great struggle, and would only 
excite fierce national passions; and as English 
fleets would, at the worst, retaliate, we 
need not discuss the subject further. Sir 
Edward Hamley evidently thinks that our 
great naval strongholds, which would be¬ 
come the bases of our operations at sea, 
are not as secure as they ought to be; 
and, if so, they should have the fullest pro¬ 
tection of modem artillery and engineering 
science. Our great commercial ports have to 
be considered next. They may be divided 
into two main classes—those upon the coast, 
and those lying inland, and communi¬ 
cating with the sea by large rivers; and, as a 
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rule, they are scarcely protected. The defences 
of the first should chiefly consist of works 
armed with the best heavy guns, those of the 
last would be submerged mines, quick-firing 
guns, and supporting batteries. As regards 
the capital, Sir Edward Hamley has laid 
down a defensive scheme of his own which 
deserves the attention of thinking persons. 
London, unlike Paris, could not, for many 
reasons, be fortified in a regular way. But 
certain zones of defence could be chosen to 
cover the probable lines of attack; and these 
positions could, he thinks, be held by an 
army of 60,000 men, composed wholly of 
armed and trained citizens, which ought to 
suffice to repel an enemy. The great city 
would thus be rendered secure; and the army 
in the field—an immense advantage—would 
not, so to speak, be bound to it, as a point to 
be shielded at all hazards, but would be set 
free to manoeuvre or fight, as the commander- 
in-chief might deem advisable. As a port, 
London should, of course, have the protection 
afforded to other ports, independently of its 
defences by land. 

William O’Conhob Mobbis. 


The Billet of England: a Plain Acoount for 
Plain People of the Principal Versions of 
the Bible in English. By Andrew Edgar, 
D.D. (Alexander Gardner.) 

Although innumerable books have been 
written on the history of Bible translation in 
England, there is still room for this pleasant 
and instructive volume. Dr. Edgar writes, 
as he is careful to explain, not for scholars, 
but for “plain people”; and he has judi- 
ciously chosen to deal principally with a por¬ 
tion of the subject which, to ordinary readers, 
isj perhaps more interesting than any other, 
though it has hitherto been very slightly 
treated in popular works. His object has 
been to convey to the unlearned reader a 
fairly adequate notion of the special charac¬ 
teristics—with regard to language, literary 
style, principles of rendering, dogmatic ten¬ 
dency, and so forth—of each of the important 
English versions of the Bible, beginning with 
that of Wycliff, and ending with the Revised 
Version of 1881-1885. The external history 
of the versions is given only in broad outline, 
except so far as minuter details may be neces¬ 
sary for the explanation of the distinctive 
features observable in the translations them¬ 
selves. The plan is happily conceived, and it 
seems to have been carried out with remark¬ 
able success. There are, indeed, some indica¬ 
tions that Dr. Edgar has not systematically 
studied the earlier forms of the English 
language; but his mistakes with regard to 
linguistic matters are few and mostly un¬ 
important, the only one that calls for notice 
being the identification of the Middle-English 
word mesel (leper) with the modem 
“measles.” It is evident that he knows 
his English Bibles intimately, and he has 
managed to convey a very considerable amount 
of detailed information in a thoroughly attrac¬ 
tive manner. 

The first chapter, entitled “The Lollards’ 
Bible,” treats of Wy cliff and Hereford’s trans¬ 
lation of 1382, and Purvey’s revision of 1388. 
The linguistic character of these versions is 
illustrated by copious instances of obsolete 
words and obsolete senses and idioms. In 


criticising the style of the Lollard versions, 
the author does not, perhaps, give quite 
sufficient prominence to the fact that their 
awkwardness of expression is often due 
to the unintelligibility of their immediate 
original. It is obvious that in many passages 
the language of the Vulgate conveyed to the 
translators no real meaning whatever; and in 
such cases the only course open to them was 
to turn the words into English as literally as 
possible. However, it must be admitted that 
in the earlier Wydiffite version, even where 
the sense is quite dear, the expression has in 
general little merit; some of the apparent 
felicities of diction noted by Dr. Edgar, 
indeed, are merely accidental. On the other 
hand, the revision by Purvey shows distinct 
evidence of literary feeling. His remarks in 
the preface, in which he vindicates the rights 
of English idiom in translations of Scripture, 
are extremely interesting; and a comparison 
of his revision with the earlier text shows 
that he carried his doctrine into practice. 
Dr. Edgar calls attention to the occasional 
occurrence of such plays on words as “ Alle 
thingis ben nedefttl to me, but not alle thingis 
ben spedeful.” As the Wycliff versions were 
not mado from the original, the comparison 
of their renderings with those of later 
translators is not of great interest. Dr. 
Edgar, however, points out half a score cases 
in which interpretations adopted by Wycliff 
from the Vulgate, and displaced in the 
Authorised Version, have been restored by 
the Old Testament revisers of 1885. In the 
Hew Testament the number of such instances 
would probably be much greater, as the 
changes introduced by the Hew Testament 
revisers are in considerable part textual cor¬ 
rections, which are more likely to have been 
anticipated by the Vulgate than mere im¬ 
provements in rendering. Dr. Edgar’s 
extracts from the Wycliff versions have an 
odd appearance, the Middle-English letter 3 
being represented throughout by »; and the 
statement that the letter was “ either silent 
or pronounced like y ” is incorrect. It would 
have been better to explain that the 3 is a 
modified form of g, and that it is replaced in 
modern spelling by y or gh. 

The account of “The Reformers’ Bibles” 
— i.e., the two editions of Tyndale’s Hew 
Testament, Coverdale’s Bible of 1535, Mat¬ 
thew’s and Taverner’s Bibles, and the “ Great 
Bible” of 1539-40—includes a good deal of 
matter compiled from modern writers; but it 
is skilfully condensed, and, so far as I am able 
to judge, remarkably free from the misrepre¬ 
sentations commonly met with. The chapter 
on the Geneva version is headed “ The Puri¬ 
tans’ and People’s Bible.” The latter desig¬ 
nation is peculiarly apt. Hone of the previous 
translations ever attained such a hold on the 
affection of the people as was gained within a 
few years of its first appearance by the 
Geneva Bible; and it was long before it 
finally yielded up its place to the Authorised 
Version of 1611. With reference to its con¬ 
tinued use in Scotland, Dr. Edgar cites the 
statement of Principal Lee in 1824, that a 
copy of the older translation was, forty years 
before, still used in the parish church of Crail. 
I have been informed on good authority 
that less than eighty years ago there were in 
the Peak of Derbyshire many old people who 
habitually read no other than the Geneva 


Bible. The common translation was known 
as the “ Church Bible ”; but whether it was 
regarded with dislike or merely with indiffer¬ 
ence, I do not know. The popularity of the 
Geneva version was not wholly due to the 
prevalence of Puritan opinions. It was, na 
may be seen from Dr. Edgar’s copious selec¬ 
tions of passages for comparison, a great 
advance on any former translation; and even 
the “ Bishops’ Bible ” must be regarded as on 
the whole inferior to it, probably in point ol 
scholarship, and certainly in the more popu¬ 
larly appreciable qualities of intelligibility 
and vigour of expression. 

The Douay-Rheims version is discussed by 
Dr. Edgar with a degree of fairness which a 
few score years ago might in a Presbyterian 
divine have been considered extraordinary. The 
strange Latin-English jargon adopted by the 
Roman Catholic translators—as when they 
write “ dilate their limit ” for “ enlarge their 
borders,” or speak of “ immolating hosts of 
pacifiques ”—affords an easy mark for the 
ridicule of Protestant controversialists; and 
perhaps no one who has not been educated in 
reverence for the Douay Bible can help being 
amused by its eccentricity. The question 
must, however, be asked, how it came to pass 
that men of unquestionable scholarship, and 
not destitute of literary ability, could think 
such a style appropriate in a translation of 
the Bible? Dr. Edgar’s solution of this 
question is correct so far as it goes, but seems 
to lack something in completeness. As he 
points out, the method of translation was 
chiefly due to the dread of either adding to, 
or detracting from, the sense of the inspired 
word of God, which the Church had authori¬ 
tatively identified with the Vulgate. It bad 
always to be borne in mind that unknown 
possibilities of mystical meaning might be 
hid in the most apparently simple text of 
the Latin Bible. To translate the Bible in the 
same manner as any other book should be trans¬ 
lated would, therefore, in the view of Martin 
and his associates, have been to rob it of much 
of its implicit contents. There is perhaps 
some foundation for the supplementary ex¬ 
planation given by Dr. Edgar—that the un¬ 
intelligibility of tiie translation was in part 
due to a disposition to minimise the concession 
extorted by public opinion from a reluctant 
Church; but it is to be doubled whether this 
feeling had any important share in the result. 
The Douay version was an honest attempt to 
meet not merely a public demand, but what 
was regarded as a genuine want; but the 
want acknowledged by the translators was 
not of the same nature as that on which Pro¬ 
testants insisted. It was admitted to be 
desirable that pious and intelligent laymen 
should become familiar with the text of 
Scripture; not, however, in order that they 
should draw their own lessons from it by 
private interpretation, but in order that they 
might be the better able to profit by the 
authoritative expositions given them by their 
spiritual guides. Hence the ideal English 
translation was one which should admit of 
precisely the same expository treatment as the 
Vulgate itself; that it should be intelligible 
without exposition was altogether a secondary 
consideration. The Douay translators, how¬ 
ever, overshot their mark. A version so un¬ 
readable as that which they produced could 
not in the nature of things) attain even the 
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limited popularity which. was desired. The 
English Bible used by modern Roman Catho¬ 
lics is not the original Douay version, but a 
revised edition which, as Dr. Edgar shows in 
detail, contains very material improvements 
in clearness and in idiomatic jrarity. 

The chapters on the Authorised and Revised 
Versions (or, as Dr. Edgar calls them, the 
“Rational” and the “International” Bible) 
contain much information respecting the 
changes introduced into the several editions of 
the former, together with some account of the 
various private attempts at an improvement 
of the translation from the seventeenth 
century onwards. One rather interesting 
point mentioned is that the curious rendering 
“strain at a gnat” (instead of the correct 
“ strain out ” of earlier versions) is not, as is 
commonly supposed, a misprint first occurring 
in the Bible of 1611. Dr. Edgar finds it in 
Tomson’s revised edition of the Geneva Bible 
in 1599. It can hardly be supposed, how¬ 
ever, that Ring James’s translators deliberately 
sanctioned the error. Was it an accidental 
misprint in both cases, or did the printer of 
1611 insert it from his recollection of the 
text in Tomson? Most of the important 
changes in the Revised Version are duly noted 
by Dr. Edgar, though I do not see any 
mention of the one which is perhaps the most 
striking of them all—the substitution, in 
Luke vi. 35, of the words “ nothing despair¬ 
ing” ( margin , “ despairing of no man ”) for 
the “hoping for nothing again” of the 
Authorised text. The author takes a reason¬ 
able view of the merits of the Revised Version. 
While protesting against the extravagant 
censure of Dean Burgon, he admits the exist¬ 
ence of many faults of style, the most frequent 
blemishes being those due to an attempt at 
excessive precision in the rendering of Greek 
tenses and particles. 

Dr. Edgar may, on the whole, be heartily 
congratulated on the value and interest of his 
book. Its usefulness would, however, have 
been enhanced if he had appended indices of 
English words and of the passages of Scripture 
referred to. 

H. Bhadlky. 


Popular Poet* of the Period. Edited by 
F. A. H. Eyles. (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 
If Mr. Eyles should think of editing a selection 
from the unpopular poets he will probably 
have some difficulty in finding material, for 
the present volume contains fifty-nine names. 
The presence in Britain of over half-a- 
hundred poets, popular or unpopular, would 
be of the highest significance, and afford at 
least an opportunity for revising the common¬ 
place criticism that the age of poetry is past. 
Such a review of the poetical situation, since 
Mr. Eyles has not discovered any new poets, 
is not more necessary now than it was before 
the publication of his anthology. Setting 
aside the geniuses, of the fifty-nine authors, 
some are, on their own admission, not poets 
at all, some are writers of meritorious verse 
and some of doggerel. It could not well be 
otherwise in this or any age. The “ poetical 
situation ” repeats itself in a poetical period: 
England becomes “ a nest of singing-birds,” 
but the nightingales are always few. With¬ 
out forgetting much disparaging criticism— 
for, except to the poet, tbe age of poetry is 


always past — the present time must be 
regarded as one distinctively poetical; and in 
this volume a bird’s-eye view of its poetic 
production can be obtained. 

The difficulty attending the compilation of 
an anthology from the works of living writers 
is, perhaps, a sufficient excuse for the faults 
of the book—such as the insertion of verses 
by unknown magazine writers to the exclu¬ 
sion of Mr. John Payne, Mr. P. J. Bailey, and 
others. Of course, no exigency should have 
allowed the editor to talk of “biographical 
adumbrations”; and the poet accused of being 
“ sicklied o’er with tbe pale cast of classical 
inspiration ” may be expected to derive con¬ 
siderable amusement from the expression of 
the charge. The want of arrangement is 
marked. Even an alphabetical order would 
have been better than none. Some idea of 
contrast may, perhaps, have guided the editor. 
Dean Plumptre follows Sir Edwin Arnold, 
and Mr. A. P. Graves precedes Lord Tennyson, 
with the bewildering effect of a public picture- 
gallery. Then the title is inaccurate. Between 
the two “ Locksley Halls ” are sixty years, 
representing not one but two periods and the 
beginnings of a third. Still there is no reason 
why this book should not serve its purpose, 
which is to spread the knowledge of present- 
day poets among those who have hitherto 
taken little interest in them and their works. 

To Dr. Japp has been entrusted the notices 
of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. William 
Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. Buchanan. 
His criticisms are not deficient in sympathy 
and discrimination. In his remarks on Tenny¬ 
son, he insists rightly that “ Locksley Hall: 
Sixty Years After,” is not a true completion 
of “Locksley Hall.” Is it not the case that 
in “ The Princess,” with its 

“ For woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diverse,” 

we have the true dramatic sequel to the 

" Woman is tbe lesser man, and all thy passions 
match’d with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water 
unto wine,” 

of “ Locksley Hall ” ? Mr. Underhill writes 
of Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Dobson, and Mr. 
Gos86. His note on Mr. Meredith contains 
a good analysis of “Modern Love.” Mr. 
Andrew Lang, Mr. Allingbam, Miss Rossetti, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Locker-Lampson, 
Lord Lytton, and the remaining forty-five 
poets are treated, more or less efficiently, by 
Mr. Claude Melville, Mr. Richard Le Galienne, 
Mr. W. C. Newsam, and others. Mr. Mac¬ 
kenzie Bell writes an interesting article on 
Mr. Theodore Watts, and also the introductory 
essay on “ Some Aspects of Contemporary 
Poetry.” 

Mr. Bell has a good grasp of the subject, and 
he points out that the contemporary muse is 
mainly lyrical; that mastery over form is 
one of its chief characteristics; and that 
poetry will become more and more demo¬ 
cratic. The two last criticisms are not likely 
to be disputed; and it is well to have them 
clearly illustrated, as Mr. Bell has done, in a 
book intended for those who are not habitual 
readers of poetry. But it might be worth while 
to modify tbe first criticism. By the “ con¬ 
temporary muse,” it must be remembered, Mr. 
Bell means the poetry of the last sixty years. 
If tbe highest poetiy of the time is the direct 
expression of the impassioned thoughts and 


feelings of the singers themselves, the Vic¬ 
torian age may be distinguished in English 
literary history as the lyrical period; but— 
and Mr. Bell does not forget it —so strong are 
the forces impelling to a form not conven¬ 
tionally dramatic that the greatest dramatic 
genius since Shakspere must crush a tragedy 
into a monologue. Julian Fane predicted 
more than a generation ago a dramatic period, 
and thought that the production would be 
massive. Two massive works, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s “ Both well ” and Mr. Browning’s 
“ Ring and the Book,” seem in a measure to 
fulfil this prophecy: Mr. Meredith’s “Modem 
Love ” is dramatic, and so is “ Rizpab,” “ The 
Northern Farmer,” and much of the highest 
work of our chief lyric poet. But attempts 
to define ourselves are always futile. Give 
Sir Richard Owen a bone or two, he will 
describe the appearance of an unknown 
animal; and archaeology can restore an age 
from a rhyme, a ruin, and some bits of 
wrought metal. But what is a critic to do 
with a transition period like the present—a 
period which contains not only the inextric¬ 
ably comingled bones of several preceding 
periods, but many of the live creatures of 
those periods, besides all the urgent life of a 
growing third—an enchanted country whose 
lawns are crowded with palaces, and whose 
firmament is darkened with air-castles, reared 
and pitched, like Thebes and Troy, by the 
breath of two generations of poets? Mr. 
Bell, knowing the audience to which he 
speaks, has done wisely in refraining from any 
elaborate analysis. The temptation to theorise 
in presence of such a mass of phenomena must 
have been great; and yet how difficult, how 
almost impossible it is to say anything about 
it! For example, we rather pride ourselves 
on our mastery over form; but the Augustan 
age did the same. How do we know that we 
have sot developed, or are in process of 
developing, in spite of our variety, an instru¬ 
ment as perfect and as limited as Pope’s 
couplet ? The abundance and goodness of our 
vers de tociiti would seem to indicate some¬ 
thing of the kind. The safegoard lies in the 
democratic tendency of modem literature. 

John Davidson. 


Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles. By 0. J. 

Vignoles. (Longmans.) 

The lives of our leading engineers are always 
agreeable reading. All who are familiar with 
Smiles’s biographies will remember the singu¬ 
lar interest with which he surrounds the 
memories of the eminent men whose careers 
he describes. This interest arises partly from 
the fact that they were men of commanding 
genius and farseeing intellects; and partly 
from the very nature of tbe works that they 
took in hand. They were mostly men of 
great culture and high scientific attainments; 
and they were all gifted not only with the 
genius for planning their great undertakings, 
but also with the talent for persuading others 
to put their hands into their pockets and con¬ 
tribute the necessary funds for carrying them 
out. They were possessed likewise of un¬ 
daunted courage and perseverance, both for 
facing the nearly overwhelming difficulties 
attending the execution of some of their works 
in the early days of engineering science, 
and the almost incredible opposition with 
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'which they were met in the first attempts to 
introduce railways—an opposition so furious 
and determined that the proceedings of fifty 
years ago read to ns now in the present day 
Uke a romance. Of these, the Stephensons, 
Cubitt, the Brunels, "Walker, and the Rennies 
stand out like giants in the engineering world; 
while surrounding them was another band 
of gifted men who perfected the railway 
system as we now see it in this country 
and abroad. Among these latter not 
the least conspicuous was the distinguished 
engineer whose life is now given to the world 
by his son in a memoir that is not only a 
valuable contribution' to the history of engi¬ 
neering progress, but also to the biography of 
the nineteenth century. For it records the 
career of a most interesting personality, of 
whom it was well said at the time of his 
death that he “ was one of the few remaining 
links that couple this generation to one that is 
now historical—the generation in which George 
Stephenson was the great central figure ” 

There is much, however, in this excellent 
memoir that will interest the general public 
beside the record of the labours of a successful 
engineer, as his birth and early life were 
surrounded by circumstances of a most 
romantic kind; and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the author has not been able 
to discover more details of this portion of bis 
father’s career. Descended from a Huguenot 
family which settled in Ireland after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Charles 
Blacker Vignoles came of a warlike stock, 
four or five of his immediate ancestors having 
been officers in the British army. As hio 
father, Captain C. H. Vignoles of the 43rd 
Regiment, married the youngest daughter of 
Dr. Charles Hutton, professor of mathematics 
at Woolwich, scientific as well as military 
blood ran in his veins; and through bis 
mother he could claim affinity with 8ir Isaac 
Newton. When scarcely eleven months old, 
his father was ordered to Guadaloupe, where, 
after only a few weeks, he was severely 
wounded, and fell into the hands of the 
French, together with his wife and infant 
son. During this captivity the father and 
mother died of yellow fever, and were buried 
in the same grave ; while the little prisoner 
was himself attacked with the disease owing 
to having been nursed by his devoted mother. 
He was taken in charge by a humane French 
merchant of the place who, by a change of 
nurse and careful tending, contrived to save 
his life. The dying mother had managed 
feebly to scrawl the name and address of her 
father on a piece of paper, which was for¬ 
warded to Woolwich by the good Frenchman. 
But ten months elapsed before her brother, 
Captain Hutton, was able to reach the island 
in search of the little orphan; and almost 
immediately upon landing there he lost his 
right eye by a musket ball, and, becoming a 
prisoner of war, was only allowed to leave 
Guadaloupe with his nephew on parole. 

Not the least romantic incident in this psrt 
of Vignoles’s life was his appointment by the 
Commander-in-Chief on November 10, 1794, 
when little over seventeen months old, to an 
ensigncy in the 43rd Regiment, though he 
was immediately put upon half-pay, “ as,” in 
the words of the letter notifying the appoint¬ 
ment, “ ho is too young to serve.” After bis 
removal to England he was brought up by his 


grandfather at Woolwich, and studied at the 
Royal Military Academy, where he assisted 
Dr. Hutton in the compilation of his 
mathematical tables, which he checked 
throughout. He was then articled to the 
law by his grandfather, and placed with a 
leading firm in Doctors’ Commons, where he 
acquired a legal knowledge that afterwards 
often stood him in good stead. How long 
this apprenticeship lasted it is impossible to 
say, as he ran away to Spain between the 
years 1811-13, and joined the army there, 
where he made his first acquaintance with 
Sir John Burgoyne. He must have been back 
in England in 1813, when he was gazetted to 
the York Chasseurs, and went to study at 
Sandhurst. His active service soon com¬ 
menced. After being quartered for a short 
time in the Isle of Wight and at Portsmouth, 
he was ordered to Holland, where he took 
part in the disastrous attack on Bergen-op- 
Zoom. He seems to have passed through 
imminent danger, and to have behaved with 
great gallantry in this ill-starred affair, a 
graphic aftcount of which is given in one of 
his letters to his friends at home. From 
Holland he was ordered to Canada; and on 
the voyage out the vessel ho was in was 
wrecked on Anticosti, and he was sent on in 
a small fishing schooner to carry the news to 
Quebec. Here he remained quartered for a 
twelvemonth, and was then sent home with 
his regiment, arriving at Spithead just in 
time to hear the news of the battle of 
Waterloo. After being quartered in Scotland 
for some months he was sent over to Valen¬ 
ciennes, where he remained for a twelvemonth 
with Sir Thomas Brisbane, assisting him in 
astronomical calculations, and in the prepara¬ 
tion of comparative tables of French and 
English measures. 

This stay at Valenciennes brought Vignoles’s 
military life to a close; and he thenceforth 
began that more peaceful career as an engineer, 
which he pursued with energy and success for 
fifty-seven years. In 1817 he returned to 
England and married Miss Griffiths (a young 
lady whose acquaintance he had made at 
Sandhurst), and at once proceeded to Charles¬ 
ton, where he had the good fortune to be 
appointed assistant surveyor to the state of 
South Carolina, with permission to take work 
on his own account. He was also appointed 
surveyor and civil engineer for the city of St. 
Augustine; and in these capacities he ex¬ 
ecuted some important state surveys. He 
found himself, however, thwarted by the 
jealousy of the Americans; and on hearing of 
the death of Dr. Hutton early in 1823 he 
quitted the New World and returned home to 
set up for himself as a civil engineer. 

It would be impossible within reasonable 
compass to give anything like a compre¬ 
hensive sketch of the engineering works that 
be either planned or was engaged in con¬ 
structing during his long and active career, 
and a bare statement of what they were 
must in most instances suffice. He was first 
of all engaged by Walker in dock and river 
work, and then by the Rennies in surveys 
for railroads in Surrey and Sussex. The 
opening of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway in 1825 having aroused the public 
mind to the value of this new means of 
communication, a line between Liverpool and 
Manchester was at once projected, and 
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Vignoles was engaged to ^ 

survey. A second line was then planned by 
George Stephenson, and the Rennies subse¬ 
quently employed Vignoles to run a third; 
and for a time he was actually the resident 
engineer, first under the Rennies, and then, 
under Stephenson. An unfortunate difference 
with the latter caused him to quit this 
employment, and he then projected a tunnel 
under the Mersey, and was engaged on 
improvements in the Oxford Canal. He next 
formed a project for completing the Thames 
Tunnel; but his plans were not adopted, and 
only resulted in causing a serious quarrel 
with the elder Brunei—a breach which, like 
the previous one with George Stephenson, 
was never healed. Then followed the all- 
important question as to the form of loco¬ 
motive best adapted for traction on the new 
lines. Vignoles, who appears to have studied 
the question, but who, doubtless, was much 
influenced in the matter by his recent quarrel 
with “ Old Geordie,” sided with Braithwaite 
and Ericsson in advocating their “ caloric ” 
engine in opposition to Stephenson’s “Rocket.” 
The result showed that the latter was right, 
and the famous trial at Rainhill in October 
1829 settled the question once and for all in 
bis favour. Vignoles’s first appointments as 
chief engineer were on the St. Helen’s 
Railway, connecting that town with Runcorn 
Gap, and the Farkside and "Wigan line, with 
its subsequent extension to Preston. He was 
then much engaged in attempting the construc¬ 
tion of a line from Paris to Havre and Dieppe, 
as a link in the project of improved communi¬ 
cation between London ^pd Paris. But the 
scheme fell through for the time owing to the 
determined opposition of Thiers; and although 
subsequently carried out, it was by another 
hand. Then followed the construction of the 
Dublin and Kingstown Railway, of which he 
was the chief engineer. In reference to his 
selection as such by the directors, he wrote in 
characteristic style: “I am to be appointed 
their engineer at a salary of eight hundred a 
year; thus superseding my old Mend Stephen¬ 
son, which is of itself worth a thousand more.” 
Railway and other work then poured in upon 
him rapidly. He visited Hamburg, Hanover, 
and Brunswick on tho subject of proposed 
lines in North Germany; was consulting 
engineer of the Eastern Counties Railway; 
chief engineer to the Midland Counties, and 
Sheffield and Manchester Railways. This 
latter undertaking having resulted in financial 
disaster, involving Vignoles in a loss of 
£80,000, he was glad to accept for two 
years the professorship of engineering at 
University College, London. 

But the vast development of railway enter¬ 
prise in 1845 brought him work on a great 
number of the projected lines both in England 
and Ireland, among others the North Kent 
Railway—a line which he worked out with 
great care, and took an especial pride in. He 
also elaborated a scheme for a line to Dover, 
via New Brompton, Sittingboume, and Canter¬ 
bury—which is now to be traced to a large ex¬ 
tent in the London, Chatham, and Dover Rail¬ 
way—as well as one from London to Arundel, 
lately constructed as the Mid Sussex. He 
also strongly advocated the “atmospheric” 
system, especially in the case of lines having 
steep gradients; and the India House invited 
him to go out to India and examine and report 
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upon a railway 85 steed that country, thou gh 
at too low a salary to induce his acceptance of 
the offer. 

Then followed his connexion with several 
lines abroad, the principal being the railway 
from Bilbao to Tudela. This was in several 
aspects the most interesting of all his many 
railways, and remarkable for the extremely 
heavy nature and great difficulties of the 
works, and the skill displayed in overcoming 
them. His best known work, however, is 
the suspension bridge over the Dnieper at 
Kieff; and one of the most ioteresting 
chapters in the memoir is that devoted 
to this magnificent structure. Ho other 
foreign bridge is so well known in Eng¬ 
land, thanks to the splendid model of it 
first exhibited in 1851, and afterwards 
transferred to the Crystal Palace, where it 
continued one of the greatest attractions of 
that exhibition until it was destroyed in the 
disastrous fire of December, 1866. But, 
perhaps, the thing of all others by which 
Vignoles is best remembered is the form of 
metal generally known at home as the “ flat- 
bottomed rail,” and abroad as the “ Vignoles 
rail,” which is a monument to his memory of 
which any engineer might well be proud. It 
is not employed in this country as much as 
it once was, but it has a widely extended 
use abroad; and, owing to its adaptability to 
steel sleepers, it is likely to supersede all other 
forms of rail in tropical countries. 

The author has had, as a son, a difficult 
task before him in dealing with certain phases 
of Yignoles’s temper and disposition; but he 
has accomplished it with rare impartiality and 
tact, and has fairly shown the weak as well 
as tiie strong points in the character of his 
distinguished father. 

M. Beazeiey. 


EBANCE nr THE SIXTEENTH CENTUBY. 

Francis the First and his Times. From the 
French of Claris; e Coignet. By Fanny 
Twemlow. (Bentley.) 

The Last of the Valois, and Accession of Henry 
of Navarre, 1559 — 1589. By Catherine 

Charlotte, Lady Jackson. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

It is on record that there was once an 
examiner who, after examining the boys of a 
public Bchool in history, expressed a sorrow¬ 
ful conviction that their pipers gave little 
evidence of original research. The critic need 
not, I think, be quite so exacting. He may, 
for the most part, rest fairly content if, in 
the histories that come before him for review, 
the old facts are re-stated with sufficient 
accuracy, and so arranged as to give life and 
interest to the natrative. 

More than this might, indeed, be said of 
the book of Mdme.—or it may be Mdlle.— 
Coignet. She is already advantageously 
known by a Life of Francois de Scepeaux, 
Sire de Yielleville, the English translation of 
which was reviewed in the Academy of 
April 28, 1888 ; and she has clearly made 
special study of the times of Francis I. and 
Henry II. To the respect due to all first¬ 
hand knowledge she has a good claim. And, 
having said this, I turn to the contents of 
the two books before me. 

They cover, between them—if we exclude 


the twelve years of Henry II.’s reign—the 
whole period from the accession of Francis I, 
on January 1 , 1515, to August 2, 1589, 
when Henry III. fell before the knife of 
Jacques Clement—nay, for Lady Jackson is 
liberal, they take the reader to the year 1594, 
when Henry of Navarre entered Paris as 
king. 

A momentous period in the history of 
France without question; and how brightly 
it opens! Some men, perhaps most men, 
ought never to grow old; and Francis I., in 
the hey-dey of his youth—handsome, brave, 
high-spirited, a dashing cavalier, the patron 
of art and learning—was a figure well-fitted 
to take the popular eye and arouse a nation’s 
enthusiastic loyality. But just as his life, 
for all the brilliant promise of its spring, was 
clouded over all too soon, and ended sadly, 
morosely, and in premature decay, so did the 
earlier hopes of the Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion bear in Franoe but sorry fruit. “ Not 
peace, but a sword ” did these two great 
movements bring to the country. The acces¬ 
sion of Henry IV. was preceded by upwards 
of half a century of misrule, disorder, civil 
war, and national and social disintegration. 

For all that terrible amount of human 
misery it is impossible not to hold “ the last 
of the Valois” accountable. Whatever may 
be thought of the universal applicability of 
Carlyle’s theories on the hero as a factor in 
state affairs, there can be no question that 
during the sixteenth century—that seething 
birth-time of the modern world—individual 
force of character and insight were, on the 
part of the ruler, the most priceless boon 
which a country could enjoy. If ever 
there exists a condition of things when in¬ 
stitutions will do instead of men, certainly 
such a condition was not realised in the age 
of William the Silent, Elizabeth, and Henry 
IV. But unfortunately for France, Francis I., 
Henry II., Francis II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III., so far from being heroes, were 
conspicuously deficient in the real ruler-gift. 
The first, for all his early brio and dash, was 
no statesman. As Mdme. Coignet rightly ob¬ 
serves, ' ‘ Practical good sense utterly failed him, 
even when his own interests were concerned.” 
Henry II. was, as Mr. Bright once said of a 
brother politician, “ a dull man.” Francis II. 
was a poor sickly lad. Charles IX. had a 
distinct taint of madness. Of Henry III. 
it is scarcely possible to speak save 
in words of contempt. God save a country 
given over to such leadership during one 
of the terrible crises of its national life! 
In order to appreciate what can be effected 
by a bom king of men, it is only necessary to 
contrast the position of France in Europe, 
and her internal condition, when the Bear- 
nais came to the throne, with the France 
that he handed on to his successor. 

But though the sixty odd years covered by 
the two books before me are mainly years of 
misrule, they were years of passing interest— 
years in which events crowded upon one 
another, in which the web of political 
intrigue was woven with exceeding subtlety, 
in which the great stage of public life was 
filled with characters of an intense force and 
vitality. They were years, too, in which the 
outward show of things—the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance, the trappings and dress—assumed 
a peculiar brightness and importance; years 


therefore, with which, in one aspect at least, 
the feminine historian is peculiarly fitted to 
deal. 

Frank T. Mabzials. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Diana. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. A. W. 
May). In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Jack o' Zanthom. By C. R. Coleridge. In 
2 vols. (Walter Smith & Innes.) 

Wild Darrie. By Christie Murray and Henry 
Herman. (Longmans.) 

A Chronicle of Tteo Months. (Bentley.) 

A Ruined Race; or, the Last MacManus of 
Dramroosk. By Hester Sigerson. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Roland Oliver. By Justin McCarthy 
(Spencer Blackett.) 

The Story of Mary Herries. By J. Franois. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The lady whom the world of novel-readers 
will continue to think of os Miss Georgiana 
Craik may not be—and, as a matter of fact, 
is not—a great writer; but something which 
cannot be said of every great writer can 
Bafely be said of her, that she always pleases 
and never disappoints. Liana is a capital 
novel: fresh and bright in character-por¬ 
traiture, attractive in incident, and unexcep¬ 
tionable in literary workmanship. The 
characters may be divided into two groups— 
a group of strong-willed masterful people 
which consists of the heroine, Diana Fielding, 
her terrible grandfather, Sir Henry Rivers, 
and her persistent, imperturbable lover, Dr. 
Brydon; and a rather more numerous company 
of limp, amiable, and somewhat helpless 
people composed of her father and stepmother, 
her aunt, Mrs. Rivers, and her two unsucaes- 
ful suitors, Cecil Rivers and the milk-and- 
watery curate, Mr. Stapleton. Still, though 
they do thus arrange themselves, they are 
clearly differentiated, and each has the sharp 
outline of personality which in real life dis¬ 
tinguishes the men and women who have 
many features of character and temperament 
in common. The scheme of the first two 
volumes of the novel bears a recognisable 
resemblance to that of Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
The position of Diana is almost identical 
with that of Cedric Errol; and she, like Cedrio, 
vanquishes the grandfather, who is a uni¬ 
versal terror, by simple fearlessness. The 
details, however, are entirely different. 
Diana is not a gentle boy of seven, but an 
independent courageous girl of two-and- 
twenty; and instead of shaming Sir Henry 
into graciousness by believing him to be a 
model of all the virtues, she conquers him by 
the bolder process of letting him see that she 
knows him to be an obstinate and cruel old 
man, whom it is her mission to bring to a 
better state of mind. The leading of a forlorn 
hope is generally either a total failure or a 
splendid success. In Diana’s case it is neither; 
for, though she does wonders with the dreadful 
oi l man, he dies without altering the tyran¬ 
nical will which is to force her into a dis¬ 
tasteful marriage with her poor spiritless 
cousin Cecil. In narrative interest the third 
volume, good as it is, is less strong than its 
predecessors, for the reader foresees its whole 
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course; and the delay in bringing Dr. Brydon 
and Diana to a mutual understanding has the 
look of being unduly prolonged for the sole 
purpose of covering the orthodox number of 
pages. Some doubt may be felt about the 
author’s psychology, using the word in the 
scientific, not in the perverted journalistic, 
sense. The popular theory is that in the 
matter of marriage the weak and the strong 
are likely to be mutually attracted, and it is 
a theory which the observed facts of life seem 
to support; but Mrs. May does not give it her 
adhesion. She allots the strong to the 
strong, and has certainly made her case 
imaginatively convincing; for the course of 
the story has that crowning virtue of in- 
tvitableness which always betokens a vital 
grasp of character and situation. 

The general nature of Mr. B. C. Cole¬ 
ridge’s novel maybe inferred from the remark 
that had he not chosen to give it a meta¬ 
phorical ti'le he might appropriately have 
named it "Illusion.” His fairly numerous 
—but not too numerous—characters are, for 
the most part, admirable people. Three or 
four of them are, indeed, people of conspicuous 
nobleness; but to all, or nearly all, of them 
the atmosphere of life is as the magical 
atmosphere which surrounds the Brocken— 
an atmosphere on which are cast, as on a 
wizard’s mirror, distorted reflections of them¬ 
selves and their friends. Jack o' Lanthom is 
a book with an intellectual scheme which 
would, in the wrong hands, have lent itself 
very readily to morbid pessimistic treatment 
—the treatment which represents life as one 
unending illusion, and man as the plaything 
of scornful deities seated on some cloudy 
Olympus. It has, however, fallen into the 
right hands. Mr. Coleridge’s picture of life 
is sane and healthy; because, while he sees, 
with Emerson, that illusion is a necessary 
part of experience, he sees also that it is not 
the whole of it, being simply the apprentice¬ 
ship of the soul and mind in the art and 
mystery of seeing. The companionship and 
mutual loysity of two heroes of the 
story—Alaric Lamboume, the young coun¬ 
try squire, and his cousin, Clarence Bur¬ 
net, the Bohemian journalist — makes men 
of both; and yet, with no single exception, 
those who are mo?t interested in the welfare 
of the young men believe and act upon the 
belief that the influence of each is the one in¬ 
fluence which is inimical to the welfare of the 
other. Alaric leaves his true life to devote 
himself to a>t, and finds that for him the boon 
of art is the apprehension of the claims of his 
true life. Clarence dreams of a revolutionary 
fraternity, and discovers the true brotherhood 
in the very circle which seemed to exclude it. 
Martin Lamboume, Michael Worthing, Cor¬ 
delia, and Emdy, all have their illusions, and 
Jack O’Lanthorn leads them into various 
quagmires; but they win the solid land at 
last, and we pity them for their bruises and 
scratches only as we pity the soldier who has 
lort a limb and won the Victoria Cross. This 
intellectual motive, which most careful readers 
will discern behind the mere narrative, is 
never inartistically obtruded, though it is 
certainly there. The story moves on, unfold¬ 
ing itself as it moves, in the most pleasantly 
natural and interesting manner. The book has 
real imaginative solidity both of conception 
and presentation; and, while all is good, the 


pages devoted to Cordelia and to theatrical 
matters are specially excellent. 

Mr. Christie Murray has given numerous 
proofs of his ability to stand alone; but his 
new novel has probably gained much from the 
co-operation of Mr. Henry Herman, to whom, 
it may be guessed, the reader owes the material 
for the bright sketches of the unsophistocated 
life of Kansas territory some thirty years ago. 
Wild Barrie is not quite so compact a story 
as Mr. Christie Murray has shown himself 
able to write—the interest is not sufficiently 
concentrated in any single figure or group of 
figures to fulfil the requirements of perfect 
constructive art, and the progress of the tale 
is a little jerky; but the book is so full of life 
and freshness that trifling defects of mechanism 
do little to interfere with the reader’s pleasure. 
The novel is rightly named; for, though Wild 
Darrie is, for the most part, a passive rather 
than an active character, it is in her that our 
interest is first excited, it is she who lingers 
longest in the memory, and it is her deed of 
heroism at the crisis of the story which pro¬ 
vides the book with its strongest and most 
impressive situation. The bold, beautiful 
circus-rider who deserts her loyal husband, 
and who, when she returns to him a broken- 
down penitent, is taken under his protection 
but—to all appearances—shut out of his heart, 
is a strong and pathetic figure; and the pathos 
is not of that elaborated adventitious kind 
which makes the judicious grieve for the 
author rather than with his creature, but is 
inherent in the conception and is brought 
home to us not by literary tricks but by sheer 
simple ftrength of portraiture. After Wild 
Darrie herself, the most attractive character in 
the book is the shy, awkward, but chivalrous 
young Westerner, Abraham Hooker, whose 
quaint courtship of Ada Deering is a delicious 
little bit of half-humorous, half - pathetic 
comedy. His magnanimous declaration when 
he finds that he is too late in the field, and 
that he has been forestalled by some one who 
is worthy of the prize he has sought to win, 
is excellent. 

‘‘‘That’s so,’ said the suitor. ‘H'm.’ He 
stood thinking for a moment, and then with an 
increased solemnity said, ‘ I’m going to try to 
like that man. If he is what he ought to be, 
that’ll come pretty easy. I’ve been a noosanoe, 
Miss Ada, but I don’t see how I could have 
helped it; and if the other boy is worth his 

luck -’ He paused again, and broke out 

explosively, ‘ I’m nis brother, by the Lord! ’ ” 

The under-sized but precocious and self-con¬ 
fident Tim is, in a small way, another success; 
and the chapters of exciting incident which 
follow the accidental discovery of the gold are 
full of vigorous, picturesque writing. Some 
really good stories appeal only to one class of 
readers: Wild Darrie is a book which may 
be safely recommended to all and sundry. 

A Chronicle of Two Month* is a somewhat 
nightmarish performance, though it differs 
pleasantly from the nightmare of real life in 
having a comfortable conclusion. Prior to 
the last few pages, however, the uncomfort- 
ableness is maintained with a persistence and 
ingenuity worthy of a better cause. The 
ingenuity is specially noteworthy. As we 
read on we feel certain that something parti¬ 
cularly dreadful must happen in the next 
chapter, but when the next chapter is reached 
the dreadful thing is still just ahead; and 


much melancholy credit is <f Ue ^ ^ anon ^_ 
mous writer for the ^ 

her readers from that sickoegg of heart which 
follows upon deferred hope. When the some¬ 
thing dreadful comes at last it takes the form 
of a parricide, a crime which ought to satisfy 
the most exigent connoisseur in horrors; 
for some reason—perhaps because our expec¬ 
tation has been kept too long upon the stretch 
—it seems rather flatter than a parricide has 
any right to be. There is, however, no doubt 
that the young widow, Mrs. Markenfield, 
manages to make the chronicle of her dismal 
two months at the Owlery decidedly interest¬ 
ing ; and though the society of a couple of 
misers, of a young girl who is supposed— 
albeit erroneously—to be the mistress of one, 
and of a drunken woman who is the wife of 
the other, is not winning, these very object- 
able people are really alive. George Hazlit, 
who ultimately marries the widow, is some¬ 
what shadowy, which seems a pity, as he is 
the most respectable member of his family; 
but in fiction shadowiness and respectability 
are often associated. The story cannot be 
called attractive; but its horrors are fewer 
than the reader expects them to be, and it is 
certainly not deficient in cleverness. 

In A Ruined Race Miss Hester Sigeraan 
gives us a tale of rural Irish life in the worst 
days of absentee “ landlordism,” which will 
be admitted by men of all political parties to 
have been very bad days indeed. They cer¬ 
tainly provide material for a score of stories 
quite as sad as the story told in these pages; 
but it is impossible not to feel that the author 
might, without any lack of loyalty to truth, 
have been a little less uniformly harrowing. 
Some lives are, doubtless, as unrelievedly 
doleful as were the lives of poor Dan McManus 
and his devoted wife; but a novelist, who can 
aot as providence to his or her creations, need 
not surely make us miserable by painting a 
picture in whioh no single ray of light pene¬ 
trates the profound gloom. Miss Sigerson 
evidently writes from intimate knowledge of 
the life which she depicts; and her stoxy would 
not have lost any real element of effectiveness, 
and would have been more largely and essentially 
veracious, had she allowed herself an occasional 
deviation into cheerfulness. The style of the 
book is occasionally careless, but the story is 
well told. It has both power and pathos, and 
only wants a little brightness and humour to 
make it as pleasing as it is impressive. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new story is con¬ 
tained in one of those small paper-covered 
volumes with which, since the days of Called 
Rack, we have become so very familiar. The 
cover, size, and prioe are, however, the only 
features which Roland Oliver has in common 
with the "shilling shocker ” of the bookstalls. 
It is not an amorphous collection of impossible 
horrors, but an admirably constructed and 
admirably told story of the ordinary life of 
to-day. Mr. McCarthy has chosen a smaller 
canvas than usual; and, like the true artist 
that he is, he has not overcrowded it, but has 
produced a cabinet picture which is as satis¬ 
fying in composition as in execution. We are 
introduced to four characters only, and the 
arrangement of the little group is notably 
skilful. We have the hero, as noble and 
chivalrous as the two paladins whose names 
he bears, but still a human being of flesh and 
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blood; the wily young widow, Mrs. Church, 
eager to entangle, by fair means or foul, the 
man whom she jilted when she supposed that 
he had only a life of poverty to offer her; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Caledon, the querulous, selfish, 
unprincipled husband and the loyal wife, who 
endeavours unsuccessfully to save him from 
himself, the portraiture throughout being 
singularly delicate and truthful. 

There is nothing that is specially enthral¬ 
ling or specially noteworthy in any way in 
The Story of Mary Merries, but it is certainly 
very readable. Its principal fault is a certain 
looseness of narrative construction—the elec¬ 
tion of the heroine’s father to a seat in the 
House of Commons, for example, being one 
of two or three episodes which have no rela¬ 
tion to the main action. Its principal merit 
is the vivacity of its literary style. The con¬ 
versations are extremely bright and natural; 
and the heroine, though occasionally a little 
quick-tempered, is a very attractive young 
lady, who deserved a more interesting lover 
than the faint-hearted Captain St. Quintan, a 
gallant gentleman who displays a most un- 
lover-likfe readiness to believe that bis lady¬ 
love is lost to him. 

James Ashcboft Noble. 


SOME FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Profit < Strangers. Par Victor Cherbuliez. 
(Paris: Hachette.) This volume, from the pen 
of the author of Samuel Brohl et Cie., may be 
best described as interesting but not important. 
The sketches of Hegel, Beaconsfield, William 
Humboldt (or rather Charlotte Diede), Robert 
Moffat, ana Charles Gordon, are written with 
lucidity and sobriety of judgment; but they are 
so slight that no subject receives really 
adequate treatment. Of the English “ profiles ” 
that of Gordon is the best, although it will not 
satisfy those who regard him with unqualified 
admiration. Politicians will, of course, turn to 
the notices of Bismarck, Beust, Geffcken, and 
Crispi. The “ profile ” of Serafiu Estebenez may 
be regarded either as political or literary. 
Those who want an example of keen, sober 
Frenoh criticism upon men and things of to¬ 
day may find it in this volume of M. Cherbuliez. 
We may add that the articles of which it is 
oomposed have previously appeared in the Revue 
des Deux Monies, where the author adopted the 
pseudonym of " G. Valbert.” 

John Stuart Mill. Ein Nachruf von Theodor 
Gomperz. (Wien.) This is a reprint of two 
articles published in the Deutsche Zeitung soon 
after Mill’s death. The author has now added 
some notes, giving references, illustrations, and 
farther information on various points. English 
readers of Mill will not find much that is new. 
There are, however, a few expressions of Mill’s 
own, used by him to the author in conversa¬ 
tion or in writing, which are not without in¬ 
terest. Prof. Gomperz dwells a little on Mill’s 
public life and writings, a little on his home 
at Blaokheath and his personal character as it 
was known to his friends. The articles are in¬ 
spired with a deep regard and respect for Mill. 
The spirit in which they are written, and the 
fact of their republication at this date, are 
pleasant proofs that he is not unhonoured in 
Germany. 

Primt-boligen pd Island i Saga-tiden samtdelvis 
i del svrige Norden Valtyr Guftmundsson. 
(Copenhagen.) This is an excellent little book, 
put together with care and method, on a sub¬ 
ject about which every reader of the sagas must 
have desired accurate and orderly information— 
the dwellings of the Old Northmen in Iceland and 


the other Northern lands. Beginning with a 
very complete collection of illustrative quotations 
from old northern authorities arranged in geo¬ 
graphical order, it proceeds with an exposition 
of the plan, nomenclature, construction, and 
fittings of the homestead buildings at successive 
periods. It is illustrated by clear and useful plans 
and diagrams, among them ground plans of Flu- 
gumyrain 1253 (which illustrates the famous in¬ 
cidents in Sturlunga Saga), and of the northern 
colonists’ homestead at Amaraglik-forth, in 
Greenland. There are also full indioes. One 
caution is needed by students who use this 
book, to wit, that the value of the Icelandic 
authorities cited is very various. For 
instance, the Sagas of Egil and Thormod are 
absolutely worthless for evidenoe as to old 
houses in Courland and Greenland, though we 
may rightly use them with regard to thirteenth- 
century homesteads in Ioeland. And, to take 
another example, Sagas like those of Grettir 
and Nial, with some old material in them, 
were yet compiled long after the heroic ages of 
which they treat, and therefore must not be 
rashly used. Mr. Guftmundsson is aware of the 
value of the much-negleoted Saxo, and has 
some acquaintance with English anthropologi¬ 
cal literature. His book reminds one of that 
valuable study on the cottages of South-West 
England, which has lately appeared here, the 
forerunner, we may hope, of other works of the 
like kind. Both books are as valuable to the 
archeologist and arohiteot as to the historian, 
and both are of precisely the sort of which Jacob 
Grimm (who, by tile way, first explained the 
origin of the curious term dyngja, our meta¬ 
morphosed “ dinghy ”) would have welcomed. 
It .is a pity Mr. Gnftmundsson has chosen to 
write in Danish. Had his book been written in 
Frenoh, English, or even Icelandic, it would 
have reaohed a far wider circle of students. 

Souvenirs d’un Montagnard (1858-1888). Par 
le Ote. Henry Bussell. (Pau.) Count Henry 
Bussell has at length given to the world, in 
slightly different arrangement, and with a few 
additions, the charming volume which he first 
printed privately and presented to his friends 
in 1878. What Messrs. Ball, Leslie Stephen, 
Prof. Tyndall, and others have done for the 
Alps, Count H. Bussell has done for the 
Pyrenees. More than any one man he has 
rendered these mountains known and acces¬ 
sible. If he has not toiled in an equally 
scientific spirit as those pioneers of the Alps 
have done, he has drunk still more deeply 
than they of the beauty and poetry of the 
mountains. He is more at home among them, 
he treats them more as his friends, he visits 
them at all seasons of the year, and this not 
for a few hours only. He has lived for weeks 
far above any other human habitation, seeking 
only rest and refreshment and bracing of spirit 
in communion with them, finding in their 
society a rapture which he never experiences 
elsewhere. It is this life in the mountains that 
he tells us of, and would fain induce others to 
share. Trustworthy and accurate as a guide, 
his book is not merely nor chiefly this : it is an 
outpouring of the joy which a robust and poe¬ 
tical temperament may, even in this nineteenth 
century, find in solitary communion with moun¬ 
tains untrodden and nature unspoiled by man. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan ads Lustspieldichter, 
von Dr. Kurt Weiss (Leipzig: Fook), is another 
of those curious exercises in what some persons 
call scientific criticism which Germany pro¬ 
duces for the wonder and delight of the uni¬ 
verse. It would be impossible to set about a 
literary essay with more liberal apparatus, 
with greater industry, and with a sterner re¬ 
solve to be thorough and scholarly than Dr. 
Weiss exhibits. For instance, most people 
would be content with mentioning the very 
notorious and sufficient fact that “A Trip to 


Scarborough ” is one of the closest possible 
adaptions of “ The Eelapse.” But this would 
not suit the man of literary soienoe, so he not 
only puts the parallel passages in literally 
parallel columns but writes “ Fehlt bei Sher.”, 
“ i* 0 hlt bei Vanbr.”, and so forth, exactly as if 
he were giving a careful collation of two 
precious MSS. Add to this the odd liberties 
which it is the modem German habit to take 
with the spelling even of proper names (“ Acrs ” 
for “Acres,” &o.), and the monograph becomes 
a very curious study. Dismissing this side of it, 
it is a careful and fair criticism enough, though 
we do not know that Dr. Weiss’s attention to 
the mint and anise has not somewhat injured 
his grasp of the weightier matters. His general 
opinion of Sheridan is, if anything, rather too 
high, inasmuch as he does not fully recognise 
the still over-abundant dose of the purely 
artificial and conventional which makes “ The 
Bivals ” and the “Sohool for Scandal,” brilliant 
as they are, rather a relapse from than an im¬ 
provement on “ She Stoops to Conquer ” and 
“ The Good-Natured Man.” Goldsmith put true 
human character in improbable and conven¬ 
tional situations.' Sheridan softened the con¬ 
vention of situation and plot only to harden 
that of character. 

Schillers Lyrische Gedankendichtung, in ihrem 
idealen Zusammenhange beleuchtet von 
Dr. E. Philippi. (Augsburg: A. Votsch.) 
Among, the twenty-five poems treated of by 
Dr. Philippi in this little volume, we sorely 
miss some of Schiller’s best efforts. The 1 * Ring 
of Polycrates,” the “Diver,” the “Cranesof 
lbycus,” the “ Fight with the Dragon,” can¬ 
not be spared. They are illustrative of Sohiller’s 

g enius in a way in which several of the poems 
ere analysed are not. Dr. Philippi does not, 
it seems to us, escape the tendency to over¬ 
solemnity in critical language, as e.g., on p. 7, 
“ Das subjektive und ideale Element ist also in 
Schillers Seele das erste und bestimmende, das 
mass-und formgebendePrinzip des diohterisohen 
Eristallisations-Prozesses ”; nor the curious 
half-apologetio tone in which many writers, not 
Germans only, have found it necessary to 
speak of “Die Gutter Griechenlands.” The 
gravity of the following, viewed as intellectual 
oriticism for adults, is inimitable: “Nichts 
lag Schiller femer als eine Verhohnung des 
biblischen Christenglaubens oder gar die 
Wiederherstellung dies alten Heidenturns.” 
The intrusion of the Catechism into criticism 
cannot be too strongly deprecated. But there 
is better work than this—as, for instanoe (pp. 
85-99), on the profound and difficult “Spazier- 
gang,” in which the critic seems quite at home. 
On the whole, we doubt if the attempt to work 
out a thread of moral and ideal connexions 
between the _ lyrics of a great writer be a 
very promising task. In lyrics, greatness 
means many sidedness. The lyrics of genius are 
“ Ein wechselnd Weben, Ein gluhena Leben,” 
and “ Wander to and fro, in the Currents of 
Life and the Storm of Action.” 

Anleitung xu wissenschaftlichen Beobachlungen 
auf Reisen —in Einzel- Abhandlungen. Heraus - 
gegeben von Dr. G. Neumayer. (Berlin: 
Oppenheim.) This valuable work of two large 
volumes, edited by the Director of the German 
Maritime Observatory at Hamburg, who is 
himself known as an explorer, contains a mass 
of specialist essays useful for scientific travel¬ 
ling. Among the contributors are the names 
of A. Bastian, Gerstacker, A. Gunther, E. 
Mobius, G. Neumayer, F. von Bichthofen, 
Schweinfurth, and Virchow. Geographical 
scienoe, topography, geology, earth-magnetism, 
meteorology, astronomy, hydrography, statistics, 
medicine, agriculture, ethnography, linguistic 
science, zoology, the microscope and photo¬ 
graphic apparatus, are dealt with in various 
papers. The work thus forms a sort of cosmos 
of knowledge. 
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Grundziige der Landesnatur des IVest- 
jordanlandcs. By 0. Ankel. (Frankfort: 
Jaeger.) This is a valuable monograph on 
the physical geography of Palestine west of 
the Jordan. The geology, climate, and vege¬ 
tation of the country are all thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed, and a chapter is devoted to a history 
of the cultivation of the soil. The book should 
be read by those who are interested in the 
Holy Land. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons have in the 
press the early diary of Frances Burney (Bldme. 
d’Arblsy), in two volumes, edited from the 
original MSS. by Annie Baine Ellis. 

Messrs. Trubnkr will publish shortly a 
work on India by Mr. James Samuelson, of 
the same character as his former books on the 
states of South-Eastern Europe. It will con¬ 
sist of two parts, the first being an historical 
review, and the second treating of social and 
political questions. A bibliography of modern 
books relating to India bas been contributed by 
Sir W. W. Hunter. The illustrations will com¬ 
prise a series of collotype reproductions of 
views, portraits, and archaeological subjeots, 
from photographs. 

Messes. Adam & Chables Black, of Edin¬ 
burgh, announce a new and enlarged edition 
of .the collected works of Thomas De Quinoey, 
edited by Prof. David Masson, De Quinoey’s 
biographer in the “English Men of Letters” 
series. Several papers not before reprinted 
will be given in this edition, and the whole will 
be carefully classified. It will consist of four¬ 
teen volumes, to appear at intervals of one 
month; and it will be illustrated with portraits 
and views. 

Mr. Egmont Hake is the editor of a new 
publication—consisting of essays, poems, and 
tales—to be called Remington's Annual, which 
will appear about the middle of this month. 
Among those who have promised to contribute 
are the Earl of Lytton, the Earl of Bosslyn, 
Mr. Bider Haggard, Bishop Wordsworth, Mr. 
Walter Besant, Stepniak. Mr. W. H. Mallook, 
Lord Granville Gordon, Dr. Gordon Hake, the 
Marchioness of Huntly, Mr. Walter Pollook, 
Mr. W. E. Hodgson, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. 
Eustace Balfour. 

Messes. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. will 
publish immediately, as vol. v. of the author’s 
Collected Works, a new edition of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s Songs of Britain, enlarged by various 
odes and poems written since 1887, when that 
work appeared. 

Under the title Idylls of the Field, Mr. 
Elliott Stock announces, for immediate publi¬ 
cation, a new volume by the author of “ By 
Leafy Ways.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish next week 
Good Men and True-. Biographies of Workers in 
the Fields of Beneficence and Benevolenoe, by 
Dr. Alexander H. Japp. The volume contains 
lives of Arnold Toynbee, Bishop Hannington, 
Edward Denison, John Conington, and Thomas 
Guthrie, with a portrait (from a photograph) 
of Arnold Toynbee. 

Messes. Bemington & Co. will publish this 
month a new work by Mr. A J. Duffield, to 
be called Recollections of Travels Abroad. Mr. 
Duffield bas made use of bis frequent and pro¬ 
tracted visits to the old silver colonies of Spain 
—the present republics of Peru, Chili, New 
Granada, Bolivia, Venezuela, and Ecuador— 
and the gold colonies of Australia, to form 
certain comparisons between their earlier and 
later conditions. Some attention is also given 
to Canada and the United States; and the 
work is interspersed with personal adventures I 


and sketches of men and women whom the 
author met. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce Behind 
the Scenes of the Gomddie Francaise, and Other 
Recollections, by M. Arsene Houssaye, trans¬ 
lated, with notes, by Mr. Albert D. Van dam. 

Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney will 
shortly publish, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, a work entitled The 
People's Prayer Book, consisting of prayers for 
the family circle, written by Dr. Parker. The 
first section is devoted to general prayers, each 
being limited to one page. In other sections 
will be found prayersfor Sunday use; sentences 
or collects adapted to every variety of family 
experience, such as births, deaths, marriages, 
travelling, sorrow, illness, restoration, and the 
like ; a family litany, in which little children 
can join; and short servioes for those who 
cannot attend public worship. 

Messrs. Carr & Co. announce the imme¬ 
diate publication of a brochure, entitled Florida 
and the English, by Mr. Arthur Montefiore, 
whioh will be followed by a larger work on the 
same subject. 

Messrs. Field & Titer’s announcements 
include : a reproduction of the first edition of 
Charles Lamb’s Prince Dorus (1811), including 
all the coloured plates—limited to five hundred 
copies; Sketches and Letters on Sport and Life in 
Morocco, bv Biohard Wake ; Police, by Charles 
Edward Clarkson and J. Hall Bichardson, with 
whole-page illustrations; The Age of Marie 
Antoinette, by Charles Newton Scott; The Story 
of ” Bradshaw's Guide,” by Percy Fitzgerald; 
Aesop Redivivus, by Mary Boyle, with numerous 
cuts; and The Bairns’ Annual for 1889-90, 
edited by Alice Corkran, with a coloured 
frontispiece. 

Messrs. Houlston & Sons’ announce¬ 
ments include the following : The “Beautiful 
Valley ” Series of Sermons to Children, by the 
Bev. John Braster; The Sleepers Awakened: 
or, the Artist’s Little Model, by A. E. Knight; 
The Pastor's Widow and her Son: a Story for 
the Voung, translated from the German; and 
new editions of A Lonely Life, by the Author 
of “ Wise as a Serpent ” ; Grammar-Land : 
or, Grammar in Fun for the Children of School¬ 
room shire, by M. L. Nesbitt; Psalms of Life, 
by Sarah Doudney; and Eow 1 Managed my 
Children from Infancy to Marriage, by Mrs. 
Warren. 

Messrs. Ward, Look & Co. will publish, 
with the October magazines, the first parts of 
several serial works; a new and enlarged 
edition of their Universal Instructor; or, Self- 
Culture for All, with new subjects treated by 
well-known writers; and re-issues of their 
Illustrated History of England, by Dr. H. W. 
Dulcken, and Sylvia’s Young Ladies' Treasure 
Book, with coloured and other illustrations. 

The October number of Atalanta, which 
commences a new volume, contains the 
opening chapters of two new stories by Dr. 
George Macdonald and Miss Jean Ingelow. 

Pbof. Paul Meyer, whose idea of a holiday 
is to work harder outside Paris than he does in 
it, has been examining MSS. lately at the 
British Museum and the Bodleian. 

Miss Mary Bateson, of Cambridge, is prepar¬ 
ing a new edition of Mandeville’s Travels for the 
Early English Text Society, from the Cotton 
MS. Titus, o. xvL The book is so often wanted 
for quotation in the New English Dictionary 
that a fresh edition of it from its Midland MS. 
has become necessary. 

The Clarendon Press has obtained the grand 
prize and two out of the five gold medals 
awarded in the section devoted to British 
printers and publishers at the Paris Exhibition. 


Messrs. Griffith, ■Pasban, Okeden, & 
Welsh have this week removed from their 
historic site at the corner of St. Paul’s Churoh- 
yard to new buildings in Charing Cross Road, 
which they have called Newbwy House, in 
memory of the founder of their firm in the 
middle of the last century. 

A OOUR8E of lectures on “National Life and 
Thought throughout the World ” will be 
delivered on Sunday afternoons during the 
next three months at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, supplementary to the course on 
“Centres of Spiritual Aotivity” given last 
year. Among the lecturers we Mr. Oswald 
Grawfnrd on “ Portugal,” Prof. Thorold Rogers 
on “ Holland,”Mr.Theodore Bent on “Greece,” 
Mr. H. A. Salmon^ on “ The Ottoman Empire,” 
M. Paul Blouet on “Franoe,” Mr. Sidney 
Whitman on “ Germany,” Mr. Eirikr Mag- 
nusson on “ Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden,” 
and Mr. A. B. Fairfield on “ Bulgaria.” The 
lectures are entirely free. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SNOWDON. 

“ Ski sailh in her heart, I lit a quern,” 
Tbhonid on eternal desolation, crowned 
With mist and stars, we wander by thy base, 
E’en lay presumptuous hands upon thy face, 
And thou rem&inest sternly silent, drowned 
In cloud-mysterious vastness. Not a sound 
But inarticulate world-sighs can we trace, 

Or some deep-hidden brooklet’s measured pace) 
That gladly lingers on thy charmed ground. 
Thine is a treach’rous splendour ; one false grip 
Of cruel rock where all is beautiful— 

Upon the shining bents a sudden slip— 

The vent’rous climber o’er the rock-shelves files. 
And a poor corpse looks up to saddened ikies: 
Still thou abidest, grand, implacable. 

M. G. Watkins. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for Ootober contains a very 
independent essay on the date of the Apocalypse, 
by Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, wbo 
believes that the Gospel and the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse ascribed to St. John were all 
written by that Apostle in his old age. The 
Neronic date is rejected as untenable. Prof. 
Delitzech continues his observations on the diffi¬ 
culties whioh be bas met with in the translation 
of the New Testament into Hebrew. Prof. 
Bruce discourses on Hebrews viii. (“ Christ and 
Aaron”), and Prof. Cheyne on Psalm lxxxvi. 
Prof. John Massie justifies an orthodox view of 
the miracle of tbe conversion of St. Paul, and 
Mr. Selby gives a striking essay on “ Heredity, 
and its Evangelical Analogies.” 

The piece de resistance in the Altpreuseische 
Monatischrift (3-4 Heft, April-June, 1889) is 
formed by the first instalment of a history of 
Samagitia ( Samaiten) in its relations with the 
Teutonic Order up to the peaoe at the Melno- 
See. Prefaced by a sketch of the geography 
and civilisation of the district, it carries down 
tbe narrative from 1237 to 1341. Dr. Panzer 
discourses on tbe oonn exions between the 
Frisohe Haff and the Baltic in the historical 
period. These, as he thinks, were, before 
tbe formation of the present sea-way at 
Fillau, to be found opposite Balga and in the 
extreme Western corner. A map is attaohed 
in illustration of each of these articles. The 
shorter papers are hymnologicsd miscella by 
L.Neubaur (dealing with questions of authorship 
in reference to Franokdhberg and Val. Thilo): 
three letters from Schopenhauer to Bosen- 
kranz about tbe edition of Kant’s collected 
works (very characteristic, and showing the 
careful study Schopenhauer made of Kant’s 
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text); a few pages on the custom (as practised 
in East Prussia) of harvesters and other 
labourers to bind the trespasser on their 
ground, and demand ransom; and some bio¬ 
graphical notices in reference to the Prussian 
? oet of the War of Liberation, Max ▼. Sohen- 
kendorff. 

The Revista Oontemporanea of September 15 
has an artiole at great importance for the 
history of the present provincial literary 
renaissance in Spain. Don J. Perez Balles¬ 
teros there shows abundantly from the evidence 
of Trueba himself—the late poet and novelist 
of the Basque Provinces—that it was the study 
of the Catalan Lo Qayter del Llobregat of 
Bubio y Ora which saved him from being a 
mere imitator of Castilian writers, and led him 
to seek inspiration from the life and nature of 
hie native home. Thus the Basque is dearly 
posterior to the Catalan revival. There is also 
a curious description of St. Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople as seen in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by Octavio Sapienda, 
chaplain to the Spanish embassy. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW A CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

General Literature.—" The Prindpal Dramatic 
Works of Thomas William Bobertson,” with 
memoir by bis son, and six photogravure 
portraits of the players, in two volumes ; “ The 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin’’ with explanatory 
notes by Charles Edmonds, a new edition, with 
additional matter, and seven new etohings by 
Gillray; “ Oliver Cromwell and his Protector¬ 
ate ” : an Eluddation drawn from Contempor¬ 
ary Evidence, by Begin aid F. D. Palgrave; 

“ City Legends,” by Will Carleton; “ English 
Idylls,” by Dr. P. H. Emerson; ‘ ‘ The Struggle 
for Immortality,” hy Mrs. E. Stuart-Phelps; 

“ The Art of Housekeeping ”: a Bridal 
Garland, by Mrs. Haweis; “ Complete Cookery 
Book,” by Miss Mary Harrison; “Personally 
Conducted,” by Frank B. Stockton, illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell, Alfred Parsons,' &o.; 
“Trying to Find Europe,” by W. S. Alden, 
illustrated; “ The Colonial Tear-Book,” edited 
by A. J. B. TrendelL 

Travel. —“ The Land of an Afrioan Sultan ” : 
Travels in Morocco, by Walter B. Harris (A1 
Aissoui), illustrated by Aleck Berens; “ Journal 
of the Voyage of H.M.S. Enterprise in Search of 
Sir John Franklin,” as recorded by Admiral Sir 
Bichard Collinson, with an introduction by his 
brother, Maior-Gen. Collinson; “ Trooper and 
Bedskin ”: Recollections of Life in the North- 
West Motmted Police, Canada, by John G. 
Donkin, with map and portrait; “ Cruisings in 
the Cascades,” with special chapters on the 
grizzly bear, the buffalo, elk, antelope, trouting 
in the Rocky Mountains, and life among the 
cowboys, by G. O. Shields (Coquina), with 
illustrations; “Friesland Meres and through 
the Netherlands ” : the Voyage of a Family in 
a Norfolk Wherry, by Henry Montagu Doughty, 
with illustrations from sketches by the author; 
“Through Atolls and Islands in the Great 
South Sea,” by Frederick J. Moss, illustrated; 
“Through David’s Bealm,” by the Bev. E. 
Staats de Grote Tompkins, with illustrations by 
the author; “Blacks and Bushrangers, or 
Adventures in North Queensland,” by E. B. 
Kennedy, illustrated by Stanley Berkeley; 
“ New Zealand for the Emigrant, Invalid, and 
Tourist,” by Dr. J. Murray Moore. 

Biography. — “ Life of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe,” edited by her son, the Bev. Charles E. 
Stowe, based mainly upon autobiographical 
documents, and including .many letters from 
Eminent Englishmen; “ Louisa M. Alcott: her 
life. Letters, and Journals,” with two portraits 
andaviewof her Concord Home, edited by Ednah 
D, Cheney; “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by J, B. 


Lowell; “George Washington,” by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, in two volumes, in series of 
“American Statesmen”; “Bishop Fraser’s 
Lancashire Life,” by the Bev. John W. Diggle; 
“ Sylvanus Bedivivus ” : reminisoenoes of the 
Bev. John Mitford, for many years editor of 
the Gentleman’! Magazine, by his daughter, 
Mrs. Houston, with a short memoir of his 
friend and fellow naturalist, Edward Jesse; 
“Reminiscences of a Boyhood in the Early 
Part of the Present Century,” a new story by 
an old hand; “Memories of Fify Tears,” by 
Lester Wallack. large paper and ordinary edi¬ 
tion; “The Queen’s Prime Ministers”: a 
series of political biographies—“ Lord Mel¬ 
bourne,” by Henry Dunckley; “Sir Robert 
Peel,” by Justin McCarthy; “ Lord Beacons- 
field,” by J. A. Fronde; “ Lord Palmerston,” 
by the Marquis of Lome; “ Mr. Gladstone,” by 
G. W. E. Russell. 

Fiction. —“ Kit and Kitty,” by B. D. Black- 
more, in three volumes ; “ Between the Fore¬ 
lands,” by W. Clark Russell, in two volumes ; 
“ Randall Trevor,” by H. P. Earl, in two 
volumes; “In Satan’s Bonds,” by F. East- 
wood, in two volumes; “ Duchess Frances,” by 
Sarah Tytler; “Agnes Surriage,” by E. L. 
Bynner; and new editions of “ In Far Loch- 
aber,” by W. Black, and “ The Vasty Deep,” 
by Stuart Cumberland. 

Juvenile. —“ Adrift in the Pacific,” by Jules. 
Veme, illustrated; “ Sir Ludar: a Tale of the 
Days of good Queen Bess,” by Talbot Brines 
Reed, illustrated: “The Witch of Atlas: a 
Ballooning Story,” by Miss H. Bowden ; “ The 
Conquest of the Moon: a Story of the 
Bayouda,” by Andrd Laurie, illustrated; 
'■ The Prince of Nursery Playmates,” new edi¬ 
tion ; the volume of Harper's Young People for 
1889. 

Art .—“The Quiet Life: oertrin Verses by 
various Hands,” the motive set forth in a pro- 
logue and epilogue by Austin Dobson, the 
whole adorned with numerous drawings by 
Edwin E. Abbey and Alfred Parsons; “ Shak- 
spere’s ' Macbeth,’ ” the text from the folio of 
1623, with notes indicating the chief alterations 
in modern editions, illustrated with twenty- 
seven etchings on copper by J. Moyr Smith, 
who has also written an introduction upon the 
costume and architecture of Scotland in the 
eleventh century; “Sheridan’s ‘ The Rivals,’ ” 
illustrated by Frank H. Gregory, with five full 
page reproductions in colour of water-colour 
drawings, and black and white sketches in 
wash; “Algiers Illustrated,” by M. Wrigley, 
consisting of one hundred photographs printed 
in photogravure; “ Ralph Caldecott’s Sketohes, 
Sporting, Social, and Political,” made in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany, and reproduced in 
facsimile, with an introduction by Henry 
Blaokburn; “A His tope of Water-Colour 
Painting in England,” bjWilbert B. Redgrave, 
illustrated with thirty-two photogravures from 
the original drawings ; six new volumes of the 
“ Great Artists ” Series; and the seoond volume 
of “ Artistic Japan.” 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

"The Letters of Horaoe Walpole,” selected 
and edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Prof. C. D. Tonge, in 2 vols., with portraits ; 
“The Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
MissJ., 1834-51,” edited, with extraots from 
the diary of the latter, by C. T. Herriok; 
“Our Journey to the Hebrides,” by Joseph 
and E. B. Pennell, illustrated by the former; 
“ Sir John Hawkwood, the Story of a Condo t- 
tiere,” translated from the Italian of Mr. 
Temple-Leader and Signor Marcotti.byLeader- 
Scott; “The English Novel in the Time of 
Shakspere,” by J. J. Jusserand, specially illus- 
trated by reproductions of celebrated pictures 


by photogravure, &c.; “ Studies in the South 
and West and Canada,” by Charles Dudley 
Warner; vols. iii. and iv. of “ The Life and 
Times of William Lloyd Garrison,” by his 
Children (completing the work); “The Diary 
of the Parnell Commission,” revised, with addi¬ 
tions from the Daily Newt, by John Macdonald; 
“ Light and Shadow,” a novel, by Edward 
Garnett; “A Doll’s House,” translated from 
the original of Henrik Ibsen, with introduction, 
by William Archer, portrait, and photographs, 
limited edition; “In Thoughtland and in 
Dreamland,” by Elsa D’Esterre Keeling; “ God 
in Shakspere,” by Cleiia; "Edward Thring, 
Teacher and Poet,” by the Rev. H. D. Rawns- 
ley; “ How Men Propose: Realistic and Sen¬ 
timental Love Scenes from Popular Works of 
Fiction,” collected by Agnes Stevens; “ Good 
Men and True: Biographies of Workers in the 
Fields of Beneficence and Benevolence,” by Dr. 
A. H. Japp; “ When Mother was Little,” by 
S. P. Torke, illustrated by Henry J. Ford; 
“ Daddy Jake, the Runaway; and Short Stories 
told after Dark,” a book for children, by “ Unde 
Remus ” ; “ The Butterfly: its Nature, Deve¬ 
lopment, and Attributes,” by John Stuttard, 
dedicated to Sir John Lubbock, illustrated. 
The following four volumes of the new “ Cameo 
Series” : “ The Lady from the Sea,” by Hen¬ 
rik Ibsen, translated from the Norwegian by 
Eleanor Marx-Aveling, with introduction by 
Edmund Gosse; “ A London Plane-Tree, ana 
other Poems,” by the late Miss Amy Levy; 
“ Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems,” by 
William Watson; and “Sakuntalii; or, The 
Fatal Ring,” an Indian drama, by Kalidasa, 
translated by Sir William Jones, and edited, 
with introduction, by Prof. Rhys Davids. The 
next volumes in the “Story of the Nations 
Series ” will be “ Early Britain,” by Prof. A. J. 
Church; to be followed by “ Russia,” by 
W. R. MorfiU; “The Barbary Corsairs,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole; “The Jews under the 
Roman Empire,” by the Rev. Douglas Morri¬ 
son; and “Scotland,” by James Mackintosh. 
Parts i. to iv. of “The Century Dictionary” 
(to be completed in twenty-four parts); also 
the following reprints: “English Wayfaring 
Life,” by J. J. Jusserand; “Romances of 
Chivalry,” by John Ashton, illustrated in fac¬ 
simile ; “ The Paradox Club,” by Edward Gar¬ 
nett ; and the volumes of the Century and St. 
Nicholas magazines tor the half year ending 
October, 1889. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Theological. —“ Christianity in relation to Science 
and Morris: a Course of Lectures on the 
Nioene Creed,” by Canon MacColl; “Four 
Sermons on the Magnificat,” preached in St. 
Paul’s, by Canon Liddon; “Looking Up: 
being Addresses bearing on the Spiritual Aspect 
of the Prayer-Book,” by Canon Newbolt; 
“ Essays on Critical Passages in the Greek 
Text of the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
W. 8. Wood; “ A Memoir of Archdeaoon 
Hannah,” with portrait, by Canon Overton; 
“Practical Reflections on Every Verse of the 
Psalms,” by the author of “ Practical Reflec¬ 
tions on Every Verse of the New Testament,” 
with a preface by Canon Liddon; * ‘ Buddhism 
Primitive and Present in Magadha and in 
Ceylon,” by the Bishop of Colombo ; “ Essays 
on Beds’s Ecclesiastical History,” by the Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson; “ Life of Edward Bou- 
verie Pusey, D.D.,” by Canon Liddon; “Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi,” by Mrs. H. L. Sidney 
Lear; seoond series of “ Sermons preached to 
Harrow Boys,” by the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon; 
“ Evolution and Christianity,” by Canon Aubrey 
L. Moore, forming No. xxi. of the “Oxford 
House Papers ” ; “ Selections from the Writings 
of the Rev. Isaac Williams”; “Counsels of 
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Hope for Invalids,” selected by the Rev. H. M, 
Neville, with illustrations by Louisa, Mar¬ 
chioness of Waterford; a volume of “ Extracts 
from Various Authors on the Subject of the 
Future Life, &o.,” edited by Miss L. I. Gam- 
bier Parry ; a cheaper edition, in one volume, 
of Ganon Luckock’s "Footprints of the Son of 
Man, as traced by St. Mark ” ; a new edition of 
Messrs. Bright and Medd’s "Liber Precum 
Publicarum ” ; cheap editions of “ The Life of 
Temptation ” and “The Life of Justification,” 
by Canon Body; new and cheaper edition of 
the " Library of Spiritual Works for Bnglish 
Catholics,” consisting of five volumes, viz., 
A Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ,” Scupoli’s 
“Spiritual Combat,” St. Francis de Sales' 
" The Devout Life,” and “ The Love of God ” 
and St. Augustine’s " Confessions ” ; new and 
cheaper edition of Mrs. H. L Sidney Lear’s 
“ Five Minutes : Daily Readings of Poetry ”; 
new and cheaper edition of " Consolatio, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted,” edited by the late 
Rev. C. E. Henna way; new edition of Mr. J. 
Hamblin Smith’s “ Notes on the Greek Text of 
the Acts of the Apostles.” 

Central Literature and Hittory .—A transla¬ 
tion of the " Lauren tin 8 Saga of Einar Hafli- 
dason,” by Mr. Oliver Elton ; a revised text of 
the “Divina Commedia ” of Dante; “ A Com¬ 
panion to School Histories of England,” by 
Prof. Symes; a translation of Leger’s “ His¬ 
tory of Austro-Hungary,” by Mrs. Birkbeck 
Hill, with a preface by Prof. Freeman; the 
oompletion of Prof. W. J. Ashley's “ Introduc¬ 
tion to English Economic History and Theory ”; 
“A History of Greeoe,” by Mr. C. W. C. 
Oman; the completion of Dr. Evelyn Abbott’s 
“ History of Greece,” viz., the second and third 
volumes, bringing the history down to the year 
321 b.c. ; “ A First History of Rome,” by Mr. 
W. 8 . Robinson; “ A Geography of the British 
Isles for Students,” in 2 vols., by Prof. H. G. 
Seeley; “A History of Rome,” by Dr. J. S. 
Reid; “ A History of the French Revolution,” 
by Mr. Arthur Hass all; Messrs. York Powell 
and MacKay ’8 “History of England,” partiii., 
by Prof. T. F. Tout, from a.d. 1688 to the 
present time; “ A History of Franoe,” by Mr. 
A. R. Ropes; “A School History of Rome,” 
by Messrs. W. R. Inge and W. W. How; “ A 
First History of France,” by Mrs. Creighton; 

" A Manual of Ancient History,” by Mr. L. W. 
Lyde; “ The Story of Denmark,” by Mrs. 
Arthur Sidgwick; “ History of the Early 
Empire of Rome,” by the Rev. W. D. Fanning. 

Educational. —“ French Prose Composition 
for Advanced Classes,” by Mr. H. C. Steel; 
Moli&re’s “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” and 
Viollet-le-Duo’s “ Le Sidge de la Roche Pont,” 
edited by Mr. F. V. E. Brughera; Molitire’s 
“ Lea Fourberies de Scapin,” edited by Mr. 
A. H. Gosset; Victor Hugo’s “Ruy Bias,” 
edited by Mr. H. A. Perry; “Hints towards 
French Prose Composition,” by Mr. G. Gidley 
Robinson. The following new volumes of the 
series of “ Episodes from Modern Frenoh 
Authors,” edited by Mr. W. K. Russell: 
M4rim€e’s “ Mateo Falcone,” edited by Mr. 
W. B. Russell, and Dumas’s "Le Capitaine 
Pamphile,” edited by Prof. E. E. Morris; “ An 
Introduction to French Literature,” by Mr. 
H, 0. Steel; also, edited by the same author, 
Sandeau’s “Jean de Thommeray,” and “Se¬ 
lections from Chateaubriand’s Lea Me moires 
d’Outre-Tombe”; “A First French Reader,” 
by Mr. F. V. E. Brughera; also, edited 
by the same author, Moliere’s “ Le Mis¬ 
anthrope,” Moliere’s “ Le Tartuffe,” edited 
by Mr. A. H. Gosset; “A French Beading 
Book,” consisting of short stories, by Mr. G. 
Gidley Robinson; 11 German Grammatical 

Reader,” by Messrs. A. R. Leohner and J. 
Schrammen. “ A German Dictionary,” by Dr. 

F. Lange; “ A German Exercise Book,” by 
Mr W. G. Guillemard; a series of “ Episodes 


from Modem German Authors,” edited by Mr. 
H. 8 . Beresford-Webb. 

The following volumes also are in prepara¬ 
tion: Haokliinder’s “ Feodor Dose," edited by 
Mr. H. S. Beresford-Webb; Dahn’s " Felicitae,” 
edited by Mr. G. A. Bienemann; Auerbach’s 
“ Schwarzwalder Dorfgesohichten,” edited by 
Mr. A. H. Fox - Strangways ; “ An Italian 
Grammar,” and “A First Italian Reader,” by 
Mr. H. E. Huntington; "A History of Latin 
literature,” by the Rev. E. C. Everard-Owen; 
"The Hecuba” of Euripides, edited by Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick; “Etyma Latina,” by Mr. 

E. R. Wharton; “ Selections from Valerius 
Maximus,” edited by the Rev. W. R. Inge; 
“A Selection from the Greek Tragedians,” 
edited by the Rev. E. D. Stone; “ The Simple 
Sentence in Greek,” by Mr. W. J. Harding; 
“ Homeric Prosody, Inflection and Syntax,” by 
Mr. F. E. Thompson; an edition of "The 
Greek Lyric Poets,” by Mr. G. 8 . Farnell; 
“Elements of Greek and Latin Comparative 
Grammar,” by Mr. T. 0. Snow; Cicero’s 
“Verrine Orations,” “De Suppliciis,” edited 
bv Mr. A. 0. Clark; "An Elementary Greek 
Method,” by Mr. F. Ritchie. The following 
new volumes of the Faloon Edition of the Plays 
of Shakspere: “ Twelfth Night,” by Mr. H. H. 
Crawley; “Much Ado About Nothing,” by 
Mr. A. W. Verity ; " Coriolanus,” by the Rev. 
H. 0. Beeching; and “As You Like It,” by 
Prof. A. 0. Bradley. The following additions 
to the " English School Classics,'’ edited by Mr. 

F. Storr: Milton’s " Samson Agonistes,” edited 
by Mr. 0. 8 . Jerram, and Scott’s “Lord of the 
Isles,” edited by Mr. F. S. Arnold; " A Classi¬ 
cal (Greek and Italian) Historical Geography,” 
by Mr. E. W. Howson; “ A Classical Atlas,’* 
by Mr. M. G. Glazebrook. 

_ Scientific. —“Notes on Building Construc¬ 
tion,” part iv., Calculations for Structures, 
with illustrations; a series of works on Engi¬ 
neering, edited by the author of “Notes on 
Building Constructions.” The following are in 
preparation: “ Reservoirs,” by Mr. A. R. 
Binnie; “ Marine Works,” by Mr. W. R. 
Kinipple; “Breakwaters,” by Mr. William 
Shield; and “Docks,” by Mr. 0. Colson." 
“A Text Book on Heat,” by Mr. L. Camming; 
“An Elementary Treatise on Chemistry,” by 
Mr. W. A. Shenstone; a translation, by Mr. D. 
Robertson, of Tumlirz’s “Potential, and its 
Application to the Explanation of Electrical 
Phenomena”; “A First Course of Practical 
Chemistry,” by Mr. A. D. Hall; Messrs. Lang¬ 
ley and Phillips’s “ Harpur Euclid,” books v., 
vi., and xi., 1-21; “Notes on Trigonometry 
and Logarithms,” by the Bev. J. M. Eustace j 
“Companion to Euclid,” books i. and k ii., by 
Prof. W. Thomson and Mr. James Blaikie. 


MESSRS. T. <6 T. CLARK’S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

“ The Kingdom of God: or, Christ’s Teaching 
according to the Synoptical Gospels,” by Prof. 
A. B. Bruce; “ Iris: Studies in Colour and 
Talks about Flowers,” by Prof. FraDz 
Delitzsch, translated by the Rev. Alex. Cosin ; 
“Beyond the Stars : or. Heaven, its Inhabit¬ 
ants, Occupations, and Life,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hamilton, President of Queen’s College, 
Belfast—a new and cheaper edition, revised 
throughout; “The Lord’s Prayer: a Practical 
Meditation,” by the Rev. Newman Hall—anew 
and cheaper edition, revised throughout; “ The 
Life of Jonathan Edwards,” by Prof. A. V. G. 
Allen (of Cambridge, Mass.); “ The Way : the 
Nature and Means of Revelation,” by John 
Weir, Dean of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Yale University; “ Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl: 
a Critical Examination,” by Leonhard Stiihlin, 
of Bayreuth, translated by Principal Simon, of 
Edinburgh; “ Elementary Logic as a Science 


of Propositions,” by S. E. C. Jones; 
“Whither? a Theological Qn M ti 0I1 f or the 
Times,” by Prof. 0. A. Briggs. 

The seoond issue of the ‘ 1 Foreign Theological 
Library” for this year will comprise Prof. 
C. E. Luthardt’s “ History of Christian 
Ethics,” translated by the Rev. W. Hastie; and 
Prof. C. von Orelli’s “The Prophecies of 
Jeremiah,” translated by the Rev. Prof. J. S. 
Banks. 


MESSRS. CROSBY LOCKWOOD <fr SON’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“ The Art of Paper Manufacture: a Practical 
Handbook of the Manufacture of Paper from 
Rags, Esparto, Wood, and other Fibres,” by 
Alexander Watt, with numerous illustrations; 
“ A Handbook on Modem Explosives,” being a 
practical treatise of the manufacture and appli¬ 
cation of dynamite, gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
and other explosive compounds, including the 
manufacture of collodian cotton, by M Eissler; 
“ Engineering Estimates, Costs, and Accounts : 
a Guide to Commercial Engineering,” by A 
General Manager; “ The Mechanical Engineer's 
Offioe-Book,” by Nelson Foley, second edition, 
much enlarged; “The Practical Engineer’s 
Handbook,” by Walter S. Hutton, third edition, 
revised, with additions; “Electric Light: its 
Production and Use,” by J. W. Urquhart, 
third edition, rewritten, with large additions; 
“Builder’s and Contractor’s Price Book for 
1890,” containing the latest prices of materials 
and labour in all trades connected with build¬ 
ing, entirely rewritten, remodelled, and much 
enlarged, by F. T. W. Miller; “ The Fields of 
Great Britain: a Textbook of Agriculture 
adapted to the Syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department,” by Hugh Clements, seoond edi¬ 
tion, revised, and enlarged by the addition of a 
chapter on bee management; "The Foreign 
Commercial Correspondent,” being aids to 
commercial correspondence in Bnglish, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish,” by Conrad E. 
Baker, seoond edition; “ Factory Aooounta: 
their Principles and Practioe,” a handbook for 
accountants and manufacturers, by Emile 
Garcke and J. M. Fells, third edition. 

Also the foUowing new volumes in Lock¬ 
wood’s series of “Handybooks for Handi¬ 
crafts": “TheClook Jobber’s Handybook: a 
Practical Manual on Cleaning, Repairing, and 
Adjusting,” embracing information on the tools, 
materials, appliances, and processes employed 
in clockwork, by Paul N. Hasluck, with up¬ 
wards of 100 illustrations; “The Cabinet 
Worker’s Handybook: a Practical Manual,” 
embracing information ou the tools, materials, 
appliances, and processes employed in cabinet 
work, by Paul N. Hasluck, with about 100 
illustrations. And the following new editions 
in “ Weale’s Rudimentary Scientific Series ” : 

“ Metallurgy of Iron,” containing—history of 
iron manufacture, methods of assay, and analysis 
of iron ores, processes of manufacture of iron 
and steel, &c., by H. Bauerman, sixth edition; 
revised and enlarged; “ The Mineral Surveyor 
and Valuer’s Complete Guide,” by W. Lintern, 
new edition; “Stationary Engine Driving: a 
Practical Manual for Engineers in charge of 
Stationary Engines,” by Miohael Reynolds, 
third edition; “ Irrigation and Water Supply," 
by Prof. John Soott. 


SSAKSPEARE'S SONNETS AND 
MARY FITT ON. 

We have kept our readers informed of the 
suooessive pieces of evidence that Mr. Thomas 
Tyler and the Rev. W. A Harrison have from 
time to time found, indicating that the “ dark 
woman” of Shakspere’s sonnets was Mary 
Fitton, a daughter of Sir Edward Fitton, and 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honour, who 
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threw Shakspere over for William Herbert, and 
who had a child by the latter nobleman, for 
which the queen put him (young Pembroke) 
into the Fleet prison. But the difficulty was how 
to prove that Mary Fitton was dark. There 
seemed to be no chanoe of it. But Mr. Tyler, 
wishing to have an engraving of Mary Fitton 
as well as Pembroke in nis forthcoming book on 
Shakspere’s Sonnets, went down to Gawsworth 
in Cheshire to sketch Mistress Mary from her 
father’s and mother’s tomb. On getting to the 
church, to Mr. Tyler’s delight he found that 
the statues were oolonred, and that Mary 
Fitton’s hair and eyes were both black, and 
her complexion dark; so were her sister Anne’s. 
Her brother’s were light. 

Another difficulty was that William Kempe, 
the famous comic actor of Shakspere's company, 
dedicated, in 1600, his Nine Day»’ Dance from 
London to Norwich, to “ Mistress Anne Fitton, 
Maid of Honour to Queen Elizabeth.” It was 
certain that not Anne, but Mary, Fitton was the 
maid of honour; and now Mr. Harrison has 
found a reference to themarriageof Anne Fitton, 
aged 14, to Mr. Newdigate, with whom she 
always afterwards lived, mainly in the country. 
Thus itisclear that Kempe mistook the Christian 
name of the patroness and mistress of his 
friend Shakspere, and called her Anne instead 
of Mary. Moreover, as Mr. Harrison and Mr. 

S der had before oome to the conclusion that 
ary Fitton had in early youth contracted a 
nominal marriage whioh her family never 
sanctioned, which was never effectuated, and 
to whioh Shakspere probably alluded in his 
line, “ In act, thv bed-vow broke ” (Sonnet 162), 
her sister’s authorised marriage at fourteen 
renders Mary’s unauthorised early one more 
probable. 

Many folk will be anxious to know what Sbak- 
spere’s presumed flame was like. Mary Fitton, as 
shown by Mr. Tyler’s sketoh from her mother’s 
tomb, was a full-faced, bonny woman, with 
huge speaking eyes and a loosish mouth, some¬ 
what of the type of Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath,” 
as men imagine her. Her hair is brushed high 
off her forehead, and turned over a comb or 
wire underneath it, while a scarf or kerchief 
covers the rest of her hair. She wears a ruff. 
The sculptor has made her flat-chested, and 
some one has broken off her hands and the tip 
of her nose. Dr. Furnivall has ordered 
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photographs of the figure of Mary Fitton and 
the tomb to be taken, and will get some one to 
engrave them. 

Mr. Tyler’s book is more than half printed, 
and will be published by Mr. David Nutt. It 
will, undoubtedly, form the most important 
work on Shakspere’s Sonnets np to this year of 
grace 1889. And now that enquirers know the 
lines to follow up, we have little doubt that 
further evidence on Shakspere’s connexion with 
Mary Fitton will be found. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

UNPUBLISHED BALLADS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

Leicester: Sept. 79,1889. 

It is not, 1 think, generally known that 
there exist some unpublished ballads by Lord 
Macaulay. 

An old friend of mine was allowed (in com¬ 
pany, I believe, with another old friend, your 
late contributor, B. Montgomery Banking) to 
see the M 8 S., whioh were in possession of Lord 
Macaulay’s executors. They were not allowed 
to copy the ballads, as it was Lord Macaulay’s 
wish that they should not be pnblished. I have, 
however, heard portions of them recited by my 
friend; and as they are very fine and stirring 
poems, it seems a pity that the public should 
be deprived of the pleasure of reading them. 
The one on the battle of Bos worth field especi¬ 
ally took my fancy; bnt of this I can only, 
alas, quote the lines in whioh Biohmond, rebuk¬ 
ing his followers for indignities offered to the 
brave king and soldier lying dead, says: 

“ —And, for that back at which ye flout, 

It is a back I ween, 

That Lancaster on foughten field, 

Till now had never seen.” 

And the concluding line of his spoken epitaph 
on his dead rival: 

“ For, though he ruled as tyrants rule, 

He died as soldiexa die.” 

I Is there no means of inducing Lord Macaulay’s 


representatives to allow the national ballad 
whioh contains these lines, and the other un¬ 
published poems, to see the light of day ? 

J. J. Britton. 


A SIGN U8ED IN OLD-ENGLI8H MSS. TO 
INDICATE VOWEL SHORTNESS. 

Oxford: Sept. 99,1889. 

The sign to whioh I wish to call attention 
occurs in the Cotton MS. Cleopatra B. 13. 
This MS., whioh, as now bound, contains 157 
leaves, consists of three parts, whioh have 
nothing to do with each other, and have evi¬ 
dently been brought together by the binder. 
The first part (foL l-55 b ) contains six Old- 
EBglish homilies (in handwriting of the eleventh 
century); two of these are printed in Thorpe’s 
edition of iElfric’s Homilies, three in Wulfstan, 
and the remaining one, which is still unpub¬ 
lished, will appear in the collection of Old- 
English homilies which I am preparing for the 
Early-Bnglish Text Society. The seoond part 
oonsists of a single gathering of three leaves, 
containing Old-EngUsh fragments, all of which 
have been published. The third part (fol. 59 
to the end) is in Latin. It is with the first of 
the three that I am concerned in this letter. 

In this portion of the MS. I noted 556 instances 
of the aoute accent commonly used in Old- 
Bnglish MSS. to denote vowel length. They 
were not all written by the soribe of the MS., 
many of them being by different hands; bnt 
they are all app-: mtly contemporary. As 
compared with many MSS. of the same date, 
they are unusually accurate, being, with bnt 
two or three exceptions, written only over 
vowels whioh were originally long, or else over 
such as were lengthened during the Old- 
Bnglish period (e g-, before Id, nd, rd, m, and 
similar consonant groups; in the accented pre¬ 
fixes, or-, un-, an-, &o.; in monosyllabic words, 
such as we, he, i>et, ac, &o., &o.), thus agreeing 
with the results obtained by Sievers, Angdsiichs. 
Gramm., §§ 121-124, and Sweet, History of 
English Sounds, pp. 108-115. I only found three 
instances which must be set down as errors of 
the soribe: hndsce (soft), fol. 3 b ; betweoh, foL 7 
(due, no doubt, to the influenoe of betweonan); 
and fyrenful (“sinful”), foL 3 b , the first part 
of which the scribe probably took for fyren — 
“fiery”; to these we may possibly add a 
fourth, dyne, fol. 53 (see below). 

Bnt, besides these accents, whioh are un¬ 
doubtedly intended to denote vowel length, 
there is another sign used tolerably frequently 
throughout toe MS., which I take to indicate 
vowel shortness. In form it is like a small c 
written over the vowel, or like the . used in 
Latin MSS. (<•/. Wattenbaoh, Anl. z. lat. Pal , 
p. 96) turned over on its side. It ooours. alto¬ 
gether 119 times—73 times over the word gtd 
(“ dens”), or some inflection of it, and 46 times 
over other words. I subjoin a list of these 
latter arranged alphabetically, according to toe 
initial letter of the syllable over whioh the sign 
stands. The numbers following toe words 
denote the folio of the MS. on which they 
oocur. 

imdgyte 34, barefSte (adj.=barefoot) 47, birum 
(hire, dat. pL) 49, bee'ran (wild bears) 54, 
gsblrst (subst) 6, a biton (pret. pL) 54, bebbdene 
(past part.) 55, bebidu 50 b , bu'gon (pret pi.) 16 b , 
care 4, cly’ne (a ball) 53, ige 33 b , fare (3 sg. 
pres snbj. olfaran) 33 ,/rime® 36 , gidcxmdnysst 
44, gldcundum 48 b , gidwebbum 2 b , Ongry'pe 5 b , 
gy’se (whence Mod. Engl, yes) 17 b , kite 6, 
hlu'ton (pret. pi) 51 b , hwinon 16 b , life 14, 
mtyan) (they can) 32 b , genhmad 34, niman 45, 
45 b (twice), genlpe 53, n'cene 45, rlcenor 49, stlde 
18, uppstlge 47 b , beswlcen (past part) 46 (twioe), 
u'ton 18 b , wltenne (inf., to know) 47, 4t b , wife 
(3 sg. pres, snbj.) 49 b , witon (plur. pres, indie.) 
55, witegan (prophet) 50 b , 61, 62, dndwlttan 5, 
awrlten (past part.) 48 b , forwu'rSan (inf.) 46, 
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The first of these, andgyte, is probably mis¬ 
written for andgy'te, as the prefix and- appears 
to have been lengthened in the dialeot of the 
scribe (of. dndweore foL 34, dndwlltan, &o.). 
Besides the' over the y of cly'ne, there is also 
the aoute accent; probably the soribe wrote 
this first, and then forgot to erase it after 
adding the Or is clyne the correot form and 
the converse the case ? The scribe first wrote 
uppsUge, he then erased the aocent, and added 
the'. The root vowel of witega (“prophet”) 
was long in Old-Engh'sh; have we here a 
shortening similar to that in wiltig, Wttig from 
i uillg, Mtig ? In the case of forwu'rfan, the 
combination rtS did not produce lengthening, 
as is shown by Orm’s wurrbenn. 

Leaving the doubtful cases— andgyte, wltegan, 
and cly'ne—out of consideration, there remain 
114 instances in which the sign ' stands over an 
unquestionably short vowel; and I think there 
cannot be any doubt that the scribe intended 
bv it to indicate the shortness of the vowel. 
This conclusion becomes more obvious if we con¬ 
sider that in tbe great majority of instances 
where the vowel is thus marked there are other 
Old-English words which differ from them only 
in having a long vowel, in which oases the 
scribe had a special reason for using a definite 
sign for vowel shortness. Thus god (“deus”) 
only differs from god (“ bonus ”) in that the 
former has a short o and the latter a long one. 
We find in the MS. seventy-three instances of 
aid (“ deus ”) marked with the ', to whioh may 
be added the three yAi-compounds mentioned 
above; and, on the other hand, twenty-six 
cases in which g6d (“ bonus ”), its compounds 
and derivatives, are written with the acute 
aocent. The scribe never makes a mistake. 
There is not a single instanoe of god (“ deus ”) 
being written g6d, nor of god (“ bonus ”) being 
written gid. Analogous instances are worded 
by those verbs which have a long vowel in the 
infin. and present forms and the corresponding 
short vowel in the pret. plur. or past part.; 
here, again, we find the two signs employed, 
and always oorreotly. Thus the inf. beewiean 
occurs five times, the past part, buwhen twice ; 
the inf. bdgan three times, the pret. plur. bu'gon 
once; the present alU (“he bites”) and the 
pret. plur. ablton each occur onoe. In the case 
of uppstlge (see above) we see the soribe take 
the trouble to erase the acute acoent whioh he 
had written by mistake, and replace it by the 
sign Compare, too, vrltan (“to know”), 
whioh occurs four times, with gewitan (“ to go ”), 
which occurs once, and wife (“punishment”), 
which ocours eight times; or kite (“hate”) 
with he't (“ordered”), both of which occur 
once. Without the ' the past part, aiortten 
might have been taken for a present form of 
awrUan; and, similarly, tbe substantives genlpe, 
Ongry'pe, are only distinguished, from present 
forms of the corresponding verbs by this sign. 
May we not, perhaps, assume that one of the 
reasons which led the soribe to write bai'ran, 
bhrum, magan, ttide, &o., was the wish to dis¬ 
tinguish them from b^ran (“ they bore ”), 
bdrum (“to boars”), mdgum, -on (“to kins¬ 
men ”), tUda (“ a steed ”), &o. ? 

The only other instances of the use of this 
sign ' known to me are to be found iu the 
Cotton MS. Tiberius A. 3, fol. 43 : mann (both 
* and acute aocent) and gid{“ deus ”) cf. Anglia, 
xi., pp. 1 and 2, where I have published the 
passage; but I have a dim recollection of 
having met with isolated instances of it else¬ 
where. 

A. S. Napier. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE, 
London: October 1, 18S9. 

The recent correspondence in the Academy 
gives me the opportunity of calling attention 
to some material difficulties in the way of pub¬ 


lishing Irish books, and of obtaining a sale for 
them when published. I should hesitate to 
write of these matters in the Academy if it 
were not the fact that the publishers’ difficulty 
is of serious detriment to the furtherance of 
Irish studies. 

The most vexed question between the 
“moderns” and the “mediaevalists” is that 
of the native type. Mr. Stokes and the 
Germans assert that it is unfitted for the proper 
reproduction of mediaeval texts. Patriotic 
“ Gaelic Unions ” and the like retort by boy¬ 
cotting the roman-type editions; and the pub¬ 
lisher is between the devil and the deep sea. 
Would it not be better for both sides to see how 
far the native type could be improved so as to 
meet the requirements of modern scholarship ? 
If it can, should not scholars take account of, 
it may be, the unreasoning fondness of the Irish 
for this type? If it cannot, should not Mr. 
Fleming and other leaders of the Irish revival 
recognise that the claims of scholarship are 
paramount ? 

Prof. Meyer asks with justice what Mr. 
Fleming and his friends have done to popularise 
the study of the living language by means of 
well-chosen and well-compiled text-books. As 
muoh as they could, will probably be the 
answer ; nobody doubts their patriotism; but 
is not the answer tantamount to acknowledg¬ 
ing the backwardness of Irishmen at large 
in supporting the native language and litera¬ 
ture ? I must frankly say that, so far as my 
experience goes, they are very backward. The 
amount of encouragement accorded by Ireland 
to German and English Celtic scholarship is far 
less, for instanoe, than that of Scotland. It 
may be urged that Ireland is a poor country; 
but I have found in the course of business that 
she takes her share, and more than her share, of 
French novels, especially of such as have the 
repute of being very “ Frenoh.” Besides, have 
any efforts ever been made to enlist the co¬ 
operation of English publishers and English 
scholars ? I have never heard of such, although 
it would seem natural that I should if any had 
been made. But I can easily believe that nothing 
of the kind has been attempted. The Irish 
publisher never seems to think of the Eaglish 
market. Not onoe can I recall having received, 
either in my business or in my private oapacity, 
a single circular relating to any work on Irish 
antiquities, my first tidings of such works being 
usually got from the Revue Celtique. It is to 
this peculiarity of Irish publishers that I attri¬ 
bute Prof. Meyer’s failure to notice Mr. Douglas 
Hyde’s admirable collection of Irish folk-tales, 
published last year, of which my firm will 
shortly issue an English version. 

In fine, I believe that well-directed energy 
and proper organisation would enable a series 
of Irish classics of the last four or five centuries 
to be brought out without loss to the pro¬ 
moters. At present the great body of Irishmen 
have only themselves to blame if their interest 
in their native tongue is held to be purely 
Platonic. 

Alfred Nutt. 


London: September 80,1889. 

In Dr. Euno Meyer’s letter (Academy, 
September 28) the only point calling for imme¬ 
diate notice is the passage about the best 
Celtic scholar (Irish), and so forth. The device 
is so unsoholarlike, in such bad taste, and 
furthermore grown so stale, that a writer 
using it handicaps his own bona fidee heavily, 
and the expert will, between the lines, detect 
an ulterior object. I trust that I may be taken 
as speaking “ for self and [native] partners,” 
when I express a hope that the practice may 
be either dropped altogether, or reserved for 
use by continentals or their congeners. 

Standish H. O’Grady. 


THE COLLECTIO OANONPM HQERnenSIS. 

Frenohay Rectory, Bristol: Oot. 1 , 1839. 

Tour correspondent * asks two questions 
with regard to a much-debated entry in the 
Codex Sangermanensis. The first question is 
addressed so pointedly and personally to Dr. 
MaoOarthy, that it is not for any one else to 
anticipate his answer. In reply to the second 
question, no doubt need be oast on Dr. Mac- 
(Jarthy’s proposed reading on the ground of its 
involving a sentence commencing in Latin and 
ending in Irish. Similar entries so commencing 
and ending, or vice versa, are not unoommon 
in Irish MSS. Compare this entry on fol. 54b 
of the Book of Dimma: 

“ Ptnlt. OroR do dimma rodsexib . . .” 
and this entry on fol. 39a of the Southampton 
Psalter: 

“ Bettene indiu for cetaln. Miserere nobis, 
domine, miserere nobis.” 

But will some one who has examined the Paris 
MS. Lat. 12,021 tell ns whether there are blank 
spaces, with or without trace of wear or erasure, 
where the insertions may onoe have existed 
whioh Dr. MaoCarthy now ingeniously proposes 
to restore, in order to complete the sentenoe, 
viz. (Dai) and (doib) ? 

F. E. Warren. 


AN IRISH MERMAID. 

Higher Broughton, Manchester: September so, 1689. 

In the Ghronicon Sector um, under date 565, 
we read: 

“ In this year the Huirgeilt, Li ban, daughter 

of Eochaidh Mao Muiredha, was - .right on the 
strand of Ollarbha, in the net of Beta , son of 
Innle, fisherman of Oomgill of B6nnohair.” 

What is to be understood by this entry P 
Muirgheilt is a mermaid; and is compounded 
of Muir = sea, and geilt == a wild man or 
woman, one living in woods. But this 
passage can, however, hardly refer to a 
“ mermaid," as that word it used in popular 
mythology, for the parentage of these aquatic 
damsels is among the things not generally 
known. A rationalistic explanation would do 
that an unconscious woman, rescued from 
drowning by the net of a fisherman, reoeived 
the designation of “the mermaid” from that 
circumstance. Has the passage already re¬ 
oeived the attention of commentators ? 

William E. A. Axon. 


A FEW “POST MORTEM” REMARKS. 

Limerick: September so, USB. 

I am too well pleased with your reviewer's 
kindly and, generally, complimentary notice of 
my little Irish squib —A Change of Clothes —to 
wish to question his assertion that the trial 
scene is “too elaborately and ostentatiously 
funny.” I should, however, like to point out— 
not in my own interests, but in those of dialect 
or brogue—that, in using the two forms of 
pronunciation, “post-mortal” and “ post- 
mortum,” I was trying to be vraitemblant rather 
than funny. 

The former rendering of the words post¬ 
mortem is equally common in England and in 
Ireland. It is, in fact, a not very striking 
instanoe of that natural tendency in the minds 
of uneducated people to read meaning into a 
meaningless imported word, which has not only 
fixed, for example, “kickshaws” in the lan¬ 
guage, but has given a considerable vernacular 
currency to “ Billy Ruffin ” and “ Brown Titus.” 
Personally, I have little doubt that the precise 
influence which has been at work changing post¬ 
mortem into “ post-mortal ” has been a vivid 
picture of the rigidity of death—mortality, or a 
dead body as stiff as a post. However, the fact 
that this pronunciation does obtain is surely 
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beyond all doubt. Dickens, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, records it. 

And now one word about “ post-mortum.” 
This is a very interesting and typical bit of 
pronunciation. It embodies, in foot, the Irish 
rebellion against the English habit of turning 
the final unaccented e or a, and occasionally 
the u, into i. Almost all English writers who 
have tried to phoneticise Irish pronunciation 
have done it injustice on this particular point. 
Thackeray—who, in spite of Anthony Trollope’s 
patronising correction, burlesqued the brogue 
admirably—'always makes a “poem” in 
'Hibernian mouths a “pome.” The word is 
really never so pronounced. An Irishman 
knows that, anyhow, a poem is not a “poim,” 
nor a poet a “ poit,” and in eaoh case he pro¬ 
nounces the second syllable with a rapid u 
sound, which deceives the unaccustomed ear, 
and is mistaken for the suppression of the vowel. 
In some cases I venture to think that Pat has 
the pull over John. I prefer “oabbudge” to 
“ cabbidge,” and “ orunge ” to “oringe.” At 
any rate, “ minute ” is a bona-fide correction of 
“minnit.” In other instaaoes, the Irish 
rebellion is mistaken and aggressive, as when it 
turns St. Marian into “St. Martun,” and rejects 
a rabbit in favour of a “rabbut.” 

Alfred Fitzmatjrice Kino. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SUXDAT, Oat. 6.4 p m. South Plaoe Institute: 11 Mili¬ 
tarism Past and Present In Europe,” by Mr. Lewis 
Appleton. 

Mobday, Oat. 7, 4 p m. Royal Academy: •' The Bones 
of the Human Body,” I.. by Prot. John Marshall. 

Tussdat, Oat. 8, T p.m. Metropolitan Botentlflo Asso- 
elation: Annual General Meeting, Presidential 
Address, ‘‘The Inefflolenoy of Natural Selection in 
accounting for the Origin of Species,” by Prof. 
J. V. Blake. 

Wbdbesday, Oct. 8,8 p m. MiorosooploaL 

Fan>AT, Oct. u, 4 p.m. Royal Aoalemv: “ The Bones 
of the Homan Body,” II., by Prof. John Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

The Fragments of the Persika of Ktesias. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

J. Gilmore. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Gilmore has conferred a benefit on 
students of ancient oriental history by his 
excellent edition of the extant fragments of 
the Persika of Etesias. Hitherto the frag¬ 
ments have been strangely neglected by 
classical scholars, notwithstanding the con¬ 
troversy that has been carried on over them 
by historians. Of the two accessible editions 
of them, that of Baehr is rendered almost 
useless by its extraordinary arrangement, and 
is moreover imperfect, the list of the kings 
of Assyria being omitted in it; while the 
edition of K. 0. Muller is bound up with 
Dindorf’s text of Herodotos. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible to obtain a clear idea 
of the fragments, and to form some positive 
judgment as to their true value. 

To edit an ancient author sometimes pro¬ 
duces disillusionment, and the editor may by 
degrees become an adverse critic. This seems 
to be the case with Mr. Gilmore and his 
author; at any rate, his attitude towards 
Etesias cannot be described as sympathetic, 
and he repeats the unfavourable judgments 
which have been passed upon the veracity of 
the phynoan of Enidos. But we should not 
judge an ancient writer, more especially if he 
were a Greek, by a modem standard. There 
were no reviewers on the watch in his days 
to discover errors and plagiarisms, and there 
were no typographical means of distinguishing 
between the author’s own words and those 


which he quoted from others. Classical writers 
have seldom been edited by scientifically- 
trained historians, the result being that they 
have been treated as if they were Germans or 
Englishmen of our own day. 

Mr. Gilmore has approached his work in 
a different spirit, and has filled his notes with 
information gleaned from the latest and best 
sources. But he is not an Assyriologist; and, 
without a first-hand acquaintance with the 
Assyrian monuments, I do not myself think 
it is possible to form a correct estimate of 
Etesias and his work. The difficulty of doing 
so is increased by our imperfect knowledge of 
what Etesias actually wrote. Not only is what 
we possess fragmentary, but it has filtered 
to us through second and third hand channels. 
How untrustworthy such sources are may be 
gathered from a single instance. We know 
that the legend of Sardanapallos figured 
largely in the pages of Etesias, and that it 
was in this way that the name of the Assyrian 
monarch became well-known in Greece. And 
yet in the list of the Assyrian kings excerpted 
from the work of the Greek physician the 
name of Sardanapallos is replaced by the 
mysterious Tdnos Eonkoleros, of whom Euse¬ 
bios reports that he was called Sardanapallos 
by the “ Greeks.” Which, then, is the 
genuine Etesias, the Etesias of the Sarda¬ 
napallos legend or the Etesias who knows 
it not? 

My own judgment upon Etesias is not so 
severe as that of Mr. Gilmore. No doubt he 
“lied” sometimes—he would not have been 
a Greek historian if he had not done so; but 
I believe that he really made use of “ the 
royal parchments ” of Persia, as he claims to 
have done, and reported their contents so far 
as he understood them. One of his chief 
objects was to destroy the credit and authority 
of Herodotos, who could not speak Persian, 
and did not reside in the East; anything, 
therefore, which contradicted a statement of 
the older historian was at once accepted, 
without any enquiry as to whether it was 
true in itself or had been correctly inter¬ 
preted. Mr. Gilmore thinks that the royal 
records of Persia would have supplied infor¬ 
mation for the history of the Persian empire 
only, and not for the period anterior to Eyros. 
But here I must beg leave to differ from him 
entirely. The list of Assyrian kings bears 
evidence of a partly Persian origin; and it 
must be remembered that not only was 
Babylon one of the capitals of the empire, but 
the Persian kings also claimed to be successors 
of the old Babylonian—or, as they were 
called, Assyrian—monarchs. Consequently, 
the early legends and history of Babylonia 
had as great an interest for sovereigns who 
took the title of “kings of Babylon” as the 
early legends and history of Persia. 

Mr. Gilmore has already carried on a 
friendly controversy with Prof. Robertson 
Smith and myself in the Historical Review on 
the subject of Semiramis. That the Semi- 
ramis of Etesias has assumed the attributes 
of the goddess Istar is net doubted by any 
Assyrian scholar, whatever may be the origin 
of the name itself. In the Historical Review 
I have endeavoured to show that the origin 
must he sought at Hierapolis, the successor 
of the Hittite Carchemish, and in Eappadokia; 
at all events, we have the express testimony 
of Lucian (or the pseudo-Lucian) that one of 


the chief images in the great temple of 
Hierapolis was that of the goddess Semiramis, 
and the name is not Assyrian or Babylonian. 

Sardanapallos, on the other hand, is of 
genuinely Assyrian origin, and. may have 
been a Lydian deformation of the name of 
Assur-bani-pal, who first had dealings with 
the population east of the Halys. But it is 
also possible that the name of Assur-bani-pal 
may nave been confused with that of Assur- 
d&n-apal, an older prince who headed a revolt 
against his father Shalmaneser, and success¬ 
fully maintained himself for six or seven 
years against his father and brother. At any 
rate, the date of Assur-dau-apal would exactly 
agree with that assigned to Sardanapallos by 
Etesias according to George the Synkellos; 
and the fall of Nineveh, which Assur-d&n- 
apal had made his capital, ended the revolt. 

However this may be, there is a passage of 
Agathias (ii. 25) which throws light on a part 
of Etesias’s list of Assyrian kings, though 
the fact has not been hitherto perceived. The 
list, as preserved by the Synkellos, makes 
Askatades the seventeenth king, and gives 
him Amyntes, Bclokhos, and Balator&s as 
his immediate successors. Now Agathias 
states that the line of Semiramis lasted to the 
reign of Beleous, the descendant of Derke- 
tades, when it was overthrown by a gardener 
named Beletaras. Derketades, the ofl-pring 
of the goddess Derketo or Semiramis, explains 
the corrupt Askatadds of the list, while the 
description of Beletaras serves to show that 
the ancient Bsbyloniau legend of the gardener 
Sargon of Accad, who rose to supreme power, 
has been engrafted on the name of (Tiglath-) 
pileser III., the founder of the second Assyrian 
empire. 

To analyse the list of Assyrian kings any 
farther, however, would lead me too far from 
Mr. Gilmore’s book, and must be reserved for 
a future work which I have in hand on the 
subject. I have only to add that to such 
studies Mr. Gilmore’s edition of the Persika 
is an important «id. 

A. H. Savcb. 


NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF ULSTER * 
H. 

II. THE TRANSLATION. 

Here again we have some misprints; but 
none likely to mislead: Dubha leithe, p. 213, 
read Dubh-da-leithe; Al-Cluathe, p. 215, 1. 15 
and n. 12. r. Ail Clnathe, “rock of Clyde,” 
the old name of Dumbarton ; solders, p. 271, L 
21, r. soldiers; Ternoc, p. 273, 1. 8, r. Teroc; 
emeroids, p. 295, r. emerods or haemorrhoids ; 
prisoners, p. 329, 1. 19, r. prisoners; feel, 
p. 357, 1. 19, r. fell; beaeige, p. 435, r. besiege; 
Ahdb, p. 493, r. Aedh (cognate with aTSos ); 
Maelruaniagh, p. 511, r. Maelruanaigh; Tadgh, 
p. 535, 1. 2, r. Tadhg, which name (meaning 
“poet”) was anglicised “Teague” and was 
formerly used in England as ‘ 1 Faddy ” is at 
present. 

Before oritioising the details of the transla¬ 
tion two general remarks may be made. First, 
the English is sometimes so peculiar as to be 
unintelligible to anyone unacquainted with 
Irish and mediaeval Latin. Thus in p. 57, 
“threw over head” means “overturned”: 


* Annala Uladh (" Annals of Ulster ”), otherwise 
Annala Sennit (“ Annals of Senat ”): a Chronicle of 
Irish Affairs, from a.d. 431 to a.d. 1540. Edited 
by W. M. Hennessy. Vol. I., a d. 431-1056. 
(Dublin: 1887.) 
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“half-king.” pp. 221, 369, 373, 376, 387, 401, 
406, means “ one of the two kings ” (cf. “ duo 
reges Ciannaohtae,” p. 318); “A battle was 
broken by Coign . . . upon the Airthera,” 
p. 261, means that the Airthir were routed 
m battle by Colgu; “left a slaughter of 
heads” (dr cenn), p. 486, means “left many 
foes slain and beheaded”; “between” (e<t>) 
one thing and another thing, pp. 337, 339, 359, 
446, &o., means both that thing and the other; 
“the second of the ides,” p. 199, means the 
second day before the ides; “ the 12 th of the 
calends,” p. 219, means the twelfth day before 
the oalenas; “before an entire month,” p. 
491, means before the end of the month; and 
when the race of Conn are said to have “ con¬ 
sumed ” their Leinster foes, p. 196, all that is 
meant is that the latter were destroyed. 

Secondly, the proper names in the transla¬ 
tion are generally put, not as they ought to be, 
in the nominative, but in whatever oblique case 
happens to be in the text. Thus we have geni¬ 
tives sg. in la, pp. 93, 105, &o.; Finntin, 119 ; 
Sceth, 123; sotaxl, 175, 489; Bennchair, 217, 
317; Bechtabrat, 225; Lis, 511, 539; Oen- 
truimh, 663,; Murebhe, 565, when we should 
have had I or El, Finntan, Set, sotal, Bennchor 
(now Bangor), Rechtabra, Let, Oentram (now 
Antrim), Mureb (now Moray). We have datives 
sg. in Huaniu, 79, and comrair, 227. For the 
nom. pL we have the gen. pi. in Uladh, 89, and 
Fortrenn (= Verturionum), pp. 118, 235, the 
aco. pi. in Airthera, 251, Fera, 535, and Air- 
ghidUa, 505. 

These Annals are written in a mixture of 
Hiberno-Latin and Irish; and the mistrans¬ 
lations in the present volume fall into two 
classes—one of Latin words, the other of Irish. 
First the Latin: 

Oiuitas is, in these Annals, always used to 
denote a monastery, and it is rightly rendered 
in p. 167 (in Eoa dvitate “ in the monastery of 
Iona ”), and p. 525 (postea in duitate sua mor- 
tuus est “ died afterwards in his own monas¬ 
tery”). But in pp. 293, 321, 335, 341, and 
345 “duitatis” or “duitatum” is mistrans¬ 
lated by “ church ” or “ churches.” 

Pluit frois sanguinis super fossam Laginarum, 
p. 168, L 10, is rendered by “ It rained ashower 
of blood upon the ‘ foes ’ of the Leinster men.” 
But in Irish Latinity fossa is the regular 
equivalent of the Irish faith, an earthen fort. 
Thus the fossa Bigbairt of the Book of Armagh, 
14 b , 2, is the Edith Rigbaird of the Tripar¬ 
tite life, p. 138. Translate therefore: “A 
shower of blood rained upon Bdith Laigen.” 

The flight of the men of Meath before the 
men of Cocuaught “capris et hinulis simulate 
est,” p. 294. This is rendered by “was com¬ 
pared to [the flight of] goats and kids.” But 
hinulis stands for hinnuleis, not haedulis. The 
Meath-men fled like (wild) goats and young 
stags. Compare Laud 610, fo. 101 b , 2 : amal 
ossa is amlaid rorathatar ass. 

An abbot of Bangor exulat, p. 306 ; an abbot 
of Slane exulauit, p. 356. In each of these 
places the translation has “ lived in exile,” the 
dictionary meaning of the word. But surely 
the compiler of the AnBals meant “goes 
[went] into exile ” = do dula for longais, p. 
308. The abbot in question had probably com¬ 
mitted fornioation or homidde, in either of 
which cases exile was the prescribed punish¬ 
ment. See the Penitential of Vinniavus, §§ 12, 
13, 23, in Wasserschleben’s Die Bussordnungen 
der abendlundischen Kirche, pp. Ill, 113. 

“ Bellum Gronnae magnae,” p. 220, rendered 
by “ Battle of Qronn mor.” The phrase means, 
of course, “ Battle of the great bog,” Main 
MOr, a common name in Irish topography. 
For another example of gronna (a word pecu¬ 
liar to the Latinity of these islands), see the 
Tripartite Life, Rolls ed. p. 212 ,1. 8 . 

“ In hostio,” p. 266, 1. 12, does not here 
mean “ in the doorway,” but is used for the 


Irish nominal preposition in-dorus “before,” 
pp. 484,1.16, 584, 1. 2. So apud is used (pp. 
162, 364) with the meaning of the Irish prep. 
la. 

“ Belliolum,” p. 310, is twice rendered by “a 
battle.” It means only “ a little battle,” “ a 
skirmish,” bellum in the Latin of these Annals 
meaning battle, not war. “ O primus laicus,” 
“an eminent layman,” p. 453, 1. 26, means 
“a layman, morally excellent.” “Pausavit" 
is rendered by “ paused,” p. 486, 1. 26. It 
means “rested” in the grave. “Perdolum,” 
pp. 490, 498, is rendered by “ treacherously ” ; 
but it only means “ by fraud ” or “ by strata¬ 
gem.” It corresponds with the Irish tria 
mebhail, p. 492, 1. 13, and many other places. 

Now for the Irish. I leave for the present 
passages of any difficulty. 

In the year 775 there appears to have been 
in the North of Ireland an outbreak of canine 
rabies, and these Annals accordingly have an 
entry Conbadk inna con, “the madness of the 
dogs.” But conbadh (also spelt oonfadh) has 
some resemblance to the English word combat, 
so the best native Irish soholar of this genera¬ 
tion translates this easy phrase (p. 247) by 
“ Combat of the Cu’s.” 

At the year 821 the annalist records a vic¬ 
tory over the Delbna (in the oo. Westmeath) 
by the tribe inhabiting the Fella, a district 
bordering on Lough Ree. At the year 827 he 
records a slaughter of the same Delbna in the 
Fella (At Fello), which they seem to have in¬ 
vaded in revenge. The words italioised are 
rendered by “ in treachery,” and the translator 
adds this amazing note: " hi fello is a rude 
way of representing in a Latin form the Irish 
i feall (in treachery).” 

At the year 850 the annalist records the 
drowning of a king’s son, “ orudeli morte .. . 
di foesmaib degdoine n-Erenn 7 comarbbai Patraic 
specialiter.” This is rendered in p. 359 by “ a 
cruel death . . . with the approval of the good 
men of Ireland, and of the successor of Fatriok 
especially.” The “ good men of Ireland ” 
were not so bad. The Irish words mean 
“ when under the protections of the nobles of 
Ireland and of the Bishop of Armagh.” Com¬ 
pare the record, at the year 1015 (p. 538), of 
the murder of the King of Breifni do faesam 
no bachla Isu, " when under the protection of 
Jesus’ stiff,” the famous crozier said to have 
been given by Christ to Patrick. 

At the year 894 there is an entry recording 
an attack on Armagh by the Danes of 
Dublin, when they carried off 710 persons into 
captivity. Here the Dublin MS. has the fol¬ 
lowing verse: 

" Truag, a noeb-Patraic, nar’ anacht t’exnaicthi 

In Gaill cona tuagaib ic bualad do dherthaighi,” 

whioh is thus rendered by the editor: 

“ Pity, O Saint Patrick, that thy prayers did not 
stay 

The Foreigners with their axes, when striking 
thy oratory.” 

Here there are three mistakes: anacht means 
“ protexit,” not “ did stay ”; imaicthi (better 
emaigthe) is a bom. sg., not a nom. pi.; and 
Qaill is a nom. pi., not an acc. pi. Translate 

“ Pity, O Saint Patrick, that thy prayer protected 
not, 

(When) the foreigners with their axes (were) 
striking tby oratory! ” 

Among the entries for the year 911 (p. 424) 
is another little poem of eight lines, in the 
translation of which there are two errors : minn 
(diadem) being rendered by “ gem ” ; and co 
nime noemhu (as far as the Baints of heaven) by 
" to holy heaven.” * 


Again at the year 985 fre have the following 
entry: 

“ Na Danalr do thuidecht i n-airer Dailriatai .1. 
teora longa, co to riagtha secht flclit diibh, 7 co 
ro rente olehena.” 

The official version is: 

“ The Danes came on the coast of Dal-Riata, 
in threo ships, when seven score of thorn were 
hanged and the others dispersed.” 


Here there are two errors : in Irish topography 
airer means “territory” (as in Ar-gyle = 
Airer-QOidel) or “harbour” (as here and in 
the Togail Troi), but never “ooast”; and 
ro-renta (the Middle-Irish 3rd pL pret. pass, 
of renim = ripvnpi) means “ they were sold,” 
not “ they were dispersed.” Translate, there¬ 
fore : “ The Danes, in three ships, entered 
a harbour of DAl-Riata; and seven soore of 
them were hanged and the rest were sold ” (as 
slaves). And compare the entry at the year 
1022 (p. 550), recording a sea-fight between the 
Danes of Dublin and the Ulstermen, co romuid 
forsna Oallu 7 co roladh a nderg-ar, 7 c 0 ro 
dairthea archina, “ when the foreigners were 
routed, and a red slaughter was inflicted on 
them, and the rest were enslaved.” 

At the year 997 we are told that Mael-sech- 
lainn and Brian t >ok the pledges of the 
foreigners (i.e., the Danish settlers) fri sobus do 
Oaidelaib. This is rendered by “ for their sub¬ 
mission to the Irish.” The editor's national 
feelings here misled him, for the Irish words 
only mean “ for £ood behaviour to the Gael ” 
(cf. sobus .i. sobes, O’Don, Supp. ; suabh 
. 1 . sobesach, H. 3.18, p. 51b). Bo in p. 209, 
1L 11, 14, his devotion to bis Church has caused 
him to render caillecha by “ hags.” The word 
unfortunately here means “ nuns.” 

In the year 1011, when Brian invaded Magh 
Muirthemhne, the annalist says that Brian tuc 
ogsoere do chettaib Patraic dont sluagad sin. 
This is rendered by “ gave full freedom to 
Patrick’s ohurohes on that hosting.” The 
meaning rather seems to be that he exempted 
them completely from the hosting and its con¬ 
sequences. For the use of do (= di) with 
soeraim see the Calendar of Oengus, Epilogue, 
448, 452, 464. 

The translator’s other errors (or what seem 
to me to be suoh) are made in rendering single 
words, and may therefore be conveniently 
arranged in columns: 


p. Read. 

38,1. 20, digit, “ wish ” urgent prayer 
38, 1. 23, atmheridh, whom ye mention 
“they mention” 

38, 1. 24, ni ctlaid, whom ye bids not 
“hide it not” 


210 , 1 . 22 , i fridguin, \ 
“in the heat of 
battle” 

378, 1. 15, » frithguin, 

“ in the mutual 
wounding ” 

468, 1. 7, i frithguin, “in 
the heat of battle” 


in counter-slaying (“ex¬ 
change of blows,” 
O’Don. Supp) 


532,1.16, afritguin, “ in | 
the mutual wound¬ 
ing” 

216, 11. 3, 4, foirdibt, \ 

“ annihilation ’’ ( 

218,1. 6 Joirtbe, “devas- ( cutting ' off 
tation ” / 

254,1.10, luga, ‘' Desire ’’ smallness 
,, ,, nisrogab," seized affected them not 

them not ” 

278, ( 1. 14, borimt, \ 

482, “ r y i4,’ boromho, <♦*"> 

“ prey of cows ” I 

302, 1. 19, tromgaBro, sore disease (gddra- 
“ heavy diseases ” O. Ir. gallrt) 


* Another instance of the genitive coming before 
the governing noun is in p. 418, 1. 6 , os Emna 
otnueh “ over the assembly of Emain.” If noemhu 


be a scribal error for noemha, better noebha, trans¬ 
late “ to (the) holy heavens,” of which there were, 
in the belief of the Trish, seven. 
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318.1. 3, fomtk, "man- bench (of. the dot. pi. 

■tan” foradaib, p. 328, 1. 8, 

and the Welsh gortodd) 

324, L 13 \ fiiriur 

434, L 2 I haven (airtar .1 .twin, 

442.1. 1 O'Ol.) 

494, 1. 22 ) b0rder 


494, L 22 7 “““ 

328, L 18, graigi, 

"herds” 

358,1.3, do fritktuicUoht, 
"tamed against” 
364,1. 8, ftrnu, "shoal- 
den ” 

„ L 18, marolaigkilh, 
,c horsemen” 

368, 1. 16, ogrtir, 

“award” 

375, L 21, giatto, “ pled- 


herds of hones (har- 
raaea) 

attacked, opposed 

girdles (aoc. pi. ot 
ftrtnn) 
horseloads 


368, 1. 16, ogreir, complete will 

“award” 

375, L 21, giatto, "pled- sureties, hostages 
gee " 

380,1.12, rignia," chain- royal champion 


plan” 

420.1. Stiwsiiii, 
456, L 25 J "challenge” 
426, 1. 10, no okoilaig, 

“ol a new fleet” 
428, L 13, no ekotlaek, 
"a new fleet” 

428, 1L 3 7, tttrgg, 

army” 

430, 1. 6, naeh-in-Uoar, 
"we will not be 
allowed ” 

430.1. 19 1 otadk, 
508,1.23/ “peace.” 
432, L 26, tionihh, 

" fishes ” 

„ 1. 28, do artkmgnd, 
“ was observed!” 

438 , 1 . 12 ) 

442, Lie) 

442, L 16, amferf," foun¬ 
dation” 

1, L 25, conn comairlo 
7 adekomairt, "chief 
counsellor and pro¬ 
tector” 

458, 1. 16, oloitki, 

"pillar” 

„ L 21, giattn, " pled- 


joining 
of a ship-fleet 

a ship-fleet 
band, troop 
are we not allowed f 


a truce 
salmons 

appeared 

virginal 

kindling 

head of 
advioe 


counsel and 


housetop 

sureties, hostages 


» before, in front of. 


462.1. 8 , Doittidk ,“ have has settled 
fallen” 

476, ln” m< ' ‘ ,0ham -l governor (** sg. . 

490,“ 15,asm,“chief” 

548 1. 5, aim “chief- B - 512 > *°• 66 

tain 5, ; 

484, L 16, » n-doruo, “ in \ 

684,^\?eaS£*», “ in ! be,ore * front ot - 
the . -. door " ) 

492, 1. 13, tria mtbkail, by fraud 
“ treacherously, ” 

500, L 13, to orlogk, he read ont 
" he conferred ” 

510,1.14, mi, “distin-\ 

•jfa.’Srs^U- 

gon ” / 

524, 1. 13, aitiro, hostages 

“pledges” 

528.1. 2, fergairt, “ ad- order 
vice ” 

558, L 13 1 natal taeart, 

692, L 15 | “ eminent 

priest,” "noble "chpwabyter 

priest” 

560, 1. 13, kragkad, neck 

“life” 

586, Ll.sasMii,"equal” like 
596, L 22, mo 2,“heaven” death (m2 is=0. Norse 
hoi, and has no con¬ 
nexion with catlum) 

Mistranslations which I am too ignorant to 
oorreot are: Scintilla leprae “a spark of 
leprosy,” p. 65, L 17 ; dilti" allegiance,” p. 369, 
1L 21, 22 ; crolige “ gory bed," p. 145, 1. 3; 


by fraud 
he read ont 


hostages 


crolighi bdis “ danger of death,” p. 513 (Peter 
O’Connell explains tins phrase by “death- 


agony”); im airlg “about a herd," p. 571, 
1. 11; olilcach “ from Liloaoh,” pp. 182, 210. 
Many more such renderings may be found in 
the guess-work purporting to be versions of 
the little poems scattered through the book. 

So much for mistranslations. Of non¬ 
translations we may note two or three. At the 
year 560 (p. 57) the word erbe is left untrans¬ 
lated. It is a mere variant of airbe, a 
common word meaning “fenoe.” At the 
year 782 the penultimate entry consists of the 
single word Scamach, which is left unexplained, 
save by a conjecture that it is connected with 
teaman “ lungs.” It ia—tgamach, which glosses 
bddr “ a murrain,” in O’Davoren, p. 60. 
O’Curry thought that scamach meant “ a plague 
in which the skin peeled off the body.” If so, it 
may be cognate with the Lat. tquama. Compare 
also the Breton scantut (from * tcamfut) squa- 
mosus, and an-scantocion (gl. insquamosos). A 
seissedhach, p. 663, is explained by “ measure,” 
it is rather “ the sixth of a measure,” being a 
derivative of teitted ‘ ‘ sixth,” as the Lat. sexlariiu 
is of sextus. In the quatrain cited in p. 396, 
commemorating the death of an abbot, the 
passage tenehaidh badh-id amru is rendered by 
“a historian more illustrious.” Here the 
words “than he,” corresponding with the 
suffixed pronoun -id, have been omitted. So 
in the Amra Choluimb chille (Rawl. B. 502, 
fo. 58 a 1): Goich hoi, coich bia beo bad-id 
amradair ? “ who hath been, who will be, alive 
more marvellous than he P ” A similar omis¬ 
sion is made in p. 419, 1. 5, where baithiunn 
(he was unto us) is rendered only by “ he was.” 

Whitley Stokes. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

Fallow and Fodder Crop i. By J. Wrightson. 
(Chapman & Hall.) This book is a continua¬ 
tion of the course of lectures delivered to 
scienoe teachers at South Kensington some 
two years ago on “ The Principles of Agricul¬ 
tural Practice.” Fallow (t.e., root) orops are 
especially useful in the present depressed state 
of agriculture, inasmuch as they renovate ex¬ 
hausted land. Our fathers were content to 
employ the system of bare fallows, or letting 
the land rest for the season. Economical con¬ 
siderations alone, to speak of no others, would 
forbid the continuation of this system. Farmers 
cannot afford to let their land lie idle. But 
root-crops seoure both fertility and cleanliness. 
Mr. Wrightson ’8 book is very instructive as to 
the relative cost of the two systems, and he 
shows conclusively by figures and experi¬ 
ments that root-crops are in every way the best 
for the altered circumstances of agriculture. 
Olay land, which is stiff and retentive, is 
generally more suitable for bare fallowing. 
He next treats of the manuring of this root 
crop; and so passes to a consideration, couched 
in careful terms, of the chief fodder and root- 
crops—turnips, swedes, cabbages, and the like. 
A good chapter on ensilage concludes this little 
book. It may be heartily commended to all 
students of agriculture ; and if the practical 
farmer would ever condescend to open a book 
be would certainly find his farming improved 
by perusing these sensible lectures. 

Olimpset of Animal Life. By W Jones. 
(Elliot Stock.) The second title ot this book 
is “ A Naturalist’s Observations on the Habits 
and Intelligence of Animals.” It should be 
“ Naturalists’ Observations.” The writer gar¬ 
nishes a compilation of trite anecdotes on 
natural history with a few moral reflections. 
Probably another volume will give his own 
observations, for he says in his preface that 
“ the restrictions as regards space in this little 
book have prevented the author from enlarg¬ 
ing on some of the topics its contains.’’ At 
any rate these “ Glimpses ” are a mere paste- 


and-sdssors book, a barefaced series of ex¬ 
tracts ranging from Aristotle to “ a writer in 
Harper’t Magazine.” They consist ot seven 
chapters. The first consumes fifty-two pages 
in showing that animals enjoy life. Another 
is headed "Birds’ Nests in Curious Plaoes,” 
and relates the familiar stories of the “silly 
season how a tomtit built its nest in a letter¬ 
box, and a robin under a church Bible. The 
last, on “The Mole,” recapitulates for the 
thousandth time Le Court’s experiments on 
that small animal, and ends with a little 
moralising on the death of William III. owing 
to the stumble of Sorrel. Wallace, Bates, 
Darwin, and modern science generally are 
ignored. Latin names are carelessly treated: 
pratensio, caraux, trija, lampirit, represent 
praleneis, caranx, trigla, and lampyris. One 
passage teaches how to teach a oat to jump 
through its owner’s arms, and gravely con¬ 
cludes, “ after any performance the oat should 
be rewarded with food and water ” ! Mr. 
Jones’s book is entirely uncalled for in the 
abundance of much better works on the natural 
history of common life. 

That charming volume, A Year with the 
Birds —which originally appeared anonymously 
at Oxford in 1886—is now brought within the 
reaoh of a wider public by being published in a 
third edition by Messrs. Macmillan, with a 
number of illustrations by Mr. Bryan Hook. 
The frontispiece, however, to the first edition 
is wanting, though we notice an awkward 
reference to it in the note on p. 17. The author, 
who now acknowledges that the “ Oxford 
Tutor ” is Mr. William Warde Fowler, of Lin¬ 
coln College, has not materially modified the 
second edition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1886); but 
we hope that some of his more reoent contribu¬ 
tions on ornithology to the Oxford Magazine 
may some day be collected into another volume. 
Without wishing to depreciate his Tales of the 
Birds—ot which Messrs. Macmillan have also 
issued a cheap edition—we venture to say that 
his peculiar gift is that of an observer of bird- 
life, rather than that of an allegorist. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Philology. —The Seoond Part ot Prof. Karl 
Brngmann’s “ Elements of the Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages ”; 
a concise exposition of the history of Sanskrit, 
Old-Iranian, Old-Armenian, Old-Greek, Latin, 
TJinbrian-Samnitia, Old-Irish, Gothic, Old- 
High-German, Lithuanian, and Old-Bulgarian, 
translated from the German by Dr. Joseph 
Wright; " A Sanskrit-English Dictionary ”— 
based upon the St. Petersburg Lexicon, . by 
Prof. Carl Capeller, of Jena—this will differ 
from its German original chiefly in the fact that 
it covers a considerably larger range of texts, 
including the second edition of Bohtliugk’s 
Chrestomathy, the Big-Veda Hymns translated 
by Geldner and Kaegi, and the Marut Hymns, 
translated by Max Muller; “The Italic Dia¬ 
lects ” : I., the Text of the Inscriptions—Oscan, 
Paelignian, Sabine, &o., the oldest Latin and 
Faliscan, Volscian, Pioentioe, and Umbrian, 
with the Italic Glosses of Varro and Festus, 
edited by B. Seymour Conway; “ An Arabic- 
English Dictionary,” on a new and unique 
system, comprising about 120,000 Arabic Words, 
with an English Index of about 50,000 words, 
by Habib Anthony Salmons, Arabic Lecturer 
at University College, London; in Triibner’s 
Oriental Series—“ A Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of Oceania,” by Dr. B. N. Cast; 
“ Daoakumaracarita of Dandin,” translated 
by Edward J. Bapson; “Bibat Proverbs,” 
by John Christian; a second edition of 
Barth’s “ The Religions of India,” trans¬ 
lated by the Bev. J. Wood; and a third 
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edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, of 
Dr. John Muir’s “ Original Sanskrit Texts ”— 
Fart I., Mythical Aocounts of the Origin of 
Caste, with an enquiry into its existence in the 
Vedio age; in Triibner’s series of Simplified 
Grammars, edited by Dr. Boat—" Telugu,” by 
Henry Morris, and “ Chinese,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Editing; also, as an extra volume 
of the publications of the Philological Society, 
“ Early English Pronunciation, with special 
reference to Shakspere and Chaucer,” contain¬ 
ing an investigation of the correspondence of 
writing with speech in England from the Anglo- 
Saxon period to the existing received and dia- 
leot forms, with a systematic notation of spoken 
sounds by means of the ordinary printing types 
—Part V., Existing Dialectal as compared 
with West Saxon Pronunciation, by Alexander 
J. Ellis, with two maps of the dialeot districts. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Harveian oration will be delivered by 
Dr. James E. Pollook, at the Royal College of 
Physicians, on Friday, Ootober 18, at 4 p.m. 

The first meeting of the twenty-third session 
of the Metropolitan Scientific Association will 
be held at the City of London College on 
Tuesday next, October 8, at 7 p.m., when the 
President, Prof. J. F. Blake, will deliver an 
address on " The Inefficiency of Natural Selec¬ 
tion in accounting for the Origin of Species.” 

The Association for the Improvement of 
Geometrical Teaching has begun the formation 
of a reference library of text-books on mathe¬ 
matics and physics. It already contains a 
respectable number of books, ohiefly contri¬ 
buted by authors and publishers. It is in¬ 
tended to consist chiefly of modern works ; but 
it includes a loan collection of older text-books, 
among whioh maybe notioed Cocker’s Arith¬ 
metic, Tacquet’a Elementa Oeometriae, D’Chales’s 
Euclid's Elements, Yiviani’s Quinto Libro degli 
Elementi (TEudide. The library is at present at 
2 Prince’g-mansions, Victoria-street, under the 
care of Mr. 0. V. Coates, who will be glad to 
receive donations of books, pamphlets, &o. 

Dr. Norm ah Kerr’s work on Inebriety has 
been translated into Russian by Prof. Kovaler- 
sky, of Eharkoff University, and published at 
Moscow. 

Dr. Franz Von Hatter, as Intendant of the 
Natural History Museum in Vienna, has pre¬ 
pared, with the assistance of his colleagues, an 
excellent guide-book to the new building which 
has recently been opened to the public. This 
Allgemeiner Fiihrer durch das k.-k. naturhis- 
torische Hofmuseum is a neat volume of upwards 
of 350 pages, illustrated with figures of the 
most notable specimens. After giving a sketch 
of the history of the Museum, and a description 
or the palatial building, the guide proceeds to 
notice the chief objeots of interest in the several 
oolleotions. These collections illustrate minera¬ 
logy and petrography, geology and palaeonto- 
logy, prehistoric arohaeology, ethnography and 
anthropology, and zoology and botany. 
Especially noteworthy are the meteorites, which 
form one of the finest collections in the world; 
the series of antiquities from the explorations at 
Hallstatt, well known to students of archaeo¬ 
logy; and the local collection of birds and 
mammals which belonged to the Crown Prince 
Rudolph. The people of Vienna find in the 
zoological department many of the animals 
with whioh they were familiar in the flesh at 
Schonbrunn. 


PniLOLOCT NOTES. 

At the reoent Oriental Congress Prof. Merx 
handed round a Samaritan poem on the Messiah 
which he had discovered in a MS. at,Gotha 


(No. 963). Internal evidence makes it dear that 
the poem is as old as the first century of our 
era, and its theological importance is therefore 
evident Commentators on the New Testa¬ 
ment will not be able to neglect it in connexion 
with its bearing on the fourth ohapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, and on the age of the Gospel 
itsdf. It further affords evidence that the 
Samaritan text of the Pentateuoh agreed with 
that of the Greek versions in reading Gog 
instead of A gag in the prophecy of Balaam 
(Numbers xxiv. 7). This will bring down the 
age of the prophecy, since the name of Gog 
belongs to the time of Ezekiel. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons announce a 
new edition of Catullus—consisting of a revised 
text, notes, and introduction—by Dr. J. P. 
Postgate. 

The Cambridge Philological Society will 
> shortly publish through Messrs. Trubner, as the 
' second part of vol. iii. of their Transactions, 
“Notes on the Greek Spiritus Asper,” by Mr. 
Darbyshire, in whioh the writer attempts to dis¬ 
criminate, by help of the Armenian, two u’s 
(n/’s), in Indo-European. 7 

Dr. Lorenz Morsbaoh, of Bonn, is writing 
a Middle-English Grammar for Paul and 
Braune’s Series, in whioh Sievers’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar appeared. Prof. Eluge, of Strass- 
burg, at first meant to write this Middle-Eug- 
lish Grammar, but gave it up in favour of Dr. 
Morsbaoh, whose work on the origin of stan¬ 
dard English has met with such approval in 
Germany. 

The seventeenth Jahrgang of Bursian’e 
Jahresbericht opens with reports on Thucydides 
(1877-87), late Latin writers (1879-84), and 
Greek History (1881-88). The latter, by Dr. 
Adolf Bauer, promises to be a most convenient 
summary of reoent research, put into a more 
continuous shape than is usual in this publica¬ 
tion. The “necrologies ” include one of F. A. 
Paley. 

There has just been published, from the 
Imprimerie Nationale, the seoond faseioule of 
the Catalogue of the Fonds Arabe in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, which enumerates and 
describes 2206 MSS., classified under biography, 
cosmography and geography, voyages, encyclo¬ 
paedias, philosophy (including many transla¬ 
tions of Aristotle), moral and political science, 
mathematics, astronomy, occult science, natural 
history (only a single treatise on botany), medi¬ 
cine (including several commentaries on Hippo¬ 
crates), poetry, fiction, proverbs, and grammar. 


FINE ART. 

Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in 

South- IFest Surrey. By Ralph Nevill. 

(Guildford: Billing.) 

Mr. Ralph Neyill’s admirable snd almost 
exhaustive monograph on Surrey cottages 
marks a st<-p in advance in its own subject. 
It enables us to measure the immense im¬ 
provement in the mode of viewing and treat¬ 
ing special technical problems which has 
come in with the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century. Time was when an 
architect who wished to discourse shout the 
cottage architecture of a given district or 
epoch would have considered himself amply 
equipped if he brought to bear upon his 
task the average knowledge of history and 
archaeology of a school board pupil-teacher. 
He would have been content to give ns a few 
professional remarks upon constructive details 
of an elementary character, blended with a 
few observations on the picturesque aspect of 
his chosen examples, conceived in the spirit 


of the provincial journalist. But that day 
has now passed away for ever, and Mr. 
Nevill’s painstaking and critical study in 
south-west Surrey is a model for the now 
style of local historian. 

In the first place, Mr. Nevill brings to his 
work a thorough knowledge of all that recent 
research has done for English history, and a 
wide conception of the place of cottage archi¬ 
tecture in the life of the country. His 
method is entirely evolutionary and historicaL 
He traces the origin of cottages to the time 
when the old manorial industrial system, 
almost communal in type, was beginning to 
break down, and when the modem plan of 
capitalist occupancy and distinct dwellings 
was beginning to supersede it. Previously to 
the sixteenth century most of the labourers 
on an estate usually lived in the farm-houses 
and mansions, eating, and originally sleeping 
also, in the large halls which formed the main 
feature in the early English house. But with 
the general pacification of England brought 
about by the Tudors (and by the use of field 
artillery) a change of system was rapidly 
introduced. The old common hall life was 
done away with, and the hall itself was 
frequently cut in two (as in most existing 
specimens) by a floor converting the upper 
part into suites of bedrooms. The enclosure 
of tho commons and the dissolution of the 
monasteries, whose buildings had sheltered bo 
many labourers, contributed to the need for 
new agricultural dwellings. Homesteads and 
cottages, in short, were largely an outcome of 
the evil Great Landlord system. Mr NeviU 
believes, indeed, that no huge demand oould 
have existed for small industrial dwellings 
between the depopulation oaused by the Black 
Death and the Tudor revolution. From that 
time onward he traces most ably the vicissi¬ 
tudes of cottage-building, and the gradual 
development of the ground plan, from the 
simple one-roomed parallelogram of the oldest 
period to the handsome and varied timber 
frame houses of the Augustan age of cottages 
under Elizabeth and the early Stuarts. 

After following out the evolution of the 
house as a whole, Mr. Nevill proceeds to treat 
of its component parts, beginning with the 
timber frame and woodwork, and going on 
regularly to the clustered chimney-stacks, the 
imbricated weather - tiling, the roofs and 
bargeboards, the gables and dormers, the 
glazing and ironwork, which give so much 
picturesqueness and variety of effect to the 
old Surrey farm buildings. This analytical 
portion forms the first part. The second 
or synthetic part is taken up with topo¬ 
graphical examples and plates,. comprising 
more than a hundred figures of almost every 
interesting old cottage or farmhouse in the 
Guildford district. Good examples abound in 
this neighbourhood, Mr. Nevill observes, 
because it was by no means a purely agricul¬ 
tural country. The iron works of the Weald, 
the weaving trade at Godaiming, the powder 
mills at Chilworth, and the glass factory at 
Chiddingfold, all combined with the diffused 
fulling and clothing industries to give the 
district a manufacturing character; and it is 
in such districts, we learn, that good indus¬ 
trial dwellings chiefly subsist. The illustra¬ 
tions are, of course, architectural, and 
necessarily lack some elements of picturesque¬ 
ness given to such finished artistic drawings 
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as Mr. Biscombe (Gardner’s; but, on the 
other hand, even those who know both the 
country and the houses thoroughly well can¬ 
not fail to look at those familiar buildings 
in totally new aspects by the light of Mr. 
l^evill’s lucid and luminous constructive ex¬ 
planations. He supplies us with the due to 
explain the puzzle. After reading his book, 
we know not only what the cottages are, but 
also why and how they were originally made 
so. 

The third part, which has little or nothing 
to do with the main subject, consists of a 
stray collection of archaeological hints about 
south-western Surrey — the tuming-out, ob¬ 
viously, of Mr. Nevill’s note-book. The 
author apologises somewhat half-heartedly 
for printing them. He has no need to do so. 
Notes like these are just what the general 
historian most requires, {and sddom finds— 
the observations and condusions of a 
thoroughly competent scholar on the implica¬ 
tions of the local facts with which he is 
topographically familiar. Almost every per¬ 
son interested in archaeology must have 
dozens of such observations and conclusions 
laid by somewhere in the loose pigeon-holes 
of his brain (the present writer has many 
about western Dorset and eastern Surrey); 
but the opportunity rarely arises for publish¬ 
ing in the lump these stray ideas, the best 
raw material of future reconstructive history, 
and they must, therefore, probably die for the 
most part with the brain that harbours them. 
It is a distinct gain to the world when a keen 
observer has time and fitting occasion to put 
them forth as they stand in all their naked 
simplidty. We want many more books like 
Mr. Nevill’s, in all three of its parts, before 
we can really begin to write the history of 
Britain. Some of his glimpses will, no 
doubt, on consideration, prove to be erroneous 
(though more, I believe, will turn out of no 
small value); but all are honest, original, and 
acute, and many carry conviction at once to 
the mind of any unprejudiced reader. 

Grant Allen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SEAL OF JEREMIAH: 

Queen’s College, Oxford: September 29, 1689. 

M. Goleniaheff has kindly allowed me to 
describe a very remarkable seal which he pur¬ 
chased last winter in Cairo, which may therefore 
be presumed to have been found somewhere in 
the Delta. The back is flat and plain, on the 
middle of the obverse are two blundered 
Egyptian cartouches; and above and below them 
are two more cartouches, drawn horizontally, 
however, and not perpendicularly. In the 
upper cartouche is the following inscription in 
Phoenician letters: l-SH-l-h; in the lower is 
another in Phoenician letters: y-r-m-y-h-u. 
The two together read leshalom Yirmeyahu, 
“to the prosperity of Jeremiah.” The forms 
of the letters belong to the Phoenician, or 
■ ather the Israelitish, alphabet of the seventh 
century b.c. It is, therefore, possible that 
the seal may hare been discovered on the site 
Of Tel Defeneh or Tahpanhes, where a native 
was allowed by the authorities of the Bulaq 
Museum to excavate last year; and if so we may 
see in it an aotual relic of the great Hebrew 
prophet. A copy of the seal is about to be 
published by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messrs. Cassell & Company announce an 
important fine-art publication, entitled The 
Picturesque Mediterranean, upon which muoh 
time and money have been expended. It will 
give a description by pen and pencil of the 
entire coast of the Mediterranean Sea, with 
special reference to historic sites and picturesque 
views. The letterpress has been written by 
several contributors, including Prof. Bonney, 
Messrs. H. D. Traill, E. Dicey, Grant Allen, 
Prank Barrett, and Miss M. Betham Edwards. 
The illustrations have been reproduced, in the 
best style of wood engraving, from drawings 
specially made by artists whose original work 
will shortly be on view at the Polytechnic 
Institute. The mode of issue will be in monthly 
parts, the first of which will be ready on October 
24. With it will be given a facsimile of a 
water colour by Mr. Birkett Foster, “The 
Bock of Gibraltar, from Algeeiras.” 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. will shortly issue a 
series of twelve etohings by Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes, representing picturesque views on the 
lower Thames, from Old Battersea Bridge to 
Greenwich Passage. With them will be given 
a description of this scenes and of the personages 
associated with them, written by those practised 
ooliaborateurs, Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. 
Campbell Praed. The work will be called The 
Grey River ; and the edition of it will be 
limited to two hundred oopies, the plates being 
afterwards destroyed. 

The title of Mr. Henry Wallis’s next contri¬ 
bution to the study of ceramics will be The 
Ceramic Art of Ancient Egypt. The illustra¬ 
tions in colour will represent examples in the 
British Museum, the Louvre, the Bulaq 
Museum, the Vatioan, and the museums at 
Berlin, Turin, Athens, Naples, Florence, and 
Bologna, besides other public and private col¬ 
lections. 

The second exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
will open at the New Gallery next week. 

Mr. Talfourd Ely will deliver a course of 
five leotures upon “ Greece and the Greeks in 
1889, based upon his recent travels, at the 
Hampstead Public Library, on Thursdays at 
8 p.m., beginning on Oetober 10. The leotures 
will be illustrated with lantern slides, specially 
prepared from photographic views taken by 
Baron Paul des Granges and others. 

Mrs. Tirard is about to give a course of 
lectures on “ The Tombs and Temples of 
Ancient Egypt ” at the King’s College Depart¬ 
ment for Ladies in Kensington-square, with 
three demonstrations at the British Museum for 
students attending the course. Part of the 
proceeds will, as usual, be given to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, of which Mrs. Tirard is one 
of the local hon. secretaries. 

The work by the young artist Schram, 
“ Bianca Capello ” (for whioh he was awarded 
the Prix de Borne) has been purchased for a 
gallery in Denver, Colorado, together with the 
nude picture by Meuvart, ‘ ‘ Bacchante au 
Bepos,” from the Paris SaloD. Both works will 
be on view at the Continental Gallery, New 
Bond Street, for a short time previous to ship¬ 
ment. 


FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

If half that is said about the condition of 
Millet’s “ Angelus ” be true, the Louvre has 
lost little by the failure of the attempt to se¬ 
cure it for the French nation; but, at all 
events, the loss will be counterbalanced by the 
acquisition of the same painter's “ Les 
Glaneuses,” which has been purchased by 
Mdme. Pommery from M. Ferdinand Bischoffs- 
heim. It is also said that M. Bischoffsheim 
at first refused 400,000 francs for it, and only 
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agreed to part with it on the condition that its 
destination was the Louvre. Another report 
credits Mdme, Samson-Davillier with tiie inten¬ 
tion of giving to the Louvre another of Millet’s 
masterpieces, “Les Meules”; and yet more, 
Mdme. Boederer is said to be about to offer 
to the same gallery a pastel of the “ Angelus,” 
an exact reduction by Millet of his famous 
picture. 

The grand scheme for the decoration of the 
Pantheon with works of soulpture will be com¬ 
menced with statues of Mirabeau and Victor 
Hugo, whioh have been assigned to MM. 
Id jalbert and Bodin. The statue of Bastien- 
Lepage by the latter artist was inau gurated at 
Damvillers (Meuse) on Sunday last. 

The ‘ 1 appreciation ’ ’ of fine old Persian lustre 
ware has been increased by the splendid speci¬ 
mens at the Paris Exhibition. Two fine bottles 
are said to have been sold for £1000. 

Ax a reoent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie 
exhibited a bronze coin on whioh was fouud a 
bilingual legend in Indo-Baotrian and Chinese 
characters. Coins of the Indo-Soythio period 
with legends in both Indo-Baotrian and Greek 
of one and the same king are, of course, 
common. But this piece, M. de Lacouperie 
thought, had been issued jointly by two 
neighbouring sovereigns : Hermaeus, the Greek 
ruler of Baotriana; and the king of tho Yueh- 
ti, a people settled on the nortn-we3t frontier 
of China about 40 b.c. The Ir.do-Bactrian 
inscription is similar to that on the other coins 
of Hermaeus; the Chinese inscription seems to 
be imitated from those on the coins struck in 
China in tho third century B.O. At the same 
meeting, M. Menant again referred to the 
cylinder inscribed with the name of Urkham, 
King of Ur, now in the British Museum. While 
admitting the authenticity of its recent history, 
as reoorded by Mr. Cobham in the Academy of 
September 14, he still maintained on internal 
evidence that it must be a forgery, perhaps of 
as early a date as the seoond Ohaldaean empire. 

We would call the attention of archaeologists 
and visitors to Paris to the first volume of a 
Description Raisonnde of the Frehistorio Anti¬ 
quities contained in the Maseum of St. Ger¬ 
main-en-Laye, which has just been brought 
out by M. Salomon Beinach, under the title of 
AntxquiUi Nationales (Paris: Firmin-Didot). 
The book is a good deal more, however, than 
an elaborate description of the collections in the 
museum. It is an exhaustive account of our 
present knowledge concerning the quaternary 
epoch and the cave-men, with a minute biblio¬ 
graphical record, such as only M. Beinach is 
capable of producing. The work is simply in¬ 
valuable to the student of prehistorio archaeo¬ 
logy. It is enriched with a number of exoellent 
and judiciously selected engravings. 


MUSIC. 

"THE CASTLE OF COMO.” 

Such is the title of a new opera produced at 
the Opera Comique last Wednesday evening. 
The composer is a Mus. Bac. of Oxford, and 
this, we imagine, is his first stage venture. 
Mr. George Cockle has selected the well-known 
story of “ The Lady of Lyons,” for on this is 
based the libretto written by the late Mr. 
Charles Searle. At an early stage the title of 
the opera is explained. As Claude is telling 
Pauline of the fairyland to which he means to 
take her, a curtain falls, but rises almost imme¬ 
diately, and then a view of the Castle of Como, 
all radiant with tinsel and light, is displayed 
to the audienoe. This may, perhaps, justify 
the title; but the gaudy picture and the very 
solid cloud curtain quenched, rather than 
kindled, the imagination. 
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Mr. Cockle evidently -wishes to keep pace 
with the times. He tries to make hiB music 
continuous; and recitative and melody are not 
formally separated, as in days of yore. The 
composer’s sympathies are, however, greatly 
with the old-fashioned type of melody', and the 
result is a lack of unity of style. The lovers 
warble strains which recall the smooth, flowing 
melodies of a Wallace or a Balfe; and the 
orchestra accompanies in the most modest 
manner, when all of a sudden a fierce tremolo, 
a loud tutli, a meandering of bass or bassoon, 
or a passionate burst on a high note from one 
or more of the singers, breaks the even tenour 
of the song, and announces music of a more 
modern character. Mr. Cockle shows the 
desire to be dramatic, but we cannot say 
that he has succeeded. There are, however, 
some true touches in the music of the second 
act—by far the best of the three; and there 
is no knowing how far time and experience 
may enable the composer to develop a 
dramatic instinct which he appears to possess. 
Mr. Cockle has not achieved success; yet 
his present failure may be the stepping- 
stone to future fame. Wo do not think it 
necessary to enter into detail further than to 
say that there is some graceful ballet music in 
the first act, and some expressive solo and con¬ 
certed numbers in the second. 

With regard to the performance of the 
opera, we would first praise Signor Coro- 
naro, deputy conductor of La Scala, Milan, 
who showed praiseworthy energy and intelli¬ 
gence in helping some of the actors who were 
not perfect in their parts ; but, of course, it 
will easily be understood from this that the 
orchestra was at times too prominent. Mdlle. 
Bosina Isidor took the role of Pauline. She 
sang well, but her voice did not appear of a 
sufficiently sympathetic quality. Perhaps it is 
unfair to judge her, for she was evidently not 
at her ease. So, too, of Mr. Cadwaladr, the 
Claude, who may improve as he becomes 
familiar with the music. He siDgs with much 
taBte. Messrs. L. Stormont and H. Pope 
contributed much to the success as Bauscant 
and Deschappelles. We say success, for so far 
as the public was concerned the verdict was 
favourable. There was much applause, and 
calls for the actors and the composer at the 
close. Mr. Cockle, however, was not in the 
theatre. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agent*, Messrs. W. H. Smitu & So*', 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy eon also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh o/ 
Mr. Menzies; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason 
& Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Man¬ 
chester of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days 
after date of publication, in New York, 
of Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons! 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE.” 
Immediately, 8 vole., at every Libraiy, 

FETTERED FOR LIFE. 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE WEARING OF THE GREEN,” Ao. 
Immediately, 3 vols., orown 8vo, at all Libraries. 

PASSION’S SLAVE. 

By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of 11 A Drawn Game,” &c. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME OF COLLECTED STORIES. 

With a Frontispiece by F. Barnard, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE, 

AND 8KEICHES OF MARITIME LIFE. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Mystery of the Ocean Star,” &c. 

A NEW “SHILLING SHOCKER." 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; doth, Is. 6d. 

CUT BY THE MESS. 

By ARTHUR KEYSER. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 

On October !6, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS OP POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each. 

FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. With 32 Illustrations by 

A. Foic^tier and F. Waddy. 

THE LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collins. 

GILDEROY. By Ouida. [s/wrWy . 

NEW TWO SHILLING BOOKS. 

TALES of TO-DAY. By George R. Sims. Author of “ The Dagonet Reciter,” 

&c. Post 8vo, pioture boards. 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE DEAD HEART. (The Story of the Play now being produced by Mr. 

HENRY IRVING.) By C1IARI*ES GIBBON, Author of “Rubin Gray,” &o. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2a. 

A NEW HISTORY Ol- MAGIC. 

On October 14tb, demy Svo, cloth extra, 12°. 

WITCH WARLOCK, and MAGICAN: Historical Sketches of Magic and 

Witchcraft in England and Scotland. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 

CHEAPER EDITIONS OF TWO HANDSOME LIBRARY BOOKS. 

Each with numerous Illustrations, square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 95 choice 

Illustrations. 

THE ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of “ The Art of 

Beauty,” “ Ohauoer for Children,” Ao. With Tinted Frontispiece and 74 Illustration,. 

NEW BOOK OF POPULAR MEDICINE. 

FOODS for the FAT. A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 

By NATHANIEL EDWARD DAVIES, L.R.C.P., Author of “One Thousand Medical Maxims,’' Ac. 
Orown Svo, is. ; doth, la. 6d. _ _ _ 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; doth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 


The Woman in White. 
Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch. 

Miss or Mrs. ? 

The New Magdalen. 


The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. 

“I Say No.” 

The Evil Genius. 

Little Novels. 


The Legacy of Cain, [3s. 6d, only.] 


London: CHATTO & WINDU8, 214, Piccadilly, W, 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to ike Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

TWO TOWN HISTORIES. 

A History of Bridgwater. By S. G. Jarman. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

Records of the Borough of Nottingham. Vol. 

IV. (Bernard Quaritch.) 

Mb. Jarman's work on the history of Bridg¬ 
water, whioh must represent the labours of 
some years of patient research, deserves, and 
will probably obtain, recognition from a 
pnblio outside the locality with which he is 
chiefly concerned. The town is best known 
for a fierce siege in the Civil War, and 
for the part taken and endured by the in¬ 
habitants in connexion with the Battle of 
Sedgmoor and the “Bloody Assize” which 
followed it. The townsmen are also justly 
proud of the fact that the great Admiral 
Blake was bom at Bridgwater in the year 
1599. The house where he passed his youth, 
and afterwards lived “in the full blaze of 
his renown,” still stands near the old stone 
bridge in the street to which his name has 
been given. Like many others of the Tudor 
mansions in these parts, it is two stories high, 
built of blue lias stone, “with walls of 
immense thickness, heavy stone stairs, oak 
wainscots, and decorated ceilings.” 

Mr. Jarman has made good use of Clarendon 
and of numerous pamphlets of the seventeenth 
century dealing with the war in the 
West, and has put together a very in¬ 
teresting account of the siege undertaken 
by Fairfax in 1645. Taunton was held 
by Blake under constant attacks from Lord 
Goriog’s force; but all the rest of Somerset 
was in the king’s power when Fairfax routed 
the royal army at Langport aod drove Lord 
Goring in a wild flight to the “ walls of 
Bridgwater.” It should be noted that accord¬ 
ing to the learned Leland the town had not 
walls of the ordinary kind, the defences 
between the various gates consisting merely 
of the houses standing close together in a ring 
where the line of fortifications should have 
been. Notwithstanding these adverse circum¬ 
stances the place made a stout resistance. 

“ The storming began with the great guns and 
the mortar pieces taken from the king at 
Naaeby, which, playing on the town with fire¬ 
balls and hot iron, and aided by a shower of 
red-hot hoggets from the musketeers, fired it in 
three places. 

Ou July 23, 1625, the town surrendered on 
fair terms, brought back from Fairfax by the 
king’s page, Tom Elliott, “ he that ran away 
with the great seal.” Among the spoils were 
enumerated “two bishops, and several 
ladies,” 5000 stand of arms and forty-four 
cannon, including “the Lord General’s 
warming - piece,” and “ Prince Rupert’s 


pocket pistol." “ So fell Bridgwater,” 
said the chronicler, “ that strong, well- 
manned, well-provisioned town, which was 
expected to cost many, many lives, and a siege 
of many months.” The place seems to have 
suffered, in fact, very much; since there is a 
letter written by General Fairfax in 1647, 
now preserved among the borough documents, 
asking that the taxes on Bridgwater might 
be made as light as possible, almost one- 
third part of the town having been burned 
to the ground. 

- The early history of the manor and 
borough, the rise of the Gild-merchant, 
and the gradual expansion of the municipal 
privileges, are very carefully worked out— 
from the days of Walter of Douai, the Norman 
baron, whose bridge gives its name to the 
place, to the events of the jubilee and later 
local celebrations. 

The fine volume lately issued under the 
authority of the Corporation of Nottingham 
closes for the present a most valuable series 
of extracts from the borough records, by 
which, for several years past, light has been 
thrown on the history of self-government in 
England. The present volume, like its prede¬ 
cessors, has been edited by Mr. W. II. Steven- 
ion, whose judgment and scholarship have been 
put to a hard test by the task of extracting 
history from the vast and chaotic mass of 
materials in the borough muniment-room. 
The Latin translations, as in the former 
volumes, have been revised by Canon 
Raine, who has added an excellent glossary 
of English and Latin words, as well as an 
instructive list of the names of streets and 
fields. Among these we may notice the 
numerous entries as to “wongs” in the 
common fields; the cuckstool; the “bull- 
piece,” or land assigned for the maintenance 
of the common bull; the word “greasings,” 
used to signify steps or stairs; and the 
“maiden-market,” kept for the convenience 
of female traffickers. We find no record in 
this volume of the districts of the town called 
English-borough and French-borough, from 
one of which the legal name of the custom of 
borough-English appears to have been derived. 

The records selected for this volume contain 
much useful information on the nature of the 
connexion between the Gild-merchant and the 
corporation. Some have thought that tbe 
Gild was the actual basis of the corporate con¬ 
stitution, if not the actual “ Communa,” or cor¬ 
poration, under another name. Others regard it 
as a subsidiary, though valuable, accessory to 
the municipal privileges. The ins’ances col¬ 
lected in the preface to the present volume 
show that, whatever may have been the 
difference at first, the Gild-merchants in many 
places became synonymous with the com¬ 
munity or whole body of the burgesses, the 
by-laws beiog passed and the general business 
transacted in assemblies which were called 
“ Gild - merchants.” These assemblies, in 
their earlier forms, appear to have been 
identical with the law-day or court leet of 
the borough. It is certain that the term 
“Gild-merchant” was used as synonymous 
with “ enrolment as a burgess of the borough.” 

The loss of the “ Great Red Book ” has, we 
are told, deprived us of much information as 
to the ancient laws and usages of Nottingham. 
It teems, however, from the records which 
remain, that the town was governed under a 


popular or democratic constitution for some 
centuries before the civic powers were vested in 
a council about the year 1446. The volume 
before us records the long contest between the 
commonalty and the common council, the latter 
body endeavouring to exclude the ordinary 
burgesses from all control of the local affairs. 
The council was at first “ merely a committee 
appointed by the burgesses for the manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of the town.” It con¬ 
sisted of twelve members, besides the mayor. 
Four justices of the peace had been appointed 
by charter in 1399, and it is thought that 
they were also added to the commitee. Two 
years afterwards their office was merged in 
that of the aldermen; and the governing body 
was formed of the mayor and six aldermen, 
with as many common councillors holding their 
appointments for life. The burgesses, how¬ 
ever, seem to have kept up a continual fight 
against the usurpations of the oligarchic 
committee, and in 1577 they “ scored a decided 
victory." The number of councillors was 
doubled, the order for the change being made 
by forty-five burgesses “ all of the degree of 
chamberlaynes.” This, says Mr. Stevenson, 
is the body known as “ the Clothing,” which 
at that time became an integral portion of tho 
council, and so remained until the whole 
constitution was swept away by the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act of 1835. 

Charles Elton. 


Caroline Schlegel and her Friends. By Mrs. 

Alfred Sidgwick. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Here is one more added to the list of good 
biographies in the history of German litera¬ 
ture which have been lately published by 
English scholars. The list is but a short one. 
Mr. Sime’s Lessing, Miss Zimmern’s Lessing, 
Mr. Nevison’s Herder, Mr. Sime’s Goethe, 
and Mr. Sharp’s Heine, are perhaps the most 
worthy of mention. Among them Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s book takes a high place. She has 
gone earnestly about her task, and has made 
good use of the best German sources for the 
life of Caroline Schlegel. Her industry is 
illuminated by a feeling for the reality of the 
actors in her story. She strives to set them 
before us as flesh and blood, suffering and 
enjoying, loving and hating; and, when a 
writer gets this difficult thing done, errors of 
detail must be judged leniently. 

The book cannot have a better introduction 
than come passages from its own first chapter: 

“ The interest taken in Caroline depends ohiefiy 
on her connexion with celebrated persons, and 
especially on the part she played in encouraging 
the youBg Romantics. Her direct contribu¬ 
tions to literature are insignificant. But she 
seems to have exercised a stimulating personal 
influence on the men around her, and to 
have possessed remarkable critical penetration. 
Moreover, the story of her life is peculiarly 
illustrative of the principles of the Romantic 
School and of the social atmosphere of her 
time. 

“ The spirit of the age towards the end of the 
last century was revolutionary in Germany as 
well as in France. . . . No one in Germany 
was more inolined by nature and encouraged by 
circumstances to share in the general ferment 
than Caroline. Her fate threw her into the 
company of the very men who were helping to 
carry on a war with conventional society and 
conventional literature, and her strongest affec¬ 
tions and opinions weighed on their side of the 
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fight. The deep and permanent influence she 
exercised on their lives and characters, the 
practical evidenoe she gave of her belief in their 
doctrines, the peculiar opportunity she had of 
making her life consistent with her theories, 
and the personal charm which all men who 
knew her were compelled to feel, are sufficient 
reasons, I hope, for offering a sketch of her to 
English readers.” 

Caroline Michaelis was bom at Gottingen 
in September 1763. She married three times: 
first, to one Dr. Bohmer, who died in 1788; 
then to A. W. Schlegel; and, lastly, to the 
philosopher Schelling. It may be said that the 
eventful, the historical portion of her life begins 
with 1792, when, already four years a widow, 
she went to Mainz to be near her friends, the 
celebrated Georg Forster and his wife. In that 
year, 1792,there were troubles for all whodwelt 
on the Frenoh frontier, and Caroline got into 
the thick of them. The few years following 
had a good deal of sorrow and disgrace for 
her; but the story is complicated, and must 
be sought in Mrs. Sidgwick’s pages. At 
length, in 1796, the poor thing found refuge 
in marriage with the true and kind A. W. 
Schlegel, who had befriended her with ohi- 
valrous devotion. After this Caroline lived 
for several years in Jena; and her letters are 
full of the chief names of Germany—Goethe, 
Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel. But she 

is, above all, important because she was in 
the intimate confidence of the brothers Wil¬ 
helm and Friedrich Schlegel, at the period 
when they are most interesting—when the 
so-called Romantic school of Germany was 
founded. Caroline’s influence on Friedrich 
Schlegel was all for good: 

“ At the request of his brother ... he under¬ 
took to stand by Caroline in her troubles. The 
first impression she made on him was extra¬ 
ordinary. He could find no words to describe 

it. . He had not known that such a woman 
existed. He had been willing to help her for 
his brother’s sake, but before he had known her 
three days he was ready, on his own account, 
to lay down his life for her. He feels himself 
in contact with a larger mind than his own, 
and a superior intellect, and he is oharmed by 
her simplicity and her divine love of truth. 
Her critical acumen delights and astonishes 
him; her reading aloud is admirable. He soon 
has to take Btrong repressive measures in order 
to remain faithful to his brother. It was very 
difficult, he found, to see her frequently ana 
refrain from loving her. But he made a 
valiant struggle to preserve his loyalty to Wil¬ 
helm, and, aided by Caroline’s indifference 
(she, poor soul, being occupied with other 
matters than the inflammable feelings of a boy 
nine years her junior!), he succeeded. It is an 
actum fact that the excellent results of their 
intimacy on his character and work can hardly 
be over-estimated. In circumstances that would 
have deprived most women of all beneficial 
influence, she rescued Friedrich from a life of 
debauchery and extravagance that had brought 
him to the verge of suicide; and peroeiving, 
with' her customary penetration, his great 
promise, she roused him to do work that gave 
him at a bound a name and a place in litera¬ 
ture. ‘ My intercourse with Caroline has been 
of the greatest value to me,’ he writes: ‘ I am 
a better man through her.’ ” 

Mrs. Sidgwick has several excellent chapters 
on the early years of the Romantic School in 
Weimar and Jena, on the relations of Goethe 
and Schiller with the Schlegels, on the start¬ 
ing of the Athenaeum and Friedrich Schlegel’s 
brilliant desultory efforts in literature, on 


Wilhelm Schlegel’s admirable work in criti¬ 
cism and ia translation. Certainly it onght 
never to be forgotten by Germans that Wit- 
helm Schlegel at the same time was the first 
thoroughly good critical upholder of the name 
of Goethe in Germany, and the best translator 
into the German tongue of the plays of Shak- 
spere. In both these labours his wife took 
a deep interest, and her advice was of very 
great value to him. 

On p. Ill there is a mistake worth correct¬ 
ing. Schiller’s letter to W. Schlegel was 
called forth, not by Friedrich Schlegel’s 
article on the Musenalmanach in Reichhardt’s 
Deutschland—an article which appeared in 
1796—but by Friedrich’s attack on the Horen 
in May 1797. A correction on pp. 112-13 
follows from this. The formal breach between 
Schiller and the Schlegels took place in May- 
June 1797. Then the Xenien were not, as 
Mrs. Sidgwick represents, the retaliation by 
which Schiller put an end to all hope of 
reconcilement; for, aB she herself mentions, 
they were published in the autumn of 1796, 
thus preceding the declaration of hostilities 
by several months. 

I mention here some small errors, including 
printer’s errors. In the preface read “ Jahr- 
bucher” for “Jahrbuch. P. 19 read, I 
think, “Boie” for “Bois”; p. 21 , 1780 for 
1870. On p. 45, 1. 4 from bottom, insert 
“after” before the words, “she went to 
Marburg ’’; for on p. 50 you will find that 
she was at Marburg in 17t9. How reconcile 
the statement on p. 51 that she stayed “ two 
years longer at Marburg ” with the statement 
on p. 52 that she left Marburg ” in the summer 
of 1791 ” ? On p. 71,1. 2 from the bottom, 
we find that Caroline was imprisoned in 
Kooigstein until “midsummer,” 1793. On 
p. 73 we find that she was permitted to go to 
Eronenberg in “May.” On p. 119 read 
Agnes von Lilien, not Agnes von Lilier, and 
this novel was not written by Schiller’s sister, 
but by his sister-in-law. On p. 121 correct 
“Hardenburg” into “ Hardenberg.” On 
p. 130 Mrs. Sidgwick says that Schleier- 
macher introduced Friedrich Schlegel to those 
Jewish ladies who were the best society in 
Berlin at that time, namely Rahel Levin, 
Henriette Herz, and Dorothea Veit. I think 
that this is at any rate partly incorrect, and 
that Henriette Herz was the person who 
brought Schlegel and Schleiermacher together. 
On p. 192, last line, the “ new-born year ” 
was 1801, not 1800. On p. 231 “ "Wurz¬ 
burg ” is spelt incorrectly; so are the names 
“ Frommann ” and “ Hoffmann ” when they 
occur. On p. 236 “ 1805 ” must be a 
printer’s error; no letters written in that 
year could have described the day of the 
battle of Jena. On p. 221 , it is a slip to say 
that Holderlin was dead in 1803. He was 
insane then; his body lived until 1843. 

The career of Caroline Schlegel is remark¬ 
able for the constant evidence of her great 
personal charm. Mrs. Sidgwick writes 
(p. 23): 

“ Certainly, if the whole duty of woman is to 
please man, Caroline must always have fulfilled it 
with success. She was folio wed through life by 
a succession of enthusiastic friends ana lovers ; 
and even now that she has been long dead, the 
men who write of her write with that tender 
charity that so easily blinds itself to the faults 
of a charming woman. That she was regularly 


beautiful is never stated. • • . fiat from various 
sources one gathers many a suggestion of her 
bewitching appearance. She was tall and fair 
and blue-eyed, and the soft grace and brightness 
of her manner seem to have struck every one 
who saw her. Her sweet face and gentle ways 
softened her sallies, and persuaded men of her 
affection, sometimes too easily. ‘She was a 
strange and unique beiDg,’ her third husband 
wrote at her death ; ‘ one is bound to love her 
wholly, or not at all.’ ’’ 

This power of charm was shown by the ease 
with which she gathered a little salon at 
Jena: 

* 1 She seems to have been blessed with that 
beautiful social tact rare in all countries, and 
certainly rare in Germany: the delicate power 
of assisting the persons near her to reach their 
highest level of talk and conduct, to contribute 
their best towards the general enjoyment ” 
(pp. 108-9). 

“ In her presence the general talk drifted 
towards serious interests without losing the 
light and airy tone that is best in harmony with 
a large company. Every question of import¬ 
ance to her friends found fuller expression with 
her help. She was bom with a rare aptitude 
for persuading those around her to give of their 
best ” (p. 171). 

The circumstances of the third marriage of 
Caroline illustrate well the relation of the 
sexes at that time. She had never lovtd 
Wilhelm Schlegel; and when Schelling came 
to Jena, in 179 •, his powerful nature at once 
made its attraction felt. (It is mentioned by 
Gries that Schelling was one of the very few 
men who in personal intercourse increased the 
favourable impression made by their writings.) 
The prim egoistic Wilhelm Schlegel, with 
great merits, could not stand against this 
passionate young genius. But Schelling was 
at first in love with Caroline’s daughter, 
Auguste Bohmer. In the winter of 1799- 
1800 this pretty girl was approaching her 
fifteenth birthday, Schelliog was about twenty- 
five, Caroline about thirty-six years old. To 
Caroline it was a great pleasure to think that 
Schelling loved her daughter, and she did her 
best to aid him. Yet she was self-deceived. 
She had herself a passion for him. The sad 
death of Auguste on July 12, 1800, put an 
end to this false state of things. Caroline 
was broken-hearted. 

“ Wilhelm Schlegel watched over her with his 
usual conscientiousness and kindness. If 
Auguste had been his own ohild he oould 
not have bewailed her loss more bitterly.” 

As for Schelling: 

“ All that autumn and winter he worked under 
the weight of a sorrow that over and over again 
drove him to think of suicide. . . . The depths 
of Caroline’s affectionate and womanly nature 
were stirred for his sake. ... To comfort and 
uphold him had become her most pressing 
occupation . . . she oould hardly oonceal her 
love for him. . . . When his work is read aloud 
in a large company she trembles with conscious¬ 
ness of tier peculiar interest in him; his letters 
give her such a shock of joy that her weak frame 
is prostrate after it. She counts the hours till 
she hears his voice and looks in his eyes again. 
Yet with incredible self-deception she persuades 
herself that this glow of passion is maternal 
solicitude.” “ I have taken Schelling into my 
soul as the brother of my ohild.” Meanwhile 
Schelling assailed her 11 with the fire and per¬ 
sistence of a youthful lover,” “ paid no atten¬ 
tion to her straggles,” “clang to her lavish 
confessions of love, and insisted that their 
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meaning should not be twisted to appease her 
conscience.” 

By the spring of 1802, Caroline and Wil¬ 
helm Schlegel considered that their marriage 
was at an end. Steps were taken a little later 
to procure the divorce; and on this subject, as 
on all others, her husband corresponded with 
her lover in the friendliest tone. The divorce 
was finally confirmed on May 17, 1803. On 
June 26 Caroline was married to Schelling. 
In a letter to a friend she speaks as follows of 
her marriage with Schlegel: 

“ Children would have made the union between 
ns binding; as it is, we have always considered 
it voluntary. ... I ought to have been more 
prudent, and never consented to a marriage that 
my mother's entreaties, rather than my own 
wishes, brought about. Soblegel ought always 
to have been merely my friend, as all his life he 
has been so loyally and nobly.” 

Caroline’s third marriage was the fortunate 
event of her life. Her remaining five years 
were years of rest and happiness. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1803, Schelling became Professor of 
Philosophy in Wurzburg; in 1805, when 
Wurzburg was given up by the Bavarian 
Government, he received an appointment in 
the Academy of Sciences in Munich. In 
September, 1809, Caroline died after a very 
brief illness at Maulbronn, whither she had 
accompanied Schelling for change of air. She 
was passionately mourned by her husband. 

Ho attempt has been made in this review 
to give any specimens of Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
excellent critical writing; nor has it been 
possible to show how well she justifies the 
second part of the title of her book, and tells 
not only of Caroline, but of “ her friends.” It 
would be good fortune for ns all if Mrs. 
Sidgwick followed up this book by one or two 
others on such women as Dorothea Yeit or 
Bahel Levin. 

T. W. Ltstee. 


TWO NEW WORKS ON ISAIAH. 

Commentar iiber das Buck Jtsaia. Yon Franz 
Delitzsch. Vierte durchaus neubearbeitete 
Auflage. (Leipzig: Dorffling und Franks.) 

The Life and Times of Isaiah as illustrated by 
Contemporary Monuments. By A. H. Sayce. 
(The Beligious Tract Society.) 

The manifold interest attaching to the person 
and work of Franz Delitzsch justifies one in 
calling attention to this as yet (of course) 
untranslated fourth edition of his Isaiah. In 
the variety of his gifts and accomplishments 
none of the recent expositors approaches him; 
and if upon the whole one must sorrowfully 
confess that in pure criticism he stands some¬ 
what aside from the current of contemporary 
research, the confession is sweetened by the 
thought that for the Church at large, that is, 
for the less critical majority of Bible students,* 
a mediator between the old and new, such as 
Delitzsch in his old age is more and more 
becoming, is of altogether priceless value. 

This is a thoroughly Christian commentary, 
and not without reason does Delitzsch style 
himself on his title-page, Professor of the 
Exegesis of the Old and the New Testament. 

* No disparagement ot the author is or can be 
Intended. To me exegesis is still more precious 
than criticism. The greatest critics are not equally 
eminent in exegesis. 


Would that our own New Testament scholars 
had given as much sympathetic and yet 
critical study to the elder Scriptures as this 
Nestor of German Old Testament scholars 
has devoted to the New! Points enough of 
interest might be specified in this “ through¬ 
out newly worked-up edition.” Scarcely any 
scholar is so conscientious an editor of his 
own books as Delitzsch. But all eyes will 
at once be directed to the disputed prophecies 
in the Book of Isaiah, respecting which this 
open-minded conservative expositor has long 
been understood to have materially changed 
his views. As late as 1879 (the date of his 
third edition) he still, with great ability and 
psychological as well as philological subtlety, 
defended the traditional opinions. But in 
subsequent publications on Old Testament 
theology he has very distinctly indicated his 
agreement upon essentials with the great 
majority of younger scholars, especially as 
regards the date of chaps, xl.-lxvi. We are 
now able to see the course which his medita¬ 
tions have been taking for the last ten event¬ 
ful years. 

Delitzsch, who has ever despised the cheap 
glory of olean-cut hypotheses to account for 
seemingly conflicting phenomena, speaks with 
a somewhat uncertain sound respecting more 
than one of the disputed prophecies. He is 
deeply impressed—and who is not ?—with the 
Isaianic affinities which again and again meet 
us; and with admirable modesty, like St. Paul 
(1 Cor. vii. 25), he “gives his judgment.” 
How various his impressions often are, and how 
difficult he finds it to reconcile them, is strik¬ 
ingly shown in his introduction to Isa. xiii.- 
xiv. He closes, however, with the percep¬ 
tion that the comforting hope of a deliverance 
of Israel from a Median (Medo-Persian) empire 
is more suitable to a prophet who lived during 
the Exile than to Isaiah, 

“ for whom, as well as for Micah, Babylon, 
as mistress of the world, formed the utmost 
horizon, and who did not even, like Nahum 
and Zephaniah afterwards, predict the fall of 
Nineveh.” 

We pass to chaps, xxiv.-xxvii. and xxxiv.- 
xxxv. On the former section Delitzsoh re¬ 
marks : 

“ The author is not Isaiah himself, but a 
disciple of Isaiah’s, who here outdoes the 
master. Isaiah is great in himself, greater 
still in his disciples, as the rivers are greater 
than the fountain out of which they spring.” 

The appearances of sharply outlined historical 
circumstances are, he is convinced, ignes fatui. 
They are but eschatological emblems. Driver, 
he remarks, notices verses and groups of verses 
which sound just like Isaiah’s. The pheno¬ 
mena, he adds, are undeniable (and, we may 
add, have never been overlooked or denied), 
but the contents point to an age later than 
Isaiah’s. In his introduction to the latter 
propheoy the evidences of a painful struggle 
are still more manifest. On the ground of 
phraseological parallelisms he would gladly 
ding to his old opinion. But, with exemplary 
honesty, he concludes that, if Isaianic and 
Deutero-Isaianic passages are really mixed in 
the Book of Isaiah, not only chaps, xxiv.- 
xxvii., but xxxiv.-xxxv., belong to those 
passages 

“ which we call Deutero-Isaianic, because, in 
a secondary degree, they have the stamp of 
Isaiah and form a bridge between the ori¬ 


ginal Isaiah and the Exiles’ Book— ohaps. xl - 
lxvi.” 

We will now turn back, for a specimen of 
critical independence, to chap. xxi. 1-10. He 
says: 

“ The impression of the Isaianio style whioh 
this section makes, especially in this tetralogy, 
is so strong that Oheyne, Driver, and G. A. 
Smith, following Kleinert (1877), regard this 
second 1 oracle of Babylon,’ as distinguished 
from the first (xiii.-xiv. 23), as the work of 
Isaiah.” “But,” he goes on, “they pay too 
high a price for this—they find the prophecy in 
xxxix. 6, 7, whioh foresees in Babylon the 
future mistress of the world, inconceivable and 
therefore of doubtful genuineness.” 

He adds that this is one of the open questions. 
I have no wish to criticise this ripest work of 
conservative, and yet critical, exegesis. This 
is an open question, and there are perhaps 
more open questions than the student would 
gather from this commentary. Delitzsch still 
adheres to the unity and to the original three¬ 
fold division of chaps, xl.-lxvi. Of course, 
I regret this. But how delightful it is to 
find that, not only negatively, but also to a 
great extent positively, the revered master is 
now fully at one with those who have sat at 
the feet of Gesenius, Hitzig, and Ewald! 

“ That the Isaiah who wrote these chapters, as 
compared with the Isaiah of the age begun by 
Uzziah and dosed by Hezekiah, has been lifted 
above these times to a point from whioh he oau 
see far more deeply into God’s work in the 
future ”— 

so much is clear, he thinks, even apart 
from the critical problem: One or two Isaiahs ? 
Perhaps we may not all think that this 
separation of the critical question is tenable. 
But Delitzsch could not consistently write 
otherwise. His words are, in fact, a record 
of an earlier phase of thought, which has 
turned out to be transitional. Very interest¬ 
ing to a student of character as well as of 
exegesis is this most carefully written intro¬ 
duction to chaps, xl.—lxvi. Every word is 
well weighed; and, to those who have hitherto 
regarded the traditions of the Synagogue as 
“ an integral portion of their faith,” should 
carry enormous weight. I wish, indeed, that 
he could have given a clearer and more genial 
acceptance to modern critical results. I 
greatly fear that those who do not wish to 
see will fail to see, even when a Delitzsch 
holds the lantern. And yet how clear in 
sense, though not in expression, is this con¬ 
cluding sentence—“A share in chaps, xl.- 
lxvi. belongs, at any rate, to Isaiah. If he 
is not directly their author, yet the impulses 
which sway the writer of the book are from 
him.” 

Much has been said of the inability of the 
liberal divines of the Continent to make their 
critical results fruitful for Church life. Some 
of us will watch with lively interest the 
efforts of the German neo-orthodox school 
of Old Testament critics to bridge over the 
gulf between scholars—“ those who know ”— 
and those who know not as yet, but long to 
be instructed. For it can hardly be denied 
that the results so honestly admitted by 
Delitzsoh with regard both to Isaiah and to 
other books ought profoundly to modify 
Church views of the Bible in Germany as 
also in Eogland. This great scholar has con¬ 
tributed so much, directly or indirectly, to 
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lessen my own hold on traditional theories, 
and his personality has long been so attractive 
to me, that I may, and muBt, say this. And 
before parting from this latest fruit of his 
studies let me gratefully recognise his kindly 
courtesy towards English scholars, two of 
whom will doubtless estimate as it deserves 
the unusual honour conferred upon them in 
his dedication. 

Prof. Snyee’s little work on the Times of 
Isaiah will help those who are hut just 
beginning to read the Old Testament hy the 
light of history. The author adheres to his 
view, once held by Schrader, but rejected 
by most scholars, that Sargon overran Judah 
and besieged and captured Jerusalem. Since 
my third edition I have myself admitted that, 
though this view explains parts of Isaiah 
better perhaps than any other, it cannot be 
accepted as certain without more distinct 
evidence. It is, I think, a pity to introduce 
it into a popular text-book. I might also 
find fault with Prof. Sayce for not at least 
suggesting some of the critical results of the 
last century’s work on Isaiah. Illustrations 
from tbe monuments may be misused to prop 
up views of the Bible which are not only, as 
most modern students think, wrong, but 
dangerous to religion. But to these objec¬ 
tions Prof. Saj ce would doubtless reply that 
the knowledge of historical facts must, in the 
long run, promote that cause which both be 
and I have at heart—a more scientific and not 
less sympathetic Btudy of the origines of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

T. K. C HEINE. 


Verse Tales, Lyrics, and Translations. By 

Emily H. Hickey. (Liverpool: W. & J. 

Arnold.) 

In A Sculptor, and other Poem, Miss Hickey 
proved her title to a place among the poets. 
The volume contained much good verse, and 
it also gave the promise of better things to 
come. This promiso is amply fulfilled in the 
new collection which, after an interval of 
seven years, is now given to the public, or, to 
speak more correctly, to that portion of the 
public which delights in finely printed 
“limited” editions. For the present issue 
consists of only 350 “small” and fifty “large 
paper ” copies—a sufficiently modest estimate, 
one would think, of the number of persons 
likely to be interested in Miss Hickey’s 
writings. A few of tho pieces here given 
have appeared in print already in Longman's 
Magazine, Atalanta, the Academe, and else¬ 
where ; but most of them, if I mistake not, 
are quite new. In the character of the poems 
there is considerable variety—from the stir¬ 
ring “Ballsd of the Spanish Armada ” and 
the pathetic story of Father Damien’s heroic 
sacrifice, to the enthusiastic song of praise 
“ To the Honourable Roden Noel,” and tbe 
devotional hymn “ To the Lord Christ.” 

Religious sentiment, strongly tinctured 
with the human element, pervades the 
whole. Carlyle said that all true work is 
worship. From her poems, it might be 
inferred tlat Miss Hickey’s unwritten creed 
also recognises the identity of worship and 
work—work, that is, in ministering to human 
needs. Many of the poems indicate a sense 
of oppressionjat the problem of evil and 


misery in the world. If a complaint must 
be made, it is that these songs are too con¬ 
stantly in some minor key; but a similar 
charge might be sustained against at least 
nine poets out of ten in every rank. Is the 
poetic temperament necessarily melancholy; 
and, if so, why ? Nature is not melancholy. 
Those affections of heart, nerves, and liver, 
whence, viewed on the physical side, melan¬ 
choly usually springs, are the consequence of 
the neglect of nature. Why, then, should 
not these “ children of nature,” the poets, bo 
as joyous as their fellow singers, the birds ? 
However, in the case of Miss Hickey, the 
fault is not a serious one, for, if melancholy 
sometimes, she is never morbid. The habit 
of the morbid poet is to depict his own realtor 
imagined griefs. He has been jilted, or mis¬ 
understood, or he fancies himself dead and 
weeps at the thought. There is nothing of 
this kind in Miss Hickey’s verses, although 
one piece—‘ ‘ Expectans Expectavi is rather 
uncomfortably ghastly. Miss Hickey does 
not intrude any private griefs or grumblings 
upon the reader. The sorrow she reveals is 
sorrow horn of the “ enthusiasm of humanity.” 
Her kinship with the melancholy poets exists 
because she has sounded the depths of human 
sadness more effectually than the depths of 
human joyousness; but with the dismal poets 
she has no kinship whatever. 

Nevertheless, it must not be supposed for a 
moment that this is a gloomy book. On the 
contrary, many of the “verse-tales” are 
bright and spirited, and even pathos and 
melancholy are tempered by a certain quiet— 
sometimes satirical—humour. A good example 
of this is the piece entitled “ While the Grass 
grows ”—a piece which, for balance and sus¬ 
tained power, is, perhaps, the finest in the 
book, and in “ Margery Daw,” lighter and 
brighter, end an excellent second best. These 
are, unfortunately, too long to quote, and justice 
could not be done to them in a selection, so 
the reader must be referred to the book itself. 
Here, however, is a lyric which exhibits well 
tho brighter side of Miss Hickey’s genius, 
and at the same time seems to indicate her 
real attitude toward the darker questions of 
life: 

“ The fight has chased the dark at last; 

All hail thou golden morning, 

With happy breeze from that wild blast, 

Which all the night-time gone and past, 

Shrieked out a woful warning, 

When high waves leapt along the shore, 

The voice of Death their thundering roar, 

Control and pity scorning: 

Nay, hush, there’s peace at earth s deep core, 
The light has come, the dark is o’er, 

All hail, thou golden morning! ” (p. 78). 

Miss Hickey is, essentially, a poet of quiet 
things—quiet heroism, quiet devotion, quiet 
love, quiet sorrow. The stormful in human 
nature—the heights and depths of glory, 
shame, passion, and failure — she does not 
realise. Father Damien and the sailor who 
quietly relinquishes his hold on a raft and 
sinks into the sea that his comrade may be 
saved, and the faithful woman of “Christo¬ 
phers ” are her heroes and saints. The per¬ 
sonal affections, in so far as they are touched 
upon at ell, are of a ehsste and unemotional 
order—the gentle love of an Amabel—and 
never the overmastering passion of a Dick 
Mortiboy. Grief, patient and long-suffering, 
she understands and finely depicts in suoh 


pieces as “ Creeping J flUDJ;” “Motherless,” 
and “ Katey ’’—which last appeared originally 
in these columns; but Bhe has no picture of 
hopeless desperation to exhibit. This is Miss 
Hickey’s nearest approach to a love-song: 

“ A winsome lady, blithe and fair, 

With sunlight on her tresses, 

And lips so lovely pure, they wear 
A smile as holy as a prayer 
From one who stands and blesses: 

And chaste and loyal passion stirs 
The pulses of this heart of hers 
Which beats so strong and steady; 

And all delights in this combine, 

That I am hers and she is mine, 

This golden-hearted lady ” (p. 83). 

That this is quite a gem of its kind is not to 
be denied; but it is so distinct from a love- 
song—of, say, Shelley—as almost to belong to a 
different species. If anything could quicken 
the pulse, one might suppose “ the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war ” would do so; 
but in “The Battle of Maldon,” which Miss 
Hickey has chosen for translation from the 
Old English, the whole movement is per¬ 
fectly calm and unemotional. 

Enough has now been said to show that, 
in her own sphere, Miss Hickey’s work 
is excellent. If her poetry is not ex¬ 
citing, it none the less truly presents 
human nature on one—perhaps its nobler 
—side. If it may be rightly described 
as religious, assuredly it is not in the least 
degree sectarian; and, if there is a “ moral 
attaohed, or easily attachable, to her writings, 
it would be a serious mistake to suppose that 
they are ever of the nature of homilies. 
Poetry is undoubtedly Miss Hickey’s natural 
mode of expression; and she values her high 
vocation of poet, or revealer, far too truly to 
misuse her gift by preaching. As she herself 
says: 

«. . . A poet still must fail, 

If he plainly point a moral where he should but 
tell a tale." 

I dose the volume with the conviction 
that, as A Sculptor, &o., gave true promise of 
its still better successor, so now, unmistake- 
ably good as the present work is, there is in 
it a certain restrained force which seems to 
show that the high water-mark of Miss 
Hickey’s possibilities has not, even yet, been 

reached. _ 

Walter Lkwin. 


The Sacrifice of Education to Examination. 
By Auberon Herbert. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 

Me. Aubebon Herbert has here piled in con¬ 
fusing promiscuity the carefully or carelessly 
weighed opinions of two hundred or more 
persons on the terrible question of examina¬ 
tions; and apparently the promiscuity of 
arrangement exactly corresponds to the prin¬ 
ciples on which the editor has invited opinions. 
The letters, are, indeed, as the title-page quite 
needlessly assures us, “from ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men,’ ” and, it is fair to add, 
women. It follows hence, as surely as the 
tides the moon, that a very large pro¬ 
portion of the opinions are practically worth¬ 
less. Here, at all events, the experts should 
have been carefully consulted, and the pro¬ 
fane public excluded; whereas, as Mr. Herbert 
has arranged it, those who are best entitlew 
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to deliver an opinion -worthy of close and to have failed in examinations; but the fruits 
respectful notice are in a decided minority, thereof in the mouths of others have turned 
while arguments or question -begging dicta to dust and ashes. Protesters in this class 
have been delivered in full by a great number commit all kinds of iff noratio elenohi. For 
of ordinary folk with no claim at all to be instance, Prof. Payee remarks (and it is a true 
heard. To the number of these latter, it locution) that 

would be foolish to make a farther useless ««^ advocates of competitive examination will 
contribution in the pages of the Academy. It not employ it when a post in the Cabinet, a 
may be worth while, however, to set forth, as Judgeship, or even a Professsership, is in ques- 
briefly as may be, how the whole collection tion, any more than a banker who wishes to 
strikes a contemporary amateur. select a confidential clerk, or a body of Gover- 

Was it Turgot who thought it absurd to nors who have to appoint the Head Master of 
expect a chicken to csre much about the exact a Bo “ 0 ° 

character of the sauce in which it was do- Of course not, because there are other easily 
atined to appear at table ? We cannot all be available means of selection. And that is the 
called up to receive prizes. Some must be point Can any other equally convenient and 
taken and some must be left. We cannot all equally (in the main) fair expedient be sug- 
obtain even employment. Some must live on gested? Prof. Sayce hankers after patronage; 
their wits—by scholarships, fellowships, pro- but hear what Lord Pembroke very sensibly 
fessorships, secretaryships to clubs, and so says: 

forth. Some of us can just live ; whereas •< j jj ave g ot noting to say to the world worth 
some, again, and it hard to justify (to others) hearing on the subject of examinations. If we 
the necessity. are to stick to competition [surely we cannot 

Now it should be clear that we have here help ourselves] I would give marks for physical 
to deal with another head of the hydra com- excellences in all brain competitions. I should 
petition, or rather, over-competition; for to we P“ 8 examinations, and the can- 

competition within limits is admittedly beneft- dl dates afterwards seleoted by lot. 
dent. No one at first sight likes competition. Perhaps the wisdom of the latter part of this 
Some of us find even the prospect of the every admirable letter is less remarkable than that 
morning cold water disagreeable. Hardly any of the first few lines. Lord Rosebery, again, 
one of us has ever been fairly treated by fate “ is deeply impressed with the faot that we 
in competitions. Certainly, one meets few lose many excellent and obtain many useless 
men who are certain that they have always men by competitive examination, universally 
got their deserts; and those few were mostly applied.” But he carefully avoids suggesting 
poor creatures in the main. But we have to a remedy. 

brace ourselves again and again to make the But the majority of the complainants are 
sacrifice required of us. We must show teaohers who know how utterly the competitive 
somehow that we have the nerves and muscles system has failed in many cases, and condemn 
fit for maintaining what we get, or we shall it without any reserves. No one who has taught 
reedve nothing more. The strong hand and can fail to sympathise with the disgust of 
the mighty arm were no doubt the first fellow-creatures wronged precisely as oneself 
diplomas; and they have long been excellent has been. Many a time has the solid hard- 
credentials in certain matters for even sons, working man failed to place himself above 
and grandsons and descendants to many the “quick shallow men” in intellectual 
generations. Bat the democratic spirit has competition; but then the reason for this, 
felt itself insulted in the presence o' the perhaps, lies in the fact that the “quick 
genius of the nineteenth century, and has shallow men” are the men that are 
demanded some other test. For are we not wanted. The elementary teacher, of course, 
all equal—that is, until our several measures brings in King Charles shaking his gory locks 
have been takon by examination t In few at us. The root of the whole sad, bad busi- 
words, there are always, and are always ness is “ payment by results ”; hut the 
likely to be, more people who want things alternative is still scrupulously withheld, 
than there are things to be divided. The Some teachers urge that we should have no 
world will always need some means short of examinations at all; others that the patients 
bloodshed (which is generally considered dis- should be examined by their own teachers 
agreeable) to discriminate between claimants, only; others that examinations should be 
Mr. Herbert is once moro in trouble about solely qualificatory. It is curious to find one 
souls. It is now examination and competition, distinguished critic labouring hard to denounce 
which, pretending to settle once for all the Oxford Classical Moderations. Surely it is 
respective values of souls, really contribute very few years (comparatively) since salvation 
to their destruction. was supposed to have been secured by this 

The complainants divide themselves natu- very separation of the literary from the philo- 
rally into three classes. There are, first, sophic and the historical parts of the univer- 
those who have evidently begun life with sity examination. One writer complains that 
evil courses, and tell us so here. The most there is too much specialisation, and another 
respectable is the contributor of a letter headed that there is too little; another writer makes 
“One who has failed; to his Uncle.” He both complaints in carefully involved language 
still thinks in the same letter. 

“ that the best way to work for an examination But besides these, there are contributions 
is to get papers set by masters. We try and in this little book from men of high distine- 
get hold of all the old examination papers that tion, who add considerably to our knowledge 
have been set, and work them up. . . . This is of the bearings of the subject. For instance, 
a great art, and it is wonderful to see what the Warden of Merton, Dr. Bain, Prof. H. 
good shots sometimes a really experienced Nettleship, Dr. Gow, and some others, have 
master will make. really applied themselves to point out where 

Some, again, like Prof. Sayce, cannot be said present difficulties are remediable. Mr. Brod- 


rick asks very pertinently whether the com¬ 
plainants are aware 

“ that daring the last century, when the old 
mediaeval disputations had become obsolete, 
and had not yet been replaoed by the examina¬ 
tion system, Oxford—instead of being a 
paradise of ‘original research’—became the 
byword of Europe for intellectual sterility; 
that it was completely distanced in the educa¬ 
tional race by Cambridge, which had wisely 
adopted the examination system mneh earlier, 
and that it was rescued from intellectual stag¬ 
nation by the introduction of class lists at the 
beginning of the present century,” 

Naturally, Mr. Brodrick regards examinations 
as “a neoessary safeguard against edu¬ 
cational imposture, and, in the main, as a 
most salutary incentive to reading.” Prof. 
Nettleship addresses himself to showing that, 
though examinations are necessary in all 
systems of instruction, the examination 
should be made subservient to the instruction, 
and not vice vena. Mr. Sanday, for his part, 
sees some hope in the prospect of the speedy 
abolition of viva voeo. As part of the 
machinery under which everyone must pass 
for a degree, a viva vooo, may be, is undesirable. 
It is even conceivable that when the papers 
have been read the examiners have as often 
had enough of their patients as the patients 
of their licensed torturers. But in a vast 
number of cases, especially where the ex¬ 
amination is to result in a choice of one from 
many, a viva vote is surely indispensable; and 
where the object is to ascertain for sure that 
a pupil is not wasting his time, a short col¬ 
loquy is often more efficacious than any quan. 
tity of paper-writing. Besides, it saves 
paper; and the strain on the conscience is 
less, since it is easier to endeavour to “get 
round ” au abstract examiner than to face and 
dodge a fellow Englishman in propria persona, 
In Germany, one is told, the viva voce is 
generally a real examination covering a couple 
of hours or so; and surely in that time an 
examiner has taken a fair measure of his 
man. 

This suggests a note of satisfaction here 
that we are reassured on a point of mnoh 
importance. In an admirable contribution 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner explains in some sort on 
what principles fellows of All Souls are, 
after all, chosen. We all know how learned 
and genial members of that active corpora¬ 
tion are; and most of us have wondered much 
how the cherry-tart of our youthful traditions 
could ever have succeeded in discovering sa> 
many and such accomplishments. Now truth 
mikes all things plain. Mr. Gardiner ex¬ 
pounds the method, and everything is clear. 
It would certainly be hard to find fault. 

On the whole, in spite of the chaos which 
Mr. Auberon Herbert has presented to us, 
the medley of opinions does contain many 
valuable criticisms and suggestions. It would 
be ungrateful not to own frankly that the 
lessons of Mr. Herbert’s sorrows are often 
useful to all of us who examine or work up 
other victims for examination. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to take my 
chance of such immortality as is destined for 
one who reaches posterity on the hem of Mr. 
Herbert’s robe by recording, after all, two 
facts which seem to be proved. The first is 
that examinations are necesssry, but not in¬ 
fallible, both to decide between competitors 
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and to award diplomas of merit to average 
excellence. The second is this: that most of 
the evils, so far as they affect the object 
which examinations have in view, can be 
corrected, as they often are, by a double 
examination, domestic and extraneous, the 
one correcting the other. 

P. A. Bahnett. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Marooned. By W. Clark Russell. In 3 
vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Pennycomequicks. By S. Baring Gould. 

In 3 vols. (Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 
The Look of the Souse. By Adeline Sergeant. 
In 2 vols. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son & Perrier.) 

Leonora. By "William V. Herbert. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

An Odd Man's Story. By Isidore G. Archer. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Wild Will Enderly. By Vincent Pyke. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The Tangena Tree. By Agnes Marion. 
(Longmans ) 

Thebe was never such another patriotic book 
as Marooned. The praises of England, and 
still more of the British sailor, are continually 
cropping up, with a flavour of that olden time 
when nobody doubted that England was a 
match for the rest of the world. The plan of 
the story is ingenious. A young man in Rio 
Janeiro writes home to a cousin in London to 
bring out his sweetheart to him. He is 
himself too busy to fetch her, and the damsel 
is too beautiful to take the voyage alone in 
the then state of things at sea. Musgrave, 
the cousin, goes to see Aurelia, the destined 
bride, and engages berths for her and himself 
in the Iron Croton, Captain Broadwater, a 
brig of 300 tons. The time is before the days 
of steam, when a voyage to Rio took three 
months. Broadwater is a beast and a bully. 
The mate is worse. At last a half-blood 
sailor kills the mate, and the other sailors 
refuse to give up the man. One morning 
Captain Broadwater has disappeared. Mus¬ 
grave and Aurelia suspect foul play, but they 
8re powerless. He, having been a sailor, is 
made to navigate the ship, and the crew insist 
on being taken to Cuba. After a desperate 
and exciting time Musgrave and Aurelia are 
" marooned ”—put ashore on a desert island. 
They are left without a boat, and with no 
other possessions than their clothes and some 
food. They find water and fruit, undergo 
various frights, and meet with some novel 
adventures. A piratical subterranean lair 
furnishes a place to lodge in, and they live 
there for three weeks, when they get away in 
a chance boat. They are picked up at sea, 
and go straight back to Bristol and marry. 
Musgrave naturally considers, Aurelia not 
dissenting, that after the way in which they 
have been thrown together, and shared dangers, 
and borne trials, they belong to each other. 
He writes to tell his cousin of the event, and 
sometime afterwards hears from him that he 
has married somebody else. Obviously, 
Marooned is a story full of incident and 
interest. It is written in good stirring 
English. The scenes at Eea are as vivid and 


realistic as such scenes always are in Mr. 
Clark Russell’s books. The peculiar free¬ 
masonry of sailors, their superstitions, their 
doggedness and at the same time hardy long- 
suffering, are well brought out. The plot 
inevitably reminds one of Charles Reade’s 
Foul Play, but there is no attempt at the 
elaborate complications of that work. Perhaps 
there is just a little too much allusion to the 
brilliance of Aurelia’s eyes; but it was natural 
enough in the circumstances that they should 
tight up the darkness of the pirates’ cave. 

Mr. Baring Gould is a wise man, who does 
not tell his readers too much about his 
people. Some writers of novels presuppose a 
helplessly stupid audience, to whom every 
detail of plot, every link of chain, must be 
shown. Not so the author of The Penny¬ 
comequicks. What the mental eye esn see for 
itself he leaves unindicated, and his story 
gains immensely by this judicious reticence. 
This virtue of omission is balanced by a sin of 
commission. At intervals along the road Mr. 
Baring Gould pulls up his Pegasus, button¬ 
holes the unwary wayfarer, and sermonises to 
him. A sermon in its place may be excellent 
(unfortunately it is not always so); but a 
preachment in a novel is an inflictioD, even in 
this author’s pleasing and fluent language. 
The first volume of The Penny comequicke is 
extremely interesting. It introduces a set of 
people who cannot fail by their very characters 
to make a story between them. The second 
is just a little wearisome. In his anxiety to 
present real everyday people Mr. Gould shows 
his men and women in an exaggerated light 
of realism. But in the third volume they 
become interesting again; and here some of 
the author’s reflections by the way are 
apposite and salutary. The charade's are 
tried in the crucible, and come forth purified 
to go out into the world with their maker’s 
blessing on their heads, and the heroine’s 
sentence ringing in their ears: “ We will not 
talk of the past: we will set our faces to the 
future. The Devil is dead.” In this novel 
we have as full, and apparently as well- 
known, a picture of Yorkshire ways and 
words and superstitions as the same writer’s 
John Setting gives of those of a very far 
corner of England. The scene is laid in a 
manufacturing town. Jeremiah Pennycome- 
quick is a mill-owner, unmarried, well-off, 
and therefore an object of regard to his 
relatives. He has, however, only two, 
namely, his sister, Mrs. Sidebottom (pro¬ 
nounced Siddybottonw), and his nephew, 
Philip, whom he distrusts because of an old feud 
with his father. Mrs. Sidebottom has designs 
on Jeremiah’s fortune; but besides Philip there 
is a young woman in the way, with the in¬ 
teresting name of Salome. She is the daughter 
of a man who was to have been Jeremiah’s 
partner, but who was killed in the mill; and 
he has taken her and her mother into his care. 
Jeremiah is supposed to be drowned by the 
bursting of a reservoir. A body is fished up 
which Mrs. Sidebottom persistently identifies 
as his. He hid previously handed his will, 
sealed up in an envelope, to Salome. The 
will left the property to Salome; but the 
signature was found to have been tom away, 
and everything was divided between Mrs. 
Sidebottom and Philip. Mrs. Sidebottom 
refuses to give Salome a penny, bnt Philip 
offers her compensation by proposing to her. 


They marry, and then naturally, being in a 
novel, their troubles begin. How Mrs. Side- 
bottom continued scheming, how Jeremiah 
turned up again, how Philip and Salome 
travelled on the continent, and what things 
befell them there, Mr. Baring Gould can best 
say. The characters which stand out in the 
strongest relief are the scheming unscrupulous 
hypoorite, Mrs. Sidebottom; Philip, narrow, 
self-satisfied, and self-righteous, but capable of 
better things; and a certain Colonel Beaple 
Yeo (with two noble aliases), who, with 
his eternal effrontery and his ever-ready 
eloquence, is one of Mr. Baring Gould’s best 
creations. 

The Luck of the Souse is a powerfully con¬ 
ceived story, told in a manner that absorbs 
the raider's attention. "We are introduced to 
a round half-dozen of characters, all of whom 
are strongly individual and play conspicuous 
parts. When it is said that were are two 
villains and more than one victim among 
them, it will bo guessed that plot and in¬ 
cident make an ample show. Ralph Kings- 
cott, the first villain, is irretrieveable, while 
John Hannington, the second, has an in¬ 
finitesimal conscience, and something minute 
in the way of a heart. Poetic justice is 
done between them; and when the second 
suffers at the hands of the first, he 
dies with a sort of heroic halo round 
him Of the three women, Stella, the 
heroine, is perhaps not the most interesting. 

She is innocently involved in the troubles 
that occur in the story, but she overcomes 
her husband’s mistrust by the sheer force of i 
goodness and love. Lady Val, the honest, 
strong-natured, though worldly and fashion¬ 
able beauty, is a splendid woman of her 
kind. Her love for Hannington finally j 

rescues him from himself, which is the only 
deliverance he needs. The story skilfully ! 
shows how events may be misrepresented, 
and small mistakes twisted and magnified 
into big ones; how, moreover, the best acts 
and motives may be turned to evil by evil- 
minded persons. Happily all oomes right in 
the end. 

There is never any lack of novels of mere 
incident, and Leonora is one of that class. 
There is no attempt in it at the development 
of character, but the style is direct and fairly 
good; here and there, in the earlier part of 
the book, it is bright. The story is supposed 
to be an account left by a deceased person, 
for publication after his death, of some 
stirring eventB in his life. Prom a desire for 
adventure he advertised in the Figaro for a 
French wife. Among the answers he got 
was one which charmed him by its brevity 
and unconventionality. A correspondence 
ensued- Leonora was herself even more 
charming. They married, and two years of 
perfect happiness followed. But Leonora, 
like Enid, talked once in her sleep; and what 
she said was spoken in plain English, whereas 
her waking utterances were tinctured with a 
French accent. Her husband believed she 
had deceived him, and put all Borts of spies 
round her, with the result that he found out 
she had had a history which on the face of it 
did not seem of the best. A good deal of 
mischief happened from his ill-judged efforts 
at detection, and the end was very sad. But 
the poor wife was vindicated. It is an un- 
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comfortable kind of story, thongh the exciting 
scenes have a thrill about them less gruesome 
than is produced by the “ shilling shocker.” 

An Odd Man's Story is a little dreary, 
because there is nothing to relieve the odd 
man’s sorrows. Tet he is not much of an 
odd man. Not a single event grows out of his 
eccentricity; but rather the few eccentricities 
of his old age have grown out of the events. 
The only odd things he does are to sew the 
diary of his dead love into the lining of an old 
coat, which he wears every night, and to use 
the veri) “ to exorcise ” as though it meant to 
raise an evil spirit instead of to quell one. 
The story has a good deal of pathos m it, and 
is told with an air of sincerity that makes it 
seem a genuine experience. 

The gold diggings are an inexhaustible 
source of adventure in books of the kind of 
Wild Will Under by. The daring youth so 
named fell madly in love with an undesirable 
widow, and rushed off to the diggings to make 
his fortune. There and elsewhere he acted 
fully up to his sobriquet. He did not marry 
the widow; but whether he was quite a fit 
match for the charming cousin who in the end 
was given him to wife most readers will 
doubt. His adventures, however, are vividly 
told. 

The Tangena Tree is also an account of 
far-away adventure; but the story is simply 
told, without any attempt to do more than let 
the occurrences speak for themselves. The 
interest centres in the devotion of a Mala- 
gasi woman to the young Englishman, Roger 
Compton, who is an agent for the buying of 
hides out in Madagascar, and in the jealousies 
of this woman and a Creole, who also loves 
the Englishman, though with a passion that 
takes an evil turn. 

Geohge Cottebeil. 


SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 

Froudacity. By J. J. Thomas. (Fisher 
TJnwin.) Under this shocking title Mr. Thomas, 
author of The Creole Grammar, replies to Mr. 
Fronde’s aspersions on the negro in his book on 
The English in the West Indies. At the time of 
its publication it was Bhown in the Academy 
that Mr. Froude’s observations (or his friends’ 
observations for him) were not what the world 
calls accurate in some respects; and it is interest¬ 
ing to find that, as regards the economic condi¬ 
tion of the island specially cited there, Mr. 
Thomas is in agreement with us. Mr. Thomas, 
who is a “black man,” very keenly resents, as 
he is fairly entitled to do, and successfully 
refutes, much that Mr. Fronde has said ; but 
after all it was hardly necessary to write a book 
about it, and such a “ fine ” book in the matter 
of writing. Its author might well be content 
with the fact that all really fair-minded men 
who have taken the trouble to know the negro 
in the West Indies are in sympathy with him. 
It is a pity that Mr. Thomas strives so con¬ 
stantly to prove that black is white and white 
blaok. He tells us that “classification in no 
department of science has ever been based on 
colour.” Well, it has; but he is right enough 
as to natural history now. It is only mischiev¬ 
ous to oontend that colour is the one difference 
between white men and black men. Mr. 
Thomas would have done a real service by a 
more emphatic and less tedious contention 
that difference of colour and other differences 
of race involve, in this instance, no differences 
of mental and moral capacity. In one respect 
the white man shows Mr, Thomas au admirable 
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example, and he does not recognise it. He and 
his people are extremely sensitive to the con¬ 
tumely of the ignorant white man. On the 
other hand the white man does not resent the 
malignant contempt felt and often expressed 
for him by the ignorant negro. If Mr. Thomas 
has disposed of Mr. Froude’s main attack, he 
carries ariticism a deal too far in small matters. 
Take an example (p. 31): 

“Thus we find him [Mr. Fronde] describing the 
Grenada Oarenage as being surrounded by forest 
trees, oausing its waters to present a violet tint; 
while every one familiar with that locality knows 
that there are no forest trees within two miles of 
the object which they are so ingeniously made to 
oolour.” 

Let us turn to Mr. Fronde. The passage in 
question is simply “Everywhere luxuriant 
tropical forest trees overhanging the violet 
coloured water.” No amount of ingenuity on 
Mr. Thomas’s part this timecanmake these words 
imply that the trees impart the violet tint to 
the water. Mr. Fronde is absolutely correct. 
Mr. Thomas, who knows the Grenada Oarenage, 
knows perfectly well also that there are plenty 
of trees overhanging the water’s edge, or 
sufficiently near to appear to do so; and if they 
are not forest trees (this is the whole point) in 
the local West Indian sense, that is no error on 
Mr. Froude’s part, who properly described them 
as such to the British public. Mr. Thomas’s 
statement that “ there are no forest trees within 
two miles ” is not even striotly right in this 
obscure sense, and he is un pardonably wrong 
and misleading from the point of view of the 
general public. This style of ariticism seriously 
weakens trust in Mr. Thomas where graver 
matters are at stake. On some points Mr. 
Fronde and he are well matched. 

History of South Africa ; the Republics and 
Native Territories from 1854 to 1872. By 
George McCall TheaL (Sonnensohein.) Mr. 
Theal’s volumes follow one another with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity. We cannot but think that the 
greater part of the transactions treated of in 
the present volume were not worth recording. 
Of what possible value can the wars of the 
two republics with the native tribes on their 
frontiers during a period cf only eighteen years 
be to the future historian ? There is a remark¬ 
able sameness in the methods pursued by 
civilised nations in annexing the land of un¬ 
civilised neighbours. There is nothing to be 
learnt from the method of the Dutch, and 
oertainly nothing worth perpetuating. The 
really important part of the book is the aooount 
of our annexation of the diamond fields. Here 
the author shows the same fairness and im¬ 
partiality which we have commended before. 
He proves clearly that it was entirely by its 
own fault that the South African Republic lost 
Kimberley, and he absolves Lieut.-Governor 
Keate from any blame for his famous award. 
Though actually wrong, it was justified by the 
evidenoe which was laid before him. The loss 
of the diamond fields has turned out to be of 
little practical injury to the republio; for the 
cost of government there has absorbed the 
whole of the reoeipts that would have gone 
into the state treasury, and, at the same time, 
a valuable market for farm produce, of which 
its people have made good use, has been created. 
All through this volume Mr. Theal is fair and 
unprejudiced. To all of whom he writes— 
English, Dutch, natives, missionaries, &o.—he 
gives their due, honestly and candidly. 

Impressions of Australia. By R. W. Dale. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Dale’s book 
oonsists of a reprint, with some additions and 
corrections, of five able and interesting articles 
on his visit to Australia contributed by him 
to the Contemporary Review. He went out at 
the invitation of the Congregational Unions 
of South Australia, Victoria, and New South 
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Wales, and spent three months and a half in 
these colonies, beginning with a few days in 
Tasmania. Everything the author saw, and 
everybody he met, delighted him; and he sees 
all in the most roseate hues. What made the 
deepest impression on him was the hospitality 
of the people. He notioed also in all classes 
a much more buoyant temperament than is 
common at home. The Australians are more 
light-hearted, surer of themselves, more fear¬ 
less, more open: 

“They are not too shy to say kindly and agreeable 
things to each other. I have heard more compli¬ 
ments exchanged during an Australian dinner, 
some of them very felicitously turned, than I hear 
at a dozen dinners in England—oompliments not 
to women merely, but to men, gracious words 
showing the pleasant temper of the speakers, and 
likely to give pleasure to the persons to whom they 
were addressed.” 

On all the subjects that Dr. Dale treats of he 
writes well. The chapter on religion and 
morals is specially interesting; and on the 
Chinese question he has the courage to attri¬ 
bute the hostility of the colonists to the 
celestials to its real motive. He writes: 

“ As yet the Chinese question is a part of the 
labour question; for although a great deal is said— 
and, no doubt, with perfect sincerity—of the 
vices of the Ohinese immigrants, and of the social 
injury that their presenoein the great towns in¬ 
flicts on the community, the real force of the 
popular agitation against them arises from the 
dread that if many more of them are permitted to 
settle in the oountry they will reduoe wages. I am 
not in a position to express any opinion on the 
justice or injustice of the popular opinion which 
attributes to the Chinese settlers the most disgusting 
vices; but I think that I am neither unjust nor 
uncharitable in saying that, as yet, the virtues of the 
Chinaman, rather than his vioes, provoke the 
popular hostility against him.” 

Half a Century of Australian Progress : a 
Personal Retrospect. By William Westgarth, 
(SampsonLow.) The author—an old Australian 
colonist, now a London merchant—describes in 
the present volume a five mouths’ tour under¬ 
taken in the course of last year, in which he 
visited all the Australian colonies and New 
Zealand. He writes in a chatty and airy 
style whioh is sometimes not a little irritating. 
He is always on the look-out for information, 
and discusses every possible question which 
oan affect the colonies, or their relations to one 
another, and to the mother oountry. His re¬ 
marks are shrewd, though sometimes super¬ 
ficial ; and he is candid in not suppressing in¬ 
formation that tells against his own convio- 
tions. For instance, he is an orthodox free¬ 
trader, yet he admits that most of the people 
he met with in Australasia were strong pro¬ 
tectionists. Mr. Westgarth gives some cunous 
results of the financial misgovernment of the 
pedants who for some years had their own way 
in New Zealand. He found that working men 
were streaming over by the fortnightly 
steamers from New Zealand to Hobart en route 
for Melbourne. Some whom he accosted com¬ 
plained bitterly of having lost all their savings; 
and the population of the town of Inveroargill, 
which he visited, had dwindled from 10,000 to 
2000. Another curious fact with regard to 
working men in New Zealand, which helearned 
from the premier and others, is that they are 
much in the habit of banding together among 
themselves to take up contracts; and so fond 
are they of this practice that, tenacious as they 
generally are of their 8s. a day, they will, in 
competing against the employing classes, out 
down a contract till it will yield them only 
half of what they would have made by work¬ 
ing at wages. Mr. Westgarth divides his chap¬ 
ters into a number of short sections with 
separate headings, which, whatever advantages 
it may have, gives his book a patchy and dis- 
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jointed charaoter. He helps the reader with 
three excellent maps. 

Australia and the Empire. By A. Patchett 
Martin. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Here 
is another reprint of essays and newspaper 
articles—always a doubtful step; but we must 
admit to having read with interest the views 
and opinions of a thoroughly sensible and 
straightforward Australian, as set out in his 
“ little sheaf of essays.” The essays are mainly 
political, and it is difficult to notice them at all 
without touching on politios. But it certainly is 
as well that we at home should know what 
our fellow-subjectB in the colonies think and 
feel about the questions which agitate us here. 
We think Mr. Martin is right in insisting on 
the strong imperial feeling held by the great 
bulk of Australians: 

"It is doubtless,” he writes, "the want of all 
imperial sentiments which has marked the English 
Liberals under the long papaey of Mr. Gladstone 
that in the first instance alienated the colonists 
from a leader whose genius works most smoothly 
on the broad, but perilous, path of political 
disintegration. Nothing is so distasteful to loyal 
colonists as the idea that Britain would voluntarily 
abdicate her pride of place among the nations. 
Their reading of kistory convinces them that they 
are in peaceful possession of their vast island- 
continent, simply because Nelson and Wellington 
defeated and overwhelmed the navies and armies 
of Napoleon.” 

Mr. Martin is amusing on the readiness of the 
most democratic Australians to aocept titles of 
honour, and his remarks on protection are 
sensible and practical. 

The Jenolan Caves : an Excursion in Australian 
Wonderland. By Samuel Cook. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode ) This is a reprint of a series of 
papers contributed to the Sydney Morning 
Herald on a group of stalactite caves in a lime¬ 
stone range about ISO miles from Sydney. 
The first mention of these caves is in the year 
1841 when a robber was tracked to and cap¬ 
tured in one of them. For some time they 
were known as the Fish River caves, but the 
government intervened, and by an order in the 
gazette changed Fish River into Jenolan. They 
are now under state protection, and we 
must believe that they are of unusual extent 
and beauty. Still, it is difficult to suggest a 
reason for republishing these papers. The 
present volume, a quarto, is too bulky to serve 
as a guide or hand-book ; and we can hardly 
imagine any one caring to read description 
after description, written in the usual flowery 
style, of some fifty caves, most of them with 
ridiculous or affected names. The illustrations, 
from photographs taken on the spot, give no 
idea of the beauties described by Mr. Cook. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prince- Louis-Lucien Bonaparte is home 
again from his long visit to Italy, in good 
spirits and health, well pleased with the result 
of his linguistio investigations, which he will 
lay before the Philological Society next March, 
in a paper on "Albanian, Modern Greek, Gallo- 
Italic, Provencal, and Dlyrian, still in use in 
the Neapolitan and Sicilian Provinces of 
Italy.” 

Some notion of the extent of the Prince’s 
linguistio library may be gained from the fact 
that he has just ordered bis paper-covered 
books to be bound, though in working bind¬ 
ings only, and the estimate for this is £ 1000 . 
For a young man of seventy-seven this is an 
enterprising order. 

We hear that the Indian Government has 
ordered that all the vernacular translations of 
Shakspere shall be sent home for presentation 
to the memorial library at Stratford-on-Avon. 
No complete translation of the whole of Shak- 


spere has yet been made; but many plays have 
been translated into more than one language, 
by far the most popular being " Hamlet ” and 
" The Merchant of Venice.” 

Prof. Angelo Olivieri, of Palermo, has 
been engaged for a considerable time on a 
translation of Shakspere’s Sonnets into Italian 
verse, the first complete translation attempted 
in Italy. His work is now almost ready for 
the printers. 

WE hear tidings from time to time of 
choice prints on hand-made paper of unpub¬ 
lished letters and poems of poets and writers 
from Shelley to the present day, made by 
unknown printers in divers states of America, 
which wicked rumour says are situated in the 
city of London; “ but where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.” Collectors of book rarities 
may, however, some day find that they have 
not yet heard of all the privately-printed pro¬ 
ductions of even the present year of grace. 

Prof. Skeat is printing the seoond volume 
of his " Principles of English Etymology,” the 
Anglo-French division, for the Clarendon 
Press. He shows (among other things) that 
Chaucer was not the wholesale introduoerof 
French words into English that he has often 
been accused of being. On the contrary, 
almost all the poet’s words of French origin 
were known in English for fifty or a hundred 
years before his time, and were familiar to his 
contemporaries, with the exception of a few 
like comiculere, vitremyte, radtvore. 

We wish that some members of the Chauoer 
and New Shakspere Societies, or some German 
or American students of these poets, would give 
us a list of what words each of the two writers 
introduced into the language. A valuable 
working list might be compiled before the New 
English Dictionary is finished. We expect 
that the list would be a short one, unless 
Shakspere’s hyphened compounds were in¬ 
cluded. He believed in the “ under-one ” bar 
as a useful poetio tool. 

Sir Alexander Aoland-Hood, of St. 
Audries, Bridgwater, has kindly consented to 
let the Early English Text Somety print his 
unique MS. of the fifteenth-century english- 
ing of Nicholas Trivet’s Frenoh Chronicle, 
from which Dr. Fumivall printed the story of 
Constance for the Man of Law's Tale, in Part 
iii. of the Chauoer Society’s " Originals and 
Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales." 
Sir Alexander will send his MS. to the Univer¬ 
sity Library, Cambridge, and there Miss Mary 
Bateson—one of the daughters of the late 
Master of St. John’s—will copy and edit the 
MS. during the course of next year. 

This is the sixth book that Miss Bateson 
has undertaken for the Early English Text 
Society. She has at press (1) her editions of 
George Ashby's Poems, from the fifteenth- 
century MSS. at Cambridge—his moral 
treatise for the use of Prince Edward, son of 
Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, on the 
" Active Policy of a Prinoe,” written when the 
author was eighty (of this Dr. Furnivall has 
printed a specimen); and another poem com¬ 
posed while he was in prison in 1463; and (2) 
of Gilbert Banastre’s "Legend of Sismond 
and Guistard” (which is added to Chauoer’s 
“ Legende of Good Women” in the British 
Museum Additional MS. 12,524), with other 
versions by William Walter (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1532) and R. Robinson, 1597 ; and his 
Poem on a Miracle of Thomas a’Beckett, 1467. 
Miss Bateson’s third book is the new edition of 
Mandeville’s Travels, whioh we mentioned last 
week. Her fourth is the long unique Lone- 
lioh’s Merlin, at Corpus, incomplete, of which 
she has copied most, and whioh she will edit 
with Prof. Kolbing. Her fifth is the Inner 
Temple MS. of Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, 


1338, with the seoond part of the Lambeth 
M8 ; and her sixth is Trivet’s Chronicle. 

Miss Rosa Elverson and Miss Florence 
Gilbert, of Liohfield, are to edit for the Early 
English Text Society, from their Cathedral 
MS. 16—early fifteenth century or late four¬ 
teenth—the prose treatise Scire Mori, which 
they have already copied, another on the 
Beatitudes, and probably a few other tracts of 
like nature. 

The Hon. Roden Noel has just fiuished a 
Life of Byron, for the “ Great Writers ” series. 

Rambles in Book-land is the title of a new 
volume of Literary Essays by Mr. W. H. 
Davenport Adams, announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A new novel by Mr. G. Colmore, entitled 
A Conspiracy of Silence, will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Go. next week. 
Mr. Thomas A. Pinkerton’s new book, The 
Spanish Poinard, will be issued at the same 
time in two volumes. 

Messrs. Trvbner announce a re-issue of the 
Enclopaedia Americana, in four volumes, of 
whioh—so far as we know—only one volume 
has hitherto been published in this country. 
The work was intended to be a supplement to the 
Britannica, containing not only special articles 
on American subjeots, but also biographies of 
persons who have died since the early volumes 
of the Britannica appeared and of living cele¬ 
brities. 

Q’s new book, The Splendid Spur, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. early next 
month. 

On Ootober 4, Lieut.-Col. 8. C. Pratt, R.A., 
was elected master, and Mr. Walter Besant 
treasurer, of the Quatuor Corona&i Lodge of 
Freemasons. This lodge was established a few 
years ago to promote an increased study of 
masonic archaeology; and with suoh happy 
results that the retiring master, Mr. William 
Simpson, was able to announce that between 
seven and eight hundred members had joined 
the outer or correspondence ancle of the lodge 
as subscribers to its Transactions and other 
publications. 

The sixth session of the Elizabethan Literary 
Society, which holds its monthly meetings at 
Toynbee Hall, will begin on Wednesday, 
November 6, when Mr. A. H. Bullen will read 
a paper on “ Burton’s Anatomy of Mdancholv." 
Among the other papers promised are—“ The 
Songs of the Elizabethan Dramatists," by Mr. 
J. A. Symonds ; “ John Donne, his Verse and 
Prose,” by Prof. Edward Dowden; “ The 
Masques of Ben Jonson,” by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse; and “ Shaksperian Tragedy,” by the 
Rev. H. C. Beeohing. 

An appeal has been issued by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, the editor of the Universal Review, for 
a memorial to Wilkie Collins in Westminster 
Abbey or S’. Paul’s. Among those who have 
consented to act on the provisional committee 
are Messrs. George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
Hall Caine, the Rev. S. Baring Gould, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, and Lucas Malet. Subscriptions 
may be sent either to the Pall Mall branch of 
the London Joint Stock Bank, or to Mr. 
Quilter, at 5 Gray’s Inn Square, W.O. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The announcements for the new volume of 
the Century, whioh begins with the November 
number, include: The Autobiography of Joseph 
Jefferson (“Rip Van Winkle”), illustrated with 
portraits; a serial story by Mrs. Barr, author 
of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” dealing with the trials 
of the Quakers under the Protectorate; Letters 
from Japan, by Mr. John La Forge, illustrated 
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with reproductions the author’s sketches; 
an illustrated series oi articles on the French 
salons ot the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, by Mrs. Amelia G. Mason; a series of 
papers on prehistoric America, with special 
reference to the serpent mounds and the recently 
discovered evidence of fire-worship; a series on 
the astronomical work of the Lick Observatory; 
and a number of personal narratives describing 
the first disoovery of gold in California. Mr. 
Timothy Cole's admirable engravings on wood, 
after the old masters in Italy, will be continned; 
and the Life of Linooln will be finished in four 
more instalments. 

Mb. H. H. Champion has written an artiole 
on “The Dockers’ Strike, as seen from within,” 
which will appear in the mid-October number 
of the Universal Review. 

“ The Unmaking of England ” is the title 
of an artiole, by Dr. Karl Blind, in the forth¬ 
coming number of the Fortnightly Review, in 
continuation of the one which appeared in 
the August number on “ Mr. Gladstone and the 
Civilised World.” 

The Rev. S. Bariog-Gould will continue his 
description of “ Recent Discoveries in Christian 
Archaeology in Rome ” in the November issue 
of the Newbery House Magazine. The subject 
will be “The Catacombs," commencing with 
that of Saint Priscilla. The article will contain 
many interesting illustrations of inscriptions, 
&o. 

A poem entitled “ A Maiden of Dream," by 
Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, will shortly be published 
in the Magazine of Art. 

Mark Twain has written a new story to 
appear in the November part of the Century, 
in which the first number of a serial, by Mr. 
Frank R. Stockton, will also be published. 

St. Nicholas will ba permantly enlarged with 
the appearance of the November part, and a 
new and dearer type will be adopted. 

The Inquirer, which was founded in 1842 as 
the weekly organ of the Unitarians, will hence¬ 
forth be published at one penny. Originally 
issued at fivepenoe, the price was lowered to 
twopence in 1882. There will be no reduction 
in the size of the paper. 

With the first number of its ninth volume, 
published on October 10, The Christian Common¬ 
wealth will be permanently enlarged by the addi¬ 
tion of four pages. This is the fourth enlarge¬ 
ment since its publication. 

The Theatre will, in the fnture, be published 
by Messrs. Eglington, who will also issue the 
Theatre Annual at Christmas. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Term begins at both Oxford and Cambridge 
this week. 

At Oxford, Dr. Bdlamy, president of St. 
John’s, having been nominated vice-chancellor 
for the fourth and last year of his tenure of 
that office, delivered the usual Latin address in 
convocation on October 9, reviewing the events 
of the past academic year. During the vaca¬ 
tion Mr. T. Case, of Corpus, has been elected 
to the Waynflete chair of moral philosophy, 
vacant by the death of H. W. Chandler; and 
Mr. C. B. Heberden has been elected principal 
of Brasenose, in succession to the Rev. Albert 
Watson, who resigned. Mr. Falconer Madan, 
sub-librarian of the Bodleian, has also been 
re-elected to a fellowship at Brasenose. 

At Cambridge, Dr. Butler, master of Trinity, 
was admitted vice-chancellor on October 1, his 
predecessor, Dr. Searle, master of Pembroke, 
having held that office—as the result of recent 
reforms—for the period of only nine months. Dr. 
Soarle’s address, which was delivered in Eng¬ 


lish, referred in graoef ol language to the changes 
that have taken place in the professorial staff. 
Of the two new professors, Prof. Jebb is 
announced to lecture this term on the Philoctetes 
of Sophocles, his edition oi which play is 
already in the press. 

Though it is apparently necessary that two 
persona should be nominated by the council to 
the senate, it is understood that Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson, of Trinity College—the editor of 
Henry Bradshaw’s oolleeted papers—will be 
unanimously elected to the university librarian- 
ship at Cambridge, vacant by the appointment 
of Dr. W. Robertson Smith to Sir Thomas 
Adams’s chair of Arabio. Mr. J. Willis Clark 
has withdrawn his candidature. 

Mansfield College— the new Congrega¬ 
tional institution at Oxford, under the charge 
of Principal Fairbaim, of which the buildings 
have been erected by Mr. Basil Champneys—is 
to bo inaugurated with much festivity on Tues¬ 
day next. Among those who will be present 
is Prof. Blaokie, of Edinburgh. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, will 
deliver a lecture at Cambridge, on Thursday 
next, Ootober 17. in connexion with the Uni¬ 
versity Clerical Society, upon “ Some Points in 
Early Christian Life in Asia Minor.” 

Mr. Wilfred A. Gill, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of lectures on 
“ Modem English Ethios ” at 13 Kensington 
Square, W. (King's College Lectures to Ladies), 
beginning on Tuesday next, Ootober 15. 

The sum of £2000 has been presented to the 
University of St. Andrews for the building and 
equipping of a laboratory in oonnexion with 
the chemical chair. 

The late Alderman George, of Leeds, has 
bequeathed £10,000 to the Yorkshire College. 

The University of Sydney, New South Wales, 
will shortly oome ioto the beqnest made by the 
late Mr. J. H. Challis of property to the extent 
of £200,000. With a portion of this endow¬ 
ment it has determined to establish a full law 
school with a professor and four lecturers, a 
professorship of history, a professorship of logic 
and mental philosophy in plaoe of the present 
lectureship, and to separate the chair of anatomy 
aud physiology by appointing a new professor 
of anatomy—the present occupant of the chair 
taking physiology. The lectureship in biology 
has also been made into a Challis profesorship 
of biology; and the two chairs of engineering 
and modem literature have been placed upon 
the Challis foundation in order to relieve the 
general fund. Applications are now being in¬ 
vited for some of the new ohairs. 

The late Prof. Elias Loomis, of Yale, has 
bequeathed to the University the greater part 
of his estate, which is valued at from 250,000 
to 300,000 dollars (£50,000 to £60,000). 

The American Journal of Psychology will 
henoeforth be published at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., where the editor, Mr. G. 
Stanley Hall, is a professor ; and not at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Nation : 

“ Hr. William Cary has edited with skill and Mr. 
De Vinne has printed with taste ‘A Record of 
the Dinner of the New York Graduates of Yale 
University in Commemoration of Victories in Row¬ 
ing, Baseball, and other Athletic Contests, Febru¬ 
ary 16, 1889.’ The complete text uf a dozen or 
more after-dinner speeches is given here, and two 
other things more concrete may be found also. 
First, a letter from Mr. J. D. Wickham, of the 
class of 1815, the oldest living graduate, who 
records that he was well acquainted with Nathan 
Birdseye of the class of 1736. And second, the 
significant assertion of Mr. Twltchell, who rowed 
in the race of 1859, that every member of the Yale 
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crew and every member of the rival Harvard 
crew went to the war which broke out two years 
later. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE UNFTLLABLB GBAYE. 

Fill up the grave 

With the heaped mould—enough there is aud more 
To level higher than it was before 
Its hollow cave. 

But that grave new 

Scooped in the tend’rest tissues of the heart, 

That dread dark void—hid as a thing apart 
From human view— 

The yawning deft 

Sunk deep in the sweet fulness of our life, 

Hanger creating where onoe food was rife 
—Of all bereft. 

Ah, who may fill 

That spirit-chasm, dark and broad aud deep ! 
What Lethean spell can hush to lasting sleep 
Its craving chill P 

We take new ties, 

New interests, hopes—plan out life’s work anew. 
And these we use like mould to fill from view 
Ot tear-filled eyes 

The yawning void. 

Alas, our sextonlng efforts are in vain 
To fill deep spirit-graves ! We might remain 
All unemployed. 

We might as well 

Pour water into an unbottomed oup. 

Hoping we may, when we haTe brlmm’d it up, 

Its measure toll. 

Rather we seem, 

By filling essays, farther to expand 
Its gaping sides and depths on every hand 
To bounds extreme. 

Alas, no skill 

We on that spirit-gulf can ever spend 
Will levd it! We cannot till life's end 
Its dark depths fill. 

John Owen. 


MESSRS. REMINGTON & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“Sonnets and other Poems,” by the Earl of 
Rosslyn; “ Idols ot the French Stage,” by H. 
Sutherland Edwards, in 2 vols.; “ The Waver- 
ley Proverbial Birthday Book,” by the Bishop 
of St. Andrews; ‘‘ Recollections of Foregn 
Travel,” by A. J. Duffield; “London to Mel¬ 
bourne,” by Marohamp Longway; “ Elf 

Knights: a Story for Children,” by M. A. 
Cartois ; “ Lovely Homes : Poems,” by G. 
Adley; “ Woman Suffrage Wrong in Prinoiple 
and Practioe,” by James MoGrigor Allan. 

Novels. —“John Clifford,” by William Earl 
Hodgson; “Wronged,” by Charles H. Eden; 
“The Child of Ocean,” by Ronald Ro»s ; “ Sin 
ot Joost Avelingh,” by Maarten Maartens, 
in 2 vols.; “ A Loyal Mind,” by Eleanor C. 
Price; “ The Tonoh of a Vanished Hand,” by 
Francis Arthnr; “ Olympias," by T. Sparrow; 
“Eleanor Lewknor,” by B. Pullenburry, in 
2 vols.; “The Black Box Murder,” by the Man 
who discovered the Murderer; “A Ne’er Do 
Well,” by D. Cecil Gibbs; “ To Him that Over- 
oometh,” by Mona; “Boycotted,” by Mabel 
Morley; “A Life’s Retribution,” by Angus 
MacDonald; “Currie Curtis & Co.: Cram¬ 
mers,” by C. J. Hyne; “A Stage Romance,” 
by Lilith Ellis. 


MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG'S ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENTS. 

Novels .—“Wildwater Terrace,” in 2 vols., by 
Reginald E. Salwey; “Mrs. Danby Kaufman 
of Bays water,’ ’ by Mrs. Mark Herbert; ‘ ‘ Within 
an Aoe: a Modern Sensation,” by Mark East- 
wood ; “ The Wreck of a World,” by W. Grove, 
forming No. 2 of “Long’s Albion Library”; 
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“ Lord Allanroe,” by B. E. T. A.; “ Ivor; or, 
Woman’s Wiles,” by Edith Bent; ‘‘A Gipsy 
Singer.” by Warren-Townsend ; •• Por the Good 


Kbokbb, P. Die Tugendlehre Bohleiermaohers m. 
epezieller BerUokstoht. der Tugendlehre Platos. 
Leipzig: Chafe. 1 M. 90Pf. 

Mathibu, C. Nomenclator pomologioas. Berlin: 


of the Family,” by Kate Eyre; “The Bed Hill ans der zoologizcben Station zu 

Mystery,” by Kate Wood. NeapeL 9 Bd. 9. Bit. Berlin: Friedlioder. 9U. 


Mystery,” by Kate Wood. 

“ The Cold Heart,” translated from the Ger¬ 
man of Wilhelm Hauff, by Agnes Henry; 
“Clamtown Chronicles: a Book of Humorous I 


Pabsbvai,, A. v. Die Mechanlk d. Vogel flags. Wies¬ 
baden: Bargmann. 6M. 

Sandbkbqeb, F. v. Deb. die Entwiokelung der nnteren 
Abtheitung d. devonisoben Systems in Nassau. 


Sketches.” by “ Quip”; “The Experiences of VdOT^wT 1 El^t^'MeebJU al. Binleitung in 
Richard Jones : a Story of School Life, by J. das Stadium der theoretfochen Physlk. Leipzig: 
Jones; “DesboroughHold: a Story for Boys,” Veit »*M- 


It is odd that Shellsy should have taken 
lodgings at the house of a namesake of his 
father-in-law, William Godwin, who, says Mr. 
Kegan Paul, was then carrying on his business 
of a bookseller in Skinner-street, in the city. 
Mr. Paul also says that this Godwin of Great 
Bussell Street cannot have been a relation of 
William Godwin. 

P. J. Fuhnivall. 


das Stadium der tbeoretlschen Physlk. Leipzig: 
Veit 13 M. 

by an Old Boy; “The Knight of the Golden bSSSSi Ter^w^anM^^: 

Key, and other StorieB,” by Mrs. S. D. Wilaon; nordeuropiiischen Inlandeisee in diluvialer Zdt. 
“Pen and Ink Sketches, from Naples to the Altona: Harder. 1 M. 

North Cape,” by Emily A. Richings; “ Arrows PRTT nT nnv- 

Shot at a Venture ” Sermons by the Rev. B. S. 

and Trinity: the NewBeformatioD,’’newedition; Fhasdoojopawishad. Krittach hmg. u. abers. v. O. 
“Idonea: a Poem,” by E. W. Bewley; “A _ BShtiiogk. Leipzig: Haessei. uM. 

Fallen Woman, and other Sermons,” by the Vcosxj a Qusestlones Plutarohew. Leipzig: Fook. 

Bev. J. Edgar Poster. _ 


ffHASDOOJOPAJrxsHAD. Kritlseh hrsg. u. abers. v. O. 

Buhtlingk. Leipzig: Haessei. 19M. 

Vcqbi*. O. Qusestlones Plutaroheae. Leipzig: Fook. 
1 M. 90 Pf. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

ADAHV, B. Architektonlk aut hiatorisoher u. itthe- 
ttscher Grundlsgn. 9 . Bd. AroMtektonik d. Mit- 
telalters. S. Abtig. Arobitektonlk d. goth. Stils. 
Hannover: Helving. IS M. 


Bxsohbkibuno der antiken Hanzen in den ktinigl. XTo-Iadi fnr T mulm, On Mnniinr -TT^l q 
Muaeen zu Berlin. 9 . Bd. Paeonien, Maoedonlen, 77 , ow , “°™,. Monday, February 9, 

die macedon. Konige bis Perdlooas III. Berlin: bis two children, William, and Clara Everina 

am£S£\ $< Fuiide rSmlscher Manzen im Gross- h fJjH? to b ™g *he 

herzoBt. Baden. Karlnruhe: Bielefeld. 1 M. 60 Pf. world on September 2, 1817) were brought to 


Bbiefwbchsel zwischen Joseph FreJ&errn von Lass- London by Clare Clairmont, with her daughter 
^oi°&rre Z ^flSbn?r" 8 4 'h": “• Alba ; and all three children were baptist the 
Fovillk, a. de. La France 6 sonomique : etatietlaae same day at the parish church of St. GKles-in- 


raiftoim^e et comparative, annCe 1839. Paris: OoUn. 
s fr. 

Qobthb-Jahbbucii. Gesammtregioter zu den Bdn. 
I.—X., 1830—1839. Fiankiurt-a.-M.: Lit. Anstalt. 
8 M. 


OEKVIIX., Henry. L’Avenir d’Aline. Paris: Pion. g Sk “ 

8 fr. 60 o. she was not satisfied with the rooms Shelley 

Mullbb et Gachbtjx. Les habitations oavridres en had taken. But from the landlord's entrv 
B“<5y! S 'mr iW ^ enUirem “ trefondue - Pari8: below on the 13th, I assume that they slept 
Warns, uh. Chill et Ohiliens. Paris: Oerf. 10 fr. where they first were; and that these lodgings 
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nordeuroDklsohen Inlandeiaee in diluvialer Zeit. ST. PATRICK AND THK HEPTATEUCH. 

Altona: Harder. 1 M. Ballyolough Vloarage, Hallow: October r, 1889. 

PHirormr In the notes following the memoir of Muir- 

ohu maccu Machtheni in the Book of Armagh 

n^vf^^VaiSaagen 1 / uf-^v! 1 B«tf I Le^ig 0 ^ t Dei^ei?.' P* 66 )’ P “^ ck “ *0 have left 

6 M. m certain places “libros legis aeoangelii 

Khasdoojopanishad. Kritisch hmg. u. abers. v. O. libros.” 

Buhtlingk. Leipzig: Haessei. 19 M. In my edition of the Epistles and Hymn of 

I'm. »PL °“" platarohB “- Lelp8,g: Fook - St Patrick, I had taken this to mean the Old 

"_ and New Testaments; but Mr. Whitley Stokea 

- pointed out (Tripartite Life, I., cxcvii.) that 

OORRESPONDENOE. ? ot el Pj«> tbe 

legis, which, according to Tirechkn, St. 

shellsy’s LODGING-bill in London, Patrick gave to Bishop Mane (Hogan, p. 84). 

February, 1818. I now believe that this and the former ex- 

8, St. George’s Square, N.W.: October 8, 1889 . P«W8iou refer to the Heptateuch, whioh is thus 

On Saturday, February 7, 1818, Shelley left dedned by Foreellini. 

Marlow for London. On Monday,'February 9, “ Hoc nomine vocantur quinque libti Moysi 
his two children, William, and Clara Everina prophetae seu Pentatenchus una cum libro Joeue 
(whom my father had helped to bring into the et libro Judicum quicam saepe jungitur etiam 
world on September 2, 1817) were brought to Eutb.” 

London by Clare Clairmont, with her daughter These books appear to have been used as a 
Alba ; and all three children were baptised the volume apart from the rest of the Old Testa- 
same day at the parish church of St. Giles-in- meat. The earliest instance I have found is 
the-Fields (Dowden, ii. 183). Next day, that of Sidonios Apollinaris (6. 43), “ Librum 
Tuesday, February 10, Mary Shelley eame to igitur hie ipse deportat Heptateuch! scriptnm 
town; and on Wednesday, February 11, she velooitate summa, summo nitore ” (Lib. v., 

Anfpra in h«r fliarv “ T/inV for 1n^mnn>a ” oo tn *_a ic w: _„ 1—\ rm,. .1.. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 

SHELLEY’S LODGING-BILL IN LONDON, 
FEBRUARY, 1818. 

8, St. George’s Square, N.W.: October 8,1889. 
On Saturday, February 7, 1818, Shelley left 


the-Fields (Dowden, ii. 


Next day, 


Epist. 16, Migne Iviii). The word occurs also 
in Alcimus A vitas about the same date. A 
poetical version of it was oomposed by Cyprian 
—a Gaulish bishop of the middle of the sixth 
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Ds Gaba, O. A. Gil Hyktfl}, o Be pastori di Egitto. 
Btcercbe di arobeologla egizlobiblica. Borne: 
SplthSver. 16 fr. 

Neksch, F. Die Idee u. die Stufen d. Opferkultus. 

Kiel: Unlrereitate-Bucbhandlung. 1 H. 

Novon Tkbtamsstcm, e Oodioe Vaticano 1W9 nativi 
text us graeci prime omnium, phototypioe re- 
praesentatum. auspice Leone XUI. Pont. Has., 
enrante Josepho Oozza-LuzL Borne: Splthuver. 
900 fr. 

Tbidx. Tb. Das Heidentum in der lumisohen Hircbe. 
BliderausdemreUgiusenu. zittl. Leben Saditaliens. 
1. TL Gotha: Perthee. 6 M. 


HI3TORY, LAW, ETO. 

Bobbmkb, 3. F. Begeeta imperii. L Dnter den Feb. 10. 
Karolingern. 751-9IH. Neu bearb. v. E. MObl- 
bacher. i. Bd. 6 . Lfg. to M. VIII. Additamen- ” i*i 
tom I. Unter Kaiser Karl IV. 134S-I878. Von A. » 
Huber, ill. Innsbruck: Wsgner. 

OOHZs, F. Kauf naoh hanseatischen Queilen. Berlin: 

Weber. IU. ” i’o 

Dbsjabdiws. a. Traito de droit commercial maritime. " 

Paris: Durand. M It. 

Gbschiobtb der europaischen Staaten. Si. Lfg. 1 . „ 

Abtig. Qeachiolite Balerns. Von S. Blezler. 8 . 

Bd. (1847-16081- Gotha: Perthes. 19 H. 
Gssohiobts-Bibliothhx, thatlnalsch-eachsisohe. Be- ■> u 
BiUndet u. red. v. P. Mitzschke. 1 . Bd. Gotha: 

Perthes. 7 M. 13 

Jubitsch, <}. Geechichte d. Bkohofs Otto I. v Bam- ” 

berg. d. Fommem-Apostels. 11109-1'89.) Gotha: Up the 
Perthes. 9 H. T.ettn r 1 

Pabis, le Blocus de, et la premldre armda de la Lobe. , ' , 
Par A. G. 1 ™ Partle. Paris: Baudoln. a fr. Shelley 1 


where they first were; aud that these lodgings century—of whioh a critical text has just 
were at No. 119, Great Bussell Street, where been published by Prof. Mayor (Cambridge: 
“ day after day Hogg and Peacock came to 1889). To these authorities may be added St. 
dine.” Any way, a friend sends me a chance- Jerome, the Rule of St. Benedict, Gregory the 
found bit of the bill that Shelley’s landlord sent Great, and Alenin (see du Gauge), 
him in: It WO uld appear that St. Patrick followed 

“ Percy Shelly, Esq., the usage of Gaol in haviog this collection 

“D'-ToT H Godwin [P the T HI transcribed for distribution, possibly as an 
“ Took Apartments from February 9, 1818, and introd Y ction O^TMtoment. His 

came into Ditto 10th of Do., at £3 0 0 per Week, example was followed in the Irish Church, e.g. 
and to find their own Linen and plate. by St. Finn Barr; for, in the Irish life of that 

» To Cash Paid first day for Mr. Shelley. 8 “ nt ( MS - 23 A 44, Royal Irish Aoademy), it is 

£ s. d. related that, when parting with the pupils of 
Feb. 10. 2 half Quarterns of Bread . 0 i 2 his ecclesiastical school at Addergoole, in the 
„ ,, 2 half lb. of Butter ...017} Queen’s County, he gave them, among other 

,, II Paid carriage[ric] of Tranks gifts, “the seven books of the Law and the 

& Porter. 0 8 0 four books of the Gospel ” (teacht leahar an 

„ „ Cash Lent Mr. Shelly . . . 0 3 0 reachta agus ceithre Itabar an t,toi>geil. 

„ 12 Paid for Parcel Miss 0[lair- T. Olden. 

mout].020 

„ ,, Gash to P. Shelly, Esq. ..026 


Amelia Broke a Dish 


r T JP’ u u j di v # nu T „ 13 Cash to Do. Do. Do.” [turn cut off'] 

Jubitsch, G. Geechichte d. Bkohofs Otto I. v Bam- ” L ■ u J 

berg, d. Pommem-Apostela. 11109-1-89.) Gotha: Up the side of the fignres is “ Clairmont’s 

PABia'to^Tocus^de, et la premise arm«s de la Lobe. “ the baok of 

Par A. G. lro Partle. Paris: Baudoln. a ir. Shelley’s bill is another one m the same hand, 

^C&chi Jhte^lbto« Ab ffihra!“ ° f extra artioleS 1 ^PP 086 * for SheUey’s 

_.... i-t n i. ji n •_ _ i _ » . rrv»m b • 


Bobocanachi, E. Oola dl Blenzo : histolre de Borne rooms . 

de 1849 A 1851. Paris : Lahore. 7fr. 60 c. 

Bohbobdbh, K. Lehrbuch der deutschen Bechts- “ V e h 10 
gesohlcbte. Leipzig: Veit. 50 M. 

Btampfsb, O. Gesehlehte v. Moran, von der iilteeten 
Zelt bis zur Gegenwart. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

4 M. 

Waonbb, M. Untersuchung ab. die Byswijker 
Beligions-KlauseL Berlin: Weber. 1 H. 80 Pi. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Abhandlunosn, palaeontologlsehe, brsg. v W. Dame » 
u. K. Kayeer. Nene Folge. 1. Bd. I. Hft. Jena: ,, 

Fisoher. 16 M. ” 

Bsboib, H. Geschiohte der vlssenachaftlichen Erd- 
kunde der Grieeben. 9. Abth. Leipzig: Veit. 

4 M, 


Bought of Mr. Little'2 pair 
of Blankets and one 
Counterpane Rug. . . [no turn] 
Bought of Mr. Dover 1 

Looking Glass . . . 0 12 0 

Bason ana Ewer, Blue 

figures.0 4 6 

2 Blankets .10 0 

1 Pillow .0 4 6 

This due to Mr. Dover. .210” 


P.8.—It should have been mentioned that, 
when the term Heptatench was used, the book 
of Ruth was considered as included in Judges, 
bat when it was treated as a separate book the 
collection was known as the Oototeuch. St. 
Jerome uses both terms. (Epp. lxxi. ovii. 
Migne Tom. xxii.) The latter name was that 
used by Eastern writers. 

It is not, perhaps, nnworthy of notioe that 
in the passage from the Life of S. Finn Barr 
“ the Gospel ” is in the singular number, and 
is regarded as oomposed of four books. Irish 
theologians do not appear to have used the 
expression “ four Gospels,” though the book 
was sometimes spoken of simply as the Four 
(cattar or cafar). Perhaps the word Gospel is 
used in the sense referred to in the expression 
“ raising the Gospel ” [aloft] tercbdil int soseda, 
and in the description of Elijah opening his 
Gospel to preach to the birds of Paradise, 
Otluicid eh iartuidiu a botcela (Book of Lein¬ 
ster 280 a). T. O. 
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OLD IRISH AST) I 01 SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Upton. Eases: Oct. 7,1883. 
Some statements in Mr. Alfred Nutt’s letter 
in last week’s ACADEMY call for immediate 
correction. He says'. 

*• Prof. Meyer asks with justice what Mr. Fleming 
and his friends have done to popularise the study 
of the living language by means of well-chosen 
and well-compiled text-books.” 

It is surprising bow little 1 rouble people will 
sometimes take to be well-informed. Mr. 
Fleming is well able to take oare of himself, in 
spite of his three score and ten years. He 
may, however, be excused if he is reluctant to 
speak of his own labours; and, meantime, I 
beg to be allowed to show how unjust your 
correspondents are to the Gaelio Union. 

The “First,” “Second,” and “ThirdIrish 
Books ” (published by Gill, Dublin), of which 
some 70,000 copies have been sold during the 
last few years, were written and prepared 
altogether by men who subsequently became 
the nucleus of the Gaelic Union. These little 
works are still in steady demand in Ireland 
and America. A member of the Gaelio Union— 
Mr. David Oomyn—issued a cheap edition of 
the Loot Oitin air Thlr na n-6g, and later a new 
edition of the Mac-gnimartha Finn. Another 
member—Father Nolan—issued a series of 
“ Lessons in Irish-Gaelio,” of which five parts 
appeared in succession. Father Nolan also 
edited an Irish prayer-book—the Caidn go 
Flaitheamhnas, and later another work in 
Irish and English, “St. Patrick’s Prayer-book.” 
Dr. Joyce, while a member of the Gaelic Union, 
gave the.publio the first part of Keating’s Form 
eata ar Eirinn— containing Irish text, transla¬ 
tion, and notes. Another member—the Eev. 
Euseby Cleaver—brought out at his own 
expense a Duanaire, or collection of poems by 
living Irish poets. A Munster priest, assisted 
by Mr. Fleming, has brought out a second 
edition of Father Daniel O’Sullivan’s Irish 
version of De Imitatione Christi —a work which, 
with all its faults, is the finest specimen of 
Irish prose of this oentury, and by far the 
best piece of modern Irish translation. A 
distinguished member of the Gaelic Union— 
Dr. Douglas Hyde—has lately given the world 
a book of Irish popular tales in the native 
idiom—a collection which even Mr. Alfred 
Nutt calls “ admirable ”; while the cost of 
the work was mainly, if not entirely, defrayed 
by another member of the same body—Mr. 
Cleaver—already mentioned. 

This itself is no small list of achievements, 
and I think quite sufficient to show how un¬ 
warranted is the attack made on the Gaelio 
Union. There are other labours I might men¬ 
tion which have been willingly undertaken and 
lovingly carried out bymembersof this society— 
all with the express purpose of “ popularising 
the study of the living Irish tongue ”—but 
whioh I omit for brevity’s sake. One thing, 
however, I must not omit. It was this same 
Gaelic Union which first established the 
Iritleabhar na Qaedhilge, or “ Gaelio Journal ”— 
the only periodical at this day in Ireland solely 
devoted to the interests of the national lan¬ 
guage, and I think the first journal of the kind 
ever started in that country. The Iritleabhar, 
of which tiie fourth volume has just com¬ 
menced, has been for the last two years under 
the able management of Mr. John Fleming; 
and though it may not be all that its friends 
oould wish, its essays, tales, sketches, poems, &o., 
are calculated to do useful service, and it has 
been spoken of by soholars at home and 
abroad in terms of commendation. 

Mr. Alfred Nutt may answer that all this 
work is nothing, because most of it was printed 
in Irish type and not in ordinary Roman. Let 
me inform nim that there is no desire on the 
part of any member of the Gaelic Union to 


‘‘ boycott” any good Irish book, be the type 
what it may. While a majority are doubtless 
in favour of retaining Irish type for Irish 
books, they are one and all ready to welcome 
any modern Irish work, however printed. 
Many of the members, even of those most 
inclined to retain the old letters, have used 
Roman type in some of their works, e.g. Father 
Nolan in his “ Lessons in Irish Gaelic,” the 
late Canon Bourke in his edition of Bishop 
O’Gallagher’s “ Irish 8 ermons ” ; and Mr. 
Fleming himself in his life of Donnchadk Ruadh 
MacConmara —one of the greatest Irish (Gaelio) 
poet* of the last century—need Roman type 
throughout the work. While some of us would 
prefer the ordinary type—chiefly because it is 
easier to print and therefore oheaper—the re is 
none so foolish as to stickle for the old 
characters in every case. 

As to the ancient and mediaeval traots 
occasionally published in Ireland and England, 
they are obviously meant for the student aud 
the antiquary; and it is unreasonable to 
expect the general public to go after them or 
read them. Let publishers give us something 
of modern times, with some kind of 
human interest in it—let them give us cheap 
grammars, cheap dictionaries, history, bio¬ 
graphy, legends, stories, poens, sketches, 
books of religion and devotion, &o., and I feel 
sure that they would soon have a different tale 
to tell of Irish books sold. 

T. 6 Flannaoile. 


THE COLOUR “ PEBS ” IN OLD FRENCH. 

Btaohoe Orange, Norfolk: Oot. 7,1839. 

I have shown in two former letters to the 
Academy (September 22 and October 20, 1888) 
that the word pert was used in Old French ana 
Provencal to indicate all shades of blue, ranging 
from the blue-blaok of hair to the greenish 
blue of the turquoise, as well apparently as 
certain shades of crimson. The following 
passage from Machault’s Remede de Fortune 
shows that, at any rate in heraldry, the word 
had a well-defined meaning: 

“ Baches de vray qu’en tout endroit 
Qu’on dcsoript armes & droit 
La couleur de pers est olam£e 
Azur, s’elle est it droit nominee, 

Le rouge gueules, le noir sable, 

Et le blanc argent . . . .” 

(Ed. Tarbd, p. 84). 

It was used, too, in the sense of our “true- 
blue,” for Machault says in another place: 

“ Sachez que le pers signefie 
Loyaute qui halt tricherie.”* 

In the description of William the Conqueror 
in his CJhronique Rimes Philippe Mousket says : 

“ Ses cevaus fu de fler couviers, 

Par deseure et uu cendal piers 
A flour d’or dee armes le roi 
De Fiance, et s’ot tout le oonroi ” 

(vv. 17406-9). 

Reiffenberg explains cendal piert as “ dtoffe de 
soie bleu fonce chargde de fieurs de lys.” But 
piert here would be rather “azure,” as in the 
passage from Machault given above; for we 
learn from Robert Gaguin’s Croniquet de 
France that the royal blue of the arms of 
France was “ la couleur du ciel serain ” (this 
passage is also interesting as throwing light on 
the origin of the term “Jean Crapaud ” for a 
Frenchman): 

“ En ce lieu ne omettray a adjouxter oo que par 
nul certain aucteur ay trouvd, mats ay ouy reciter 
tt affermer notoirement par la commune renomm6a, 
qua les roys framjoys avoient en leur armoyrie pour 
le signe de leur noblesse troys crapos, mais aprds 
ce que Olouys eut reoeu lea sauemens chrestiens, 


* Cf. Chaucer’s “ Anelida and Ardte,” 1. 330, 
and Bkeat’s noto on the passage ( Ohauetr'i Minor 
Fotnu, p. 320). 


luy fnt envoy e da ciel ce que de present portent 
les roys, o’est assavolr troys fleuTs de lys d’or soulz 
lesquelles est la couleur du ciel serain que les 
Frasijoys appeltent azur.” 

In the “Faroe de Pathelin” (p. 12, ed. Jacob) 
the draper says to Pathelin: “ Voulez-vous de 
ce pers oler cy?,” the “pers der” being 
apparently a light-bine material. 

Paget Toynbee. 


A SIGN USED IN OLD-ENGLISH MSS. TO INDICATE 
VOWEL-SHORTNESS. 

Ghent: October 7,188\ 

At the end of his interesting communication 
in the Academy of October 5, Prof. Napier Bays 
he has “ a dim recollection of having met with 
isolated instances of it” (the sign ‘ over vowels) 
besides in the passages quoted. 

It is just possible that these isolated instances 
are those that occur in subsequent pages of the 
same MS. in which Prof. Napier has found it 
on foL 43. At any rate, I remember talking to 
him on that subjei t some time in 1888, soon 
after I bad oopied some treatises of that in¬ 
teresting eleventh-century misoellany. It is 
even possible that I showed them to him. 
However, should they not be identical, they 
would be all the worthier to be mentioned by 
the side of the goodly array published from 
the Cleopatra MS. 

Oid (= deus) is found six times on fol. 47a 
aud subsequent folios; god (= bonus) is mostly 
found as g6d, sometimes without any sign over 
it. In the corresponding passages of the MS. 
Royal 2 B. v. (both contain an Oratio pro pec- 
calit) the words are found without any sign 
over them. This applies also to the cases to be 
mentioned lower down. 

iced on foL 49a. Min drihten ti Ye Yane Ycet 
Ye Yu mid Yinum clcenan mu Se 7 lungan iced 7 
eallan bergdest. (The MS, R. 2 B. v. presents 
some variant readings, of whioh of geallan in¬ 
stead of 7 eallan is the most interesting.) 

hrlfe, fol. 49a. Yu mid Yinum Yain clcenan hrlfe 
hunger 7 Yurtt 7 cyle Yrowodest. 

ag'ute, ibidem, where the ' stands right over 
the g. This is perhaps owing to the well- 
known faot that the scribes used to put in the 
accents only when a page was finished, and 
adding them thus hurriedly they were apt to 
write them over the wrong letters. 

febre, fol. 50b. hn tcylon brfccan deatSes butan- 
dreame dto t vidan febre. The h being dropped 
one would expect this so to be long, but (see 
Sweet, Hittory of English Sounds, § 400) the 
short vowel may be owing to the analogy of the 
nominative feorh. 

ealte, ibid. A note in my oopy (which is 
shortly to be published in the Anglia) says, 
with respect to a sign found over the ea: “ i ? 
or remnant of some letter P ” Here again it 
may be a '. 

Now that the attention of editors has been 
drawn to this sign other instances will possibly 
be forthcoming; and I think they will establish 
beyond a doubt the correctness of Prof. Napier's 
view with regard to its meaning. 

H. Logeman. 


THE THIRD BASQUE BOOK. 

L’Hpinette, par Lib jurne: October 4, 1889. 

Mr. Van Bys has mistaken Mr. Dodgson’s 
meaning; and, indeed, Mr. Dodgson's letter 
was not very dear. Mr. Dodgson intended to 
speak of the so-called third Basque book, viz.— 
the Kalendrea and Catechism, printed at La 
Rochelle ia October, 1571. 

Of this book—a oopy of which fetched 900 
franos (£30) at M. Burgaud des Mtret's sale 
(1873)—three copies only are known to exist. 
The first—M. Burgaud des Maret’s —is now for 
sale at M. Jean Maisonneuve’s; the second is 
in the library of the Arsenal; and the third, 
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with three leaves and a half missing, is in my 
possession. The book is made up of two 
pamphlets. The first is a calendar. The second 
contains, besides some family prayers, a 
reprint of the Catechism and the Confession of 
Faith, added as an appendix to Lioarragne’s 
New Testament, which Mr. Dodgson should 
have called the second Basque book. This 
reprint differs from the original only in slight 
typographical details, and in a few, but impor¬ 
tant, linguistic peculiarities. 

Of Decbepare’a Primitive, which is un¬ 
doubtedly the first printed Basque book, the 
copy in the Bibliotbeque Nationale is, at 
present, unique. 

JuLiBN Vinson. 


SHAKSPERE'S “ MAKE HOPE ’8.” 

S, St. George's -square: October 8,1889. 

In analogy with Shakspere’s “ make rope’s ” 
=cause us to be ensnared, I find in 1752 in 
Loutbian’s Form of Proceee before the Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland —which I have just cut 
up for our Phil. Soc. Diet.—“ the judges oause 
notify to him to apply to them,” p. 45 ; “ the 
Petitioners caused charge Our Advocate and 
Party concerned,” p. 77; “ and that you, 
within fifteen Days thereafter, cause regis- 
trate tbir [these] our Letters,” p. 82, &o. 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday. Oct. is 4 pm. South Place Institute: “ Por¬ 
tugal,' 1 by Mr. Oswald Orawtoid. 

MORBAY, Oct. 14,4 n m. Roaal Academy: " The Bones 
of the Human Body,” III. by Prof. John Marshall. 

Friday, Oct 18. 4p.m. Royal Academy: "The Joints 
of the Human Body,” by Prot John Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

A Commentary on Catulliu. By Robinson 

Ellis. Second Edition. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

The first edition of Mr. Ellis’s Commentary 
on Catullus furnished the learned world with a 
new basis of study not only of Catullus himself, 
but of the Alexandrian and Ciceronian litera¬ 
ture. The book at once won a position which 
makes it superfluous to say anything in the 
way of general compliment on the appearance 
of a second edition. The new edition con¬ 
tains a great deal of fresh matter, added 
partly in the course of discussions occasioned 
by recent works on the same subject, partly 
from the new stores of learning accumulated 
by the editor during the last few years. In 
particular, Mr. Ellis recalls the attention of 
scholars to the labours of the Italians of the 
Renaissance—the Guarini, Poliziano, Avan- 
cius, and Aldus Manutius. 

Among tbe works on Catullus which have 
appeared since the first edition of Mr. Ellis’s 
commentary was published, and which are 
more or less indebted to it for assistance and 
stimulus, may be mentioned (besides Munro’s 
well-known Criticiim* and Elucidation*) the 
useful school edition by Riese (1884), the 
elaborate commentary by Baebrens (1885), 
and the extremely sound and careful text and 
biography by Schmidt (1887). Bcnoist’s 
short notes do not seem to add much to Mr. 
Ellis’s materials; and still less is to be got 
from the Italian commentary by Toldo (1883). 

But a tribute of recognition is due, and 
may not unfitly be paid in this place, to 
Emil Baehrens, whose recent death is a serious 
loss to Latin philology. In saying this, the 
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present writer does not deny that much of his 
work was hastily done, that many of his pro¬ 
posed emendations were unfortunate, tbat he 
had faults of temper, and a bad tone in con¬ 
troversy. But he was a very considerable 
Latinist. He had edited a groat number of 
texts—the Silvae of Statius, Valerius Flaccus, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, the Panegyriei, 
and the Poetae Latini Minora ; and his work 
has given a great stimulus to scholarship, 
besides producing some solid results. His 
palaecgraphical judgments have sometimes 
proved erroneous ; but his views on the MSS. 
of Catullus seemed to have been virtually 
accepted by every scholar of note, except 
Mr. Ellis, who has written on the subject. 
His commentary, no doubt, owes much in 
detail to that of Mr. Ellis, as every modern 
commentary on Catullus must do; but 
Baehrens is not (as a sentence in Mr. Ellis’s 
preface might lead a hasty reader to suppose) 
a disingenuous plagiarist. He adds a good 
deal, so far as the present writer has observed, 
to Mr. Ellis’s stores; and, what is perhaps 
more important, his work bears throughout 
the stamp of independence. 

The commentaries of Mr. Ellis and of 
Baehrens have conferred a service upon Latin 
scholars which extends far beyond the limits 
of their subject. There are two kinds of 
commentaries on an ancient author. One is 
the neat and terse explanatory handbook, 
which gives a ready answer to every question 
which can be asked by the industrious school¬ 
boy or the intelligent reader; the other is 
the commentary which not only explains the 
author, but fully illustrates his age, surround¬ 
ings, and literary antecedents. Much of this 
kind has recently been done for the history 
and philosophy of the Ciceronian age. It is 
the great merit of Mr. Ellis, and after him of 
Baehrens, that they have thrown the same 
kind of light upon its literary tendencies. In 
reading commentaries like theirs, the scholar 
feels himself at home, not only with Catullus, 
but with his intellectual world—with the 
contemporaries and predecessors who helped 
in great measure to make him what he was. 

H. Neixlesbip. 


NOTES ON THE ANNALS OF ULSTER* 
HI. 

HI. THE FOOTNOTES. 

First, we may correct the following mis¬ 
prints ; comb act, p. 250, n. 4, read combat; 
memthenga, p. 332, n. 4, r. nemthenga (poison- 
tongue) ; fromnu, p. 364, n. 3, r. formnu ; 
depradatione, p. 394, 1. 8, r. depraedatione; 
progidy, p. 401, n. 8, r. prodigy; domniagh, 
p. 501, n. 5, r. domnafgh ; fiqfaidhe, p. 504, 
n. 1, r. fioeaidhe ; unsnally, p. 510, n. 5, r. 
usually; Tywieogion, pp. 552, n. 4, 575, n. 8, r. 
Tywyeogion. 

In the Irish note printed from the Bodleian 
MS., in p. 591 there are eight mistakes, none, 
however, affecting the sense. 

Wrong etymologies may be found in p. 5, n. 9 
(brat and Latin praeda); in p 129, n. 4, where the 
name Finenechta is explained as “White-snow," 
Find-inechtaj: it rather means “Bright-snow,” 


* Annala Uladh (“ Annals of Ulster ”), otherwise 
Annala Sennit (“ Annals of Senat ”): a Chronicle of 
Irish Affairs, from a.d. 431 to a.d. 1540. Edited 
by W. M. Hennessy. Vol. I., a d. 431-1056. 
(Dublin: 1887.) 

t For a popular etymology from /ia=»vinum, 
see O’Mahony’s Keating, p, 233. 


the It. fin being cognate with Gr. fvr in Ijrn, 

; in p. 155, n. 3 ( bachail for iaculum); 
and in p. 508, n. 4, where tbe nick-name 
carrach “scaldhead” (cognate with the equar- 
rosut of Festus), is apparently regarded as a cor¬ 
ruption of carthach " loveable.” 

Of mistranslations tbe following are the most 
impoitint. One of the commonest entries in 
these Annals is to the effect that such and such 
a layman embraced ihe monastic life (cleri- 
catum suscepit, p. 136; Clericatns Selbaicb, 
p. 174; Clericatus Echdacb, p. 184), either 
permanently (post clericatum obiit, p. 154, “ in 
clericatu obiit,” pp. 322, 380, 402, in clericatu 
. . . quievit, p. 376, in clericatu uitam senilem 
finiuit, p 396. in clericatu finiuit, p. 424), or 
temporarily (Domnall in clericatum it*rum, 
p. 204, where the editor rashly asserts tbat 
clericatu* “is sometimes applied to a pilgrim¬ 
age ”). When the annalist wrote Irish the 
corresponding expression is do gabail baclda, 
p. 424,1. 2, or simply bachail, as in pp. 154, 
256, 258. Hereon the editor remarks (pp. 155, 
n. 13 ; 256, n. 1; 259, n. C) that the entry means 
that the person referred to “assumed the pil¬ 
grim’s staff,” “ assumed the 4 baculum’ or pil¬ 
grim’s staff.” But the Irish word for “ pilgrim’s 
staff” is troetan (p. 572, n. 1), not bachail, which 
has only the two meanings—(1) “ pastoral staff " 
(as in bachail lau., the Latin barillum or bacillut, 
or, rather, as bachail is fern., a Low-Latin 
* barilla)', (2) "to make or beoome a pastor,” 
“ to tonsure ” (as in the Tripartite Life, p. 190, 
1. 4).* And the Irish phrase for going on a 
pilgrimage is dul for ailithri. That bachail is 
quite different from “pilgrimage” is clearly 
seen from the entry in p. 257 at the year 781: 
Bachail Artgaile . . . perigiinatio eius in tequenti 
anno ad insolam Ise. The editor would have 
been saved from these mistakes by looking st 
Ducange (s.v. Clericatus “ Vita monastics ”) 
and Bishop Reeves’s Columba, p. 67, note g, and 
p. 157, note b. 

The “pestis que dicitur baceach” which 
attacked the Irish in the year 708, “cam 
uentris profiuvio,” is stated (p. 157, n. 9) to 
have been “ lameness.” This it certainly was 
not. One may conjecture tbat the word was 
borrowed from the A. 8. pocc, and means some 
kind of eruptive disease: poccai, ulcers, Wr. 
Voo. ; pokke, sekeness, porrigo, variolus, 
Prompt. Parv. For Irish b from p in loanwords 
compare bde, brolach from p&oem, prologue. 

In p. 172, n. 4, naidm is defined as “ex¬ 
action,” “ binding.” It is translated by 
“guarantee” in p. 431, 1.20. It means “a 
covenant.” 

At the year 751 we have the entry “ Mom 
Cilleine droctigh anchoritae Iae,” translated by 
" Death of Gillene ‘ drocteoh ’ anchorite of la.” 
In a note (p. 214, n. 7) the editor renders 
droctech (nom. sg. of droctigh) by “bridge- 
maker.” This, no doubt, is its primary mean¬ 
ing. But here it is tbe Irish translation of 
“ pontifex,” whioh word, in the Latin of those 
annals, denotes “ bishop.” Thus, at the year 
731, we have the entry “ Pontifex Maige heu 
Saxonum Garaalt [leg. Garalt ?] obiit,” which 
commemorates the death of 8. Gerald, bishop of 
Mayo- The editor says that Qillene “ appears 
to have been abbot of Iona.” Perhaps he was 
only one of those bishops attached to mon¬ 
asteries, of whom we read in the Life of 8. 
Mochua of Balia and elsewhere. 

In p. 230, n. 5, Ath-Orc is rendered by “ tbe 
Ford of Ore.” It means Vadum Porcomm, 
ore (here a gen. pi.) being cognate with the 
Latin porcus. 

P. 563, n. 8. Here fogabhar, “ is got,” is 
misrendered “ was got.” Compare the transla- 


* Compare the cognate Middle Breton verb, 
ex baelegutr “on t'ordonne prfitre,” Exnault, Die- 
tionnaire Etymolcgiqu* du Briton Moyne, p. 222, a 
arrel of industry and learning. 
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tions above quoted °* at7 nieridh, lecar, ore and 


gaill. 

Two other note* seem to. call lor remark. 
At the year 773 the annalist has the entry 
“ Comixtio agonis la Donnchad,” translated by 
“ Disturbance of a fair by Donnchad.” Hereon 
the editor (pp. 242, n. 4) notes that Dr. O’Conor 
thought that the fair (or assembly) meant was 
Die fair of Tailltiu, and that he was “ possibly 
right in this instance.” There is no doubt of it. 
Compare the Book of Armagh, fo. lOal: “Prima 
feria uenit ad Talienam nbi fit [leg. fuit ?] agon 
[i.e., ity&y] regale”; and the Tripartite Life, 
p. 68 : “ Prima [autem] feria Patricias ad Tal- 
tenatn baili i rab* in t-oinaoh rigdai.” ‘‘Now, 
on the first day of the week, Patrick came to 
Tail tin, a stead wherein was the royal assem¬ 
bly.” The “ assembly of Tailtiu ” (now Tel- 
town in the co. Meath) was the agon of Ireland 
par excellence, and interference with it was as 
serious a matter in the eyes of the Irish as the 
abolition of the Olympic festival was in those 
of the Greeks. 

▲t the year 1040 the annalist records the 
death of Harold Harefoot thus: ‘‘Aralt ri 
Sazan giuais moritur.” The editor (p. 577, 
n. 11) honestly confesses that‘‘the meaning 
of the epithet giuais, which Dr. O’Conor prints 
guiais, and translates ‘ ferorum,’ is not plain.” 
It is the Giuoys of the Annales Cambria*. ad a. 
1040, and Prof. Napier has pointed out to me 
that it is an Irish corruption of gewitta —an 
epithet for the West Saxons: see Baeda, H. R. 
iL 5, iii. 7. As to the election of Harold by 
the Witan of Wessex, see Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, 3rd edit., vol. L, p. 503. 


A paper like the present, ohiefiy composed of 
lists of corrigenda, is apt to convey an 
erroneous impression of the value of the book 
under notioe. Let me, therefore, end by say¬ 
ing that, with all its defects, this new edition 
of tbe first half of the Annale of Uleter is 
not unworthy of the gifted, generous, and 
modest scholar whose last work on earth 
it was. No one now living in Ireland is 
able to complete it; and I venture to 
suggest that the Boyal Irish Academy, instead 
of employing an apprentice to botch the work 
of tbe deceased master, should spend the funds 
at their disposal in making and publishing 
photographs of the Book of Lecan and the 
Book of Fermoy, two ancient MSS. now in their 
library. The son, even in Dublin, will not 
guess and blunder. 

Whitley Stokes. 

Corrigenda .—In the Academy for September 
28, 1889, p. 207, col. 3, 1. 47, far ppf. read pp.; 
1. 48, for o. read of; 1. 51, for ab ath read 
abath; 1. 79, for has the read has; 1. 83, for 
when read where. P. 208, col. 1, 1. 11, for 
foigvdlnaig read fo-gicUlnai. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE YENISSEI INSCRIPTIONS. 

Bettrington Rectory, York : Oot 7,1889. 

Through the kind courtesy of Prof. Donner 
of Helsingfors, I have received a copy of the 
facsimiles of inscriptions in an unknown alpha¬ 
bet and language, and of certain very curious 
rock-sculptures, which have been discovered on 
the Upper Yenissei. 

Those who are familiar with Prof. George 

S '" 'lens’s book on The Runic Monument» can 
y fail to notioe the resemblance in artistic 
style, and in the way of pourtraying animals 
and tbe human figure, between these sculptures 
and the reliefs on the two golden horns found 
near Gallehus in Juliana. The headdress, 
with long feathers resembling horns, is the 
same; and there is a curious resemblance in 
some of the bunting scenes. One of the Galle¬ 
hus horns has an inscription in very ancient 


runes. Of the fifteen runes which appear on 
the horn ten are identical in form with letters 
whioh are found in the Yenissei inscriptions. 
Two very peculiar letters in the Yenissei in¬ 
scriptions are, to the best of my knowledge, 
found in no known alphabet except the earliest 
Runio Futhorc. The inscriptions also contain 
two letters which I have, in my book on the 
runes, hypothetically assigned as conjectural 
aroha'C forms of certain runes, although they 
have not yet been found in any aotutl inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Isaac Taylor. 


THE MODE IE WHICH THE CUNEIFORM: INSCRIP¬ 
TIONS WERE WRITTEN. 

Miinohen: Ootiber i, 1839. 

It is, perhaps, not altogether superfluous to 
mention that the mode of writing cuneiform 
characters, adopted by Dr. Zehnpfund, as 
described in the Academy, of September 21 
(p. 190), is a practical application of an old idea 
—so old, indeed, that few members of the 
Oriental Congress oau have heard of it 
I recollect seeing Prof. Cowper, of Kiog’s 
.College, London, showing his class, some forty- 
nine years ago, how the larger cuneiform 
characters might have been impressed on soft 
day by one of the angles at the end of a wooden 
parallelopipedon, held at an acute angle to the 
surface of the day. He also mentioned that he 
had exhibited this mode of impressing such 
characters at a public lecture in London some 
time before; but whether he was the originator 
of the idea, or not, I cannot say. 

^ E. W. West. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

Prof. J. F. Blake has published in the 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Assodation an 
interesting account of a recent visit to the 
volcanoes of Italy. After exploring the Campi 
Bianchi in the Isle of Lipari—-the only locality 
whioh yields the pumice-stone of commerce— 
he has been led to oppose the usual view, 
whioh regards pumice as a loose frothy form of 
obsidian, or volcanic glass, and to suggest that 
instead of the pumice having been derived from 
obsidian, the obsidian has resulted from the 
fusion or consolidation of a pumiceous rock. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Zupitza has undertaken the editorship 
of Herrig’s Archiv, and has secured the help of 
many new contributors. 

Don Joaquin Costa has printed, in the 
Boletinos of the Institucion libre de Enseiianza 
(Madrid), a series of studies on the presumed 
bilingaal Ibero-Latin inscription of Jodar. 
They are contained in the numbers June 30 to 
September 15 inclusive. Every point of etymo¬ 
logy or of grammar advanced may not find 
acceptance; but the papers are highly sugges¬ 
tive towards the decipherment of the still 
unknown Keltiberian, and the last throws real 
light on the varying relations between the 
Romans and the native Iberian tribes during 
the oonquest of Spain. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

Notes on some Examples of Early Persian 
Luetre Ware. By Henry Wallis. (Bernard 
Quaritcb.) If not the most beautiful, at least 
the most remarkable, of the illustrations of this 
last contribution of Mr. Wallis to the literature 
about Persian-China is a figure of a dish dug 
up by M. Dieulafoy, at Susa, and now com¬ 
prised in the Susa collection at the Louvre. 
We are told that it was found with coins of 


the Sassanian Dynasty, and may belong to the 
period immediately auterior to the conquest of 
Persia by tbe Arabs. The design is quite un¬ 
like the decoration of any Persian pottery with 
whioh we are acquainted, and reminds us more 
of a masonic badge, perhaps, than anything 
else. It consists of a trefoil-like figure in the 
centre, surmounted by a triangle; in the middle 
of this is a small circle, withia whioh again 
is a triangular arrangement of strokes, esch 
carried beyond the angle that it helps to 
make, as if three sticks were laid across 
one another so as to form a triangle in their 
midst. From the apices of the outer triangle 
spring riband-like curls, and from correspond¬ 
ing points in the trefoil spring convolvolus- 
ltke forms. Mr. Wallis describes the object 
"as a fiat dish with straight upright sides, and 
standing on three feet. It has a hole pierced iu 
the bottom, which would allow liquid to flow 
away without tilting the dish. The ornamen¬ 
tation is painted in blue and green, on a pale 
greyish white ground.” He adds that there 
is a tolerable certainty that the design has a 
mystical, symbolical intention, and that the 
markings in the centre have a rough resem¬ 
blance to some of the early monograms of Christ; 
but exoept that he calls attention to the faot 
that Susa claimed an episcopal see before the 
Arab domination, and that one triangle 
placed upon another was the design said to 
have been engraved on Solomon’s seal, he does 
not attempt a solution of the enigma. However, 
as betokened by the title, the main subject of 
these Notes is early Persian lustre ware. They 
may be regarded as a continuation of No. 1 of 
the series, which dealt with a few rare speci¬ 
mens exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1885, most of whioh were decorated 
with female figures, and showed a certain 
affinity with the brown lustred tiles which, 
as we know from the dates some of them 
bear, belong to the thirteenth century. Some of 
those specimens were fragments discovered in the 
ruins of Rhages; and, as that city was destroyed 
in the year 1221 there is a strong probability 
that not only those fragments, but at least 
some of the better preserved specimens with 
similar decoration, belong to the same period as 
the dated tiles. The examples of lustre ware 
which illustrate the present number of tbe 
Notes are more diverse in character; and, except 
that these are “ of singular brilliance and 
rarity,” their is little to connect them together, 
and their origin and period are open to muoh 
conjecture. First, we have three pieces un¬ 
earthed by Mr. Wallis at Fostat—a city whioh 
was destroyed early in the twelfth century. 
Two of these are candlestioks, similar in shape 
to some well-known Oriental oandlesticks made 
of brass; and the other a small hand-lamp, 
resembling the terra-cotta lamps of the Romans. 
They are all modelled with a more or less un¬ 
even surface, as if to show off the lustre to 
advantage; but their decoration is of a rough 
and elementary character. Then we have a serii s 
of five bowls, one of which (British Museum) 
is said to have been found in Mesopotamia, 
another (National Porcelain Faotory, Sevres) at 
Beyrout, and the other three (Museum of In¬ 
dustrial Art, Berlin) in Syria. The first is 
decorated with simple circles and curves and 
rude leaf forms, the last three with designs .of 
a Byzantine character; but the other is dis¬ 
tinctly the work of an artist, and represents a 
fearful and wonderful bird surrounded by con¬ 
ventional sprigs, and sham Arabia. The 
painter knew, apparently, as little of natural 
history as he did of letters, but he was a bom 
decorator. The other plates represent two 
vases found in Sicily, and lately acquired by 
the South Kensington Museum. Tney have 
been described at different times as * ‘ Saracenic ’ ’ 
(whatever that may mean) and “ S'culo-Arab.’ 
One bears a dedication to a sultan, and Mr. 
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Wallis thinks that he was a sultan of the four¬ 
teenth century, and that the vase was probably 
made “ in his own oity of Damascus.” But 
here, as elsewhere, we fear that, wherever it is 
attempted to suggest any precise date or fact 
about this class of pottery, we are on very in¬ 
secure ground. Indeed, after re-reading all 
Mr. Wallis’s Notes, we find it impossible to 
make an accurate summary of the result of his 
researches. There are a thousand reasons to 
be found for doubting previous conclusions, but 
very few reasons to adopt others in their plaoe. 
It may be said that, previous to the time of Shah 
Abbas, we have no sure footing till we get to the 
thirteenth-century tiles. There seems reason 
to believe that within this interval, and before 
it, lustre ware was made in many places 
outside of Persia; but whether the place of its 
origin was Persia or Egypt or elsewhere, we 
have no means of knowing. Further, as to 
decoration, Persia appears to have been in¬ 
fluenced by China and ancient Greece, and in a 
measure by Byzantium; but it seems probabL 
that pieces like the three bowls in plates 5 and 
6 , which show this influence very strongly, 
were made in Syria. No piece of which we 
are aware whose origin can be safely traced to 
Persia proper, shows this influence so unmodi¬ 
fied, if. indeed, one can be said to show it at 
all. Without any precise knowledge as to 
place of production, the fact that a piece is 
decorated with illegible inscriptions is suspi¬ 
cious ; and it may, at all events, be said that 
suoh pieces were more likely to be produced in 
places where the purchasers would not disoover 
the errors—that is to say, where Arabic was 
not the current language, or, at least, in places 
distant from centres of Arab civilisation. 
Altogether, Mr. Wallis’s Notes amount to little 
more than a learned statement of the difficulties 
surrounding the subject; but this is something, 
and he has certainly arranged a number of 
specimens into groups in a manner which will 
assist future students, and assembled a number 
of notes and suggestions which are ingenious 
and may be fruitful. Suoh industry as his, 
employed with suoh intelligence over so wide a 
field, must be welcomed with gratitude; and it is 
to be hoped that it may eventually be crowned 
with its due reward—the solution of some of 
the mysteries which have hitherto baffled other 
inquirers. As is well known, Mr. Wallis’s 
interest is not confined to Persia, but extends to 
■Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, and all the 
cradles of Oriental art. We are glad to see that 
an important work by him on the ceramic art of 
Egypt is announced for publication. 

Artistic Japan. Vol. I. Conducted by S. 
Bing. (Sampson Low.) M. Bing, in his 
“ programme ” to this beautiful work, declares 
his intention of furnishing the lovers of Japan¬ 
ese art, by the aid of the best processes of en¬ 
graving, with a continuous series of diversified 
specimens, taken from every branch of that art 
at all its various epochs. The practical benefit 
of such a “ graphic encyclopaedia ” to technical 
designers, and all those interested in the future 
of industrial art in Europe, furnishes another 
motive to the promoter of this enterprise. 
Suoh, in a few words, is the excuse for a 
periodical which, indeed, needs no other excuse 
♦.haii its beauty. It is not, however, a mere 
portfolio of pictures whioh each month, in a 
different cover, bearing some delightful repro¬ 
duction of a coloured Japanese wood-engraving, 
comes like a surprise to the subscribers to 
Artistic Japan, for M. Bing has called the 
pens as well as the collections of connoisseurs 
to his aid; and, as is well known, many of 
those who possess the rarest specimens are also 
men distinguished in letters. Thus, in short, 
but bright and competent, essays, M. Louis 
Gonse gives his reasons for thinking that the 
Japanese are the greatest decorators in the 
world; M. Victor Ohampier explains the 


characteristic features of Japanese architecture; 
M. Falize writes of those little masterpieoes in 
worked metal which serve instead of jewellery 
to this art-loving nation; and M. Edmond de 
Goncourt tells again the noble story of the forty 
Boniu, apropos of a travelling writing-set which 
was made by one of them, and is now a prized 
possession of the author. Nor is the reader left 
without a guide to the numerous and divers 
plates which have no specifio connexion with 
the essayB; for these are all accompanied with 
explanatory notes, full of varied ana interesting 
information. The Eoglish edition is produced 
under the able editorship of Mr. Huish, and 
loses little of the charm of the original. If in 
one sense the Japanese artist is inimitable, we 
know at least how to reproduce their designs 
with something not far from perfection. Every 
page of the text of this periodical is decorated 
with soraps of Japanese drawings or woodcuts, 
most faithfully rendered with typographic 
blocks; and the loose plates, whether in mono¬ 
chrome or in oolour, quite justify the praise 
bestowed on M. Gillot by the editor. Some, 
like the water-colour kakemono of monkeys by 
Mori Sosen, which was given in the first 
number, or the figure of a woman in the double¬ 
page {date in No. 2, are exceptionally successful 
in giving the delicacy of tone and the sober 
harmony of the originals. 


PROF. POOLE'S LEOTURES ON 
AROHAEOLOOT. 

Prof. E. S. Poole's autumn oourse of lectures on 
archaeology at University College, London, will 
be wholly devoted to the mediaeval branohes of 
the subject. They will be given in the Botani¬ 
cal Theatre on Wednesdays, at five p.m., from 
October 16 to December 11, and most often 
will be illustrated by limelight. Mr. Poole 
will be aided by Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith, of 
the British Museum, and Mr. Henry Wallis, the 
well known artist and collector. 

The greater part of the course will treat of the 
mediaeval art of the East, and the details of 
English art in the middle ages will occupy the 
next course in the winter term. 

Besides the general subjects, the special ones 
of the Mosque, and the Cairene House will 
be treated by Mr. Poole, and those of Persian 
Art by Mr. Cecil Smith. Mr. Wallis will 
leoture on Oriental Ceramic Art, and its move¬ 
ments from Spain to the other western 
countries. All the lectures—nine in number— 
will be free, and open to the public without 
tickets. 

There will also be eight demonstrations at 
the British Museum and the South Kensington 
Museum, for which students will pay £1 Is. for 
the whole series. 

The object of this course is to illustrate the 
history of mediaeval art, especially that of the 
Mohammedans, and to make the treasures of 
our national museums useful to artists and art 
students. __ 

CORRESPONDENOE. 

APOLLO MELANTHIOS IN CYPRUS. 

British School, Athens: September SO, 1839. 

In the Academy of September 14 (p. 176), I 
notice a statement which may mislead some of 
your readers. You report a meeting of the 
Academic des Inscriptions at Paris, in which 
M. 8. Beinach " called attention to an inscrip¬ 
tion found in Cyprus, in the neighbourhood of 
Paphos, which oontains a dedication to a 
divinity called Opaon Melanthios.” I do not 
know whether the inscription referred to is one 
of those found in 1888 by the Cyprus Explora¬ 
tion Fund. There were ten dedications to this 
divinity, more or less fragmentary. In one he 
is called Apollo Melanthios. But these were 
dug up by Mr. Hogarth at Auargetti, a village 


in the hills, about ten miles distant from 
Paphos; and there can hardly be a doubt that 
another dedication to the same divinity, 
assigned hy Cesnola and others to PaphoB, 
belongs really to the same site. This is probably 
the one quoted by M. Clermont-Gauneau at the 
meeting, as already published. The ten I refer 
to were certainly underground till May, 1888, 
and were published in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies for that year. 

Ernest Gardner. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 
The American exploring expedition to Baby¬ 
lonia has reason to be congratulated on the 
success of its first year’s campaign. The scene 
of its operations was Nipper, the ancient Nipur, 
one of the centres of early Chaldean culture 
and religion. It had previously been supposed 
that the great temple of Bel there was built by 
Ur-Bau, king of Ur, about 3000 B.cs. It now 
turns out, however, that it was only restored by 
this king, bricks having been found belonging 
to Naram-8in, the son of Sargon I. (3760 B.c ). 
The library of the temple was brought to light 
in the course of the excavations. More than 
2000 tablets were discovered, many of them 
unfortunately broken, the age of which ranges 
from 2000 B.c. to the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. Among them are hymns to the 
gods, magical incantations, astronomical texts, 
contracts, dynastic lists, historical pieces, and 
grammatical or lexical works. The excavations 
will be resumed in a few weeks. 

The second exhibition of pastels at the 
Grosvenor Gallery will open next week. 

The National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry— 
which was founded last year for the purpose of 
holding an annual congress in the principal 
manufacturing towns, to discuss problems of a 
practical nature connected with the welfare of 
the arts, fine and applied—will hold its seoond 
meeting at Edinburgh during the week begin¬ 
ning on Sunday, October 27. On that day a 
special sermon will be preached in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral by Prof. Flint. On Monday the 
Marquis of Lome will deliver his address as 
president of the congress. The presidents of 
seotions are—painting, Mr. Briton Biviere; 
sculpture, Mr. E. Onslow Ford; architecture, 
Dr. B. Bo wand Anderson; applied art, Mr. 
William Morris. A fifth section deals with 
museums and national and municipal en¬ 
couragement of art. The sectional meetings 
will be held in the new rooms of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery; and there will also 
be free evening meetings for working men in 
the Museum of Science and Art. 

Messrs. Seeley & Co. will issue this winter 
in volume form, two reprints from the Portfolio 
—“The Earlier English Water-colour Painters,” 
by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, with thirteen copper¬ 
plates, and numerous minor illustrations; and 
‘‘Westminster Abbey,” by the Bev. W. J. 
Loftie, with twelve large copper-plates and 
other illustrations, from drawings by Messrs. 
Herbert Bailton and Beginald Blomfield, and 
from photographs. Of each of these books 
there will be a limited large-paper edition. 

A meeting of subscribers to the testimonial 
to Sir Charles Newton will be held at 22 Albe¬ 
marle Street, on Tuesday, October 15, at 6 p.m., 
for the purpose of presenting the testimonial 
to Sir Charles Newton, who is about to leave 
England for some months. The Earl of 
Carnarvon, as chairman of the committee, will 
preside. The sum raised hitherto amounts to 
about £430, Of this about £150 will be 
required for the bust by Sir J. E. Boehm, . 
which it is intended to place in the British 
Museum. The balanoe, after paying necessary 
expenses, will, by Sir Charles Newton’s 
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particular request, be devoted to the estab¬ 
lishment of a prize in connexion with the 
British School at Athens. As, however, the 
sum available for this purpose falls consider¬ 
ably short of the expectations of the com¬ 
mittee, subscriptions are still invited, and may 
be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. George 
Macmillan, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

Messrs. J. Herbert Snell and J. M. 
Mackintosh have been elected members of the 
Boyal Society of British Artists. 

Lady Forester has, through the Earl of 
Horthesk, offered a donation of £25, and an 
annual subscription of £4, if nine others will 
do the same, to the Society for Preserving 
the Memorials of the Dead. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE DEAD HEART ” AT THE LYCEOM. 

Never did Mr. Irving show better judgment 
than iu the revival of “ The Dead Heart ” at 
the Lyceum. It is not his fault that our 
stage-literature contains no play that deals 
■with finer artistic quality than this of Mr. 
"Watts Phillips’s with the period of the French 
Devolution. The period itself will always 
fascinate, and the play is sufficient. Behold¬ 
ing it, we are more or less in the presence of 
a conflict which interests the artistic mind 
very deeply, in part because of the picturesque- 
ness of its conditions, and in part because it 
is impossible to withhold from either side 
something of a man’s sympathy. On the one 
hand, there is the grace and suavity, the 
pretty ways, the perfect manners, of the 
ancien regimt ; on the other, the lund light 
of Devolution, the sense of brotherhood, the 
fascination of the new ideal. 

But, though we may congratulate the 
Lyceum management very sincerely on what 
it has now done, and on the fashion in which 
it has done it, it is a duty—and an easy 
one—to point out the two deficiencies of the 
play. The play is effective melodrama. Of 
its two important faults, one is a fault to 
which the spectator of melodrama does well 
to accustom himself betimes; and that is the 
absence of reasonable motive for a good deal 
of the action. A certain ndioeU in the con¬ 
struction of the play brings people together 
without much ceremony, when it is desirable 
for the purposes of the story that together 
they shall come. But more important absence 
of motive is discernible in the conduct in 
the that is pursued by two of the chief 
characters—Catheiine Duval and the Abbe 
Latour. Why did Catherine Duval marry 
the Comte de [St. Val6ry ? In the prologue, 
not only did the resent his coming into her 
bedroom. She might have disapproved of 
that, and have forgiven it, had she been in 
love with him; but she was not in love. 
He was distasteful to her. She behaved as if 
she detested him; and he had a hand in the 
coi signing of her chosen lover to the Bastille. 
Yet, not long after Robert Landry has been 
provided for in this way by the state, 
Catherine marries the man whom she had 
been accustomed to scorn. Francis I.’s 
famous couplet on the inconstancy of woman¬ 
kind might well have been written after a 
period of acquaintance with Catherine Duval. 
That young woman would appear to have 
been one of the most “ transferable ” of the 
daughters of Eve. 


The second instance in which we discern 
the want of any other motive than the 
laudable but insufficient one of being of a 
certain convenience to the playwright is the 
conduct of L’Abbd Latour. Or was it that 
Watts Phillips saw only with jaundiced eyes 
the secular ecclesiastic of pre-revolutionary 
days ? Monsters there may have been in those 
days as in our own; but Mr. Phillips’s 
Latour is not a typical abbe: for not only 
does he wink, and more than wink, at the 
consignment to the Bastille of a very 
worthy person; years afterwards, or months 
it may be, when St. Valery has repented of 
his share of the business, this abba, being 
charged with the conveyance of a reprieve to 
the man who has suffered unjustly, invents 
the story that the prisoner is dead, and so 
ensures, as he considers, his continual confine¬ 
ment. The typical abbe never behaved in 
this fashion. He was not above encouraging 
an interesting intrigue. Sometimes he went 
so far as to engage in one. He had a pretty 
taste in literature. He hod a keen apprecia¬ 
tion of the kind of illustration to the fable 
that the Fermiers Generaux edition of the 
Contes of La Fontaine affords. Baudouiu has 
represented him taking his pleasure iu a 
boudoir. Lavreince has painted him a dic¬ 
tator of women’s dress in “ Qu’en dit 1’Abbe ? ” 
—the abbe must be consulted. He was never 
happier than when laying down the law in 
these matters—see, again, the Lavreince 
subject, “ Le Directeur des Toilettes.” But 
he did not often concern himself with the 
lifelong incarceration of people not exactly to 
his liking. Suave and gracious, gay and 
cultivated, he was inhuman only when he 
forgot the Bastille (the wrong of the existence 
of it), not when he remembered it. 

The second fault—on which I will ask 
leave to be permitted to touch more briefly— 
is the character of the dialogue, or, rather, 
its scantiness. This is not a habitual fault 
in melodrama; and it is only here instead of 
a worse one. For Mr. Walter Pollock—a 
man of our day essentially—has revised the 
text, has set the dialogue iu a key we under¬ 
stand—no longer the hysteric sentiment, the 
flowery simile, of melodrama. But I surmise 
that his revision of the piece has been a little 
too purely excision or paraphrase. Anyhow 
there are moments in the piece—not a few of 
them—at which the actors would be helped 
not hindered, by the presence of some added 
dialogue, were it, as it would be, appropriate 
dialogue. Thanks to Mr. Pollock, the lan¬ 
guage is no longer ridiculous—it is no longer 
an anachronism—yet it remains a trifle bald. 

And now to the conspicuous merits of the 
piece, which are really chiefly in the acting 
and the mounting. Though the spectacle 
may not Eeem specially remarkable to the 
playgoer who reckons quantity as more than 
quality, it is pri ciscly what it should be; 
it is singularly complete. The crowd before 
the falling Bastille is managed—seems now 
to manage itself—as crowds were never 
managed, I suppose, upon the English stage 
before the Dutch players came to us from 
Rotterdam, or the Meiningen company from 
the little Residenz-town which—like the 
Weimar of the day of Goethe—has done so 
much for the true art of the theatre. Again, 
the grace of one dance, and the madness of 
another—they are things to behold. Then 


the correct simplicity of the room in which 
Catherine Duval sees her lovers, and the 
unassuming luxury of the statelier apartment 
in which the Comtesse de 8t. Valery receives 
unwillingly the abbe! And Miss Terry’s 
dress!—a veritable outribre en mode* she 
suggests, in some respects, in the first; a 
veritable Marquise, a Marie-Antoinette, in 
the second. Nothing has ever been in better 
taste; nothing has suited the personality of 
the actress more absolutely. 

I have arrived at the acting. Miss Terry 
is herself fortunate in a part which permits to 
her the exercise of well nigh the whole—it 
is not quite the whole —of the range of her 
art. From the humble but radiant little 
bourgeois e of the prologue, to the weary 
pathos, the nobly faded grace, of the middle- 
aged aristocrat of the later acts—that is no 
slight distance for any artist to travel. The 
gaiety, the sprightliness, the simplicity— 
always wonderfully Sveillie —of the first! The 
distinction, the tenderness, the gentle affection 
of the second! Mr. Irving’s range is actually 
yet greater than that of his sister-artist; but 
the character of Robert Landry ha3 not quite 
the mental changes of the character of Cathe¬ 
rine. It follows, therefore, obviously, that 
Mr. Irving is provided for less well. Still, 
here too, the transition, the mere transition— 
from prosperous early manhood to an old age 
utterly decayed and disintegrated—is, in all 
conscience, marked enough. A remarkable 
imagination has guided Mr Irving in what is 
a remarkable make-up. In one act, we have 
the lover, elegant and prosperous. In another, 
a mouldy gentleman—with vanished mind, 
and tangled hair, and a “ sorry rheum ” in 
the lack-lustre eyes—emerges from behind 
the prison walls which have caged him too 
securely. For facial expression, nothing is 
finer—nothing at once subtler, more tender, 
and more manly—than Mr. Irving’s aspect 
as the curtain falls upon the prologue, and 
Robert Landry acquiesces, without a scene, in 
his removal to the Bastille. Afterwards there 
is point after point: now of energy, now of 
revenge, and now of gentleness. The duel 
scene is, of course, memorable; so is the final 
moment of sacrifice. The Abbe Latour of 
Mr. Bancroft is a performance of perfect 
polish and discretion. Sleek and subtle in 
the earlier scenes, audacious and abandoned in 
the later, this always interesting and con¬ 
scientious artist suggests now an infinite 
capacity for elegant evil, and now no little 
aptitude for a blithe and manly method of 
departure from a world which the abbe, in 
his own way, ha l thoroughly enjoyed. He 
had drunk of the cup, and there were lees, to 
be taken with no wry face, at the bottom of 
it. Mr. Arthur Stirling easily, and I think 
skilfully, convinces us of the excellence of 
Legrand; and Mr. Righton—ingenious cha¬ 
racter-actor and comedian—is as funny as it 
is possibly to be with the not very funny part 
of Toupet—a fashionable barber under Louis 
Seize, and gaoler later on, when there were 
fewer ladies who could bethink themselves of 
elaborate hair-dressing. 

The revival of “The Dead Heart”—though 
it has not the importance of the revival of 
“Macbeth”—is one of the most honourable, 
and one of the most completely justified, of 
the efforts of the Lyceum management. 

Frederick Wedhore. 
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STAGE NOTES. 

The New Tork papers speak in cordial terms 
of the first appearance in America of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal. The place chosen was the capital 
of the Empire State. The play in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal elected to appear was “ A Scrap 
of Paper,” the late Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
adaptation of Yictoiien Sardon’s “ Pattes de 
Mouohe.” 

“ Caste " has been brought out at the 
Criterion Theatre during Mr. Wyndham’s 
absence in the United States. The piece has, 
as usual, been favourably received, Mr. David 
James, Miss Lottie Venne, and Miss Olga Bran¬ 
don, creating a particularly good impression. 

The Garriok Theatre has reopened with 
further performances of “The Profligate.” 
Mr. Lewis Waller, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and 
Miss Kate Borke are still in the cast; but the 
name of Mr. Hare is for the present “outof 
the bill.” 

Of Mr. Sims’s drama of London life, lately 
produced at the A delphi with an unusually strong 
cast, including Mr. George Alexander and Mr. 
Beveridge, Miss Alma Murray and Miss Mary 
Rorke, we hope to speak in detail almost im¬ 
mediately. 

Miss Florence Wade has added to the 
repertory of her company in the provinces the 
plays of “ GWynne’s Oath” and “Puok.” 
The latter is from Ouida’s novel, and is found 
very effective. Miss Wade’s performance of 
the heroine in Mr. Buchanan’s “Old Home” 
continues to be appreciated for its unobtrusive 
skill, its refinement, and its quiet grace. 

The Yaudeville Theatre—at which “ In 
Danger ” was kept in the bills for a consider¬ 
able time—is now closed until the return of 
Mr. Thomas Thorne and the Yaudeville com¬ 
pany in the latter part of November. 


MUSIC. 

THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Leeds: Oot. 9, 1899. 

A special feature of these great musical 
gatherings, since the “ new departure ” in 1880, 
has been the prominence given to Eoglish 
works. In the year just mentioned there 
were two specially written for the ocoasion ; in 
1883, three; in 1886, no less than four; and 
Bgain this year, four. The prominence is 
specially marked now, inasmuch as there is no 
foreign novelty. It was npt the original inten¬ 
tion of the festival committee to draw exclu¬ 
sively from native sources. Correspondence was 
entered into with Herr Brahms, the greatest of 
living German composers. He, however, 
declined the offer to write a new work on the 
plea of ill-healtb. No exception can be taken 
to the names of Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. Yilliers 
Stanford, and Mr. Frederick Corder, who— 
especially the first two—have;distinguished 
themselves repeatedly at festival gatherings at 
Leeds and elsewhere. Dr. W. Creser is a new 
man ; but as a Leeds musician he may claim to 
be heard. The absence from the programme 
of the “Messiah” and the “Elijah” “may 
probably provoke some comment,” say the 
directors in their report. The reason why 
these favourite oratorios have been omitted is 
an excellent one. It is done to make room for 
other and less familiar works. It is not the 
first time that the Leeds committee have ven¬ 
tured to remove these festival pillars; and they 
have found that they weie not absolutely neces¬ 
sary—as some maintained—to the support of 
the musical edifice, or even to the financial 
success of the enterprise. We trust that the 


committee will find results equally favourable 
again this year. 

The general excellence of the scheme with 
regard to the works selected deserves speoial 
mention. Berlioz's dramatic legend, "Faust,” 
has become so popular in England that it is 
well entitled to a place of honour. We are 
also glad to find Brahms’s Requiem in the pro¬ 
gramme. It is a noble work, and the great 
difficulties which it presents to the singers are 
such as the Leeds choir will be able, and no 
doubt proud, to conquer. Schubert’s Mass in E 
flat, Beethoven's Choral Symphony, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” Cantatas by Bach 
and Handel, Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” a 
new violin concerto, written by Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie specially for Senor Sarasate, and 
many shorter works testify to the catholic taste 
and good judgment of the directors. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is, for the fourth time, 
conductor of the festival; and, by his firmness, 
tact, and experience, he is acknowledged to be 
the best man that could be chosen to occupy a 
post of such great responsibility. 

The band—consisting, for the most part, of 
English players, with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as 
principal—is one of the finest ever heard here. 
It is but right to notioe the careful work of 
preparation—first, at the band rehearsals held 
in London, and then at the two days’ full 
rehearsals here on the Monday and Tuesday 
previous to the opening of the festival. We 
notice it, not because it is new, but because we 
are glad to find that prosperity has not, as is 
sometimes the case, begotten carelessness. One 
clear day’s rest between rehearsals and the first 
performance would be indeed welcome to band 
and probably to chorus conductor. It would, of 
course, be an expensive luxury, for time is 
money; yet one, from an art point of view, 
highly to be commended. 

This week we shall only be able to notice the 
first day’s proceedings. The hall was crowded, 
and the attraction was Berlioz’s “ Faust.” The 
singing of the National Anthem at once re¬ 
vealed the excellent quality of tone of the 
voices. So far as we can judge from this morn¬ 
ing, the sopranos are the best part of the choir. 
Their intonation is exceedingly pure, and the 
volume of tone most pleasing. Next to them 
we would place the basses. The tenors were at 
times out of tune this morning, and, generally, 
they seem to be the weakest part of the choir. 
We shall tell better later on. Everything is, of 
oourse, relative, and if we were listening to the 
Leeds choir for the first time, we should think 
highly of it; but we doubtwhether it has the ring 
and the energy of the choirs of 1883 and 1886. 
The performance of “Faust ” may be briefly de¬ 
scribed. The Easter Hymn was disappoint¬ 
ing, but the Chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes 
was admirably rendered. The solo vocalists 
were Mdme. Albani and Messrs. Lloyd, Watkin 
Mills, and Brereton, who were all heard at 
their best. The Hungarian March was given 
with great spirit, and the Ballet of Sylphs with 
wonderful delicacy. The work was received 
favourably but not enthusiastically. 

In the evening was produced Mr. F. Corder’s 
Dramatic Cantata, “The Sword of Argantyr.” 
Of the libretto we have already spoken. The 
first scene, “ On board ship,” opens with a brief 
orchestral introduction — not forshadowing, 
according to modern practice, the principal per¬ 
sonages of the drama, but only some of the 
subject matter connected with this first scene. 
The male chorus describing how, at grim grey 
dawn, the sailors were looking out for land is a 
clever and effective piece of writing. The 
orchestral accompaniment is light, but expres¬ 
sive. Then follows, in excellent contrast, an 
animated “ Reindeer ” song by the women. The 
music and the words have quite the character 
of a national air. The men sing again, and 
then comes a polyphonic passage for orchestra, 


which betokens much skill on the oomposer’s 
part. After another “ Reindeer ” stanza, the 
music becomes more agitated. The men 
are weary of their voyage, their patience 
is exhausted; they revolt and threaten the 
captain’s life. This movement, which con¬ 
tains some good, free, fugal writing, is worked 
up to an effective climax. There is, however, 
no formal close. Eric, the captain, calls 
Hervor, and we pass, by means of a skilful 
modulation, to her arena with chorus. The 
heroine has a representative theme, one not 
very imposing in itself; but during the course 
of the work it is developed in a variety of 
ways. At its first entry it attracts but little 
attention. Not so with the characteristic 
sword motive, which is given out by the brass 
when Hervor tells the wondrous tale by King 
Argantyr's sword. There is a certain popular 
element about the ballad sung by the captain 
which may, perhaps, be in keeping with the 
scene, but which does not make it very attrac¬ 
tive. Neither do we oare for the melodramatic 
refrain for the chorus. The next scena for 
Hervor in which she announces her intention 
to free her folk from the yoke of oppression is 
dramatic and exciting. The elaborate use 
made of the “ Hervor ’’ theme shows that Mr, 
Corder does not fear those who may accuse 
him of writing on the Wagner lines. The genius 
of that oomposer has certainly made it difficult 
for those coming immediately after him, but 
composers attempted the Symphony even after 
Beethoven. The ohorus of men which follows is 
bold and spirited, and the orchestral accompani¬ 
ment to the middle section is exceedingly clever. 
A chorus of sirens is also a well-constructed, if 
conventional, movement, with some melodious 
passages for the voioes, and some pleasing 
orchest ration. 11 contains more than one remin¬ 
iscence of Wagner. The final ohorus of the 
first scene is full of life; there is in it wonder¬ 
ful variety of rhythm. An intermezzo for 
orchestra has, so far as we can see, no 
particular raison d'etre-, and the musio, if 
melodious and olever, is not of a high order. 
Scene 2, “On the Island of Samsoe,” opens 
with a pretty tenor solo (whioh was much 
applauded this evening); our only objection to 
it is its place in a Dramatic Cantata. The 
description of the passing through the fire by 
Hervor and the shepherd Hjalmar is exciting, 
but the music is not particularly interesting. 
Scene 3, “At the Grave of Argantyr,” opens 
with some exceedingly dramatio music, among 
whioh we may notioe the summons to 
Argantyr to awake; the close of this first 
movement descends, however, to a lower level. 
The solo for Argantyr contains some good 
points, but is somewhat extravagant in its har¬ 
monies. A trio for the monarch, the maiden, 
and the shepherd shows more skill than charm. 
Scene 4, “In the Valley,” includes a love 
duet specially noticeable for a clever and pas¬ 
sionate allegro in 5-4 time, and a fine lament 
over the dead body of the shepherd. The 
closing number for chorus is not particularly 
strong. 

Mr. Corder displays in this cantata great 
dramatic power and musical skill ; but, so 
far as we can judge, there is not sufficient 
homogeneity of style in it, and in plaoes one 
traces too muoh effort after originality. It is, 
however, a work whioh will add to his reputa¬ 
tion. We have only time, with regard to the 
performance, to say that Mdme. Valleria, 
through illness or some cause, did not do any¬ 
thing like justice to her part. Messrs. Bar¬ 
rington Foote, Piercy, and Ferguson rendered 
efficient service. Tbe oomposer was cheered 
and recalled at the close. 

A performance of the third act of “ Tann- 
hauser ” followed, in whioh Mr. Lloyd greatly 
distinguished himself. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 


period there is evidence of a lack of means, 
and this is probably the reason why he left his 
collegiate course incomplete. 


Lord Cntts was also a patron of Steele, there 
follows the superfluous assertion that this 
peer “ was offered the post of governor of 
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n Editor cannot undertake to return, or The undergraduate now became a private Jamaica in 1?02, but desired to be excused.” 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 80 ^‘ er “ 'regiment of Guards which was In the same fashion, when Steele retorts on 
manuscript commanded by the Duke of Ormond. The Sir Bichard Blackmore’s allusion to Garth as 

name of the precise regiment has up to the both a wit and a doctor, an unnecessary note 
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T . . f _ • mm y • name 0 f the preciso regiment haa up to the both a wit and a doctor, an unnecessary note 

It m particularly requested that all business present been attended with some doubt; but is appended that 11 Garth’s Dispensary ap- 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, we now know, thanks to the latest biographer, peered in 1696.” The Kit-cat dub is men- 
<fce., may be addressed to the Pdbijshxb, and that it was the second troop of Boyd Morse tioned as a favourite visiting-place for the 
not to the Editob. 
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we now know, thanks to the latest biographer, 
that it was the second troop of Boyd Morse 
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LITERATURE. 

The life of Richard Steele. By George A. 
Aitken. In 2 vols. (Isbister.) 

Nothing but intense enthusiasm for his sub¬ 
ject could have successfully earned Mr. 


Lord Cutts, whom Steele had propitiated by a dub and the various solutions which have 
flattering dedication prefixed to a poem on been suggested for its whimsical title. If 
the death of Queen Mary, made his fnend “ a this superfluity of detail sometimes hides 
member of his household, and obtained for Steele’s character, it must be pardoned for 
him an ensign’s commission in his own the sake of the worthier matter that Mr. 
regiment of the Coldstream Guards.” The Aitken has brought together, 
documents given by Mr. Aitken show the The countless actions for debt which io- 


Aitken to the end of the labour which he set documents given by Mr. Aitken show the The countless actions for debt which io- 
himself to accomplish. It leads him to con- intimate nature of the friendship which existed volved Steele in never-ending trouble have 
demn the unfavourable estimate of Steele at that time between the patron and hisprotdgS; been unearthed with pitiless energy. They 
which was formed by Macaulay, and to depre- but they were afterwards, for a time at all run from Michaelmas, 1700, when he was but 
cate the excess of pity which Thackeray events, estranged. Steele, it has long been twenty-eight years old, to the time, some 
poured out over the unhappiness of Steele’s known, was drawn into one duel, if not into thirty years later, when the sands of his life 
me. Eor good or for evil he has taken to two; and from an entry in Luttrell’s diary, fol- ran out. It is au appalling list of obligations 
himself the delineation and the defence of lowed by a searching examination of the news- incurred without thought, never adequately 
his hero, and in this self-imposed duty has papers of the period, Mr. Aitken is now able to met, and ultimately postponed by the creation 
roared no pains to make his task complete, fix the date as June 16^ 1700, the other com- of farther embarrassments. The total was not 


!e has explored every likely source of in- batant as “ Captain Kelly, an Irish gentle- 


formation in England, ia Ireland, or in the mao,” 
West Indies, and from all alike has found anothe 
corrections of the erroneous statements of pre- tainty. 
vious biographers. Barely, indeed, has a stated, 
work of biography issued from the press regime 
showing a greater desire for accurate informa- The b< 


mao,” and the scene as Hyde Park. On 
another point doubt now gives place to cer¬ 
tainty. Steele did not, as has ordinarily been 
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met, and ultimately postponed by the creation 
of farther embarrassments. The total was not 
large; but for a man situated as Steele was, 
without definite income for a great part of his 
life and possessed of a rare talent for spending, 
a deficiency comparatively small ever remains 
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tion on all points left previously in doubt, or was the Thirty-fourth Begiment of Foot. It 
a better good fortune in obtaining the facts was raised shortly before the death of Wil- 
which had eluded the search of earlier en- liam III. in 1702; and, though the captaincy 
quirers. Mr. Aitken is evidently possessed was given to Steele by the Duke of Marl- 
with a consuming passion for the investigation borough, the appointment was in “ pursuance 
of points of detail, and such a chronicler was of a list made by King William.” Sometime 
needed for the solution of the vexed questions early in 1705, when his income was confined 
surrounding Steele’s life. It will be a difficult within very narrow limits, Steele, like most 
task for any subsequent labourer to glean from other improvident men, married. Tradition 


The body of which that peer was the colonel variety ” of his humour. In his 
was the Thirty-fourth Begiment of Foot. It disposition his debts were always on the 
was raised shortly before the death of Wil- point of being discharged. But they con- 
liam III. in 1702; and, though the captaincy stantly involved him in discredit, and lowered 
was given to Steele by the Duke of Marl- him in the eyes of his contemporaries. His 
borough, the appointment was in “ pursuance expedients for removing his troubles were 
of a list made by King William.” Sometime often amusing. At one time he was farthering 
early in 1705, when his income was confined a patent for the improvement of the hoons 
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which enveloped the persons of fashion¬ 
able ladies; but the scheme soon came to 


the fields which his latest biographer has has always asserted that the object of his nothing. A second and more promising ex- 
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choice was “ a gentlewoman of Barbados,” 
but the lady’s name has remained a mystery. 


passed through. choice was “ a gentlewoman of Barbados,” periment, one which deluded persons far more 

Hitherto the parentage of Sir Bichard Steele but the lady’s name has remained a mystery, practical than Steele, was then tried. This 
has been a question of dispute. His father’s Through the perseverance of Mr. Aitken the was the fish-pool project, the invention of a 
name, as we know from the entry of the records in that island and at Somerset House vessel by which fish, wherever caught, could 
child’s baptism at 8t. Bridget’s, Dublin, was have now disclosed the secret. Her maiden be carried to any place, however distant, alive 
Bichard Steele; but there alldefinite knowledge name was Margaret Ford, her sister was the and in health. Letters patent were duly 
ceases, unless, indeed, we can place reliance wife of Governor Trant, and her niece was granted, and the advantages of the plan were 
on Steele’s statement many years later that the Countess of Cavan. She was a widow, set out at length in a pamphlet written by 


has been a question of dispute. His father’s Through the perseverance of Mr. Aitken the 
name, as we know from the entry of the records in that island and at Somerset House 
child’s baptism at 8t. Bridget’s, Dublin, was have now disclosed the secret. Her maiden 
Bichard Steele; but there alldefinite knowledge name was Margaret Ford, her sister was the 


“whoever talks with me is speaking to a the relict of a certain John Stretch, of whom 
gentleman bom.” The mother’s name has nothing definite is known, except that in 1679 


Steele and another enthusiast. The under¬ 
taking was not finally abandoned for some 


“almost always been said to be either Gas- he was “the possessor of one negro.” On years. In 1720 a paragraph in the papers 
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coigne or Devereux ”; but this uncertainty is her brother’s death she became entitled to an 
now for ever set at rest. Mr. Aitken has estate of considerable value, although en- 
found in the records of the diocese of Dublin cumbered with debt; and this property she 


the license of marriage in June 1670 between 
Bichard Steele and Elinor Symes, a widow; 
and from earlier books the maiden name, 
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speedily conveyed to her husband. After this 
date the fierce light of a public life began to 
shine around Steele, and the discoveries of 


Elinor Sheyles, of the widow and that of her Mr. Aitken become of leBS importance. 


announced that ten ships of this pattern were 
“ on the stocks in several docks along the 
river,” and that they would be launched the 
next spring tide. That season came, and four 
vessels, if no more, rode safely on the waters 
of the Thames; but the scheme at once 
collapsed, through the perversity of the fish 


first husband are revealed. Through the The love of detail brings a biographer pain i* battering themselves to pieces against the 
Duke of Ormond’s influence, the boy of less as well as pleasure. He is insensibly drawn rides of the vessels in which they were 
than thirteen was sent to school at the into dwelling at excessive length on minute carried. 


Charterhouse; and there Addison made his matters and into describing incidents which 


acquaintance about two years later. 

_! *X_3 If. in tl « /it a 11 


have little effect on the career of his subject. 


All his contemporaries unite in praising the 
unfailing good temper of Sir Bichard Steele, 
visited his schoolfellow’s father at the deanery 8teele writes verses “upon having Mrs. “ The best-natured oreature in the world ” is 
of Lichfield, and has left ub in the Tatltr a Selwyn, by lot, my valentine ”; and the Young’s enthusiastic phrase; and Benjamin 
sketch, as Mr. Aitken points out, of the reader is told all that is known about her Victor, who fell under Steele’s spell in his 
domes'io life passed in that quiet retreat, husband, except that the family were staunch dec'ining days, learned that he, although an 
The two lads went to Oxford; but, after a Whigs. Colonel Selwyn “was afterwards exile in Wales, retained his cheerful sweetness 
residence of several years, Steele left without governor of Jamaica and died in 1702,” an of temper to tie last. This quality is con- 
taking a degree. From his letters of this event, perhaps, worthy of mention; but, as spicuously displayed in the delightful letters 
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to his wife and children, of which Mr. Aitkon 
has with great judgment reprinted the larger 
portion. The age was not marked by exclu¬ 
sive devotion of husband to wife, nor by any 
excess of affection from a father to his children. 
But Steele never failed, however tried by an 
exacting Prue, in proper feeling for his help¬ 
mate ; and the well of kindly regard for his 
children never dried up. The playful letters 
which he wrote to his daughters contain the 
most delightful nonsense in the world, far sur¬ 
passing in simplicity and naturalness those of 
Swift to Stella. Tney conveyed amusement 
to his children, and even at this pre ent date 
are invested with interest to the critical 
reader. Hu relations to his political con¬ 
temporaries are none the less marked hy 
nobility of character. He endeavoured to 
strike hard at his opponents, and often suc¬ 
ceeded in his object; but his blows were more 
frequently prompted by the good of his 
country than for his own personal benefit, and 
he was often punished for his imprudence 
both by his enemies and his own political 
allies. A striking proof of the unscrupulous¬ 
ness which a peer of his own side could show 
comes out in the action taken by the Duke of 
Newcastle against Steele’s theatrical patent— 
action, which, if not altered, would have ended 
in the victim’s complete ruin. Steele’s man¬ 
liness of sentiment shines through every line 
of the feeling words which, after Harley’s fall, 
he addressed to that defeated statesman. The 
language of the letter is as well-chosen as the 
expressions are noble. 

'When the narrative of Steele’s life is 
fioished, five appendices, with more elaborate 
information, are provided for the reader’s 
delectation. Two of these discuss at some 
length the Steeles of Cheshire and other places, 
with whom the subject of the biography may 
have been akin; and the Fords of.Barbados, a 
family of which his wife was a member. 
The remaining three deal with Steele’s literary 
labours. One is a chronological table, show¬ 
ing the dates of the various performances of 
his plays, and the names of the several persons 
for whoso benefit thejr were performed; a 
second reprints the music to which many of 
Steele’s songs were set in his day. The third 
contains an exhaustive bibliography of the 
works composed by Sir Richard Steele and 
the pamphlets whioh relate to his troubled 
life. The editions of the Spsetator alone 
occupy four pages, and to them may be added 
the long catalogue of tho various periodicals 
with names the same as, or similar to, those 
adopted by Steele. Mr. Aitken’s labours are 
all-inclusive. Is not a reviewer jus ified in 
asking whether more could have been done 
by any student for the elucidation of Steele’s 
career? 

"W. P. Couktkey. 


Playt. By John Davidson. (Greenock : 

published by the Author.) 

A. chill October d*y, when the sun is in no 
mood to shine, and the falling and fallen 
leaves jield a sad assent to the complaining 
of the wind—this is the time to draw c’oser 
to one’s fire, and banish gloomy reflections 
with a book. But with the every-day world 
wide awake and busy outside one’s window it 
h not a time for a merely idle book. The 
purveyors of sensation must keep their wares 


till all the day’s thinking and remembering— 
aye, and wholesome dreaming—have been 
done. Their torn may come when the lamps 
are lit, and the tired brain has earned a little 
relaxation of the sort they supply. There are 
moods of the mind, however, common enough 
in chill October days, when learned books all 
seem dry, and wise books are weary reading. 
We turn from them with a consciousness that 
we are weak, irresolute creatures; but we 
turn from them all the same. It is enough 
if we can condone the weakness by resisting 
the temptation to take a flight with tho last 
sensitional novelist who is on good terms with 
Mr. Mudie. Then is tho time of the poet. 
If there be a poet at hand who possesses the 
true magic of bis art let him come in, and be 
will charm away the gloom as no one el«e 
can. Here is such a poet at hand. Let any¬ 
body who feels tbe sadness of these autumnal 
glooms take up Mr. Davidson’s Plays, and his 
soul must be duller than the weather if he do 
not forget that the summer is gone and the 
winter coming. It is not a big book. There 
are only three plays in it, and the midmost 
one may be skipped; but the other two have 
the sunshine of a golden age in them. 

The first is called “An Unhistorical Pas¬ 
toral” Besides being unhistorical it treats 
of people who never lived, and of places that 
never were. But it is full of human nature, 
dressed in an old-world garb, and speaking a 
language that Ben Jonson might have given 
to it. A king and one of his courtiers are 
wrecked at sea, and a year afterwards land 
on their own shores, when all the country 
supposes them to be lost. The king’s son was 
in the WTeck, and the king s»w him washed 
overboard and drowned: 

*• I watched the sneaking waves, the subtle waves, 
The sly, the pitiless, the sinewy waves, 

Swarm from the cuttle-sea like suckers lithe, 

And steal my son to feed its hungry maw.” 

But the prince escaped from the maw of the 
sea, and got back to Belmarie to rule as 
regent in his father’s place. For, as became 
a good prince and devoted son, he was un¬ 
willing to leap at once into the throne. It so 
happened that Conrad, tbe courtier with the 
king, had also lost a son, who was stolen 
away years before in childhood. The two 
way-worn men were so changed that they 
were not recognised by their familiars in Bel¬ 
marie; and King Alardo sees how his son 
rules, and enters as spectator and adviser into 
a charming little love plot, which gives to the 
play its central interest. Conrad’s son is also 
revealed and restored to him; and this young 
man, too, has his fond entanglements, that 
make a pretty fringe to the story. It is he 
who first meets the wanderers on their return. 
The youth, who has been brought up as a 
shepherd but is in love with a high-born 
beauty, was tben on h>s way to one Sebastian, 
to get him to take his lady-love and himself 
to some far-off coral isle. This Cinthio was 
an eloquent lover. He says of himself and 
of the maiden of his choice: 

“ I am a lowly youth, and love a n aid 

More high than I am low, and O, so fair! 

Her brow might lend the noon-day heaven aid 
To shine upon the world with richer glare; 
Her eyebrows are twin rainbows; and her eyes, 
Peered suns, excelling all that ever shone, 

For they illuminate bright red-rose skies 
Of cheeks celestial with a day-long dawn: 


Day being ended, fcarcely sight’s blue veils, 

Her fringed eyelids, can enshroud their beams: 
Setting or rising radiance never fails 
To mark tbeir absence in the land of dreams.” 

Prince Rupert, for whose edification all this 
and much else is said, describes the damsel of 
his own heart in a vein of like exaggeration, 
which has a touch of Elizabethan quaintness. 
That little maiden, until she blossoms into a 
princess like every heroine of a fairy tale, is 
only a cottage girl, but for her beauty she has 
been made the May Queen. Prince Rupert 
is the lord of May ; and little Eulalie, in pre¬ 
ferring tho request of the Mayers to him that 
he should take that office, lets her love for him 
find words. Whereof she afterwards tells the 
stars: 

“ Poor, weary stars, no wonder ’tis you wink ! 

But I have dared to tell myself I love, 

And madly to confess to him ’tis he. 
u daring, swift such madness to conceive ! 

O madness, with untimeous haste bruughtforth! 
Now will I venture on another thing. 

The birds are all asleep ; so are the winds ; 

The trees?—Ah, they have tongues and most 
have ears: 

Dear trees, besecoh you tell no tales on me; 

And never, when the wind would have you sing. 
Chant this Bweet name which I will utter now, 
Hereafter dreaming nevermore of Bnpert. 

Nay, gentle trees, you may sigh low his name, 
And make all winds in love with that sole word. 
Till northern pine trees rustle it, and know. 

As well as southern palmy groves, to teach 
Their feathered choirs the syllables I love: 

Ye streams and rivers, thou deep-swelling sea. 
Confine your far-ranged voices to that theme : 

Ye crystal ringing spheres the echo catch.” 

There is a delightful underplot, in which a 
good deal of pleasant fun comes of the 
attempted wooing of Eulalie by a love-sick 
lord of Belmarie, whose affections are much 
practised upon hy his friends. They tie him 
to a stake in a river and make him pronounce 
the most laughable incantations. He is re¬ 
leased by Puck, for the fairies turn up to 
celebrate their annual Maying iu the moon¬ 
light. Truth to say, Mr. Davidson’s fairies 
are a little dull. They speechify rather too 
much, and their songs are not light enough in 
the lilt. But none the less the play moves 
prettily to a happy conclusion, and the reader 
almost feels that he has been breathing an 
air to which these later centuries have given 
no taint. 

“ Scaramouch in Naxos,” the third of the 
plays, is described as a pantomime, and is a 
fine piece of fooling, through which runs a 
genuine vein of poetry. The characters in¬ 
clude Bacchus, Ariadne, Silenus, Glaucus, 
and other mythological personages, with 
Soaramouch, who ia a showman, and has bar¬ 
gained with Harlequin to buy the god Bacchus 
and ship him off for exhibition. Silenus 
poses as the god till towards the end of the 
play, and Glaucus is made to believe that his 
daughter is Ariadae. Glaucus is inimitable. 
It is impossible, by extracts, to give any fair 
impression of the drollery of the pipce; but 
this passage, in which Glaucus soliloquises, 
may count for something: 

“ Suppose, now, my daughter were to marry a 
god; she would beoome a goddess, and I, the 
father of a goddess and the father-in-law of 
a god, would perforce be made a god also— a 
minor god. I would have been contented to 
be a baronet; in my dreams I have sometimes 
beheld myself a lord; but to be a god !—Ha! 
. . . lone, I want to speak to you. Would you 
like your father to be a god—a minor god ? 
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“lone. No. 

“ Qlaucut. Bnt I Would develop god-like 
qualities, ot which the chief ia tolerance. I 
begin to feel more dignified and wiser already. 
Then, as these qualities—by friction with other 
gods, and a rational indulgence in ambrosia 
and neotar—become brighter and solider, my 
minority may end, and they may give me a 
•eat at Jove’s table on Olympus. lone, think; 
a little intrigue has brought about a greater 
matter than a divoroe; Juno must be old : her 
suooessor-” 

is of course to be lone, and Qlaucus will be 
Jove’s father-in-law. 

The poetic touches are abundant, and they 
crop up in the midst of the fun with a 
striking effect—as where Silenus says: 

“ What is the highest life that mortals lire P 
A finger-length—time, fame, oblivion— 

A slate, a pencil, and a sponge ! Then drink.” 

Or where Bacchus declares: 

“ But memory goes afoot—invalid here: 

Love has a high-commanding minister, 
Imagination; and it serves alone 
Beings who yield their moods and bow their 
minds 

To its obedient masterdom: stoat thought. 

That trudges, blind and lame, the dusty way, 
And memory, that oasts its broken net 
In Lethe's wares, keep not among your train.’’ 

Good as they are, the final impression left by 
these plays is that Mr. Davidson is equal to 
better work still. Every reader of them will 
certainly wish for something more from the 
same hand. 

Geobge Cott shell. 


The Political Life of our Tima. By David 

Nicol. In 2 vo's. (Chapman & Hall.) 
This is au intelligent book ot a sort which 
has become almost obsolete, because intelli¬ 
gent persons have for the most part come, 
not without good reasons, to believe that such 
books now correspond to no real want and 
serve no real purpose. Some few writers 
still feel impelled to grapple with the 
abstract problems of political philosophy; 
many devote themselves to the detailed study 
of periods or institutions, of chronological 
evolution on the one hand, or the persistency 
of local or racial characteristics on the other, 
to the most minute comparison between 
parallel forms of society or the most searching 
analysis of their variations. Bnt few moderns 
venture in the space of two poor volumes to 
trace the ooureo of hnmtn development from 
the imperial democracy of ancient China 
through republican Borne and mediaeval 
Europe to modem England and the United 
States. 

This is what Mr. Nicol is rash enough to 
profess to undertake ; and the result is rather 
a collection of essays —a propot ot his own 
serious studies—than a book which other 
students can accept as an authority or a 
substitute for more concrete information. 
Portly French octavos, consisting of articles 
reprinted from the Revue de» Deux Months, 
sometimes command the same kind of respect 
for the industry and intelligence manifested 
in their laborious generalise' ions, which, how¬ 
ever, like those of our author, are too wide to 
he either significant or interesting to readers 
who have not mastered the same materials, 
while those who have done so can, of course, 
make their own generalisations unassisted. 


Mr. Nicol writes under the influence of 
Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson. He has read 
the Chinese classics with an open mind; and 
he has been strnok, as every cindid student 
of Chinese literature must he, wi’h the 
extreme reasonableness of Coine e religion, 
and the essentially democratic character of 
the Chinese constrution. He exaggerates, as 
the modem Chinese themselves do, the hiero¬ 
glyphic character of their writiog; hat he 
does fall jastioe to the influence on Chinese 
sooiety exercised by some few primary moral 
notions, which have been inculcated so uni¬ 
versally and persistently as to have become 
fairly ingrained as a part ot the national 
character. He observes that “an exhaustive 
study of Chinese civilisation would do more 
to enrich the pditical culture of our time 
than the greatest of our modem political 
treatises ”; and he does no more than justice 
to the Middle Kingdom in maintaining tha’, 
though Chinese civilisation is not of the 
highest order which Western culture can 
conceive, it is more nearly perfect in its own 
style than any of its modern rivals. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, in the absence of that 
exhaustive study of Chinese civilisation which 
he desiderates, these laudatory conclusions 
will strike the general reader as paradoxical, 
while the few specialists who might agree 
with him as to the quality ot Chinese culture 
will demur at the attempt to treat China as 
in any sense the parent of Ind'an or Euro¬ 
pean civilisation. 

The chapter on “ The Intellectual Life of 
India ” is unsatisfactory as a chapter in the 
history of modem political life, and inade¬ 
quate as a sketch of such tendencies or con¬ 
ceptions as have received their most typical 
development in India. In any serions study 
of Hindu thought or usage, the Vedas and the 
so-called Laws of Mann are at least as often 
contrasted as compared; hat Mr. Nicol treats 
them as coeval illustrations ot the intellectual 
life. And with a similar confusion of per¬ 
spective in another direction, he appeals to 
the higher intelligence of British rale to deal 
with the ever-reenrring danger of famine, 
which he seems to accuse the native village 
system of increasing, though, under native 
rule, the cheapest and most natural provision 
against scarcity was customary in India as in 
China. It is only under the evil inspiration 
of Western economists that India has learnt 
to export grain when it is cheap and 
abundant so as to he obliged to starve or 
import at famine prices in years of scarcity. 

Still less ambitions is the chapter destined 
to bridge, in less than a hundred pages, the 
interval between the ancient East and the 
modem West. One sweeping generalisation 
after another provokes a query, and this not 
so muoh from errors of judgment or errors of 
fact as because the author withes to pass in 
review more and wider ranges of events 
than his pages suffice to characterise; 
and so his propositions appear without 
the qualifying clauses that might make them 
unassailable. Thus it may be true in a sense 
that, as compared with the civilisations of 
Western Asia, Borne was the first great 
empire which secularised politics; but even 
apart from the fact that Greek politics were 
as irreligious as those of Borne, it is startling 
to find a chapter begin with the statement 
that “ the earliest people to free the govern^ | 


ment of men from the priestly domination of 
ages were the patricians of Borne,” when the 
volume itself begins with a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of the secular and rationalistic theory of 
Chinese government, which, in its own way, 
rests as much as that of any Western repubUo 
upon “ the consent of the governed.” A little 
farther on we find the following: “ All that 
is vitally characteristic of the feudal system, 
of the papal power, and of the constitutional 
usages of Europe, is traceable to the patrioian, 
ontifical, and burgher life of Borne.” Half-a- 
ozen instructive hooks have been, or might 
be, written upon a single aspect of this wide 
contention; and the writer of it no donbt has 
in his mind the existence of Mr. Seehohm’s 
volume on the Boman origin of the manor, 
and similar materials. But what about the 
volnminous evidence on the other side, and 
all the arguments which attribute to the 
Boman fathers themselves a past parallel to 
that ot village oommnnities in other ages and 
countries, hat in no sense the progenitor of 
such communities in Western Europe ? The 
fact is that historical propositions of which 
whole races or nations are the subjects must 
ho either empty or inexact. Nothing at once 
true and instructive can he said off hand 
of “the Boman people” or “the Celtic 
race ” without so many explanatory circum¬ 
stances or qualifying explanations that the 
proposition becomes a treatise. The chapter 
at which we are cavilling represents the pro¬ 
positions in which Mr. Niool sums np the 
conclusions to which he himself has been led 
by the perusal of a fair number of fairly 
reliable treatises; hat he has not had the skill 
to weld them into one luminously self-evident 
whole, and so he does not succeed in fasoinating 
where space fails him to convinoe. 

The latter half of his first volume deals 
with “ the political characteristics of oar time 
in Great Britain and America”—or, to be 
more accurate, with Carlyle’s estimate of, and 
attitude towards, these characteristics. Mr. 
Nicol thicks the Scot and the Chinaman re¬ 
presents the two poles of humanity; and the 
unity of his volume as a composition lies 
herein—that the world has proceeded from 
the pre-Confuoian recognition of the sove¬ 
reignty of the community to the Scotch 
respeot for the sovereignty of the individual, 
which in Carlyle took the form of hero- 
worship, on the one hand, and general dis¬ 
satisfaction with an nnheroio age, on the 
other. Yet, even in the days when Carlyle’s 
reputation as a thinker was at its height, it 
would have seemed to most people overmuch 
to claim for him “ that he has become for ns, 
now, the one wise, natural, intellectual, and 
conservative force, in the religion and politics 
of onr day.” As a matter of course, when 
Carlyle stands for Eogland Emerson stands 
for America, and with at least as good a 
right; for, while Carlyle epent his time 
in scolding his age for not possessing cer¬ 
tain hazily defined characteristics the want 
of which was grievous to him, Emerson 
marked himself off as completely, though less 
contentiously, from his countrymen by 
exemplifying in his literary career every 
quality which in the average American citizen 
is conspicuous by its absence. The America 
which Emerson does not represent would 
serve better than Scotland to illustrate the 
extreme development of Western individual- 
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ism, brought to the point at which it is driven, 
in self-defence, to socialise its institutions 
and so revert, with a difference, towards the 
primitive social democracy of China. All 
Mr. Nicol’s references to the United States 
appear to have been written before the pub¬ 
lication of Mr. Bryce’s work; and, as a measure 
of the total absence of concrete details, it 
may be added that there is nothing in them 
which appears to have been re-written since. 

The second volume of the work contains 
three chapters on the political resources, the 
labour interests, and the political action of our 
time. Land, capital, coinage, and taxation 
are dealt with under the first heading in 
the same unsystematic fashion. The chapter 
on the labour interests of our time is some¬ 
what more historical—that is to say, the author 
has consulted various consular reports as to 
the condition of the working classes in different 
countries, though his information is so far out 
of date that he singles out the miners of 
Germany and Austria as an exceptionally 
favoured and contented class, and claims for 
the Swiss Confederation that it affords a 
solitary instance “of harmonious relations 
existing between employers and employed 
without interruption.” Apart from these 
inaccuracies, the author discusses labour as a 
commodity and labour as a legislative force, 
with a commendable recognition of the fact 
that the payment of wages for labour is not 
necessarily associated with the dependance of 
the labourer on his employer, or with a per¬ 
manently low scale of wages. The workman 
who employs himself, as a cultivator of the soil 
or in any other way, is not necessarily better 
off than a workman who receives a money pay¬ 
ment by agreement from other members of 
the community to whom his work is useful. 
Such wages are a sign of the division of 
labour and the complexity of society arising 
where such division is carried to an advanced 
point; but it is just as much open to the 
manual specialist as to the professional man 
to charge a high price for his skilled services. 
The author takes a less independent view of 
the functions of capital, and, therefore, does 
not press his theory of wages to its logical 
outcome; and he does not expect labour legis¬ 
lation to do more than clear away patent 
abuses and leave the field clear for individual 
action and voluntary combination. He antici¬ 
pates, however, that by a judicious reliance 
on “ Time and the Yote,” the whole people 
may in time turn the theory of self-government 
into a reality, and “ on the well-ascertained 
lines of civil equality, national unity, end 
international equity ” establish a cosmo¬ 
politan order as durable and harmonious 
as tint of China, without the limita¬ 
tions imposed by her timid materialism 
and want of imagination. This sanguine 
forecast is so judiciously expressed, that is to 
say, it sums up so justly the hopes that we 
should all wish to cherish, that, in spite of 
its radically faulty plan and purpose, the 
work leaves the reader more in charity with 
its author than is often the case with better 
works. 

Edith Simcox. 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Annotated and 
Accented, with Illustrations of English 
Life in Chaucer’s Time, by John Saunders. 
Hew and Revised Edition, with Illustra¬ 
tions from the Ellesmere MS. (Dent.) 
Evert honest worker in a good cause deserves 
a welcome; and Mr. Saunders’s admiration for 
Chaucer is so hearty, and his desire to win 
fresh readers for the Canterbury Tales so ob¬ 
viously sincere, that he establishes at the 
outset a claim to kindly treatment at the 
hands of all his fellow students. Again, the 
responsibility for the republication of his 
book rests with Mr. Churton Collins, who 
cried aloud that this excellent work should 
be reprinted, rather than with the author 
himself; and before that rara avis, a book 
genuinely “ published by request,” criticism 
is disarmed. So much may be cheerfully 
granted, and yet the words of welcome stick 
in the throat. To begin with, the title of 
Mr. Saunders’s volume is altogether mislead¬ 
ing. We have not here an edition of 
“ Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales annotated and 
accented,” but paraphrases and dissertations 
by Mr. Saunders, linked together by quota¬ 
tions, short and long. In fine, we have a 
book partly about Chaucer, partly of Chaucer 
as seen through Mr. Saunders’s spectacles, 
but of Chaucer himself only bits and scraps. 

The worst of it is that Mr. Saunders 
has let slip a great opportunity. In a graceful 
dedication he acknowledges the aid he has 
received from Dr. Fumivall; and there is 
reason to suppose that had he cared to make 
the attempt we might have had a version of 
the Canterbury Tales modernised under the 
direct supervision of one of the two or three 
living Englishmen who possess a really pro¬ 
found knowledge of Chaucer’s works. For 
such a task Mr. Saunders himself appears to 
have considerable qualifications. Left to 
himself he occasionally trips, and trips badly, 
as when he translates “ hende ” (civil, 
courteous) as “ handy,” and talks of the clerk 
in the Miller’s Tale as “handy Nicholas” 
(p. 438) ; or, again, when he thus misaccentu- 
ates in single quotations two lines which he 
gives quite rightly in their context: 

“ Husband & i at the church-door had she five," 
for 

" Husbands at churchii-dcor she had had five” ; 
and 

“ for rainfe nor thonddr” 
for 

“ [And he ne leftd not] for rain nor thunder.” 

Again, for some of Chaucer’s finer metrical 
effects Mr. Saunders’s ears are deaf Like 
Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary, he thinks the 
Clerk’s 

“ Twenty bookes clad in blak and rede” 
incomplete without a preliminary “ A,” and 
treats in the same way Mr. Skeat’s stock 
quotation about the 

“ Twfinty thousand freids in a route.” 

But when these pitfalls are out of thC way 
the work of modernisation is well and faith¬ 
fully done; and this description of the 
Knight’s Yeoman certainly hits the happy 
mean between pedantry and mere meddling: 

“ A yeoman had he, and servants no mo 
At that time, for him lusti ridfe so; 

And he waa dad in coat and hood of green. 

A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright and keen, 
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Under his belt ho bare 
Well could he dress life yeomsnly: 
His arrows drooped not with feathers low, 
And in his hand he bare a mighty bow. 

A not-head had he, with a brown vie&ge. 

Of wood craft could he well all the us&ge. 
Upon his arm he bare a gay bracUr, 
and by his side a sword and a backUr; 

And on that other side a gay daggere 
Haroesebd well, and sharp as p.; it of spear. 
A Christopher on his breast of silver sheen. 

A horn he bare, the bauddck was of g 
A forester was he, soothly as I guess.” 


This is excellent work; and if Mr. Collins can 
persuade Mr. Saunders to modernise the whole 
of the Tales in this style he will have con¬ 
ferred a real service on his Extension Students 


and all other people who are too busy to give 
a week’s work to master the really very slight 
difficulties of Chaucer’s language, and there¬ 
by gain the rich reward of being able to 
read the Canterbury Tales in all the delightful 
flavour of the original text. Should Mr. 
Saunders, however, be tempted to undertake 
this task, it may be hoped that he will take 
the Ellesmere rather than the Harleian MS. 
as his basis. Its text is certainly not more 
difficult, and the readings almost always 
preferable. To take a trivial instance, it is 
true that Harry Bailey had not yet declared 
his intention of going with the Pilgrims when 
he proposed that the best story-teller should 
be rewarded with a gratuitous supper, but he 
had the intention in his mind; and it is not to 
be believed of the free-hearted host (as in the 
Harleian) that he proposed to his guests that 
the supper should be given at “your aller 
cost,” and did not (as in the Ellesmere “ our 
aller cost”) include himself as a contributor. 
For a really serious slip five lines before this 
Mr. Saunders cannot blame the Harleian. It 
is rather a remarkable fact in connexion with 
the Canterbury Tales that except in their 
Prologues none of the Pilgrims tell us any. 
thing of their personal adventures. The 
subjects of the Tales are almost without 
exception dug from well-known mediaeval 
storehouses, and have no relation to their 
narrators save that of appropriateness. Yet 
Mr. Saunders makes the host bid his guests 
tell their tales 


“Of adventtu&s that them have befall ” 
a reading which surely has no right to dis¬ 
place the 

“ Of aventures that ichilem han befall'* 
with which we are familiar. 

Mr. Saunders’s book has other aspects than 
that under which we have so far been regard¬ 
ing it. In its first part it brings together a 
large amount of illustrative matter, if- order 
to make the status and occupations of 
Chaucer’s pilgrims thoroughly intelligible to 
the modem reader; in the second, there is a 
prose paraphrase filling the gaps between the 
quotations. Of the paraphrase an example 
may be given from where the book happens 
to open (p. 323, the beginning of the Second 
Part of the Squire’s Tale): 

“Their heads were full of fumes, that cause 
dreams of no consequence. They slept, for the 
most part, until it was full day. Canace only 
exoepted. She had been, like women, very 
moderate; for she had taken her leave of her 
father, in order to go to rest, soon after it was 
evening. She did not desire to grow pale, nor 
to appear on the morrow unfit for feasts. She 
Kept her first(5 sleep, and then awoke 
For euoh a joy she in her hearts took 
Both of her quaint^ ring and her mirror, 

That twenty tim& changed her colour. 
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And in her deep, the impression of her 

mirror, die had * ,w ion. Wherefore, ere the 
arm began to glide upwards, she calleth upon 
her mistress beside her, and said she wished to 
get up.” 

At least this is not “ Wardour Street Eng¬ 
lish ”; but the prose comes in rather raggedly 
between Chaucer’s verse, and Mr. Saunders 
shows more skill as a moderniser than in his 
paraphrases. For his illustrations, on the 
other hand, there would be nothing to be said 
but praise, only that at times the cicerone is 
rather long-winded, and we sigh to be allowed 
to look at the next picture. Mr. Saunders’s 
disquisitions are at the rate of a page of 
prose to six lines of the Prologue; and it may 
be questioned whether it would not be better 
for the student to obtain a general acquaint¬ 
ance with contemporary manners from works 
like Browne’s Chaueer’t England or Jus- 
serand’s English Wayfaring Lift in tht Four~ 
Uenth Century, and then read his Chaucer 
an blot, rather than to have his enjoyment 
interrupted by this perpetual commentary. 

Alfbed W. Poixabd. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By 

G. G. Chisholm. (Longmans.) 

Ox opening this book one is struck by the 
practical manner in which the author has set 
about his work ; on closing it the chief feeling 
is that of amazement at the amount of in¬ 
formation he has been able to impart in so 
interesting a manner. Mr. Chisholm’s attempt, 
to which he alludes in the preface, has been 
successful. He has accomplished the task of 
adding an intellectual interest to the study 
of the geographical facts relating to com¬ 
merce; and he has done so without any 
sacrifice of accuracy. This, no doubt, is high 
praise, but anyone wbo takes the book up 
must acknowledge its truth. There is no 
attempt to embellish the bare facts of com¬ 
mercial geography by a picturesqueness which 
usually oonsists in the choice of elaborate 
epithets — the savage, for once, is not 
termed “noble,” and the eye looks in vain 
for descriptions of the beauty of the 
harbours of Sydney or Bio Janeiro. Facts 
and statistics, of which latter there are abun¬ 
dance, are stated clearly and concisely in the 
simplest form; and the interest attaching to 
their recital consists in the connexion existing 
between the one and the other, which Mr. 
Chisholm has sought so successfully to indi¬ 
cate. If we turn to New 8outh Wales, we 
find there a brief explanation of the material 
causes which have conduced to its greater 
progress in recent times when compared with 
Victoria. As the author shows, the wool of 
Australia has had a greater and more stable 
influence in establishing her commerce than 
her gold has had. 

But now let ns look at the general plan of 
the book. It may be roughly divided into 
two parts. The first, about two hundred 
pages in extent, treats of the various agents 
affecting the production, exchange, and distri¬ 
bution of commodities. These range from 
soil and climate to means of exchange, in¬ 
ducting token money. After this come four 
chapters dealing with products dependent 
directly or indireotly on climate, products of 
fisheries, animal products, and manufactured 
articles. Under the first of these headings 


Mr. Chisholm has attempted a subdivision of 
commodities included in it according to the 
various zones in which they are produced. 
In the second part of the book, the various 
countries are passed in review, their climate 
and chief characteristics alluded to in such a 
manner as to betoken the probability of their 
producing particular commodities, which are 
then stated with the addition of the chief 
places to which such commodities are sent for 
consumption, manufacture, or exchange The 
book is thus made to serve two purposes. In 
the first place, it can be referred to for the 
purpose of finding out the chief countries pro¬ 
ducing certain articles and the amounts of their 
production, while in the second place the 
total capacity of each separate country is dis¬ 
played. So far as I know, it stands alone in 
successfully combining these important func¬ 
tions. It can be used as Sherzer’s Hand¬ 
book can be used, while fulfilling with equal 
success the purposes of an ordinary work on 
commercial geography. 

There are two further features which call 
for special notice. The maps included in 
this book are of great interest, indicating 
the connexion between geographical position 
and density of population on the one hand, and 
the development of particular industries on 
the other. They suggest the lesson, which 
is so hard to realise, that history is a Btream 
of closely interwoven tendencies which act 
and re-act upon one another. If we tnra. for 
instance, to the map of the British Isles 
(facing p. 200), we see at a glance the 
enormous density of the population in Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkshire, while the position 
of the ports and the neighbourhood of coal, 
as indicated in the adjoining text, suggest 
reasons for the early growth of both. And, 
again, the careful arrangement of the statis¬ 
tics, and the frequent use of comparison, gives 
a living value to figures which, when quoted 
alone, serve only to cumber the page. 

There can be no doubt about the value of 
this book; and as little about its interesting 
nature. It is admirably suited for the pur¬ 
pose of teaching, and it should find its way 
into the hands of all those who have any 
interest in the trade relations of England 
with foreign countries. Bnt this is not all. 
It deserves a word of praise all its own, be¬ 
cause it is conceived in that truly scientific 
spirit which, dissatisfied with the mere 
enumeration of facts, is always striving to 
penetrate the secret of their connexion, and 
to display them in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

E. C. K. Gonneb. 


NEW KOVELS. 

Applet of 8odom. By M. B rams ton. In 2 
vols. (Walter Smith & Innes.) 

A Trutt Betrayed. By John Tipton. In 3 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Matron and Maid. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Crime of Keziah Keene. By Mrs. Yere 
Campbell. (Ward & Downey.) 

A Modem Delilah. By the Author of “ Bar- 
caldine.” (Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 

The Veiled Picture. By Elizabeth J. Ly- 
saght. (Simpkin Marshall & Co ) 


A Masque of Honour: a Saratoga Romance 
By Caroline Washburn Rookwood. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 

Calf-love is not a very safe subject to take 
as the foundation of a romanoe. We are 
accustomed to regard the tender passion of 
the schoolboy or the undergraduate with a 
smile of amusement rather than with any deep- 
seated concern, and a novel with no more 
powerful mainspring of interest than this runs 
a serious chance f proving a failure. The 
author of Applet of Sodom ha», however, got 
over this difficulty, to some extent, by giving 
to the hero, yet in ttatu pvpillari, the under¬ 
standing and development of a man of thirty; 
while the woman who engages his affections 
is fully his match in inteUeotoal powers and 
force of character. The novel opens with 
speech-day at Harchester School; and Marcus 
Brand, captain of the sixth form and hero of 
the playground, is introduced to Armine Con¬ 
stable, daughter of a famous professor in the 
University of Oxbridge, whither Marcus is 
bound after the summer vacation. It is un¬ 
necessary to say that the intimacy is renewed 
and maintained during the next four years of 
undergraduate life; and the only obstacle to a 
complete rapprochement between the pair lies 
in the fact that Marcus in a moment of 
generous infatuation has pledged himself, on 
tiie occasion of the speech-day above men¬ 
tioned, to Jenny Fermor, a young lady of 
colourless nature and pink cheeks, who oc¬ 
cupies a dependent position in the family of 
Dr. Cranham, headmaster of Harchester. 
The subsequent developments of the story is 
treated with a considerable amount of skill; 
and the narrative not only shows good literary 
execution but a cultured tone on the part of 
the author. Whether the characters include 
any living academical personages in disguise is 
a question which will, no doubt, exercise the 
minds of the inquisitive. 

Fromthedisparaging epithet of “poor pages,” 
ss applied to his own book, we may infer some 
diffidence on the part of the author of A Trust 
Betray id in presenting the work to the public. 
It cannot honestly be said that his novel is 
one of particularly thrilling interest; but 
there is much wore of sterling merit in it, 
coupled with evidence of considerable know¬ 
ledge of the shady side of London upper-class 
life. Whether his description of Mr. Eugene 
Hamilton, secret promoter of bubble com¬ 
panies, is strictly true to life may possibly be 
called in question; but it bears all the outward 
impress of probability, and has, at all events, 
the merit of exciting the reader's interest. 
At the outset of the book we find George 
Chalmers, a rising young artist, rescuing from 
death a young girl who has fainted on his 
doorstep When afterwards we learn that Sir 
Frederick Curtis, a dissipated rood, has been 
left, by his father’s will, guardian to his 
infant half-sister, who shares equally with 
him the fortune he had expected to receive 
in full, it is not difficult to foresee the plot 
of the story, and conjecture its ending. 
Though not devoid of faults, this is on the 
whole a commendable book. 

Matron and Maid is in several respects a 
better novel than the last product of Mrs. 
Kennard’8 pen, which was reviewed by the 
present writer in the Academy of June 22. 
It is true there is displayed the same inability 
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to depict a decently respectable type of hero, 
or to admit that much good is possible in the 
male nature; but there is less of overdone 
description, and an absence of some of the 
painfully objectionable incidents that distin¬ 
guished Landing a Prite, while the action is 
better sustained throughout. In Mrs. Staple- 
ton, a widow of thirty-five, we have a singu¬ 
larly well-delineated picture of a fiery, im¬ 
petuous woman, whose passionate adoration 
of tbe. shuffling hero, Beau Domay, is the 
leading feature of the story, and the direct 
e.use of all complications and catastrophes. 
On the other hand, Dolly, the heroine, a 
pleasing, lovable girl enough, is scarcely 
worthy to be compared with the Norwegian 
maiden of Landing a Prite, either in regard 
to her own personal characteris'ics, or to the 
power exhibited by the author in sketching 
her portrait. Mrs. Kennard may, however, 
be fairly congratulated upon having produced 
a novel of superior type to her last attempt. 

Elaborate explanations of a woman’s lapse 
from virtue, conveyed io such a way as to 
invite oondonation of it, are favourite themes 
with novelists of a certain class. Fortu¬ 
nately, to the healthier-minded among the 
readers of fiction adultery committed with 
the eyes open rema’ns adultery and nothing 
elsp, so that there may saft-lv be prophesied 
for The Crime of Keziah Keene only such 
popularity as books of this class here and 
there achieve for the moment before sinking 
into well-deserved oblivion. Keziah Keene is 
a y ounglady who is left an orphan; and who, 
being introduced into London society under 
the chaperonage of her Aunt Eunice, becomes 
fascinated by the attractions of Paul Fera- 
mors, a violinist, who returns her affection. 
For three or four months the j air lire in an 
atmosphere of rapturous bliss, dreamy ecstasy, 
tins., at the end of which time, discovering 
that Feramors is a married man, she allows 
herself to be persuaded to elope with him to 
the continent, where the usual story is en¬ 
acted, the lover deserting his victim after 
about a year’s enjoyment of her society. 
From this brief outline of tbe plot it will be 
seen that tbe book is mainly a tale of an 
every-day seduction, and nothing else. The 
fact that the i arrative is plentifully embel¬ 
lished with allusions to Paradise and Hell, 
and intoxication of the soul, and all the easy- 
flowing gush which in books of this sort is 
served up in the hope of passing for profound 
metaphysical speculation, does little to raise 
it from the level of commonplace vulgarity 
inherent in the nature of the subject. It is 
an undisputed fact that the qualities of mind 
and character possessed by many a professional 
burglar' might have won honourable success 
for him in any decent walk of life; and it is 
only a pity that the literary free-lances who 
write books of this sort will not turn their 
undoubted talents to the production of some 
more wholesome kind of fiction. 

Critical readers of the first chapter of A 
Modern Delilah will probably be impressed by 
the author’s free-and-easy style of writing, 
disregard for commonplace facts, and lazy in¬ 
difference to grammatical accuracy. “Out 
sprang lleggie,” we read, from a railway 
•arriage, “followed by his collie dog,” an 
animal which would certainly have been rele¬ 
gated to the canine travelling compartment 


on any well-regulated English line. This, 
perhaps, is an unimportant slip ; but the 
sentence, “ This might be accounted for by 
his being of a more affectionate disposition 
and displayed more tenderness towards his 
mother,” certainly requires mending. Then 
on p. 6,1. 33, “ever” should be “never,” if 
the passage is to make any sense at a'l; and 
so on. Nevertheless the story is, on the 
whole, well conceived, and the perusal of it is 
sufficiently absorbing to make us forget the 
trifling blemishes of detail to which attention 
has been called above. The title is sufficiently 
suggestive of the contents. Mrs. McTavish 
Lester is the ordinary fast woman of society, 
with a complaisant husband and any number 
of lovers. She succeeds in alluring within 
her toils Reginald Trevor, the hero, who 
forthwith bt comes her cavalier eerventi, and 
throws over the country rector’s daughter 
who had been the passion of his youth. The 
gradual disillusionment of the errant lover, 
with the discomfiture and death of Delilah, 
forms the subject of a story racily written 
throughout, and in point of quantity, at all 
events, leaving little to be desired. . 

Lovers of the marvellous and supernatural 
have a treat provided for them in The Veiled 
Picture, which is a well-written novelette, 
and, apart from the intrinsic improbability 
of the mystery involved, contains little to 
which exception can fairly be taken. The 
picture which gives its name to the book, 
having been washed ashore from a wreck, finds 
its way into the house of Colonel Ches- 
ham, whose granddaughter, Daffodil, is tiie 
heroine. There is plenty of sensational 
incident in the story. The picture—which is 
represented as endowed with a sort of life, 
being, in fact, one of those goblin creations 
whose only raiton d"Stre is to “frighten 
foolish babes, the Lord knows why”—con¬ 
trives to set the whole household in a frenzy 
of terror; and later on there is an attempt 
made to poison Daffodil by her villain uncle. 
Altogether, within the 160 pages of this 
volume there is sufficient of the marvellous 
and exciting to satisfy the most exacting of 
readers. 

In an introductory note to a Maeque of 
Honor, Mr. Lew Vanderpoole states that the 
publication of this work originated as follows. 
A small gathering of literary men were 
deploring tbe objectionable tendencies in 
modern fiction, a noted critic who was present 
observing that “ On one hand we have didactic 
dryness meted out according to mathematical 
measure, and on the other there is the most 
loathsome realism,” and alleging that the 
want of anything pleasing in the productions 
of the present day compelled him to go back 
to tbe writers of a past generation—Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and others—when he desired fiction he could 
really enjoy. Returoing from the conference 
to his lodgings, Mr. Yanderpoole found on his 
desk the MS. of A Maeque of Honor, sent for 
his approval. Upon perusing it he was 
delighted to find that it lacked all the elements 
which his critical friend had been deploring; 
and that it also abounded with other praise¬ 
worthy attributes, upon the strength of which 
he “ not only advised but urged its publica¬ 
tion.” "With all desire to refrain from anything 
like captious disparagement of New World 
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genius, we are bound to admit that the work 
before us does not in say particular recall to 
mind the great master* above mentioned. It 
has all the appearance of a “maiden effort”; 
and, although the plot is of average merit, 
the action is impeded by the introduction cl 
a host of personages who have no important 
bearing on the narrative. Frequently there 
occur what to Cisatlantic eyes look like 
curiosities of orthography, such as “ neice” 
“holocaust,” “prelimioiaries,” &o. The 
author may do well in the fature, if only she 
esn manage to save herself from her friends. 

J. Babrow Ai.lkh. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

A Short Life of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. (Hatchards.} We cannot pronounce Dr. 
Geikie’s Short Life a success. Tbe preface 
informs us that “ this is a new book, not an 
abridgment, and is written for the multitudes, 
older or younger,” who shrink from a life of 
Christ in two volumes. But this Bhort Life 
oontains nearly 500 closely-printed pages. The 
desire to oonvey useful information interferes 
continually with the course of the narrative. 
The passage on dress on p. 47, beginning; 
“ The dress of the pilgrims was, we may sup¬ 
pose, very much the same as that of the people 
in the Holy Land now,” may be noted as an 
instance of the sort of digression which “ the 
multitudes, older or younger," find dull, and 
which, from the artist’s point of view', seriously 
interferes with the story; and the frequent em¬ 
ployment of the potential mood is another fault 
of tiie same kind. We do not think, then, that 
Dr. Geikie’s life will be repd for its vividness or 
its style; but the student who is seriously 
studying his New Testament will find it of use. 
It is, in fact, a careful abridgment of Dr. 
Geikie’s larger work. It has, however, one 
grave defect oommon to all popular Lives of 
Christ. It does not discuss disputed matters, 
considering, apparently, that such dis¬ 
cussion is out of place in a Short Life. Even 
the history of the Last Supper is told without 
any hint that there is any other account of it 
than Dr. Geikie’s. But if disputed points are 
not discussed, it should be made quite dear 
that they exist. The impression ought not to 
be left upon readers’ minds that suoh a narra¬ 
tive as Dr. Geikie’s is the natural and obvious 
result of a comparison of the Gospels; the 
tentative character of much of the narrative 
ought rather to be insisted on. As soon 
as divines will candidly admit the uncertain 
and fragmentary character of their documents, 
secularist arguments will lose half their sting. 
A popular Life of Christ which does not honestly 
state the uncertainty of many of its oondusions, 
and give some short account of the nature of 
the materials it has employed, is inadequate, 
and leaves undone tbe first things it ought 
to do. 

Bishop Felwyn : a Sketch of His Life mid 
Work. With some further Gleanings from 
His Letters, Sermons, and Speeches. By G. H. 
Cartels. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) Canon 
Curteis’s “sketch” of Bishop Selwyn’s life 
and career is not intended to supersede tbe 
two volumes of the Rev. H. W. Tucker; but it 
adds to those volumes a more full and speoial 
account of the bishop’s work in England, the 
importance of whioh we have only recently 
began to appreciate. Canon Cnrteis observes 
that Selwyn’s return from New Zealand “ was 
felt by many like a blast of fresh and wholesome 
colonial air let in abruptly upon a somewhat 
close and asphyxiating atmosphere of old- 
world precedent and custom ” ; and he points 
out the importance of the bishop’s work in 
bringing about the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
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and in organising mixed diocesan conferences. 
We have soaroely yet realised how important 
these things may become. Bishop Selwyn 
learned in his vast province of New Zealand 
the necessity and the valne of wise and careful 
organisation, and he endeavoured to give the 
English Church the benefit of his experience 
when he became Bishop of Liohfield. That the 
English Church has at last fully understood 
the value of this lesson is best proved by the 
appearanoe of Canon Curteis’s book. It is 
well-arranged and pleasantly written, and will 
not be superseded as the best and handiest 
summary of the bishop’s striking career. 

Sermon preached at Great StaughUm in Memory 
of H. B. Wilton. By R. B. Kennard. (Kegan 
Pan], Trench & Co.} Few reoent thinkers 
among the liberal section of the English clergy 
better deserved some kind of “ In Memoriam ” 
record than the late Rev. H. B. Wilson, who, 
after sixteen years patient suffering, quietly 
passed to his rest in August of last year. Mr. 
Kennard has, therefore, done well in printing 
the sermon which he preached on that ocoasion, 
and adding a preface, which may be described 
as a brief memoir of his friend. Those who 
knew Mr. Wilson personally or through his 
writings (unhappily too few) will not be in¬ 
clined to dispute Mr. Kennard’s high estimate 
of his teaching, as given in the following 
extraot (p. 11): 

" * It is,’ says the late Archdeacon Hare, “ the 

S >at problem of the age to reconcile faith with 
owledge, philosophy with religion.’ No theo¬ 
logian of the present oentnry has devoted himself 
with greater earnestness to the solution of this 
problem than Mr. Wilson, and none has con¬ 
tributed more to what we may humbly believe to 
be an approach to its solution.” 

Mr. Kennard refers his readers to Mr. Wilson’s 
published works as justifying this high claim ; 
but we may add that those who have no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing this will find a very able and 
complete account of Mr. Wilson’s teaching in 
this sermon, with its Preface and Appendices. 

Some Utgent Qtuitions in Christian Lights. 
(Riving tons.) It is becoming the fashion 
nowadays for energetic dergymen to organise 
oonrses of sermons or lectures in their churches, 
and publish a volume containing the best of 
them when the course is over. The fashion 
is to be tnoouraged, because the result is 
usually a much more interesting and readable 
book than the ordinary volume of sermons. 
Some Urgent Questions in Christian Lights is a 
"selection from some Sunday afternoon lec¬ 
tures delivered at St. Philip's, Regent-street,” 
and organised by the Rev. Harry Jones. The 
lectures were "not prepared after any con¬ 
certed scheme,” except that Mr. Jones seems 
to have been oareful to secure only able and 
experienced lecturers. There are fourteen 
lectures in all. Or. Jessopp treats of the 
Monastio Life and its Teachings; the Rev. W. 
Page Roberts of Positivism; the Rev. J. LI. 
Oavies of Training; the Bishop of Sydney of 
Christianity and Socialism ; Professor Mayor of 
Vegetarianism; and the Rev. H. C. Shuttle- 
worth of Contemporary Fiction. The Rev. S. A. 
Barnett, the Rev. C. W. Stubbs, the Rev. J. 
Perceval, and Mr. Jones himself also contribute 
papers. This list of names will show the ex¬ 
tremely varied character of the lectures, and 
the impossibility of criticising them with any 
minuteness. Considered as a course, they are 
fresh and interesting, and admirably adapted 
for the plaoe and oooasion of their delivery. 
The reader of them will find it necessary to sort 
them a little as he reads. He will notice also 
that the lecturers are not all of one min d upon 
all things; but every one of the fourteen leo- 
turea is worth reading as well as readable. 

Present-Day Tracts on Man in Relation to the 
Bible and Christianity. (Religious Tract 


Society.) Tracts on the history of man, 
written to prove that the science of anthrop¬ 
ology in no way dashes with the aocount of 
the oreation in Genesis, are singularly unedify¬ 
ing. It may be conceded at once that the 
soienoe of anthropology has not yet come to a 
dear and definite conclusion on the subject of 
man’s antiquity, but this does not mure the 
acoount of the Creation given in Genesis satis¬ 
factory or even dear. That account must be 
shown to be no allegory and to be reasonable 
before it can be accepted as a scientific state¬ 
ment of the origin of man. Tracts xiii. and ix. 
on man’s antiquity, by Dr. F. Pfaff and Canon 
Rawlinson, are well written and interesting, 
but they do not oonvince us. We fear the re¬ 
ligious publio will read them rather for their 
geological and historical information than for 
their bearing on the trustworthiness of 
Genesis. Dr. Macalister's paper on "Man 
physiologically considered” (No. xxxix.) con¬ 
tains a great deal of information carefully 
arranged; and Sir William Dawson on " Points 
of Contact between Revelation and Natural 
Sdenoe” (No. xlii.) is suggestive and thought¬ 
ful There are eight tracts in the volume, all 
of them carefully written. 

"Thb Fathxbs fob English Rbadbbs.”— 
St. Athanasius. By the Rev. R. Whder Bush. 
(8.P.C.K.) Mr. Bush has already proved his 
capacity as a writer of ecclesiastical biography. 
His task in this short sketch of the life of 
Athanasius is for him a very modest one, but 
he has not been tempted to carelessness on that 
account. We are given a judidous and 
accurate summary of the facts of the life of 
the great Father, with some attempt at an 
aeoount of his writings. Mr. Bash’s volume 
is somewhat stouter than its companions, in 
spite of his efforts to be ooncise, and, in spite of 
his self-restraint in refraining from superfluous 
comment’; but this was inevitable and neces¬ 
sary. Whether Mr. Bush is quite just to Arius 
may perhaps be doubted, but, if not, he errs 
in good oompauy. His work fully maintains 
the excellence of an unusually excellent series. 

Bible Truths and Church Errors. Including 
a Lecture upon John Banyan not a Baptist. 
By William Urwiok. (Fisher Unwin.) Mr. 
Urwick published some time ago a volume of 
Puritan biography, entitled Nonconformity in 
Herts. We notioed it at some length at the time 
(Aoadbmt, August 4, 1884), and have found it 
a useful .book of reference. We cannot help 
wishing that the volume before ns had been of 
the same character. The greater portion of it 
is taken up with theological disquisitions on 
subjects of vital interest, but oonoerning which 
Mr. Urwick has nothing new to tell. All 
persons who take interest in modern theology 
know what is the point of view of a Congrega- 
tionalist minister on such questions as baptism, 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the euoharist. 
Mr. Urwiok has stated once again the Pro¬ 
testant view on these matters, substantially as 
it was held by the Nonconformists of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The only part of the book in 
which we can discover anything new is the 
paper in which Mr. Urwick endeavours to prove 
that John Bunyan was not a Baptist If he 
has not absolutely made out his case, he has, at 
least, raised what most of ub have hitherto 
regarded as a paradox to the rank of a probable 
opinion. In this, as in so much else where the 
strife between the various religious sects of the 
Commonwealth time is concerned, nearly every¬ 
thing depends on the exact meaning which we 
give to the word Baptist. We apprehend that 
Bunyan was in a great measure indifferent to 
those controversies whioh separated the Inde¬ 
dependents from the Baptists, and various 
sections of the latter body from each other. 
Mr. Urwick has added a tabular pedigree of the 
Bunyan family, founded, we believe, on the 


facts garnered in Dr. Brown’s Life. It will be 
found very useful to future inquirers. We wish 
that he had carried the lines, where possible, 
down to the present day. 

The Origin and Development of Christian 
Dogma. By Charles A. H. TuthUl. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) This little book displays a 
considerable amount of research as well as an 
aptitude for philosophical thought. Mr. Tut- 
hill’s aim is to show the evolution of Christianity 
from its dual sources of Judaism and Paganism. 
The book is, however, not free from the con¬ 
structive fancies which so often beset the path 
of the systematic evolutionist, and .is occa¬ 
sionally marred by a too dogmatic tone. To 
take an example, we cull the following passage 
from chap. vii. on “ The Permanence of Dog¬ 
matic Religion ”: 

“ Within the last half century Christianity has 
declined considerably. Thought and culture have 
broken loose from it. Fifty years ago the vast 
majority of the men of letters and science of 
Europe professed some form of it; now only a 
small minority do so, and even this minority is 
steadily growing smaller. We might predict with 
almost absolute certainty that fifty years hence 
hardly a single believer in dogmatic Christianity 
will be found among the leading men of European 
literature and science. Christianity is dying at 
the top ” (p. 161). 

This, it seems to us, is much too strongly put. 
The passage, however, may ba taken as illus¬ 
trative of a hasty induction, a tendency to mould 
foots to suit preoonoeived hypotheses, whioh is 
perceptible in other parts of the book. Mr. 
TuthUl would do well to cultivate a broader 
and more comprehensive spirit. He may use¬ 
fully be reminded that if 3 + 3 = 6, exactly the 
same six-making property may be ascribed to 
4+2 and to 3 + 1. The factors in religious 
movements, as in aU great evolutions, are not 
quite so simple and uniform as he seems to 
think. 

The Heart of the Creeds. By A. W. Eaton. 
(Putnam’s.) Mr. Eaton has here attempted a 
very important task, viz.—to determine, with 
a certain amount of precision, the perennial and 
indestructible elements whioh underUe the ohief 

S ilases of the Chris tain faith. The author is a 
beral and earnest thinker, and his work will be 
useful for that large class of persons who seem 
dismayed at the inroads which modern research 
is making into the traditional Christianity of the 
past. They wUl probably be surprised at the 
considerable amount and undeniable value of 
the salvage 'which thinkers like Mr. Eaton are 
able to secure from what such alarmists deem 
the wreck of Christianity. 

The City of Faith. By 8. B. Bleau. (Elliot 
Stock.) The author of this little work, believ¬ 
ing that faith is the great spiritual desideratum 
of our time, here attempts an exposition of 
what he regards its true origin and operation. 
The book is largely made up of quotations from 
well-known writers connected by the author’s 
comments. These are by no means destitute 
of spiritual insight; but the book, as a whole, 
cannot claim to be original, nor can it be said 
to add much to our knowledge of a subject 
whioh has been so much and so variously dis¬ 
cussed. 

The Worship of Heaven, and Other Sermons. 
By the late D. Trinder. (Kegan Paul, Trenoh 
& Co.) This is a memorial volume, and, there¬ 
fore, in our opinion, above profane criticism. 
The sermons here gathered together may indeed 
be said only to justify their publication by the 
solemn ocoasion that prompted it Apart 
from this, their significance is not great. The 
late vicar of Higbgate was a good and estim¬ 
able, but he was not an original, thinker, nor in 
a»y high sense of the term eloquent. The 
J Bishop of Derry, who furnishes a short 
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memorial preface, has “ spotted ” the most 
eloquent passage in the volume (p. x. note). 

The Inspiration of the Old Testament. By 
Alfred Cave. (Congregational Union.) Prindpal 
Cave has accumulated in this work whatever 
oaa be urged for the traditional view of 
scriptural inspiration. He seems aware that 
he is defending a falling cause, but he argues 
with courtesy and with a considerable amount 
of learning drawn with impartiality from every 
available source. To those who desire to see 
what plea can be made for that side of the 
question, the work may be conscientiously 
commended. 

The Form of the Christian Temple. By 
Thomas Witherow. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark.) By the “Form” ot the Christian 
Temple, Prof. Witherow means the constitution 
of the Early Church. It is the author’s reply 
to Bishop Wordsworth’s generous and com¬ 
prehensive work, The Outlines of the Christian 
Ministry. Both are attempts to ascertain the 
basis on which the differences between Epis¬ 
copacy and Presbyterianism might possibly be 
adjusted. We wish we oould add that the 
professor is the equal of the bishop in sweet 
reasonableness, in ecclesiastical statesmanship, 
and in insight into the essentials of Christianity; 
but we cannot. The tone and temper of the 
work are as narrow and full of prejudice as its 
learning and reasoning are one-sided. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

WE are able to state that Mr. Browning's 
forthcoming new volume is not, as has been 
supposed, a single poem, but a collection of 
short poems. 

In The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, shortly to be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, Mr. 8. B. Gardiner will print, together 
with many well-known State Papers, four hither¬ 
to unpublished documents. (1) The Bill of the 
House of Lords on Church Beform in 1641; (2) 
a proposal for a compromise between Charles I. 
and the English and Scottish Presbyterians, 
made in January, 1647, and forming the basis 
of the alliance which made the second Civil War 
possible; (3) the engagement between Charles 
I. and the Scottish Commissioners in December, 
1647; (4) the Constitutional Bill of the 
first Protectorate Parliament The last of these 
is taken from the MSS. of John Brown, Clerk 
of the Parliaments, now in the possession of 
Lord Braye, at Stanford Hall, who has kindly 
given permission for its publication. Its his¬ 
torical importance is very great, as it gives us 
for the first time the full text of this scheme, 
and thus enables us to form a judgment on 
the conduct of Cromwell in forcing on a dis¬ 
solution, and converting what might have been 
a constitutional into an absolute government. 

The History of Dulivich College is the title of 
• work by Mr. William Young, one of the 
governors of the college, which will shortly be 
published by T. B. Bumpus, of 2, George Yard 
The work, whioh will oonsist of two volumes, 
will be very fully illustrated. It will contain 
not only the history of the College and Picture 
Gallery, but a full account of the place and 
neighbourhood, to which will be added also a 
life of Edward Alleyn, the founder of the 
College, with an accurate transcript of his 
diary from 1617 to 1622, and a history of the 
Fortune Theatre. 

Mb. T. Fishes Unwin will publish on Mon¬ 
day next the first part of The Century Dic¬ 
tionary, edited by Prof. Whitney, of Yale. 
From the prospectus, it appears that the work 
is intended to occupy an intermediate position 
between Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary and The Imperial Dictionary. Like 
the former, it will pay special attention to the 


derivation and history of words; like the latter, 
it will give illustrations and some other fea¬ 
tures of an encyclopaedia. It is hoped to com¬ 
plete the whole work in twenty-four monthly 
parts, which will ultimately form six quarto 
volumes. If this promise is redeemed, it will 
be infinitely creditable both to the editorial 
staff and to the American publishers. 

Messbs. Biohabd Bentley & Son will 
publish, in the course of the next few weeks, 
Lord Wolseley’s Life and Military Career of the 
Duke of Marlborough, with portraits and plans ; 
The Life and Letters of Mary Wolstoneeraft 
Shelley, by Mrs. Julian Marshall, in two 
volumes, with portraits and facsimiles; Mr. 
G. A. Sale’s Autobiography; a third volume 
of Beoolleotions, by Mr. Adolphus Trollope; 
and Mr. W. H. Malloek’s account of his visit 
this year to Cyprus, entitled In an Enchanted 
Island. 

Mb. John Mubbay announces two impor¬ 
tant works ot travel —Among Cannibals: an 
Account ot Four Years spent in Queensland, 
partly among the Aborigines, by Mr. Carl 
Lumholtz, of Christiania; and A Naturalist in 
North Celebes : Zoologioal and Anthropological 
Besearches during some Months’ Besidenoe, by 
Mr. Sydney J. Hiokson, late deputy-professor 
of comparative anatomy at Oxford. Both books 
will have maps and illustrations. 

Pbof. G. G. A. Mubbay, Mr. Jebb’s suc¬ 
cessor at Glasgow, has written a romance of 
adventure, the scene of which is laid in Central 
Asia, with ancient Greeks for the heroes. It 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans, under 
the title of Gobi or Shamo : a Story of Three 
Songs. 

Mb. Gbant Allen has written a “Shilling 
Shocker," The Jaws of Death, which deals with 
a highly sensational incident in a chamber of 
horrors at San Francisco. It forms No. III. 
of the “ O. U. B. Books,” and will be published 
almost immediately. For the same series Miss 
Florence Warden has written a story relating a 
remarkable experience in the life of a hospital 
nurse. It bears the title of Nurse Revel’s 
Mistake. 

Mb. AT.vuEn Fitzmaubice Emo has followed 
up his Irish farce, A Change of Clothes, with 
“ a tale for the burgliog season,” called The 
Clerical Cracksman. Mias E. (E. Somerville 
has desigaed for the story twenty humorous 
illustrations, and it will be published before the 
end of the month. 

Mb. Gabbett Hokdbb’s new book, The 
Hymn Lover, an account of the rise and 
growth of English hymnody, will be published 
on November 1, by Messrs. J. Ourwen & Sons. 

The Qod of the Children; or, How the Voices 
of Nature speak to us, is the title of a new 
volume of “Evenings with the Young,” 
announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mu. E. Feed rsr and Lemaibe has written a 
work on Indian Clubs, and How to Use Them, 
whioh will be issued during the present month 
by Messrs, llifife & Son, with 218 illustrations 
by the author. 

Rambles in Book-Land, which Mr. Elliot 
Stock is about to bring out shortly, is not, as 
stated in the Academy of last week, the work 
of Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams, but of his 
son, Mr. W. Davenport Adams, author of the 
“ Dictionary of English Literature,” “ By- 
Ways in Book-Land,” &a. 

The committee of the Sunday Lecture Society 
have decided that twenty-one lectures shall be 
given, during the winter, in St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, on Sunday afternoons at 4 p.m., 
as in former years. The first lecture, on “ The 
Origin and Uses of the Colours of Animals,” 
with oxy-hydrogen lantern illustrations, will 



be delivered by Dr. ^aj*aI Wallace on 

October 20. This will b° r<J uowed by leotures 
by Mr. John M. Bobertson, Mr. Arthur Niools, 
Mr. C. Cassal, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Prof. Percy 
Frankland, and Sir B. 8. Ball. 

Evkby year we expeot a new issue oi The 
Complete Angler, distinguished by some special 
feature. This time it comes to us from across 
the Atlantic, in the form of an illustrated 
edition (in two volumes, paged as. one), very 
handsomely printed at the Cambridge (U.S.) 
Press, and published in this country by Messrs. 
Macmillan. To some, the principal attraction 
will be the introduction by Mr. James Bussell 
Lowell. But, though this is gracefully 
written, it will hardly satisfy either enthusiastic 
anglers or enthusiastic bibliographers. Both 
of these classes (whioh are by no means ex¬ 
clusive one of the other) will still venture to 
think that the true faith in Isaak Walton is 
confined to this island. And they will be con¬ 
firmed in their opinion by the notes, as also by 
what is osJled “ the Linnaean arrangement of 
the fish.” What oensure oan be too severe for a 
note which gravely informs us that Sir Henry 
Wootton was “eduoated at Winchester School, 
in New Oxford ’’ (p. 430) P or of another 
(p. 427) that omits to say that some part at 
least of Tradescant’s collection of curiosities is 
still to be seen in the Ashmolean Museum. It 
is more pleasing to turn to the illustrations, 
whioh oonsist of etchings and engravings that 
are really illustrative of the text. Many of 
them are exceedingly good representations of 
the fishes described; others are portraits of 
personages mentioned; but the majority are 
original landscapes and sketches by artists 
who, with American faithfulness, have tracked 
the haunts of Isaak Walton on the Lea and 
the Dove. The typography shows what excel¬ 
lent work American printers can produce when 
they abjure stereotyped plates. The edition is 
limited to 500 oopies, for both countries. 

Corrections.— P. 239, col. 2,1. 20 from bottom, 
for “et” read “ot”; last line, for “saue- 
mens” read “sacremens”; col. 3, L 2 from 
top, for “souls” read “soubs.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Tim! new buildings of Mansfield College at 
Oxford have been inaugurated this week with 
three days of festivities and speeches. Many of 
the heads of houses and professors took part in 
the proceedings. Among the representative 
visitors was Prof. Bay Palmer, of Yale, who 
brought with him the diploma of D.D. for 
Principal Fairbaim. 

The rooms in the High-street formerly occu¬ 
pied by Mansfield College have now passed into 
the possession of the Unitarian body called 
Manchester New College, which has moved 
from London to Oxford. Hereafter it is pro¬ 
posed to build a permanent home, probably in 
Holywell Street. 

Mb. F. J. H. Jenkinson has been unani¬ 
mously elected university librarian at Cam¬ 
bridge. Dr. H. Jackson’s rival nomination by 
the ooundl was only made in order to satisfy 
a formality. 

Pbof. Jebb’s introductory lecture at Cam¬ 
bridge, to be delivered on Friday of this week, 
was upon “ The Story of Philootetes in Classical 
Literature and Art.” 

Mb.- T. Case, the newly-appointed Waynflete 
professor of moral and metaphysical philosophy 
at Oxford, was to deliver his inaugural lecture 
on Thursday of this week. 

Pbof. Fbeeman is delivering a course of 
lectures at Oxford this term upon ‘ • The Bayeux 
Tapestry," illustrated with the full-aize repro¬ 
duction of the original worked at Leek in 
Staffordshire. 
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Prof. Seeley is oontuming bis lectures at 
Cambridge on “The European System in the 
Eighteenth Century,” which, it is understood, 
will also form the subject of his next book. 

The oommittee of the British School at 
Athens have offered a studentship of £50 for 
one year, entailing three months’ residence at 
Athens, to be awarded by the University of 
Oxford. 

The Bev. Bobert Barlow Gardiner, editor of 
the Admission Begisters of St. Paul’s School, 
has been for some years past engaged upon a 
similar work for Wadham College, Oxford, of 
whioh he was formerly a scholar. The first 
part, covering the century from the foundation 
of the college in 1613 to the year 1719. is now 
finished,. and will be issued to subscribers 
(through Messrs. George Bell & Sons) on 
December 1. There wifi be a brief introduc¬ 
tion describing the special characteristics of 
the foundation; and an appendix containing 
a plan and an aocount of the ohambers as they 
existed in 1654. 

Several scarce Spanish works from the 
Sunderland Library have reoently been secured 
for Oxford, the curators of the Taylorisn Insti¬ 
tution having acquired, through Mr. Quaritoh— 
besides some rare editions of Spanish poets, 
such as Juan de Mena’s Trezientat Coplat 
(Alcala, 1566), Montemayor’s Diana (Madrid, 
1622), and the works of Juana Tree de la Cruz, 
a celebrated Spanish-American poetess, who 
died in 1695)—the Chronicle of James I. of 
Aragon (1218-76), originally written in Latin, 
and then in Castilian by Bernardino Gomez 
Miedes {La Hietoria del rey Don Jayme de 
Aragon, with portrait, folio, Valenoia, 1584), 
as well as the Portuguese Ohroniole recording 
the achievements of the liberator and founder 
of the Portuguese State, Nuno Alvarez 
Pereira, who died at Lisbon in 1431 {Goronica 
do Cooleetabre [f.e., ConnStable J de Portugal 
Dom Nufialvrtz Pereyra, principiador da caea de 
Braganca, small folio, Lisboa, 1623). Accord¬ 
ing to Brunet this was first printed at Lisbon 
in 1526, and is of the greatest rarity. 

In connexion with the teachers’ training 
syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen will deliver a course of twelve lectures 
this term on “The Theory of Education.” 

The Oxford Magazine for October 16 contains 
an obituary notice of the Rev. W. 0. Salter, 
the last principal of St. Alban Hall—now united 
with Merton College—signed with the initials 
“D. P. C.”; and also a list of freshmen. 
Christ Church takes the lead with 58, closely 
followed by New College with 54 ; then come 
Eeble (48), Non-Collegiate (47), Balliol (45), 
Exeter (38), Trinity (37), and Magdalen (34). 

The Bev. Dr. William P. Dickson, professor 
of divinity at Glasgow, and the translator of 
Mommsen, is also curator of the university 
library, in whioh capacity he has issued 
(Glasgow: Madehose) a Plea for the Increase 
of its Besources. It appears that the total 
sum annually available for the purchase of 
books is only £650, of which £210 is expended 
upon scientific transactions and periodicals. In 
comparison with these figures, Prof. Dickson 
quotes figures showing the much larger 
resources of some of the universities in 
Germany, Scandinavia, and (above all) in 
America. Not anticipating much benefit in 
this respect from the Scotch University Com¬ 
mission, he concludes with an earnest appeal 
to private benefactors, that they should divert 
their munificence from the endowment of 
additional bursaries to the more practical object 
of making the university library worthy of its 
position and the growing demands upon it. 

At a. meeting of the oonncil of Liverpool 
University College, on October 15, Mr. Bobert 
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Gladstone, the treasurer, announced that he 
had received a donation of £500 from Mr. 
Samuel Thompson, of Thingwall. A letter was 
read from Mr. G. B. Bogerson offering to the 
college his observatory and telescope, which 
were accepted with thanks. Prof. Lodge also 
stated that an anonymous donor had placed at 
his disposal £500 for promoting originafreeearoh 
in physioal science. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FAME, WEALTH, LIFE, DEATH. 

What is fame f 

’Tie the sun-gleam on the mountain, 

Spreading brightly ere it flies, 

’Tis the bubble on the fountain, 

Rising lightly ere it dies; 

Or, if here and there a hero 
Be remembered through the years, 

Yet to him the gain is zero; 

Death hath stifled his hopes and fears. 

Yet what dangers men will dare 
If but only in the air 

May be heard some eager mention of their name; 
Though they hear it not themselves, 'tis much the 
same. 

What is wealth P 
’Tie a rainbow, still receding 
As the panting fool pursues; 

Or a toy that youth, unheeding, 

Seeks the readiest way to lose; 

But the wise man keeps due measure. 

Neither out of breath nor base; 

He but holds in trust his treasure 
For the welfare of the race. 

Yet what crimes some men will dare 
But to gain their slender share 
In some profit, though with loss of name or 
health, 

In some plunder, spent on vices or by stealth. 

What is life P 

'Tis the earthly hour of trial 
For a life that's but begun; 

When the prize of self-denial 
May be quickly lost or won ; 

’Tis the hour when love may burgeon 
To an everlasting flower; 

Or when lusts their victims urge on 
To defy immortal power. 

Yet how lightly men ignore 
All the future holds in store, 

Spending brief but golden moments all in strife; 
Or iu suicidal madness grasp the Imife. 

What is death P 

Past its dark mysterious portal 
Human eye may never roam ; 

Yet the hope still springs immortal 
That it leads the wanderer home. 

Oh. the bliss that lies before us 
When the secret shall be known, 

And the vast angelic chorus 
Sounds the hymn before the throne! 

What is fame, or wealth, or life P 
Past are praises, fortune, strife ; 

All but love, that lives for ever, cast beneath, 
When the good and faithful'servant takes the 
wreath. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The October number of the Archaeological 
Review (David Nutt) opens with a second paper 
by Mr. J. B. Boyle upon “The Roman Wall,” 
whioh will have a special interest to those who 
reoently visited Newcastle in connexion with 
the meeting of the British Association. Mr. 
Boyle’s object is of a controversial nature, 
aiming to disprove the main thesis of Dr. 
dolling wood Bruce—that the entire system 
was substantially the work of Hadrian. 
Strong arguments are adduced by Mr. Boyle 
in favour of a composite theory—that the 
stations were the frontier camps of Agricola, 
that the vallum alone is due to Hadrian, 


and that the murus proper was built 
by Severus. Mr. David MaoRitohie has a 
further contribution on the subject of the 
Piets or Peohts, in whom he finds the original 
of legendary dwarfs, fairies, Finns, and 
Fenians. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Auerbach, L. Das Jodeathnm u. seine Beksuaer la 
Preuason u. la den anderen deutsoben Bundee- 
staaten. Bertin: Mebrlng. S M. 

BwjMsoo.O. Voltaire: bibuograpble de sesoeuvres. 
T. A Faria: Didter. 80 fr. 

BiiSJii A* Dm Matfephorlsohe in der dtohiwlflfllinn 
Pbantasie. Berlin: Oaaok. III. SO PL 
Boxsoobkt. Fortune do. Marie Baa-de laine. Paris: 
Plon. 8fr. 60 0 . 

Bbasch, M. Phllosophie u. Pollute. Studien fib. Perd. 

Lassalieu Job. Jaooby. Leipzig: Friedriob. 8 M. 
GOBS', G. System der NattonalOkonoinie. t. Bd. 

Ffnaniwfoensobatt. Stuttgart: Bake. 18 M. 
Dabobhb. J. Le fen A Farinose. Peris: Lib. de la 
Non veils Revue. 8 fr. SO o. 

Fiona. 3 ouraal de. Lt rSvolution de Septembre. T. 8. 
La oapltulatlon; la oammune. Paris: Savins. 
8 fr. so o. 

Gabisb, H. et dales Fbcblxoh. Voyage aux ob&teaux 
biatoriquee des Vosges septentrioaales. Paris: 
, Berger Levrault. is ir. 

Gbus-Didot, P„ at H. Latfillxh. La pelntore 
decorative en Franoe du n* au IS* steals. Paris: 
Motteros. ISO fr. 

Malot, Heotor. Mariage riohe. Peris: Marpon. 
8 fr. so o. 

Rabussoh, H. L'illueion de Florestan. Paris: Oal- 
xnaun Livy. 3 fr. SO o. 

Ron, B. Seines de la vie cosmopolite. Paris: Didisr. 
8 fr. so o. 

Bufbich-Bobbbt. V. L’archlteoture normande au 
n* et 11° elides en Normandie et en Angletene. 
Paris: Motteros 940fr. 

Spbxnubb, A. Der BUdersobmnok la den Saera- 
mentarlen d. frOben ttlttelalters. Leipzig: Hlrzel. 
2 U. 

THEOLOGY, ETO. 

Jossphi. F., opera, edidlt et apparatu oritloo inetruxlt 
B. Nlese. Vol V. De Jndaeornm vetastate slve 
oontraAplonemlibrill. Berlin: Weidmaaa. ilL 
Wussokb. A. Der babylontsohe Talmud in seinen 
baggadlsohen Bestandtheilen ilbera. u. eriaatert, 
f. flalbbd. 4. Abtb. Leipzig: Sobnlse. T M. 

HISTORY, ETO. 

Mass J. Die VitaGregorillX^qaeUeakrittsab anter- 
saaht. __ Berlin: Speyer. 1 M. 7S Pf. 

MoHTaHBamnr. Ant. de. Maloti de lceomomfe 
politique, didte en isis an roy et A la relne, mire 
dn roi. Aveo une lntroduotlon et dee notes par Tb. 
Fnnok Brantaao. Paris: Plon. 10 fr. 

Noalllbs. le dno de. Oent ana de lionbllqae anx 
Etate-Unls. T. *. Paris: Oalmann Livy. 7 fr. SO 0 . 
Publioationbh aus den k. preoeslsoben Steataaroblven. 
40. Bd. Urkundenixtob d. Hoobslifts Halberatadt 
n seiner Blsobute. Hreg. v. G. Robaiidt. 4. TM. 
ISM-1485. Leipzig: Hlrzel. ISM. 

SCHULTZ. A. Das bSUaobs Leben znr Zeit der Min- 
neemger. 8. Anfl. Leipzig: HlrzeL 14 M. 

Wbbbb. H. Zur Gseohlobte der HandelsgeseUeobaftea 
lm Mittelaltar. Naob zlldenrop. Quellen. Stutt¬ 
gart: Stake. 8 M. 

Wbhd*. R Der deutsohe Rsiebstag unter KSnlg 
Sigmund bis zam Bade der Relabskriege gegen die 
Hazel ten. 1410-1481. Breslau: Eoeboer. 8 M, 
60 Pf. 

PHYSIOAL SCIENCE. 

Bbbbbb, W. J. van. Lehrbuoh der Meteordogie f. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEE ETYMOLOGY OF “ NEORXNAWANG.” 

London: October 5,1880. 

The word neorxnawing, used in Old Eogliah 
as the equivalent of the Latin paradisus, is 
usually regarded as of unknown origin. The 
etymological conjectures given by Grein are 
oertainly untenable, and I am not aware that 
anything better has been proposed. I venture 
to offer the suggestion that the primary appli¬ 
cation of the word may have been to the celestial 
paradise (which, indeed, is the sense in the great 
majority of instances); and that it is a con¬ 
traction of a fuller form *nBo-r0hsna wang, the 
Gothio equivalent of whioh would be *nawi- 
ro'hsnB waggs, “ field of the palaces of the dead.” 
The stem natoi-, “dead person,” is represented 
in Old English compounds by neo-, as in the 
words nBo-bed, nBo-s iS, &o. ; and the dis¬ 
appearance of a long vowel in the unstressed 
seoond element of a compound occurs in many 
unquestioned instancesc/. cele, oefst, fylst, 
or# (Sievers, Age. Or. § 43). The sense yielded 
by the proposed explanation may be compared 
with that of wcelheal, “Valhalla.” The Teutonic 
word nawi-z does not, any more than its 
probable oognate mean exclusively 

“corpse.” The wider meaning of “dead 
person ” is fully authenticated. It is true that 
the word *rohsn (P rsAsn)=Gothic r/ihsns (stem 
rdhnsi-), “palace," is not recorded in Old Eng¬ 
lish ; but I do not see that this constitutes a 
serious difficulty. 

Since the arove was written it has been 
pointed out to me that Prof. Kluge, in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift, vol. xxvi. (1883), p. 84, has sug¬ 
gested that the word may be a compound of 
n£o-—nawi-, which partly anticipates my con¬ 
jecture. The seoond element of the compound, 
however, he leaves unexplained. 

Henry Bradley. 


A SIGN USED IN OLD-ENQLI8H MSS. TO INDICATE 
VOWEL SHOBTNE8S. 

Oxford: Oct. 18 , 18 ES. 

I am glad to see that my letter has so soon 
called forth further evidence favourable to my 
view. The instances published bv Prof. Loge- 
man are quite new to me; for he is mistaken in 
thinking that he ever showed me them, or that 
either my letter or my “ dim recollection ” has 
anything whatever to do with any conversation 
I may have bad with him. is a matter of 
faot, the notes whioh I published in the 
Academy of October 5 were made eight years 
ago, when I was preparing my edition of 
Wulfstan for the press; and they would have 
appeared in due course in the second volume of 
that work, had not Prof. Kluge, to whom I 
recently mentioned their existence, asked me 
to send them at onoe to the Academy, so that 
he might be able to refer lo them in his forth¬ 
coming article on the English language in 
Paul's Orundriss der germanischen Philologie. 
And when I stated that I had “ a dim recollec¬ 
tion of having met with isolated instances [of 
the sign in question] el-ewhere,” I was alluding 
to MSS. which had passed through my hands 
in 1880 or 1881, years before I had the pleasure 
of Prof. Logt man's acquaintance. 

Sinoe writing my former letter I have looked 
through some of my MS. copies made in those 
years, with the result that I have found three 
more instances of the use of the sign '—no 
doubt the very instances of which I had “ a dim 
recollection ” — which, as they all occur in 
IPulfstan, ought to have been included in my 
notes in the Academy of October 5. I do not 
understand how I came to overlook them. 
They are: 

genamod on p. 215 of MS. 421 in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. In 


Wulfstan (270, 8) I suggested that the ' denoted 
vowel shortness. 

gelagede (= decreed, ordained) on p. 218 of 
the same MS. ( Wulfstan, 272, 8). 

gdd (— deus) on p. 61 of MS. 419 in the same 
library. The sign is here turned over on its 
side ( Wulfstan , 211, 28, ef, note). 

A. 8. Napibb. 


I “THE ANNUAL REGISTER.” 

; London; Ootober It, 1888. 

The Annual Register is so valuable an aid to 
: so large a body of enquirers in various fields of 
research that I may, perhaps, be allowed—in 
1 no unfriendly or carping spirit—to direct atten¬ 
tion to what I cannot help considering its 
shortcomings of late years. 

It can hardly be denied, I think, that an odd 
' volume of the Annual Register of last century, 
taken up at random, will afford the reader 
more entertainment than one of the recent 
volumes. One misses, in particular, the sections 
devoted to “ Characters ” and “ Miscellaneous 
Essays but no doubt considerations of space 
preclude thepossibility of these features being 
restored. What I am more concerned with is 
the curtailment, or omission, of matters of 
practical everyday value. 

Contrast, for instanoe, that most important 
section, the "Chronicle”—epitomising the 
events of the year—of to-day with the 
‘ ‘ Chronicle ” of thirty or forty years ago. 
Now it is a very meagre and bald compilation 
(almost as brief as the index-like “ Remarkable 
Occurrences” in Whitaker's Almanack ); whereas 
a couple of decades ago it was what it pro¬ 
fessed to be—a genuine “ Chronicle,” sufficient 
in detail to serve the purpose of the enquirer, 
yet so carefully and oleverly summarised that 
no space can be said to have been wasted. 
Moreover, being written both with spirit and 
judgment, it threw an almost priceless sidelight 
upon the habits of the period. I make bold to 
assert that the “Chronicle” in the Annual 
Register of to-day will be praotioally useless to 
the student a century hence. I say “prac¬ 
tically," instead of “ utterly ” useless, because 
it will serve as a kind of guide or index to the 
files of the Times— little else. 

The new series of the Annual Register began 
in 1863; and the preface to the 1862 volume, 
foreshadowing the change, contained the follow¬ 
ing passage: 

“ Independently of its value as a bistory of pablic 
events, both at home and abroad, it preserves in 
its Obronide a record of those incidents of daily 
life which, while they Interest the reader for their 
own sake, serve to illustrate the state of society, 
and the manners and customs of the time. Its 
collection of state papers and public documents 
furnishes a rich mine of authentic materials for 
the use of the politician and historian. In its 
law cases and trials are to be found the emuts 
titibru whioh have attracted the attention and 
riveted the interest of the public during the last 
hundred years.” 

Testing the present by the past, and using 
the 1862 volume as our guide, what do we 
find ? The number of pages devoted to the 
“Chronicle” in that year was 206; in 1888 itwas 
only 63 pages ; in 1887 also 63 pages. In 1862 
space was found for 35 pages of causes cBlebres ; 
in 1888 nil ; in 1887 also nil ; in 1888 exactly 
four and a half lines devoted to the three days’ 
trial of Messrs. 0. Graham, M.P., and Burns 
at the Old Bailey—a case involving the im¬ 
portant question of the right of public meeting 
in Trafalgar Square; in 1888, for days and 
weeks England was excited over the disappear¬ 
ance of “the missing journalist”—an occur¬ 
rence dismissed in the Annual Register in two 
lines. A paragraph of less than five lines and 
a passing allusion in the historical section are 1 
deemed sufficient for “O’Donnell v. Walter”; 
the proceedings before the Special Commission < 


on “ Pamellism and Crime” are dismissed with 
equal curtness. One is almost tempted to 
inquire—is pricis- writing and epitomising a 
lost art ? 

A new development of aeronautics—the Bald¬ 
win parachute descents—is summarily shelved 
in three and a half lines. Not a syllable in 
description of the parachute or explanation of 
its working. In 1887, again, the Lipsktoase and 
the Cass case have a few lines apieoe, so vague 
Mid meagre that the reader in twenty years’ 
time will wonder what it all means. In 1887 
one of the most oold-blooded poisoning oases 
of modem times—the wife-murder by Dr. Cross 
—is entirely ignored; in 1888 two lines mention 
his execution. Will the Maybrick case be simi¬ 
larly disposed of and choked off in the 1889 
volume ? Instances oould be multiplied. 

The political and historical part of the 
Annual Register is so admirably done that it is 
a genuine disappointment to find the rest of the 
work robbed of so many of its old admirable 
characteristics. One misses also the abstracts 
of the finanoe aooounts, import and export 
tables, com and meat averages, the Begii OM 
General’s returns, &c., which used to obviate 
the necessity, when one had his Annual Register 
at his elbow, of turning to blue books and 
similar works of reference. 

The excuse cannot be urged that sacrifices 
must be made here and there in order to keep 
the bulk of the volume within reasonable 
limits; for what do we find P The Annual 
R'gister for 1888 oonsisted of 642 pp.; for 1887, 
571 pp.; while, in 1862, there were 757; and 
in 1855 (whioh I take off my shelf haphazard), 
802. So that the tendency is towards a shrink¬ 
age, not an increase of bulk. 

I oonclude as I began, by assuring the con¬ 
ductors of the Annual Register that my criti¬ 
cisms are well meant. Their difficulties, I 
know, are great; the task of sifting, discarding, 
deciding what shall and what shall not find a 
permanent resting-plaoe in their honoured 
pages, must be well-nigh Herculean. But may 
a reader who, times out of number, has had to 
thank the Annual Register for ready informa¬ 
tion and authoritative gnidance, put in a plea 
for a more copious “ Chronicle,” and a revival 
of that most interesting section headed “ Trials 
and Law Cases ” P Think of the reward—the 
thanks, not only of the present humble 
suppliant, but of posterity! 

D. W. a 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

London: Oot. IS, IS*. 

By the easy prooess of imperfect quotation 
Mr. T. 6 FJannaoile has misconstrued my 
strictures upon the apathy of the Irish publio 
at large in supporting the native literature 
into an attack upon the Gaelio Union. His 
defence of that body is unnecessary and irrele¬ 
vant I am well acquainted with its work. To 
express my appreciation of it would be im¬ 
pertinent in every sense of the word. But if 
Mr. T. 6 FJannaoile holds that the publication 
in the course of some sixteen years of a dozen 
volumes, chiefly reprints, and of the Gaelic 
Journal, is evidence of generous support 
afforded to native studies by the Irish public, 
I can only differ from him. Mr. 6 Fiannaoile’s 
indirect criticism of the Gaelio Union is indeed 
sharper than any I should care to pen. To 
hear him, the Imhfpublic thirst for “history, 
biography, legends, stories, &c., and for cheap 
dictionaries.’’ I am sceptical on this point, 
my scepticism being based upon the foot that 
the Gaelic Union has only brought out some 
three or four works of the classes he mentions, 
and only two of these — one, Mr. Hyde’s 
Tales, of first-rate importance it is true—are 
new works. As for “ cheap dictionaries,” well 
compiled and fairly complete dialect vocabu- 
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lanes are among the *nost pressing needs of 
Irish study. But would they pay ? 

If justification for my remarks were needed, 
Mr. T. 6 Flannaoile’s closing paragraph would 
supply it. The claims of the “ student and 
antiquary ” are mentioned in a way that shows 
bow little the writer appreciates what it is that 
constitutes the supreme interest of Irish speech 
and writ. Jt suis p aye, as the French say, for 
knowing that works of the kind I have in view 
can never be popular ; but is it too much to ex¬ 
pect that Ireland should accord them at least the 
same measure of support as Scotland and Eng¬ 
land P Tet according to my experience such an 
expectation would be wofullyoutof reckoning. I 
venture to think that a patriotic Irishman would 
be better employed in remedying this state of 
things than in resenting criticism, frank it 
may be, but dictated by a sincere and warm 
enthusiasm for every manifestation of Celtic 
genius. 

I cannot imagine why Mr. T. 6 Flannaoile 
should fanoy I am prejudiced against the Irish 
type. If prejudiced at all, it is rather in its 
favour. My interest in the matter is that an 
understanding should be arrived at, and pub¬ 
lishers relieved from the dread of offending one 
or other influential section of interested opinion. 

I renew my suggestion that the question should 
be referred to a committee of experts—consist¬ 
ing, say, of one mediaevalist, one “ modern,” a 
publisher, and a typefounder—whose decision 
should be aooepted as final. As for the boy- 
ootting of Boman type editions I am glad to 
hear there has been a change for the better in 
this respect. The practice obtained four years 
ago, as I know to my cost. I msy add that I 
have found opponents of Irish type as un¬ 
reasonable often as its advocates. 

I gladly turn from matters such as these to a 
new illustration of the light which the early 
Irish literature—the care of which Mr. T. 6 
Flannaoile would abandon to a few students and 
antiquaries—can throw upon the vexed and 
interesting problems of literary history. In 
my Qrail Legend I traced many incidents of the 
North French Arthurian romances to Celtic, 
and more specifically to Irish, sources. Prof. 
Kuno Meyer has now drawn my attention to 
a fresh and most suggestive parallel. The 
loathly damsel of the Conte du Graal, the 
messenger of the Grail-King, has evidently 
borrowed features from the female messenger 
of the oourt of King Conohobor, Leborcham, 
whose portrait, from a tract in the Book of 
Leinster, Prof. Meyer gives to me as follows: 

“ IJgly was the shape of the maiden. Her two 
feet and her two knees were turned backward*, 
her two haunches and her two heels forwards. 
She would travel through Ireland in one day. 
Whatever good or evil was done in Ireland, she 
would relate to Oonchobor in the Orkebrhid at the 
dose of the day.” 

The chief points of interest are two—firstly, this 
Irish “ loathly damsel ” is, at least 160, and pro¬ 
bably 300, years older than the North French 
one; secondly, the Irish presentment is closer to 
that of Wolfram von Esohenbaoh than to that 
of Chrestien. Now, Wolfram asserts that he 
had another French original besides Chrestien. 
That original has disappeared, and its exist¬ 
ence has been oontested. The Leborcham 
pa rallel is one of many features in which 
Wolfram’s account is more popular in tone than 
Chrestien's, and leads me to suspect a French 
source in more direot contact than Chrestien 
with Celtic tradition. 

While on this subject, I may be permitted 
to add that, among the Gaelic tales collected by 
the Bev. D. Machines—which my firm will 
shortly publish—one, at least, presents closer 
analogies to the Grail story than any of the 
Celtic tales I have commented upon in my 
Btudiee. 

Alfred Nutt. 


SHALLOW’S "LITTLE JOHN DOIT OF STAF¬ 
FORDSHIRE.”—2 Henry IV. III. ii. 

8 St. George’s Square, N. W. : October IS, 1689. 

I do not know whether this companion of 
Shallow has been identified in any edition of 
Shakspere; but Harwood, in his History of 
Lichfield, 1807, p. 420, claims that this John 
Djit is either the 

" John Dyott. a civilian and proctor in the list 
of bailiffs of Lichfield iu the years 1558, 1581, and 
1572, or his nephew John Dyott, a brother of Sir 
Biohard Dyott of Lichfield. The Dyotts were a 
well-known Staffordshire family in and before 
Shakspere's day, and they are now represented by 
Colonel Dyott of Freeford Hall, near Lichfield. If 
Doit does not mean a penny or a farthing, it may 
well be a variant of Dyott; and as John Dyott was 
a civilian and proctor, he must have been an 
Inns-of-Court man, and his name may legiti¬ 
mately have been taken as that of 8hallow's 
friend: 

“ 'There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
and blacke George Bare, and Franc it Pick-Bone, and 
IPM Squele, a Cot-sal nan : you had not foure 
such Swindge-bucklers in all the Innes of Court 
againe.’ ” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


blare’s HOUSE AT BRIDGWATER. 

London: Oct. IS, 1859. 

May I, as a Bridgwater man, correct a slight 
error in Mr. Charles Elton’s review of Mr. 
S. G. Jarman’s History of Bridgwater, which 
appeared iu the Academy of October 12 ? 

Blake’s house no longer stands near "the 
old stone bridge.” The old bridge was 
replaced in 1797 by a oast iron one made by 
the Coalbrookdale Company, and tbis was re¬ 
placed in its turn in 1883 by another iron 
structure. The dates are taken from Mr. 
Jarmau’s book. 

Louis T. Bowk. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Buhday, Oct. SO. 4 p m. South Place Institute: “Bnl- 
gaiia,” by Mr. A B. Fairfield. 

4 n.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ Thn Origin 
and Uses of the dolours ol Animals,” by Mr. A. B. 
Wallace. 

MONDAY, Oat. 91,4 p.m. Boyal Academy: “ The Muscles 
of the Human Body.” 1. by Prof. John Marshall. 

5p.m. Hellenic: “An ArobaloGreekLekytbos 
recently presented to the British Museum by Mr. 
Malcolm Macmillan,” by Mr. Cecil Smith; “ An 
Aooount of Beoent Excavations In Cyprus,” by 
Mr. J. A. B. Manic. 

Fjuday, Oot. 95,4 p.m. Boyal Academy:" The Mu'oles 
of the Human Body,” II., by Prat John Marshall. 


SCIENCE. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium libri v. Recensuit 
S. G. Owen, A.M. Accedunt libri Mar- 
ciani et libri Turonensis simulacra. (Oxonii: 
Typographeo Clarendoniano.) 

In the small edition with an English com¬ 
mentary which Mr. Owen published of the 
first book of the Tristia some few years ago, 
he promised a revision of the text of the 
whole five books on a larger and more 
elaborate scale. This promise he has now 
fulfilled in the finely executed volume just 
issued by the Clarendon Press. To begin 
with a point which all scholars will now 
admit to be of primary importance: the 
collotype facsimiles of two MSS.—the Mar- 
eianus at Florence and the Tarooensis at 
Tours—are sufficient by themselves to ensure 
the interest of all who care not only to 
compare the printed variants of MSS. as 
recorded in the apparatus eritious, but to 
study the actual forms of the letters in which 
two scribes, presumably in different countries, 


and one certainly French (for the exquisite¬ 
ness of the writing and the general finish of 
the Turonensis are unmistakably French) 
have, at an inter al probably of at least 200 
years, transmitted to us the lugubrious verses 
of the exile of Tomi. The Tours MS. it was 
my happiness to first bring into notice, as I 
used it for my edition of the Ibis, published 
in 1881; and the photograph has succeeded 
very well in reproducing the psge selected, 
though it gives only a faint idea of the fine¬ 
ness as a whole of the MS., and none of the 
curious and predominantly serpentine or dra- 
conine character of the illuminations which 
so groatly help in fixing the date at which it 
was written. The other photograph brings 
before the reader an even more interesting 
codex; for the Marcianus is not only oar 
purest source for tho Tristia, but is also our 
best authority in the Nux and the Medieamina 
Faciei. It was Mr. Owen’s careful examina¬ 
tion of this MS, marked by him L, which 
gave such a value to his former little volume; 
and nothing in the present elaborate work is 
more likely to make it widely read and 
minutely studied than the collation, here 
published, for tbe first time in its entirety, 
of this, the most uncorrupted source of the 
text of the Tristia. The collations of L by 
Merkel and Riese were imperfect, and not 
quite reliable; that of Wilamowitz, who 
examined tbe MS. for his edition of tho Nux, 
and lent some excerpts from tho Tristia to 
Tank, as also that of Ehwald, and another 
used by Guthling for bis edition, were all 
partial. I have attended to nothing so 
minutely as this point in Mr. Owen’s volume, 
and would signalise it as conferring upon the 
work a value of the very first importance, 
for which he deserves the gratitude of the 
numerous Ovid readers who cannot travel to 
foreign libraries and examine the MS. with 
their own eyes. 

A noticeable feature in this edition is the 
relegation to the end of the volume of the 
numerous and, alas, too often valueless, con¬ 
jectures of previous critics! Only when a con¬ 
jecture is certain, or admitted into the text by 
the editor as sufficiently probable to have 
come from Ovid, is it allowed a place in the 
apparatus criticus. This plan has been fol¬ 
lowed, also, by the editors of the later 
volumes of Ritschl’s Plautus, greatly to the 
advantage of Plautine students; and, on the 
whole, it is in many ways a gain. I say on the 
whole, for the trouble of referring to the ap¬ 
pendix to see what has been done for any 
doubtful or corrupt passage somewhat counter¬ 
balances the advantage of simplicity thus 
gained for an apparatus criticus iu which 
only MS. readings are exhibited. 

The MSS. collated are very numerous in¬ 
deed. The table oa p. oxi. numbers them at 
thirty-nine. This is exclusive of the deflora¬ 
tions, or MSS. containing excerpt*, of whioh 
there are seven, and early editions, of 
which there are fourteen. Fortunately, in a 
large part of the Tristia we have the safe 
guidance of L ; but I confess to a slight 
sense of perplexity when L fails ns, for no 
other MS. can claim an equal authority. 
Tet, on the whole, there is great perspicuity; 
while, from its extent, it may be said that no 
passage, however obscure, will need the sup¬ 
plementing which a less comprehensive ap¬ 
paratus criticus makes necessary. And what 
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an infinity to be learnt from the MS. varia¬ 
tions ! I can think of no better introduction 
to the “ art of conjectural criticism as based 
on MS. divergences ” than a thorough-going 
study of the variants of these MSS. They 
have proved to me of the greatest value in 
correcting other Latin poets similarly or 
identically corrupted; and I venture to 
believe that many others will turn them to 
the same account. 

Mr. Owen gives his view of the inter¬ 
relation of his MSS. in a special chapter, 
which should be carefully studied and weighed 
before the critic pronounces on any passage. 
He himself, wherever L is preserved, bases 
his reading, so far as is possible, on that; 
but it happens not seldom that L, either from 
erasures or other causes of depravation, is an 
inadequate guide, and only serves as an out¬ 
line to assist the critic in choosing among the 
other MSS. Most laudable is our editor’s 
scrupulousness in distinguishing the minus 
prime of L from the later corrections or addi¬ 
tions. So far as the reconstitution of Ovid's 
text depends on this one codex, the student 
will find nothing has been omitted by Mr. 
Owen. 

Among the other chapters which deserve 
special mention are those on the title “ Tris- 
tia”; on the recensions made of them from the 
earliest time; on the orthography of certain 
words; and the chapter headed “Yindiche.” 
Those who would estimate Mr. Owen’s claims 
as a Latin scholar will do well to read this, 
as it discusses many of the most disputed 
lines, and explains the editor’s view about 
them. 

The Auotores st Imitators* have very wisely 
been banished to the end of the book. Thii 
is, in my opinion, the most unprofitable of all 
the lines in which Latin philology can exer¬ 
cise itself. It seems, indeed, to be specially 
Austrian; and there is nothing I deprecate 
more than the hours of study which some 
very eminent scholars of that country con¬ 
descend to lavish on this unprofitable depart¬ 
ment of labour. Labour it is, nay drudgery, 
not interesting to the ordinary reader, soon 
distasteful even to the professed scholar—a 
thing to be avoided (except, perhaps, in some 
very few exceptional cases) by any except 
the most mechanical type of philologers. 

I subjoia one or two suggestions which 
occur to me in reading books ii.-v. I hope to 
publish a more detailed paper in Hsrmathma 

ii. 79 read— 

Carmina ne nostris ts is nenerantia libris 
quae and is seem interchanged in Manil. 
v. 94. 

157. The erasure in L is not adequately 
represented by Owen’s reading qua ts tuta. 
I suggest quae ts st tuta. 

413 Possibly—Iunxit Aristides Milesia 
crimina ssxtum. I reserve explanation- 

449. Fallere custodes damnum docuisse 
fatetur. 

iii. 1.63. For cspere read peperere. 

iii. 5.47. dixi uslata read dixius slata. 

iv. 4.63. dimioat ira of /, perh ps, is a 
corruption of Sintica terra. 

Robinson Ellis. 


THREE BOOKS OH KANT. 

Im. Kant* Kritik der reinen Vernunft. 
Mit Einleitnng and Anmerkungen herausgeRe- 
ben von Dr. Erich Adickes. (Berlin.) For 
the small sum of three shillings Messrs. 
Mayer & Muller of Berlin offer a new edition 
of Kant’s chief work, edited with introduc¬ 
tion and notes by Dr. Erich Adickes of Kiel. 
A well-printed volume of 723 pages gives the 
text of the second edition, with a notice in the 
body of the work of all minor but material 
variations form the first edition, and with the 
more extensive variants on the Deduction of 
the Categories and the criticism of Rational 
Psychology relegated to an appendix. Pages i.- 
xxvii. prefixed give a statement of the plan 
of the edition and a brief intrductory sketch 
of the editor’s idea of Kant’s aim and of the 
literary method by which it was carried out 
As regards the text, Dr. Adickes has produced 
what will probably be the most useful edition 
yet published. He has, like Erdmann and 
Kirchmann and Hartensteio, but unlike 
Kehrbach and Rosenkranz, followed the 
text of the seoond edition as the expression of 
Kant’s maturer view. In marginal summaries 
be has condensed the purport of the suooessive 
paragraphs, and added footnotes explanatory 
and critical. The text has been subjected to a 
careful revision to eliminate the many mis¬ 
prints which Kant’s culpable recklessness left 
in the successive editions. Some of these cor¬ 
rections savour of the schoolmaster’s pedantry; 
and at least four of them, for which the editor 
takes credit as first discoverer, had already 
been made in the edition of Rcsenkranz and 
Schubert. Dr. Adickes is by no means a 
blind admirer of Kant, aud deals with his per¬ 
formance almost as trenchantly as a severe 
tutor with a pupil’s exercise. In a previous 
essay (‘ 1 Kant’s Systematik ”) bebad tried to show 
how Kant allowed himself to mar the sim¬ 
plicity and compactness of his idea by accom¬ 
modating it to the Procrustean bed of the 
old scholastic terminology of the Wolflan sys¬ 
tem ; and many of the notes reiterate the 
proofs of this assertion. He now illustrates, as 
oooasion offers, a view that Kant’s Kritik, far 
from being the work of one short period 
of four or five months, is a construction which 
includes materials from different years. To a 
“short outline,” embodying the salient and 
characteristic innovations of doctrine, there are 
subjoined and conjoined various passages on 
partially independent topios belonging to pre¬ 
vious years ; and in it are introduced other 
developments called for by the architectonic 
interests of the system. It is only by some j 
hypothesis like this that we oan, according to 
Dr. Adickes, reconcile and explain those de¬ 
fects of arrangement, repetitions, contradic¬ 
tions, and other faults of style and matter, 
which have been so often notioed by critics. 
Kant having become a classic, must submit, it 
seems, to be treated as such ; and he now 
appears as the somewhat careless redactor of 
essays and studies of his own, separated from 
each other by an interval of several years. In 
the one Kant of the Kritik we have a rather 
loose and unsatisfactory union of several 
Kants, writing from differing standpoints. 
Such a view leans to exaggeration ; but it serves 
to bring into relief the fact that the Kritik re¬ 
veals itself to dose perusal as a work in whioh 
the main line of argument is constantly 
obscured and crossed by other paths along 
other levels of thought, and in whioh, there¬ 
fore, if we stick to verbal criticism, we may 
land ourselves in a hopeless quagmire. And if 
this be so, it suggests that a cursory study of 
Kant, derived from text-books and histories of 
philosophy, cannot be of any real use, and will 
convey more erroneous impressions than usually 
flow in the case of other thinkers from resort¬ 


ing to this contrivance. A prolonged and 
minute study, such as is given to Plato and 
Aristotle, is the least that he deserves. And 
for this, Dr. Adiokes’s edition oan be recom¬ 
mended as a valuable aid, hypercritical per¬ 
haps, but suggestive, supplementary to tbs 
careful English work of Messrs. Mahaffy and 
Bernard. 

Lost Blotter axis Kants Nachlass (“Loose 
Leaves from Kant’s Remains ”), communicated 
by R. Reioke, Part L (Konigsberg), is a con¬ 
tribution to the history of Kant's intellectual 
development from a scholar who has done much 
for the publication of the Aneedota of the 
Konigsberg philosopher. In the autumn of 
1878 there was offered, among other articles, for 
sale at a charitable bazaar at Dantzig a small 
packet of papers professing to relate to Kant 
Through the intervention of Dr. Msnnhardt, 
the folklorist, the University Library of 
Konigsberg acquired a few of these papers, in¬ 
cluding four letters and four larger manuscripts 
in Kant’s hand, the oldest of which seemed to 
be the original draft of the essay sent in com¬ 
petition for the prize offered by the Berlin 
Academy in 1763. Of the said papers, which 
had formerly been in the possession of a Dr. 
Duisburg—a hearer and admirer of Kant’s—Dr. 
Reioke now publishes in pp. 5-49 the four latter 
manuscripts, along with ten others from the 
same collection not acquired by the library. 
For the most part, they belong to the years 
1770-80, and may be regarded either aa 
material preparatory to his great work, or not s 
intended for use in lecture. On one of them (p. 
24) a list of daily requisites betrays its insertion 
in his years of decay. The larger bulk of the 
papers inoluded in these “ Loose Leaves,” 
however, belong to a collection acquired in 
earlier years, chiefly by way of gift, by the 
library, and calendared by Schubert in 
thirteen bundles at the time he was engaged in 
preparing the oolleoted edition of Kant's works 
(1838). Of these thirteen, the present volume 
prints four, lettered A, B, 0, D. Thom in A, 
mainly mathematical and physical in o intents, 
comprise papers ranging between 1755 and 1795 
—nearly the whole of his publio career. The ' 
bundle marked B contains mainly papers re¬ 
ferring to the subject of the Kritik, and dated 
about 1780. Bundle C is of more varied com¬ 
plexion. Its earliest papers belong to lecture- 
notes on Baumgarten’s metapbysic (for 1756 
probably), while the latest dates from 1798. 
Between these lie the rest, several of whioh | 
reply to attacks made on his doctrines or their 
supposed tendenoy, e g., Schiller's criticisms on 
his ethics in the Thalia (1793), Eberhard's 
articles in the Philosoph. Hagai, Qarve, and 
others. The D bundle is the most voluminous, 
and embraces as wide a range as the preceding. 
Several pages deal with his defence against the [ 
misunderstanding of his views as a mere re¬ 
newal of Berkeleian idealism, with the general 
problem of metaphysics, with the misconcep¬ 
tions attaching to freewill, outlines for a pro¬ 
jected essay on the progress of metaphysior 
(1793), and very largely the metaphysical prin¬ 
ciples of science. The two papers occupying 
the last place in this bundle ore on the earth's 
diurnal rotation (1752) and on optimism (1751), 
papers projected in answer to subjects proposed 
by the Berlin Academy. The work of decipher¬ 
ing—which, in the case of the earlier MS9., was 
peculiarly difficult — has been done with Dr. 
Reicke’s usual conscientious fidelity, and to his 
erudition are farther due a number of biblio¬ 
graphical notes. The little book should find a 
place in every library of Kant’s works. 

The second edition of Kant’s “Theory of 
Experience” (Theorie der Erfahrung), by Prof. 
Hermann Cohen (Berlin), has more than 
doubled the extent of the first. Among 
the additions are about eighty pages of 
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historical introduction, and a much ampler re- 
ferenoe to the modem disoossions on the oritical 
questions. Cohen’s work stands in need ot no 
commendation. It is only doing him mere 
justice to say that he is one ot the most 
thorough and suggestive expositors of the 
Kantian system. 

W. Wallace. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A LARGE and detailed drawing of the Milky 
Way—upon whioh Mr. Otto Boeddicker, of the 
Birr Castle Observatory, Parsonstown, has been 
oooupied for the last five years—is at present 
on view at the rooms of the Boyal Astronomical 
Society. Burlington House. An explanatory 
note will be read at the next meeting of the 
society in November. 

The next annual meeting of the Mineralogical 
Society will be held in the apartments of the 
Geological Society, Burlington Honse, London, 
on Tuesday, November 5, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. W. H. Dalton, formerly of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey, has rendered a service to 
geologists and chemists by compiling a Biblio¬ 
graphy of the Mineral Waters of Great Britain. 
This list, baaed upon one prepared some years 
ago by Mr. W. Whitaker, contains the titles 
of some 300 works. Those who are in the 
habit of regarding our spas as neither numerous 
nor important will be surprised to learn that 
the subject has so copious a literature. The 
work is reprinted, with additions, from the last 
report of the British Association. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The many English admirers of the late 
Theodor Senfey will be glad to bear that a 
collection of bis Minor Writings has been made 
by his favourite pupil, Prof. Bezzenberger of 
Konigsberg. It will be in two volumes, of 
which the first—containing also a sketch of 
bis life—will be published immediately, by 
Beuther, of Berlin. 

A valuable little book on The Cradle of the 
Aryans has been published by Prof. Bend all 
(Macmillan), to whioh we would draw the 
attention of all who are interested in the origin 
or early history of the Aryau race. The 
author sums up the arguments that have been 
advanced by the advocates respectively of an 
Asiatic and a European birthplace, criticises 
them very impartially, and adds some pertinent 
arguments of his own. The conclusion to 
which he comes is that of Penka. The portion 
of the white race to which the Indo-European 
languages properly belong had, he concludes, 
its first home in Southern Scandinavia, and is 
best represented by the Swedes and Norwegians 
of the present day. 

We may also mention an article in the Revue 
Critique for October 7, in which M. Salomon 
Beinaoh reviews Father Van den Gheyn’s re¬ 
cent pamphlet on the subject— L' Origine Euro- 
pdene dee Ary as. (Paris: Bureaux des “ Ann ales 
de Philosophic Chrdtienne.”) Father Yan den 
Gheyn summarises the disoussion from the 
point of view of the old theory—that the 
original home of the Aryans was in the basin 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes. M. Beinach is 
equally opposed to the views of Penka, Sayce, 
and Rendall, but he carries his scepticism so 
far as to admit only (with Max M filler) that 
the spot to be sought for is “ somewhere in 
Asia.” 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner the 
Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society for 1888, containing brief abstracts 


of the papers read during the year; and also, 
as part 2 of vol. iii. of the Transactions, “ Notes 
on the Spiritns Asper in Greek,” by Mr. H. D. 
Darbishire, of St. John’s, in whioh he attempts 
to formulate a number of rules for the presence 
of the hard breathing in Greek words, and 
incidentally suggests some novel etymologies. 
Three several iodexes assist in rendering this 
highly condensed paper easy of consultation. 

Correction .—In Mr. Whitley Stokes's second 
instalment of “ Notes on the Annals of Ulster,’’ 
in the Aoadeut of October 0, 1889, p. 224, 
col. 3,1. 9 from bottom, for "smallness,” read 
“ thirst ” (O’Ol.). 


FINE ART. 

A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. New Edition. Revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. Bohn’s Artists’ 
Library. (Bell.) 

Since art historians have made it their task 
to devote all their labours to particular 
branches and to become specialists in the 
field of research, there is not much chance 
that any one of them will soon take upon him¬ 
self the burden of compiling a concise history 
of pointing. The public, however, whose 
interest in the history of the fine arts has of 
late become very general, naturally has a 
desire to become acquainted with those pro¬ 
minent facts and figures in the history of 
painting about the trustworthiness of which 
there is no dispute. To satisfy these wants 
it has become desirable to republish some of 
the earlier books treating of this subject, and 
among these the handy volume of Mrs. 
Heaton has special merits. 

Within the limits of little more than 400 
pages the history of painting is brought down 
from the earliest times to our own days. The 
first chapter, on Egyptian and Asiatic painting, 
is naturally the briefest of all. In this, as 
well as in the following chapters on classical 
and early Christian painting, the author, who 
had evidently consulted the best authorities, 
has succeeded in condensing the materials 
within moderate limits; but ample spaoe is 
awarded in the following chapters to the 
history of painting in Italy. The deficiencies 
in statements of detail, whioh had become 
antiquated since the publication ot the first 
edition, have been carefully corrected by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, who has also occasionslly 
introduced into the text additional informa¬ 
tion when required. His numerous but 
short explanatory foot-notes will be of special 
service to the reader in this chapter, and also 
in the following chapters on painting in 
Spain, Germany, the Netherlands, France, 
and England. They chiefly refer to well- 
known pictures in public museums. The 
concluding note on the Engli-h school, which 
has been added by the editor, deserves to be 
specially noticed It contains an account of 
William Blake, D. G. Rossetti, Fred. Walker, 
and many others who had not been noticed 
in the first edition. Another useful addition 
is the chronological list of painters at the end 
of the volume. The full index of names and 
places will prove very serviceable to those who 
may make use of this handbook as a travelling 
companion in galleries, museums, and churches 
at home and abroad. 

J. P. Richter, 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
A fund is being raised to defray the ex¬ 
penses of excavations on the Cairo Mounds. It 
is proposed to cut through one or more of those 
outside Fostat (Old Cairo), as being the most 
ancient part of the city, the objeot being 
archaeological research relating to the early 
period of the Arab conquest of Egypt. The 
services of Count d'Hulst, who is now super¬ 
intending the excavations at Bubastis for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, will probably be 
secured for the proposed work. Corbett Bey, 
private secretary to the Khedive, who has made 
a special study of the topography of the Cairo 
of Magrisy, has offered valuable suggestions as 
to the locality which should be selected. Sub¬ 
scriptions will be received by Mr. B. 8. Poole, 
Keeper of the Coins, British Museum. 

Messrs Cassell & Co. have in the press 
A Primer of Sculpture, by Mr. E. Rosooe 
Mullins. 

Next week aN exhibition of pictures and 
drawings of birds, by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, will 
be opened at the Fine Art Society’s rooms in 
New Bond Street; and, also, Messrs. Cassell's 
exhibition of original drawings of " Tbe Pio- 
turesque Mediterranean” at the Polytechnic, 
Begent Street. 

The twelfth annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Sooioty of Painters in Water-Colours, 
together with an exhibition of works in blaok- 
and-wbite aud pastels, will open at Glasgow on 
Monday next, October 21. 

The first general meeting of the Hellenio 
Society in the new session will be held at 22 
Albemarle Street on Monday next at 6 p.m. 
Mr. Cecil Smith will read a paper on “An 
Archaic Greek Lekythos recently presented to 
the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan; 
and Mr. J. A. B. Monro will give an aocouut of 
recent excavations in Cyprus, and exhibit some 
of the objects found. 

In All Saints Hall, in connexion with Mr. 
Street’s—or should we say Mr. Bandall’s? 
—famous church of All Saints, Clifton, there 
has been opened this week an interesting 
miscellaneous exhibition of objects of art. A 
catalogue has been carefully prepared by 
Mr. Forster Alleyne. There are some five 
oil pictures by such acknowledged masters 
as Andrea del Sarto and Murillo, Ter- 
burg, and Gerald Dow. Among the draw¬ 
ings—lent by Mr. Antony Gibbs — there is 
one of Dewint’s favourite subjeots, a view near 
Linooln, and Turner’s exquisite "Exeter,” 
engraved, we believe, in tbe England and Wales 
Series. There is also a collection of old plate, in 
addition to valuable miniatures, and some fine 
china — Sevres, Chelsea, Worcester, Crown 
Derby, and other fabrics; but it will not be 
surprising to find that this loan exhibition is 
especially rich in examples of fine lace and 
ecclesiastical embroidery, the Dean and Chapter 
Sarum, the Dean of Wells, the Dean of Lioh- 
field, and others, havingcontributed from their 
stores. Sir Edmund Elton—whose practical 
interest in art is very well known—gave an 
address at the opening of the exhibition last 
Monday; and, to-night and on Monday next, 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore will address audiences 
on “ Turner ” and “ The Revival of Etching. ’ 

In the course of the excavations now going 
on benea'h the Guildhall Art Gallery, the 
foundations of the anoient chapel, built in the 
reign of Henry VI., have been disclosed. Tbe 
walls are of Kentish rag and rubble. In the 
trenches dug to reach the maiden soil Roman 
tiles have been found, whioh point to Roman 
remains having existed there prior .to the ereo- 
tion of the Guildhall itself. They also explain 
to some extent the presence of the alabaster 
head which, with other objects, is preserved in 
the museum. 
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THE STAGE. 

STAGS NOTES. 

Miss Janet Achurch and Mr. Charles 
Charrington have arrived in Australia, and 
have made—we hear—their first appearance at 
the theatre. The piece selected for the occasion 
was “ The Doll’s House." Nor, whatever may 
be the faults of the piece itself, is the choice 
surprising, seeing that this play was the first 
in which Miss Aohurch obtained in London 
what may be called anything like unanimity 
of critical praise. 

Me. Wilson Barrett— who, with Miss 
Eastlake and Mr. George Barrett and the 
London oompany, are, at present, at Boston, 
Massachusetts—will probably not be seen again 
in London until September next, when what 
will be practically a new theatre in Wyoh 
Street, Strand, will open under his manage¬ 
ment. We shall rejoioe to know that Mr. 
Wilson Barrett is again the possessor of a 
theatrical home of his own. Whoever may 
have gained, it is quite clear that the public 
has not gained, by his departure from the 
Prinoess’s. Did we ever think that it would ? 

At Toole’s Theatre, Mr. Glenny, Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, Mus Helen Forsyth, and Miss Yane 
Feathers tone, have appeared in a light comedy 
entitled “ The Bungalow.” It is by Mr. F. 
Homer, and is received with approval. 

Mr. Willard's far too courageous attempt 
to perform so exacting a character as that of 
Blenkamin “ The Middleman ” in the afternoon 
as well as at night has had to be discontinued. 
He finds it too neat a strain upon his voice, 
and will henceforth confine himself to the 
evening performances. 

If a member of the company of the Comidie 
Frangaise is eminent, ana at the same time 
rebellious, there will be more quarrelling and 
more talk over his affairs than if he were a 
leader of an opposition, willing to disestablish 
a Church, or to alter the polioy of nations. 
Sarah Bernhardt was quarrelled over; the 
susceptibilities of M. Delannay had to be con¬ 
sidered. Now, Paris is, as it were, rent 
asunder by "the question of M. Coquelin.” 
Is he to come back to the Fraugais, 
after his escapades, his unlicensed tours, 
his various defiances of the authorities in 
the Bue Bichelieu; and are things to be as 
they were? Not if M. Mounet-Sully knows 
it — it seems. He has been obedient and 
faithful He has never gone away to make a 
fortune in America, where he is confident that 
one awaits him, should he but seek it. These 
disputes suggest the question whether the close 
limitations of a guild like that of the Comedie 
Frangaise—where everybody is supposed to 
think of his art in the first place, and of his 
fortune only in the seoond—are really, in their 
nature, suited to an age in which nearly every 
first-rate actor wishes to dominate over his 
brethren, and scoffs at emoluments which are 
only equal to the inoome of an average bishop. 


MUSIC. 

TEE LEEDS FESTIVAL. 

(Second Not’ec.) 

The Thursday morning programme included 
three works, ail of great interest but differing 
widely in character. The first was Bach’s 
Church Cantata, “God’s Time is the best,” 
suppossed to have been written in 1711 in 
memory of the rector of the Weimar school. 
Though an early work, it is one of great power. 
The performance was a good one. The basses 
sang splendidly in the "set in order” move¬ 
ment specially allotted to them; and in the 
following chorus the rich, pure tone of the 


sopranos gave special charm to the expressive 
“ Yea, come, Lord Jesus ” phrases. Sohubert’s 
Mass in E flat—his last and greatest—was 
magnifloently interpreted. For the first time 
the choir sang in a manner worthy of its 
reputation, though we cannot consider it equal 
to those of the two preceding Festivals. The 
solo parts were effectively rendered by Miss 
McIntyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Piercy, Iver McKay, and Brereton. Handel’s 
" Aois and Galatea ” gave the chorus an easy 
chance of distinguishing themselves. Miss 
McIntyre and Mr. Piercy were much applauded 
for their solos. 

In the evening the second of the novelties 
came to a hearing. This was “ The Sacrifice of 
Freia,” a Cantata by Dr. W. Creter, organist of 
the Parish Church of Leeds. The libretto is 
by the late Dr. Hueffcr. The worshippers of 
the goddess assemble on May Day in a forest, 
bringing with them offerings ; and the praises 
of Freia are sung by maidens and warriors. 
The poem, in rhymed verse, is perhaps one of 
Dr. Hueffer’s best achievements. It should be 
mentioned that be had intended it only as the 
first of several scenes ; death prevented the 
completion of his task. Dr. Creser’s music is 
unsatisfactory; but we cannot help think¬ 
ing that with less desire to escape the 
oommonplace he might have produced some¬ 
thing far better. There is a certain amount of 
imagination and good feeling in the Cantata; 
but the music is restless and patchy, and the 
composer’s evident admiration for Wagner has 
led him into sundry extravagancies. The work 
was well-performed, and the composer was re¬ 
called at the dose. Senor Sarasate played for 
the first time a “ Pibroch ” Concerto by Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with “ bagpipe ” musio to say how 
far the oomposer has kept faithful to Scottish 
traditions. The music is peculiar and dever, 
and of immense difficulty for the solo instru¬ 
ment. The work consists of three movements 
— a rhapsody, caprice, and dance. The violinist 
played with immense dash and brilliancy, and 
both composer (who conducted) and inter¬ 
preter were summoned to the platform at the 
dose. Seiior Sarasate afterwards gave two 
movements from a Baff Suite, and astonished 
his audience. A graceful Pastoral Chorus by 
Mr. Harford Lloyd was admirably sung by the 
choir under the direction of Mr. A. Broughton, 
the able chorus master. Mr. Lloyd sang in his 
best manner the Trial songs from “Die 
Meistersinger.” Spohr’s “ Consecration of 
Sound ” Symphony, conducted by Sir A. 
Sullivan, was interpreted in a finished manner. 

On Friday morning. Dr. C. H. H. Parry’s 
setting of Pope’s Ode, “St. Cedlia’s Day,” 
was produced under the composer’s direction. 
Dr. Parry rightly felt that his music ought to 
have an eighteenth-century flavour; and, 
accordingly, we meet with diatonic harmonies 
and solid contrapuntal writing. Had he 
merely been content with imitating the school 
of music in vogue in Pope’s time, while 
praising him for the skill displayed, we should 
have regarded his work as unsatisfactory, for 
the greatest of living composers cannot com¬ 
pete with Handel in his own style. Dr. Parry 
has done more. He has infused into bis music 
a modem element, but the old and the new 
are deftly welded together. It is, perhaps, 
misleading to speak of the composer as having 
done this thing or tbe other. His work is the 
outcome of a mind stored with knowledge, and 
of a soul in sympathy with the musical 
tendencies of the present age. The clearness 
of form of the various sections, and the 
masterly orchestration also deserve recog¬ 
nition. The opening chorus, “ Descend, 
ye Nine! ” has in it some realistic effects 
—the “ lengthened notes and slow,” the 
“ numbers soft and dear,” and the 


dying fall ” are all introduced without 
pedantry or exaggeration. The chorus, “By 
the streams that ever flow,” is exceedingly 
quaint. The first solo for baritone is one of the 
least interesting numbers. The solo for soprano, 
describing the dreadful sounds heard by 
Orpheus when he visited the “ pale nations of 
the dead,” oontains some effective orchestra¬ 
tion. The gem of the work, however, is the 
second soprano solo, with its picturesque 
accompaniment and dosing plaintive “ Eury- 
dice ” chorus for female voioes. Miss McIntyre 
sang with much charm and feeling, and well 
deserved the applause which Bhe reoeived. 
Mr. Brereton was also successful. The choir 
sang with immense enthusiasm, and at the 
close of the performance Dr. Parry was 
heartily applauded. Senor Sarasate next 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto with his cus¬ 
tomary charm and (lan, and the programme 
concluded with the Ghoral Symphony. Miss 
Fillunger, Miss Damian, and Messrs. Iver 
McKay and Brereton saog efficiently in the 
second part, but their voioes did not blend per¬ 
fectly. The choir sang remarkably well. 

In the evening came the last ncvelty of the 
festival, the Ballad for solos, chorus, and 
orchestra, “ The Yoyage of Maeldune,” by Dr. 
0. V. Stanford (Op. 34). Lord Tennyson’s 
poem of the chief Maeldune, wandering with 
his followers from isle to isle in search of tbe 
man who bad stricken bis father dead, is cal¬ 
culated to stimulate the imagination of a 
musical composer; the scenes are so varied and 
the contrasts so marked. The only thing that 
makes one doubt the wisdom of the choice is 
the amount of music already contained in the 
words. Dr. Stanford’s instrumental exordium 
is brief: in it we find the leading motive of 
tbe work, the motive of revenge. It is a 
characteristic theme, and in its rhythm and 
tonality proclaims the nationality of the hero. 
Another motive, depioting the sailing from isle 
to isle, is, in its way, equally effective. The 
narrative portion of tbe poem is given to the 
tenor solo. To describe a Silent Isle in 
musical termB is no easy task; but the com¬ 
poser, especially in the accompaniment, with 
its sustained soft chords and its pauses, gives 
appropriate emphasis to the words. The Isle 
of Shouting, of course, presents lees difficulty. 
The music here is full of vigour. The Isle of 
Flowers opens with a tenor solo, and the 
flowing melody is supported by an accompani¬ 
ment soft in colour and rich in fancy. The 
harp is here employed to good purpose. The 
tearing up of “ the flowers by the million ” is 
declaimed by the chorus in bold and vigorous 
strains. For the Isle of Fruits the composer 
repeats some of the music of tbe previous 
scene. There is a fine dramatic passage after 
the chorus, when Maeldune bids the men re¬ 
member " my father's death.” The orchestra 
here thunders out the “ revenge ” theme clad 
in sombre harmonies. The Isle of Fire musio 
is naturally loud and wild, and Dr. Stanford 
revels in the “glare and the blare.” Tbe 
chorus is worked up to an exciting climax. 
And now comes a striking contrast. A solo 
quartet tells in quiet, delicate tones of the 
wonders of the Undersea Isle. A notable 
feature in this movement is an orchestral 
passage with a winning theme for the violins. 
The coda for voioes is highly expressive. We 
now oome to a very long Chorus of Witches, 
with an important soprano solo part. 
The words have been taken, with Lord 
Tennyson’s permission, from his early poem 
entitled “ The Sea Fairies.” The music 
is light and fanciful, but we cannot help think¬ 
ing the closing prttto section less refined than 
tbe rest of the movement. The florid acoom- 
paniment, in which passages for flute and for 
violin are oonspiouous, adds greatly to the 
general effect. The visit to the Isle of a Scant 
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contains a dignified bass solo. The work con¬ 
cludes with a quiet, plaintive chorus, while a 
last reminisoenoe oi the “ revenge ” theme in 
the orchestra forms a fitting ooda. Dr. Stan¬ 
ford has written a tone-picture which does 
honour to his skill and fancy. The “ Voyage of 
Maeldune ” is a worthy companion to “ The 
Revenge,” produced at Leeds three years ago. 
The performance of the work, under the com¬ 
poser’s direction, eras exceedingly fine. The 
chorus was in its best form; and the solo 
vocalists, Mdme. Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Barrington Foote, con¬ 
tributed greatly to the general suooess. Dr. 
Stanford was received at the dose with true 
Yorkshire heartiness. In the second part of the 
programme the ohoir gave a highly finished 
rendering of Wilbye’s fine old Madrigal, * Sweet 
Honey-sucking Bees.” Mdme. Albani sang 
“ Softly Sighs,” and took part with Miss Hilda 
Wilson in the duet in Mendelssohn’s “ Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream ” musio. The orohestra 
gave a magnifioent performance of the “ Leo¬ 
nora ” Overture (No. 3). 

On Saturday morning Brahms’ “ Requiem ” 
was given. This work presents many difficul¬ 
ties, but it was expected that the Leeds 
Festival Choir would be able to conquer them. 
The weather was unfavourable, and probably 
the singers were feeling the effects of a hard 
week’s work. Anyhow, the performance was 
not all that could be desired. We must, how¬ 
ever, mention the vigour with which the grand 
chorus, “ When the last awful trumpet 
soundeth,” and the fugal ending, “ Lord, thou 
art worthy,” were Bung. Miss Fillunger, and 
Mr. Watfin Mills interpreted their parts in 
a conscientious and artistic manner. Miss 
Fillunger sang, at short notice, in place of 
Mdme. Valleria. 

The Festival concluded in the evening with 
a “ Sullivan ” programme; and it must suffice 
to say that the orchestra in the “ Macbeth ” 
musio and orchestra and chorus in “ The Golden 
Legend ” exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
that the performances were a brilliant sucoess. 
The soloists in the latter work were Mdme. 
Albani, Miss Damian, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Watkin Mills, and Brereton. 

In conclusion, we have to note the able 
services of Mr. A. Benton at the organ during 
the week; and also to bear testimony to the 
care, patienoe, and intelligence displayed 
throughout by the conductor. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIO MOTES. 

Otto Hegnkr gave the last of four “ fare¬ 
well ” oonoerts at St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 
October 12. At his first recital he gave a 
dear, bright, and intelligent rendering of 
Baoh's “Italian” Conoerto, and played Beet¬ 
hoven’s Sonata in K minor (Op. 90) with won¬ 
derful feeling for a boy—we refer especially to 
the first movement. In a Suite of his own 
composition little Otto showed talent of no 
mean order; the writing is clever and fresh. 
The last two concerts, at which we were unable 
to be present, were crowded, and the young 
pianist appears to have played with brilliant 
sucoess. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUIHOR OF “THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE.” 

8 yola. at every Library. 

FETTERED FOB LIFE. 

By FRANK BARRETT, Author ot “Folly Morrison," *o. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WEARINQ OF THE GREEN,” Ao. 
8 vols. at al Libraries. 

PASSION'S SLAVE. 

By RIOHARD ASHE KING, Author ot “A Drawn Game,” Ao 


WALTER BBBANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

Immediately, 8 vols, at all Libraries. 

THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 

By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ AU Sorts and Conditions ot Men,” Ao. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 

With a Frontispleoe by F. Barnard, crown 8vo, doth extra, 6e. 

THE ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE, 

AND SKETCHES OF MARITIME LIFE. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The Mystery of the 'Ooean Star/" fto. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. Grown 8yo, picture cover, Is.; doth, 1 b. 6 d. 

CUT BY THE MESS. 

By ARTHUR KEYSER. 


A NEW TRAVEL BOOK. Immediately, large crown 8vo, doth extra, 8s. 

FIVE THOUSAND MILES in a SLEDGE. 

A MID-WINTER JOURNEY ACROSS SIBERIA. 

By LIONEL F. SOWING. With a Map by E Weller, and 80 Illustrations by O. J. Urea. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 8s. 8d. on oh. 

THE LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collins. 

FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter Besant. 

With 8* Illustrations by A. Foreetier and F. Waddy. 

GT7ILDEROY. By Ouida. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 

TALES of TO-DAY. By George R. Sims, Author of 

“ The Dagonet Reciter,” Ao. Post 8vo, pioture boards, 8s.; doth, Is. Sd. 

BLOOD-MONEY, &c. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 

“ The Uolden Shaft,” Ao. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Is. 

THE DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Henry 

Irving’s New Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Is. 

A NEW HISTORY OF MAGIO. Demy Svo, doth extra, Ms. 

WITCH, WARLOCK, and MAGICIAN: 

Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England and Scotland. 

By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Each with numerous Illustrations, square Svo, doth extra, es. each. 

THOMAS BEWIOK and his PUPILS. By Austin 

DOBSON. With W oholoe Illustrations. 

THE ART of DECORATION. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, 

Author of “The Art of Beauty,” “Ohauoer for Children," Ao. With Tinted Frontispleoe and 
74 Illustrations. 


There seems a prospect of hearing a Gluck 
opera next season; for we learn that Mdme. 
Soalchl, at the request of Mr. Augustus Harris, 
has been studying the title-ro/e in “ Orfeo.” 


NEW BOOK ON POPULAR MEDICINE. 

FOODS for the FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency, and a 

Dietary for its Cure. By NATHANIEL EDWARD DAVIB3, L.R.O.P., Author of “One Thousand 
Medical Maxims,” &c. Grown Svo, la.; cloth, is. ed. 


Second Edition, prloe Jj. Ad. 

rpHE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. A 

JL Popular Ksray. Four Plates. By JULIUS ALTHAU8, M.D. 
“Admirably llloatratoi. Tho •nbjeat la Lioated In a maaterly minner, 
anl the took will bo welcome al keto tho targeon and Ibe general reider." 

Academy, 


Also, by ihi Same Anther. 

ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. Third Idilion, with Engraving*, 
prloe la. Cd. 

London : Lobouama A CO., Patemoeter-row. 


HR. SWINBURNE'S NEW BOOK. On October S5, crown Svo, doth extra, 6s. 

A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

London : CHATTO & WIN DUS, 211, Piccadilly, W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, la 1 vol., demy 8vo, with • Portrait c f the Author, price IS*. 

BENCH and BAB: Reminiscences of 

rue of the last of an Ancient Race. By Mr. BERJEANT R0blN80N. 
Seoocd Edition. 

“ Full of amusing anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and Interesting com¬ 
ments, tbs book, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, promises 
to become as popular as Bojoant Baliantine’s famous toI a ms.”— Globe. 

THE LAND of the DRAGON: My 

Boating and Shooting Rxcurtkms to the Gorges of ths Upper Y^ngtao. 
By WILLIAM 8PBNCEK PBRCIVAL. With Illustrations and Msp cf 
Ibe Author’s Route. 1 toL, demy 8vo, 18s. 

’’Those arm-chair traveller*, those true epicureans who like to skim the 
cream of other and more active people’s experiences, cannot do better than 
provide themselves with Mr. Bpenoer PrrcIvaTs delightful book, ’The I And 
of the Dragon.* Bixteen years' life In China entitle him to speak with a 
good deal of snthorlty on tha Vlowtry Land and its Inhabitants, and his 
acoonnt of his Journey for up the gorges of the great Yangtxt-Kiang river, 
and hit explo-at one and adventures on the various InUnd lakes and their 
islands, make delightful reading."— World. 

Now ready, In 1 vol., royal 8vo, handsomely bonod, gilt edgee, 31s. 6d. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1889. Under the ospeoial patronage of Her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Plfty-eighth Edition. With the Arms 
beautifally engraved. 

" ‘ Lodge's Peerage* most supersede all other works of the kled, for two 
reasons : first, It 1* on a better plan; and secondly, it is better ex routed, j 
We can safely pronounce It to be the readiest, ths moet useful, and ex no test 
of modern works on the subject."- Spsct^tor. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries. 

EDNA LYALL’S NEW NOVEL. 

In 3 vols., crown 8ro.l 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of " Don van,” ” We Two," Ac. 

"On the whole we may say that all the quiet power we preised in 
‘Donovan * Is to be found in the new story. And the humour, though never 
demonstrative, has a charm of Us owe. It is not Edna Lyali’s plea to give 
her reader* much elaborate dee -riptioo, but when she does describe scenery 
her picture is always alive with vlvldneea and grace. 1 *— A tAtnaeum. 

MY LORD OTHELLO. By Henry 

CRE34WELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine," "The Sur¬ 
vivors," *• A Wily WI low," A \ 3 vols. 

"The author has constructed an elaborately ingenious p'ot, which I* 
si wly developed through two volumes till it reac'iea a highly sense ions 1 
culmination in the thl d. The ingennltr is admirable, and the arrange¬ 
ment of all tbs details most skilful."— Scotsman. 

GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, Author 

of ” In the Old Palaxao," ” Driven Before the Storm," So. 3 vols. 

" A bright, pleasant, healthy novel "—Literary World. 

THE FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “Qneoolo," “Orange Lily," *o. 

3 Vils. 

” Miss Crommelfn's new novel is Ibe most pleasing she has written since 
' Quanto.' She baa (be art of making her typic il good women real and 
attractive, while she never m ikes them prudish or prtaeby. There is life 
in ihe story, and the style is good."— World. 

"A good story, well told."— Scotman 

THE TREE of KNOWLEDGE. By 

G. M. ROBINS, Author of “ Keep My Secret," “ A False Position,” Ac. 
3 vols. 

•* There Is a good deal of merit In 1 The Tr<e of Kaowl dge.’ The anthor 
knows something about women."— A then'itum. 

A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alex- 

ANDER, Author of “The Wooing o’t," *“lbe Freres," Ao. Seeond 
Edition. 3 vols. 

“ A new story by the author of' The Wooing o’t ’ Is always an Interesting 
event, and Mrs. Alexander's last book Is likely to be widely read."— World 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 

Eaob in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6c. 

DONOVAN: a Modern Englishnan. 
WE TWO. 

IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

WON by WAITING. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

Each in 1 vol., erown 8vo, 6s. 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, 

Fassagts in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

DOCTOR GLENNIES DAUGHTER. 

By B. L Fa.HJLUX. 

THE DEATH SHIP. By W. Clark 

IIU68ELL. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT (Lzxitu>). 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADUI8SION FREE, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

(About 80 doors West of Mudio's Library.) 


THE GREAT MA8TER8. — Botticelli, Lorenzo 

di Credl, Francis, Michael Angelo. Rsffeelle. Titian, Da Vinci, Corarglo, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, Aa, REPRODUCED in AUTOTYPE, 
Permanent Photography, from the grand Works in the Loners, 
Hermitage, Ufflc 1 . Madrid. Slatlne Chapel, the National Gallery,London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Bnoklogham Palao*. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
groat Interest to lovers of art. Visitors are welootne to oome and study 
them, and will not be solicited to make purchases. 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and Font 
Illustrations, entitled “ AU rOTY PB, a DeooraUve and Educational Art." 
Free per post to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 183 pp., fr* per poet for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their service to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the 
highest exeellenoe of any subject capable of being photographed. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon's “ Orest 
Seals of England”; Dr. Crookshank’a “ Micro-Photographs of B*etarla"; 
" Famous Monaments of Central India," for Sir Lepel Grlfflo, K.C.8.I. ; 
“ Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings," for the Trustees of the British 
Museum : “ The Paleographies I Society’s Fasciculus for 1888 ’’; Ill us tea- 
tions for the “Journal or the Hellenic Soototy,” Ao. 

For speeimens, prioes, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


^UTO-GRAVURB. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographlo Engraving on 
copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by PstUe.R.A., Ouless, R.A., Boll, B.A ; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etching*, Ao.; and Examples of 
Anto-aravur* Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Ufe, and from Nature, can be seen at the AU TOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on spplioatioa. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 74. New Oxford Street W.C. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russel ’• aim Is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and ihu his treatment is the true one seems beyond all donht. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but bnllds up and tones the 
system." Book (lt8 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week Is 81b.), poet free, 
Elfeht ft nope. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store-street, Bed bid-square, London, W.C. 


Post free, fid. 

R UPTURE: its Radical Cure : an 

Interesting Publication. 

By DK. J. A. SHERMAN. 

Giving authentic Information how sufferer* may be relieved and restored 
to soundness without life torture from trusses used for its protection. 
London: Gibbs, Smith, A Co., 10, High Holborn. 


fHE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OP BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 

Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general oontente of the Journal the following 
statement will afford some idea 

Current Topics.—Leading Articles.—Recent 
Decisions.—Cases of thb 'Wbbk.—Oases before 
the Bankruptcy Registrars.—Solicitors’ Cases. 
—Reviews.—New Orders.—General Corre¬ 
spondence. —Courts.—Parliament and Legisla¬ 
tion.—Appointments and Obituary.—Societies 
and Institutions. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal News 
of the Week, and special attention is bestowed on 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
souerroxs’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26 s. ; by post, 28 s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 

£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered 
fioin any date. 

Cheque* and Poet Office Orders payable to H. Villers. 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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TWO NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LASCELLES & WILLIAMS’ INTR0- 

DUOTIONt'OHBMI ML SOIENOK. Rdltedbr 
B. P. LascsLLKs, M A.. F.G.S., Assistant Master and 
Librarian at Harrow School, aided by advice bom 
Prof Tild-n, of Blrmineham; Prof. Hartley, ot 
Dublin; Dr. Ogilvie. of Abeideen; and other emi¬ 
nent teachers. The book is intended as a Manual, 
intermediate between the Natural Philosophy 
Primer and the minute and detailed Text-book ot 
Chemistry. Crown 8vo, doth, with numerous Illus¬ 
trations, Ss ed. [Vow node. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


With Helps for Composition. Edl'ed. with Notes, 
by A. Jamson smith. M.A, Head Master of King 
Edward’s School, (Jamp Hill, Birmingham. The 
Readings o insist of sustained Extracts from Dumas, 
Victor Hugo. Gautier. Guizot, Oomteaee de 84*0r, 
&a, and the teaching of Composition is linked with 
the Reading Lessons. Crown 8vo, 262 pp., doth, Ss. 

[non ready. 

London: Ginn & Co., 87 and 69, Ludgate Hill, E C. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 338, Is published THIS DAT. 

CONTENTS. 

I. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of POPE. 

II. THE PRINCIPALITY of MONACO. 

III. WARD and ths OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

IV. BATTLE ABBEY BOLL. 

V. HEINRICH HEINE. 

VI. THE INHABITANTS of HAST LONDON. 

VII. JOHN LOCKE. 

VIH. GARDINER’S CIVIL WAR. 

IX. THB ZX)LOGICAL GARDENS. 

X. THB NATIONAL PARTT of the FUTURE. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-slreet. 


Now ready, prioe 6s. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. 348.—COXTEETE. 

I. OXFORD and Us PROFESSOR"*. 

If. THE CONQUEST of ALGERIA. 

III. THE OfilQIN of INTELLECT. 

IV. EAST AFRICA. 

V. FARRAR’S LIVES of ths FATHERS. 

VI. THB PRINCES of ths HOU8B of OONDE. 

VII. RECENT DISCOVERIES In ROME. 

VHI. THB INTERNAL ECONOMY of RUSSIA. 

IX. MAITLAND of LETUIKGTON and MARY STUART. 

X. LOCAL GOVERNMENT, HOME RULE, and NEW LIBERALISM 
London: LosQUAEE, CHEEK, A Co. 


THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by tha Rsv. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 

No. 16, OCTOBER. Royal 8vo, prioe 6s. 

1. Article. COKTEETf. 

THE EARLY HISTORY of CHARTISM, 1836-1819. By E. C. E. 
GOKNEB. 

THE POLI8H INTERREGNUM, 1575. By R. NuBBT BAIN. 

THE RELIGIOUS WRITINGS of SIR THOMAS MORE. By thsBsr. 
W. H. liCTTOK. 

THE PATRICIATE of PIPPIN. By EDWARD A. FEEEMAE, a(XL 
THE EARLY CONNEXION of the ISLE of MAN with IRELAND. By 
A. W. MOORE. 

1. Notes and Documents — 1 Gsslths and Thegna, by A. G. Little—'Ths JcsaJti 
and Benedictines in England, 1603-1608, by T. tt. Law—Tbs 
Placket Manuscript (continued), by M<ss Mary Hickson—Jeakias • 
Ear, by Professor J. K. Laughton—A Latter of Lord Cbesterflaid os 
ths Change of Ministry la 1746, sdlted by John Robinson. 

3. Reviews <V Books. 

4. Lift of Hiftorieal Books recently published. 

6. Contents of Periodical Publications. 

London: LOHOMAR8, GEERR, A CO. 


PRICE 3s. fid. OCTOBER 15TH. 

THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 

COETESTS. 

1. THE GREAT DOCK 8TRIKE. H. CBAMPiOX. 

3. THE WAGES of SIN. LUOAE Malet. 

8. IN MEMORIAM AMICI. HAERT QUILTER. 

4. ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Dr. GARRETT. 

5. JUMP TO GLORY JANE. GEO ROE MEREDITH. 

6. TRIUMPH of ths CROSS. LADT DUKE. 

7. DARWINISM and DARWINISM. FVof. C. C. Cot. 

8. 8EA BORN VINE. WILLIAM BHAET. 

9. WIT and HUMOUR. Dr. HACE TURE. 

Full-page Illustrations by A. Baoheverel-Coke, H. Arthur Kennedy 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A , Ac- 

London: 8WAX SoitVCXBCHEIV A CO.. raternostar-row. 


ESTABLISHED 1131. 


B ibkbece bank 

Southampton-ball ding*. Cbanssrj-iane. 

THREE rm CKKT. INTEREST eUmi <m DEPOSITS, np*r*->* • 
to man d. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AOOOUNTfl ealeulaSel on 
the minimum monthly I tJfences, when ..ot drawn below £100. 

Tha Blink uudaxtAYo* for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody 
Deeds, Writing*, and other Securities and Yanu.olos; the oollaettoi 
efEx change, Dividends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and saleoreMSU 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Note* teamed. 

THB BIBKBECE ALMANACK, with full pertktalare, post-fr^ «■ 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1889. 

No. 912, New Series. 

Thb Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
kc., may be addressed to the Pcbushkb, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Englishmen »'» the French Revolution. By 

John G. Alger. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb. A do kb, the author of the New Paris 
Sketch Book, has had the rare good luck to 
light upon a subject at once novel and 
enticing. As he points out, 

“the French Revolution attracted to Paris 
men from all parts of the world and of almost 
all categories—enthusiasts, adventurers, sensa¬ 
tion-hunters ; some of the best specimens of 
humanity and some of the worst; some of the 
most generous minds and some of the most 
selfish; some of the busiest brains and some 
of the idlest. Not a few of these moths 
perished in the flame which they had impru¬ 
dently approaohed; others esoaped with a 
nsgeing of their wings; others, again, were 
fortunate enough to pass unscathed. Some 
died in their beds just before the Terror ended, 
but without any assurance of its ending; 
others only just saw the end.” 

In all histories of the Revolution, however, 
the presence of these aliens is virtually 
ignored, for the reason that they exercised no 
direct influence upon the course of the torrent. 
Mr. Alger, apparently thinking that any 
picture of the time would be incomplete 
without an account of them, has undertaken 
to fill the void so far as Englishmen are 
concerned; and for that purpose he has been at 
the pains to make researches at the Hotel des 
Archives and the Prefecture of Police in 
Paris. The earlier portion of the book, it 
may be remarked, is an elaboration of articles 
that he has contributed within the last two 
years to the Edinburgh Review. 

Many of the figures here set before us 
have sufficient individuality to impress them¬ 
selves upon the memory. It is worthy of 
note that that the most sanguinary of revolu¬ 
tions began by restoring two or three English¬ 
men in Paris to freedom. The chief of these 
was Lord Massareene who, as though to give 
the world a new type of the absentee land¬ 
lord, had undergone an imprisonment of nine¬ 
teen years or more rather than allow himself 
to be swindled by creditors, and during that 
time had lived luxuriously on the proceeds, or 
a part of the proceeds, of his Irish estates. 
Macdonagh, formerly an officer in the French 
service, was released after twelve years’ 
captivity at the lie 8te. Marguerite, where he 
had occupied the cell of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. His story might well be utilised as 
the groundwork of a novel or a play: 

“In 1774, while sub-lieutenant in Dillon’s 
regiment at Lille, he became acquainted with 
Bose Plunket, daughter of Lord Dnnsany, and 
a boarder in a convent. Touched by her tale 
of family dissensions, and her repugnanoe to 
returning to Ireland, he was secretly married 
to her by an Irish priest. Her brother shortly 


afterwards pursued her to Paris, Macdonagh 
going in the same coach without appearing to 
know her. The brother, on discovering the 
faot, confined her in Port Boyal convent; but 
she appealed to the British Embassy, and there 
was diplomatic correspondence respecting her. 
To out a long story snort, Bose proved faith¬ 
less ; and, to prevent Macdonagh’s opposition 
to a second and more brilliant marriage, she 
got him arrested in 1777 under a lettre de 
cachet.” 

What became of this strong-minded lady is 
not known. 

The Duke of Dorset, British ambassador 
in Paris as the old rigime was tottering 
to its fall, seems to have been a poor 
creature at best. For some months an undis¬ 
criminating admirer of the Revolution, even 
when mob-law became paramount, he sud¬ 
denly went over to the other side under the 
influence of private pique. Of the whole 
personnel of the embassy, and especially its 
staid old physician, Richard Gem, with his 
perpetual “ Sir, I am serious, I am of a very 
serious turn,” Mr. Alger gives a full account. 
James Watt, a son of the inventor, is one 
of the many enthusiasts shown to us at the 
bar of the Assembly. His faith in the move¬ 
ment was shaken by the September massacres, 
and Robespierre denounced him to the Jacobites 
as an emissary of Pitt’s. However, thanks 
to a spirited reply in excellent French, he 
passed safely through the ordeal, his accuser 
being “completely silenced.” To the same 
category as Watt belong Mary Wollstone- 
craft, Godwin’s future wife, and Helen 
Williams, one of whose weekly receptions in 
the Rue de Bac, at which Vergniaud would 
rehearse his public speeches, was interrupted 
by the distressing intelligence that the 
English in Paris were to be arrested as 
hostages for Toulon. From an appendix to 
the volume it will be seen that the total 
number of prisoners was rather large. Between 
twenty and thirty of them perished at the 
guillotine, including General Dillon, Brigadier 
General Ward, General O’Moran, William 
Newton, Thomas Delany (a mere stripling), 
and a priest named O’Brennan. Some of 
the bodies were taken to a garden ad¬ 
joining the Parc Monceau, flung into a 
trench, and covered with quicklime. In 
after years, according to Michelet, this 
piece of ground, the burial-place of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and Danton, and Robes¬ 
pierre, became the site of a cheap dancing 
saloon, with Sunday balls as one of its attrac¬ 
tions. 

Unpleasant as it may be to record the 
fact, the Terrorists could boast of having 
Englishmen—or, at any rate, men of English 
extraction—in their ranks. One of them, 
George Grieve, an agitator from Northumber¬ 
land, distinguished himself by hunting Mdme. 
Dubarry to the scaffold; another, John James 
Arthur, classed by Robespierre in his note¬ 
book with “ patriots of more or less ability,” 
is alleged, though on doubtful evidence, to 
have momentarily turned cannibal, as a few 
unquestionably did, after the attack upon the 
Tuueries; a third, William James, having 
been put in a position of authority at the 
Temple, did his best, or worst, to make the 
last hours of Louis XYI. as wretched as 
possible. 

At present the list of victims in the 
provinces is sadly incomplete ; but Mr. Alger 


is probably right in assuming that as many 
Englishmen suffered imprisonment or death 
outside Paris as within it. John O’ Sullivan, 
of St. George’s-sur-Loire, actually played 
such a part as Joseph Chenier is falsely 
credited with. He sent his brother, Charles 
O’Sullivan, to the guillotine for joining the 
Yendeans. In his own words, 

“ he murdered patriots, and he wanted to 
murder me. When he found there was no 
other hope for him he came and threw himself 
into my arms. But he was my country’s 
enemy; Idenounoed him, and j ustioe pronounced 
his fate.” 

One of the most attractive men sketched by 
Mr. Alger is the young Abbe who stood by 
Louis XVI. in the Temple. Of Irish birth, 
Henry Essex Edgeworth had been educated 
in France for the priesthood, had devoted 
himself to the service of the poor in Paris, 
and had won the regard of the Princess 
Elizabeth by his eloquence, sincerity, and 
self-denial. It was at her instance that he 
became the king’s confessor. The office 
exposed him to no inconsiderable danger, and 
before leaving his mother and sister (the 
former ignorant of the truth) he was careful 
to make his will. Mr. Alger thus describes 
the closing soenes: 

“ Edgeworth, through a glass door, heard the 
piercing sobs at the king’s parting with his 
family. He remained with the royal prisoner 
till ten at night, took some hours’ rest in an 
ante-room, administered the sacrament at five 
next morning, dissuaded the king from another 
interview with his family, and rode with him 
to the scaffold. As two gendarmes seated 
opposite in the hackney coach made conversa¬ 
tion impossible, Edgeworth offered his breviary 
to the king, and recited with him alternate 
verses of suitable hymns. He had no recollec¬ 
tion of exclaiming, as the axe fell, * Fils de St. 
Louis, montez an del,’ and Lacretelle half 
confesses to having invented this for a report 
in a Paris newspaper. Edgeworth did, how¬ 
ever, say, when the king, averse to being 
pinioned, looked appealingly to him, ‘ Sire, in 
this last insult I see only a last resemblance 
between your majesty and the God who is 
about to be your recompense.’ When all was 
over, Edgeworth, rising from his knees, and 
bespattered by the king’s blood as the execu¬ 
tioner held up the head to the mob, looked to 
see where the crowd was least dense, and, being 
in the lay dress then obligatory on the clergy, 
walked away unmolested.” 

Eventually, after some narrow escapes, he 
reached England in safety, though not with¬ 
out the mournful knowledge that his mother 
had died in captivity as a suspect. 

The doubtful honour of a seat in the Con¬ 
vention fell to the lot of that dissolute but 
clever demagogue, Thomas Paine, who was 
in Paris during the whole of the Terror. 
Here, of course, the author of The Rights of 
Man and The Age of Reason found himself in 
a congenial element, at least until, like so 
many others of the same way of thinking, he 
was thrown into prison. From his youth he 
had been a bitter enemy of existing institu¬ 
tions, pouring the coarsest of his ridicule 
upon what believers in revelation hold most 
sacred, and what unbelievers with a due 
sense of decenoy regard with respectful 
tolerance. Mr. Alger’s description of Hus 
firebrand is far from adequate. It contains 
no reference to the intermittent flashes of 
literary power which light up Paine’s writings, 
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and to which his influence was entirely due. 
His Common Sonto, brought out at Phila¬ 
delphia, was unmiatakeably a factor in the 
work of American independence, since it 
gave fresh nerve and decision to the colonists 
at a time when they seemed to be wavering 
in their struggle with the mother country. 
Unequal as he may have been to his self- 
imposed task of answering the Reflections on 
th» French Revolution, nothing in its way 
could have been more effective than hu 
rebuke of Burke’s too exclusive sympathy 
with the fallen rlgimc — “He pities the 
plumage, but forgets the dying bud.” Mr. 
Alger, too, would have done well to point 
out, as Bishop "Watson did in his reply to 
The Age of Recoon, that the Quaker of 
Thetford could rise to a philosophical sub¬ 
limity in his ideas in speaking of the Creator 
of the universe, and that his hostility to 
religions was primarily on account of their 
connexion with states. It is not from any hard 
prepossession against Paine that Mr. Alger 
omits to notice these things. He lauds the 
“ humanity and sagacity ” evinced by the 
most fanatical of republicans in his opposi¬ 
tion to the execution of Louis XVI. How 
sagacious he was in the matter may be 
gathered from one sentence: 

“ I know that the public mind in Franoe has 
been heated and irritated by the dangers to 
which the country has been exposed; but if we 
look beyond the present, to the time when 
these dangers and the irritation produoed by 
them shall have been forgotten, we shall see 
that what now appears to us an act of justioe 
will then appear only an act of vengeance.” 

It appears that there is no truth in Car¬ 
lyle’s story of the means by which Paine was 
saved from the guillotine—namely, of his 
cell door flying open, of the turnkey making 
the fatal chalk mark on the inside, of the 
door swinging back with the mark inside, and 
of the other turnkey omitting the prisoner in 
the batch of victims. “ Even at the height 
of the Terror,” Mr. Alger remarks, “men 
were not executed without trial.” He ought 
to say “ semblance of trial,” as nothing could 
have borne less resemblance to fair trials than 
the proceedings in which Fouquier-Tinville 
appeared as publio prosecutor. Indictments 
were often marked with letters in red ink 
for the guidance of the judges, who had 
nothing to do but give effect in legal form to 
the wishes of the Terrorists. 

I have only to add that Mr. Alger proves 
an agreeable and trustworthy guide among 
these long-neglected but attractive by-paths 
of French history during the Revolution. 
His style is easy and perspicuous; and his 
errors, apart from that just noticed, are con¬ 
fined to a few unimportant misprints. 

Fbxdbbicx Hawkins. 


Life of Sir William Rotoan Hamilton. By 
Robert Perceval Graves. Vol. III. (Dub¬ 
lin : Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: 
Longmans.) 

William Rowan- Hamilton belongs to the 
small class of extraordinary men who have 
combined the highest mathematical genius 
with a variety of other splendid powers. He 
was not merely the Irish Lagrange, as he once 
was publicly designated by a distinguished 
continental mathematician. When we con¬ 


sider the proportion of his parts as well as the 
greatness of his special power, it would not 
be extravagant to regard him as the Pascal or 
Descartes of his country. What Leibnitz 
says of himself, that his mind could not be 
satisfied by one species of study, may be said 
with equal truth of the Irish polymath. “ If 
you had given your time to the practice of 
poetry, you would have succeeded,” writes 
De Morgan to Hamilton; and a similar state¬ 
ment is, at least, equally true of metaphysics. 
The interest in the life of such a man is not 
confined to those who can appreciate his mathe¬ 
matical discoveries; it extends to the generally 
educated public as well as to the geometer. 
The biographer has so skilfully eombined his 
various materials as to address each dass of 
reader. Omne tulit punetum. 

Posterity will not have to regret in the 
case of Hamilton what has been deplored by 
Herschel, it we remember rightly, with 
respect to Laplace’s writings, that there 
remains no record of the steps by which he 
was conducted to new regions of thought. 
The germs and growth of Hamilton’s great 
conceptions are traceable in the abundant 
memoranda and voluminous letters which he 
has left behind him. Mr. Graves’s judicious 
extracts from these papers enable even the 
uninitiated to obtain a general idea of Hamil¬ 
ton’s contributions to science. This praise is 
equally distributed over the whole biography. 

A peculiar interest is lent to this third volume 
by the correspondence between De Morgan 
and Hamilton. The communication between 
the two great mathematicians is by no means 
so “harsh and crabbed” as some might 
suppose. The skill of the biographer has 
made prominent in his selections those discus¬ 
sions about the first principles of mathematical 
science which are interesting even to amateurs 
like the present writer. What is the nature 
of a differential ? Is it a genuine infinitesimal, 
or only a very small finite quantity ? It is 
instructive to observe with what diffidence 
Hamilton expresses himself on a subject with 
respect to which De Morgan said that “ the 
first thing eveiy high undergraduate and every 
mature B.A. did was to settle definitely and 
irrevocably the true foundation of the Differ¬ 
ential Calculus.” There is much in the 
letters about “ double algebra” and “ triplets,” 
the forerunners of quaternions. “ "What are 
^—I lets ? ” De Morgan characteristically in¬ 
quires. The nature of the mysterious symbol 
1 , and the relation of this algebraic 
imaginary to the ij k of the quaternion 
calculus invented by Hamilton, are much 
discussed. Apropoe of Hamilton’s favourite 
symbols, we cannot resist inserting one of 
De Morgan’s numerous puns. “You must 
not think that your I J K-eries are only 
just above the L M N-tary because it is so in 
the alphabet.” Alluding to the German 
mathematician Grassman, De Morgan asks 
whether his Christian name was Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. It is more easy to reproduce 
De Morgan’s plays on words than the subtle 
literary charm which pervades all that 
Hamilton has written. 

The transition from the higher mathematics 
to philosophy was easy and pleasant to 
Hamilton. He speaks of metaphysics as a 
relaxing of the bow. When Hamilton dis¬ 
courses about space and time, he surely has a 
better right to be heard than the majority of 


metaphysicians who, as De Morgan says, 

“ consider mathematics as four books of 
Euclid, and algebra up to quadratic equations.” 
In Hamilton’s speculations metaphysical 
refinements are accredited by mathematical 
results. We allude particularly to the 
wonderful paper on “ Algebra considered as 
the Science of Pure Time.” For the rest, 
Hamilton’s doctrine of space and time, though 
formed independently, was in singular accord 
with Xant’s. To Xant he had a mathematical 
affinity. But the philosopher whom he most 
resembled in the beauty of his style and the 
spirituality of his nature was Berkeley. The 
refining away of matter was not distasteful 
to Hamilton. But he did not aocept the 
aradox that the third dimension of space is 
erivative. “ I entirely repudiate the doctrine 
that it is tangible distance which I see.” 
With respect to the part which the phenome¬ 
non of binocularity has been said to play 
in this sort of derivation, Hamilton and 
De Morgan regarded themselves as good 
authorities, as the former saw double and 
the latter had only one eye. Their percep¬ 
tion of distance does not seem to have been 
much the worse for these defects. 

Philosophy was not the only iraptpyov of 
Hamilton. He was also among the poets. 
Like Yoltaire, 

“ Bard, philosopher combined. 

He multiplied himseli among mankind, 

The Proteus of their genius.” 

The tribute which this master of “ those 
who know ” pays to the poetic art is very 
remarkable. “ It deeply presses on my reflec¬ 
tion how much wiser a book is Tenny¬ 
son’s Princeee than my Quaternions.” In 
appreciating Hamilton’s poems Mr. Graves 
expresses himself with'that discernment and 
good taste, that admiration of genius, abstin¬ 
ence from pinguie lane, which characterises 
the whole biography. There can be no 
reasonable hesitation about regarding many of 
Hamilton’s sonnets as valuable contributions 
to the literature of his country. Most of 
them are at least wonderful when considered 
as the composition of so profound a mathe¬ 
matician. The subject, as well as the author, 
imparts a peculiar interest to some. They 
celebrate an aspect of intellectual beauty 
which has been revealed to few poets—the 
“ charm severe of lines and numbers ” of 
which Wordsworth, probably inspired by 
Hamilton, has sung. That charm was felt 
most deeply by him whose rapt vision 
descried new analogies between the realms of 
space and number. The discoverer of 
quaternions best could tell 

“ how the One of Time, of Space the Three, 

Might in the chain of Symbol girdled be.”. 

In our admiration of the genius we must 
not forget how estimable was the man. He 
was not free from the last infirmity of noble 
minds; but that very love of fame enhances 
the honesty, or rather chastity of honour, 
which he evinced in waving all claim to 
priority in any discovery to which others 
might have contributed. He fully verified 
De Morgan’s observation that the propensity 
to plagiarism is rare in great men. The 
disinterestedness of Hamilton’s devotion to 
science is illustrated by the fact (which 
his biographer mentions) that £25, paid for 
the copyright of a certain mathematical 
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game, was the only pecuniary reward ever 
accruing to him directly from any dis¬ 
covery or publication of his. To those who 
have known Hamilton, the words which Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere has addressed to the memory 
of his friend seem peculiarly appropriate. 

“ Thy heart's deep yearning and perpetual youth. 
Thy courtesy, thy reverence, and thy truth. .. 

Industry is a homely virtue which might not 
have been expected in conjunction with such 
brilliant originality. But the mere diligence 
of Hamilton was almost incredible. 

“ There was no minute care even in matters of 
typographical nioety whioh he disdained to 
expend on his works.” “ I have known him to 
spend hours, or even days, in working numerical 
examples of some theorem.” 

We are quoting from the ilogt on Hamilton 
which Bean Graves, now Bishop of Limerick, 
delivered as president of the Royal Irish 
Academy—one of the most splendid tributes 
of discriminating praise ever offered to the 
memory of departed genius. We must refer 
our readers to the iloge and the biography 
for an adequate description of the qualities of 
this extraordinary man. It will be found that 
Mr. Graves, with oommendable candour, has 
not concealed the imperfections of his hero’s 
character; while he enables us to balance 
against confessed deficiencies a far exceeding 
weight of moral and intellectual greatness. 

F. T. Edobwobth. 


Sir John Login and Duloop Singh. By Lady 
Login. (W. H. Allen.) 

“ ’Tis a wise child that knows its own 
father”; especially the child of Rani Jinda, 
wife of old Ranjit of Lahore, commonly 
known in her time as “ the Messalina of the 
Panjab.” Tet when the Kh&lsa, the prae¬ 
torians of the Sikh army, had swept away all 
the other heirs, the young Buleep—or more 
correctly Bilipa—was placed on the seat of 
chieftainship as a recognised son and repre¬ 
sentative of the founder. The Khalsa tried 
conclusions with the forces of British India 
in the last month of 1845, when the little 
chief was only seven years old; and on 
February 20, 1846, the British army, having 
overthrown the Kh&lsa on four bloody fields, 
entered Lahore in triumph. Then followed 
the so-called “ Treaty of Bhairow&l,” in which 
the conquerors dictated terms to the van¬ 
quished. The meaning of those terms may 
be stated in the words of their framer. 
Writing less than a year later, Lord Hardinge 
said: 

“ In all measures taken during the minority we 
must bear in mind that by the treaty . . . the 
Punjab never was intended to be an indepen¬ 
dent state. . . . The chief con neither make 
war nor peaoe, nor exchange or sell an acre of 
territory, . . . nor refuse us a thoroughfare 
through his territories, nor, in fact, perform 
any act except his own internal administra¬ 
tion.” 

There was a Barbar or Council of Regency 
for administrative details, acting in the name 
of the infant chief, but controlled by a 
British Resident. That Resident was the 
chivalrous, but strong-willed, Henry Law¬ 
rence, and so long as he was present things 
went fairly well; but on his taking sick-leave 
it soon appeared that the arrangement was 
only provisional and contained fatal germs. 


In April 1848 the garrison of Multan 
mutinied, killing two British officers. Boring 
the summer the Kh&lsa rose, determined to 
strike for the recovery of it» independence 
and its lost power of misohief. One of the 
leader’s was a member of the Regency. The 
acting Resident was afraid to send the small 
British garrison of Lahore to crush the rebel¬ 
lion in its inoeption; insurrection became 
general; and it was a disciplined army of 
34,000 men that encountered Gough at Gujrkt. 
On March 14, 1849, the last remains of that 
army laid down their arms, and their leaders 
were sent prisoners to Lahore. 

It now became needful to make an end of 
the impossible scheme of Bhairowal. No one 
questioned the right of the British, as con¬ 
querors, to stand forth in the character of 
lord-paramount, to abolish the Durbar and 
its unmanageable army, and to make pro¬ 
vision for the future welfare of the Punjab 
and for the safety of Hindustan. If that 
settlement involved the dethronement of the 
boy-chief and the confiscation of the treasure 
of the abolished state, these things were not 
forbidden by any law of nations. The country 
was accordingly declared a British province. 
The difficulty of making adequate provision 
for the innocent boy was still to be encoun¬ 
tered. The case was probably without pre¬ 
cedent in modem times. On the one hand 
the native government had hopelessly broken 
down. Of the tribute guaranteed by the treaty 
of Bhairow&l fifty lakhs of rupees remained 
unpaid; the war had cost some four times 
that sum. An indemnity of three millions 
sterling might fairly have been exacted. 
On the other hand, young Buleep was the law¬ 
ful owner of private property in land yield¬ 
ing, say, £20,000 a year, of the Koh-i-nur 
diamond, and of much treasure in cash, 
jewels, &o. It appears to have been thought 
fair to confiscate all this property, and to 
compensate the young Raja by a liberal pecu¬ 
niary settlement. Unfortunately, the terms 
were not drawn by a lawyer; and from that 
day to this they have never been reduced to 
a form in which all sides can agree. The 
so-oalled “treaty” of March 29, 1849, sets 
forth “ the terms granted to Maharaja Buleep 
Singh,” and among them are the following 
articles: 

“(4-5). His Highness shall receive from the 
H. E. I. Company for the support of himself, 
his relatives, and the servants of the state, a 
pension of not less than four, and not exceeding 
five, lakhs per annum. ... He shall retain 
the title . . . and shall oontinue to reoeive 
during his life suoh portion of the above- 
named pension as may be allotted to himself 
personally, provided,” &o. 

The mistake of course was the omission to 
make specific conditions. It was not stated 
in what circumstances the pension should be 
five lakhs and in what four; nor was anything 
said as to the ultimate employment of that 
portion not personally allotted to the Raja. 
Had this been specified it would have been 
easy to say what should be done in regard to 
any family he might have hereafter. 

Dr. J. S. Login was now made governor to 
the boy, on a salary of £1200, half of which was 
to be paid by the British Government of India. 
In 1853, Duleep, by his own spontaneous 
request, received Christian baptism from a 
clergyman of the Church of England; and in 


the following year he proceeded to London, 
attended by Dr. Login. The Queen received 
the youth with distinguished kindness, and 
knighted Login, who, however, soon afterward 
retired from the Company’s servioe in some 
dudgeon. In 1861, Login’s guardianship ceased, 
and Duleep bought (with money advanced by 
the government) a house iu Gloucestershire, 
afterwards exchanged for Elveden in Suffolk. 
In 1863 be went to Egypt, and there married a 
young lady attached to the American Presby¬ 
terian Mission in Cairo. For a few years the 
young couple lived quietly at Elveden. In 
1871, Col. Malleson paid him a visit there, 
and was assured by the Raja that he was the 
happiest man in the world. By 1883 he had 
acquired the conviction that he had been 
robbed and oppressed. He has now, as we 
all know, abandoned home, children, and in¬ 
come to wander on the. continent of Europe 
a malcontent and a broken exile. 

It is to throw some light on this sad story, 
and to ask some sympathy for the unhappy 
man’s blameless family, that Lady Login has 
published the curious book whose title stands 
at the head of this article. Preceded by a 
preface from the pen of Col. Malleson, it tells 
in simple language the story of Sir J. Login’s 
honourable life, and of Buleep’s fruitless 
efforts to get the guardians of the Indian 
revenue to adopt his interpretation of the 
terms under which he was secured a pension. 
It is, and has long been, the Raja’s contention 
that the four to five lakhs promised in the 
fourth article of the “ Treaty ” were settled 
on him absolutely; and that all lapses should, 
in one way or another, pass to his credit. On 
the other hand, we have the positive contra* 
diction of the statesman by whom the terms 
were granted. Writing in 1856, Lord Dal- 
housie said of this view that it was 

“ entirely erroneous. The terms granted did not 
secure to the Maharaja four lakhs, out of which 
His Highness was to grant pensions to relatives 
and followers which, on the death of the re¬ 
cipients, were to revert to him. The terms 
simply set apart four lakhs of rupees at the 
time of the annexation for the Maharaja, for 
the members of his family, and for the servants 
of the state.” 

So near the time, Balhousie ought to have 
known what his meaning had been in a state- 
paper of this importance. It is, however, to 
be observed that, in any oase, the sentences con¬ 
tain no mention of a most vital point—what 
was to become of the fund when the family and 
the servants ceased to exist ? In a minute by 
Sir Charles Wood, written about four years 
later, it is assumed that the allowances were 
meant to be for life only, because that limi¬ 
tation was expressly attached to whatever 
portion might be appropriated for the support 
of the Raja himself. That may be a legal in¬ 
ference—so far as anything legal can be made 
of suoh loose and imperfectly worded terms. 
A liberal interpretation it is not, for it seems 
to involve the supposition that any offspring 
there might be at the Raja’s death should be 
paupers. Tet it was on such a rock that all 
subsequent negotiations foundered. 

For some years after the annexation, the 
portion of the pension assigned for Buleep’s 
own use continued to be £12,000 a year, 
which was raised in 1859 to £25,000. Bums 
of money were subsequently advanced for the 
purchase of estates and building purposes. 
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But neither estate nor house was made over 
to the Baja absolutely, being hampered by 
conditions as to their sale at his death. Some 
provision was at last offered to be made for 
the offspring of his marriage, hut the Baja 
still insisted on a settlement of the lapse 
account. An arbitration to whioh he con¬ 
sented was never acted on, and we are left to 
conjecture as to the nature of the award. All 
this—and much more, for whioh there is no 
space here—is deplorable. One can under¬ 
stand the Government of India—as steward 
of a very poor country—holding to the letter 
of its bond, and refusing all invitations to 
generous interpretation. But a rich and 
powerful nation, whose Queen encouraged the 
Baja to live as a royal personage, and who 
wears a jewel, once his, which is under¬ 
valued at £200,000, ought not to let the 
Baja’s innocent children remain destitute. All 
that has been done for them is that the eldest 
son has a commission in the British cavalry 
and an allowance of £3000 a year, out of 
which he has, apparently, to support two 
brothers and three sisters. 

The late Sir Charles Phipps, eight-and- 
twenty years ago, wrote from Osborne: 

“ The legal opinion may be a perfectly correot 
one. But these matters must be settled by the 
rules of common sense, and legal splitting of 
hairs only provokes equal ingenuity on the 
other side. I feel sure that any equitable 
arrangement arrived at by hononrable and im¬ 
partial men would be' better than a constant 
state of contest and uncertainty.” 

We cannot be certain that the writer was 
reflecting the sentiments of the august mis¬ 
tress from whose house he was writing. 
In any case, the equitable arrangement 
of honourable and impartial men is, pre¬ 
sumably, to be found in the records of 
the India Office, where it was delivered by 
the late Lord Lawrence and Sir F. Currie in 
1862. Surely, were this laid before Parlia¬ 
ment, some portion of the original assignment, 
or of the value of Etveden, if not of the Koh-i- 
nur itself, might be made available for the 
formation of a fund for this unfortunate and 
unoffending family. 

That the Baja himself should ever be satis¬ 
fied is, perhaps, beyond hope. Bom of a 
mother who was a profligate intriguer, un¬ 
taught, and spoiled till he was ten years old, 
then thrown into a middle-class Scottish 
family, and finally launched, at sixteen, 
into the highest English society, where he 
encountered nothing bat adulation and in¬ 
dulgence, the poor youog man never had 
much chance. His nature, too, seems always 
to have been unamiable. He has habitually 
acted on unreflecting impulse, from the day 
when he declared himself a convert to 
Christianity to the moment of ungovernable 
fury in which he publicly abjured that creed. 
Even towards Sir John Login, who had once 
seemed to possess such a beneficial influence 
over his character, he is said to have latterly 
shown anything but affection. 

But in endeavouring to attract attention to 
the orphans—for the mother is dead—Lady 
Login has not sought to ignore the errors of 
the father. Everyone must admit that she 
has performed a generous and pious task. 
The earlier portion of the book might, per¬ 
haps, have been spared, but from the time of 
the annexation the story acquires an almost 


fascinating interest. An* cdotes and letters of 
unfamiliar people, from the Qaeen-Empress 
down to the humble native missionary, are 
freely given. And tho whole book is lively 
without affectation, and earnest yet not dull. 

H. G. Kan. 


Selected Poem of Burnt. Edited, with In¬ 
troduction, Notes, and a Glossary, by 

J. Logie Bobertson. (Oxford: Clarendon 

Press.) 

It was no easy task to make a selection from 
the poems and songs of Burns that wonld do 
justice to the poet’s genius and at the same 
time prove a work that might be placed in 
the hands of our youth without the slightest 
objection on the part of the most fastidious 
moralist. This task has been successfully 
accomplished by the author of Horace in 
Homespun. To the enthusiastic admirer of 
Burns it may seem little short of desecration 
to mar a single line by the alteration of a 
word or phrase. It must not he forgotten, 
however, for whom this edition is chiefly 
intended; and it is some consolation to know 
that the alterations in the text are few, and 
in no way detract from the force and beauty 
of the poetry. 

The Introduction is no more than what it 
professes to be—a clear outline of the poet’s 
life, without the slightest trace of the scath¬ 
ing denunciation of his follies or the rhapso¬ 
dical eulogy of his virtues to be found in so 
many monographs on Bums. The poems 
themselves are largely autobiographical; and 
the judicious criticism and information con¬ 
tained in the notes will enable the reader to 
form for himself a true estimate of the poet’s 
character and genius. Bums’s pathos, humour, 
and “tender sportfulness,” his intense sym¬ 
pathy with nature animate and inanimate— 
with the wounded hare, the field mouse, and 
the daisy—his hatred of oppression, and his 
tender compassion for the hapless lot of “ man 
made to mourn ” and even of the devil, his 
“majestio common-sense,” his contempt of 
canting hypocrisy, intolerance, and fanaticism, 
his admiration of genuine worth, his venera¬ 
tion for all that was pore and manly, and the 
bitterness of his own remorse are all fully 
exemplified in the poems which Mr. Bobert¬ 
son has selected. An admirable feature of 
the book is the arrangement of the poems and 
songs in chronological order, so that the 
development of Burns’s poetical faculty is 
revealed and light thrown on his life. As 
the great majority of those who will use this 
edition of Bums are likely to be in the 
position of the sensible neighbour to whom 
Cowper lent a copy of Burns’s poems, but 
who was quite “ ramfeezled ” by the un¬ 
couth dialect of the poet, Mr. Bobertson has 
provided for their use a copious and correct 
glossary. We are not inclined, however, to 
adopt his explanation of “Fiend haet” as 
“ Fiend have it.” It surely means “ Fiend a 
whit of it,” as in the lines from “ Death and 
Doctor Hornbook ”: 

“ Fiend haet o*t wad hae pierced the heirt 
Of a kail-runt.” 

Again, “ Wae worth the man ” in “ Poor 
Mailie’s Elegy ” does not mean “ Woful be 
the man,” but “ Woe be to the man.” 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
series of English classics among whom Bums 


holds a pre-eminent place—though his best 
poetry is written in that “ uncouth ” dialeC. 
of the English language which lends itself so 
charmingly to lyrical expression—has been 
enriched by this volume. No doubt Mr. 
Bobertson has been somewhat hampered by 
the fact that the edition was mainly intended 
for educational purposes; but while be has 
been compelled to exclude “Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,”one of the most brilliant and trenchant 
satires ever penned, and “ The Jolly Beggars,” 
which Carlyle and Matthew Arnold regard as 
Burns’s masterpiece, the selection he has made 
is “ fairly representative of his best work and 
of the versatility of his genius.” The notes 
are admirably compiled, and show that 
Mr. Bobertson is not only thoroughly 
at home in the literature of Bums, 
but that he is gifted with considerable 
critical insight. The notes to most of 
the poems are prefaced by a brief introduc¬ 
tion, in which the criticism is invariably terse, 
felicitous, and suggestive. As a specimen we 
may quote the introduction to “ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” in which the religion that 
is described has been regarded by some critics 
as the religion of the poet’s father and not of 
the poet. 

“ It could ill be spared,” Mr. Bobertson says, 
“from any collection of Burns’s poetry, less on 
aooount of its poetical merit than because of 
its historical and ethical value. It contains 
many feeble lines, but in the reflective parts it 
bears testimony to the moral character of the 
author. It reveals at onoe his religion and 
his patriotism.” 

This is a just estimate of the poem and of 
the poet’s character. About the patriotism 
of the author of “ Scots wha hae ” no critic 
has ever expressed a doubt; but it has been 
denied that Burns was religious. That the 
author of “ An Epistle to a Young Friend ” 
and of “ The Bard’s Epitaph ” was, in spite 
of his recklessness, religious in the best sense 
of the term is now freely acknowledged by 
the ablest men in the Church which he did 
so much to reform, and which in grateful 
return is beginning to do justice to his 
memory. “ Burns,” says the late Dr. Spence, 
“never ridicules religion except when the 
religion in question is in the nature of things 
ridiculous.” While he ruthlessly unmasks all 
that is hollow aud insincere he intensely 
reveres genuine piety, and inculcates in his 
immortal verse purity of thought and deed; 
though, like Portia, he “ could easier teach 
twenty wbat were good to be done than be 
one of the twenty to follow his own teaching.” 

Critics of Burns are apt to depreciate, if 
not entirely to overlook, his indebtedness to 
Bamsay and Ferguson. In the introduction 
to “ The Humble Petition of Bruar Water,” 
Mr. Bobertson enters a gentle protest against 
those who ignore the fact tbat Bums, like 
Bhakspere, was a borrower. Though Carlyle 
may represent Burns as being without models, 
or as having only models of tbe meanest sort, 
and may speak disparagingly of the poetical 
genius of Bamsay and Ferguson, Bums him¬ 
self always h- artily acknowledged his obliga¬ 
tions to these poets, and perhaps at times 
overrated it. Though Bums may have been 
influenced by Bamsay and Ferguson in the 
choice of themes and in the form of poetical 
expression, his poetry was the outcome of an 
inspiration they never felt. Mr. Bobsrtson 
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carefully punts out in the notes Burns’s in¬ 
debtedness to the Scottish and English poets 
of tiie eighteenth centnry; but we are not 
told how much Burns owed to the old Scottish 
melodies and how much the world owes to 
Burns for wresting this priceless jewel from 
a swine’s snout. 

“ They were,” says Thomas Aird, “ set to words 
so indecent that they bad become a moral 
plague. All the preachers in the land could 
not divorce the grossness from the music. The 
only way was to put something better in its 
stead. This inestimable something, not to be 
bought by Californian mines, Burns gave ns. 
A social reform beyond the power of pulpit or 
parliament was accomplished at onoe.” 

Scotsmen owe deep gratitude to Bums as a 
religious, and even political, reformer; but 
who can ever calculate how much they owe 
to him as the purifier of Scottish song? 

When the delegates of the Clarendon Press 
resolved to add Bums to their series of 
English Classics, they were singularly for¬ 
tunate in their choice of an editor. Mr. 
Bobertson’s endeavour—which has evidently 
been a labour of love—to produce an edition 
of the poet’s works worthy to take rank with 
the best of the series has been eminently 
successful. 

G. B. Merey. 


“ The Stoby op the Nations.”— Ths Hama 
Towns. By Helen Zimmem. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Miss Zihhebn claims for her book the merit 
of being the first English history of the 
Hansa Towns; and, though its title may sound 
rather oddly as a volume in the “ Story of the 
Nations,” the history of the great commercial 
league of the Middle Ages was well worth 
writing. We cannot, however, say that we 
regard the present attempt towards supplying 
the want as altogether satisfactory. There is a 
vagueness of style, and a lack of a definite 
plan with duly proportioned parts, whioh 
make it difficult to cany away an exact 
impression of how the League came into 
existence, what was the work which it accom¬ 
plished, and why it fell. The treatment of 
economic questions is in particular deficient. 
But, on the other hand, many picturesque 
incidents are pleasantly narrated, and the 
book has certainly the merit of some liveliness 
of manner. Perhaps these latter qualities 
are rather what we should here seek in the 
first instance, and ought to be allowed to 
cover the absence of some more sober merits. 
Still, in any case, the volume is rather 
“ story ” than “ history.” 

The book is divided into three parts, besides 
a proem and an epilogue. The first part 
deeds with the early history of the League, 
commencing with a chapter on “ The Dawn 
of a Great Trade Guild.” On the difficulties 
and dangers which beset the mediaeval mer¬ 
chant Miss Zimmem says enough, but as to 
the early history of guilds in general very 
little. The few remarks at the end of the first 
chapter seem to us quite inadequate. Yet, as 
Miss Zimmem heraelf hints, it is here that 
we must seek for the first seeds of what was 
in truth only the greatest of guilds. “ We 
see the tree in full growth, with its wide- 
spreading boughs and branches; of the 
modest seedling whence it sprang we are 


in ignorance.” So says our author, not 
without some measure of reason. But 
the duty of the historian is to dig up what 
is buried, not to hide it deeper under a 
load of metaphor. The seeds may be small 
and deep-hidden in the dust of time, but 
a diligent search will not be without its 
reward. It is, indeed, in this earlier portion of 
tiie work that the vagueness of which we have 
complained is most conspicuous. We should 
have expected to find a picture of the troubled 
state of Europe, of how the weak combined to 
protect themselves against the strong, and 
how such combination was in particular need¬ 
ful for traders; then with a sketch of the 
circumstances which favoured the growth of 
trade-centres in North Germany, we should 
have had a firm basis for our history. But 
for this we look in vain to the book before us; 
not but what much of it is implied, but be¬ 
cause there is no clear and logical account of 
the rise and development of oommeroe in 
Northern Europe. 

The second part extends from the consolida¬ 
tion in the League, after the struggle with 
Waldemar the Great in 1370, to the peace of 
1495 decreed in Germany by Maximilian I. 
Thus it oovers the whole period of the great¬ 
ness of the League. To our mind it is by far 
the best part of the book, and some of it makes 
very pleasant reading. The chapter on the 
towns of the fourteenth century, though 
popular in style, is a satisfactory piece of 
work; and the chapters on the factory at 
Bergen and the commerce with Russia are 
really good of their kind; but this is no ex¬ 
cuse for the anticipation here of the destruc¬ 
tion of Novgorod by Ivan the Terrible, which 
is told again in its proper place later on 
(pp. 293 sq.). The account of the London 
Steelyard is not so good; there is not enough 
as to the early relations of the German towns 
with England, a page and a half carrying us 
to Edward III., although, as Miss Zimmem 
remarks, there was active intercourse long 
before. So we get nothing—here at all events, 
and only a causal mention elsewhere—as to 
the favour which Henry II. showed to the 
merchants of Cologne. Nor can we find 
any mention of the charter which Bichard 
of Almaine, whom Miss Zimmem some¬ 
what unduly depreciates, obtained for his 
German subjects in 1259 (or 1261). This 
part ends with a chapter on the organisation 
of the League, which is very meagrely treated 
and really gives but little information. There 
is no reference in it to the division of the 
towns into four circles, with Lubeck, Cologne, 
Brunswick, and Danzig, as their respective 
heads. 

The third division is the decline and fall of 
the Hansa, coming down to the incorporation 
of Hamburg in the Zoll-Verein last year. It 
is with the decay of feudalism, and the con¬ 
sequent better protection of commerce, the 
ruinous effects of the Beformation and the 
Thirty Years’ 'War, and the loss of the 
monopoly in the Baltio, that Miss Zimmem 
chiefly concerns herself. All these, no doubt, 
contributed to the ruin of the Hansa; but 
the discoveries of America and of a new route 
to India surely deserved more than the very 
casual reference which they receive. Of aU 
the disasters whioh befell the Hansa in the 
sixteenth century, the greatest and most irre¬ 
mediable was the diversion of oommerce from 


its ancient routes. Onoe the “ spices of Araby 
and wealth of Ind ” entered Europe at Yenioe, 
and were carried aoross the Alps to Nuremberg 
and Ulm; and their subsequent distribution 
and the rich profits which ensued were to a 
large degree in the hands of the Hansa and 
cities friendly to it. But all this was changed 
when a new way was found to the Orient, 
and the control of its wealth passed into 
different hands. Worse still, there came an 
entirely fresh sphere for commerce through 
the discovery of tiie New World, and the Hansa 
was not in a position to secure a share therein. 
The commercial situation of the trading towns 
of North Germany, admirable so long as the 
trade of the world was chiefly “ potamic ” or 
“ thalassic ” in character, lost nearly all its 
value when at the opening of the sixteenth 
century commerce beoame “ oceanic.” Ham¬ 
burg and Bremen alone were by nature able 
to adapt themselves to the new circum¬ 
stances, and their time was not yet come; 
for a trading league like the old one 
there was no longer any room, and the reason 
for its decay is not to be sought in migrations 
of herrings, changes of religion, or devasta¬ 
tions of war, so much as in the diversion of 
oommeroe from the land to the sea. The 
cities of Germany and Italy had risen and 
flourished together—they fell together and 
for the same reason. 

A great disfigurement to Miss Zimmem’s 
book is the perpetual occurrence of loose and 
inaccurate expressions. For instanoe, Leo 
III. did not bestow on Charlemagne the title 
Holy Boman Emperor (p. 4), nor, indeed, any 
other title; the throne of the empire was not 
vacant in 1241 (p. 7), for Frederick II., last 
of the great emperors, was then at the height 
of his power, and the laurels of Corte Nuova 
were still unfaded; Richard was Earl, not 
“ Duke,” of Cornwall (p. 45); Acre, and not 
Askelon, was the last stronghold, not of the 
Romish Church but of the Franks, in Pales¬ 
tine (p. 90); the Hansa had not bound the 
North in fetters for nine(!) centuries in 1510 
(p. 222); it was not two hundred years from 
Wullenweber to Oliver Cromwell, from 1534 
to 1654 (p. 256). These instances are too 
numerous to be excused; their presenoe makes 
one hesitate to accept any statement of Miss 
Zimmem’s without testing it. 

The book closes with an index, which con¬ 
tains what it - need not have contained, and 
does not contain what it ought to have con¬ 
tained. The omissions are numerous; and, 
short though it is, it is largely made up of 
the headings of chapters, and cross-references, 
the latter, as a rule, of the most trivial 
description. So we get such entries as 
“ Epilogue ”—why not “ Proem ”—“ Sur¬ 
vivors,” “Decline and Fall,” while “Court 
of St. Peter ” appears also as “ Peter’s Court, 
St.” and “St. Peter’s Court,” and “Gres¬ 
ham ” is repeated under S. as “ Sir Thomas 
Gresham.” These are perfect gems, but they 
are not alone; and equally delicious examples 
of “ the way we index now ” may be found 
by any curious reader. Miss Zimmem will 
do well, if her volume should reach a seoond 
edition, to have both text and index 
thoroughly revised. 

C. L. Kingsfobd. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Day will come. By the Author of “ Lady 

Audley’s Secret.” In 3 yols. (Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co.) 

Her Own Counsel. By the Author of “ Dr. 

Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 8fe. By W. 

Clark Russell. (Chatto & Windns.) 

The Star of Qeter: the King’s Daughter. 

(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Makers of Mulling, and other Tales. By 

C. R. Coleridge. (Walter Smith & Innes.) 

Neighbours. ByMrs.Molesworth. (Hatchards.) 

The Dead Heart. By Charles Gibbon. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Miss Bbaddon has no living compeer in the 
art of telling a story. Now that Wilkie 
Collins is unfortunately lost to us, she stands 
alone in the power of weaving intricate and, 
at Die same time, perfectly intelligible plots. 
The main difference is that the author of 
Lady Audley’s Secret constructs her stories 
in Die third person, while Wilkie Collins 
frequently chose the first. With this excep¬ 
tion, there is little dissimilarity in their 
method; and it is a curious fact that, while 
other novelists have passed through many 
vicissitudes of popular appreciation, these two 
have never failed to maintain their hold 
upon the public. In The Day will come we 
have Miss Braddon writing as vigorously as 
ever, although it must be something like her 
fortieth novel. Such an event is very rare 
in literature. The central figure of this latest 
story is James Dalbrook, Lord Cheriton. He 
has had some questionable passages in the 
earlier stages of his career; but, late in life, 
he settles down in Dorsetshire, hoping to 
establish a county family through his 
daughter, who becomes the wife of Sir 
Godfrey Carmichael. All his hopes are sud¬ 
denly blighted by the inexplicable murder of 
Carmichael soon after his marriage. The 
whole narrative now turns upon the detection 
of the perpetrator of this mysterious crime. 
It would not be fair to the author to trace the 
subsequent details. Suffice it to state that 
the history of Lord Cheriton furnishes one more 
variation of the truth of the Arab proverb, 
that “Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost.” His vices have found him out. At 
his very gate lives the murderer, defying detec¬ 
tion—none other than the woman with whom 
he had a liaison in his youth. The retribution 
is highly dramatic; and the constant presence 
of the being he has betrayed—for she dwells 
in the lodge at the entrance of his park— 
reminds one of the Italian story where a lady 
is made to drink out of the skull of her lover; 
the punishment is always there to remind the 
offender of his or her sin. The interest of 
these volumes is by no means exhausted, how¬ 
ever, in the murder. Lady Juanita Car¬ 
michael, the young widow of Godfrey, is a 
taking (character; and after a long period of 
gloom and depression we are glad that at last 
she finds new happiness in the love of Cuth- 
bert Ramsay. The one thing we did not 
expect to read of was the marriage of a man 
of the calibre of Theodore Dalbrook, in some 
respects the strongest creation in the work, 
with Mercy Porter, whose own previous life 
had somewhat resembled that of her mother, 


Sir Godfrey Carmichael’s murderess. Two or 
three subordinate characters are admirably 
drawn, and altogether the novel is so fas¬ 
cinating that it demands to be finished when 
once it has been begun. 

The author of Her Own Counsel —who is, 
in all probability, a lady, judging from 
internal evidence—writes very fluently and 
gracefully. She is also more than usually 
successful in arranging the incidents of her 
novels, so as to bring them to a natural con¬ 
clusion. In the story before us she shows 
what evils may follow from the first tamper¬ 
ing with conscience. Eleanor Curtis, the 
daughter of a popular and celebrated artist, 
falls in love with Hargrave Conington, and 
accidentally discovers that he is the long-lost 
heir to a baronetcy. Out of passionate love 
for him, she employs Alan Thome, who has 
been bewitched by her beauty, to secure the 
evidence which establishes Conington’s 
identity. This done, she scorns the proffered 
affection of Thome—a bitter blow, which 
nearly destroys him, mind and body—and 
marries the baronet, leaving Thorne to suffer 
under the imputation of theft. Her husband 
discovers her guilty secret, however, and 
reproaohes and despises her. She fails to win 
his love; other complications follow; and, 
although an explanation and a reconciliation 
ensue, it is too late for the miserable wife, 
and her life ends prematurely. The story is 
extremely sad, but it is lightened by 
the beautiful devotion of two other women 
characters, Lady Bertha Conington and 
Patty Thome. There is also a little pleasan¬ 
try to be obtained out of Mrs. Daintrey, 
tiie versatile author of “ Regretting it Once,” 
who paints, learns the zither, works hard at 
sculpture, and has time left for meddlesome 
matchmaking. She is described as “ quite a 
female Criterion.” Hit Thome, too, is a per¬ 
son of some humour. But the one dominant, 
overshadowing character is Lady Conington, 
for whom life has been desolated, love de¬ 
stroyed, and the whole world made a blank. 
Her very beauty mocks her, until her heart 
dies within her. The picture is melancholy 
and pathetic to a degree. 

Mr. Clark Russell stands easily at the head of 
our living maritime novelists. His Romance 
of Jenny Harlowe, supplemented by other 
sketches of Bea life, offers capital reading. 
The story which furnishes the title of the 
volume is exciting enough to satisfy the most 
exacting on this score. The hero encounters 
a beautiful young lady, a castaway, at sea, 
rescuing her from a little boat, in which a 
dead sailor was her only companion. For 
some days after her rescue, reason is de¬ 
throned in Jenny Harlowe, butin course of time 
she recovers, with the exception of the loss 
of memory; and Christopher Furlong, who 
has been in love with her from the first, 
marries her. The story progresses; and a 
former husband of the lady turns up on a 
desert island, upon which Mr. and Mrs. Fur¬ 
long, wrecked for a second time, have been 
stranded. By a terrible tragedy, husband 
No. 1 is dismissed from the mortal scene, and 
the twice-married wife also dies. There are 
some other weird and singular sketches in this 
volume, as well as pleasant papers on the 
pleasures and perils of sailors, their rights and 
wrongs, songs, superstitions, &o., besides a 


picture of Jack as drawn by landsmen. 
The “Poetic Aspects of Sea Life” is a 
chapter of high interest, and worthily 
written. 

Bearing in mind the motto prefixed to The 
Star of ffezer —“ It is easier to criticise than 
to imitate ”—I will only say that the story 
seems to be well and naturally written, and 
that care has been paid to the study of 
Oriental habits and oustoms in ancient tunes. 
As the narrative opens with a description of 
the inauguration of Solomon’s Temple, it will 
be apparent that a high standard has been 
aimed at. The rest of the work is occupied 
with a story of love and jealousy, of whioh 
Princess Zibya, the king’s daughter, is the 
centre. Her lover, Barzillai, is placed in great 
peril by the treachery of another suitor, 
Shimei; while a third, the Prince of Gezer, 
nobly saves Barzillai at the sacrifice of his own 
life. The various studies of character are 
admirable, and the anonymous author may 
congratulate himself on this essay at delineat¬ 
ing Hebrew life in the time of Solomon the 
wise and magnificent. 

There is nothing particularly striking in the 
collection of sketches to which Miss (?) Cole¬ 
ridge gives the title of The Makers of Mulling. 
They deal with village life, and there are 
very few social earthquakes to disturb the 
even tenor of bucolio existence. Still, they 
are pleasantly told, and remind one—though 
at a considerable distance—of the village 
sketches of Mrs. Gaskell; but they are desti¬ 
tute of the delicate humour so characteristic 
of the author of Cranford. 

Mrs. Molesworth is deservedly popular with 
a large class- of readers. Her stories are pure 
and healthy, without being namby-pamby. 
Neighbours is worthy of its predecessors, and 
contains many attractive glimpses of country 
life 88 led by charming girls and youthful 
lovers. Betty Jerome and Susie Thickness 
are two of the sweetest characters the author. 
has ever drawn. A word of praise must be 
reserved for Miss Ellen Edwards’s illustrations 
to this dainty volume. 

In view of the revival of “The Dead 
Heart ” by Mr. Irving, the cheap re-issue of 
Mr. Charles Gibbon’s novel of that name will 
have a special interest. It is a clever story, 
and the incidents connected with this tragedy 
of the Bastille are powerfully delineated. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

A Selection from Pliny's Letters. With Notes, 
Maps, and Plan. By H. R. Heatley. (Riv- 
ingtons.) 

Andocides de Mysteriis <b de Reditu. Edited by 
E. C. Merchant. (Bivingtona.) 

De Tacito Senecae Philosophi Imitators. Scripsit 
M. Zimmermann. (Breslau: Kobner.) 

Supplementa ad Procli Commentaries in Platonic 
De Republica Libros nuper Vulgatos. Edidit 
E. Beitzenstein. (Breslau: Kobner.) 

“ You can pour," says the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table, “ three gills and three quarters of honey 
from a pint-jug, if it is full, in less than one 
minute; but you oould not empty the last quarter 
of a gill, though you were turned into a marble 
Hebe and held the vessel, upside down, for a 
thousand years.” 

Benders may well remember this passage when 
they witness the stream of editions of classical 
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works which issue from the press in England 
and Germany. The greater mass of the honey 
oame out with a rash after the revival of 
letters; bat the last quarter of a gill has never 
been poured oat, and the newest editor always 
finds some drops whioh have escaped earlier 
epicures. 

Pliny’s Letter! have always seemed to os to 
be rather unwisely neglected in England. It 
is true that the Latin is of the Silver Age—an 
unpardonable fault; but, even if the Latinity 
reacted on boys’ prose, it might be worth while 
to endure that for the sake of arousing boys’ 
interest. It is oertain that the works now read 
at school are, in spite of their merits, seldom 
interesting to yonng readers. But the vivid 
picture of life, the view of human nature, the 
rapid changes of subjeot, fit Pliny’s' Letter* to 
rouse and hold the attention of a class. The 
author of the letter on the early Christiana, of 
the Athenian ghost-story, of the aooount of 
the eruption of Vesuvius, and the description of 
the Lauren tine Villa, should never want an 
attentive audience ; and the correspondence 
with Trajan may, as Mr. Hardy has lately 
shown, be made attractive as well as instruc¬ 
tive to elder students. But even the careful 
selections of Messrs. Pritchard and Bernard, of 
Messrs. Ghnroh and Brodribb, have failed to make 
Pliny well known. We hope that greater suc¬ 
cess may be in store for Mr. Heatley. His 
notes are ready for the reader at most of the 
difficult passages, and he has rightly seen that 
many of Pliny’s difficulties require familiarity 
with things quite as muoh as with words. In 
the ghost-story (vii. 27), where Athenodorus, 
in order to steady his mind, posdt pugiUares, 
we have had pupils translate that he “ asked 
for boxing-gloves no very efficient protec¬ 
tion against ghostly visitations. In vui. 20, 
we should hardly, with Mr. Heatley, compare 
Jwv. 10.173, for we see no reason to suspect 
any reference to the Greek taste for drawing 
the long-bow. 

The famous mat ilation of the Hermae at 
Athens in the summer of 415 B.C. ranks with the 
long list of crimes whose authors have never 
been discovered. Neither then nor since has 
anything sure oome to light, and the identity 
of the Man with the Iron Mask is hardly more 
uncertain than that of the men whom Dioclides 
said he watched by the full moon as they 
went down from the Odeum. Mr. Merchant 
is of opinion, against Gilbert, that the 
injury to the statues was not merely a drunken 
freak which was afterwards turned to political 
aooount by oligarchs and extreme democrats. 
He thinks it more probable that it was due to 
some kind of conspiracy. Perhaps, as Grote 
suggested, the conspirators had two objects— 
some of them wishing to ruin Alcibiades, some 
to frustrate the Sicilian expedition. Anyhow, 
the two speeches of Andocides are valuable 
documents in the matter, unscrupulous liar as 
he was. Many of his lies stand revealed by the 
care of oommentators; the points where others 
may be suspected are well known; but he 
oonveys to ns a good deal of useful in¬ 
formation about the times and circumstances 
which he had no interest in garbling. As to 
the lessons in oratory which his speeches con¬ 
tain, the De Reditu is not, to be sure, very much 
of a model. It begins, indeed, with an imme¬ 
diate and skilful appeal to the self-interest of 
his hearers. They are caught by his very first 
Words, tit rtf wtKty ini ri weiijacu hyatoy ; but he 
does not go on well. His speeoh is thin, and 
that of a man timid and uneasy. “ The Btyle 
is far more laboured and less oolloquial than 
that of the De Mysterii*. . . . The diotion, 
while more studied, lacks the ease which 
delights us in the later speech.” The latter, 
therefore, is by far the better model—for which 
reason, perhaps, Mr. Marohant prints it first, 


though it was later in date by probably eleven 
years. He has written a very serviceable 
commentary on both speeches; and, on Hie 
whole, we oan strongly reoommend his work 
for at least junior students. He is wisely con¬ 
servative in readings, as, for instance, De Red., 
$ 22, where he keeps Hie order ArS — 4«-<utS, 
instead of transposing those verbs with Dobree 
and Lipsius. But it seems dear from De Red., 
| 4-5, that he is'mistaken in saying (p. 36) that 
some persons had ventured to oppose Andocides 
in the Boole. Nor oan we see the reference to 
the constitutional party in $ 26, which Mr. 
Marohant finds there. In $ 1 is it not just 
possible that frtpet ipoS outlay may mean 
“ even a worse fellow than I am,” instead of 
referring to Andooidee’s importance or want of 
importance P This would relieve the clause 
from Blass’s oharge of redundancy and 
arrogance. 

An even more detailed study of language 
than Mr. Marohant’s lies before us in Herr 
Zimmermann’s essay on Tacitus. Whereas in 
early Latin there was little difference, metre 
apart, between the language of prose and of 
poetry, what is called the Gulden Age set up a 
very sharp distinction. But, after this separa¬ 
tion—differently managed in different hands— 
had had its day, the elder Seneca brought to 
Borne from Oorduba a truly Spanish style of 
prose—a passion for trioking out one’s prose¬ 
writing in the oolours not only of rhetorio but 
also of poetry. Along with this oame the 
Spanish taste for an epigrammatio brevity, 
whioh was very unlike the prevailing breadth 
and stateliness of Italian Latin. The younger 
Seneca pushed yet farther the liking for short 
and self-contained sayings, as against sub¬ 
ordinate clauses—for the rhythm of a brief, 
yet well-turned, sentence as against that of a 
rolling period. He even omitted, as a rule, 
the little words, conjunctions, or particles by 
whioh the sentences might have been bound 
together and their relations made plain. To 
all this he added bold metaphors and poetical 
language. His style caught the ear of Tacitus, 
and we oan detect in the works of the historian 
frequent echoes of the rhetorician and the 
philos opher. From the moralist he learnt his 
knowledge of the human heart; from the 
stylist many a triok of composition. 

It is pleasant to see that Plato is again read 
in his own city, and that the Academy once 
more has its students. Mr. Gonstantinides has 
issued an edition, with notes, of three of the 
dialogues (n\Jrayos Ebftbppmy, 'AwoAoyla, K plruy 
firth itpiTUtay sol ipfiifyevtiKay trxoXiay MiSifuyoi 
two r tctpylov Kuyarayriyltov. A awayp At ayltov 
Zapltprj. 'Ey 'AOifycus ii c roC Turoypaiptiou ray Kor«- 
ffTtjfidray hyimj KayeramylSov). It has an 
introduction on the language and on the 
doctrines of Plato, and on his relation to 
the other followers of Socrates; and it will, we 
hope, serve to bring Greek students well 
abreast of what has been done for Plato in 
other parts of Europe. 

We have also reoeived a copy of a new edition 
of part of Proclus’s commentary on Plato’s 
Republic. Herr Beitzenstein has only chosen 
to re-edit a part of what Cardinal Pitra gave to 
the world, but he wishes to urge his theory 
that the cardinal was mistaken as to the right 
order of the sheets. After the fire which 
partly destroyed the Vatican MS. (No. 
2197), the loose sheets were pat together 
in wrong order by some unskilled person, and 
the due sequence of topics is thereby broken. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A new and thoroughly corrected edition of 
the “ Variorum Bible,” of which Profs. Oheyne, 
Driver, and Sunday are the ohief editors, has 
been for a very long time ready for press, and 
will be published almost immediately. 


The demand for the sixpenny edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s Hypatia has been so great 
that Messrs. Macmillan & Go., to meet than- 
advance orders, have been compelled to post¬ 
pone the date of publication till November 8. 
The first issue will oonsist of one hundred and 
fifty thousand oopies. 

Messes. Longmans will publish in November 
East Africa i and it* Big Oame : the Narrative 
of a Sporting Trip from Zanzibar to the 
Borders of the Masai, by Sir John Willoughby, 
captain in the Royal Burse Guards. It will be 
illustrated from photographs taken by the 
author, and with drawings by Mr. G. D. Giles. 

Messes. Rickard Bentley & Son announoe 
the following books of travel: From London to 
Bokhara in 1887, by Colonel de Meeurier, of the 
Indian railway staff, with maps and sketches; 
Sardinia and the Sardes, by Mr. Charles 
Edwards; and A Tour in a Phaeton through 
the Eastern Counties, by Mr. J. J. Hissey, with 
a map and sixteen full-page illustrations from 
sketches by the author. 

Mb. A. P. Watt will publish next month, 
on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
The Bible and Modem Discoveries, by Mr. 
Henry A. Harper, with map and illustrations, 
partly from his own sketches. The Bible 
story is taken in chronological order, from the 
Call of Abraham to the Captivity, and ex- 

C 'ned in the light of modem research. 

tern customs and modes of thought are 
also interpreted by the author’s personal ex¬ 
perience. 

Mbs. Edmonds, already known by her 
translations of modem Greek poetry, has 
written a life of B hi gas Pheraios, the proto¬ 
martyr of Greek independence, whioh will be 
dedicated to the Greek minister, Mr. Genna¬ 
di us. 


A translation of the new edition of Franz 
Delitzsoh’s Commentary on Isaiah (reviewed in 
the Academy of October 12) will, by special 
arrangement with the author, be issued shortly 
by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. This 
edition, dedicated to Profs. Oheyne and 
Driver, has been thoroughly revised throughout, 
and is practically a new work. The transla¬ 
tion will be executed by the Rev. W. Hastie, 
Examiner in Theology, Edinburgh University. 

The translations from Schopenhauer’s 
“ Parerga ” and " Paralipomena ” recently 
published by Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & 
Co. under the title of Religion, and other Essays, 
having met with a very favourable reoeption, 
Mr. T. B. Saunders is at present engaged upon 
a translation of the Aphorismen zur Lebensweis- 
hett, whioh will appear as two additional 
volumes in the same series. 

The Cambridge University Press has just 
published a revised edition of Prof. Oheyne’s 
Hosea, and will shortly issue his Micah in the 
“ School and College Bible ” series. We may 
also add that the same author’s work on Jere¬ 
miah : hi* Life and Times, in “ The Men of the 
Bible ” series, is about to appear in a Dutch 
translation. 

Db. Joseph Edleston is engaged in editing 
a seoond volume of the Parish Register* of Qai»- 
ford, in tiie county of Durham. This seoond 
part, which contains the Marriages, and is in 
continuation of the former volume of Baptisms, 
will be published very shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stodk. 

The following one-volume novels will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Roper & Drowley: 
Mrs. Senior, Junr., bv FouUs Hayes; The 
Stranger Artist, by Miss Edith C. Kenyon; 
Captain Jacques : a Romance of the Plague and 
Fire of London, by Somerville Gibney; Only a 
Sister t by Walter Adam Wallace; Craythorne, 
by Hadley Owlpen; and Love and Disbelief, by 
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J. Yule Cleland, dealing with social and re¬ 
ligions difficulties encountered by the people 
of London. 

Mb. Talbot Hughes has drawn a series of 
pictures for Miss Amye Beads'a novel Ruby, 
which will shortly be issued by the Authors’ 
Co-operative Publishing Company. Miss Beads, 
we understand, is of the same Oxfordshire 
family as the late Charles Beade. 

Ms. Thomas Gbbenwood is preparing a 
third edition of his book on Free Public Libraries. 
The main parts of it will be rewritten, and 
several new chapters added. 

Messes. Txllotsoh & Bon, of Bolton, an¬ 
nounce for publication in newspapers two new 
serial stories—“ The Mystery of Mrs. Blen- 
carrow,’' by Mrs. Oliphant; and "A Bom 
Coquette,” by Mrs. Hungerford, the author of 
“Phyllis.” 

Those who weloomed the first volume of the 
Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, compiled by 
Messrs. J. D. Champlin and W. F. Apthorp, 
of New York, will be glad to learn that the 
second volume has just reached Europe—a 
magnificent quarto of more than 600 pages, 
printed in double columns, in bold and beauti¬ 
ful type, upon stout paper. The immense and 
patience researoh of the editors is no less 
apparent in the new volume than in its pre¬ 
decessor; but the particular feature which 
gives to the American work an unrivalled posi¬ 
tion is the richness of illustration. There are 
no less than 247 portraits of musicians and 
oomposers in the second volume, twelve of these 
being etchings on separate plates of large size, 
the others engraved on wood and incorporated 
with the letterpress. There are, besides, 256 
other illustrations, comprising portraits _ of 
singers (sometimes in character), and facsimiles 
of the autographs of musioal celebrities. The 
second volume carries the alphabet to the end 
of the letter M; and it is intended that the 
third volume shall comprise the remainder of 
the work. There is no English publisher’s 
name on the title-page of the Cyclopedia of 
Music, but Mr. Quaritoh is the London agent 
for the supply of this grand book of reference. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The November number of Murray’s Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article by Mr. John 
Murray himself, giving an account of the 
origin and history of “ Murray’s Handbooks.” 

The November number of Scribner's Maga¬ 
zine will have for its frontispiece an authentic 
portrait of Emin Pasha, illustrating an article 
on him bv Ool. H. G. Front (Baroud Bey), 
who served with Gordon in the Soudan thirteen 
years ago; a description of Goethe’s house at 
Weimar by Mr. Oscar Browning, illustrated 
with photographs of the rooms and their con¬ 
tents, which were first opened to the public 
last year; and an acoount of the University of 
Salamanca. 

The November number of Blackwood?s Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article on “ Edward 
Fitzgerald,” by Mr. F. H. Groome, a son of 
the Archdeacon of Suffolk whose name occurs 
so frequently in Fitzgerald’s recently published 
letters. 

Mb. Benjamin Tillet’s account of the re¬ 
cent strike at the London docks, in which he 
himself played so prominent a part, will be 
given in the forthcoming number of the 
English. Illustrated Review. 

The Westminster Review for November will 
contain an article entitled “Ireland and the 
Empire,” by Mr. Partridge, treating of the 
questions of federation and confederation, and 
of the new National Party as “ a party of the 
nations.” 


On December 1 will be published a specially 
enlarged number of the Newbery House Maga¬ 
zine , containing several profusely illustrated 
articles appropriate to the Christmas season. 
In addition to the usual contents, the follow¬ 
ing special articles may be mentioned: 
“ Some Christmas Memories,” by Canon Ben- 
ham: “Yule Log and Christmas Tree,” by 
the Bev. S. Baring Gould; “ The Nativity in 
Art,” by Esme Stuart; “ Piotures Services; 
or, the Magic Lantern in Ohtfroh,” by the Bev. 
H. Hughes; “ Christmas Bells,” by Vin Vin¬ 
cent ; “ Snow Belle: a Fairy Operetta for Pro¬ 
duction at Christmas Festivities,” by 0. F. 
Hemaman and Arthur H. Brown; “ Christ¬ 
mas Notes from Florence and Naples,” by 
Mdme. Yillari; “ In Trust,” by Mr. G. L. 
Banks; “ The Warden and His Ward," by the 
Bev. G. Huntington; and “ From Ioe Needles 
to Ioe Mountains,” by Agnes Giberne. 

In the January part of the United Presby¬ 
terian Magazine, whioh for some time past has 
been under the editorship of Prof. Oalderwood, 
a new story will begin by Mr. Bobert Biohard- 
son, author of “ Beneath the Southern Cross,” 
Ac. It will be entitled “ The Minister’s Luck.” 
The scene is laid in London, Scotland, and 
Australia. 

Life-Lore for November will contain, “Plants 
Playing Tricks ”; “ Notes from our Banohe on 
the Frazer,” by Mrs. Bodington; “ Some 
British Nudibranbhs,” by Dr. W. A. Herdman ; 
“ A Country Bamble" and “The Psyohic Life 
of Micro-Organisms,” by Prof. Boulger; 
“ Oydostomas,” by L. A. Mott ; and “ How to 
set up a Small Marine Aquarium,” by 0. E. 
Sinel. 

A new serial story by Mr. James Pays, en¬ 
titled “ The Word and the Will,” will com¬ 
mence in the Christmas number of Tit-Bits. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We regret to state that Prof. E. A. Freeman 
has been compelled by ill-health to postpone 
all the courses of lectures whioh he had 
announced at Oxford. 

The publication of Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton 
Lectures on the Psalms has been delayed by 
press of other work, and also (we are sorry to 
hear) by renewed troubles with his eyesight. 

Mb. Bobinson Ellis is writing a series of 
critical notes, in Latin, on disputed passages 
in Manilius. He has re-collated the Leyden 
MS., used by Jaoob, with reference to these 
passages, and is now collating the MS. in the 
library of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 

Pbof. Edwabd Dowden, of Dublin, has 
been chosen by the curators of the Taylorian 
Institution at Oxford to give the Taylorian pub- 
lio lecture on modern European literature. He 
has taken for his subject “ The Characteristics of 
Beoent Literary Criticism in France ”; and the 
leoture will be delivered on November 20. 

A petition is being widely signed at Oxford, 
addressed to the delegates of the common uni¬ 
versity fund, urging the establishment of a 
readership in Slavonic language and literature. 

Pbof. W. Bobebtson Smith has chosen for 
the subject of his first course of leotures at 
Cambridge “ The Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic Languages.” 

Pbof. D. S. Mabgoliouth, the successor of 
Dr. Gandell in the Laudian chair of Arabio at 
Oxford, delivered his inaugural leoture last 
Saturday, taking for his subject “ The Place of 
Ecdesiasticus in Semitic Literature.” He 
attempted to reconstruct portions of the original 
Hebrew text from the Greek and Syriac versions, 
and argued that the Hebrew used must have 
been post-exilic. 


Pbof. J. H. Middleton, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, is delivering a course of 
six leotures this term on “ The Development of 
Mediaeval Sculpture in Italy.” 

Db. E. B. Tylob, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, is lecturing this term upon “ The His¬ 
tory of Beligions.” 

The University of Cambridge has consented 
to lend to the forthcoming Tudor exhibition 
the following portraits, now in the library : 
The Lady Margaret, Queen Elizabeth, Dr. 
Young, Arohbisnop Grindal, Bobert Dudley 
Earl of Leicester, and William Cecil Lord 
Burghley. 

A dinner was given last Saturday at Oxford 
to Dr. Bidding, Bishop of Southwell, by six¬ 
teen of his former pupils at Winchester who 
had been elected to fellowships during the 
past eight years. 

Miss Nolini Bonnebjse, member of a well- 
known family of Bengali Brahmans, has 
entered Girtoa College. She has already 
passed the matriculation examination at the 
University of London. 

The number of matriculations at Cambridge 
this term is officially returned at 946, as com¬ 
pared with 867 last year. Of the several 
colleges. Trinity, of oourse, stands first with 
187, followed by St. John’s with 94; next oome 
dose together Trinity Hall (61), Clare (59), and 
Pembroke and Cains (each 57). It is noteworthy 
that Selwyn Hostel shows 48, and Non-oolle- 
giate 45. At Oxford, according to the Oxford 
Magazine, the total of freshmen is only 641; 
but probably there will continue to be more 
entries at Oxford than at Cambridge at other 
times of the year. 

At a conference of representatives of pro¬ 
vincial university colleges of England and 
Wales, held at Birmingham last week, a reso¬ 
lution was adopted protesting against any 
soheme for remodelling the University of 
London whioh would give special privileges 
to the teaching colleges in the metropolis. 
Herein, of course, lies the supreme difficulty of 
organising a teaching university for London. 
Tins must either be an entirely new university, 
to whioh there are grave objections; or a 
reform of the present body, incorporating Uni¬ 
versity and King’s Colleges only, against which 
it is natural that the provincial colleges should 
protest. 

We have received an address delivered by 
Principal Blaokie at the opening of St. Mungo’s 
College at Glasgow. This is, it seems, a new 
body, incorporated with the primary object of 
developing on independent fines the medical 
school at the Boyal Infirmary. But it has also 
already made arrangements for a course of 
study in law; and it hopes hereafter to provide 
a system of professional education for the com¬ 
mercial classes, and ultimately to be affiliated 
to the University of Glasgow. 

Pbof. A. H. Keane— who is at present in 
America, making arrangements with the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution for the publication of his 
work on general ethnology—was invited to 
address the University of Virginia, at Char¬ 
lottesville, on October 8. He took for his sub¬ 
ject the advantages which America enjoys for 
ethnological study. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with an 
article by Prof. Henry Sidgwiok on “Some 
Fundamental Ethioal Controversies.” The 
writer is here concerned to clear up his position 
with respect to the free-will question and its 
practical bearings, and to further explain and 
justify his “ ethioal dualism,” i.e., the conten¬ 
tion that it is at onoe reasonable for a man to 
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seek his individual happiness, and to subordin¬ 
ate this to the general happiness. A second 
article by Dr. B. Montgomery, on “Mental 
Activity,” exhibits those characteristic qualities 
which are apt to induce in the reader a mingled 
feeling of admiration and perplexity. The 
third principal contribution is an ingenious 
essay by Mr. H. B. Marshall, on “ The Clas¬ 
sification of Pleasure and Pain.” The writer 
identifies feeling with pleasure and pain, 
herein disagreeing with Prof. Bain (who makes 
feeling to oover states of indifferenoe as well), 
and agreeing with Dr. James Ward; and, at the 
same time, he connects pleasure and pain more 
closely with intellectual states than is usually 
done. According to him they are not distinct 
states of consciousness—oonoomitants of pre¬ 
sentations, but merely distinguishable qualita¬ 
tive aspeots of these. The relation of feeling 
to pleasure and pun is further handled, and in 
a somewhat similar manner, by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, in a contribution to the “ Discussion ” 
section of the journal—a section, one is glad 
to see, that continues to add materially to the 
scientiflc value of the review. The oritioal 
notioes, too, in the present number strike one 
as particularly good and well varied as to 
subject. These, together with the shorter 
notices of “New Books,” which are written in 
a very easeful manner, make Mind a competent 
and adequate guide to the English student 
among the almost bewildering multiplicity of 
new philosophical publications at home and 


ThB Jewish Quarterly Review for Ootober 
has a readable essay on “ The Child in Jewish 
Literature,” by Dr. S. Schechter. Very 
cunningly the learned author introduces it 
with a delicious quotation from Thackeray’s 
Pendennis. Prof. Sayce discourses with 
abundant knowledge on “Polytheism in 
Primitive Israel.” He tells us that, in the 
despatches of the offioers who administered 
Palestine for the Egyptian king in pre- 
Israelitish times, the Pharaoh is not only 
termed “sun-god” and “god,” but “gods” 
as well, which reminds us of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. Mr. Meisels gives a biography 
of Don Isaac Abarbanal. Mr. Simon ex¬ 
plains the conception of faith in the Jewish 
religion, affirming its spirituality. Perhaps 
he deals too hardly with the Christian idea of 
faith. Would educated Christians admit the 
principle, Credo quia absurdum ? Mr. Simmons, 
of Owens College, tells us muoh that is of 
interest about the father of Maimonides 
(Maimun ben Joseph), and translates his 
famous “Letters of Consolation” to his 
co-religionists in Fez. Prof. Graetz, Dr. 
Gyrus Adler, Mr. Abrahams, and Mr. 
Soheohter contribute notes and discussions. 
The first-mentioned scholar gives interesting 
details about Alexander Lysimaohus, brother 
of Philo the philosopher. 


ORIGINAL VERBS. 

PRINCESS AND POET. 


Azova him in his sleep she leaned, a star 
Of lovely light and lustre many-rayed, 

And on thelips of golden song she laid 
The golden meed of grace peculiar; 

Then past upon her way, like dreams that are 
Too dear and fair to be one moment stayed; 
But sweetness which that kiss of hers had made 
No dream oould e’er create, no waking mar. 

And wnioh of them had won the greater bliss ? 
And which the gladder and prouder went that 
day f 

By all the bounty and honour of that kiss 
Which more enriched and worshipped? Poets, 
say, 

And royal ladies, make reply to this— 

Was’t Margaret or Alain Chattier ? 

Built H. Hickey. 


THE ENGLISH AN0E3TRY OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 

As all genealogists (English as well as 
American) know, hardly any single question 
has more vexed the pedigree-hunters than to 
trace George Washington’s ancestors baok to their 
English home. Many circumstances conspire 
to render it prima facie probable that he was 
sprang from the Washingtons of Snlgrave, in 
Northamptonshire, who are known to descend 
from the Washingtons of Whitfield and 
Warton, both in Lancashire. The recent theft 
of Washington brasses from Sulgrave church 
drew public attention to the subject. But up 
to the present time this descent remained 
purely a matter of conjecture; and it has 
apparently been reserved for the oentennial 
year of Washington’s inauguration as president 
of the United States to obtain what amounts 
to practical proof of the commonly reoeived 
theory. 

The fortunate discoverer of the missing links 
in the ohain of evidenoe is Mr. Henry F. 
Waters, upon whom has fallen the mantle of 
the late Ool. J. L. Chester in the laborious task 
of ransacking English archives for the pedigrees 
of the early colonists. The story of his re¬ 
searches is to be found in a pamphlet reprinted 
(in advance) from the October number of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
(Boston, U.S.). 

On the American side, George Washington's 
anoestry can be traoed back clearly to a oertain 
John Washington, who, with his brother Law¬ 
rence, migrated circa 1657 to Virginia, where 
both brothers died circa 1676. The wills of John 
and Lawrence afford no due to their family 
history, nor has any evidenoe bearing on the 
subject oome to light in Virginia. The ques¬ 
tion for solution, therefore, is: Who were these 
brothers, John and Lawrence? Towards the 
end of the last oentury, Sir Isaac Heard, 
Garter King of Arms, suggested that they were 
identical with the John and Lawrence whose 
names are recorded in the Heraldic Visitation 
of Northamptonshire for 1618 as being the 
sons of Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave. 
This suggestion, coming from so high an 
authority, won immediate acceptance both in 
this country and in America; but its impos¬ 
sibility was demonstrated in 1866 by Ool. 
Chester, who traoed the history of the John 
and Lawrence recorded in the Northamptonshire 
Visitation of 1618, and proved that they oould 
not have migrated to Virginia in 1667. Col. 
Chester was compelled to be oontent with this 
negative result; and here the matter rested 
until Mr. Waters took np the search. 

The first piece of evidenoe obtained by Mr. 
Waters was the letters of administration 
granted in 1677 to a creditor of the estate of 
Lawrenoe Washington, described as formerly 
of Luton in Bedfordshire, who deceased in 
Virginia. Next was discovered the probate 
bond, dated at Whetampstead in 1650 (and 
afterwards the will), of a oertain Andrew 
Knowling, of Tring in Hertfordshire, who 
devised his lands at Tring to his godson 
Lawranoe Washington the younger, and who 
further bsqueathsja £60 to his daughter-in-law 
“ Amphillis” Washington, mother of the said 
Lawranoe. On searching the parish register of 
Tring, Mr. Waters found the baptism of “ Lay- 
arano,” son of “ Mr. Layarance Washington,” 
dated 1635, as well as of two younger children, 
but not of an elder brother John. This link, 
however, is supplied by the letters of admini¬ 
stration granted in 1655 to John Washington 
to administer the estate of his mother Amphillis, 
of Tring. 

We thus have ample evidenoe (1) that Law¬ 
renoe Washington, who died in Virginia circa 
1676, had some connexion with Luton; and (2) 
that a Lawrenoe and Amphyllis Washington 
had two ohildren named John and Lawrenoe, 


of whom the latter was born in 1635 and the 
former was presumably of full age in 1655. 
There is, indeed, no proof that the Lawrenoe 
W. of Luton is identical with the Lawrenoe W. 
of Tring, though Mr. Waters adduoes a oertain 
amount of probability that he is. He even 
prints a map to show that Luton is not so very 
far distant from Tring. 

The next stage in the proceedings is to dis¬ 
cover who the father was of these two sons; 
and here again, unfortunately, Mr. Waters has 
to be satisfied with something short of absolute 
demonstration. The parish register of Tring 
proves that his name was Lawrenoe, and that 
he was held worthy of the prefix “ Mr.” The 
only other bit of direct evidenoe is a document 
signed by Lawrenoe Washington, M.A. and 
acting surrogate, wbioh has reference to mem¬ 
bers of the family of his wife Amphillis, and 
which was dated at Whethampstead cn the 
very same day as the probate bond already 
mentioned. From this Mr. Waters is fairly 
justified in inferring that Lawrenoe Washing¬ 
ton, the father of John and Lawrenoe, was a 
clergyman. Now comes the weakest link in 
the <uiain. Mr. Waters forthwith draws the 
conclusion that this Rev. Lawrenoe Washing¬ 
ton oan be none other than the son of 
Lawrence Washington, of Sulgrave, recorded 
in the Northamptonshire Visitation of 1618, 
whose life history has been tolerably well ascer¬ 
tained by Cal. Chester. He is known to have 
been a fellow of Brasenose, Oxford, proctor in 
1631, and rector of Purieigh in Essex from 
1632 to 1643, when he was ejected by the par¬ 
liament. Mr. Waters, indeed, brings forward 
a good deal of evidenoe to oonnect him with 
Tring families, and even suggests the influence 
that brought him thither from Northampton¬ 
shire. Sir Biohard Anderson, of Tring, whose 
wife was a Spencer of Althorp, bequeathed by 
his will, proved 1632, forty shillings to his cousin, 
“ Larance Washington of Brasenose. - Bnt it 
seems difficult to believe that he oould have 
had three ohildren baptised at Tring in the 
years 1635, 1636, and 1641, as the parish re¬ 
gister testifies, while he was still reotor of 
Purleigh. 

This one doubtful point, however, may pos¬ 
sibly yet be established in Mr. Waters’s favour. 
At any rate, he has rendered it reasonably 
oertain that George Washington was after all 
descended from the Sulgrave family, by one 
generation more than was originally suggested 
by Sir Isaac Heard. His paper, on the whole, is a 
model of patient genealogioal research, showing 
on the one hand the perplexities that beset the 
task, and on the other the brilliant discoveries 
that not unfrequently reward the devoted en¬ 
quirer. 

j. a c 
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SOHXZDf K. A. Qesobiohte dor ErzidhunK vom Anfaog 
an bis aof onsere Zelt. Fongesetat ▼. G. Schmid. 
8.Bd.S.Abtb. Stuttgart: Ootta 8 M. 78 PI. 
Bpbonck. Maurioe. Los artistes UttOraires: Otudes sur 
le XIX* SiSole. Paris: Oalmaon L6vy. 8 fr. 60 o. 
Tanzhnbbbo. B. do. La podale oastlUaae oontem- 
poralne (Eepagne et Amdrique). Paris: Didier. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

VrrzTHU* y. Eckhtadt, K. F. Grar. London. Gastein 
u. Sadowa. 1884-6. Stuttgart: Ootta. 18 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

DoLI.Imgsb. I, y. Beitrage sur Sektongesohiohte d. 

Mittelalters. Mttnohen: Book. 86 M. 

Dbasbkb, J. Gesammelte patriatisohe Unterauch- 
ungen. Altana: Reher. 5 M. 

Babbihowicb, J. Der Todtenkultus bel den Juden. 
Fraukfurl-a-M.: Kanffmann. I M. 80 PI. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Botbk, H. y„ Erinnernngen a us dem Leben d. General- 
FeldmarsabaUs. Brag, y. F. Nippold. 1 . TbL 
i77i—IBM. Leipzig: fflisel. it M. 

OOSBADT, E. y. Das Leben d. Grafen August v. 
Warder, k. preuss. Generals der Infanterie. Berlin: 
Mittier. 6 fid. 

Oohbat, M. Gesohiohte der Quellen n Literatur d. 
romtsohen Beobts lm trttberen Mittelalter. 1 . Bd. 
8. Abtlg. Leipzig: Hinriohs. 10 M. 80 PI. 

Fontakh. Matins. Histelre universelle. Atbdnes (de 
480 A 338 av. J-O ). Paris: Lemerre. 7 fir. 60o. 
GbxoZjL, A. Das Reoht v. Gortyn. Leipzig: Fook. 

1 M. 

GsyoijtB, H. G. Beito&ge zur Beehtagesehiehte 
Bayems. I. Hit. Die altbayer. Se-aSitaquellen 
aus der vorwltteisbach. Zeit. Leipzig: Ddohert 
6 M. 

Liman, M. Gesohichte Kaiser Karls VI. als Konig y. 

Spanien. Stuttgart: Ootta. 14 M. W 

Moritz, B. Zur antiken Topographic der Palmyrene. 
Berlin: Betaner. 4 M. 

Morzaffsb Pacha et Talaat But. Ddlense de 
PmIs^B 3 ' 11 ^ 1 ^ *15 ^dooomente ofSoiels et prlyds. 

Bubbax. J. Johann Baptists y. Taxis, e. Staatrao 
u. Milit&r outer Philipp H. u. IH. 1680- 
Freiburg- I.-B.: Herder. 6 M. 

Sghubphaxh, F. Gesohiohte v. Nassau von den 
Mtesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegen wart. Fortgesetat 
y. K. Menzel -. 7. Bd. 8. Hilfte. Wiesbaden 
Kretdel. 10 M. 

Bobuck, B. Brandenburg-Preusaens Kolonial-Poiitik 
untor dem Groesen KurfQrsten n. seinen Naoh 
lolgem (1647—1711). Leipzig: Grunow. 84 M. 


entries (Abecedaria), each probably containing 
the books of one of the four nations of the 
University—Bohemian, Bavarian, Polish, and 
Saxon. The library consisted of 1866 volumes. 
It contained a large collection of Wydif’s 
writings. The philosophical works are 
most prominent, as was natural in a 
library intended in the first place for the use 
of the students. More writings of Wyclif 
were known in Bohemia than are noted in this 
catalogue, but it contains some which may now 
be reckoned as lost. 

In the first Abeoedarinm: 


1. D. 21 Doctor Evangallcus tuper item pretspta. 
| 2. D. 22 De veritate saootae Scripturae. 

In the second Abeoedarium: 

! 3. 

[4. 

5. 


Wigleff Super Meth"™ 
Deldeia. 


16. P. 11. 

IS: :: 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 


>■ 

>> 

» 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Atmans, Th. Die Entwlokelung der modernen 
„ Ethnologic. Berlin: Mittier. 8m. 

Baillov, H. Histoire dee plantes: monographic dee 
genttanacdee et apooynacdee. Pails: Haohette. 

Bastiak, A. Deb. Kltma u, Aoclimatlaation naoh 
ethnisohen Geeiohtspunkten. Berlin: Mittier. 
4 Ma 

Bhetrajd. A. La psyohologle de 1’eflort et lei 
dootrines oontemporalnes. Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. 60 a 
Lbtoububau, Oh. L'dyolution politique dans lee 
diverges races humaines. Paris: Leerosnier. sir. 
Msusb, F. O. Psyohopathologie d. Bewusstselns, 
Far Aerate a. Jarlsten hearb. Leipzig: Abel. 6 M. 
Staohh, G. Uebersiaht der geologlschen Verhiltnisse 
der KOstenl&nder v. Oeeterreloh-Dngarn. 10 M. 
Die Wasseryersorgung y. Pola. to M. Wien: 
Holder. 

Zrnoun,F. Der Bubetaozbegrifl. 1 .Hit. Leipzig: 

JtrooK* l u. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Buqoh, S. Bel trigs zur etymologisohen Brlauternng 
der armenisohen Spraehe. Christiania: Dybwad. 
lfr. 60o. 

Jabw, a. Dionysiacs. Sprachliohe u. saobl. Flaton- 
isebe Blathenlese aus Dionysius, dem nog. Areo- 
pagiten, zur Anbahng. der pbllolog. Behandlg. 
dieses Autars. Altana: Reher. 8 M. 86 PI * 
Saara, J- The Grihyasutra ot Hlzanyakedn. vrith 
E* tracts from the Commentary ol Matrldatta. 
Wien: Holder. 10 M. 

Ribbkcx, O. Gesohiohte der rdmischen Dichtnng. 
8. Bd. AugusteisohesZeitelter. Stuttgart: Ootta. 

8 M. 76 PI. 

Schaohiz OKR, B. Die Oongraenz in der mittel- 
hochdentsohen Spraehe. Wien: Holder, a M. 

Schwab, M. Maqrd DardeqC. Dlotionnaire hibreu- 
ltalien do la fin du 14» aid ale reoonstitud selon l'ordre 
alphabdtiqae italten. Paris: Malsonneuve. 8 fr. 


22 . 

23. 

I 24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


30. 

31. 

32. P. 6. 

33. 


ad 44 
ad 18 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


P. 5 
K. 34 

M. 1A 2 Wicleffl De Universalibus, 

6. De Hypotheticis (7) De probaoionibos 
Proposidonum (8) de Ideis (9) De 
Materia et Forma 10 de Indiriduacfone 

(10) De'OomposidoneHominis 

(11) Insolabilia 
M 13 (12) Universalia 
M 50 (13) Tractatuli WiklifE logid 

In the third Abecedarium (Begistrum librarie 
n adonis Boemorum): 

14. E. 42 Wiclift de Simonia 

15. O. 109 Anglican os (Wyclif P) De diversis 
materiie cum regia tro 

Besponslones Mag. Jhr. W. ad multa 
Pastorale Mag. Johannis Anglld 
Llbellua de Soludone Satani 
de fundadone Sectarum 
de quatuor Seeds novis 
Liber oontinena reeponsiones 
conclusiones monachal ea 
Libellus oontinens responslones 
articulus Strode 
de Septen Donia Spiritui Saucti 
de Oitadonibus friyolis 
Queatdo cujoadam zelatoris legis Dd 
De gradtbus eedesie 
Quintuple! condusio 

. P. 17. Opus super Apoealyai culusdam de 
Anglia (Wyclil P) 

29. P. 18. Traotatus Jhs Wyclif de quinque 
condusionibus 
De dominlo drill 
De po testa to cleri 
Arcticuli de Wideff extract! 

Sermo de Corpora Ohriati 
34/35 0 73/74 Sermones Anglloani 

36. P. 19. Super xxv cap Matthei 

37. P. 19. DeJPurgatorio 

Of other works ooming from England the 
catalogue contains: 

1. E. 43. Questio magistri Bichardi Strode 

2. N. 12. Quodlibetum disputatum Oxonio 
P. 42. Beplica per Petrum Anglicanum (Payne) 

contra Galium 

P. 18. Scripta dlsdpuli Widlf 
P. 22. Tractatus Wilhelml Anglld Oorper f<wl 

6. D. 93. Linoolniensis 

7. Q. 36. Armichanus [tw] 

8. D. 19. Dicta Linoolniensis, Occam logic» 

In the Prague University Library I found a 
very interesting writing of Sir Jolm Oldcastle 
(dated Gating [Cowling Castle] in die Nativitatia 
S. Marie A.D. 1410) to the two known Bohemian 
Wydifites, Woffo von Waldstein and Zdislans 
von Zwerzeticz. 

J. Loserth. 


WYCLIF MSS. FORMERLY AT PRAGUE. 

Czemowitz: Oet. 4. 1989. 

A journey, undertaken this summer mainly 
for purposes of the Wyclif Society, brought me 
to Sohloss Kaudnitz on the Elbe, the property 
of Prince Lobkowitz. There I discovered the 
oldest catalogue of the Prague University 
Library. The earliest entries seem to go back 
to the first decade of the fifteenth century. The 
catalogue consists of four great groups of book 


SOME OBSCURE WORDS IN MIDDLE-ENGLISH. 

London: Oct. 19,1889. 

The word enker, occurring only in the poem of 
Sir Qawain, in the phrase enkergrene, “ dark 
green,” is derived by Dr. Morris, followed by 
Htratmann and Matzner in their dictionaries, 
from the O.N. prefix einkar-, “very.” It is, 
in fact, the Oid French tneri, “inked.” Ex¬ 
amples of vert tncre, “ dark green,” pert eneri, 
“ dark blue,” are given by Godefroy t.v. 


The adverb enkerly, which is somewhat fre¬ 
quent in Barbour’s Bruce, and is found also in 
the Morte Arthure, and in Gawin Douglas, is 
treated by Stratmann as a compound of the 
adjective above mentioned. In Skeat and 
Mayhew’s Concise Dictionary of Middle English, 
its etymon is said to be ‘ ‘ IoeL einlearliga, variant 
of einkanliga, ‘ especially, particularly,' " It is 
dear that the adverb has nothing to do with 
the adjective in enker grene ; whether it is to be 
connected'with the O.N. einkar- seems to me 
very doubtful. The form - einkarliga, though 
cited' in the Concise Dictionary without 
asterisk, does not appear in Yigfuseon. It may 
be genuine for all I know, but I should like to 
have authority for it. Oue difficulty in the way 
of this etymology is that the rendering “ par¬ 
ticularly, entirely ” (Skeat and Mayhew) does 
not qnite suit the passages in which the word 
is used by Barbour. The meaning (as Dr. 
Murray has kindly pointed out to me) seems 
rather to be “ earnestly, fervently.” The sug¬ 
gestion of Jamieson, that the word is from the 
French en cceur, is not qnite bo wild aa it 
appears at first sight, because Barbour actually 
uses per quer (= Mod. Frenoh par cceur) for “ by 
heart ”; but it obviously has very serious diffi¬ 
culties. Godefroy cites two examples of an 
Old-French encrement “ extrdmement,” and be 
gives aneres as one of the many forms of engreit 
"fierce, passionate”; but I donbt whether 
either of these has anything to do with enkerly. 

Messrs. Skeat and Mayhew have in thair 
Concise Dictionary, on the authority of Strat¬ 
mann, assigned to the verb nuraen the senrse 
“to murmur,” deriving it from the O.EL 
gnomian, “ to mourn.” The word is, so far as 
I know, found only in Sir Qawain and in the 
Alliterative Poems by the same author. The 
senses in which it is used appear to be “ to pat 
forward, proffer, utter, speak, say.” As to the 
etymology I have no suggestion probable 
enough to be worth publishing. The interpre¬ 
tation “ murmur” is oontextually possible only 
in one of the many examples—“ he nolde not 
for his nurture nurae hire a3aynez.” But even in 
this case it is of course quite unnecessary ; and 
as the O.B. gnomian means to sorrow, not to 
murmur, the etymology would still be very 
far-fetched. 

Dr. Stratmann’s caution and sagacity were, I 
think, very seldom imposed on by what Prof. 
Skeat calls “ ghost-words.” The word pukere, 
however, which he gives with a referenoe to 
Shoreham’s Poems, but without a definition, 
seems to belong to this species. In the passage 
in question pukeret can hardly be anything else 
than a scribal or editorial mistake for the Latin 
puberet. 

Henry Bradley. 


TENNYSON’S “1 


TO-MORROW ”—A COINCIDENCE. 
Edinburgh: October 18,1836. 
In Jennings’s Modem Elocutionist, published 
by Oarson Brothers, of Dublin, in 1882, there 
appears over Mr. Hamilton Aide’s name a poem 
entitled “ Lost and Found,” which is based on 
precisely the same idea, and is worked oat on 
precisely the same lines, as Tennyson’s “To¬ 
morrow,” In both poems there is the dis¬ 
covery, after the lapse of many years, of a 
young man’s body, preserved by its surround¬ 
ings from taint or decay; in both there is the 
sweetheart, grown old and withered by time 
and sorrow, who finds in the form and features 
which no one else can recognise those of her 
lover lost so long ago, and rejoioes to prove the 
falseness of the taunt, whose sting she had so 
often felt, that he had found a lass he loved 
better beyond the sea; and in both the 
survivor shares the grave of him to whom she 
had been so true. The only point of difference 
is that in Tennyson’s poem the body is found in 
an Irish bog, and m Hamilton Aide’s it is 
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found in a Welsh ooal-mine. The similarity of 
thought is in places striking, as witness 
Hamilton Aide's concluding oonplet and stanza 
xiv. of Tennyson’s poem. 

“ To-morrow ” was printed along with 
“ Tiresiaa ” and. other poems by the Laureate in 
a volume issued by Messrs. Macmillan in 1885; 
but whether it then appeared for the first time 
I do not know. The original publication of 
“ Lost and Found ” I have also been unable to 
traoe. I have consulted Cook's Index for both 
poems without result. 

Possibly—I should say probably—the co¬ 
incidence has been pointed out before; but, if 
it has not, it is oertmnly worthy of remark. 

T. Winter Buchan. 


“ DEBATE BETWEEN THE BODY AND THE 
SOUL.” 

Yale University: October 5, 188 #. 

Two of the most celebrated versions of this 
poem exist in Old and in Middle-Boglish 
respectively. The former—whioh may be 
found, with a translation appended, in Thorpe’s 
edition of the Codex Exonieneie (pp. 367-377)— 
is, according to Maetzner, probably the 
original, or at least the earliest analogue of all 
the other versions. The Middle-Bnglish 
“Debate” has been critioally edited by 
Maetzner, and printed—together with a good 
bibliography—in his Altengliache Sprachproben 
(pp. 90-103). Soon after the publication of the 
Codex Exonienaie, Longfellow seems to have 
been attracted to the Old-Bnglish poem, for he 
published his own translation of the first 
twenty-one lines in his Poets and Poetry of 
Europe (Philadelphia: 1845). Only last year 
Prof. F. J. Child, the well-known English 
scholar, printed for private distribution an 
admirable modernisation of the Middle-Eng- 
lish poem, from whioh I quote two stanzas: 

“ Where be tby castle and thy tower. 

Thy chambers, and thy loftly hall, 

Painted with many a goodly flower? 

Thy robes rich and gay withal? 

Thy soft quilt and thy coverture, 

Thy doth of eendall and of pall? 

Wretch, to-morrow shall thy bower 
Be but cold and dark and email. 

Where is all thy proud array, 

Thy sumpters, with the stately bed, 

Thy 8feeds and palfreys for relay. 

And the horse.grooms that them led? 

Thy shrilly shrieking falcons grey, 

And thy sleuth-hounds fairly fed ? 

Scant are thy goods, methinks, to-day. 

And all thy friendes from thee fled.” 

The reader interested in Old-French versions 
of the “Debate” may be referred to Gaston 
Paris, LittSrature Frangaiae au Moyen Age, and 
to Romania (vol. xiii., p. 519). One version has 
been published by Stengel, Zeitachrift fur Torn. 
Philologie (vol. iv., pp. 70-80), and another by 
Brewer, in Monumenta Franciscan a (vol. L, pp. 
(687-590). 

Albebt S. Coox. 


OLD IBISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Cambridge: Oct. U, UBS. 

I think that Mr. 6 Flannaoile hardly realises 
what it is that is expeoted of native Irish 
scholars. He mentions the publications of the 
Society for Preserving the Irish Language. No 
doubt this work is deserving of thanks, even if 
there are some who find the history of Diar- 
maid and Grainne a little dull both in style and 
matter. Still, the language set before us in the 
books referred to is not exactly spoken Irish, 
but a conventional literary dialect. Moreover, 
bvoks will keep, but the living speeoh is 
becoming rapidly extinct. I am afraid that 
native soholars are somewhat disposed to Bhut 


their eyes to this last fact; bat if they will go 
into Gaelic-speaking parts and listen to the 
talk of children at play, they can hardly fail to 
be convinced of it. 

In the meantime, what are the facts P Over 
the western districts of Ireland and the Scotch 
Highlands the language called Gaelic is still 
spoken. There are many local dialects, among 
whioh perhaps the line of strongest division 
does not lie between Ireland and Scotland. It 
is still not too late, with tact, patience, and 
taste for the work, to searoh out and pat on 
paper from the months of the peasantry the 
words, forms, and sounds of the different 
varieties of this language as now spoken, as 
well as a plentiful store of songs, stories, and 
proverbial sayings. What character the 
collector chooses to write in is a matter of very 
small importance. 

Side by side with literary research this would 
be a valuable contribution to philological 
inqniry. It would be an aid to literary 
research itself, and an interesting memorial 
of an ancient nationality—the Keltic—ever a 
strong, though unseen, factor in European 
life. None can do the work so well as Sootoh 
and Irish scholars, if they only would. But they 
are deterred partly by indifference to the 
matter, partly by national and political i 
jealousies, and partly by a curious daintiness j 
in both oountries about their respective so-' 
called provincialisms, whioh ought to be the 
objeot of special searoh. Is even this work to 
be left to Germans P 

Dr. Douglas Hyde, with the assistance (it 
seems) of Mr. 6 Flannaoile himself, has recently 
published a collection of tales procured in the 
way above-mentioned, which may be oompared 
—aliquo intervallo —with Campbell’s well- 
known Tales of the West Highlands. It is to 
be hoped that he will continue his labours, and 
—may I add P— be less disposed to insist on 
putting the stories into book-Irish. In the 
meantime, it is tantalising to read in Dr. Hide’s 
book of two (as he says) voluminous collections, 
one by his friend Mr. Lomenie, of phonetically 
written stories—exactly what are required, 
provided a rational system is employed, and 
not, for instance, the absurd spelling used for 
Manx Gaelio—and another by Mr. Nicholas 
O’Keamey, of oounty Loath, of ballads 
prevalent in the north-east of Ireland forty or 
fifty years ago. Could they not be allowed to 
see the light P 

0. H. M. 


shakspeee’s “makerope’s ” IN “all’s well.’’ 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: October 17,1888. 

In illustration of “ make rope’s ” =cause ns to 
be ensnared, I ask whether the phrase “ make 
believe ” is not an instance of the same con¬ 
struction, and whether any reader of the 
Academy can send me early uses of the 
phrase to prove this. I suppose “ make believe ” 
is from the Frenoh faire oroire. And Ootgrave, 
in 1611, gives: 

“ St pour U faire oroire, and to make it be believed.”* 
Now, “ make believe ” means “ feign,” “ sham,” 
with a touch of “ miohing Malleoho ” in it: 

“ Faire te maud, to play the knave; also, to miche 
it, or a rich man to make show of povertie. 
Senaud, a craftie Tacks; or, a rich mioher, a 
rich man that pretends himselfe to be verie 
poore.’ ’— Ootgrave. 

And this is the only sense shown in the extracts 
yet sent in for our Philological Society Dic¬ 
tionary, which Dr. Murray has lent me. The 
earliest is for the noun, from C. Lamb’s Three 
Friends, A.D. 1818, “ It was only make-believe,” 
pretence. The earliest date for the adjective is 
1824 —Miss Mitford's Our Village, that was 

* Florio, 1611, has "Fire a credere, to make to 
believe.” 


a make-believe thing.” But originally, I 
assume, “ he made believe that the post had 
been given him,” meant he caused folk to 
believe that it had been so given. 

Had a like question arisen in Latin or Greek, 
soores of Englishmen would have been able to 
answer it at onoe; bat as this doubt springs 
up in English, possibly no Englishman knows 
anything about it. 

F. J. Fubnivall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oefc IT, 4 p.m. Sooth Place Institute: 

“ France," by M. Paul Blouet (Max O'Bell). 
Monday, Oat. 18,4 pm. Royal Academy: “ The Mnaolee 
of the Human Body.” IU., by ProL John MarshalL 
Fbxday, Nov. 1,4 p.m. Royal Aaademy: “ The Morales 
of the Human Body,” IV.. by ProL John Marshall. 

6 p.m. Physical: “ Eleocrlfloatlons due to the 
Contact of Gases with Liquids.” by Mr. J. Enslght; 
“ A New Electrlo Radiation Meter,” by Mr. w. G. 
Gregory; "A Physical Basis for the Theory of 
Errors.” by Dr. O. V. Burton. 

8 p.m. PhUoiogioal: “Oaxton’s Syntax,” by 
Dr. Leon Kellner. 


SCIENCE. 

THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OP THE INDO- 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Grmdriu ier vergleieihenden Grammatik der 

indogtrmanieehen Spraehen. By Karl Brng- 

mann. Vol. II., Fart 1. (Strassbnrg: 

Triibner.) 

In reviewing the first volume of Prof. Brug- 
mann’s bold and laborious work, I had to 
confine myself almost wholly to admiration 
of his courage in undertaking it, and of the 
completeness with which he was carrying it 
out. As long as he deals only with the 
phonology of the Indo-European languages 
there is little room for discussion or even for 
theory. Comparative philologists are all now 
pretty well agreed on the main questions 
connected with the sounds of the Indo- 
European languages and the alphabet of the 
parent-speech. No one who claims to be a 
master in the science would any longer dispute 
the existence of the short vowels, &, 8, and 5, 
or of the sonant nasals and liquids from the 
very beginning of Indo-European grammar. 
It is now admitted on all sides that, as I 
maintained fifteen years, ago, the parent- 
speech was rioher, and not poorer, than its 
descendants in the separate sounds which it 
possessed. 

To criticise minute errors of detail in a 
large and comprehensive work like the one 
before us would, of course, not be difficult; 
but it would be a waste of time. Prof. 
Brugmann is mortal, and, therefore, cannot 
know equally well all the languages with 
which he has to deal. Specialists will natu¬ 
rally find him tripping here and there. Bat 
the large number of instances he brings 
forward in support of each separate conclusion 
will prevent such errors from affecting his 
results; and it is wonderful that in a work 
of the kind, crammed as it is with minute 
details, they should be as rare as they are. 

It is the third volume which is likely to 
excite controversy. Here Prof. Brugmann 
will have to quit the solid ground of phonetic 
facts, and enter the debateable land of the 
origin and development of flexion. It is true 
that even here our present knowledge of 
Indo-European phonology has considerably 
narrowed the field of theory, and that the 
philologist of to-day who undertakes to analyse 
the forms of grammar has no longer the same 
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latitude as was enjoyed by Bopp and Scbleicber. 
It is also true that a conviction of the large 
part played by analogy in the creation of 
grammar-a conviction to which no one 
has contributed more than Prof. Brugmann 
himself—has materially modified our views as 
to the mode in which flexions develop. But 
it is none the less true that there is still 
plenty of room for diversity of opinion as to 
the origin of even so comparatively modem a 
growth as the forms of the Latin verb, and 
that the theories of Bopp still exercise an un- 
oonscious influence upon those who would be 
the first to repudiate the supposed faots on 
which they rested. 

There are indications that even Prof. Brug¬ 
mann is not altogether free from their influ¬ 
ence. Some years ago Prof. Pick charged the 
“ Neo-Grammatieal School ” with still believ¬ 
ing in Panini’s “ empty clatter of roots and 
suffixes,” or, rather, in its interpretation by 
Bopp. More then once Prof. Brugmann has 
come dangerously near the doctrine that the 
origin of Indo-European grammar is to be 
sought in agglutination. 

It is certainly true that certain suffixes like 
the English -ly have an agglutinative origin; 
but if the language in which they arose were 
already flexional, they would, of course, 
follow the general analogy and pass into mere 
suffixes. The question is, What was the 
origin of that great body of pre-existing 
flexions which gave the language its inflec¬ 
tional character ? 

Now. if we study the history of most of the 
flexions or “ suffixes ” of which we can trace 
the development, there can be but one answer 
to the question. They hare grown out of the 
terminations of words into which a gram¬ 
matical signification was read, and which 
were accordingly attached by analogy to other 
words, when the latter were used in a corre¬ 
sponding grammatical connection. Take, for 
instance, the Eoglish suffix, -tit, which gives 
the word to which it is attached a transitive 
meaning. It comes to us, through the French 
and Latin, from the termination of Greek 
verbs in -i far, and was never an independent 
word, or possessed a lexical signification of its 
own. When we employ it, it is simply as a 
grammatical symbol, as marking a grammati¬ 
cal relation; and in this sense only can it be 
detached from the group of words to whioh it 
already belongs, and be suffixed by analogy to 
a new word. 

Or let us take again the Latin suffix which 
We find in adjectives like iracundus and 
vereoundut. It owes its origin to the mis¬ 
taken analogy of secundut, where the cu (for 
gu), which is really part of the “ root,” has 
become part of a new suffix, and is accord¬ 
ingly attached to “ stems ” like ira and vert. 
The Greek suffix of the Becond person, -oOa, 
originated in a similar error of the grammatical 
consciousness. In the Greek ola-Oa, which 
answers to the Vedic vet-tha, the sibilant 
represents the dental of the “root” veid, 
which, in accordance with a law of Greek 
phonology, is sibilated before another dental. 
But this etymological fact was forgotten; 
otx-Oa was separated into ot-crOa, and the new 
flection, -oOa, took its place in Greek 
grammar. It may be added that the original 
suffix Oa must itself have once been a ter¬ 
mination only without any definite meaning 
of its own; since we find it attached to the 


first person plural of the verb in -y.e-0a and 
and to the noun in the adverbial Zv-6a. 
An Indo-European flexion, in short, is simply 
a termination into which a particular gram¬ 
matical signification has been read, and which 
can, therefore, be separated by the speaker 
from the body of the word to which it belongs. 
Whether or not the termination is a termina¬ 
tion only which does not carry with it a 
portion of the “root,” matters to him but 
little. 

It is necessary to insist upon these facts, 
since the Boppian theory of agglutination has 
been applied to the analysis of non-Aryan 
languages at the very moment when the pro¬ 
gress of comparative philology is rendering it 
obsolete. Mr. Le Page Benouf has recently 
dissected the Egyptian personal pronouns in 
the old Boppian fashion, and has naturally 
arrived at similar conclusions as regards them 
to those arrived at by Bopp in the case of the 
Indo-European pronouns ( Proceedingt of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, March, 1888). 
Bopp, indeed, had advantages which the 
student of ancient Egyptian does not possess, 
since he had several languages to compare 
together, while tradition was believed to have 
handed down the pronunciation of the words 
with which he dealt. But Bopp’s analysis has 
long since been relegated to the limbo of for¬ 
getfulness; and the Egyptologists would be 
well advised to forget it too. 

I cannot do better than conclude with the 
words of M. Parmentier in a recent number of 
the Mimoires it la Soeiitd de Linguietigue 
(vi. 5, 1889): 

“ At the beginning of every organised inflec¬ 
tional language it is necessary to plaoe a sort of 
preparatory period of confusion and multiplied 
forms. Little by little, by a kind of Blow 
selection and equalisation, it sets apart certain 
fixed linguistic groups corresponding to the 
logical categories; the flections of grammar 
beoome more and more specialised in their 
function; the mind attaohes to them a sense 
identical with that whioh they impress on the 
signification of the infieoted word; they form 
grammatical systems from which other forms, 
equally possible, but too incongruous, are 
eliminated. Thus whole systems are created, 
like those of the verb or the noun, presenting 
flections which are apparently homogeneous, 
although their true origin may be very 
diverse.” 

A. H. Satce. 


SOME POPULAR BOOKS ON NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

Wayside Sketches. By F. E. Holme. (3.P.C.K.) 
By allotting a chapter to each of the seasons 
Mr. Holme succeeds in noticing many of the 
animals, birds, and flowers whioh commonly 
show themselves in English woodlands during 
the year. His object is partly to use these 
observations as evidences of power and good¬ 
ness in oreation, and partly to stimulate youth 
in scientific study. He has produoed a pleasant 
book with a good index, which should be found 
in every country house containing children. 
Here and there Mr. Hulme Blips into colloquial¬ 
isms, such as “ very muoh to the fore,” and 
“ putting in an appearance ” ; and he vexes a 
grammarian with such a sentence as : “If any 
one will take the trouble to draw a brunch, 
they will be surprised ” at its delicacy of form. 
Perhaps it is worth while reminding him, too, 
that Baineses II. lived thirty, not twenty, cen¬ 
turies ago. The book, however, is one of the 
best of its kind, in spite of these blemishes. 


In Toilers in the Sea (8.P.C.K.) that indefatig¬ 
able worker, Mr. M. 0. Cooke, has produoed 
an admirable volume on the minute marine 
animals whioh construct a permanent home. 
From the most recent deep-sea explorations he 
first corrects the old notions concerning the 
absenoe of life in sea-depths owing to their low 
temperature, the pressure, and the absence of 
light which they were supposed to involve. 
There seems to be a constant supply of food 
falling into these depths or earned down by 
descending currents, and explorers are now of 
opinion that they teem with minute life. Mr. 
Cooke takes the great divisions of these 
animalcules in order—chalk shellB or foramini- 
fera, polyoystina, sponges, zoophytes, sea-fans 
or gorgonias, polyzoa, excavators, and a few 
more. There is also a good chapter, of course 
embracing Darwin’s researches, with the Duke 
of Argyll’s views, on coral reefs and atolls. 
This little work should enoourage many a 
young worker with the microscope. The illus¬ 
trations of marine forms, minute shells, and the 
like are numerous and excellent of their kind. 
The title of the book is somewhat equivocal, 
but this is almost the only point whioh needs 
correction. 

Nature Stories, Myths, and Phantasies : Tales 
for the Young. By Young Pan. (Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.) A little natural history in the 
shape of the lives of oaddis worms and beetles, 
gulls and redshanks, some allegorical teaching 
on the secret of happiness lying in good honest 
work, and muoh fancy with regard to fairy 
princes and princesses, make up a pretty little 
book, but hardly one to be put into the hands 
of the young. It contains many kisses and 
much straining to the heart. A prince, who 
was ordered to marry either a beautiful decor¬ 
ous woman or a flighty one much less modest, 
ohooses the latter; and, on telling his father of 
his choice, the father replies, “You onght to 
marry the grave woman,” bat, with a wink 
and a chuckle, he added, “ I should choose the 
other,” as the son did. We hear, too, of the 
maiden “ with sea-spume hair ” who turned 
into a forget-me-not; and much of the lan¬ 
guage in whioh the tales are told is very 
affected. The fertilising aotion of bees on 
dover-plants forms another allegory whioh 
ends in this remarkable fashion: “ The humble 
bees tell the sad story of the field of dover, 
who perished unwed for very need of them, 
from whioh time they build their nests among 
the dover-plants.” 

An Irish Midsummer Night's Dream: a Legend 
of the Shannon. By John Biokerdyke. (Samp¬ 
son Low.) This book may be induded among 
books on natural history, after an appropriate 
Irish fashion, because it turns on the catching 
of a large pike. The story is somewhat thin 
and lacks inventive power; but it oontains an 
amusing situation, when the fisherman who has 
been transformed into a fairy is surprised during 
his change to his old self, and the small wings 
of fairyland scarcely match red beard and shook 
of hair. Mr. Morant Cox, in his illustration, 
has not made so much of this as he might have 
done. His other pictures are graoeful and 
prettily conceived. 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES PBK800TT JOULE. 

At the Psalmist’s three score and ten has been 
removed from the roll of English experimental 
physicists a name whioh has been only second 
to Faraday’s in maintaining the reputation of 
England in the field of physical research. 
James Prescott Joule was one of those men, 
perhaps only to be met with in this country, 
who, although not scientists by profession, do 
more for science than many a professor. A 
brewer by occupation, he received his first 
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scientific instruction and inspiration from 
Dalton; and no better evidence could be pro¬ 
duced that it is the teacher and not the univer¬ 
sity honours which make the man. Tt would 
not be in place here, were we qualified to do so, 
to attempt any accurate survey of Joule’s 
scientifio labours. They are in many fields, and 
require many types of learning to understand 
and appreciate them fully. But there is one 
aide of Joule's work which can now-a-days be 
understood and appreciated by every educated 
person. It does not require the specialist to 
grasp the principle of the conservation of 
energy; and it is just in this matter that Joule’s 
name has become almost a household word, 
and his work clastical. In the short epaoe at 
our disposal we will endeavour to indicate 
briefly Joule’s relation to other labourers in this 
field, and his position in the general growth of 
scientific knowledge. 

It is a fact which has hitherto, perhaps, not 
received quite the attention it deserves, but 
which is none the less remarkable, that meta¬ 
physics and theology, while too often imped¬ 
ing scientifio progress, have yet contributed not 
a little to the evolution of scientific ideas. 
When Maupertuis established, by theological 
reasoning, that all mechanical ohanges ooour 
in the universe with the least possible action, 
his obscurity may have been unparalleled, 
hut it led him to a remarkable truth. When 
Euler argued that because the fabrio of the 
world was most perfect and its Creator most 
wise, it followed that every process must lead 
to the disoovery of a maximum or minimum of 
some kind or another, it did not seem hopeful 
ground to deduce that via potentiaHa must be a 
minimum. Lastly, when m the beginning of 
the forties, the more metaphysioal and theo¬ 
logically minded scientists began to demand 
that something in the universe should be con¬ 
stant and unchangeable, it did not strike the 
more rationalistic that a principle destined to 
revolutionise physical science was in the throes 
of birth. It has been no more possible as yet 
to give a proof of the conservation of energy 
than of the law of gravitation ; and until, per¬ 
haps, all potential energy is recognised as 
kinetic energy disguised, it may remain im¬ 
possible. Our scientific conviction of the 
truth of the principle rests now on experimen¬ 
tal results, and the fulfilment of assertions 
deduced from its assumption. But it oannot 
be said that there was even this confirmation 
of the principle when Helmholtz, in 1847, pub¬ 
lished his famous memoir, Ucbtr die Erhaltung 
der Kraft. It is true Helmholtz gave a 
“proof” of the conservation of energy whioh 
has crept into the text-books; but that 
“proof ’’depended on the assumptions either 
of the impossibility of a perpetuum mobile, or 
of the basis of matter and force being a system 
of points subject to central actions. Either of 
these assumptions is in itself almost as great as 
the a priori assumption of the principle of 
energy. How then, even before Helmholtz, 
could Mayer, Joule, and Oolding, confidently 
assert the truth of the principle f The answer 
lies in the statement, that they did it on meta¬ 
physical, that is on either philosophical or 
theological, grounds. Robert Mayer, in 1842, 
proceeds from the hypothesis that causa aequat 
rffectue, an nihilo nihil fit, and reaches by utterly 
obscure reasoning a true scientific principle. 
Colding, in 1843 (.Nogle Sdtninger omKrdfUme), 
proceeds on grounds which are a strange mixture 
of metaphysics and theology. 

“As the forces of nature are something spiritual 
and material—these entities must, of course, be 
very superior to everything material in the world— 
they are the intellectual power which guides 
nature in its pi ogref s; but if such is the case, it 
is consequently quite impossible to conceive of 
these forces as anything naturally mortal o 
perishable." 


Elsewhere he identifies God with the “intel¬ 
lectual power whioh guides nature.” The 
few experimental statements on the identity 
of heat with a definite amount of raechanioal 
work made by Mayer and Oolding will not bear 
very dose investigation. At any rate, they 
could not be considered as that whioh convinced 
their authors of the truth of the principle of 
energy. On August 21, 1843, Joule read a 
paper before the British Association at Cork, 
entitled “ On the Calorifio Effects of Magneto- 
Eleotricity, and on the Mechanical Value of 
Heat.” This is the first attempt, if we put 
aside Golding’s frictional experiments of the 
same yesr, to determine by direct experiment 
whether the principle of energy holds for 
a certain range of phenomena. Joule’s results 
were absolutely disoordant. For example, ho 
found from the same type of experiment that the 
amount of workrequiredto raise apoundof water 
one degree might be either 1026 footpounds or 
687 footpounds! Helmholtz, writing in 1847, 
rightly says that these results have absolutely 
no claim to exactness. We see that they tend 
to disprove, rather than confirm, the theory of 
energy. What, then, led Joule to persist in 
his researches ? The conviction that the 
principle of energy for theologioal reasons must 
be true: 

“I shall lose no time,” he writes, “in repeating 
and extending these experiments, being satisfied 
that the grand agents of nature are, by the 
Creator's flat, inde»trvetible, and that, wherever 
mechanical foroe is expended, an exact equivalent 
of beat is aheay obtained.” 

And later: 

“Believing that the power to destroy belongs to 
the Creator alone, I entirely coincide with Koget 
and Faraday in the opinion that any theory which, 
when carried out, demands the annihilation of 
force, is necessarily erroneous.” 

Or, lastly: 

“It is manifestly absurd to suppose that the 
owers with whioh Qod has endowed matter can 
o destroyed any more than that they can be 
created by man’s agency.” 

It is this type of reasoning which, if analysed, 
will be found as obsure as that of Maupertuis 
and Euler, which led Joule to his splendid 
later work. It is part of the credit account of 
theology to science, and must be set against 
the debit. Joule persisted in bis investigations; 
and in 1881 Helmholtz wrote of the later 
researches that: “ Conducted with perfect 
expertness and iron energy, they deserve the 
highest admiration.” They placed Joule 
among the foremost of those—Mayer, Colding, 
Joule, Helmholtz, Rankine, Clausius and W. 
Thomson—who have established experimentally 
the principle of the conservation of energy or 
extended theoretically its applications. While 
it has been left to others, not so immortal in 
the same field, to raise questions of priority 
and quibble over national services to scienoe, 
the earliest and sturdiest labourers in this field 
have duly reoognised the merits of their 
colleagues—and especially has this been the 
case with Joule. We have already 
quoted one opinion from Helmholtz. In 
another place he speaks of “ Joule’s 
masterly labours by which conviction of the 
truth of the principle first made its way.” 
Clausius, speaking of the relation between 
heat and mechanical effect, writes: “Vor- 
zugsweise ist dem ausgezeichneten englisohen 
Physiker Joule das Verdienst zuzusohreiben, 
mit grosster Umsioht und Sorgfalt dieses 
Verhaltniss festgestellt zuhaben.” 

Between Sir William Thomson and Joule 
there has been a life-long friendship, which has 
led to common work of inestimable value. 
Great and general as has thus been the recog¬ 
nition of Joule’s services by fellow-workers in 
the same field who are most competent to 
judge, it did not come at onoe. Not till 1854, 


Sir William says, did the present president Of 
the Royal Society feel indined to be a 
“ Joulite ” > end many of the scientifio chiefs 
only gav° hi their adhesion years after. In 
1849 Sir William Thomson was not a “Joulite,” 
although so much of his after-work bears the 
impress of Joule’s influence. 

ft is not, of course, only in the splendid 
series of researches to determine the meohani- 
cal equivalent of heat—the familiar “ J. ” 
of thermodynamicists — terminating in the 
great memoir of 1878, that Joule’s name 
will pass down to posterity. There are 
many other researches sufficient in them¬ 
selves to have given it an honoured plaoe 
in the annals of science. The law of develop¬ 
ment of heat in electrio currents and batteries, 
the first “absolute unit” in electricity, the 
changeof dimensions produced by magnetisation, 
the thermal effeots of moving fluids—these and 
many other points will occur to the physicist. 
But it is by the mechanical equivalent of heat 
that Joule has beoome international; and this 
is the side of his work which is most easy of 
general appreciation, and most interesting from 
the historical standpoint. 

fi. P. 


BOIENCE NOTES. 

Messes. Gurney & Jackson (successors to 
Mr. Van Voorst) have in the press, for publica¬ 
tion by subscription, a Handbook of European 
Birde, for the use of field naturalists and col¬ 
lectors, compiled by Mr. James Backhouse, 
jun., of York. The nomenclature used is 
chiefly in accordance with Mr. H. E. Dresser’s 
well-known “List of European Birds.” Speoial 
descriptions will be given of the plumage of 
the birds in an immature state, besides brief 
notes of distribution and habitat. Two ap¬ 
pendices will comprise (1) the Asiatic or 
African; and (2) the Ne-Artio (North Ameri¬ 
can) species, which have occurre only oasually 
within European limits. 

At the annual meeting of the London 
Mathematical Society, to be held on Novem¬ 
ber 14, the names of Prof. Cayley and Prof. 
W, Burnside will be proposed to take the 
place of those of Dr. South and Prof. H. Hart 
on the council for the session 1889-90. 

The tenth annual exhibition of the South 
London Entomological and Natural History 
Society will be held on October 30 and 81, at 
the Bridge Home Hotel, London Bridge. 
Among the exhibits will be a number of living 
ants, showing their economy; and a collection 
of edible and poisonous fungi. A special room 
will be devoted to the demonstration of bio¬ 
logical studies, with the aid of oxy-hydrogen 
light and explanatory lectures. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Alfred Holder, hitherto best known 
for his editions of the earliest documents of 
Teutonic history, has now nearly ready for 
publication the great work upon which he has 
been occupied for the last sixteen years—a 
complete and aritically sifted collection of the 
materials for the study of Old-Celtio. These 
materials are (1) contemporary inscriptions, 
whether monumental or numismatic, partly in 
Oeltio dialects or in Greek, but for the most 
part in Latin; (2) Greek and Latin writers, 
itineraries, and glossaries. The words have 
been arranged alphabetioally; and the illustra¬ 
tive quotations are given in chronological order, 
or, in the case of inscriptions, &c., according to 
localities. The Alt-Ocltitcher Sprachechatz will 
be published in eighteen quarterly parts, of 128 
pages royal octavo each, at the subscription 
price of 6s. per part. Subscribers’ names will 
i be received in England by Mr. David Nutt. 
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Messes, Macmillan will publish shortly a 
Manual of Philology for Classical Students, by 
Mr. P. Giles, which will follow the form of Mr. 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics. 

Apart from reviews of books—of which the 
most notable is that of Mayor’s "Latin 
Heptateuch,” by Prof. Sunday—the Classical 
Review for October contains several articles of 
interest. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick—under the 
signature of 2, familiar to readers of the Oxford 
Magazine a few years ago—turns into Greek 
elegiacs Browning's lines entitled “ In a Year.” 
Mr. T. W. Allen continues his catalogue of 
Greek MSS. in Italy, this time dealing with 
the minor libraries of Borne ; Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare writes on Armenian Versions of Plato, 
which apparently possess not a little value for 
settling textual questions; and Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein contributes an obituary notice of 
Wilhelm Studemund, professor of Latin at 
Breslau. 

With reference to a recent discussion in the 
Academy (September 21 and October 12}, as 
to the mode in which the cuneiform characters 
were written, a correspondent calls our atten¬ 
tion to a passage in Nasmyth’s Autobiography, 
edited by S. Smiles (John Murray, 1883}. 
Nasmyth there (pp. 444 sqq.) gives his opinion 
“as a mechanic” on this very subject and 
figures a prismatic stylus; he further suggests 
the origin of the character itself and traces its 
influence on modern type. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Olifton ShakspsbsS ocrsTT.— ( Saturday, Octobers.) 
W. 0. H. Gross, Esc., president, in the chair.— 
At this meeting, the first of the fifteenth session, 
Mr. Gross, whose year of offloe then expired, read 
an address on “ Shakspore's Politics,’’ in which he 
said that the truly reverent student of Shakspere 
turns to his author's works for an answer to all 
questions. But it is too much to expect that 
Shakspere can unloose for us the complexities of 
modern political and social difficulties. Shakspere 
had no idea of being a political teacher. His 
objeotin writing plays was not at all to instruct or 
even to amuse, except so far as instruction or 
amusement might be tee means to an end—tile end 
being to support himself and his family, and to 
put money m his purse: this last an end which he 
pursued with care, if we may infer anything from 
that small but historic debt of £115s. lOd. col¬ 
lected from Philip Bog era in the court at Stratford. 
Vet we may well believe that Shakspere’s opinion 
on the “thoughts which shake mankind ” to-day 
would be a valuable one if we could only find it 
out. The great difficulty is one not of faith but 
of knowledge. We can never be sure that we have 
the real opinion of Shakspere on any subject, and 
not the opinion which he considers suitable to the 
character of the person who gives it. Again, 
Shakspere wrote for the theatre, and often he may 
be expressing what would be likely to take with 
his audience. But we are sure of some points. 
The first thing that strikes us in the writings of 
Shakspere on matters political is their extreme 

S trlotism. The modern doctrine that nations 
e individuals should “love themselves last” 
finds no favour in his eyes. In certain plaoes, 
indeed, Shakspere is positively narrow-minded in 
his love of Htsgland and his oontempt for other 
nations. To-day the greatest of Englishmen 
would have been deemed the greatest of “jingoes.” 
Shakspere evidently thought little of the profes¬ 
sional politician, “one that might circumvent 
God’’; and heexpoeestheirtedlousness, their fickle¬ 
ness, and their criminality in the persons of 
Poloniua, Gonzalo, and Angelo. Shakspere's type 
of a public nun is much more the soldier than the 
politician, the man of action rather than the man 
of mind. The tendency of Shakspere’s plays 
the deification of the practical man. In Margaret 
of Anjou, Lady Macbeth, and Joan of Arc, 
he has given us examples of women mixed 
up with public life. From these it is not 
difficult to infer that he would have had no 
sympathy with that essentially nineteenth-century 
question of women taking part in political life. 


It is dear that Shakspere was no great believer in 
popular government. This is not matter for 
surprise when we remember that he was familiar 
with the highly-centralised government of the 
Tudors, iu which the king was by far the most 
important part of the political system. Shak- 
pere's writings have much political common-sense. 
He was a keen defender of the rights of property, 
and would only ridicule schemes of state socialism 
But those who expect to find in a sixteenth' 
century writer support for their political nostrums 
in the nineteenth century are likely to be gravely 
disappointed.—Mr. Edward A. Harvey was elected 
president for this session, when the following 
plays are to be considered:—“ All’s Well that 
ends Well,” “ The Alchemist,” “ Othello,” 
"Measure for Measure,” “Philaster,” “Lear,” 
“ Timon of Athens,” “A King and no King.”— 
The hon. secretary (9 Gordon-road, Clifton, 
Bristol) will be grateful for any additions whioh 
friends may make to the society’s library, which 
now oonsiats of 420 volumes. 

Shklliy Sooibtt.—( Wednesday, October 9.) 

Da. Form iv all in the chair.—Mr. W. M. Bos- 
setti read a paper on the letters of 8helley’s 
first wife Harriet, that were printed this spring in 
the Nation from copies made of them by Mr. A. 
Webb when they were in the possession of the 
niece of Mrs. Nugent, of Dublin, to whom they 
were written. These letters are oertainly genuine. 
The internal evidence shows it; and they fit in 
with Shelley’s letters to Miss Hitchener, which 
were privately printed last year. Mrs. (or rather 
Miss) Catherine Nugent, an assistant in the 
shop of a Dublin furrier named Newman, was a 
person of fine mind, and a warm patriot. The 
Shelleys made friends with her during their visit 
to Dublin, in 1812, for the purpose of settling the 
Irish question by a few speeches and a oouple of 
pamphlets. After the failure of the project, 
Harriet Shelley wrote letters for four years 
(1812-16) to Miss Newman. They show Harriet 
at first sympathising in her husband’s plans, 
sharing hu opinions, shifting like a weathercock 
with him in his estimate of persons—angelic at 
first, demonic after a few months. One complains 
of the unreasonableness of a printer who would not 

S rint Shelley’s poems till he is paid; another 
wells on the shame of the needless luxuries of the 
rich beside the crying wants of tho poor ; another 
talks of the young mother's sweet babe and its 
beautiful eyes; another (Ootober 20,1813) of the 
first two years of her marriage being the happiest 
of her life. But on July 28,1814, Shelley doped 
with Mary Godwin; and on August 25 Harriet 
writes, from her father’s bouse in London, about 
public affairs, her baby and her sister, and Shelley 
being without her in France. All that was virtuous 
in him had turned vicious. On November 20 
Harriet was near her second confinement She 
complains of Shelley as sensual and profligate, and 
as living with Godwin’s two daughters (not true), 
and says it is all due to Godwin's Political Jus¬ 
tice. She naturally lays the blame of Shelley’s 
elopement with Mary Godwin on this girl—not yet 
seventeen, while Shelley was twenty-two. She 
states that Mary took Shelley to her mother's 
grave, said she must have him, and, on his refusal, 
she declared she would die. She asked why he, 
she, and Harriet, could not all live together. After 
this, Harriet fell ilL Her baby, Charles, was born 
on November 30,1814, and she complained that 
Shelley neglected her. But on December 11 she 
says Shelley had seen her, and was glad that the 
child was a boy, because he “ would make money.” 
She thought Shelley’s purity gone. On January 24, 
1815, her baby boy is ill; his father has not seen 
them again; she is wretched and weary of life; at 
nineteen she is willing to die; she lives only for 
her children. Shelley has treated her so badly 
that she thinks of suicide; but she loves Ireland 
still. With this the letters end. Harriet after¬ 
wards led an irregular life, and within two years 
committed suicide. Her letters certainly raised 
one’s opinion of her, said Mr. Bossetti.—Dr. Fnr- 
nivall agreed in this, and took Harriet’s part 
rather than Shelley’s, as he fell in love with every 
attractive woman he saw.—Mr. Salt and Mr. Shaw 
took Shelley’s side: Mr. Shaw blaming Harriet, 
but Mr. Balt neither. There were deep causes of 
dissension between them, as yet undisclosed.— 


Dr. Todhunter said Shelley had violated his own 
canons of morality in marrying Harriet. He never 
really loved her. She aooeptea his views of mar¬ 
riage only during love; and when that ceased, 
Shelley was free to take Mary Godwin.—Mrs. 
Simpson agreed in this view, and in the immorality 
of marriage when love was non-existent.—Mr. Bos¬ 
setti replied, admitting Shelley's sentimental love 
for Glare, Emilia, and specially Mrs. Williams. 
As between Shelley and Harriet, there were faults 
on both sides, and hard judgments on either 
should be avoided. 


Naw Shakspbrs Socistt.— [Friday, October 11.) 
Da. FuamvALL in the chair.—As the intended 
reader of the paper had misunderstood the date of 
the meeting, the chairman first described hie visit 
to Helmingnam Hall (seven miles from Ipswich), 
where Queen Elizabeth had visited the Tollemache 
of her time, and left her lute, which was still there. 
He pointed out that this earlier Tudor building 
was of the solid style which Harrison praised in 
1577-78, as contrasted with the later Italian Gothic 
which Harrison said was “ curious to the eie, like 
paper work,” and of which Burleigh House was an 
example. Dr. Furnivall then passed to Shakspere's 
Sonnets, which had been set down for discussion. 
He held that Thorpe's “ begetter ” of the sonnets 
was the inapirer of them, young William Herbert, 
afterwards Lord Pembroke ; and that the dark 
woman, Pembroke’s mistress, who threw Shakspere 
over for him, was so involved with him that the 
objection that the Sonnets had two begetters bad 
no real weight. Dr. Furnivall thought that 
Thrope’s wishing Mr. W. H. “that etemitie 
promised by an ever-loving poet” altogether 
negatived the preposterous idea that W. H. 
was a man to whom Shakspere not 

promised eternity. The Sonnets must have been 
written to a beardless young man who i<«4 a 
beautiful girl-like faoe, and whom his friends 
wished to get married. Now, when young Herbert 
was seventeen, his father and mother negotiated 
a marriage between him and Cecil's granddaughter; 
but it feu through. When the young noble came 
to London, in the spring of 1598, he must hare 
gone to the theatre and got fond of Shaksp er e, 
who wrote him then the early sonnets urging him 
to marry. The young fellow was a great favourite 
at court; and there he, no doubt, met with the 
forward maid -of-honour, Mary Fitton, or someone 
of whom she is the type, and who had before that 
favoured Shakspere. Of course, she threw the old 
player over for the brilliant young nobleman ; and 
Shakspere had to put up with it, and tell Herbert 
to take her, for he ooula not help himself. Then 
Miss Mary dressed up as a man and went to Pem¬ 
broke’s rooms, with the result that she gave birth 
to a baby. Pembroke refused to marry her, and 
Elizabeth put him in prison; but released him in 
1601, the date at which the Sonnets 100-126 must 
have be:n written, on the renewal of the friendship 
between him and Shakspere, broken off nearly three 
years before. The dates of the Dark Woman (or 
Mary Fitton), Sonnets 127-152, cannot be so defi¬ 
nitely fixed, but must be shortly before 1598, and 
run to at least 1600. The evidence of Mary Fitton’s 
dark complexion has only lately been found by 
Mr. Tyler unexpectedly. Her statue on her 
mother’s tomb in Gawsworth Ohuroh, Cheshire, is 
ooloured—her eyes and hair are blade, and her 
faoe dark. The external link between her and 
Shakspere is only that the famous oomedian of his 
company, William Kampe, in 1600, dedicated to 
her, as maid-of-honour to Queen Elizabeth, his 
“Nine Days’ Danoe from London to Norwich,” 
though he, by mistake, called her Anne, the name 
of her sister, Mrs. Newdigate, who was married 
in 1587 at the age of fourteen, and was never one 
of the queen's maids-of-honour. Dr. Furnivall 
contended that the experience of life and know¬ 
ledge of the human heart gained by Shakspere in 
the p a ss i ona t e love—or lust, as he acknowledges 
it to be—of this dark mistress, and his romantic 
friendship for young Herbert, were reflected in his 
plays, and necessary to the emotions expressed in 
them. The records of his heart unlocked in his 
Sonnets brought him closer to his erriog fellow-men, 
and none of them should oast a stone at him. Juliet, 
Cleopatra, Borneo, Antony, were not created by 
an artist like Fra Angelico, Milton, or Words¬ 
worth, but by a man who knew what passion is.— 
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A full meeting endowed these views with one ex¬ 
ception.—Mw. Btopes believed that W. H. was 
William Hammond, for whom G. Eld—the printer 
of the Sonnets—printed four other poems or 
sonnets. She thought that he was the "begetter” 
or obtalner of Shakspere’s sonnets for their pub¬ 
lisher, T. Thorpe, so that their dedication had 
nothing to do with their subject. 


FINE ART. 

SOME ARCHAEOLOQIGAL BOOKS. 

Die Genetitmoaaiken in Venedig und die 
Cottonbibel. By J. J. Tikkanen. (Helsingfors.) 
This pamphlet, if a quarto volume of 153 
pages and sixteen plates oan be so-called, con¬ 
tains a valuable contribution to the iconography 
of the pre-Gothio period. Dr. Tikkanen, with 
unwearied research, has examined every 
acoessible representation in ancient art of the 
Genesis legend. He has succeeded thereby in 
making manifest certain definite schools which 
flourished in different times and places, but 
which till reoently were all vaguely grouped 
together as Byzantine. He shows how the 
miniatures in 1£SS., such as the Vienna Genesis, 
earlier than the Cotton Bible (in the British 
Museum), must be considered as works of the 
antique classioal sohool. The Cotton Bible 
marks the transition from classical to Byzan¬ 
tine. The Byzantine sohool grew up and 
flourished in the Blast, while other schools, in¬ 
dependent of it, grew up and flourished in the 
west. The notions and reactions of these 
schools one upon another are of the highest 
importance, and as yet are little understood. In 
a separate section Dr. Tikkanen studies the 
mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice, and proves 
that those of the narthex of the ohurch, illus¬ 
trative of the Book of Genesis, were not made 
until the thirteenth oentury. He then proves 
them to be practically identical in design with 
the fifth- or sixth-century miniatures in the 
Cotton Bible. The result of his investigations 
into the ioonographioal question is to show 
that there must have existed, earlier than any 
known series of Genesis-piotures, whether be¬ 
longing to the east or the west, some original 
series out of which both the eastern and 
western types independently arose. 

Hietorical Scarab i. By W. M. Blinders 
Petrie. (David Nutt.) Mr. Petrie, whose in¬ 
dustry in publishing is only surpassed by his 
zeal for exoavation, has produced a little book 
that will prove of inestimable value to all 
Egyptologists, and even to casual visitors to 
Egypt. Scarabs are for Egypt what coins are 
for Greeoe, at once the most trustworthy and 
the most attractive of the contemporary mate¬ 
rials of history. But hitherto no attempt has 
been made at a general catalogue of them. 
They are widely scattered in many collections, 
public and private; and the number is added to 
every year. But the very difficulty of the task 
supplied a stimulus to Mr. Petrie, whose special 
merit it is never to delay recording faotsin order 
that he may make his records more complete. 
Accordingly, he has here published, in a series 
of lithographed plates, the first attempt at a 
catalogue of Egyptian scarabs. Some idea of 
the character of the work may be gathered 
from the statement that it contains drawings 
(with identifications) of about 2220 pieces, in 
chronological order, and so arranged that each 
class and series shall be comprised in a single 
plate. The introduction gives a brief aooount 
of the subject, together with a list of the col¬ 
lections examined, and a hint as to the best 
method of taking impressions, which is by 
beating tinfoil into the scarabs. 

Bilder-Atlae zum Homer. Von Dr. R. Engel- 
m um. (Leipzig: Seemann; London: Nutt) 
It has always been a matter of wonder to us 
that more use has not been made of illustra¬ 
tions borrowed from anoient art in order to i 


gild the pill of classical education. Dr. J. E. 
Sandys’s edition of the Bacchae is almost a soli¬ 
tary example of the sort of thing wanted. No 
doubt, a great deal of what is most valuable as 
art happens to bear little relation to the ordin¬ 
ary text-books ; but the abiding influence of 
pictures will be acknowledged by anyone who 
calls to mind his own recollections of Hmith’s 
Olattical Dictionary. Homer, in particular, 
is capable of being made far more attractive to 
boys when his unrivalled interest as a story¬ 
teller is brought before tbeir eyes in a series of 
illustrations, serving to fix the incidents like the 
pictures of an old Bible. Just such a work as 
we have long been wanting has here been 
performed for us, with characteristic German 
thoroughness, by Dr. Engelmann; and we can 
warmly recommend it, if not to boys, at least to 
schoolmasters. It consists of thirty-six plates, 
each containing some half-dozen woodcuts, 
representing scenes from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. They are drawn from many sources— 
the Mykenaean pottery, the reliefs from 
Gjolbasohi in Lykfa (now at Vienna), vases of 
many periods, the so-called Tabula lliaoa, and 
paintings at Pompeii. But if the result is to 
leave a somewhat confused impression of artistic 
development, the permanent popularity of 
Homer is the more decisively shown. 

Mb. Abthttb J. Evans has reprinted from 
the Numiematic Chronicle his valuable series of 
papers upon the coinage of Tarentum. (Bernard 
Quaritoh.) He deals more particularly with 
the series of didraohms of the equestrian type, 
extending over two oenturies and a half. His 
intimate knowledge of recent finds has enabled 
him to divide this long series not only into two 
periods, marked by a reduction of the standard 
weight, but also into no less than ten sub¬ 
periods. He has further treated of the difficult 
questions connected with the signatures, both 
of money era and magistrates. Tms monograph, 
which is illustrated with eleven autotype plates, 
is worthy of comparison with the best of the 
catalogues that have issued from the medal 
room of the British Museum. 

Mbssbs. Macmillan have published a Cata¬ 
logue of the Oasts in the Museum of Classical 
Archaeology at Cambridge, oompiled by Dr. 
Cnarles Waldstein, keeper of the Pitzwilliam 
Museum. This collection of oasts—the original 
conception of which is due to Mr. Sidney Colvin 
—was the first systematically formed in this 
country, and is still (we believe) the most 
complete. The catalogue, therefore—which 
oontains full descriptive notices of the more 
important objects, with bibliographical refer¬ 
ences—is capable of being used by other than 
Cambridge students as an introduction to the 
history of Greek art. Such use of it is facili¬ 
tated by the three-fold index—of museums, of 
sculptors, and of works. 

The June number of the American Journal of 
Archaeology (London: Triibner), which has just 
been received in this oountry, oontains two more 
papers by members of the American Sohool of 
Classical Studies at Athens. In the first of 
these Mr. P. B. Tar bell prints a corrected ver¬ 
sion of the very difficult inscription regarding the 
Demotionidai, whioh was discovered a few 
years ago near Dekeleia, and discusses its bear¬ 
ing upon the functions of the Attic phratry. 
In the seoond, Mr. Carl D. Buck continues lus 
elaborate report upon the result of the excava¬ 
tions in the deme of Ikaria, dealing with the 
topography and the archaeological remains. 
This paper is illustrated with three photo¬ 
graphic plates and some dozen woodcuts in the 
text. The only other original paper is the first 
instalment of “ Notes on Roman Artists of the 
Middle Ages," by Mr. A L. Prothingham, jun. 
The summary of archaeological news and the 
analysis, of periodicals fill together more than 
sixty pages. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

It is not quite easy to know what attitude 
the critic is to take towards an exhibition held 
under the auspioes of a society which acts upon 
such profound principles, and aspires to do so 
much towards the regeneration of art in Eng¬ 
land. If he has indeed any function to dis¬ 
charge in connexion with it, it would seem to 
be one of more than usual gravity. Not only 
the exhibition, but the views of its supporters, 
appear to demand consideration; and, as the 
oommittee of the society assume, in Mr. Walter 
Crane’s preface to the catalogue, some claim to 
be considered as arbiters in matters of national 
taste, this position is one whioh the critic 
may well hesitate to take without more con¬ 
sideration than a current article will allow. 
Perhaps we may be pardoned if for the moment 
we leave the aims of the society alone, and 
oonfine our attention to some of the works 
exhibited. 

Among these there will be found plentiful 
objects that are agreeable, and among the few 
that are choice will be found some contributed 
by Mr. Walter Crane himself. We do not 
greatly care for his frieze panels in gesso of 
young ladies and gentlemen in evening dress ; 
nor yet for his decorative treatment of Mr. 
Gladstone in the elaborately illuminated 
address presented to that statesman on the 
occasion of his golden wedding. But we are 
charmed, as usual, with most of his decorative 
work—with, for instance, his little panel in 
fibrous plaster called "The Rivals" (477); 
with his device for the Art Workers’ Guild 
(538); with his " Sea-maid ’’ (544), so original 
in design, and so gaily and sweetly coloured 
with lacquers and enamels. Of the larger and 
more important drawings, the round window 
(113), designed for the library of the Drew 
Theological Institute, New Jersey, appears to us 
to be unusually fineeven for Mr. Henry Holiday; 
and a rare merit may be justly claimed for Mr. 
E. Burne Jones’s design for a two-light window 
(56). Of Mr. Heywood Sumner’s large cartoon 
for sgraffito—“The sure revolving Test of 
Time, it is impossible to speak with un¬ 
qualified praise. The horses are drawn with 
much freedom and decorative feeling; but the 
man and child perched behind them do not 
improve the design ; and the prominence given 
to the dappling of the grey horses’ flanks, and 
the shagginess of all the horses’ legs is out of 
proportion to the value of these items in the 
composition. Much might be said in praise of 
Mr. T. M. Rooke’s designs (whioh are, how¬ 
ever, somewhat spoilt by the pursy folds of 
the draperies), of Mr. Westlake's and Mr. 
Hamilton Jackson’s, and a few others’, for 
stained glass and mosaics and other decorative 
works in which the figure is introduced; but 
the variety of objects is too great to dwell at 
any length on even the most important section 
of the exhibition. In the little erection for 
the display of stained glass there is nothing 
which calls for a special note of admira¬ 
tion ; and, though (me or two “ fitments ”— 
like Miss Wetton’s comer seat, &a, in the 
entrance (824a), and the canopied chimney- 
pieoe of Messrs. Hindley & Sons in the west 
gallery — are attractive, there is little of 
furniture, except Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
admirable sideboard (174), whioh calls for 
special notioe. Nor does the metal work strike 
us as especially novel or excellent, although it 
comprises some charming things by Mr. Benson 
and Messrs. Singer. We like also Miss Laura 
Bray’s flat candlesticks, and Mr. A. G. Cooper’s 
pewter, tankard, and tea tray; and among the 
very numerous dishes, plaques, and salvers of 
repouss4 work, there are many of bold and 
clever design. Other things, excellent of their 
kind, have been seen so often before—or are so 
like what has been seen before—that they oan* 
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not be said to give much pleasure of a fresh 
kind, or to be very stimulating to invention. 
What Mr. Walter Crane says about novelty 
may be quite true; but yet an exhibition is 
expected to show some progress, if not to 
satisfy the inextinguishable craving for some¬ 
thing new. We like the Hammersmith carpets 
very well, but we prefer Persian ones; and 
though Mr. De Morgan’s pyramid of pottery is 
good enough, it is not better than he has done 
before. Indeed, in this respect, he has a 
formidable rival in Messrs. Maw, whose 
display of lustre and Damascus ware may be 
said to show real progress in the ceramic art. 
This is partly due to the fine designs of Mr. 
Lewis Day, partly to the charming varieties of 
pearly lustre, only seen in Messrs. Maw’s 
pottery, and partly to the uneven modelling 
of surfaces, which act like facets for the 

e sy of iridescence. The pottery of Mr. De 
organ and Messrs. Maw is well arranged; but 
this cannot be said of the other pottery, which 
is mixed on shelves in a most inartistio 
manner. The interesting work of the Aller 
Vale potteries, with decoration by village lads, 
should have been separated from that of Sir 
Edmund Elton, ana that again from the 
delicately-toned and charmingly-designed 
plates and bowls of Mr. Thackeray Turner. 
Some of the pieces of Elton ware, especially a 
fine vase with twisted handles, are in the best 
sense original; and Mr. Thackeray Turner’s 

E ieces are unique in their way. Fortunately, 
e has a little separate case of cups and 
saucers. 

We gladly recognise that some of the good 
work which is being done in various parts of 
England and Ireland for the encouragement of 
native industries is exhibited here. There is a 
case of beautiful lace-work from the oonvent 
pupils in Ireland; and the Keswick School of 
Industrial Arts and theBuskinLinenlnduatryat 
Keswick supply some pretty embroideries, &o. 
It may be worth the consideration of the 
society whether, in their next exhibition, the 
local art industries of England may not be 
made a more special and distinct feature. We 
have no space to enter into the merits of the 
numerous patterns for wall papers and textiles, 
but this part of the exhibition is well worth the 
attention of those interested. 

If in regard to all "Arts and Grafts ” the 
exhibition is not so widely representative as we 
should like to have seen it, and does not in all 
of them reach the highest level at present 
attained in England, yet it would be difficult 
to find any things muoh more beautiful or good 
of their kind than some of the embroideries and 
needlework. The exquisite book-bindings of 
Mr. T. J. Oobden - Sanderson are also of 
particular merit; and, if this exhibition has done 
nothing else, it has brought fairly before the 
public some comparatively new and very in¬ 
teresting processes—like the gesso and fibrous 
plaster work, which are capable of much 
development. In addition to the examples 
already mentioned, we would call attention to 
the door panel executed by Mr. A. Carpenter after 
the design of Mr. Lewis Day, to Mr. William 
Palmer’s wall decoration (536), and Mrs. 0. 
Wylie’s oharming panel of "Dawn” (545), as 
instances of the way in which gesso may be 
used for the beautifying of ordinary houses. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS FORREST, H.B.8.A. 

Wx regret to reoord the death, at Edin¬ 
burgh, on October 16, of Thomas Forrest, 
the very last survivor of the old school 
of Scottish line - engravers, which included 
men like B. 0. Ball, John Horaburgh, 
and, above all, William Miller, the oelebrated 


transcriber of the works of Turner, who will 
probably be remembered as the very greatest 
of the landscape line-engravers of our century. 

Mr. Forrest was bom in 1805, at Bumwynd, 
Wilkies ton, Midlothian, and studied his art 
under W. H. Lizars, a well-known Edinburgh 
burinist of the day, known also for his very 
clever yenre-pictures in the manner of Wilkie, 
of which some excellent examples are in the 
National Gallery of Scotland. Mr. Forrest 
was an early friend of Sir Daniel Macnee, the 
late P.B.S.A., and of Macnlloch, the landscape 
painter. He transcribed several of the pictures 
of the latter artist, his engraving of the 
“ Lowland Biver ” being one of his most oele¬ 
brated plates. He also worked after Claude, 
and, among Soottish landscapists, after Sim- 
son, Bough, and Lockhart; and he engraved, 
with accomplished skill, some of Mr. Hugh 
Cameron’s figure-pictures. Many of his plates 
were published by the Boyal Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland ; 
and in 1884 he presented a complete set of his 
engravings, numbering over 160 works, to the 
Boyal Scottish Aoademy, of which he had been 
elected an honorary member in 1877. 

Personally, Mr. Forrest was greatly respected 
by his professional brethren; and both in 
features and in character he was as typical a 
specimen as oould well be desired of an upright 
and simple-minded Scotsman of the olden 
time. 


Mr. Bichard Zotjch Sbbbon Troughton— 
one of the original founders of the Art Union 
of London, and latterly its hon. secretary— 
died on Monday, October 21, at his residence, 
14 Douro Plaoe, Kensington. He was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Macready, and well-known to 
several generations of artists. So long ago as 
1840 he published Nina S/orza, a tragedy in 
blank verse, which is still remembered by those 
who are carious in poetical literature. 


00RRE8P0NDEN0E. 

AH EGYPTIAN SCARAB OF THE FIRST DYNASTY. 

Oxford: Oct. IS, 1888. 

When coming down the Nile last spring I 
purchased a scarab from a dealer at Qeneh, from 
whom I had obtained, on other occasions, 
objects belonging to the Old Empire. These, 
he had told me, came from certain tombs a few 
hours’ distant from Qeneh, which he offered to 
show me. The scarab I bought last spring is 
somewhat worn, and the art is immature; but 
it bears the name of the seventh king of the 
First Dynasty, called Semempses by Manetho. 
The name is expressed by the same curious 
hieroglyph as is used to represent it in the list 
of kings at Abvdos. On either side of the 
name is the royal nraens, the uraeus on the left- 
hand side standing on the basket. 

Curiously enough, when looking over some 
Egyptian antiquities belonging to Mrs. Miller- 
Morison last summer, I came across a scarab 
precisely like mine, except that it was rather 
larger and was of stone instead of composition. 
She told me that she had purchased it two 
years ago at Abydos. I believe that it must 
have come from the same tomb as mine, and be 
a witness that a monument of the First 
Dynasty still exists—or existed recently—in the 
neighbourhood of Qeneh. 

I may add that I bought last winter at Cairo 
a small dish of green stone, which had been 
found at Bubastis. On the back of it are two 
lines of large and very beautifully-cut hiero¬ 
glyphs, which read Hrt khebu Amu, apparently 
" The Lord of the North and South, Amu.” 
Amu is a Semitic name, meaning " the terrible 
one,” the plural occurring in the Old Testament 
under the form of Kmim (Gen. xiv. 6; Dent, 
ii. 2). Mr. Naville has found traoes of the 


Hyksos at Bubastis' Is it possible, then, that 
in Amn we have the name of an unknown 
Hyksos prince ? \ 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE IBREEZ SCULPTURE. 

London: Oct. 17, 188). 

In the Ibreez sculpture, figarei in ’the 
fourth volume of the TrantactUms of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, " the Hittites 
have left a conspicuous monument of them¬ 
selves,” according to Prof. Sayoe (ibid. voL v., , 
p. 28; and vol. vii., p. 264). 

Being in correspondence with the learned 
Oxford professor on other matters, I have 
taken occasion to call his attention to the 
character (hitherto apparently overlooked) of 
the features of the two figures represented in 
the above-mentioned monument. In reply, ! 
Prof. Sayoe has been good enough to inform 
me that I was quite right in thinking that the 
faoes are distinctly Semitic; and that the 
Ibreez sculpture is Hittite only in so far as the 
art and characters are Hittite. 

Now, this admission, in my opinion, adds 
extraordinary importance to the monument; I 
and I, therefore, venture to call the attention 
of scholars to this new view regarding it. For 
my own part, I will only add that " Semitic,” 
at least in respect of faoes, must inclade also 
the Armenian type as exemplified among the 
Armenians of Constantinople. 

Akin KAroly. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have become 
acquainted with the recent drawing of the 
Ibreez sculpture in the Archaeologitehe Zeitung, 
in which the faces approach still more dosely to 
what I would fain call the Stambouli Armenian 
type. On the other hand, I have become aware 
that others also have characterised the figures 
in question as Semitio. Bat the conjunction 
of inscriptions oomposed of characters called 
Hittite with figures admitted to be Semitic 
most, I believe, reopen the whole Hittite ques¬ 
tion ; while the occurrence of the monument 
in such a region—and another similar one is said 
to exist near—must lead to a oomplete revision 
of the primitive history of the whole Semitic 
raoe or races and their culture. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards will sail this day 
(October 26) for New York by the Canard steam¬ 
ship Etruria. She will deliver her first lecture 
to an American audience in the theatre of the 
Aoademy of Musio, Brooklyn, on the evening 
of November 7. Every date on Miss Edwards’s 
list is filled, we understand, up to March; and 
more engagements have to be declined than 
can possibly be accepted. Miss Edwards is 
accompanied in her American tour by her friend 
Miss Bradbury, who is a local hon. secretary 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund for Man¬ 
chester. A public reoeption is being organised 
at Brooklyn as a compliment to Miss Edwards 
on her arrival. 

We hear that the British School at Athens 
hope to undertaken archaeological excavations 
at Thespiae, in Boeotia, during the coming 
winter. 

Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie has arrived 
in Egypt, and resumed work at Tell Kahun, 
the site whioh last year yielded the earliest 
papyri, domestic objects, and potsherds in¬ 
scribed with alphabetical characters, lately 
exhibited in London. 

Mr. D. C. Thomson, the biographer of 
Bewick and of Hablot Browne ("Phiz”), has 
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LITERATURE. 

Mary Howitt: an Autobiography. Edited by 
her Daughter, Margaret Howitt. In 2 vole. 
(Isbister.) 

Though it is yet some months short of two 
years since Mary Howitt was laid by her 
husband in her Homan grave, she seems to 
belong to a generation other than our own. 
There are those of us who are old enough to 
see in their glass the grey hairs encroaching 
steadily upon the black or the brown, and 
who well remember the joy of coming down 
from the nursery to the dining-room to spend 
an hour in the delightful companionship of 
Howitt's Journal, with its fascinating variety 
of literature, “combining instruction with 
entertainment,” and its numerous woodcuts, 
which, to young minds, unsophisticated by 
the hot - pressed splendours of American 
magazines, were indeed things of beauty. 
The early pages of Mrs. Howitt’s autobi¬ 
ography—one of the most companionable 
books of our time — certainly deepen the 
impression of remoteness. The pleasant 
reminisoent gossip of an old lady who was 
bora when the eighteenth century had nearly 
two years of life before it, and whose seniors 
had heard the roar of the revolutionary 
tempest, does assuredly tako us back across a 
chasm, which it is difficult to realise as having 
been bridged by the life of a contemporary, 
into a far-away time which seems to belong 
not to living memory but to dead history. 
There is a nameless charm in holding con¬ 
verse with one who has lived in our own world, 
and who can yet tell us how her mother met 
Dr. Johnson and Miss Burney—of whom 
people were very much afraid “ from the idea 
that she would put them in a book ”; how 
ber father iu an hour of distress and per¬ 
plexity consulted a real live witch; and how 
a near female relative, being benighted on 
Blackheath, found a courteous guide and 
escort in no less formidable a ptrson than 
Dick Turpin, mounted upon the Black Bess of 
circus immortality. 

To Mary Howitt herself these things were, 
of course, matters of rumour and report only; 
bnt her personal experiences take us back 
into the historical period, for she tell us 

“ my very earliest recollection is a dim remem* 
berance of an old man delivering, in the 
kitchen, some piece of intelligence which was 
received by the assembled household with 
expressions of joy. I was told later that it 
must have been his announcing the Peace of 
Amiens.” 

This was in the March of 1802, when the 
Ht'le Mary Botham—such was her maiden 
name—was only just completing her third 
year; so it is plain that the incident, remote 
as it must have been from her understanding, 


made a strong impression upon her childish 
imagination. There is, I think, no other 
pubUo event which has any record in these 
early reminiscences; for to the austere Quaker 
father politics were but “ carnal ” things, and 
in this household the harmless necessary 
newspaper was a forbidden luxury. “ It is 
impossible,” writes Mrs. Howitt, “ to give an 
adequate idea of the stillness and isolation of 
our lives as children”; but whatever her 
sketch may lack in the matter of adequacy it 
is certainly not lacking in doleful impressive¬ 
ness. Wordsworth tells us how he was sad¬ 
dened by the fervour of an old man’s gratitude 
for a very trivial service: the early pages of 
this autobiography may well induce a mood of 
gloom by the rapture with which they cele¬ 
brate the occasional coming into tho writer’s 
childish life of pleasures so simple and ordi¬ 
nary that in the record of most lives they 
would have been taken for granted and passed 
by. So silent was the house that the children 
were not able to acquire an ordinary vocabu¬ 
lary, but had to invent words for the com¬ 
monest objects and actions— akisham, for 
example, being their phonetic word-creation 
for a sneeze. And as it was only as a matter 
of necessity that the little girls were ever 
taken through tbe streets, one can imagine 
how, as Mrs. Howitt puts it, “the world 
seemed to enlarge itself ” on those rare occa¬ 
sions when they demurely followed their 
father and mother through the market-place 
to the Red Lion, in the club-room of which 
some ministering Friend “ bad a concern to 
hold a public meeting.” Mrs. Howitt writes 
with the sobriety fostered by her early train¬ 
ing, but she can use no weaker word than 
“ thrilling ” to describe the delight of such an 
experience. 

A Quakers’ meeting, even when held in an 
inn’s dub-room, “ with its chandelier and its 
side lights all ablaze,” cannot, one thinks, 
have been an exhilaratiog affair; and the 
little Bothams probably did not dare to enjoy 
the element of humour which occasionally 
made itself felt even in this atmosphere of 
oppressive solemnity. Mrs. Howitt tells us 
that 

“ on one such oocasion a curious and rather 
awkward incident took place. The preacher 
was a woman Friend, and concluded her dis¬ 
course by describing the New Jerusalem, the 
inhabitants of which should no more say, ' I 
am sick.’ With these words, as if impatient to 
make an end. she sank down into the seat 
behind her. On this, one of the medical men 
of the town, who sat in the middle of the 
meeting, and who evidently had not been 
paying muoh attention to the thread of the 
discourse, sprang up, and leaning forward in 
the crowd, said in a professional tone ‘ Is the 
lady ill ? Can I render any assistance ? ’ A 
dead silenoe prevailed—and we must suppose 
that the truth dawned upon the medical mind, 
for after repeating the question with the same 
result, he seated himself, amid tbe suppressed 
smiles of all who were not Friends.” 

Mrs. Howitt makes no attempt to be harrow¬ 
ing, but these opening chapters are records of 
such unrelieved repression that they possess 
quite a horrible fascination. The school 
friends of Mary and Anna Botham were 
allowed to do “ fancy work ”; they were 
rigorously confined to shirt-making. The 
former were attired in the ordinary costume 
of Friends; but for the latter that costume 
was made a thing of extraordinary and 


aggressive hideousness. While at home they 
were occasionally allowed the companionship 
of other girls, but boys “ in a loomp ” were 
tabooed as centres of mysterious contamina¬ 
tion ; and when it was discovered that poor 
little innocent Mary, at the age of nine, had 
been tempted to write from dictation a letter 
dealing with the revolting themes of love and 
marriage, she was made to feel herself a mass 
of uncomprehended corruption. 

When the time came for the subjects of 
this unhappy letter to become matters of 
personal experience Mary Botham gained her 
emancipation. She met William Howitt at 
the house of his cousin, Susanna Frith, who 
was living in Uttoxeter, he having previously 
been commended to her favourable regard by a 
common friend as “ more than a scholar—a 
born genius, and most agreeable,” a testi¬ 
monial which must have seemed almost too 
satisfactory to be quite credible. To the 
mind of the maiden, however, the young man 
justified tbe good report of rumour. She and 
he wero both interested iu the quiet Quaker- 
like science of botany, an interest which 
suggested long country rambles, in the course 
of which they found each other, with the 
result that they were, with the quiet approval 
of all interested, betrothed during the later 
months of the year 1818, snd married on 
April 16, 1821. In latter years, when these 
days of romance had become a memory, the 
elderly wife did not fail to record that she 
wore on the occasion her “ first silk gown—a 
very pretty dove-colour—with bonnet of the 
same material, and a soft white silk shawl.” 
That silk gown was the oriflamme of freedom. 

After their marriage, the young couple 
settled in Hanley; but after a residence of 
seven months they removed to Nottingham— 
a viai f , to William Howitt’s relatives at 
Heanor being interpolated between the two 
residences. The nature of the elder Howitt 
was much wider than that of Samuel Botham, 
and his interests in life much more varied. 
He had an un-Quakerlike passion for pedi¬ 
grees, and au enthusiasm for the educational 
views of Rousseau, which he had endeavoured 
to put into prsctioe in the training of his son 
—an experiment which was, in later years, 
regarded by the subject of it with anything 
but approval. Here there was no custom of 
silence; for the head of the house had a great 
fund of anecdote, and, like most people 
similarly endowed, was pleased to display his 
wealth. His daughter-in-law tells one of his 
stories, which I do not remember to have seen 
in print before: 

“ As Michael Fletcher, of Hornsey, was walking 
with a young woman Friend, from London, on 
the terrace at Windsor, King George and Queen 
Charlotte drew near, and freely entered into 
conversation with them. His majesty asked 
Michael whether many of his society resided in 
that neighbourhood, adding they were a people 
he greatly respected. Then turning to the young 
woman he inquired if she were one of the 
society, and being answered in the affirmative, 
the king inquired, ‘ Is there not too much gauze 
here ? ’ She acknowledged that she had 
deviated from the rule, and was sorry for it. 
Upon which George the Third said, * And I am 
sorry for it too; for when persons once begin 
to deviate they do not know where to stop.” 

A very characteristically Georgian remark! 

During the early years of their married 
life, William and Mary Howitt made A couple 
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of tours in Scotland, which, supplied them 
with many pleasant memories and a rich 
store of literary material, their northern 
experiences being narrated at some length in 
the interesting fifth and seventh chapters of 
this book. They lost their way, and were 
within an ao* of losing their lives, in a sudden 
storm on Ben Nevis; caught a passing 
glimpse of S'r Walter 8oott through the 
window of the inn at Melrose; made a pil¬ 
grimage to New Lanark, which suggested 
some doubts of the perfect success of Robert 
0 iron's great experiment; paid their respects 
to the venerable Mrs. Maclebose, the “Clar- 
inda ” of Burns ; and were made much of by 
Prof. Wilson, Moir, Tait of Tail's Magazine 
(to which William Howitt had become a con¬ 
tributor), Robert Chambers, and other literary 
notabilities of Edinburgh. 

In the meantime they had, perhaps with¬ 
out full consciousness of the change, been 
detaching themselves from Quakerism. Mary 
Howitt had known too much of its methods 
of repression not to recoil from them, and she 
could not be permanently holden of a system 
which left unsatisfied her instinotive craving 
for beauty. Here i< a letter which, though 
written in her Qaaker days, is not the utter¬ 
ance of an orthodox Friend, but rather of an 
aesthete before aestheticism—a herald of the 
gospel of sunflowers and blue chioa. 

“ I trust thou hast plenty of nice little shelves 
and odd nooks for good oasts and kniok-knacks. 

I love to see these things in a house where 
they are well selected and used with discretion. 
Let us accustom our children to elegant objects 
as far as our means permit. I think one might 
manage so that every common jug and basin 
were well moulded, with such curves as would 
not have offended the eye of an Athenian. . . . 
Morally and intellectually we must be better 
for studying perfection, and it oonsists a great 
deal in outward forms. Even a child can soon 
perceive how in houses some things are chosen 
for their grotesqueness or picturesqueness, 
whioh is a different thing from beauty.” 

This was written in 1830, but it was not 
until 1847 1h«t William and Mary Howitt 
resigned their membership of the Sooiety of 
Friends. They were then living at Clapton, 
and they became regular worshippers at the 
Unitarian church of which Dr. Sidler was 
minister; but it does not seem that they 
called themselves Unitarians, or that either of 
them became formally connected with acy 
religious organisation, until Mary Howitt, in 
her closing years, made her submission to tbe 
Catholic Church. Various references to the 
phenomena of so-c riled Spiritualism show how 
profoundly she was impressed by what she 
came to regsrd as au authentic revelation of 
things behind the veil; and various stories 
scattered up and down these volumes show 
that to her imaginative nature the marvellous 
was always fascinating. One of these stories 
is new and curious. 

“ Some of Byron’s friends were in Italy, Tre- 
lawny, Leigh Hunt, and Westmacott among 
the number. One evening, in high spirits, 
warmed with romantic sentiment, they wan¬ 
dered along the banks of the Arno to the valley 
delle Donne, mentioned in tbe Decameron. 
Sitting down, they imagined that the spirits of 
Daate and Boccaccio might unseen be hovering 
around them, when, in the midst of the con¬ 
versation, Leigh Hunt begged them to be 
silent, and desired Westmacott not to stir, for 
upon his hat had settled the largest and most 


beautiful butterfly he ever saw. All admired 
it amazingly; but the greatest wonder was that 
it was perfectly black. Then, resuming the 
conversation, one suggested the idea that, as 
the Greeks symbolised the soul by the butterfly, 
some one of their friends in that country might 
then be dead, and his soul have made them 
a passing, parting visit in the shape appro¬ 
priate to Greece. They noted down the day 
and hour, and soon after the news reached 
them that on the same date, April 19, 1824, 
Byron had died at Missolonghi in Western 
Greece.” 

The removal of the Howitts from the Mid¬ 
lands to London was the means of bringing 
them into more or less intimate relations with 
many of thoir distinguished li'erary contem¬ 
poraries ; but the purely literary reminiscences 
are fe wer and slighter than might have been 
expected. Sometime about 1844, when The 
Princess, In Memoriam, Maui, and The Idylls 
of the King, were still in the future, the 
author of a couple of volumes of little-known 
verse found an appreciative welcome at The 
Elms, Lower Clapton: 

“The retiring and meditative young poet, 
Alfred Tennyson, visited us, and charmed our 
seclusion by the recitation of his exquisite 
poetry. He spent a Sunday night at our house, 
when we sat talking together until three 
o’clock in the morning. All the next day he 
remained with ns in constant oonverse. We 
seemed to have known him for years. So, in 
fact, we had, for his poetry was himself. He 
hailed all attempts at heralding a grand, more 
liberal state of publio opinion, and consequently 
sweeter, more noble modes of living. He 
wished that we Englanders could dress up our 
affections in a little more poetical costume; 
real warmth of heart would lose nothing, 
rather gain by it; as it was, our manners were 
as cold as the walls of our churches.” 

Though Mary Howitt wos acquainted with 
Mr. and Mrs. Browning, her references to 
them are hardly more then casual mentions; 
and the passages devoted to Dante Bosse’ti, 
with whom, at the early period of his career, 
the Howitts teem to have been intimate, 
though more substantial, are comparatively 
brief, end add little to our knowledge. 
There is a sketch in a letter dated 1861 of 
“ a great pre-Raphaelite crush,” where Mrs 
Howitt was much impressed by the then novel 
spectacle of the ‘•uncrinolined women, with 
their wild hair, which was very beautiful, 
their picturesque dresses and rich colouring,” 
who “ looked like figures out of the Pre- 
Raphaelite pictures ”—a scene which she says 
left her with the impression of ‘‘some hot, 
struggling dream in which the gorgeous and 
fantastic forms moved slowly about.” Then 
there is the story of a meeting in Rome with 
Joaquin Miller, who, in the course of a con¬ 
versation about the Rossetti family, described 
Dante as “ a fine fellow—a true Saxon,” a 
characterisation which will sound stranger to 
those who know Rossetti only by his pictures 
and his books than to his inner circle of inti¬ 
mates, who all testify to the frank bonhomie of 
his free unreserved moments. Perhaps the 
most interesting of Mrs. Howitt’s references 
to the painter-poet is the last. It occurs in 
a letter dated “Rome, October 10, 1887.” 
The volume referred to is probably the bio¬ 
graphy by Mr. Joseph Knight, which was 
published during that year. 

“ Now let me thank you with my whole 
heart for bo kindly sending us this very in¬ 


teresting life of Bossetti, of whom we saw a 
good deal when we lived at the quaint and 
picturesque little hermitage. We also saw a 

f ood deal of Miss Siddall. She was very 
elioate, and had certainly a marvellous in¬ 
fluence on Bossetti; though I never could 
believe she possessed the artistio genius he 
ascribed to her, for what she produced had no 
originality in it. Still, she was in her way an 
interesting woman, and his love for her like a 
passionate romantic Italian story. But it is 
altogether a strange, melancholy history. Of 
his later pictures I know nothing. The iast of 
his whioh I saw was a short time before 
we left England, at his house at Chelsea, 
where I went with my eldest daughter to call 
upon him. He was painting beautiful women, 
it seemed to me, ana nothing else, in gardens 
of roses. His rooms were piled up with heaps 
of blue and white china, heaps and heaps of it 
on the tables and even on the floor.” 

But it is impossible even to enumerate the 
interesting figures who, one after another, 
singly or in groups, make their appearance in 
Mrs. Howitt’s wineing pages. The reviewer 
who picks all the “plums” out of a book is 
a person who is regarded with reasonable 
terror and resentment by both authors and 
publishers, who would like to see him on the 
pillory by the ride of that fellow criminal 
who lets out the secrets of the plot novelist. 
That bad, bold man is powerless here; and 
Miss Margaret Howitt and Mr. Isbister may 
laugh him to scorn, for the book in which 
they are interested contains little besides 
plums. Let the little Jack Homers of 
journalism be as greedy as they will, they 
can only take a meal, while they leave the 
materials for a banquet behind them. Soaie 
of the more private and personal entries 
are not less interesting than those relating 
to persons and events of public import—there 
is a most charming story of a little girl on a 
Thames steamer, to whom Mrs. Howitt acted 
as guardian angel; and the seeker afeer dull 
pages will have a weary, fruitless quest. The 
genial presence of the author makes the 
atmosphere of the book fresh and fragrant ; 
and to learn to know her as we know her here 
is to enrich life with a new delight. Last, 
not least, these volumes are pleasmt to look 
at and to hold. They are beautif ully printed; 
and as the Howitts were, all their lives long, 
birds of passage, the pretty sketches of their 
various habitations provide for the happy 
possessor of tbe book quite a picture gallery 
of the “ haunts and homes ” of the two 
poets. 

James Ashcroft Nobis. 


Essays on 4 ‘ Supernatural Religion." By J. B. 
Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

A Reply to Dr. Lightfoot s Essays. By the 
Author of “Supernatural Religion.’' 
(Longmans.) 

No book on religious controversy, since the 
famous Essays and Reviews, caused such a stir 
as the anonymous work entitled Supernatural 
Religion. It would be difficult, I tbink, to 
explain in a manner complimentary to English 
scholarship the extent and depth of that com¬ 
motion. Doubtless it was a work of ability, 
of acuteness, and, pace Dr. Lightfoot of 
research; but the ability was more critical 
than philosophical, the acuteness was forensic 
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rather than profound, and the research, though 
considerable, was vitiated by an animus 
against the traditional sources of Christianity, 
which at least suggested some distrust of the 
details of its case. Not the least remarkable 
feature of the work was its return to the 
principles and methods of the evidential school 
of the last century. It was, in fact, “A 
Trial of the Witnesses ” somewhat more 
shrewd or, may I say, shrewish in its temper, 
and much more elaborate in its scope, than 
the well-known jejeune work of Sherlock, 
not to mention that the briefs in both cases 
were on opposite sides. From a philosophical 
and rationally Christian standpoint this was 
itself to be regretted. In view of the more 
penetrating insight into the origin and 
essential principles of Christianity which has 
obtained during this latter half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, one might hare hoped that the 
arid and inadequate methods of the evidential 
school, of the Bridgwater treatises, of Paley and 
hisdiseiples, would not again have characterised 
an important investigation into the genesis 
and growth of early Christian literature But 
the book was not only something of an 
anachronism from that point of view, it dis¬ 
closed an intellectual idiosyncrasy and training 
on the part of the author which was a serious 
disqualification for an adequate treatment of 
the subject. 

(1) On a broad survey of the question the 
book was unphilosophical. It attempted to 
treat a many-sided spiritual movement, with 
large ramifioations not only into Judaism but 
into the mystical developments of late Greek 
philosophy, as if it were a petty law process— 
the disputed signature of a will, for example, 
in which the failure of a witness in cross- 
examination might be regarded as the collapse 
of the whole ca*e. (2) It proved that the 
author had no psychologic il training in the 
formation of human beliefs and their consti¬ 
tuents, and was ignorant of the extent which 
subjective conditions play in the reception of 
all beliefs. (3) It further proved that, with 
pronounced ethical sympathies and culture, the 
author suffered from a defect, evidently con¬ 
genital, of spiritual sympathy and imagination. 
His mental affinities bore a curious and striking 
resemblance to those of the English Deists of the 
last century; or, adducing a modern instance, 
he manifested the imperfectly developed 
emotional nature and the peevish religious 
one-sidedness of a Bobert Elsmere. (4) 
Worse than all, the author approved himself 
a dogmatist—his own negative axioms and 
convictions being just as arbitrary and positive 
aB .the dogmas of traditional Christianity 
which he attacked. That he manifested the 
unphilosophical characteristics of extreme 
dogmatism need hardly be added. He showed 
no sufficing recognition, e g., of the relativity 
of human knowledge, and of the necessity for 
caution and suspense in most departments of 
thought which deal either with a remote past 
or with a distant future; nor did he take the 
least account of faith as a condition of 
admittedly imperfect certitude— i.e., from the 
standpoint of intellectual demonstration. 

As a result of these defects, Supernatural 
Religion contained no adequate consideration 
of the meaning of “supernatural,” no sufficing 
investigation into the genesis of the term, no 
attempt which could claim to be philosophical 
to discriminate the various significations the 
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word has enjoyed at different times. The 
term was taken generally as equivalent to 
miraculous—in the sense of being outside the 
limit of ordinary experience. Nor did the 
work contain any attempt to estimate the 
evidential force of oral tradition in the case 
of a society whose initiatory stages—sur¬ 
rounded by inhibitions and proscriptions—must 
necessarily be veiled in secresy; and in which 
the distinction between exoteric and esoteric 
teaching was confessedly developed at a very 
early period. Nor, again, did the book dis¬ 
tinguish even approximately the substance of 
the Gospel narrative— i.e., its true spirit, in 
Pauline phrase—from the literal and outward 
form it must needs have taken among the 
contemporaries of Christ. Thus, to take a 
single illustration often adduced for a similar 
purpose, anyone who considers how such a 
spiritual and metaphysical conception as the 
Logos or Divine Wisdom taking human embodi¬ 
ment would be interpreted by the Palestinian 
Jews of our Lord’s time would have no diffi¬ 
culty in reconciling the first chapter of St. 
John with the early portions of two of the 
Synoptics. 

With these limitations and imperfections 
the book resolved itself into an examination 
of the early Fathers in order to ascertain how 
far their testimony could be accepted for the 
authenticity of the Gospel narrative. The 
author investigates what Eusebius said or left 
unsaid as to the existence of the Gospels in his 
own day, what evidence is furnished by Papias, 
Polycarp, or the Ignatian Epistles on the sime 
point. That this testimony is not, either in ex¬ 
tent or cogency, what we might demand, from 
our modern standpoint of literary verification, 
may readily be admitted. Like other enquirers 
into the same subject, the author of Super¬ 
natural Religion seems to have come late in 
life into the field of early Christian evidence; 
and his work is the hasty, pretentious, and 
one-sided expression of his surprise that the 
external proofs of the Gospel narratives are 
neither so early nor so convincing as is com¬ 
monly supposed. I am far from thinking 
that the outburst of indignant wonderment, 
mingled with an ostentatious parade of learn¬ 
ing on the part of such enquirers, is nnnatural 
or unjustified. It has been the general mark 
of those who insist on extraneous proofs of the 
truth of Christianity or the authenticity of its 
records that they have unduly magnified the 
character and extent of the patristic corrobora¬ 
tion of their position. Evidence merely pre¬ 
sumptive they have regarded as conclusive. 
Probability they have exaggerated into cer¬ 
tainty ; while a few weak links of cumulative 
proof are developed into absolute demon¬ 
stration. The worst of it is that this warping 
or overstraining of Christian evidences is 
certain to provoke reprisals. The attempt at 
over-magnifying is at once met by a deter¬ 
mined effort to underestimate. The testimony 
of Papias—to take a crucial example in the 
controversy between Bishop Lightfoot and the 
author of Supernatural Religion —does not on 
the surface sanction the supposition that the 
Bishop of Hitrapolis was aware of the exi.t- 
encs of the Canonical Gospels in his time; 
while his statement seems to prove that the 
materials of our Gospels—derived from credible 
eye-witnesses—were then in process of being 
consolidated into a permanent form. Here is 
a witness whose deficiencies are as much ex- 
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aggerated by the author of Supernatural 
Religion as they are unduly minified by 
Dr. Lightfoot and other of our apologetic 
theologians. Surely what is needed on both 
sides is a little more regard for ingenuousness, 
for literary honesty, a little more attention to 
the fact that truth is not only qualitative, 
but quantitative, and that both an over- 
and an under-estimate of its actual amount 
partakes of the nature of falsehood. That we 
possess evidence from various sources of a 
marvellous solidarity of Gospel tradition pre¬ 
vious to a.d. 150 must be admitted by both 
evidential theologians and their adversaries. 
That such testimony, though mainly oral, 
might under given circumstances possess a 
validity which we, in our very different times, 
are wholly unable to determine I regard as 
highly probable But that the evidence is 
overwhelmingly strong, still less that it 
suffices to prove the existence of our Gospels 
at the above date, cannot truthfully be 
asserted ■ There is enough evidence of authen¬ 
ticity and credibility to satisfy the belief of 
the willing, but not to compel the conviction 
of the reluctant, beHever. Enough for a 
ground of probability or faith, but not enough 
for absolute demonstration. 

I have already set forth what I consider to 
be the defects of Supernatural Religion. That 
it has merits I should not dream of denying; 
though, as they are more on the surface, there 
is less need to point them out. The chief 
value of the work is that it is a handbook of 
anti-Christian evidence; and it may therefore 
pair off with Lardner’s collection of testimonies 
on the other side, or any similar work. It 
was inevitable that the arguments of such a 
work should be critically examined, and no 
theologian was better qualified for such an 
office than Dr. Lightfoot. He succeeded in 
pointing out various shortcomings, both of 
textual scholarship and of oritioal inference, 
which certainly implied both inadequate equip¬ 
ment and an animus wholly irreconcileable 
with impartial and trustworthy investigation. 
Whether, however, the bishop’s criticisms 
merited republication in their original form 
seems to me m re open to question. The 
author of Supernatural Religion had in sub¬ 
sequent editions of his book modified so largely 
many of the passages inculpated in the 
bishop’s essays that their criticisms were 
already out of date. Dr. Lightfoot seems 
here : n to have forgotten the first canon of 
controversial writing, which requires the con¬ 
troverted matter to be taken in its very latest 
form. If he could have been induced to 
recast his essays into a critical treatise on the 
whole question, incorporating and consolidating 
their permanent elements—the considerations 
and ratiocinations best adapted to meet the 
objections not only of Supernatural Religion, 
bnt of every work of similar bias on the same 
theme—he would have produced a treatise of 
inestimab'e value. As it is, many of his best 
points, bis most carefully elaborated arguments, 
his perpetual elucidations of incidental subjects, 
whether in Biblical exegesis or in patristic 
research, are found blended with personalities, 
occasional allusions, temporary arguments, 
trivial, or at least unimportant, criticisms, and 
similar ephemeral products of controversial 
writing. Then, too, he might have considered 
the advisability of attacking the citadel instead 
of setting himself to demolish the ontworks- 
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be might have considered the sense or 
senses in which Christianity has a fair claim 
to he considered “ supernatural.” Practically, 
of course, this would have been a new work; 
but it would be worth doing, and few would 
care to challenge Dr. Lightfoot’s competency 
to undertake it. It would also have the 
effect of lifting the discussion of an important 
theme, whioh must always stir human interest 
as long as Christianity lasts, from the inferior 
position of literary opportunism, and from the 
transient and sordid trivialities which must 
needs beset controversial writing. 

Little need he added as to the Reply to Dr. 
Lightfoot’s collected essays which the author 
«f Supernatural Religion has just published. 
The hook consists of the article that oppearedin 
the Fortnightly in 1875, and other matter con¬ 
tributed to later editions of his book. With 
these he has incorporated a new chapter on 
a recent discovery of an alleged Arabic ver¬ 
sion of Tatien’s Diatessaron. But, taken as a 
whole, the Reply does not seem to me to add 
anything of value to the original work Those 
who care to see the inferences the author is 
inclined to draw from his discussion of the 
whole theme of supernatural religion may be 
referred to the “Conclusions” which were 
first published in the complete edition of the 
larger work. They are interesting from more 
than one point of view; but they serve, in my 
opinion, to justify the accusation of exces¬ 
sive dogmatism whichchardcterisesthe author’s 
writings. 

Jomr Owen. 


Ity Lyrioal Life: Poems Old and New. By 

Gerald Massey. In 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, 

Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Gebald Massey published in 1854 a volume 
containing “ The Ballad of Babe Christabel,” 
and became for a time a popular poet Three 
more volumes cf his verse appeared at inter¬ 
vals, the last, “ A Tale of Eternity,” about 
twenty years ago. My Lyrical Life repro¬ 
duces “the better part” of these volumes; 
and the title is chosen because his poetry 
represents only one half of the author's literary 
career. 

In an explanatory note, remarkable for its 
cheerful egotism, Mr. Massey suggests that, 
since he ceased writing poetry in mid-life, 
“he has a kind of right to rack with those 
poets who died young, and thus invited a 
gentler judgment for their verse.” When a 
writer conples his own name with that of 
Mr. Browning, and points wi'h complacency 
to over-generous praise of himself by Landor, 
the invitation to treat him gently is received 
with a certain diffidence. Rigorous criticism, 
as Mr. Massey perhaps knows, would deal 
severely with his style. Here a few general 
remarks may suffice.' Had Mr. Massey pos¬ 
sessed the faculty of self-criticism in even a 
slight degree, much of the contents of these 
volumes would not have been written; and, 
instead of seven hundred pages, he would 
have been content to issue a selection amount¬ 
ing to less than a third of v hat he has 
reprinted. There are writers of the present 
day with only half Mr. Massey’s force whose 
verse may live long, because they began to 
write at a time when some degree of perfec¬ 
tion in form had been made practically 
common. It was Mr. Massey’s fortune to 


be influenced by the laureate before “ all had 
got the seed.” He never learned the secret 
of the “ fine-filed phrase,” the painful casting 
of line by line, the annealing, the patient 
damascening. He is always in a hurry, and 
rushes at his subject, sometimes in the pro¬ 
verbial non-angelic manner. He perceives 
dimly a thing waiting to be said, or hopes at 
least to hit on something worth saying; and 
he does not care how the introduction halts 
along. As a consequence his pieces are occa¬ 
sionally all introduction. He plunges care¬ 
lessly, if hopefully, to the end without 
making the expected point. Then he seems 
never to have set himself to master any 
measure. He cannot sustain the rhythm of 
a long line. Monotony is avoided in his short- 
lined pieces by a constant introduction of 
irregularities; and, in bis longer poems, in 
order to keep himself fresh, he changes the 
stanza somewhat in the manner of “ Maud ” 
That years have not brought the critical mind 
is 6hown by the alterations made in this 
edition in “ Babe Christabel.” The wrong 
word is frequently substituted f r the right 
one of the first edition, and at least two good 
youthful verses have been struck out. 

Whether or not Mr. Massey is to take rank 
as a poet in the highest sense, he may be 
accepted as a man of genius. To get to the 
soul of his work the faulty form must be 
disregarded, and- the political, mystical, and 
pseudo-scientific writing set aside, leaving for 
consideration a quantity of sentimental verse. 
This separation puts out of court “ A Tale of 
Eternity ”—a piece which has been deemed 
Mr. Massey’s highest poetic achievement. It 
certainly contains many strong lines and 
powerful passages, and the writing is more 
compact than is usual with him; but the 
subject—the famous theological problem, Why 
God does not kill the Devil—is not suited for 
poetry. The mistake that whatever interests 
and moves must be fit mrittr for poetic treat¬ 
ment i& a common one with the author. Of 
his miscellaneous verse, “ Cousin Winnie,” 
“In Memoriam,” and the lines on Thackeray 
are p. rhaps the best The first, with its half- 
playful pathos, is a delighful bay’s piece. 
There is nothing of precisely the same kind 
in our poetry. It might have bten written 
by a fu'l-blooded, a'hletic Hood—a poet with 
whom Mr. Massey has much in common. 
Carlyle pronounced “In Memoriam” to be 
heroic. He probably referred to the admirable 
opening lines, which are the best blank verse 
Mr. Massey has written. His “Apologues” 
are not particularly noteworthy. One of 
them, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” is quaint and dainty. It is in his 
narrative poems, songs, and ballads that Mr. 
Massey’s originality appears. 

His muse is essentially domestic: it might 
be called matrimonial. If love in Mr. Pat¬ 
more’s poems may be distinguished as a 
middle-class divinity, in these volumes one 
can detect the Cupid of the masses. From 
the beginning it is a home that the dtvotee 
of this popular, though not ignoble, god 
loves. The vision that is with him in the 
factory or the mine, and in his miserable 
lodging, is a bright parlour with a pleasant 
woman and a baby. No bower or boudoir, 
no garden of Adonis, but solid comfort is the 
desired environment. For him there is no 
right happiness or right existence apart from 


the domestic ideal. He knew a poet 
onoe, 

“ Bat he was lost for lack of that sweet thing, 

A Wife, to live his love’s dear dream of beauty," 

He cannot help thinking that had Byron been 
a good family man he would have been & 
better poet He believes in a “ Pegasus in 
Harness ”: 

“ Poor Pegasus! to tarn the mill, 

And grind, and pall the plough until 
The work his withers wrings! 

Why not t ’tls he should do it best, 

And tread his measure easiest, 

Or where's the use of wings f ” 

The pathetic incidents are the death of the 
child or the parents. Sometimes the pathos 
is true human anguish, sometimes it is un¬ 
intellectual, and therefore only half human 
or foolish. He desires this life for ali He 
would plant the idea in his fellow-workmen; 
he would make sacrifices to raise them to his 
level. He is in travail for the poor and 
oppressed. It is no ignoble worship, this of 
the Cupid of the masses; and it requires 
genuine talent to present it with suoh power 
as we find in “ Babe Chri-tabel,” “ The 
Mother’s Idol broken,” “ An Orphan Family’s 
Christmas,” “ Lady Laura,” and in many 
songs and ballads. Whatever may be the 
final judgment on Mr. Massey the most 
unsympathetic reader could hardly fail to be 
convinced that these poems are the frank 
utterances of a man of genius. 

John Davidson. 


Russian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and 

Pencil. By Thomas Michell, C.B. (Re¬ 
ligious Tract Society.) 

As a popular work intended to make the 
ordinary English reader more fully acquainted 
with the great Russian empire and to pave 
the way for a better understanding between 
the two nations, Mr. T. Michell’s book 
deserves a cordial welcome. He brings 
many qualifications to the task: he is well 
acquainted with the language; he appears 
to have resided long in the country, and is no 
novice in describing it, as is shown by his 
having compiled the valuable handbook for 
Russia published by Mr. Murray. He writes 
in a fair and impartial spirit, and gives so 
many signs of a true sympathy with his 
subject that we feel we can trust him. How 
racy, for instance, is his description of the 
hearty sea captain at Nizhni Novgorod 
(p. 106)! Such a vivid sketch makes one 
feel that Mr. Michell must himself be a 
jovial companion. 

No part of Russia has recently been brought 
before us more prominently than Siberia and 
its exiles, and we therefore recommend to the 
notice of our readers Mr. Miohell’s remarks 
on the subject on p. 178 : 

“ No honest critic can accuse the present 
Government or the superior officials of Russia 
of intentional cruelty or negligence in the 
matter of deportation. But, although a very 
great deal has been done to mitigate, the 
sufferings of condemned felons and banished 
revolutionists, a Russian Howard would un¬ 
doubtedly still find a large field of activity in 
watching over and improving the system in its 
details, at centres remote from the eyes of 
philanthropic governors. ... Corporal punish¬ 
ment having been abolished in 1863, the 
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penalty of death is now inflicted only in oases 
of political and other crimes ' requiring' special 
measures of repression’; and the punishment 
for the most atrocious murder, or series of 
murders, does not exoeed twenty years’ hard 
■ labour. In this respect it appears necessary 
that a doom of labour in the mines of Ner¬ 
chinsk should have a considerable amount of 
salutary terror to prospective criminals. . . . 
As regards the generality of political moles, it 
cannot in truth be said that their lot in Siberia, 
except in its polar region, is now a very hard 
one, after they have once reached the places 
of their banishment. They are ooraially 
received by the local inhabitants—themselves to 
a great extent the descendants of. exiles—and 
are able to find occupation and recreation of 
one kind or another.” 

In common fairness we ought to place these 
remarks by the side of the somewhat sensa¬ 
tional statements of Mr. George Kennan. 
Mr. Michell writes from a knowledge of the 
country, which appears to extend over many 
years. Mr. Kennan’s visit was comparatively 
a short one. 

The general plan of the present work is a 
happy one. It is to take the reader through 
the chief cities of the empire from Novgorod 
to Tiflis. The handsome engravings are accom¬ 
panied by descriptions of the localities, which 
are connected by short historical summaries, 
written in a graphic and lively style. 

The pictures are, for the most part, good. 
"We recognise many which have done duty 
before in Schuyler’s Peter the Great (an ex¬ 
cellent work) and Buchan Teller's Crimea and 
Tranteauoatia, but they are none the worse on 
that account. The engraving, however, of 
the landing of Chancellor in 1553 at Khol- 
mogori is rather a poor copy of that which we 
remember to have seen in JNiva ; and the plate 
representing an ancient pirate-raid on the 
Volga is a mere fancy picture from Mottley’s 
History of Rueeia —a worthless compilation of 
the earlier part of the eighteenth century. It 
shows the treatment which a captured princess 
underwent at the hands of the notorious rebel 
Stenka Bazin. 

Wherever there is a good story to be told 
about, a place, Mr. Miohell knows it, and 
gives it us in an amusing form. We are not 
disposed to entirely agree with him in his 
remarks upon Georgia and the inhabitants of 
the Caucasus. Whatever regrets the Georgians 
may have felt at the loss of their independ¬ 
ence, it is quite certain that they would have 
disappeared from the roll of nations had they 
not succeeded in obtaining a powerful pro¬ 
tector. In 1795 the Persians had almost 
levelled Tiflis with the ground; and the old 
city would be quite lost to us had not Sir 
John Chardin given us a picture in his delight¬ 
ful travels, published towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. Thousands of captives 
had at different times been carried off to 
Persia. Mr. Michell speaks of the Caucasus 
as if there had been at any time any political 
solidarity between the tribes which inhabited 
it; whereas the Georgians had always greatly 
suffered from the Lesghians and other bar¬ 
barians. With the struggles of Shamyl and 
his bands against the Russians they had abso¬ 
lutely no sympathy, being aliens in religion, 
race, and language. We well remember that, 
at the time of the Crimean War, so little was 
understood in England about the relations of 
the tribes of the Caucasus to each other and 
to Russia, that the allies were amazed at find¬ 


ing no support given to Omar Pasha and his 
hordes by the Mingrelians when they invaded 
the country in 1855; as if, forsooth, the 
people who had suffered so much from the 
Turks and other Mussulman barbarians were 
eager to be “delivered” by them from the 
Russians. Nor can we consider the appella¬ 
tion of Tatar chief applied by Mr. Miohell to 
Shamyl at all correct. This redoubted 
warrior was boro in the "village of Ghimra 
about the year 1797 of Lesghian parents. 
Those ethnologists, including Baron Malar, 
who have scientifically classified the motley 
populations of the Caucasus do not in any 
way connect the Lesghians with the Tatar 
peoples. Much sentiment has, in our opinion, 
been wasted upon Shamyl and his adherents. 
Had they been natives of any of our Indian 
territories, and waged war against our raj, we 
should probably have had very different 
opinions about them. With their predatory 
habits, it was impossible for such raoes to 
adopt a peaceful mode of life; and they ac¬ 
cordingly emigrated to Turkey, where the 
Ottomans ingeniously settled many of them 
among the Bulgarians with the object of 
thinning the Slavonic population. How they 
fared there will be ascertained by anybody 
ourious in the matter who will read the 
Bulgarian travels of M. Constantine Jirecek, 
recently published in Bohemia. We believe 
there has been a talk of “settling” some others 
for the same reasons among the Armenians. 
The depopulation of the Caucasus has often 
been thrown in the teeth of the Russians. 
We must remember, however, that if the 
emigration of its inhabitants from a country 
in large numbers be a sign of oppressive 
government, after all, as Prince Gorchakov 
ironically reminded Lord Russell, the exodus 
in recent times of four millions of Irish from 
their native country may fairly be set (to take 
official statistics) against the flight of about 
five hundred thousand Circassians between 
1858 and 1865. 

A very well-written part of Mr. Michell’s 
book is that which traits of the Khanates 
and the progress of Russia in Central Asia. 
These pages will, no doubt, be read with 
much interest. The cities of Bokhara and 
Samarkand are admirably described, and 
the proceedings of the conquerors discussed 
with an impartiality especially noteworthy, 
if we consider’,how these recent Russian 
acquisitions have aroused the wrath of the 
British lion. Mr. Michell does not forget 
to tell us that, sinoe the advent of Russian 
rule, the great slave traffic at Khiva has been 
stopped, and at the outset 37,000 slaves were 
released. In the same way, by the treaty of 
Kuchuk-Kainardji in 1774, an end was put to 
the disgraceful sale of Circassian slaves at 
Anapa. The engravings illustrating this 
part of Mr. Michell’s book strike us as 
especially good. 

Finland, Poland, and other Russian de¬ 
pendencies are also carefully treated. We 
think, however, that our author will do well 
to reject the fanciful views of Szajnocha about 
the Norse settlement of Poland, mentioned 
on p. 204. 

We must reluctantly call attention to a 
few errors which have struck us in the book. 
What would a reviewer be without the privi¬ 
lege of faultfinding ? But surely there is no 
warrant for saying that Olga founded. Pskov 


(p. 24). Nestor says she was boro there; 
ergo it must have already been in existence. 
Again,' Ivan YL, who had such a short reign 
as an infant and such a tragical end in the 
fortress of Schlusselburg, was not the son of 
the Empress Elizabeth, as stated on p. 55, 
but of Anna Leopoldovna, the regent, and her 
husband, Anthony Ulrich. Mr. MioheU’s nar¬ 
rative here is very confused, as Biren (so his 
name ought to be written) was the favourite 
of the Empress Anna, and most certainly not, 
as here asserted, the father of the unfortunate 
Ivan. On p. 122, when speaking of the 
nickname of the Malo-Russians, “ hohol,” or, 
as we should prefer writing it, “khokhol,” 
Mr. Michell does not tell us that it was given 
them from their habit of wearing a conspicuous 
tuft of hair. What a pity it is that people 
will go on repeating Campbell’s blunder as 
our author does (p. 208), in calling Praga, the 
suburb of Warsaw, “ Prague a name which 
it never bore, and which leads to a confusion 
with the Bohemian city. The poet was, no 
doubt, as much mystified about it as he was 
about the pronunciation of the name Wyoming 
and the soenery connected with the locality 
80 -ciUed. Lastly, Mr. Michell should not 
allow himself, as on p. 207, to talk about “ a 
paeta oonventa." 

These, however, are but trifling faults. If 
we want to read a concise acoount of Russia, 
genially and sympathetically treated by a man 
who knows the country well, and has taken 
care to have his pages illustrated with some 
good engravings, commend us, we say, to this 
book. 

W. R MoBmx. 


Historic Oddities and Strange Events. By 

S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 

In his farrago of “ Historical Oddities ” Mr. 
Baring-Gould must admit the charge of having, 
for once, trafficked in downright book-making. 
Most of its contents have already appeared in 
magazine form; and the only excuse for their 
collection in a volume is a growing custom, 
but more honoured in the breach than the 
observance, of republishing magazine contri¬ 
butions. But the book is not without interest 
all the same. Mr. Baring-Gould gives a clear 
and exhaustive account of the unoonsidered 
trifles he has rescued from oblivion, although 
he is not of much assistance in settling dis¬ 
puted questions. 

The narratives which will enlist most 
attention are those of Bathurst’s disappear¬ 
ance, the Duchess of Kingston’s marvellous 
career, and General Mallet’s conspiracy. Ben¬ 
jamin Bathurst, the English diplomatist 
whose fate is still shrouded in mystery, was 
the agent dispatched to Austria in 1809, 
when the Yiennese cabinet was nerving itself 
for one more trial of strength with Napoleon. 
His mission was successful; and Bathurst 
incurred, or believed himself to have incurred, 
the special enmity of the victor of Wagram. 
After the Austrian collapse he started home 
in disguise, and on November 25, 1809, 
reached Perleberg—a stage between Berlin 
and Hamburg. He was to have resumed his 
journey at seven o’clock, and stepped out in the 
dark court-yard to the horses’ heads, while his 
luggage was being put on his carriage. From 
that moment he was never seen again, and 
no certain traces of him were ever discovered. 
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His family, partly relying on some loose 
assertions of a French spy, believed him to 
have been spirited away by Napoleon’s 
emissaries; and Napoleon was obliged to deny 
the accusation. Bathurst himself certainly 
anticipated some such fate; but, according to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who knew him 
personally, he was “ subject to strong nervous 
impressions.” Indeed, the nervous excite¬ 
ment he evinced at Perleberg enabled the 
French papers to insinuate that he had 
committed suicide. This, however, does not 
seem probable. It is equally difficult to 
believe that Napoleon, after Wagram, should 
have had any strong interest in kidnapping 
Bathurst and seizing his papers Before 
Wagram the case would have been very 
different. Mr. Baring-Gould inclines to the 
more plausible explanation that the un¬ 
fortunate man was murdered for his money. 

In his account of Elizabeth Chudleigh, the 
famous Duchess of Kingston, who was tried 
by the peers for bigamy in 1776, Mir. Baring- 
Gould also takes the common-sense view 
about the evidence for the first marriage, 
which eventually made her Countess of 
Bristol. But the matter is certainly one that 
admits of divers speculations. His descrip¬ 
tion of her career, however, is not so full as 
it might be; although there is enough to show 
how Elizabeth Chudleigh might have fur¬ 
nished Thackeray, as she probably did, with 
several traits both in the youthful Beatrice 
Esmond and in the old Baroness Bernstein. 

We get a much clearer narrative of the 
remarkable conspiracy of General Mallet, the 
Republican soldier who had the foresight to 
predict the failure of Napoleon’s expedition 
to Moscow, and attempted a coup de main 
whioh very nearly put him in temporary 
possession of Paris. But whether Mallet, 
but for his untimely recognition by Laborde, 
would have been able to hold his own is 
another question. Certainly, if intrepidity 
could have won the day, the general would 
have succeeded all along the line. It is 
interesting to note, among the list of the Pro¬ 
visional Government that he drew up, the 
name of Carnot, 11 the organiser of victory,” 
occurring as vice-president. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has also resuscitated the 
strange figure of the wonder-working Prince 
Hohenlohe, of whom he takes a more favour¬ 
able view than was adopted by Dr. Wolff, 
although the collapse of the prince’s miracu¬ 
lous powers when brought to a crucial test 
rather bears out the latter. However, there 
is quite as much evidence for the cures worked 
by the prince at first as there is for most 
miracles, and there is no reason why he should 
.not be credited with successes in the art of 
“ faith-healing.” 

“ Schweinichen’s Memoirs ” afford a curious 
picture of German manners, and in “ Countess 
Goerlitz” Mr. Baring-Gould brings us to a 
more modern sensation. But his analysis of 
the locksmith Gamain’s allegation that Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette had attempted to 
poison him is of greater historical interest. 
It is a good illustration of the way in which 
some of the myths of the French Revolution 
arose. 

C. E. Dawkins. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Matter of BaUantrae. By R. L. Steven¬ 
son. (Cassell.) 

PauTt Sitter. By F. M. Peard. In 8 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

My Lori Othello. By Henry Cresswell. In 
8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Dead Sailor, and other Storiee. By Sir 
J. C. Robinson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

To Him that Overoometh. By Mona. (Rem¬ 
ington.) 

Andretelina. By J. S. Fletcher. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Deoils Whitper. By R. Barnett. 
(Walter Scott.) 

One of Mr. Stevenson’s many merits lies in 
the fact that he scarcely ever repeats himself. 
The devil’s advocate may, indeed (for what is 
there that he may not), urge that this is a 
sign that Mr. Stevenson has not even yet quite 
found his way, but is still exploring this way 
and that. We prefer to accept the fact and 
register it as an excellence. The Matter of 
BaUantrae, accordingly, is, in at least its 
general characteristics, quite as unlike Trea¬ 
sure Island (save that there are pirates and a 
buried treasure, both of whioh are altogether 
subordinate) as that is unlike Kidnapped, and 
as all three are (praise be to heaven!) unlike 
Prince Otto, and as all four are unlike the 
Black Arrow (we, speaking personally, are 
holders of Black Arrows, and quite content to 
wait for the rise). A favourite incident or 
two recurs no doubt, but that is of no import¬ 
ance. And there also recurs Mr. Stevenson’s 
peculiar style; the recurrence of its least 
commendable features being, of course, most 
noticeable. Almost the only expression of 
dislike that we have for The Matter of BaU 
lantrae connects itself with this style, and 
concerns that characteristic which Mr. Steven- 
son’smost incompetent admirers admire most— 
its excessive, and sometimes intrusive, elabora¬ 
tion. It constantly seems as if Mr. Stevenson 
had written a plain thing in a plain way, and 
then had struck out this epithet and substi¬ 
tuted that, so as to give his language, if not 
his thought, the gorgeousness and distinction, 
indeed, of some sorts of embroidery, but also 
their stiffness and want of adapts tic to a 
variety of purposes. He has imposed an 
additional hamper upon himself and has un¬ 
necessarily constrained his story by putting 
it all in the mouth of the steward Ephraim 
Maekellar. We may ask Mr. Stevenson, who 
loves Sir Walter nearly as much (we shall not 
admit that any living soul loves him quite 
as much) as we do ourselves, why Scott 
did not make Dominie Sampson tell the 
whole story of Ouy Mannering ? Nobody 
knew so much about it as the Dominie; 
no one had a style more piquant than he. 
The answer is found to hand in a sentence of 
Mr. Stevenson’s own dedication— 11 The pro¬ 
blem of Mackellar’s homespun, and how to 
shape it for superior flights.” Scott knew 
that constant attention to a “ problem ” of 
this kind is apt to impede the march of the 
story. ‘ 1 L’abonne ne a’amuse pas franclie- 
ment; il est gen4 par le style ” (to repeat for 
the »** time a quotation originally applied 
to a style which is mere facile fluency com¬ 


pared to that of Mr. Stevenson and his models), 
and not perhaps by the style only. But, after 
this, we need hint no more doubts of any 
kind, nor hesitate even the slightest dislike. 
The power displayed in The Matter of BdlUm- 
trae is greater than that displayed in any 
previous book of the author’s. The detached 
and detachable passages are more brilliant, 
and the evolution (in spite of the tophamper 
above referred to) of the story is better 
managed, and especially more oomplete. It 
has been charged with some justice against 
Mr. Stevenson that he huddles up his dSnoi~ 
mentt ; but this accusation will certainly not 
lie here. Against another—that the story is 
too “disagreeable” and of too unbroken gloom 
—it may be less easy to make head; but it 
would be a rash dictum that the artist may 
not if he chooses make occasional experiments 
of this kind. We say nothing about the plot 
or chief characters because, owing to the 
circumstances of publication, these are pretty 
widely known. But the great merit of the 
book is that, as our neighbours would say, it 
“enlists” the reader. He may pish and 
pshaw at occasional conceits of style, he 
may note reminiscences of Barry Lyndon and 
other things, he may—much as he must enjoy 
Maekellar—sometimes wish to be rid of him 
for a time. He may, in particular, think that 
Secundra Dass, the Indian, is too much like a 
mixture of Jos Sedley’s “ native ” and Juma 
the Strangler. But the fist is on his collar 
and he cannot choose (and would not choose 
if he oould) but go on. This is a great thing 
and a rare, perhaps the greatest and the rarest. 
The mere “ absorbing interest ” spell is quite 
a different and much commoner thing, and 
is differentiated from the grasp of which 
we are speaking by the fact that it does not 
last, as a rule, after the book is once read. 
There is no possibility of forgetting The 
Master of BaUantrae. If we had space to 
dwell on particular points, we should specify, 
besides the much and justly praised duel 
scene, which forms the central point of the 
long debate between Henry Dutie and his 
brother the Master, the altogether admirable 
narrative of Colonel Francis Burke, which 
may hold up its head in the very best com¬ 
pany of its kind. 

The author of Paul's Sister seldom does 
bad work in her own way, but her present 
book is, we think, above her average. The 
situation is a good one. Norma Winyeatt, 
the heroine, has a tremendous shock in very 
early married life owing to the sudden death 
of her husband from heart disease and in cir¬ 
cumstances which, rightly or wrongly, make 
her think that she has neglected or been un¬ 
just to him. We find her again, some years 
later, still prostrated with this feeling, and 
owing to it sacrificing herself to “Paul’s 
sister ” Lucy. How far the sacrifice goes and 
how it is prevented from being complete the 
reader may find out. The scenes and charac¬ 
ters are rather unusually good. The heroine, 
indeed, is not particularly interesting, having 
both in her unregenerate and her regenerate 
days a certain character of feminine priggish¬ 
ness. Nor does her lover, George Lawrence, 
greatly appeal to ns; for he is one of the people 
who are described as wonderfully clever with¬ 
out giving any signs of it, and his conduct in 
his love affairs is merely chuckle-headed. But 
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Lucy Winyeatt is excellent as a portrait of a 
Ly no means uncommon type of woman, not 
exactly bad-hearted but almost perfectly 
selfish and perpetually scheming. Many of 
the minor characters are good too, especially 
•the Irish Major Macarthy, who combines some 
all but angelic characteristics (he actually 
loses his life for his friend) with the most 
^maddening incompetence — to say nothing 
•worse—about money; and a certain Janet 
Somerville, who is in all things the opposite 
of Lucy. The “ Bivermouth ” descriptions 
(but why does not Mias Peard talk of Dart¬ 
mouth as boldly as she does of Dover ?) are 
vivid; and, of course, there is a dog. It 
would be impossible for the author to write 
-a dogless story; and, to do her justice, the dog 
is usually a good dog. 

Although “ slating ” has gone out of fashion, 
there are occasions when it is permissible for 
the critic to speak his mind without mealy- 
mouthedness. We take permission for such 
speaking in the case of My Lord Othello, 
which is, in our humble opinion, about as pre¬ 
posterous nonsense as was ever put on paper. 
Mr. Cresswell has a certain facility of writing, 
and his heroine, Beatrice Ferguson, has some 
apathetic touches. But the whole history of 
her relations with an impossible kind of 
monster of vulgarity and brutality, called 
Oswald Clifford, as well as those of “My 
Lord Othello” (who is not so vulgar as 
Clifford, but more of a fool, and not much 
less of a brute) with his wife Kate, and the 
■subsequent cris-ciossing between the Othello 
and Beatrice, is a tissue of improbable and 
sometimes disgusting extravagance. And we 
•really do not know whether the shrouds or 
the (re)-marriage bells of the end are the 
more unpleasant. The best idea we can give 
of the book is that it is like an Elizabethan 
drama of the madder kind, without the genius, 
and with the repulsive and absurd details 
thrown up by the modernising of the language 
ncd manners. 

Sir J. C. Bobinson’s Dead Sailor, and other 
■Stories, make pleasant reading enough, though 
the fourth—an attempt to fit a haunted 
■chamber with a legend of the haunting—is 
not equal to the others. As the author has 
in two—the “Dead Suitor of Trimingbam” 
(an unrationalised variant of our friend the 
“Little Hunchback”) and “St. Margaret’s 
Pearls’’—taken Norfolk for his scete, it is 
almost a pity that he did not try his hand at 
explaining “ fictionally ” (as the new English 
says) the accepted legend of that county 
about the four chairs which, let the room be 
arranged as it may when lights are put out 
and dooTS locked, appear ranged in front of the 
fire in the morning. In many respects Nor¬ 
folk is great among English counties, but in 
few is it greater than in its ghost stories. 
One, however, of Sir J. C. Bobinson’s subjects 
is Spanish, not Norfolciensian. The adven¬ 
tures of Don Ignacio Giron at the haunted 
venta near Jaen are agreeable. And let us 
specially thank Sir J. C. Bobinson for not 
cnhemerising any of his stories. 

Few and evil are the words that we can 
aay of To Him that Overcometh. It is 
(though even in criminality the author is 
feeble and halting) written mainly in the 
•present tense. There is a young lady in it 
who says (seriously and in a moment of pas- 
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sion) : “ I consider him a very mean-spirited 
young man.” There is a French maid who 
addresses her mistress (a lady) as “ the 
pauorette ,” and bids her “restez tranquil.” 
There are changed heirs and secret marriages, 
and sentences a page long, which start afresh 
with a noble independence at every half- 
dozen or dozen lines. In short (with apolo¬ 
gies to Mr. Gilbert), “there’s nothing that 
there ought to be, and everything there 
oughtn’t to.” 

The two shilling dreadfuls at the end of 
our list are quite up to the average of the 
daily dreadful kind—and whether that means 
much, or little, or what it means we decline 
to say further. Andrewlina (an awful appel¬ 
lation, but not impossible to the blameless 
Hyperboreans; we once knew a poor lady who 
was affublde with the name of “ Jamesina,” 
when her godfathers and godmothers in her 
baptism might have achieved their purpose 
harmlessly, nay elegantly, by calling her 
Jacqueline or Jacquetta) is rather spoilt by 
a loathsome description of the hideous¬ 
ness of the heroine, or quasi-heroine, and by 
a stage Yankee; but otherwise has some pith. 
The Devil's Whisper has to do with the ways 
of provincial police and provincial journalism. 
Both authors seem to have seen their public, 
and gone fairly straight for it. 

Geoege Saintsbuey. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The Treasury of Sacred Song. Selected from 
the English Lyrical Poetry of Four Centuries. 
With Notes, Explanatory and Biographical, 
by Francis T. Pal grave. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press.) It is twenty-eight years 
since Mr. Palgrave, then fellow of Exeter 
College, opened the “ Golden Treasury ” series 
with that anthology of the best songs and 
lyrical poems in the English language whioh 
has approved itself to the popular judgment by 
a sale of more than sixty thousand copies. 
Having now gained the blue ribbon in literary 
criticism that his university has to bestow, he 
comes before us as professor of poetry with a 
companion anthology of sacred song, whioh has 
been produced in the best style of the Clarendon 
Press. With this large paper volume in fools¬ 
cap quarto before us, embellished with a 
glorious title-page, it is not difficult to 
understand why the delegates carried off the 
highest honours at the Paris Exhibition as 
papermakers, printers, and bookbinders. And 
the contents are worthy of their material dress, 
as they could hardly fail to be with such a 
subject and so approved an editor. No doubt 
the task was rendered comparatively easy, 
partly by the sanction of classical rank which 
the put-llo voice has already given, and partly 
by the labours of predecessors. The third 
volume in the “ Golden Treasury ” series was 
Lord Selborne’s Book of Praise (1862), confined 
to hymns; English Sacred Lyrics appeared in 
the “Parchment Library” in 1884; the same 
publishers issued a collection of Victorian 
Hymns in 1887; and only last year Mr. S. 
Waddin gton edited a volume of Sacred Song 
for the “ Canterbury Poets.” But it is need¬ 
less to say that Mr. Palgrave’s selection is 
marked not only by bis own individuality, but 
also by his extensive reading. As characteristic 
of the former we may mention the liberal 
space allowed to Herbert and Vaughan, to 
Eeble and Newman; while evidence of the 
latter is shown by his borrowings from Mr. 
A. H. Bullen's reprints of rare Elizabethan 
Lyrics (1888 and 1889), and from the little- 
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known Catholic hymns appended to Mr. W. T. 
Brooke’s edition of Christs Victory and Triumph 
(1888). Some, however, may feel surprised at 
finding oertainnames altogether unrepresented, 
e.g., Pope, Mrs. Browning, Matthew Arnold. 
And—for suoh a volume would be flawless— 
we mqst demur to the inverted commas given 
to “ classic ” Hawthomden on p. 333, and would 
call attention to two cases of false accentua¬ 
tion on p. 359. 

Verect vritttn in India. By Sir Alfred Lyall. 
(Began Paul, Trench & Co.) Under this modest 
title Sir Alfred Lyall has at last consented to 
oolleot those ballads which have hitherto lain 
scattered—some of them for more than a 
quarter of a oentury—in odd numbers of maga¬ 
zines or in still less accessible files of Indian 
newspapers, but of which stray snatches live 
imprinted on the memories of all who have 
once read or heard them. To criticise them 
now would be gratuitous, if not imper¬ 
tinent. They present pictures of certain 
phases of life and thought, native and Anglo- 
Indian, told in stirring verse of which Kingsley 
need not have been ashamed. It is probably 
not to be expected that the series will be con¬ 
tinued, for the best of them draw their inspira¬ 
tion from a period of excitement that now 
seems far remote; though we cannot but regret 
that certain other characters and incidents of 
the Mutiny have not found in Sir Alfred their 
votes sacer. What would we not give for a 
self-portrait of Outram or Hodson, of the Bani 
of Jhansi or the last of the Moghuls, drawn 
by his sympathetic pen f But surely it is not 
too much to hope that the comparative leisure 
of the Indian Council will allow Sir Alfred to 

a us a sequel to Asiatic Studies, which dates 
as long ago as 1882. The present volume 
appears in Mr. KeganPaul’s elegant “Elzevir” 
series, where we make bold to prophecy for it 
equal popularity with its companion volumes 
by Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Andrew Lang. 
One thing more. As Sir Alfred’s verses have 
hitherto suffered sadly, as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, by what we may call the 
equivalent of misprints, so we venture to sug¬ 
gest to him whether one of these lapses does 
not survive in the ante-penultimate line of 
p. 25. For “ haunted” read “hunted.” 

The latest issue in Messrs. Triibner’s “Lotos” 
series—decked out in a yet more bewitching 
cover than its predecessors — is Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s The Light of Asia, whioh we suppose 
may be called the most popular poem of the 
present generation. It is illustrated not only 
with some of the woodcuts from the handsome 
drawing-room edition of 1885, but also with a 
very lifelike portrait for frontispieoe. We can 
imagine no more acceptable present for this 
season than any of these three volumes of 
verse. 

The Poet's Bible. Selected by W. Garrett 
Horder. Old Testament Section. (Isbiater.) 
It is a wonder that this book should be 
apparently almost the “ first in the field.” A 
selection of poems on subjects from the Bible 
would seem likely to be one of the most desired 
of anthologies, as well as one of the most 
desirable. Mr. Horder has in this volume com¬ 
pleted a work commenced some years ago in a 
selection confined to subjects from the New 
Testament; and, so far as poetical merit is con¬ 
cerned, it is quite as valuable as its predecessor. 
It is possible that there are some valuable 
sources from which Mr. Horder has not drawn; 
but, after carefully looking through his book, 
we cannot discover any. The Old Testament 
has not been a favourite source of inspiration 
to modern poets, except in a few cases like 
those of John Keble and Richard Wilton, whose 
muse is essentially biblical. Tennyson supplies 
only one extract (from “The Dream of Fair 
Women”), Browning but three, Clough five. 
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Longfellow five, Coventry Patmore three. 
Mr. Horder would have found hie task more 
difficult hut for Milton, Dante, and Quarles; 
hut from one source or another he has managed 
to oompile a very interesting volume of fine 
poetry. 

IS Borne Eminent Women of our Times 
(Macmillan), Mrs. Henry Fawcett has shown 
that women’s devotion to literature in modem 
times, far from being incompatible with, is most 
frequently accompanied by, that enthusiasm 
for the welfare of society which specially forms 
the glory of womanhood. The lives of some 
two dozen of the most high-minded of English¬ 
women—Sister Dora, Caroline Hersehel, Jane 
Austen, and the like—are here gracefully told, 
and the moral value of their characters im¬ 
partially estimated. Excessive laudation, that 
vice of most biographies, is absent from these 
studies. It is superfluous to recommend Mrs. 
Fawcett’s book to every thoughtful woman, 
and the cheapness of the volume ought to 
secure it a large circulation. 

Prince Vance. By Eleanor Putnam and Arlo 
Bates. (Walter Smith & Innes.) This excel¬ 
lent tale reminds us of nearly ev,>ry fairy story 
we ever read, Mid of Gulliver, Wilhelm Meitter, 
and Alice in Wonderland as well. We fear it 
belongs to the Bdeotic School of nursery 
Action; but that does not prevent it from 
being very amusing and very original too. 
“The boy Otic” ought to have been a very 
happy boy indeed, if he had many such stories 
invented for him in his childhood. We have 
an objection to “ funny men,” but the Funny 
Man—Prince Yanoe’s Funny Man—is an excep¬ 
tion. In real life he might have his draw¬ 
backs, but in a book he is splendid—such a 
jovial companion, so excellent a guide, so 
hospitable a host. Prince Vance meets a good 
many interesting people in the course of his 
journey to the Crushed Strawberry Wizard 
with his father and mother, and a whole court 
in a doll’s house on his back; but he meets 
with no one to compare with the Funny Man. 
The brass monkey is good, very good also 
are—but we will not anticipate the plea¬ 
sure of reading the book, but only add that 
Mr. Frank Myrick’a illustrations enter fully 
into the spirit of the author. 

Wee Folk Good Folk. A Fantasy. By Ethel 
M. Wilmot Buxton. (Sampson Low.) This 
“Fantasy” is prettily written. It is about 
a little cripple who longed to see the fairy 
folk, and to understand the birds and flowers. 
Dame Nature comes to her, and grants the 
child’s requests; and so she sees the birds, the 
fairies, and the gnomes, and the spirits of the 
Are and the north wind, and many other spirits 
and fairies, and they all have tender tales to 
tell the child. It is all a little too pretty and 
sentimental perhaps, and not the most in¬ 
vigorating food for young minds ; but still 
the fancies are often very sweet, and the book 
is not to be set down as either “ maudlin,” 
or “ nambypamby.” The illustrations, bv 
Florence M. Cooper, are quite in harmony with 
the text, they betray indeed a rarer gift, in 
spite of some weakness in the drawing. The 
fairy of the brook and the knight of the flame 
are delightfully invented, and the snow fairy 
shows yet higher powers. It is a pity that to 
some irreverent persons she might seem to be 
smoking a pipe. 

The Yarl'e Yacht. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Nisbet.) As for story, perhaps there is not 
much in it, and as for characters, perhaps we 
do not know very much about all of them when 
the end has been reached; but yet it is a comfort¬ 
able, pleasant, genuine book. And if we are a 
little puzzled as to the respective merits of the 
Lunda lads, it may be because there are so 
many of them, and we have missed our 


opportunity of better acquaintance- provided 
in a former volume devoted to their history. 
There is plenty of incident, and of a natural 
unforced kind, in a country which must be a 
paradise for lads of the right sort who love 
yaohting and natural history. We need 
scaroely say that, coming from the hands of 
one of the writers of The Borne of a Naturalist, 
the piotures of Shetland scenery and of life 
in the islands have the stamp of authentidtv. 
If the yacht were not burnt we would willingly 
go and smI with the dear old Yarl and the lads, 
and “potter ” about the islets and rooks until 
we knew them alL But we forget. The lads 
are all grown up now; and Svein has married 
Gerta, and Garth has married Amy Congreve, 
and the laird is dead—perhaps the Yarl too. 
Did we write that we did not know very much 
about all the characters P That is true; and 
yet what we know we like, some we almost 
love, even on so slight an acquaintance. 

The Loss of John Humble. By G. Norway. 
(Blaokie.) What boy could be insensible to 
the charms of a story of privateering and the 
pressgang, of a winter in the Arctic regions 
and a sojourn among the Laplanders? All 
this, and much more, in the way of adventures 
is exoellently told by Mr. Norway, while the 
tone of his story is singularly high. The pathos 
culminates when, in the agony of starvation, the 
shipwrecked sailors wish to kill the friendless 
boy. The captain defends him; but, after a 
time, the boy whispers, “ Captain, I will be 
killed for you 1 only—only—would you hold 
my hand the while P ” 

Mb. A. H. Miles has provided the young 
with a fund of delight in his Fifty-two Stories 
for Boys (Hutchinson). These comprise a 
collection of sea tales, of tales of school and 
travel, of Indians and baokwoodsmen, of the 
camp and field, of travel and adventure, and a 
dozen more whioh may be called miscellaneous. 
Their quality is sufficiently vouched by the 
names of their authors, Mayne Beid, G. Man- 
ville Fenn, Ballantyne, Kingston, Hope, Ker, 
Stables—in a word, the most approved authors 
of juvenile literature. The Bed Indian on the 
war-trail, emblazoned on the cover of the book, 
forms an appropriate emblem of the stirring 
tales within. A glance inside shows pirates, 
shipwrecks, scalp-locks, gleaming Vstves, 
blunderbusses, ana cyclones. What more could 
the most exacting boy wish for P 

My Boynie: the Story of Some Motherless 
Children. By E. E. Green. (Sonnenachein.) 
The pathos and tone of this little story are 
exactly what would be expected from Mrs. 
Green. A sister tends a sick brother for years 
with the most unstinted devotion. But the 
incidents are few, and the materials for a story 
scanty. An amusing confusion occurs in p. 3, 
where the heroine is said to have been five 
years old when her brother was bom. It is 
affirmed at p. 2 that he was four years younger 
than she was. Consequently, he must have 
been a year old when he was bom. 

Eena Romney: or, Word-Pictures of Home- 
Life in New South Wales. By Myra Felton. 
[Griffith, Farran & Co.) The home-life treated 
in this book might have lain almost as well in 
England as in New South Wales, so little local 
colour is diffused through it. One original— 
not to say impossible—incident is introduced : 
the throwing a goose on its back into the sea to 
save a man who is swimming from a shark. 
This book is evidently the author’s first venture 
in literature, and betrays immaturity of 
thought and expression. A strong religious 
strain runs through it, which would have 
charmed our old friend Mrs. Sherwood. As it 
is, it appears better suited to the meridian of 
Sydney than that of Greenwich. 

Evtry Sunday : a Book for Boys. By 0. M. 
Hallett. (0.P.C.K ) Mrs. Hallett has written 


a short ohapter of religious teaching for each 
Sunday of the Christian year. Each of these 
instructions is short, pithy, and to the point, 
well suited for a lad’s Sunday reading, and, if 
read aloud in a Sunday-school, or put into the 
hands of serious working men, likely to do 
much good. This book may be unreservedly 
commended. 

The First Church Workers : Lessons from the 
Early Days of the Church in Jerusalem, by 
Bev. W. E. Chadwick (8.P.O.K.), oonsists of 
a dozen short sermons or addresses delivered 
in a large manufacturing pariah. Taking 
different sides of Christian work, they touch 
many of the social problems of the day, and. 
prove impressive because of their thoughtful¬ 
ness and sympathy. They, too, might bo 
used to advantage in many similar districts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tub success which has attended the “Index 
Library ” since its commencement in January 
1888, has induced Mr. Phillimore to propose 
its conversion into a society, with the view of 
securing its continuance upon a permanent 
footing. The approval of a large number of 
the subscribers has already been obtained, and 
a meeting to organise it will shortly be held. 
The name suggested is that of “The British 
Beoord Society.” It will oontinue the work of 
the “ Index Library,” which has already sup¬ 
plied nearly a quarter of a million record 
references. 


Dr. H. Oskar Sommer writes from Paris, 
where he is at present working in the Biblio- 
thdque Nationale, that his second volume of Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur, containing hi* 
studies on the romance, is progressing fast. He 
hopes that the work will ba completed by the 
end of February, 1890. 

The new Supplement of Mr. Joseph Irving’s 
Annals of our Time, whioh is just ready, 
extends from July 22, 1878, down to jubilee- 
day, June 20, 1887, completing the day-by-day 
obroniole of events, social and political, home 
and foreign, of the first fifty years of the 
Queen’s reign. The three later “ Supplements ” 
(February, 1871—June, 1887), with a very full- 
index, will also be publfci at the same time 
in one volume, uniform with the first issue 
(June 20, 1837—February, 1871), of whioh the 
sixth edition is now in circulation. 

Messrs. Mzthukn & Co. will publish very 
shortly a new book by Mr. Baring Gould, 
entitled Old Country Life, treating of the 
country customs of the last century, old houses, 
old roads, old country parsons, and old musi¬ 
cians. The book will be fully illustrated. 

Mb. Baring Gould has also been for some 
time past collecting the old ballads, with their 
traditional musio, which were once so popular 
in the West, but whioh are now dying out. 
Messrs. Methuen will publish them in four- 
parts. Mr. Baring Gould has formed an amateur 
company, and has lately been giving these old 
song* in several West-country towns. The 
experiment has been so successful that he in¬ 
tends in November to repeat the same in 
Oxford and London. 

The Dean of Llandaff has a new book in the 
press— The Epistle to the Hebrews, with notes. 
It will form a companion volume to The Epistles 
to the Romans, by the same editor, of whioh the 
sixth edition was published in 1885. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 

Messrs. Bentley announce for publication 
this month a Life of Arabella Stuart, written 
by Emily T. Bradley. It will be in two volumes, 
illustrated with portraits and facsimiles. 

Messrs. Blackwood will publish immedi¬ 
ately Mr. Holt S. Hallett’s long-promised book. 
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A Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan 
Slates, 'with maps and numerous illustrations. 

Old Lamps and New, by Joseph Hatton, to 
bo published next month by Messrs. Hutchin¬ 
son, will contain some personal notes and remi¬ 
niscences of celebrities of the past and the 
present, together with a portrait frontispiece, 
the first that has been issued with any of this 
author's numerous works. 

A book entitled Practical Hints on the Public 
Reading of the Liturgy, by the Key. J. H. 
Whitehead, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Schiller’s Prosa, selected and annotated by 
Prof. Buchheim, will be published in a few 
days by Hachette & Co. The principal im¬ 
provement will consist in the addition of a 
comprehensive index, supplementing the his¬ 
torical notes. 

The poem, “ Her Dream,” in the November 
number of CornhiU, which, in aooordanoe with 
the rule of that magazine, appears anonymously, 
is by Miss Emily H.- Hickey. 

Mb. Shadwobth H. Hodgson will deliver 
the annual presidential address at the Aristo¬ 
telian Society on Monday, November 4, on the 
subject, “ What is Logie ? ” 

A meeting has lately been held at Auch in 
furtherance of the project for publishing a 
Bullarium Vasconicum, under the auspices of 
the Socifetd Historique de Gascogne. The pieoes 
extant are estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000, 
It is proposed to print a full catalogue of all, 
with analysis and precis of the more valuable. 
It is needless to say that this design, if well 
carried out, will be almost ns useful to English 
as to French historians of the Middle Ages. 
The scheme has the hearty support of the 
archbishops and bishops of the province, of the 
various literary societies, and of the chief 
scholars of the region. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black, of Edinburgh—not 
yet of London—have this week issued the first 
volume of their new and enlarged edition of 
the Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, 
edited by Prof. Masson. The editor, we are 
glad to find, has interpreted his functions 
liberally, having aimed at forming a collection 
as complete and as well arranged as the author, 
under other circumstances, might himself have 
done. The present issue, therefore—bound in 
red doth, somewhat after the pattern of 
Murray’s Guides—will be welcome even to those 
who possess on their shelves the long series of 
familiar blue volumes, in which Selections 
Grave and Gay, have hitherto appeared. More¬ 
over, while it will contain more matter, as 
well as illustrations, the total number of 
volumes will be fourteen instead of sixteen, 
while the prioe is rednoed from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
The present volume begins in chronological 
order with the Autobiographic Sketches, the 
very earliest of which is now for the first time 
disinterred from the pages of Tait's Magazine 
tor February, 1834. The frontispiece is a charm¬ 
ing reproduction of a chalk drawing by James 
Archer, BS.A., representing De Quincey with 
two daughters and a grandchild in 1855. The 
head of De Quincey alone from this drawing, 
on a larger scale, has already been published 
in Mr. J. B. Findlay’s Personal Recollections 
(1886) ; so also has the medallion portrait by 
Shakespeare Wood, to which we greatly prefer 
Sir John Steell’s bust. The other illustrations 
show Greenhay, near Manchester—De Quinoey’s 
early home, though not (as the editor points 
out) his birthplaoe; the oottage at Lasswade, 
most of all associated with his memory; and 
the ugly house in Edinburgh where he lodged 
during his latter years, and where he died. 


Mb. Mabohant writes: 

“ With referenoe to the notioe of my edition of 
Andoddee* Re Mysteriis and Re Reditu which ap¬ 
peared in the Acadbxy of October 26, kindly allow 
me to state that the error on p. 36 to which atten¬ 
tion is drawn is not mine, but the printer’s. 1 Who 
had ventured to oppose him in the Boule ’ should 
be ‘ who had not ventured,’ &o. Anyone who reads 
pp. 33 and 34 will see that this must be so. Un¬ 
fortunately, in correcting one mistake the com*, 
positor introduced another.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In accordance with general expectation, M r - 
H. F. Pelham, of Exeter, now university 
reader in ancient history, has been elected to 
the Camden professorship of the same subject 
at Oxford, vacant by the resignation of Canon 
Bawlinson. Mr. Pelham is a joint author of 
the artiole “Borne,” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and is understood to be well 
advanoed with a history of the Boman empire. 
We may add that both Mr. Pelham and his 
predecessor were formerly scholars of Trinity, 
as also were Prof. Freeman and Prof. Bryce. 
It will not be incumbent upon the delegates of 
the common university fund to fill up the 
vacant readership, which was originally occu¬ 
pied by the Bev. W. W. Capes. 

Mb. F. T. Palgrave, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture on Friday 
next, November 28. 

Mr. A. W. Verrall, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has finished his edition of 
the Agamemnon of Aesohylus. As in his 
Septem contra Thebas, an introduction, com¬ 
mentary, and translation are given. The 
Supplices of Aesohylus, a revised text, edited 
with introduction, critical notes, commentary, 
and translation, by Mr. T. G. Tucker, professor 
of classical philology in the University of Mel¬ 
bourne, and late fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is also just ready. Both books 
will form new volumes in Messrs. Macmillan's 
“ Classical Library.” 

Manchester New College, Oxford, was 
inaugurated in its temporary rooms, at 90 High 
Street, on October 25, with an address by the 
principal, Dr. Drummond, in whioh he advo¬ 
cated the unfettered pursuit of religious truth. 
Dr. Drummond is himself delivering three 
oourses of lectures this term: (1) “Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament ” ; (2) “ Intro¬ 
duction to Catholic Epistles'’; (3) “Study of 
Doctrinal Theology.” The vice-principal, the 
Bev. J. Estlin Carpenter, is lecturing on “The 
History of Christianity in England ”; and the 
Bev. 0. B. Upton on “Mental Philosophy” 
and “ Ethios.” The lectures are open free to 
all members of the university. 

At the meeting of the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday next, November 4, the 
Bev. B. Harley will read a paper entitled 
“ George Boole and his Logical Method: a 
Biography and an Exposition.” 

The managers of the John Lucas Walker 
Fund at Cambridge have granted three small 
sums of money, amounting in all to about £80, 
to defray the expenses incurred by certain 
students in pathological research. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
logical Society, October 24, Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man (of St. John’s College, Oxford) submitted 
some emendations of Ovid’s Metamorphoses; 
and Prof. Postgate proposed in Horace Car, 
III, vi. 22— 

“ motus doceri gsudet Ionicos 
matura uirgo et flngitur artibus 
iamnunc et . . . . ” 

to read “ Bomana,” the first four letters of 
“matura” having been corrupted from the 


previous line (Lehrs has also made the same 
oonjecture). He illustrated the standing 
antithesis of foreign and Boman from the rest 
of the Ode, and from other passages of Latin 
poetry. 

Among the subjects that may be presented 
by candidates for the scholarship examination 
at St John’s College, Cambridge, in December 
next, are Hebrew and Sanskrit. 

The senate of the University of London has 
sanctioned the inclusion of Celtic as a special 
branch of the M.A. examination, after con¬ 
sultation with Prof. Bhys and other Celtic 
scholars. The syllabus, which will come into 
operation in 1890, offers two alternative sub¬ 
jects : (A) Irish language and Old and Middle 
Irish literature to the dose of the sixteenth 
century, together with the relations of Irish to 
Welsh, to Gaelic and Manx, and to other Aryan 
languages; or (B) Welsh language and Old 
ana Middle Welsh literature to the dose of the 
sixteenth century, together with the relations 
of Wdsh to Irish, to Cornish and Breton, and 
to other Aryan languages. In A, instead of Old 
and Middle Irish, modem Irish literature, with 
that of the Gaelio and Manx dialects may be 
offered; and similarly in B, instead of Old and 
Middle Welsh, modem Welsh literature, with 
that of the Cornish and Breton dialects may be 
offered. 

Dr. Bobert W. Bred has been appointed by 
the crown to the chair of anatomy at Aberdeen, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Struthers ; 
and Mr. E. Waymouth Beid, of Cambridge and 
St. Mary's Hospital, has been elected professor 
of physiology at University College, Dundee. 

Mr. J. Tucker, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
has been appointed lecturer in foreign lan¬ 
guages at the University of Durham. 

It is proposed to form a Physioal Society in 
Liverpool, which will hold its meetings at 
University College; and Prof. Oliver Lodge 
has consented to be nominated as first presi¬ 
dent. The secretary (pro. tem.) is Mr. Thomas 
Tarleton, 1 Hyde Bioad, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SUGGESTED BY THE “ DEAD MARCH ” IN “ SAUL." 

I hhab it yet that requiem for the dead— 

The roll of muffled drums, the measured beat, 
Like a world's pulse, of countless marching feet 
Advancing slow with loud and louder tread. 

The mournful thunder crashes overhead, 

And seems with far-off echoes to repeat 
The ramble of the cannon in the street, 

Pealing the knell for him whose soul has sped. 
The long procession passes on its way. 

The lightning flashes faintly through the gloom, 
Above the thunder 'b growl the charger’s neigh 
Comes shrill upon the wind, the cannon boom 
Their last farewell, and he is left for aye 
To sleep in silenoe in a warrior’s tomb. 

Paget Toynbee. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 
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Btstbon. J. Lessings Eoigramme n. seine Arbeiten 
znrTheorie d. Epigram ms. Leipzig: Fook. 1 M. 
SO PI. 

Oastnllaxi, O. La Stampa In Venezia dalla eua 
origin o alia morte dl Aldo Mannzio senior®. 8 fr. 
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della stamps. 4 fr. Milan: Boepli. 
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JuXBOY.FiLXX. Htotoire de la literature francalae 
sous le seoond empire et la troieitme icpubli^uo. 
4»flSrto. Faria: Blond & Barrel. Bfr 
T.iiM ma L. Baa Batsel der Sphinx. Grondzttge e. 

Mythengesohichte. Berlin: Beeaer. SO M. 
Ovbbbeox, J. Qtleohlaohe Kunatmythologle. Be- 
aonderer ThL 8. Bd. B. Bach: Apollon. S. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Engelmann. 7 M. 

Ruokwardt. H. Arehttektonlaohe 8 tudienhl at ter aus 
Budapest. 1. Thl. BsrUa: Olaeeen. 86 U. 

Hwr.mi. B. Belaebriele ana Mextko. Berlin: Dummler. 
a M. 

Tonkin, le, d’aprt i oenx qul l'ont vu. Pr6face de J alee 
Ferry. Faria: Viotor^Havard. 3 fr. 80 o 
Whbdkb, K. Votleaungen ttb. Sohiller’a Wallenstein. 
Berlin: Beaser. 5 M. 


HISTORY, LAW, BIO. 

Bbuckbbb, F. X. Die Onatodla nebat ihrer Beztehung 
anr Via malor nach romlrchem Reoht. Udnohen: 
Aokermann. * M. 

May. Gaston. Elements de droit romaln. Faria: 
Laroee. 16 fr. 

Stkbn. A. Daa Leben Uirabeaua. Berlin: Oronbaoh. 
10 U. 

Stoutzinbbho - Lottmhbsbn, v. Die Spuren der 
Longoharden vom Nordmeer bia zar Donau. 
Hannover: Hahn. 1 M. SO Ft. 

Urkubdbbbuoh, FOratenbergisohes. A Bd. 1860— 
1468. Tubingen: Lanpp. IS 11. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Abxsdbotb. R. Das Problem der Materia. Leipzig: 
K n g elman n. 14 M. 

Bauuhauhb H. Daa Beioh der KrystaUe. Leipzig: 
jgngehmum, 8 M. 

Bbtjn, J., et J. Txnpxbb. Diatomles foaeilea du Japon. 
Basel: Georg. IS M. 

Dakasch Snooeaaoris Dnbitatlones et aolatlones de 
primis nrinoiplla. in Platonls Parmenidem. partlm 
second!* curia reoenauit, partlm nunc primum 
edidit Oar. JEm. RueUe Pars II. Paris: Kllnok- 
sieok. IS fr. 60 o. 

Enoch, W. Der Begtifl der Wahmehmnng. Ham¬ 
burg: Gariy, s M. 

EliHYjm, A. Lebrbuch der Integralreehnung. I. 

I. Tl. Stuttgart: Malar. 10 M. 

Mxohbli. M. Contributions 6 la flare du Paraguay. 

II. Baael: Georg. 4 M. 

Ostwald. W. Grundriaa der allgemelnen Ohemie. 

Leipzig: Engelmann. B M. 

Squibabol, S. Oontrlbpztone alia Flora foasila del 
terreni terziarli della Llgoria. IL Caraoee-Felci. 
Berlin: Dames, so M. 

Wald, F. Die Energie u. ihre Bntwertung. Leipzig: 
Engelmann. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Lixbhbxabb, F. Die HeUigen Bnglanda. Angeleaoh- 
elaoh u lateinlsoh hrsg. Hannover: Habn. S M. 
Mbyxr, R. M. Die altgermauisohe Poesie. naoh ibren 
formelhaften Blementen beaobrieben. Berlin: 
Besaer. 10 M. 

Hubllsb, L. De Fanuvii fabulia diayutatio. Berlin: 
Calvary. 1 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 

Oxford: October S8, 1888. 

Everyone who has read Maoaulay’a Essays 
will remember his graphic description of the 
death of John Hampden. His account of the 
last days and the last words of the dying patriot 
is, however, founded on an authority of some¬ 
what doubtful value. 

In May 1815 there appeared in the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine (p. 395) a document which was 
introduced by the following letter: 

"SboneleJgb: March 36. 

“Mr. Urban, 

“ Thinking that any particulars relating to 
that great champion of English liberty, the illus¬ 
trious Hampden, would prove interesting to your 
readers, I present to you the copy of a MS. which 
has been many years in the possession of our 
family. 

“ Yours &c., 

“A.” 

Then follows a two-page narrative (pp. 395, 6), 
headed 

“ A true and faithfull Narrative of the Death of 
Mr. Hambden, who was mortally wounded at 
Ohallgrove Fight Ann. Dom. 1643, and on the 
18th day of June." 

And subscribed— 

“By me, Edward Clough, in the year of our 
Redemption 1643." 

The author professes to have been an eye¬ 
witness of the events he relates, to have stood 
himself by Hampden’s bedside, and to have 


reoorded his last words immediately after they 
were uttered. 

Lord Nngent, in his Memorials of Hampden, 
accepted Clough’s narrative as being in truth 
the evidence of a contemporary. His example 
was followed by Lord Macaulay, by John 
Forster, and by later writers. Nevertheless, 
there is good ground for believing that the 
author of this narrative wrote in the nineteenth, 
and not in the seventeenth, century. In spite 
of an affected arohaism of spelling and diction, 
the grammatical construction of the sentences 
suggests a nineteenth-century authorship. 
More than this, the writer introduces words 
which were not in use in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and employs words in senses in which 
they were not used till much later. 

The following four instances will show this: 

(1.) “ Master Hambdea," says the narrative, 
“ voluntiered his service with the horse, albeit he 
had a colonelcie in a regiment of foot.” 

“To volunteer” was not employed in the 
seventeenth oentury in the sense of “ to 
offer,” nor is that meaning given by Johnson. 
I never saw the word “oolonelcie” in any 
seventeenth-century document. Dr. Murray 
tells me that it is one of a class of words which 
came into use about the beginning of the present 
century. His first instance of "colonelcy” is 
dated 1810, of "baronetcy” 1812, of "cap¬ 
taincy ” 1818. 

(2.) Hampden's last letters, continues the narra¬ 
tive, "were by speciall messengers forwarded to the 
Parliament." 

The use of the verb " to forward ” in this sense 
is unknown to Johnson. Dr. Murray's first 
instance of such a use is from Burke’s Reflections 
on the French Revolution (1790). 

(3.) “ In h<a young dayes he had entered too largelie 
into the vaine pastimes of the world, but was 
reclaimed, as I nave heard him confess, by an 
inward call from the Lord, which enforced him to 
laye aside those his pursuits.” 

“ To enter into ” in the sense of “ to take part ” 
is not to be found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and 
I doubt if any such use of it can be found in 
seventeenth century literature. 

(4.) “ Trulie he was a wise and good man, who was 
bye all looked up to as the deliverer of his Oountrie 
from KingUe tyrannic and arbitrarle power.” 

Dr. Murray’s earliest instance of the use of the 
verb "to look np to” in the sense of "to 
respect ” is from Coleridge. 

Many other examples of suspicious words and 
phrases might be quoted. Dr. Murray, to 
whom I am much indebted for allowing me to 
make use of the examples collected for the New 
English Dictionary, agrees with me in believing, 
on the evidence of the style alone, that Clough’s 
narrative is not a genuine seventeenth-century 
composition. At the same time, the narrative 
itself contains several suspicious statements. 
After describing the circumstances under which 
Hampden reoeived his wound, the narrator 
says: 

" He was conducted to the house of Master Eze¬ 
kiel Browne (a we* 1-affected and godlye man, who 
afterwards did good service in our armle).” 

Hampden died at Thame; but I can find no 
trace of the existence of any Ezekiel Browne 
either there or in the armies of the Parliament. 
The narrator continues: 

"He, contrarie to all opinion of skilfull Ohirur- 
geons, appeared to have no hopes of a reooverie 
from that hurt, and would, so long as his strength 
sufficed, write directions for the vigrous prosecu¬ 
tion of the warfare, which were bye speciall mes¬ 
sengers forwarded to the Parliament; and these 
his Letters, in the sober judgement of men, have 
under God his providence rescued these realms 
from the hands of wicked men, who Ahitophel-like, 
gave to a weak and credulous king that advice 
which has embroiled these kingdoms m the present 
lamentable war.” 


The fact of such letters having been written is 
mentioned nowhere else, and I can find no trace 
of their existence. Hampden, aooording to the 
narrator, 

" gave up the ghoite, after having with more than 
humane fortitude indured most cruel anguish for 
the apaoe of 15 days.” 

Hampden was wounded on June 18, and bnried 
on Jane 25; and yet the narrator says he was 
an eye-witness, and wrote in the same year! 
In his last prayer Hampden is represented as 
saying ; 

“ O Lord .. . confound and level In the dust those 
who would rob the people of their libertie and 
lawful prerogative.” 

Would Hampden or any of his contempo¬ 
raries have spoken of the "prerogative of the 
people ” ? This must have been written at a 
time when the proper constitutional meaning 
of the word had been forgotten. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted in a seoond letter 
to add some additional reasons for rejecting 
Clough's narrative. C. H. Fibth. 


THE PATRICIATE OF PIPPIN. 

Cambridge: Oot. 86,1883. 

Prof. Freeman’s article on “ The Patriciate 
of Pippin,” in the new number of the Historical 
Review, has probably already been perused by 
numerous readers. To what proportion of 
that number his main theory will appear, to 
use his own expression, "an impossible 
paradox,” I can only conjecture; but 1 should 
certainly like to be allowed to submit to your 
readers some of the reasons which incline me 
to withhold my assent from his position. That 
position, as he himself enunciates it, is this: 
When Pope Stephen the Third bestowed the title of 
Patrician of the Romans on Pippin King of the 
Franks, he did it by authority of the reigning 
Emperor Constantine KoprSnymos, and in the 
character of his ambassador. Prof. Freeman 
adds, however, that he does "not positively 
assert this as a definitely proved fact, because 
there is no direct evidenoe on the matter "— 
that his position is “ only one gness among 
others,” but, he holds, "a gness which has 
everything in its favour, exoept that direct 
evidence which is not to be had.” 

I cannot bat think that, a priori, it is a dis¬ 
advantage that his gness runs directly counter 
to a large amount of circumstantial evidenoe 
and to the conclusions of the ablest and most 
recent investigators. M. Gasqnet’s L’Empire 
By* intin et la Monarchte Franque ( Paris, 1S88)— 
a capricious and ill-digested piece of historical 
work—is, in fact, the solitary exoeptioniu Prof. 
Freeman’s favour among the productions of 
the last half century. Otherwise, all the most 
competent writers on this period—from O el suer, 
in his elaborate study of Pippin which appeared 
in 1871, down to Mr. Bryce’s brief discussion 
of the question in his Holy Roman Empire 
(pp. 39-41)—are against him. Waitz, Ranke, 
Dellinger, Dahn, Gcegoroviui, (in the new 
editon of the seoond volnme of his Geschichte der 
Stadt Rom which has just appeared), have all, 
as Prof. Freeman candidly admits, adopted the 
oontrary view—holding, for the most part, that 
the title of “ Patricias ” was probably conferred 
on Pippin by the authority of the Roman 
pontiff and the Roman people, not only with¬ 
out any reference to the Greek emperor, bat as 
a first step towards the formal repudiation of 
his authority. 

So many of the facts which ohiefly militate 
against Prof. Freeman’s theory are either com¬ 
pletely ignored by him or kept altogether in 
the background, that it becomes necessary to 
recall them to recollection. 

In the first place, he fails to take into 
account those fierce theological antipathies 
which were leading the popes to contemplate, 
at all hazards, a rapture with the empire. 
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Ever since Leo the I saurian bad ascended the 
throne in 717, the imperial authority, as that 
of the dictator of the belief of the Eastern 
Ohnroh, had been palpably in conflict With 
the doctrinal teaching of Borne; and in 726 
the emperor issued his famous decree against 
Image Worship. His rule in Italy began to be 
regarded with detestation; his officers found it 
impossible to levy the imperial taxes ; and his 
representatives in Borne, Naples, and Bavenna 
were deposed. When Gregory III. was made 
Pope in 731, one of his first acts was to assemble 
a oouncil in Borne which hurled a sentence of 
exoommunication against the iconoclasts; 

“ and das," says Gregorovius (H. 237), " waransioh 
dieLoeagung Italian’s vom bj zsntmiachen Reioh.’ ’ 
The Emperor, says Banke, " sah darin einen Abfall 
nlcht allein des Papstes, sondern des gesammten 
Italiens” ( Weltgtich. v. 310). “ Die romischo 

Synode von 731," says Oelsner (p. 83), 11 bezeichnet 
daher den offenen Bruch zvischen Italian und 
Ostrom, den faktischen Sturz der kaiserlichen 
Gewalt, mehr als zwei Jabrzehnte bevor der Sieg 
Pippins fiber Aistulf das Sohicksal derselben ffir 
immer entschied.” 

A great fleet was sent by the emperor in 733 to 
punish both the contumacious pontiff and his 
rebellious Bomans, but it was lost in the 
Adriatic. 

We can hardly be surprised, accordingly, 
that when in 739 the Lombard king, Luitprand, 
was again threatening to invade the Roman 
duchy, Gregory made his appeal for aid, not 
to the impotent and hostile emperor, but to the 
great ruler of the Franks, Charles Martel, 
then at the height of his renown as the con¬ 
queror of the Saracen. Nor can it be any 
more a matter of surprise that he made a formed 
tender of the transference of his allegiance 
from the emperor to the Frankish mayor of the 
palace, and besought the latter to extend his 
protection over the Roman patrimonies under 
the title of consul. This, of course, constituted 
an all-important precedent for Pippin fifteen 
years later; but Prof. Freeman endeavours to 
deprive it of much of its value as suoh by in¬ 
sisting on an entire difference of meaning be¬ 
tween the termB “ consul ’’ and the term 
“ patricios." 

“ If,” he says, “ the emperor was to be supplanted 
gradually and silently, it was by a patrician that 
he could best be supplanted. A consul was 
another matter. That title fell in much better 
with a design to get rid of the emperor suddenly 
and openly." 

It would surely seem a more obvious reason 
for the selection of the title of consul that the 
title of patricius was at this time regularly 
borne by the exarobs of Bavenna (see Abel and 
Simson, p. 171, and note); and that conse¬ 
quently if Charles Martel had accepted the 
protectorate under the title of " patrioius,” 
the repetition of the title would have been pro¬ 
ductive of confusion. "Consul” marked more 
distinctly the western as opposed to the eastern 
dignity. 

“ The refusal of Ohatles to interfere,” Prof. Free¬ 
man goes on to say, "left the Pope and the local 
Bomans to themselves, to settle their relations to 
their sovereign the emperor and to their enemy 
the Lombard king how they might. And it it 
oertain that thiy never again attempted to throw of tht 
authority of tho emperor by any formal act tilt tht 
Old Some had an emperor of iu own to put in the 
place of him who reigned in the New ” (p. 696). 

Now the words which I have italicised can 
only mean that from the year 740 to Christmas 
day 800, we find no “formal act” on the part 
of the Roman pontiff and people intimating 
their renunciation of the imperial authority. 
To. most students of the period it would, I 
imagine, appear a sufficiently " formal act ” 
when Pope Hadrian, in 774, completely recog¬ 
nised the assumption by Charles’s grandson of 
supreme authority in those provinces which the 


Greek emperor still olaimed as rightfully his. 
The younger Charles, as Abel (p. 173) says, 

"setzte sioh als Patricias gewissermsssen an die 
Stelle des Kaisers und nahm daher eben such der 
Oberhoheit in Anspruch.” . . . "sohon 

lange vor der Kaiserkronung warden die Botnet 
in Italian als seine Unterthanen, Bom selbst als 
eine Stadt seinee Belches angesehen ” (p. 175). 

If, however, the assent which Hadrian and 
the Boman people gave to Charles’s assump¬ 
tion of that supreme authority which had be¬ 
fore belonged to the Greek emperor does not, 
in Prof. Freeman’s opinion, deserve to be 
characterised as “ formal,” I think it can 
hardly be questioned that the following act was 
essentially of suoh a character : 

“ Novatn temporis tabularum indlcandi rationem 
Hadrian us procedente pontificate asoivit. More 
entm tralatlcio quum etiam litteris d. 22 Apr. 
772 exaratis Graecorum imperatorum annos (id 
quod poetea aecidit nunquam) subjunxisset, mutato 
ritu annotare jam die 1 JDec. 781 inoeperat, turn 
quibus pontifioatus sui annis, turn quorum per 
manus et scriptae et datae ohartae essent ” (Jaffa, 
Seg. Pont. Som., p. 203). 

That is to say, after April 22, 772, Hadrian 
altogether discontinued dating his bulls and 
letters according to the year of the reigning 
Greek emperor, substituting that of his own 
pontificate. The last formality which might 
seem to link the empire and the popedom to¬ 
gether was thus broken, and no more dis¬ 
tinctly “ formal ” repudiation of allegianoe to 
the Greek emperor could well have been made. 
We find, for example, that when Tassilo, 
Duke of Bavaria, was accused of lese-majesti 
towards his liege lord, Charles the Great, 
a precisely similar practice—that of dating his 
decrees according to his own ducal year in¬ 
stead of that of his Frankish superior—was 
oo ns trued into a deliberate design of shaking 
off his allegiance. It is singular that, while 
he is somewhat sarcastic at Martens’s expense 
for disregarding the fact that after the acces¬ 
sion of Stephen the state deeds of the Boman 
Republio were " still dated by the years of the 
emperor ” (p. 709), Prof. Freeman should 
altogether ignore the discontinuance of the prac¬ 
tice during the twenty-eight years which pre¬ 
ceded the ooronation of Charles the Great as 
emperor. 

I now pass on to the main incidents con¬ 
nected with Prof. Freeman’s theory. On 
March 25, 752, Stephen III. was elected pontiff. 
It is to be noted that he was not, as Ms pre¬ 
decessors had generally been, either a Greek or 
a Syrian, but a citizen of Borne, and, conse¬ 
quently, far lees disposed to favour the 
imperial pretensions. So Blender, however, 
was the tie wMoh now bound the popedom to 
the empire that neither he nor Ms virtual pre¬ 
decessor Zacharias had deemed it requisite to 
apply to the emperor for the usual confirmation 
of his election. “ The Lombards,” sajs Prof. 
Freeman, “ under their king Aistulf, were 
now more dangerous than ever. They had 
conquered Bavenna and the whole exarchate, 
and were threatening Borne and the neighbour¬ 
ing towns.” He altogether omits, however, to 
note one very important fact, viz —that in the 
preceding year the last of the exarchs, Euty- 
chius, had been permanently driven from 
Bavenna; that the offioe of patrioius had thus 
become in a manner vacant; and that the rule 
of the imperial representative had, after 
nearly two centuries’ duration, oome finally to 
an end. In June, 752, Pope Stephen contrived 
to patch up a peace on his own account with 
Aistulf. ft concerned, as Prof. Freeman 
observes, only Borne and the Boman duchy. 
“Nothing is said about Bavenna; the pope 
does not take on himself the functions of the 
emperor." But in October peace was again 
broken ; and just at tMs juncture the emperor 
made yet another effort to assert his authority 


over the pontiff and the Lombard king alike. 
From Aistulf he demanded the restoration of 
the exarchate; on Stephen he laid bis behest 
to second tMs demand by the exertion of 
whatever influence he possessed. "John the 
Silentiary (the imperial ambassador), accom¬ 
panied by Paul and some other envoys of the 
pope, went to Aistulf at Bavenna, but had no 
effect on his mind ” (p. 698). In the following 
year we find the pontiff commencing secret 
negotiations with the recently-elected King of 
the Franks on his own account, imploring 
Pippin and the magnates of Ms realm to come 
to the assistance of the Boman see. To this 
appeal Pippin responded by despatoMng two 
envoys to Italy with orders to briny the pontiff 
to their own matter. And, almost at the same 
time, John the Silentiary appeared in Borne, 
bearing the imperial order that the pope should 
“go in person to the Lombard king, and 
demand the restoration of Ravenna and. the other 
towns which he had seized." The motive of 
Constantine in thus requiring the personal 
intervention of Stephen is sufficiently intelligi¬ 
ble. He hoped (hat, as Pope Zacharias had 
onoe overawed Liutprand, so Stephen would 
now overawe Aistulf, and that he might thus 
get back the exarohate. Can we doubt for a 
moment that, if it had been restored, Con¬ 
stantine would have forthwith appointed a 
new exarch, and that that exarch would in 
his turn have borne the title of patricius P 

In pursuance of Constantine’s commands, 
John the Silentiary and Stephen presented 
themselves in the latter part of October, 753, 
at the Lombard court in Pavia. " Both go to 
Pavia by the emperor’s order; they both make 
the same demand; Aistulf will listen to 
neither.” Their mission is at an end. 

The next stage in the drama shows us Pope 
Stephen taking nis journey across the Alps—an 
unprecedented act on the part of a pope—to 
plead with the Frankish king in person. He 
was accompanied by the Frankish envoys; and 
what was the result of his bold undertaking P 
The Donation of CMersy, on the one hand— 
wMch resulted in the bestowal of the exar¬ 
chate (or the greater part of it) on the pope, 
not its restitution to the rightful claimant, the 
emperor; aud the investiture of Pippin as “ patri¬ 
cius ” with the protectorate of the possessions of 
the Church on the other. By the one, the tem¬ 
poral power of the papacy was created; by the 
other, the pope’s independence of the Greek 
emperor was implicitly asserted. 

Let us take the record of Pope Stephen’s mo¬ 
mentous act as it stands recorded in the Clausula 
de Pippino, of which, I sun glad to see, Prof. 
Freeman concedes the authenticity. ‘ * Pippinus 
per manus Stephani pontifiois ... in 
regem et patrioium una cum filiis Carolo et 
Carolomanno unotus et benediotus est.” There 
is nothing here about any authority from the 
Greek emperor ; and surely it would have been 
an extraordinary return for Stephen to make 
for the splendid promise of the exarchate, to 
profess to look upon the powerful monarch of 
the Franks as suooeeding to the protectorate of 
that territory only by favour of tne very poten¬ 
tate whom he was undertaking perpetually to 
exclude from it! 

Prof. Freeman prefers not to quote the 
Olausula, but he goes on to say that 

" the patriotate would to the mind of every man 
in Borne and Italy imply an imperial commission. 
If the pope, in conferring that title, did not act 
by imperial authority, he must have meant to act 
in defiance of imperial authority. He must have 
meant to set up his patrician in opposition to the 
authority of the emperor” (p. 702). 

It seems to me more in harmony with the facts 
to say that the Boman see wanted a patrioius; 
that the imperial patricius had fled, and there 
seemed no reasonable prospect of his being 
restored; and that Stephen, accordingly, in- 
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Tested Pippin with the offioe and made it here¬ 
ditary in ms house, the consent of the citizens 
of Borne, as Gregoroviua (ii. 275) supposes, 
having probably been already formally 
obtained. 

That the title was bestowed with the consent 
mkI authority of the emperor seems incredible 
if we take into account the following con¬ 
siderations : 

(1) When the Greek emperor demanded the 
restoration of the exarchate through his 
ambassador at Pavia, we can only suppose 
that he designed to re-appoint his exaroh, and 
to re-in vest him with the customary dignity of 
patricms. But we can scarcely imagine that 
Constantine designed to make the King of the 
Franks his exarch. 

(2) The exarch had always been the mere 
creature of the emperor removable at pleasure. 
Stephen, however, in investing not only Pippin 
but also his sons with the dignity, designed to 
make it hereditary in the house of Araulf. 
This would have been a new departure in the 
theory of the offioe, as held by the empire, 
however consonant with the theory of the royal 
dignity among the Franks which Pippin was 
endeavouring to establish. 

(3) There seems to be no precedent, at this 
period, for the investiture by the emperor of a 
secular potentate with a secular office, through 
the medium of the pope. 

(4) If the emperor designed to make Pippin 
patricius, why did he not entrust so delicate a 
negotiation to his own ambassador, on whom he 
could rely, rather than to a pontiff who 
regarded him with aversion P It is difficult to 
suppose that he had any idea of Stephen’s 
journey across the Alps. 

(5) If Stephen bestowed, and Pippin 
accepted, the title as emanating from the 
emperor, how was it that after Pippin’s refusal 
to surrender the exarohate in 756 the emperor 
did not recall the bestowal of the dignity ? 

I might urge “ a vast deal more ” (to use 
Prof. Freeman’s own expression), especially from 
times subsequent to 754, which incline me still 
to adhere to the belief that the offer of the 

S atrioiate to Pippin was the outcome of in- 
ependent concert between Pope Stephen and 
the Roman people, just as much as was the 
offer of the consulship by Gregory III. to 
Pippin’s father. But the King of the Franks 
found himself in a position to accept the 
honour and the responsibility which the saga¬ 
cious mayor of the palace had deemed it pru¬ 
dent to decline. 

J. Bass Mullinses. 


JOHN CHAUOKB’S WIFE. 

British Museum: Oot 19, 18i9. 

The mistake of which I complained in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, as to Joan 
the supposititious wife of Chaucer’s father, 
unluckily re-appears again in Chambers’e Cyclo¬ 
paedia (vol. iii, p. 136, col. 2). The statement 
there made is that Chaucer 

was the son of John Ohauoer by his ueond wife 
Agnes, of unknown surname, a niece of one 
Hamo de Copton. (His firtt wife, Joan de 
Esthalle, was certainly living as late as 1331.)’’ 

This mistake I desire again to correct, and 
to declare that the evidence of the Coram Bege 
Boll of Trinity Term, 5 Bdw. III., is expressly 
againstit. In December, 1324, the Staces, and 
Agnes, the wife of Walter de Westhale, 
forcibly oarried off John Chaucer (the poet’s 
father,) then a boy of fourteen, in order to 
marry him to Joan de Esthalle. The boy didnot 
marry the girl, but was recovered by his 
mother and stepfather. In 1328 he was 
“still unmarried.’’ His abductors were fined 
£250 and put in prison. In 1331 they 
petitioned to be set free, on the ground that 
John Chaucer had forgiven them the £250. | 


If he had then married Joan de E st h al l e, they 
would have pleaded it triumphantly in their 
favour. But they did not do so; of course, 
beoause John had not married Joan. There 
is no evidenoe whatever that John Ohauoer 
ever had more than one wife, Agnes. 

That Ohauoer’s own wife “ was in all proba¬ 
bility ” a Boet, and that “ she gave birth, it 
would seem, about 1362 or 1363, to Thomas 
[and] probably to Elizabeth [circa 1365),” I 
do not believe. But these last things are matters 
of opinion, as to which I trust that future finds 
will bring us certainty one way or the other. 

F. J. Fubniyall. 


B. A. FBOCTOB MEMORIAL FUND. 

The affairs of the.late Mr. Proctor have now 
been settled; and we regret to say that the 
total sum available as provision for his widow 
and Hie seven children— four of whom are 
daughters and one a little boy permanently 
invalided—is under £2000. To the small in¬ 
come which this will produoe there is to be 
added the £100 per annum from the Civil List, 
which is, however, -granted only during Mrs. 
Proctor’s life. Temporary assistance has been 
already voluntarily rendered by several of the 
late Mr. Proctor’s friends; and, as others have 
signified their desire to assist, it has been 
decided to start a fund under the above name. 
An influential committee is in oourse of forma¬ 
tion, whioh the many friends of Mr. Prootor 
are invited to join. Subscriptions to the 
“R. A. Proctor Memorial Fund” will be 
received by the City Bank, Bond Street 
Branch, W. 

Grant Allen. 

Edward Olodd. 

A. Cowper Bantard. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 8. * p.m. South Plaoe Institute: 
“ Denmark and loeland," by Mr. Eirlkr Magnusson. 

Monday. Nov. t, 4p m. Royal Aoademy: “The Head 
and Faoe,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

s pm. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8p.m. Aristotelian: “ What 1s Logic!" Presi¬ 
dential Address, by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

Tussday, Nov.6. 8 p.m. Biblioal Archaeology: “The 
Tree and Fruit represented by the Tappnakk at the 
Hebrew Scriptures,’' by the Rev. W. Houghton; 
“ Notes on the Aooadlan Language," by the Rev. 
O. J. Ball; “ Was the Camel known to the Early 
Egyptians! ” bv the Bev. W. Houghton. 

8.80 p m. Zoological: “ New Indian Lepidop- 
tera, chiefly Heterooera,” by Ool. O. 8 win hoe: 
“The Genus Urotkoe and a New Genus Ontkoidu, 
by the Bev. Thomas B. B. Stabbing; “List of 
Birds oolleoted by Mr. Ramage in 8t. Luala, West 
Indies,’’ tw Mr. P. L. Bolster; “The Relations of 
the Fat Oodles of the Bauropslda,” by Mr. G. W. 
Butler. 

Wbdnnsday, Nov. 6, 8p.m. Geologioal: “The Dino¬ 
saurs '.of the Wealden, and the Bauropteryglans of 
the Pur beck and the Oxford Olay,’' by Mr. R. 
Ly dekker; “ A ‘ Dumb Fault ’ or * Wash- out ’ found 
lu the Pleaaley and Teveraall Oollleriea. Derby¬ 
shire.’' by Mr. J. O B. Hendy; “Borne Palaeozolo 
Ostraooda from North America, Wales, and Ire¬ 
land," by Prof. T. Rupert Jones. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” by Mr. A. H- Bullen. 

Thursday, Nov. 7, 4 p.m. Arohaeologieal Institute: 
“The Great Sphinx of Egypt, with some Aooount 
of the Spread of the Sphinx Idea In the Ancient 
World.” by Mrs. Tiraru; “Sculptures of Oriental 
Designs at Brmdwardine and Moooas, Hereford¬ 
shire,” by the Rev. Grevilla I. Chester. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “A Collection of Dried Plants, 
chiefly from the Southern Shan States, Upper 
Burma.” by OoL H. Collett and Mr. W. Bottug 
Hemaley. 

8 p.m. Ohemioal: “The Isolation of a New 
Hydrate of Sulphurlo Aold exis ti ng in Solution.” 
by Mr. S. U. Plokeriog; “ Further Observations on 
the Magnetio Rotation of Nltrlo Acid of Hydrogen, 
Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide in Solution,” by Dr. 
W. H. Perkin: “Phoephoryl TMfluarlde,” by 
Messrs. T. E. Thorpe and F. T. Hambly: “The 
Acetylation of Cellulose,” by Mee-rs. O. F. Cross 
and E. Be van; “The Action at Light on Moist 
Oxygen.” by Mr. A. Rlohardson; “ Anhydraoeto- 
phenonebenzll and the Constitution of Ltnlus 
Lepidens.” by Drs. Japp and KUngeman. 

Friday. Nov. 8, 8 p.m. New Shake pore: a Paper by 
Mr. W. Pod; "Bhakspere’s'make rope's ’.In ‘All’s 
WeU.’” 6>y Dr. FumlvalL 

Saturday, Nov, 9. Botanic; General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


30IEN0E. 

The Attic Theatre . By A. E. Haigh. (Ox¬ 
ford : Clarendon Press.) 

'When Dr. Donaldson half a century ago 
wrote his well-known Theatre of the Oreekt, 
he combined in one volume a literary and 
biographical history of the drama with an 
antiquarian history of all the arrangements of 
the theatre and of the production of plays. 
Mr. Haigh confines himself to the second sub¬ 
ject in his present volume, and the history of 
the drama proper finds no place in it. He 
describes the construction of the theatre and 
the nature of the scenery and machinery that 
the dramatists had at their command. He 
fixes the times atwhich plays were represented, 
and discusses the number, order, and relation 
of those performed at a single festival. He 
tells ns how the actors were allotted, how 
they dressed themselves, how they contended 
for their own prizes, and how they formed a 
trade-union of their own; how the choregus 
trained his choreutae, and what was their 
appearance and place in the theatre. Finally, 
he discusses the composition of the audience, 
what they paid and how they sat. But of 
the dramatists and their plays we hear only 
incidentally—the inscription recording a vic¬ 
tory of Aeschylus, which coincides with the 
reputed date of the “ Agamemnon ” and other 
plays; the occasions on whioh Sophocles ap¬ 
peared on the stage, and that dramatic innova¬ 
tion of his which Suidas describes in words 
that no one has been able to understand; the 
way in which favourite old plays like the 
“ Orestes” and the “ Ghost ” were acted regu¬ 
larly before the new tragedies and comedies, 
long after Euripides and Menander had gone 
to dispute with Aeschylus and Philemon those 
thrones of tragedy and comedy which stood 
ready in another world. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Haigh will regard his work as only 
half done, and will presently give us a com¬ 
panion volume on the history of the drama. 
He would certainly produce an able, accurate, 
lucid, and well-written work. 

The considerable amount of new material 
that has been accumulating since the daye 
of Donaldson, and the many discussions of 
material new and old that have taken plaoe, 
did, indeed, oall for a new book in English on 
the Attic theatre. Inscriptions of great im¬ 
portance have come to light; works of 
art have contributed further to our know¬ 
ledge ; German scholars have written a whole 
library of monographs; and three years ago 
Dr. Albert Muller published his excellent 
work ( Lehrbuoh der Griechitchen Bilhnenalter- 
thiimer) on the whole subject. Mr. Haigh has 
availed himself thoroughly of all these aids. 
To Muller he is, and acknowledges himself to 
be, specially indebted—maintaining, however, 
an independent judgment, and occasionally 
pointing out where he thinks Muller has gone 
wrong. He seems to have overlooked nothing 
or next to nothing, and English readers will 
find here the latest information and specula¬ 
tion, reviewed with sagacity of judgment and 
presented in a clear and readable form. There 
are many matters of controversy and doubt 
dealt with in the book, and on some of them 
it may be that the author is rather more posi¬ 
tive than the evidence altogether warrants. 
He usually, however, states what the evidence 
is; and,the reader is enabled, in great mea¬ 
sure, to judge for himself. 
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A few ol the points may now be mentioned 
on which those familiar only with the older 
books will find fresh information or fresh 
views in tbe book before us. Few inscriptions 
are of more interest than those found a few 
years ago referring to the Great Dionysia of 
341 and 340 b.o., for they prove that at that 
date the number of tragedies produced by each 
author was not necessarily three, it being 
three one year and two the next; and that no 
satyric play was appended to the three or the 
two tragedies, for only one such play was per¬ 
formed and that came before any tragedy 
whatsoever. Several other points of interest 
are made clear by this inscription, which has 
not, I think, appeared in any English book 
before, and which Mr. Haigh gives, with 
others, in an appendix. The contest between 
the different actors, independently of that 
between the plays they were appearing in, is 
now clearly made out, and throws light on 
several things that were previously dark. Mr. 
Haigh emphasises again the distinction 
between the rules regulating dramatic and 
those regulating ditbyrambic performances, 
with the view of showing that we have some¬ 
times confused them together and applied to 
the former what was only true of the latter— 
eg , the tribal character of the contest. The 
latest views as to the way in which the judges 
were selected whose votes determined the 
prize will also be found here; and all that is 
known of the Proagon or preliminary appear¬ 
ance of poets, choregi, actors, and chorus, in 
the Odeum. 

As regards the actual structure of the 
theatre we have been assisted by the very 
recent excavation of the beautiful theatre at 
Epidanrus and by Dr. Dorpfeld’s work in the 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens. The former 
goes to confirm what Vitruvius says as to the 
stage in a Greek theatre being no less than 
twelve feet above the orchestra. Mr. Haigh 
is no doubt right in rejecting, as Muller does, 
the theory of Dorpfeld and Hopken, that the 
actors for a long time were in tbe orchestra 
and not on the stage. The interposition of 
the chorus on this theory between actors and 
audience is, as he says, enough in itself to 
disprove it. Most people will agree with him 
also in rejecting another theory of Dr. Dorp¬ 
feld’s, unless it rests on surer evidence than at 
present appears—the theory, namely, that 
“the Athenians had no permanent stage- 
buildings until the latter part of the fourth 
century, and that they were contented with 
mere temporary erections of wood during the 
whole of the great period of the Attic drama.” 
This is associated with a further belief that 
the stone-sea’s also date only from the same 
epoch of Lycurgus. But as Mr. Haigh argues 
very decidedly against these views at pp. 124 
and 137, it is puzzling to find him saying on 
p. 158: “ All we know as to the stage in tbe 
Athenian theatre during the fifth century is 
that it was not a permanent erection at all, 
but merely a temporary structure of wood.” 
There would seem to be here either some 
oversight or some failure to make his meaning 
plain. He will have nothing to do either with 
the platform that Muller and others have pro¬ 
vided in the orchestra for the chorus to stand 
on. There is very little to be said for it and a 
great deal to be said against it. The distinc¬ 
tion between permanent doors in the stage- 
wall and temporary ones suited to the play, 


and made in the scenery that was put in 
front of the wall, may clear away a good deal 
of the well-known difficulty of getting a dear 
and consistent idea about stage-entrances. 

Mr. Haigh is decidedly in favour of the 
view that women as well as children were 
admitted to all kinds of dramatic performances, 
and there is certainly a preponderance of 
evidence this way. He fails, however, to 
observe that some of the evidence of the pre¬ 
sence of women in theatres may arise from 
their being present at non-dramatio per¬ 
formances, and that the passage in the “ Pax ” 
beginning at 1. 50 seems to enumerate the 
classes of the audience without making any 
mention of women. There is, I presume, no 
reason to suppose that thd two obols were 
ever given to women. This, however, applies 
equally to children. Mr. Haigh ssys nothing 
of the small stamped pieces of lead and ivory 
fonnd in Athens and elsewhere, sometimes 
marked with masks, tribal names, &c., and 
thought to be theatre-tickets. Does he not 
recognise them as such? In any esse they 
deserve mention. 

Two photographs published by the Hellenic 
Society have been reproduced on a small scale 
as illustrations. They show the theatre of 
Dionysos as it now is, only that the custo¬ 
dian’s hut in the orchestra—which, un¬ 
fortunately, has to reappear in Mr. Haigh’s 
frontispiece—has now been removed. A few 
other illustrations from vase-paintings and 
other sources have been added, and are a 
material aid to the descriptions in the text. 

The Attic Theatre is certainly creditable to 
English scholarship. The author has not, I 
think, added anything fresh to our stock of 
information, but he has presented it in a care¬ 
fully sifted, well-arranged, intelligible, and 
agreeable form. He has no new theories of 
his own, but he is a very competent critic of 
the theories of other men. A book more 
thorough and more trustworthy can seldom 
have been issued by the Clarendon Press. 
Further research, more excavations, the in¬ 
genuity of fresh minds, will in time amass a 
number of those minute additions and altera¬ 
tions that lit'le by little alter the whole 
aspect of a subject and cause all our histories 
to be rewritten; but this will be the work of 
many years, and it is unlikely that for a long 
time to come so good a book as the present 
will be superseded. 

Herbert Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AS’OKA’S THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH EDICTS 
IN THE MANSSHRA VERSION. 

Vienna: Oct. **, 1889. 

Shortly after my arrival in Stockholm ou the 
occasion of the late International Oriental 
Congress, Dr. J. Burgess handed to me a 
paper impression of a large inscription in 
North-Indian characters which he had received 
a few days before from Mr. Rodgers, the 
Archaeological Surveyor of the Punjab. After 
a cursory inspection, I was able to announce 
to him that it contained As'oka’s thirteenth 
rook-edict, and possibly the fourteenth. My 
communication in no way surprised him; and 
he informed me that the impression was the 
result of a search instituted by his orders for 
the missing portions of the Mansehra version. 
With his permission, I made the disoovery 
known at the second meeting of the Aryan 
section of the Congress (see Bulletin, no. 8), and 


gave readings of some of the most impor¬ 
tant passages of the thirteenth edict As every 
addition to our knowledge of the As'oka in¬ 
scriptions possesses a considerable interest, I 
now reproduce the remarks made at the meet¬ 
ing, and add some others on points which have 
come out during a more leisurely examination 
of the document. 

The impression measures 4' 6* in height Its 
breadth is in the upper portion, down to line 8, 
about 8’ 7% and in the lower one 6' 2", It com- 
tains thirteen lines slanting upwards from the 
right to the left All of them are more or less 
mutilated at the end. In the upper ones about 
sixty letters, or even more, are missing; in the 
lower onee about forty. The first eleven lines 
and a half contain portions of the thirteenth 
edict; the latter part of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth lines contain fragments of the four¬ 
teenth edict. The first legible words in line 1 are 
pacha adhuna ladheehu Kalirngtehu, whioh cor¬ 
respond with the beginning of line 2 of the 
Sbahb&zgarhi version. It is thus evident that the 
inscription is mutilated also at the top, and that 
its real first line is missing. In the preserved 
portions there are a good many illegible or dis¬ 
figured letters; and the appearanoe of the im¬ 
pression shows that the stone has not been 
polished, but is full of natural fissures and flaws. 

This state of things no doubt diminishes the 
value of the document. Nevertheless it is by 
no means useless. It confirms a number of 
readings, found hitherto only in single versions, 
and furnishes in some passages interesting 
variac lectionee. Thus, in the sentence where 
the Sb&hb&zgarbi version reads (1. 6) prati- 
bhagam cha etam eavram manue'anam (not 
manuthanam, as my transcript gives errone¬ 
ously), &a, and alone has fully preserved the 
last word, the Mansehra version offers lines 
pra . . . [e\the eavram manua'anam, and thus 
confirms tne correctness of the important word. 
In the next following sentence, which is con¬ 
siderably shortened in the Sb&hb&zgarhi text, 
the Mansehra version sides—as is frequently the 
case in the other edicts—with that of K&lsi, and 
has (line 5 end): naeti cha ee janapade yatra 
naeti ime [nika]ya a[namta\ yenesha 
[6ro]mo[na]. . . . The highly-interesting 

passage of the Sh&hb&zgarM version, whioh I 
first explained in the Academy of March 9, 
1889, is, unfortunately, not complete. What 
remains Q. 7) is: . . . cha at avi . , . na 
priyaei vijitaei hoti ta pi anunayati; anuni- 
jhapaye fi. Anutape pi cha prabhave devina 
priyaea. Vuchati teeha ; Kiti ? Here we have 
a general agreement with the readings of the 
Sb&hb&zgarbi text, as I have given it, and the 
interesting fuller forms anunayati for anuneti, 
and anunijhapaye for anunijhape. It deserves 
also to be mentioned that the jha of the latter 
word is perfectly distinct, whioh is not the case 
in tbe other text. In the preamble to the 
enumeration of the Greek kings influenced by 
As'oka’s teaching of the law, where the 
distance of the dominions of the Yona king 
Antiochus from India is given, the words A 
ehaehu pi yojam[e'a~\tcehu are distinct at the 
end of line 8 with the exception of the syllable 
e'a. The Mansehra version thus furnishes 
additional proof that the second word is really 
ehaehu, i.e. ehateu, and that the passage must 
be translated as I have done: “Even at (the 
distance of) six hundred Yojanas [where 
Antiochus, the king of the Yonas, rules].” 
Among the names of the Greek kings, only 
that of Alexander, Alikaeudare nama, has been 
preserved. In the immediately following list 
of converted nations the first word of the com¬ 
pound Visha- Vajl-Yona-Kam\boji\shu agrees 
with the Sb&hb&zgarhi text, the others with 
that of K&lei. The next compound [iVai&ajta- 
Nabhapamtiehu comes likewise close to tbe 
E&lsi reading Ndbhake Nabhapamtiehu, from 
whioh it differs only by the absence of 
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the locative termination in the first word. 
In the last sentence bnt one, where the 
Sh&hb&zgarhi version has: lavra cha nirati 
bhatu ya tramarati, and that of Kffisi: shavd 
cha nilati hotu uydmalati, Mansehra closely 
agre es with the former, reading line 12 : tavra 
cha [pi n(]rati hotu ya tramarati. The frag¬ 
ments of the fourteenth ediot are very indis¬ 
tinct. So far as I can make out, the beginning 
(line 12 end), is : iyam dhramalipi dtvanam pri- 
yena li ; and this agrees with the text of K4lsi 
and of the other eastern and south-western 
versions. 

These details show that even in its present 
mutilated state the new inscription possesses a 
notinoonsiderablevalue. But from Dr. Burgess’s 
statements regarding the circumstances under 
which it was discovered and the impression 
taken, I conclude that the find may eventually 
prove to be still more important, and that we 
may hope to obtain oomplete copies of the 
two edicts. The account which Dr. Burgess 
has given me is as follows. 

At a late visit to Mansehra, during which 
he took the impressions of edicts i.-viii. and 
ix.-xii. used for my article in voL xliii. of the 
Zeiitchri/t der deutschen morgenlandischen Getcll- 
schaft (p. 273, ff.), he noticed that the two 
inscribed rocks are surrounded by a very large 
number of big loose boulders, full of natural 
rents and fissures. It then struck him that the 
two missing ediots might possibly be inoised on 
one of these. For owing to the roughness of 
the stones the existence of letters on them 
might easily be overlooked. As the time of 
his stay was too limited for a careful examina¬ 
tion of each single boulder, he asked the 
Archaeological Surveyor of the Panjab to 
undertake the task. Thereupon, Mr. Bodgers 
sent in the beginning of the last rains a native 
clerk to Mansehra with orders to institute a 
strict search. The latter found, after a neat 
deal of trouble, a third inscribed stone whion had 
been removed from its original position and 
had rolled down to a nulla or torrent, over¬ 
hanging its bank. This yielded the impression 
under notice. As the stone is not in its 
original place, and as the discoverer is not an 
archaeological expert, it is not at all unlikely 
that there are more letters on it than the im¬ 
pression oontains. It may be that a portion 
'of the inscription is hidden under the stone, 
or has been overlooked in consequence of the 
bad oondition of the surfaoe. It seems to me 
also very probable that an impression taken in 
sections during a more favourable season by a 
competent archaeologist will be much more 
readable than the present one. Under these 
circumstances I think it advisable to defer an 
attempt at editing the text until the stone has 
been examined once more and a fresh impres¬ 
sion has been taken. But I should be un¬ 
grateful towards Dr. Burgess and Mr. Bodgers 
if I concluded this communication without 
adding that they have laid all students of 
Indian history under a great obligation by 
what they have already done. 

CL Buhleb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Mb. Miller Christy, F.L.8, (author of The 
Trade Signs of Essex and of an excellent little 
guide-book to the oounty) now announces for 
publication by subscription a volume on the 
birds of Essex, for which he has been collect¬ 
ing materials for the past fifteen years. He 
proposes to give not only a detailed account of 
the 271 species which are reported to have been 
met with in the oounty, but also chapters on 
local naturalists and collections, hawking and 
deooys. The book will be illustrated with a 
map, at least one plate, and more than 150 
woodcuts; and will form a “ special memoir ” 
of that active body, the Essex Field Olub. 


Subscribers should address themselves to Messrs. 
Darrant & Co., Chelmsford. 

Dr. William Ferrel, of the American 
National Aoademy of Sciences, has written a 
Popular Treatise on the Winds, in wbioh he deals 
with the general motions of the atmosphere, 
monsoons, cyclones, tornadoes, waterspouts, 
hail-storms, and other conditions of the atmos¬ 
phere, explanatory diagrams being given. The 
book will be published in this country by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Sir Bobert Stawell Ball’s new work, 
entitled Star-Land, will be ready for publica- 
oation about November 25. 

The paper on "The Maimers, Customs, and 
Superstitions of the Tribes of South Afrioa,” 
which will be read at the Anthropological In¬ 
stitute at its first meeting this session, on 
November 12, has been written by the Bev. 
James Macdonald, who resided for twelve 
years among the natives in South-Eastern 
Africa. Mr. Maodonald has prepared the 
paper in reply to the schedule of questions 
issued by Mr. J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The last number of the Journal dee Savants 
oon tains the first of a series of four articles, 
which Prof. Alfred Maury proposes to write on 
the works of Prof. Terrien de Laoouperie. We 
are glad to hear that the venerable French 
scholar is gradually recovering from the sun¬ 
stroke which incapacitated him three months 
ago. 

In the October number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) Dr. W. P. Warren, 
of Boston, author of Paradise Found, argues 
that the gates of sunrise in ancient Babylonian 
art were placed at the north, and, therefore, at 
the north pole; Mr. F. LI. Griffith contributes 
a critical bibliography of the Siuit inscriptions; 
M. J. Imbert, of Paris, continues his notes on 
the Lykian writing, printing his proposed tran¬ 
scriptions of the characters in parallel columns 
with those of other scholars; and Mr. W. St. 
Chad Boscawen notices Mr. Flinders Petrie’s 
recent exhibition of objects from the Fayum, 
with b pedal reference to the inscribed pottery, 
and the evidence it supplies for dating the pre¬ 
historic dvilisation of the Levant. 

Ax important article on andent metrology 
has appeared in the Transactions of the Anthro- 
pologioal Society of Berlin (for March, 
1889), from the pen of Dr. Lehmann. The 
author’s knowledge of Assyrian gives him an 
advantage over his predecessors in the same 
field of research. He has cleared up the diffi¬ 
culties which have hitherto surrounded the 
Babylonian system of wdghts and measures ; 
and he has shown that the Egyptian system, 
instead of being the origin of that of Babylonia, 
as Brussoh maintained, presupposes the sexa¬ 
gesimal system of the latter. The importance 
of this condusion for the history of early 
culture need not be pointed out. It indicates 
the existence of commercial intercourse between 
Babylonia and Egypt at a time of which we 
have, at present, no contemporaneous records, 
and carries us baok into what is still a prehis¬ 
toric age. 

The recent Oongress for the Study of the 
Ethnographical Sdences in Paris drew spedal 
attention to the valuable work on the Hunza 
and Nagyr tribes by Dr. Leitner, the first part 
of which has just been published at the expense 
of the Indian Government. To the philologist, 
the ethnologist, and the student of folklore 
alike, it is one of the most important volumes 
that have ever issued from the Government 
Press at Calcutta. The materials collected by 


Dr. Leitner during his 'residence in the little- 
known country of the Hunzas of Dardistan are 
marvellously complete. Hunza grammar con¬ 
tains many surprises for the philologist. As 
in certain Kurdish dialects, the substantive 
cannot be used without a personal pronoun; as 
is “my heart,” got “thy heart,” es “his heart,” 
“ heart ” by itself being non-existent in speech. 
The plurals of many feminine nouns, again, 
are masculine, and vi't versa ; while in the verb 
“to be” or “to become,” as well as in 
numerous other verbs, there are different 
plurals for men, women, animals, &c, which 
are again sub-divided according to sex. 
Objects also are distinguished into male and 
female according to their fancied stronger or 
weaker uses, a gun, for instance, being mascu¬ 
line, because used by men in hunting. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Sooiixt for Psychical Bass arch.— [Friday, 
Oetobsr t6.) 

Thb president (Prof. Sidgwioi) gave an account 
of the International Oongress of Experimental 
Psychology held in Paris last August. The 
congress had adopted the soheme of a census of 
hallacinations already set on foot by their society 
in England, Franoe, and the United States; and 
it was hoped that the collection of statistics might 
gradually be extended to other European countries. 
Much matter valuable to psychologists was thus 
being collected; and ho trusted that fresh light 
would be thrown on the subject of co-incidental 
or veridi.al hallucinations, which specially 
interested their society. He would be glad to 
supply inform ation in reply to letters addressed 
to him at Hill Side, Cambridge —A paper on 
“ Beoent Tele pathic Experiences ” was also read. 


FINE ART. 

THE GLASGOW AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 

It is fortunate that the Boyal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours has this 
year—as was the case on several former 
oooasions —been able to supplement the display 
of the works of its own members by an ex¬ 
tensive collection of works in blaok-and-white, 
brought together by the Glasgow Institute, and 
also to add an interesting series of pastel 
drawings. The water-colours — about 200 
in number—which fill two of the smaller rooms 
of the Institute, would of themselves hardly 
have presented any very great attraction for 
thepublio. 

The display — like all close exhibitions, 
confined exclusively to the works of privi¬ 
leged members of a corporate body—suffers 
from the fact that each picture presented has 
not been judged, and accepted or rejected, upon 
its independent artistic merit. Accordingly, a 
large proportion of the works shown are of a 
distinctly commonplace character, while a few 
of the drawings are so feeble and worthless as 
to be a positive disgrace to the walls—show such 
a pitch of artistic ineptitude as should be 
sufficient to secure the dismissal of their 
painters from the membership of any rightly- 
ordered society of professional artists. The 
society, too, snffers this year from the absence 
of several of its strongest members. Mr. 
W. M’Taggart, undoubtedly the most effective 
water-colour painter in Scotland—who, indeed, 
has no rival on either side of the border in his 
renderings, in this medium, of light and 
atmosphere—is unrepresented; nor are any of 
Sir William Douglas’s delioate, sweetly-toned 
little landscapes visible upon the walls; while 
Mr. W. E. Lockhart, whose works are always 
forcible, though sometimes wanting in the last 
graoe of refinement, is also a non-exhibitor. 
Of the art of the president of the society, Mr. 
Francis Powell—work that never fails to be 
careful and delioate, if it seldom possesses much 
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force or spirit—we have two examples: “ An tive designs are Mr. Walter Crane’s series of 
Autumn Soene,” and “A Gleam of Sunshine” original drawings to ‘‘The Sirens Three”; 
shed over the sea. Some of the most striking while M. Paul Renouard’s “ Sarah Bernhardt ” 
of the exhibits oome from Mr. James Paterson, and other sketches are admirably incisive and 
an artist—still young—who is rapidly taking a vigorous, excellent in their suggestion of 
very high place among Scottish painters in motion, in their seizure of gesture. Some of 
water-colours. A French-trained student, still the most imaginative work in the gallery comes 
manifestly influenced by Parisian examples, his from Mr. G. W. Rhead—an artist less kno wn 
art is yet essentially original. He sees and than he should be—who sends a pen-drawing 
renders nature in his own way; his chosen of praising angels, and an etching of a quaint 
schemes of oolour-harmonies are distinctly long-haired child, with faoe set in profile, and 
personal and individual. “On the Beach, holding a missal in her hand, titled “Tseulte.” 
Seascale, Cumberland,” and “ Spring Evening His highest point, however, is reached in 
on Craigdarroch Water,” are sufficiently repre- his visionary personification of “Sleep,” 
sentative examples of his art; but he reaches a » female figure holding a poppy, and set against 
higher point in a view of “Moniaive,” while a splendidly decorativebaokground of sky, with 
hi* smaller subject, “Near Drigg, Cumber- nobly conventional renderings of clouds, full 
land ”—a scene of the simplest component moon, and stars. His reproductive work—his 
parts, just a curve of bay beneath undulations etched transcript of Mr. Madox Brown’s 
of rising ground that are shut off bv a “ Dream of Sardanapalus is less interesting, 
paling from a space of green foreground—is and, technically, far less accomplished. Most 
rendered perfectly delightful by the delicacy °* the important etched and engraved work 
and transparency of its subdued and diffused that is shown is already familiar to the London 
lighting. One of the most prominent con- art-public. In the excellent plates of rustic 
tmrators is Mr. R. B. Nisbet, who is represented figures by Mr. W. Strang, and in the fine 
by eight Of his careful little landscapes, which rendering of Mr. Watts’s “Orpheus and Eury- 
bear equal traces of a study of nature dice,” it is pleasant to find symptoms of the 
herself, and of an acquaintance with that revival, upon right lines, and unmixed with 
ordered rendering of nature which is other methods, of the grand old art of mezzo- 
to be found iu the productions of the early tint. Mr. W. Hole, the most skilful of the 
English school of watercolour. Mr. Tom Scottish etchers, is well represented. His 
Scott, is less excellently represented than original plate of “The Canterbury Pilgrims” 
has been the case in several previous displays of ** rather hard and “ tight ” in its expression of 
the Society and of the Royal Scottish form >' tut he attains curious and surprising 
Academy. His "Twilight Landsoapo ” and results, apparently by the unaided acid line, in 
“ Rainy Weather ” are wanting in that purity Ms transcript of Cromers “ Mill on the Yare.” 
of colouring, that crispness and spirit of touch, He also shows a striking transcript from 
which gave so much distinction to his Italian Mr. Matthew Maris’s most fascinating figure- 
subjects of two years ago. Mr. R. Alexander piece, “He is Coming,” which, however, has 
Shows his acoustomed skill as an animal hardly the full spirit and the admirable conoen- 
painter, and the cool grey tone that is habitual tration of the smaller plate which Mr. Hole 
in his works, in his “ Moorish Camp, near Tan- previously executed from the same work, and 
giers.” The “Footpath to Laon,” by Mr. J. wh ich we are inclined to rank as the finest 
H. Lorimer, is delioate and fresh in treatment; etching he has produoed. Another Scottish 
while Mr. Robert Little’s “ My Little Neigh- etcher who deserves a word of mention is Mr. 
hour a picture of a French child seated at a D Cameron, whose little plates of “ Tillie- 
window surrounded by quaint grey walls and tudlem” and “The Spey” are refined and 
quiet ruddy roofs—is one of the most accom- sensitive. The display of modern engraved 
plishetl works that this artist has yet given us. work 18 supplemented by a series of prints lent 
Among the other painters who exhibit works of b y the British Museum, a series especially rich 
merit are Mr. A. D. Reid and Mr. R. W. th® work of Bembrandt 
Allan. And the exhibition includes several . The collection of pastels, which forms so 
excellent examples of flower painting, notably mteresting. a portion of the present display, 
Mr. Millie Dow’s study of red and white roses, may be said to introduce the method to the 
set in a Japanesse bronze jar—a work superb in art-lovers of the North, for as yet only a few 
colour, and spirited in touch, and C. “dated examples of work in the medium— 

Walton’s “ Pansies.” as now practised on the Continent—have 

But, as we have indicated, the emphasis and *?mid then way to the various Scottish exhibi- 
Tn ftin interest of the present display lies not in tions. . Among much that is. fantastic, and 
the water-oolours that are shown, but in the whimsical, the present collection contains a 
works in black and white, and in pastels by fair proportion of works characterised by 
which they are supplemented, The works in substantial artistic merit. Very striking is the 
monochrome are arranged in the great gallery large allegorical subjeot, by Mr. 0. H. Shannon, 
of the Institute, where a place of honour has “ The Night of the Redemption ”—a work 
been assigned to the large cartoon by Mr. E. gorgeous in colouring, excellent in its male 
Burne-Jones—" David’s Exhortation to Solo- ugure, and in the effective decorative rela- 
mon”—a design full of admirable decorative 41011 in which that figure is placed against 
feeling in its graceful involution of sinuous the finely-imagined background of landscape 
lines. Eight other examples of his refined and and *7, but greatly requiring revision and 
fascinating art are also shown, including his more Marching draughtsmanship in the face 
vigorous classic*! subjects of “ Ixion,” and form of the red-robed recumbent female. 
“Tantalus,” and “Sisyphus,” various ex- Mr. J. Lavery shows, upon an usually extended 
oellently delicate drawings of heads, and several scale > a graceful and tenderly-ooloured render- 
studies for his painting of “Avalon.” The mg of “ Aphrodite ” floating amid the waves, 
grave, oonsckretely restricted art of Mr. Legros attended by the finny tribes of the deep, 
is visible in a few silver-points and etchings, ^' rom Mr. J. Guthrie, one of the most success- 
and from Sir Frederick Leighton oomes his ful Glasgow practitioners of the method, come 
scholarly design for the “Captive Andromache.” ? eve ral effective landscape studies, and a fine 
The direct and effective work in oharcoal of the mterior with a figure, “ The Hope Walk ”; while 
modern Dutch sohool is represented by Mr. Mr. G. Olausin has a charmingly clear, pure- 
Mesdag’s vigorous “Return of Fishing Boats toned child’s portrait; and Mr. A- Melville is 
to Soheveningen,” and by the still more power- represented by some portrait subjects. 

ful “ Bords ae l’Y, pres Amsterdam,” of Mr. _ 

Storm Van’s Gravesande, who also contributes - 

several excellent etchings. Among the decora- 


N0TE8 ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Messes. Dowdeswell announoe the early 

S ublioation of a volume consisting of twenty - 
ve autograph reproductions by Mr. Birket 
Foster of a series of water-colour drawings, 
called “Some Places of Note in Eogland,” 
which have been painted expressly for their 
firm, and will be exhibited at their gallery next 
month. The volume will contain a description 
of each plate written by the artist himself. 

Mb. Joseph Pennell’s treatise on Pen 
Drawing, which has been in preparation for 
some time, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It will make a hand¬ 
some volume in super royal quarto, and will 
oontain over 150 illustrations. The edition is 
limited to 1000 copies, 500 of which go to 
America. 

The same firm will also publish immediately, 
under the title of Floweri of Paradise, an 
artistic volume containing poems, music, and 
ornamental designs, by Mr. Reginald Francis 
Hall ward. The illustrations that ooour on 
every page have been printed in colours by 
Edmund 3 vans. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
that of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours, 
in Piccaddly ; and a collection of American and 
colonial pictures and water-colour drawings, at 
the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond Street. We 
may further mention that Mr. Robert Dun- 
thorne proposes shortly to hold an exhibition 
of water-oolour sketches done in Holland by 
Mr. Wilfrid Ball. 

The eleventh exhibition of the Dundee Art 
Committee was opened by the Marquis of 
Lome on Saturday, October 26, in the spacious 
Victoria Galleries which have just been erected 
by public subscription. These galleries, of 
whioh Mr. W. Alexander was architect, are six 
in number, and seem in every way well adapted 
for the display of works of art, being large 
and well lighted from the roof. The works 
shown number about 1200, including a fair 
display of current art, whioh is supplemented 
by a number of loan pictures, contributed by 
well-known collectors in both Scotland and 
the South. These latter include several works 
of great interest, and we should say that the 
exhibition on the whole is one of the most 
interesting that has been held in provincial 
Scotland. The Orchard sons include his “ Napo¬ 
leon,” lent from the Chantrey Collection, his 
“Farmer’s Daughter” feeding pigeons, and 
his noble-seated half-length of Mrs. Winchester 
Clowes, probably his most masterly essay in 
portraiture. By Millais is the vivacious and 
characteristic portrait of T. O. Barlow, the 
engraver, and a portrait of a child. The con¬ 
tributions by Pettie are numerous, including 
his large and dramatic figure-picture, “The 
Traitor,” his powerful half-length of “The 
Right Hon. 0. T. Ritchie, M.P., and several 
smaller portraits of artist friends.” By Tadema 
is a charming little full-length of “ Miss Mao- 
Whirter.” There are several admirable examples 
of Hook; sind nearly all the leading Scottish 
painters are fully represented. 

At the annual meeting of the Aoadcmie des 
Beaux-Arts, the president, M. Chapu, and the 
secretary, M. le Vioomte Delaborde, both did 
honour to the genius of the late M. Oabanel. 
The premiers grands prix were awarded to M. 
Gaston Tbys (painting), M. Jean-Gharles Des- 
vergnes (sculpture); and the grand prix for 
painting, which was not awarded in 1888, was 
given to M. Ernest Joseph Laurent. 

M. Meissonieb is at last busily engaged 
upon his design for the decoration of the 
Pantheon. It has not, however, as yet got 
beyond the cartoon stage, but the whole design 
has been completed and submitted to the 
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commission. The subject is the apotheosis of 
France. 

That wonderfully cheap and pleasant 
periodical ,La Revue Universelle Illustree, pub¬ 
lished by the Libiairie de 1’Art, has commenced 
its sixth volume with its usual interesting 
variety of story, poem, essay, music, and illus¬ 
tration. Among the most agreeable of the 
items in the October number are Mdme. de 
Souza’s “ Eugene deBothelin,” Armand Gar¬ 
ret’s “ La Mere de Washington,” and Mdme. 
J. B. Willems’s “Femmes-artistes (1789-1889).” 

We have received from Messrs. Buck & Beid 
artist’s proofs of an engraving and an etching, 
both by Mr. Edward Slocombe. The former is 
a light mezzotint executed with much skill, and 
renders in a very sympathetic manner a charm¬ 
ing picture by Miss Maud Goodman, of a 
young girl resting “ On the Way,” which 
many will remember in the exhibition of the 
Boyal Academy of 1888. The etching is an 
original view of Bouea taken from the river, 
whioh is full of shipping—beyond is the wharf 
with its picturesque houses, surmounted by the 
towers of the cathedral and St. Oaen. The 
subject is a fine one, and the execution worthy 
of Mr. Slooombe’s well-known skill in the 
right use of the needle. 

THE STAGE. 

OBITUARY. 

EMILE ATJGIER. 

By the death of M. Emile Augier—whioh 
occurred last week—France loses the man who 
was, in some respects, her most eminent 
dramatist—an active dramatist, indeed, no 
longer; but one who, for a whole generation, 
has done important and notable work. With 
regard to his recent abstinence from labour, an 
anecdote has been related whioh may well be 
repeated here, since it conveys an admirable 
lesson. It is told that Emile Augier, in the 
days of his maturity, was calling on a Parisian 
manager, when there was brought into the 
room the card of another visitor. The card 
was somewhat contemptuously put aside, and 
the bearer of it informed that there was no 
time in whioh to reoeive the visit of the new- 
oomer. The card was that of M. Eugene 
Scribe. Seeing and feeling forcibly the 
manner in whioh its presentation was regarded, 
and remembering that the day was not so very 
long past when a work of Scribe’s had been a 
potent attraction, Emile Augier determined 
that he, at least, both with managers and 
ublio, would never outstay his welcome. And 
e kept his resolution. The trait is very 
characteristic. Connected with it was the 
close and continuous following by M. Augier, 
in his most active days, of the currents of 
public opinion. His work dealt much with 
ideas. Those ideas he liked to present in “ a 
rising market,” so to say. Thus, he tacitly 
advocated divorce when divorce was “ looking 
up.” He watched the signs of the times; and, 
without sacrificing personal opinion, he brought 
forth at the given moment the things that were 
fit for that moment. 

Several of the earlier, and one or two of the 
middle-period, works of Emile Augier were 
written in verse. In verse, let it be said quite 
frankly—for he could not command poetry. 
Eventually, he devoted himself to prose 
altogether. In prose he could best be what he 
was meant to be—the elegant and observant 
chronicler of society, the incisive and never 
savage satirist, the picturesque and interesting, 
though uninspired, portrait-painter. "La 
Cigue ” was the earliest of his successes. 
“ Gabrielle ” and “ L’Aventuriere ”—the latter 
with a wonderful part for Mdme. Arnould- 
Plessi8—pretty closely followed it. Then we 
had the admirable satires on the upstarts of the 


Bourse and the press—“Les Effront4s’’ and 
“Le Fils de Giboyer.” “Lea Fouroham- 
bault” and “Madame Gaverlet” came later. 

For no less than thirty years had Emile Augier 
been a member of the Frenoh Academy. His 
literary successes, whioh were fairly prolonged, 
had begun early. He took no active part in 
politics; but his feeling was that of a Bona- 
artut—at all events until, by the lamented 
eath of the Prince Imperial, Bonapartism 
became little more than the useless oherishing 
of a sentiment. Long as M, Emile Augier 
had been before the public, he was, even 
at his death, not a very old man. He was bora 
in the year 1820 or the year 1821. It ought, 
perhaps, to be mentioned—almost by way of 
postscript—that one of the most popular of his 
plays, “LeGendre de Monsieur Poirier,” was 
written in collaboration with Jules Sandeau. 
But generally—like the younger Dumas, and 
unlike Meilhac and Halevy—Augier did not 
“collaborate.” His oonoeptions were matured 
by reflection, and the expression of them was, 
as a rule, wholly his own. 

F. W. 


STAGE NOTES. 

We have received from Mr. Fisher Unwin a 
copy of a well-printed, well-bound, and 
rightly very limited edition of the drama in 
which Henrik Ibsen puts us all to rights as to 
the relation of women with their husbands, 
and likewise displays the difficulty whioh he 
experiences in ever keeping quite clear of the 
treatment of what we may describe as bis 
favourite physioal malady. Poor Mr. Dick, 
with Charles the First, was hardly more to be 
pited. The play, The Doll'e Home —in whioh 
the genius and the charm of Miss Achurch, 
however unfortunately misapplied, had a fair 
claim to be recognised, and were recognised, 
last summer—is now illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs of its principal English interpreters. 
They are done at the Cameron studio, and are 
fairly successful. The piece itself has been 
already discussed in the Academy ; and the 
appearance of the present edition (Mr. Archer’s 
oareful translation) offers no sufficient reason 
for the revision, or even for the repetition, of 
the verdict already pronounoed. Briefly, 
however, it may be said that, if it offered itself 
to the reader among a crowd of common 
melodramas. The Doll'e House would seem 
oommendable as an effort towards thoughtful 
work; that the work is, nevertheless, exe¬ 
cuted in a method somewhat olumsy and 
provincial; that it is scarcely literature; and 
that the point of view from whioh life is dis¬ 
cussed is in reality rather wearisomely anti¬ 
quated, while it puts forward the pretension to 
be ridiculously “advanced.” 

The Prinoess’s Theatre, when it re-opens, is 
to be devoted, in the first instance, to the per¬ 
formance of a drama by one who has a very 
practical acquaintance with the theatre—Mr. 
Brandon Thomas. “ The Gold Craze,” we are 
informed, is to be the title of Mr. Brandon 
Thomas’s piece; in which Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Cartwright, and Miss Fanny will appear, and 
in which Miss Amy Boselle—who is seen too 
little in London—is likely to have a strong 
part. 

The announcement is made that we are to 
have a stage version of Clarissa Harlowe, 
and that it is that arch-adapter, Mr. Buchanan, 
who is to furnish the same. Mr. Buchanan’s 
task will not be a light one, though we are 
reminded by the Daily News that it is by no 
means the first time it will have been under¬ 
taken. Clarissa has already, it appears, served 
the purposes of opera. That, however, is not 
much to the point—in the hands of a soprano 
we can imagine Clarissa’s woes might be effective. 
What is more noteworthy is the fact—of which 


our contemporary likewise reminds us—that in 
Paris (it was rather more than forty years ago) 
the story was to some extent drawn upon in a 
drama at the Gymnase, iu which the Love¬ 
lace was impersonated by M. Bressant, and 
the Clarissa by Bose Oheri, the blameless and 
delightful actress who afterwards married 
M. Montigny, the manager. As we are upon the 
subject, it may be worth while to record what 
is, however, not hidden from anybody who 
knows France—that Clarissa Harlowe is one 
of the two English classics which every literary 
Frenchman knows and takes to his heart. 
Balzsc was never tired of implying his admira¬ 
tion of it. The other classic is, of coarse, 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 


MUSIO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

A Symphony in B flat (op. 60) by Dr. Bern- 
hard Scholz was performed last Saturday at 
the Crystal Palace. In 1883, on the death of 
Joachim Baff, the oomposer was elected princi¬ 
pal of the Conservatory of Music at Frankfort, 
which post he still holds. Besides chamber 
musio, pianoforte pieces, and songs, he has 
written five operas. This Symphony was 
composed about six years ago, and was dedi¬ 
cated to the faculty of theUni versity of Breslan, 
from which he received the degree of Dootor 
of Philosophy. It has been performed in 
various parts of Germany, and has even found 
its way to New York. The opening Allegro is 
a well-oonstructed and well-developed move¬ 
ment, but the subject-matter is not particu¬ 
larly impressive. The Lento, again, contains 
good writing, but lacks charm. In these two 
movements the composer indulges somewhat 
freely in brass effeots. The Scherzo and 
Finale show equal, if not greater, skill; but 
they are much brighter, and altogether more 
interesting. The performance, under Mr. 
Manna’s direction was excellent, Seuor Albeniz, 
the Spanish pianist, played Schumann’s A 
minor Concerto. His reading of the first two 
movements was correct, but cold; the Finale 
was hurried and blurred. He was afterwards 
heard to greater advantage in some light solos 
of his own. Mdlle. Elvira Gambogi was the 
vocalist. The programme included Beeth¬ 
oven’s “Coriolan” Overture, and Mendel¬ 
ssohn’s ‘ 1 Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage.” 

The Popular Concerts recommenced on 
Monday evening. Tho programme contained 
no instrumental novelty. Dvorak’s Quartet for 
strings in E (op. 80) was heard twioe last 
season—once at Mr. Harvey Lohr’s concert, 
and again at one of Sir 0. Halle’s recitals. 
While there is much to admire in th 
whole work, the Andante, with its quaint 
theme and variations, is decidedly the most 
characteristic of the four movements. Mdme. 
Ndruda and her associates, Messrs Bies, 
Straus, and Piatti, did full justioe to the 
music. Mdme. Haas played Brahms’ Rhapsodie 
in B minor, and Chopin’s Nooturne in B major 
(op. 9, no. 3), in a neat, conscientious manner. 
We should have liked, however, more feeling and 
more finesse. Mdme. Haas is a good pianist, but 
does not always choose solos which suit her 
style. Daring the past season we notioed how 
seldom pianoforte sonatas were heard. Of such, 
by the best masters, there is no lack; and it 
would be far more profitable to listen to an 
important work of this kind than to a group 
of short solos not having any immediate con¬ 
nexion, and often selected without judgment. 
Mr. A. Chappell will do well to make a ohange 
in this matter. Mdme. Ndruda played Bust’s 
(not Biist) Sonata in D minor with great 
suooess. Miss Liza Lehmann pleased her 
audience with an old-fashioned song by Hook 
and some modern Lieder. 

J. S. Shed look. 
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No. 914, New Series. 

Thk Editob cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It ia particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life of Alexander Pope. By William 

John CouTthope. (John Murray.) 

It is now thirty-five years since the expecta¬ 
tions of lovers of literature were aroused by 
the announcement of a new edition of Pope 
by John Wilson Croker, the foundation of 
that which has been at last brought to a 
successful conclusion by Mr. Courthope. 
Much has been discovered about Pope since 
that date, and many errors repeated by succes¬ 
sive biographers have been cleared away. We 
now know far more about the truth of the 
poet’s history than even those who wrote in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
And in the volume before us we have the last 
results of long and patient enquiries by many 
scholars presented in a concise, yet clear and 
flowing, narrative, without superfluities and 
without omissions—omissions, that is, of 
authentic matter; for old-fashioned readers 
will miss many familiar legends which must 
henceforth, we suppose, be consigned to the 
Apocrypha. Nor will there be much new to 
those who have followed the investigations 
to which we have alluded. Yet, though the 
story is old, it will here bo read with interest 
on account of its skilful arrangement and the 
purity of the writer’s style. Those who have 
had to repeat an oft-told tale, and yet have 
endeavoured "to do so with freshness, disdain¬ 
ing such air of novelty as eccentricity or 
paradox might confer, will understand the 
difficulties of Mr. Courthope’s task, and the 
skill with which he has overcome them. 

What is new, however, in this book is the 
criticism, which is valuable and suggestive. 
We especially commend to all readers the 
chapter on the “ Essay on Criticism ” and the 
remarks on Pope’s use of the words “ nature,” 
“ wit,” and “ sense.” Mr. Courthorpe dwells 
at some length on Pope’s place in the long 
procession of English poets, and points out 
with a lucidity and fulness not hitherto (so 
far as we know) given to this subject that the 
great change from seventeenth to eighteenth- 
century poetry was a casting- off of the mediaeval 
and scholastic way of looking at nature and 
a return to the classical method of thought 
and expression, as especially seen in the 
disappearance of the conceits and allegories 
that swarm through so much of our poetry 
in the age of the first Stuarts. But we think 
that Mr. Courthorpe assigns to Pope too 
early a place in this work. He calls him the 
“pioneer” of the movement. We would 
rather compare him to the prince who comes 
in state over the road which the pioneer has 
made. The revolution (to change the 
figure) in thought and expression had been 
going on long before Pope was bom, or Pope 


would have been impossible. It began soon 
after the Restoration, when active minds 
turned from theology to science, when the 
prose of Milton and Taylor was changing 
into that of Locke and Tillotson, when 
Butler was simplifying expression and Waller 
smoothening metre, and when “ glorious 
John,” through his long literary life of drama, 
verse, and prose, was directing and illustrating 
its course; as we may easily see if we com¬ 
pare the tortuous forms of the stanzas on 
Cromwell with the direct expression of the 
fables, or the lines on Hastings, which are full 
of conceits, with “ Alexander’s Feast,” where 
there is not one. Into such labours Pope 
entered. He was not the poor demagogue 
with whom revolutions begin, but the splendid 
autocrat with whom they end. He was not 
the Gracchus, but the Augustus of our 
literary Rome. 

Pope’s personal character, with its curious 
complexities and contrasts, has always had a 
fascination for the student of human nature. 
It is, perhaps, the best refutation of what 
Macaulay calls the “ silly notion ” that every 
man has a ruling passion which, once under¬ 
stood, will reduce all anomalies to order. 
Mr. Courthope justly dwells on the dis¬ 
advantages of Pope’s early life and his train¬ 
ing “ in a manner so independent of the life 
and institutions of his countrymen.” He 
was practically an only child ; and though, 
as we learn from his Aunt Cooper’s will, 
he had plenty of cousins, he seems to have 
had no young society in his boyhood. The 
solitary life in Windsor Forest, the indul¬ 
gence of elderly parents to his every 
whim, and his being brought up, as his 
biographer observes, “ under the religious 
guidance of those who, themselves proscribed 
and persecuted, regarded with perhaps not 
unnatural indulgence the use of equivocation 
as an instrument of self-defence,” were all 
unfavourable to the formation of an upright 
and candid character. Mr. Courthope seems 
to lament that Pope had not been sent to a 
public school, where he would at least have 
learned that lying and petty artifice are not 
popular vices. 

“ He knew nothing of that manly conflict 
between equals which does so much to 
strengthen and correct the character of boys 
at an English public school. He thus entered 
npon his straggle into society with a boundless 
appetite for fame; but with his vanity and self- 
will fostered by the admiring fondness of all 
about him, and with an ignorance of the 
measure applied by public opinion to the tricks 
and plots for which he had by nature a strong 
propensity.” 

But we shudder to think of Pope, with his 
delicate body and sensitive mind, at a public 
school, as schools then were. Dennis kindly 
bids him 

“thank the good gods that he was bom a 
modern; for had he been born of Greoian 
parents, and his father had by law the absolute 
disposal of him, his life had been no longer 
than that of his poem—the life of half a day.” 

We may perhaps “thank the good gods” 
that he was never sent to a great school, or 
bis life had not seen two decades, and Mr. 
Courthope would now be employing his 
literary powers on some other Bubject. But 
would Pope have been so much the better for 
an education at Eton or Westminster, even 


supposing him to have survived it ? We have 
no reason to think that compulsory games 
were an institution of that comparatively un¬ 
enlightened age; and if they had been, his 
infirmities would have excused him from par¬ 
ticipating in them. Hence his lot would in¬ 
evitably have fallen among those “ loafers ” 
of whom we have heard so many hard things 
lately, and whom no voice has been raised to 
defend, though among the numerous readers 
of the Times they must have many secret sym¬ 
pathisers. Besides, the experiment was tried. 
Pope was sent to two schools, and was obliged 
to leave one of them for lampooning the master. 
What would have happened if he bad lam¬ 
pooned a real head-master, or the still more 
dreaded potentate who held whatever position 
corresponded in those days to the captain of 
the eleven, and who was certainly strong, and 
possibly stupid ? He would have found him 
a more terrible critic than Dennis, and his 
adherents worse foes than united duncedom. 
But no possible training could have eradicated 
Pope’s innate love of deceit. Bitter early 
experience might have, perhaps, raised him 
to the moral level of Becky Sharpe, who, 
though when driven by necessity she could 
“lie very freely,” yet reserved that power 
for critical occasions, and by preference 
employed truth. Pope by nature was more 
like Sir Francis Clavering: “ It’s my belief,” 
said the exasperated Major Pendennis to that 
baronet, “you had rather lie than not.” 
There are such people, and Pope was one of 
them. He had a natural talent for deceit, 
which, by assiduous practice, he had cultivated 
to high accomplishment; and he enjoyed his 
own performances as a skilful swordsman 
enjoys his thrusts, or a billiard player his 
strokes. No assertion- of his can be safely 
credited without independent testimony; but 
he wrote one line about himself which is 
lustrous with truth: 

“ And thought a lie ia verse or prose the same.” 


We usually associate mendacity with coward¬ 
ice, with a dislike to a stand-up fight, and 
with disinclination to provoke open attack; 
yet Pope, though he sometimes shrank from 
the consequences of his own satire, cannot be 
called cowardly. He assaulted classes and 
persons with great openness. Peers and 
poets, judges and usurers, ladies of virtue 
and ladies of no virtue, all had their failings 
exposed by him; and when he said that the 
life of a wit was a warfare upon earth, he was 
speakingof what he both provokedand enjoyed. 
Mr. Courthope tells us in his account of the 
Dunciad how the work was kept back until 
the poet’s enemies were roused to assail him 
by the chapter with the initials in Scriblerus. 
Like the matador, he would not condescend 
to attack the bull till it had been lashed to 
fury. It is plain, too, that he delighted in 
the sufferings he occasioned; and how keen 
these were we see from the stories respecting 
the first reception of the poem. Pope felt a 
perfect pleasure in the exposure of defects 
mental and bodily, of poverty, of shameful 
or ridiculous incidents in men’s lives. Yet 
this was the man who had delicate sym¬ 
pathy for sorrow, and whose hand was so 
often opened to relieve want. As we read 
the Dunciad we seem to see men impaled by 
some relentless tyrant who gloated over their 
agonies. There they remaia for ever. Their 
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sufferings are long over; but we shudder to 
think what they once endured, and wonder 
what kind of heart the man had who placed 
them there, and who rejoiced as he saw them 
quiver in torment while yet alive. No line 
of Pope’s is more false than that in which he 
says: 

“No creature feels so little as a fool.’’ 

"Was it written to silence some thoughts of 
remorse for the pain he had inflicted ? 

But when we turn from Pope as he was 
towards his enemies to Pope as he was towards 
his friends, we seem to see another person. 
His hearty admiration of their merits, his 
absolute silence on their defeots, his lifelong 
attachment to them, recall some antique ideal. 
If we knew of Bolingbroke, Swift, and Gay 
only through Pope’s writings, what perfect 
beings would those very mixed characters 
seem! How this most irritable of the irritable 
genus, as Chesterfield calls him, lived with 
such men without quarrel or even coolness 
has often exercised our reflections, for they 
were not all quite easy persons to live with. St. 
John’s fine-gentleman airs and the deep discon- 
tentwhich he thinly veiled over with quotations 
from Tally or Seneca, must have been some¬ 
times rather trying. Gay was absent-minded, 
and often that dreariest of companions—a 
man who keeps harping on his supposed ill- 
usage by the world. What Swift was we 
know; yet, if we except some boyish tiffs 
with "Wycherley and Cromwell, it does not 
appear that Pope ever quarrelled with anybody 
whom he had once heartily accepted as a 
friend. Death alone parted them. To be 
sure, there was Lady Mary "Wortley Mon¬ 
tague; but tha% perhaps, was not so much 
a case of friendship as of what that eminent 
lawyer, Sir John Ellesmere, calls “the other 
thing.” Of all the women of that day Lady Mary 
is the most interesting from her beauty, her 
talents, and the curious mys’ery that sur¬ 
rounds certain parts of her life; and, there¬ 
fore, her relations with Pope have provoked 
much speculation. Mr. Courthope gives her 
own account of their rupture, but says nothing 
in the Life (thou gh he does in 1 he comment ary) 
of Dilke’s odd conjectures about Mrs. Pope 
and the unwashed linen. Perhaps Mrs. Pope 
had more to do with it than we know. She 
was a religious person, and would not be 
likely to look wi'h favour on her darling 
son’s infatuation fur a married woman. We 
know how Pope’s mother once violated 
hosp : tality by walking out of the room when 
Voltaire talked coarsely; and if Lady Mary 
talked as Bhe sometimes wrote Mrs. Pope 
would not have encouraged intimacy. We are 
glad to see that Mr. Courthope finally dis¬ 
misses as unworthy of credit all the scandal 
about Martha Blount, and explains reasonably 
enough Pope’s enmity to Theresa. He thinks 
that the poet offered marriage to Martha; but 
we suspect that love had little serious part in 
Pope’s life, though, of course, it was worn as 
an ornament to his verse and as a part of the 
necessary equipment of the poetic character. 

There is a good chapter on Pope and the 
parliamentary opposition, in which (as if wo 
could never have enough contrasts in this 
strange character) we see how the poet who 
had so carefully eschewed politics during the 
warm period of youth became in Lis declining 
years a violent partisan, and figured as a kind 
of philosopher and bard to the band of rising 


patriots who clustered round Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney. They were mostly young, and all 
proved to be of that class of clever young 
men who, as a French saying has it, are 
always coming jet never arrive, for we turn 
in vain to the history of the subsequent years 
to find anj thing that these much-lauded 
persons—Cornbury, Lyttleton, Marehmont, 
and the rest—ever did to make themselves 
memorable. But, in fact, Pope was flattered 
by their attention, and he found in their 
regard some compensation for the friends 
whom death had taken away. 

Mr. Courthope’s volume concludes with an 
Index to the whole ten volumes of the work, 
which is now a perfect cyclopaedia of all 
matters literary and historical relating to 
Pope. 

H. Sabgekt. 


Ltavtt of Lift. By E. Nesbit. (Longmans.) 

It may not be pretended that the expectation 
inspired by the quality of this writer’s pre¬ 
vious book has been realised in the present 
volume. Among these Ltav>» of lift is no 
poem that closely approaches the b-auty of 
“ The Binging of the Magnificat,” none that 
in sustained dramatic power is quite equal to 
either “Tekel” or “Absolution” in Layt 
and Ltgendt. But this much being said, we 
shall not further qualify the praise to which 
these later poems are greatly entitled. We 
say later in respect of publicat on; for we 
cannot resist a conviction that certain of the 
poems in the earlier collection, with their 
inherent indication of maturer powers, were, 
in respect of production, not anterior to the 
more important in the volume before us. 
Though discovering no advance on her former 
work, and nowhere quite attaining to i f s high- 
wat-r mark, the present publication denotes 
no actual declension from the standard already 
achieved by the author. 

Now, as heretofore, the prevailing charac¬ 
teristic of M'ssNesb t’s poetry is its passionate 
sincerity. This distinctive note suggests Mrs. 
Browning, as at times too, but by no way of 
imitation, do Miss Nesbit’s choice and treat¬ 
ment of her themes. The poems bear the 
impress of their author’s individuality; and 
the character thus reflected is that of a 
vigorous and imaginative personality, espe¬ 
cially sensitive and responsive to nature’s 
influences and charms, but heavily weighted 
with a consciousness of the awful gravity of 
the life-problems of the time. 

Miss Nesbit is a true lover of nature. Its 
language strikes on her heart “amidst un¬ 
quiet thoughts and the tumult of the world,” 
as Hazlitt says, “ like the music of one’s 
native tongue heard in some far-off country.” 
Her poems on natural subjects are endued 
with grace and strength, and freshness and 
charm. They have the true poetic quality. 
For example, what could be better and daintier 
than her clear-cut, exquisite “ Christmas 
Boses” ? 

“ When all the skies with snow were gray, 

And all the earth with snow was white, 

I wandered down a still wood way, 

And there I met my heart's delight 
Slow moving through the silent wood, 

The spirit ol its solitude; 

The brown birds and the lichened tree 
Seemed less a part of it than she. 
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“ Where pheasants’ feet and rabbits’ feet 
Had marked the snow with traces small 
I saw the footprints of my sweet— 

The sweetest woodland thing of all. 

With Christmas roses in her hand. 

One heart-beat’s space I saw her stand, 

And then I let her pass, and stood 
Lone in an empty world of wood. 

“ And, though by that same path I’ve passed 
Down that same woodland every day, 

That meeting was the first and last, 

And she is hopelessly away. 

I wonder was sbo really there— 

Her hands, and eyes, and lips, and hair? 

Or was it but my dreaming rent 
Her image down the way i went P 

“ Empty the woods are, where we met— 

They will be empty in the spring; 

The cowslip and the violet 

Will die without her gathering. 

But I dare dream one radiant day 
Bed rose-wreathed she will pass this way 
Across the glad and honoured grass, 

And then—i will not let her pass! ” 

Elsewhere, too, are intimations of the writer’s 
consciousness that it is the memories habitu¬ 
ally associated therewith that lie at the root 
of our attachment to natural objects and 
scenery, informing them wi'h sentiment and 
sympathy. 

While her poems afford occasional indica¬ 
tion of the author's experience of soothing 
emotion, if not pure delight, in communing 
with nature, evidence is more frequent of the 
intrusion of 

“ those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward tbiuga ” 

which, though the after-thought thereof bred 
in Wordsworth perpetual benediction, in 
active operation rudely interrupt and dispel 
the feeling of tranquillity and indwelling 
peace. Miss Nesbit had previously told us 
how for her a sterner cry ever mars the lark’s 
song, arid breaks the changeful music of the 
wood. Bhe is no “sioger of an empty day” 
whom it suffices that her 

“ murmuring rhyme 

Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Te'ling a tale not too importunate.” 

But her cons'raint to fight against “hydra¬ 
headed, rampant wrong” is, surely, too per¬ 
sistently present. The natural effect of the 
soft sp'endour and broodiog calm of a 
September day is to inspire in the human 
heart a sense of autumn’s own surpassing 
restfulness, to the temporary exclusion of 
everything that makes for sadness or disquiet 
With Miss Nesbit, “ On an Autumn Day,” it 
is otherwise: 

“ In the mellow hush of the autnmu days, 

When summer is hardly dead, 

When the corn is reaped and the hope an 
picked. 

And the woods catching fire glow red, 

It is sweet to dream thro' a lnsy noon, 

With the great sky over my head. 

« • • • 

“ 0 the beautiful earth, O the pastures smooth, 
The meadows quiet and fair, 

The heaven of stillness and solitude 
In the sun-warmed autumn air; 

O, the ache of onr hearts as we think of the 
town 

And the hearts that are aching there 1 ” 

Her hyper-sensibility could not fail to infect 
her poetry wi'h sadness. It sometimes in¬ 
duces a false note. Such is the case in the 
poem “In Praise of Work ”—a characteristic 
composition illustrating not inadequately the 
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fervour, as well as the occasional irony, of this 
writer. 


“ Good morning, dear! How the world is gay ! 
Hind sun, to shine on onr holiday ! 

We’ll wander away, my girl, my queen. 

To where the meadows are fresh and green. 

And where the bine-bells and wind-flowers 
grow. 

And forget the city that hurts ns so. 

• « • • 

* So—no more questions—just let us sit 
And watch the sun and the gold of it 
As it touches the trees and the greener grass; 

Let us hear the laughing children pass, 

And the soog of the birds and the unsaid word 
That in the city is never heard. 

• • * • 

*' So hurrah for work, and our masters dear. 

Who give us four days in the whole long year— 
Hour days for hope and for love and for rest, 

And the rest for work, the glorious and blest! ... 
God—hold our hand on the reckoning day 
Lest all we owe them we should repay ! ” 

Such an exclamation on the lips of a young 
workman spending his Whit-Monday holiday 
with his sweetheart amid the sights and scents 
and sounds of laughing summer, is as incon¬ 
gruous as the “^a ira” would be in the mouths 
of Breton peasants while ingathering the har¬ 
vest or keeping rustic festival. Now and then, 
however, Miss Nesbit does shake off this over¬ 
powering sense of the super floity of human 
selfishness, and forgets to read into natural 
scenes what may not be foond there. We 
would like to quote more than one of the 
shorter poems, but must content ourselves 
with “ Whatever thy Hand findeth . . .” 

M Bed, red the sunset flames behind 
The black, black elms and hedges, 

All through the noon no least leaf stirred. 
But crickets hummed and beetles whirred— 
Now cornea a breath of freah, sweet wind 
From silent pools and sedges. 

“ And through hot noon the reapers stand 
And toil, with jests and laughter. 

Beneath the blazing skies that burn. 

Then, laughing still, they homeward turn 
By threes and fours ; and band in hand 
Go two that linger after. 

“ And here we linger hand in hand. 

And watch the blackening shadows. 

Had we been born to reap and sow, 

To wake when swallows stir, and go 
Forth in chill dawn to plough the land, 

Ur mow the misty meadows, 

“ Had that been nobler? Love of mine, 

We still had only striven, 

As now we strive, to do onr beet, 

To do good work and earn good rest— 

All work that’s human la divine, 

All life, lived well, makes heaven ! ” 

“ Tieason,” the longest and most ambitious 
poem in the volume, and “The Ballad of 
Spltndid Silence,” reciting the heroic story 
of the patriot Benyi, display considerable 
dramatic instinct. In the latter, the skill 
with which Miss Nesbit has transmuted the 
tale of splendid sacrifice into song, without 
loss or exaggeration in the process, fulfils one 
of the most strenuous tests of poetic art. The 
former shows, too, deep psychological insight, 
hut the effect of the poem is somewhat marred 
by its changes of measure. Here it may be 
said that the author’s mastery of a consider¬ 
able varitty of metre is complete, and that 
the book throughout is remarkable for har¬ 
mony. We take from “Treason” our last 
quotation in illustration of what has already 


been said as to the motive of this writer’s 
poetry: 

“ For the core of the thing is this, though few 
perceive it as yet— 

We owe the labouring people a great unbearable 
debt. 

The debt of all that we are, and all we are not, 
we owe 

To the people who toiled unknowing, that we 
untoiling may know: 

Our knowledge, our strength, our soul, onr very 
body and blood. 

We owe to these who have made ns, shaped us 
for ill or good, 

And to them shall the debt be paid; and all that 
they gave I will spend 

For them. They have nourished me. They 
shall find they have nourished a friend! 

A friend f I will bi the people, one heart and one 
soul with these, 

Who have lived hard lives and bitter, to give me 
a life of ease.” 

Recent events have served to show an in¬ 
creasing force of humanitarian sentiment, and, 
in a less degree, a growing tolerance of 
socialistic turns. It is quite probable that the 
re-awakening among men of an unselfish 
regard for their fellows will exercise a pro¬ 
found influence on the poetry of the next 
generation. This new enthusiasm is largely 
reflected in Miss Nesbit’s verse. But her 
outlook is alway a circumscribed; her insight 
often partial. 8he sees life neither “ steadily ” 
nor “whole.” She apprehends and vividly 
realises its accidental aspects, but is too dimly 
conscious of its inmost serenities 
Now and then in these poems there are 
echoes from other singers. Thus, the opening 
of the “ Marching Song ” (on p. 35) recalls 
Macaulay’s “Battle of Naseby,” and the 
initial stanza of “The Kiss” (p. 44) more 
obtrusively suggests the Laureate’s “ St. 
Agnes’ Eve.” The slightness of the resem¬ 
blance, however, may perhaps expose us to 
a charge of hypercriticism. Moreover, it is 
the possession of qualities rathtr than free¬ 
dom from faults that constitutes a poet’s chief 
title to recognition. It has been seen that 
Miss Nesbit has approved her possession of 
these in a notable degree in the two 
departments of poetry—the lyrical and the 
dramatic, which are far the most difficult for 
successful achievement. 

John F. Rolph. 


two books on the new west. 

The New Far West and the Old Far Ea»t. By 
W. Henry Baraeby. (Edward Stanford.) 

Five Months' Fin* Weather in Canada, Western 
U.S., and Mexico. By Mrs. E. II. Carbutt. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The reader who has pleasant memories of Mr. 
Bameby’s Life and Labour in the Far West, 
published five years ago, will be glad to 
renew their acquaintance with so intelligent a 
cicerone in his second journey over part of the 
same ground which ho describes in that use¬ 
ful work. His latest journey has, however, 
extended much farther than the one to which 
we ref«r. For he not only crossed the 
American continent by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, making on the route a detour north¬ 
ward along the Manitoba local line, but 
sailed to Cipango and Cathay, in the far east, 
and home by way of the Straits of Malacca, 
Coy Ion, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean. 


Of the latter portion of Mr. Bameby’s 
“globetrotting” little need be said except 
that he notes the now somewhat familiar sights 
with the eye of an intelligent traveller; and, 
like everyone else, was charmed with the simple 
life of Japan, which, unfortunately, is vanish¬ 
ing before the senseless anxiety to adopt 
everything European without modi considera¬ 
tion whether the new wine agrees with the 
old bottles or not. Here, as in America, he 
had the best opportunities of seeing the 
iountry, being in his various excursions 
accompanied by officials of distinction, so that 
his statements may be accepted as more 
“ negotiable ” than some of the hasty conclu¬ 
sions of less informed tourists. 

But the part of Mr. Bameby’s book to 
which we turn with most interest is that 
devoted to "Western Canada. It is tine that 
here he is again on well-trodden ground. 
But the world wags so fast in these longi¬ 
tudes that a lustrum is, so far as change is 
concerned, equivalent to a century in many 
less progressive regions. To go over one’s 
old tracks in these parts is like wit¬ 
nessing the ways of posterity. Mr. Bar- 
neby is, moreover, no mere holiday sightseer. 
He is an Herefordshire squire who looks at 
lands and flocks and beeves with the eye of 
a specialist; and he is, above all, gifted with 
the art of telling what he finds to say in 
a fresh, unconventional, and unprejudiced 
manner. Accordingly, we feel that in ex¬ 
amining with him the farms of Manitoba and 
the pastures of the farther West we are under 
the guidance of no puffing land speculator, 
but of an English country gentleman, with¬ 
out a thought except that of telling the truth, 
even when it would be to his interest to palm 
off upon the reader a modest alloy of that 
uncommon metal. 

On the whole, the impression which we 
derive from the latest account cf the Canadian 
North-west is that the country is making less 
rapid strides than might have been expected. 
The “land boom ” is happily subsiding or is 
over, and many of the farmers who deserted 
the older provinces for the newer ones are 
finding that rainless summers and polar 
winters are not to their mind. The land 
seems slill in a sort of flux, but will get 
gradually settled up after the waiters on 
Providence have got weeded out by a process of 
natural selection. Mr. Baroeby owns pro¬ 
perty in this region. Yet he does not advise 
anyone who can get along at home to 
migrate to it, especially young, well-edu¬ 
cated men, or people, no matter what their 
condition in life, much above forty- On 
these important questions chaps, vii.-ix. end 
xxi. are well worthy of attention. British 
Columbia is never likely to be an agri¬ 
cultural country, though the convenience 
which the railway affords has given an im¬ 
petus to mining which promises great tninga 
for the future. The bunch grass, the virtues 
of which the reviewer was the first to 
describe, is disappearing, owing to the 
cattle cropping the annual before it has time 
to seed. The result is that where twenty 
years ago a hundred head of stock could be 
kept, not more than thirty can now find sub¬ 
sistence. The railroad has, of course, effected 
many changes in the province. Still, these 
are mainly in the immediate vicinity of the 
line. North and south, ar.d especially to the 
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north of it, the wild lone land is not greatly 
altered. Some of the old romance still clings 
to it, though* we fear, the picturesque folk, 
whom we knew so well—in the sixties—are 
now getting grey, rich, and prosaic. In those 
days nobody was burdened with the cares of 
wealth; for the greater portion of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island and the 
region east of the Cascades on to the Cali¬ 
fornian border was little more than a vast 
hunting ground, dotted with mining camps or 
roamed over by Indian tribes. 

A glance at the excellent maps with which 
Mr. Barneby’s book is so well supplied is 
almost depressing. There are embryonic 
cities on spots where, twenty-five years ago, 
we pitched rude camps with joyous men who 
are dead and gone, or “ rebels on the bills 
and gorgeous hotels occupy places in pri¬ 
meval woods where more than once breakfast 
depended on whether a deer passed that way 
within the next hour or two. However, it is 
reassuring to see, from the plates, that nature 
is still much the same as of old; and almost 
cheerful—though this cheerfulness may not 
be shared by the British Columbians—to 
learn that the old trail along the wild banks 
of the Fraser is now more lonely than ever, 
and that for miles and miles the engine puffs 
through regions where scarcely a human 
being can be seen. But all this Mr. Bameby 
tells so fully that it is not necessary to do 
more than refer the reader to his pages. 

Mrs. Carbutt’s volume is neither so prettily 
got up nor so important as Mr. Barneby’s 
well-illustrated narrative. It is, moreover, a 
woman’s book, one of the prerogatives of the 
gentle author being to place her diary in the 
printer’s hands without preface, table of con¬ 
tents, index, or division into chapters; so 
that it is a little difficult to follow the exact 
route Bhe and her husband took. It 
seems that, after seeing the customary 
sights from Niagara Falls to the pigsticking 
place in Chicago, they went west bv way 
of Minneapolis, the Yellowstone Park, and 
the North Pacific Railroad to Puget Sound. 
From this point they visited Banff on the 
Canadian Pacific Line; and, returning to Van¬ 
couver Island, went south to California, east¬ 
ward to Salt Lake, south as far as Vera Cruz, 
and thence northward via the City of Mexico, 
New Orleans, and the Mississippi Valley to 
New York. Altogether, the tour extended 
over five months, and seems to have been 
productive of what the author’s American 
friends would call “ a real good time.” 

It would be unfair to criticise from a very 
lofty Standpoint a narrative so pleasant and 
unpretentious, told with unvarying good 
nature, much Yorkshire shrewdness, and not 
unfrec[uently with considerable humour. The 
book is nothing more than a daily record of 
what the writer saw and heard in places on 
the great highways of the New "World, what 
struck her as curious, of what she ate, and 
the kind of bedrooms in which she slept. 
Politics she does not ignore, as becomes a 
politician’s wife; but those of the great 
Republic do not seem to have enamoured Mrs. 
Carbutt. Science is not affected. At Port 
Townsend, she remarks, 

“ _We saw a horrid creature, a great octopus, 
dinging to a pile of the landing-stage. We 
thought there was another farther back under 
tho platform, and there were also some enor¬ 


mous white-sea anemones or fungi, some feet 
below the water, so that we could not see them 
clearly ” (p. 75). 

At Vancouver Island “ we saw very funny¬ 
looking Indians” (p. 74), which is not 
ethnography of the most instructive descrip¬ 
tion, any more than is the statement that the 
black slate in which the natives carve is 
“only found on the Hydah Indian reserva¬ 
tion.” 

Still, these passages, which may be taken as 
a type of many others, if not very valuable, are 
not likely to be too critically scanned by the 
kind of readers who feel their intellectual 
needs sufficiently ministered to by the domestic 
narrative invented by the late Lady Brassey. 
This, though often imitated, has never yet 
been quite equalled in its gossiping confidences 
on private affairs in which no one has any 
reason to be interested, but which nevertheless 
seem to concern a wide circle of entire 
strangers. Mrs. Carbutt, however, comes very 
near this “ Tom-and-the-dear-children ” style 
of narrative; and perhaps if her pages had been 
reserved entirely for the family circle, the 
world could have borne the loss. But seeing 
that she entertains a different opinion, we feel 
bound to say that she describes the common¬ 
places of an American tour with good taste, 
and in a manner so pleasant that to read her 
243 pages is almost as entertaining as to have 
taken her five months’ trip. Only we feel 
constrained to add that it would be well did 
she revise the spelling of many words should 
the volume ever be reprinted. For example, 
“ Esquimaux ” is not the usual way of writing 
“ Esquimault,” while “torrido” (toredo), 
“ .Fort Moody,” “ Tyndal,” “ Pufman,” and 
so forth, strike the eye familiar with these 
names as a little peculiar. 

Robert Brown. 


THE INTERVIEW AT BAVONNE. 

Die Ztuammenkunft von Bayonne. Das Fran- 
zosische Statsleben und Spanien in den 
Jahren 1563-1567. Von Erich Marchs. 
(Strassburg.) 

The narrative and descriptive portions of this 
work are excellent. The chief incidents of 
the journey of Catherine de Medici and her 
court through France to Bayonne are well 
depicted. The characters given of the states¬ 
men and actors in the events are lifelike 
portraits. The work is one of real historical 
research; but it is written almost exclusively 
from state documents and from ambassadorial 
reports. None of the sources of information 
of this kind seems to be overlooked; and if 
history could be fully written from state 
papers and the despatches of ambassadors we 
should have nothing but praise to give to 
this volume. But, with all his careful research 
and skill in composition and arrangement, 
the author seems to me to have made a 
mistake analogous to that of Mr. Froude in 
his History of Henry VIII. He does not 
seem to see that state papers may have a bias, 
an idolon, of their own, and that this often 
needs to be corrected from sources very 
inferior in value as a whole, and that without 
these latter the entire situation can neither be 
comprehended nor described. 

"With all the sources of information open to 
t them, with all their means of spying out the 


secrets of the court, the agents and ambassa¬ 
dors of Spain were yet, in some respects, in 
the very worst position for judging the affaire 
of France as a whole. They could never 
understand how galling to all Freochmen who 
were not under the dominion of religious 
fanaticism was the constant interference, and 
the attitude of authority and dictation 
assumed by their master towards the French 
government; while his interest undoubtedly 
was to keep the nation weak. They could 
see nothing but heretics and rebels in the 
leaders of the reformed party; and the 
moderates, such as the Chancellor l’Hopital, 
were to them even worse—more dangerous 
enemies than the avowed heretics. Thus it 
comes about that while the narrative of events 
is excellently done—while I find myself in 
full agreement with the author in the inter¬ 
pretation of details—I differ widely from him 
on the situation as a whole. Important 
parts of tho history are almost neglected. 
The position of Navarre both in its political 
and religious aspects, as a stronghold of the 
reformed party and a scene of persecution of 
the Catholics, is not sufficiently kept in view. 
Yet it was from Beam and Navarre that the 
real ruler of the situation ultimately came. 

Our author concludes his history in Sep¬ 
tember, 1567. Only thus, he says, can 
artistic unity be given to a historical picture 
of the Interview at Bayonne. This may be 
so from an aesthetic point of view. But, 
putting aside the question whether the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew had been decided 
on at Bayonne or not, it was still the crisis, 
the outcome to which all the events of the 
years immediately preceding inevitably teoded, 
and their history to be understood must be 
read in the light of its lurid flames. I agree 
with much that the author says about the 
engagements entered into at Bayonne by 
Catherine with Alba and the Xing of Spain. 
He proves clearly that there was some en¬ 
gagement; that Catherine held out long 
against it; that it was only in the last hours, 
when forced on the one side by the over¬ 
mastering strength of Alba’s imperious will, 
and on the other by her affection for and by 
the pleadings of her daughter, that Catherine 
yielded. I allow that the interpretation of 
the phrase, “quo an de martillar estos 
eresiarcas,” in Alava’s letter of June 4, 1565, 
is unduly pressed by Combes. It would be 
just as unfair to force the etymological mean¬ 
ing of our English word “thrashing”; but 
that the engagement entered into was of 
greater import than any act of Catherine 
down to September, 1567, will cover seems 
to me equally plain. There is nothing at all 
in her conduct up to that date which in the 
least required to be communicated by Philip 
to the pope as a secret to be rigorously kept 
between them alone. To put aside Alba’s 
letter of September 10, 1572, as if he would 
naturally claim credit for having advised the 
St. Bartholomew, whether he had done so or 
not, seems to me wholly to misunderstand 
Alba’s character, and to treat him as if he 
were a newspaper correspondent of the present 
day. 

It certainly appears to mo that Catherine 
did enter into some engagement or promise 
with Philip beyond the ordinary engagements 
of international policy even of that day. 
That tho details of the St. Bartholomew 
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massacre were then arranged I do not believe; 
and I agree •with our author that, whatever 
the engagement was, Catherine would allow 
herself to be bound by it only according to 
circumstances. I concur in the statement 
that the suspicions, founded or unfounded, 
aroused by the interview wrought almost as 
much harm to Catherine’s cause as the know¬ 
ledge of the most atrocious compact would 
have done. But it seems to me that our 
author overlooks other factors. Catherine 
was an Italian, and a daughter of the 
Renaissance. The complaints on all sides of 
her religious indifference, are too frequent to 
be neglected. That she would have granted 
equal toleration from any high moral or 
religious point of view I do not think for a 
moment; but that for the peace of herself 
and security of her kingdom, she would have 
granted something practically like it, as a 
modus Vivendi between the two parties, seems 
to me to be the only valid explanation of her 
conduct. But in this she was thwarted as 
much by the Huguenots as by the party of 
the Guises. The conduct of Coligny and the 
Huguenots when at court (p- 51) seems to 
have made the same impression on the young 
Charles IX. as the behaviour of the Scotch 
Presbyterian ministers made on the youthful 
Charles II. of England. Our author does 
not seem to feel how the sermons and 
invectives of the Huguenots declaring that 
the Papists were idolators, coupled as these 
were with allusions to the conquest of the 
Canaanites by Joshua, and to the injunctions of 
the Old Testament to hold no truce with idola¬ 
tors, would sound in the ears of the Catholic 
party. One cause of the great trouble of the 
times undoubtedly was that each party 
believed itself to be in possession of the 
numerical majority of the nation. The 
Huguenots seem to have deceived themselves 
most in this respect. Coligny asserts that 
two-thirds of the nation were Protestant. 
Xonluc, with more truth, declares that five- 
sixths were still Catholic. Even in B6am 
and Navarre, I believe that the Catholics, 
secret or avowed, had always the preponder¬ 
ance in numbers. Still the fact was at the 
time so doubtful that each party, as swayed 
alternately by hope or panic, exaggerated its 
own, or the numbers of its opponents, so that 
it was extremely difficulty for the rulers to 
discover on which side the majority really 
lay. I believe that the proposal of Catherine 
for a marriage of her daughter with Henry of 
Navarro was honestly meant to establish a 
modus vivendi - tome sort of toleration between 
the parties. But this was met by the demand 
of the Estates of Bearn, October, 1571, to 
prohibit “ 4 peine de vie de faire 4 l’avenir en 
tout le pais, publiquement ou sectotement, 
aucun exercice de la Papautd ” (Bordenave, 
Bistoire de Biam et Navarre, p. 319, seq. 
Paris, 1873); and this, against the advice of 
some of her best statesmen, Jeanne d’Albret 
seems to have confirmed. Such a step must 
have appeared to the ultra-Catholics as a 
decree of internecine war; from the moderates 
it would take away all hope of mutual tolera¬ 
tion. This spirit, and the threats and insolent 
bearing of the Huguenots in Paris, suddenly 
determined Catherine to recur to the advice 
of Alba at Bayonne; and fear, as usual, making 
men cruel, the massacre was perpetrated. All 
the chief writers on Philip II. allow that he 


thought himself justified in ordering the 
assassination of any of whose guilt or treason 
he was really convinced, though there might 
be no legal proof of it. (For what may be 
urged against this view, see Nueva Lut y 
Juieis Verdadera solve Phillipfe IT., por J. F. 
Montana, p. 453, seq. Madrid, 1882.) The 
whole probabilities point to some such advice 
having been given to Catherine by Alba at 
Bayonne, and reluctantly consented to by her, 
but still with no fixed resolution to abide by 
her word under all circumstances. Certainly 
I cannot accept the date of September, 1567, 
as completing the issues of that Interview. 

On the festal and local character of the 
Interview, which is almost neglected *by our 
author, a work has just been published by M. 
E. Duc5r4, of Bayonne, which gives a full 
history of these fetes, and an exhaustive 
bibliography of what has been written on 
them ( Bulletin of the 8oci6t6 des Sciences 
et Arts de Bayonne, 1888-1889). For the 
mere diplomatic history of the Interview no 
better or fuller account can be found titan 
that given in this volume. 

WxKTWOKTH WKB8TEE. 


NEW HOVELS, 

A Hardy Norseman. By Edna Lyall. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Reputed Changeling. By Charlotte M. 

Tonge. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

The Curse of Game's Hold. By G. A. Henty. 

In 2 vols. (8pencer Blackett & Hallam.) 
Colonel Bussells Baby. By Ellinor Daven¬ 
port Adams. (Walter Smith & limes.) 

Wronged. By Charles H. Eden. (Rem¬ 
ington.) 

Barbara Ley bourne. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphint, Anderson & Per¬ 
rier.) 

A Splendid Egotist. By Jeannette H. Wal¬ 
worth. (Deane.) 

The Blood White Rose. By B. L. Farjeon. 
(Trischler.) 

The title of our first novel isatoncecatcbingand 
misleading. Frithiof Falck is tall and broad- 
shouldered ; he has a fair skin, light hair and 
moustache, and blue eyes; he is very erect 
and energetic in his bearing; his features are 
“ of the pure Greek type not unfrequently to 
be met with in Norway”; and, speaking 
generally, he has the physical characteristics 
of one of those Vikings whom Mr. Du 
Chaillu has made the centre of another 
historico-ethnological controversy. He has 
his misfortunes in love, family, and career; 
and he meets them by bending and not break¬ 
ing, as most young Englishmen would meet 
them. But there is nothing specially heroic 
in his conduct; on the contrary, he, at one 
time, contemplates an escape from his troubles, 
which is the reverse of heroic. But, in spite 
of its title, A Hardy Norseman is a remarkably 
well-constructed and pleasant story. Of the 
more elaborate of the books which Edna 
Lyall has published it is the best, in the sense 
of being the most decidedly a novel. There 
is not so much of moral earnestness, of 
“Donovan,” of preaching certain doctnnes 
through certain characters, as there is in the 
majority of the books whioh have given Edna 


Lyall her special reputation and oUeniele. A 
little of this, indeed, is supplied by Carlo 
Donati, a marvellous Italian “ Knight 
Errant,” who teaches Frithiof such doctrines 
as—“ It is hard to seek God in uncongenial 
surroundings, in a life harassed and misunder¬ 
stood, and in apparent failure. But—don’t 
let the hardness daunt you—just go on.” A 
Hardy Norseman is, however, all the better 
for this omission, or deficiency. The action 
of the story shifts easily from Norway to 
London, and from London to Norway. 
Frithiof’s disciplinary misfortunes are of an 
ordinary kind. He learns what English 
flirtation, snobbishness, and selfishness are, 
with the help of Blanche Morgan, who jilts 
him, mid of her father, who, after using him 
and his relatives for holiday purposes, has no 
objection whatever to letting ruin descend 
upon them. He makes the acquaintance of 
English vulgarity in the person of James 
Horner, the partner of Boniface, the music- 
seller. His troubles bring him to death’s 
door. He is even suspected of a petty theft. 
Then, of course, when things are at their 
blackest, Frithiof’s prospects begin to mend, 
and finally fortune smiles upon him. This is 
all as it should be, and as it has been a thou¬ 
sand times. But a variety of essentially fresh 
scenes and characters are mixed up with the 
evolution of this familiar story. From the 
first, one sees that the Falck brother and sister, 
Frithiof and Sigrid, are made for the Boniface 
sister and brother, Cecil and Roy; and a pre¬ 
sentiment of the unions that are certain to be 
accomplished at the end of the third volume 
somewhat disturbs one’s appreciation of the 
plot. But it is marriages of this kind that 
are made in heaven and “ religious drawing¬ 
rooms.” The music, the poetry, the morality, 
and the character-development which distin¬ 
guish A Hardy Norseman are certain to make 
it a favourite in such drawing-rooms; but it 
will be enjoyed elsewhere as well. 

It is not very easy to take an “ Heir of Red- 
cliffe” view of thelatestwork of its author; but 
it is very easy to weigh it in the balance as a 
historical novel, and to find it wanting in 
nothing. In A Reputed Changeling there are 
no wearisome digressions, nor is there a super¬ 
fluity of historical drapery and stage proper¬ 
ties, as in far too many stories dealing with 
the period of the English Revolution. From 
first to last the centre of interest is the un¬ 
fortunate boy, Peregrine Oakshott, the reputed 
changeling, who, persecuted by male and female 
impersonations of cruelty and ignorance, be¬ 
comes at times the imp of Satanic mischief 
he is all but universally pictured, although he 
shows himself, under wise and loving treat¬ 
ment, capable of almost poetic imaginings and 
not ignoble action. Every Beven years a 
crisis takes place in his life; the last ends in 
his death, while performing what in his case 
is an act of reparation and self-sacrifice. 
A number of historical personages, from 
Charles I. and Christopher Wren to Cutts, 
Dutch William’s “ salamander,” are intro¬ 
duced very skilfully into the plot of A 
Reputed Changeling. The abduction of Anne 
Woodford in the second volume by Peregrine 
Oakshott, converted by Jacobite sleight of 
hand into the Marquis de Pilpignon, leads to 
sn admirable presentation of the Isle of 
Wight when it was a no;t of hunted and 
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desperate men, who combined smuggling with 
treasonable conspiracy. Happily, however, 
one never loses sight of the personal 
characteristics of Peregrine, whatever be his 
misfortunes—on one occasion he seemB to be 
killed by Charles Archfield, his successful 
rival for tbe hand of Anne Woodford—and 
whatever be the disguises he is compelled to 
assume. He is a wonderful combination of 
tragedy and comedy. In his account of his 
own adventures at the French court there is, 
at least, the accent of Flibbertigibbet. In 
the now large and well-filled gallery of Mrs. 
Yonge’s characters, there are none better 
than Anne Woodford, her mother, and the 
changeling himself. For a villain, Sedley 
Archfield is rather a disappointment. 

Mr. Henty seems, in The Curie of Oarnt’t 
Cold, to have fallen between two stools. He 
has written a boys’ book—for adults. It is 
interesting, full of adventure, readable, and 
well written—Mr. Henty could not publish a 
book that has not these characteristics. But 
yet the reading of it leaves a sense of dissatis¬ 
faction. For one thing, the pervading idea is 
a very familiar one. The curse of Game’s 
hold is the old one of hereditary iosanity, which 
has either to blaze or to wear itself out. Then 
we have had so much of South Africa in 
recent fiction that the adventures of Roland 
Mervyn in the second volume, though they 
are, no doubt, necessary to secure him a 
wife, and to prove that he is not insane, 
rather pall upon the reader. The secret of 
the murder of Margaret Carne, which makes 
Mervyn an exile and a non-commissioned 
officer, is, however, remarkably well kept. 
Almost to the end of tbe second volume 
one is under the same impression as Mervyn, 
that the murderer is the man whose knife 
was found at the bedside of the murdered 
woman. But when next Mr. Henty writes 
for men and women he should think more of 
character and less of adventure. 

There is a great deal of cleverness in 
Colontl RutselVt Baby , but there is also a 
good deal of straining after effect, which is 
none the less irritating that it is straining 
after naturalness. Altogether the impression 
that the reading of it leaves behind is one of 
much ado about very little. A clever girl 
becomes the pupil of Colonel Russell—a soldier 
whose character seems modelled on that of 
General Gordon, and who, when at home, 
teaches Latin as conscientiously as when on 
service abroad he leads his men to glory or 
death. Lily becomes his favourite pupil, 
and “baby.” He loves her, misunderstands 
her, and morally, no less than intellec¬ 
tually, overtaxes her. The result of the 
“system” pursued by this very superior 
McChoakumchild is the severe illness of Lily. 
Colontl Russell throws up the prospect 
opened up to him of distinguishing himself in 
the field us he has never before done, to nurse 
her and restore her to health and her father. 
He succeeds—and that is all. As a story 
Colonel Rutiell’s Baby is not much to speak 
of, though it is a painfully careful study of a 
hyper-sensitive child. The portraits of 
Colonel Russell and of a friend of his—a 
gruff and remorseless doctor—show that their 
author has a keen eye to natu'al nobility of 
•haracter. 


There is a superabundance of hot Spanish 
blood and of blood-letting in Wrong'd , and 
perhaps on that account the plot lacks in 
cohesion and compactness. Two murders and 
an act tf self-sacrifice on the part of the 
chivalrous bull-fighting hero—which, when 
due consideration is given to the manner in 
which it is performed, is a suicide—are suffi¬ 
cient incidents for a story that extends to 
only 300 pages of large type. There is hardly 
room, therefore, for the introduction into it 
of a Carlist intrigue, conducted by Prior 
Anselmo, who aims at being another Riche¬ 
lieu or Mazatin. It is, indeed, an impediment 
to the advance of the story rather than any¬ 
thing jelae. It ends in nothing—or in a cul 
do too, which is worse than nothing. Prior 
Anselmo, indeed, manages to conceal from 
the “wronged” hero that he is not Pedro 
Navajo, the son of a Galician wrecker, but 
Piers Mordaunt, the heir of an English land- 
owner; but he does not secure for “the 
cause ” the wealth on which he lays such 
stress. The apparently subsidiary and second¬ 
ary events of the story—the murder of Sancho 
Navajo by his enemy Gomez, the vengeance 
executed on Gomez bySancho’s friend Fernand, 
the cholera scare, and the final bull fight—are 
presented with artistic power, yet of the 
melodramatic kind. Although Anselmo ap¬ 
pears out of place in this book, his portrait 
as that of an ecclesiastical fanatic and intriguer 
whose courage does not fail him even in the 
hour of defeat, and when he is confronted by 
his enraged victim, is boldly and skilfully 
executed. .Altogether, Wronged is at once 
a readable and an unsatisfactory book. 

Barbara Ltyboume is an unambitious story, 
following in the main conventional lines, and 
it is a also story with a distinct religious pur¬ 
pose. But there is a great deal of quiet power 
in it notwithstanding. The disillusionment of 
Philip Thornton and Barbara Ley bourne— 
involved in the discovery that Phemie Moss 
and Anthony Southern are worthy only of 
each other—which is necessary to bring about 
their union, is, of course, one of the most 
familiar of novelists’ devices. But it is well 
worked out, and it includes at least one inci¬ 
dent of a startling character. The heroine 
is publicly whipped for having assaulted a 
woman who had insulted her, and the man 
who acts as the instrument of justice is her 
husband in font. The story is supposed to 
be one of “ eighty years ago,” when such a 
punishment was a possibility; but it is not 
one out of which literary capital has 
been made before row. This painful, and, 
indeed, repellent incident is, however, man¬ 
aged with almost perfect delicacy. Old Steele, 
Barbara’s miserly and selfish grandfather, 
whose character improves under her influence, 
is an original sketch. Altogether, Barbara 
Ztyboumt is greatly superior to ordinary 
books of the school of fiction to which it 
belongs, and, besides, marks a gennine advance 
on tbe part of its author. 

A Splendid Egotut is a very decided im¬ 
provement upon That Ctrl from Ttxae. It is 
better planned, better written, and freer from 
New York—or, should one say, Philadelphia ? 
—literary mannerisms. The plot, it is true, 
is not remarkable for freshness. Mrs. Randall 
Mackaye is not the first wife who, like Lady 
Byron, has left her husband beesuse he has 


let fall some word which indicates that in his 
opinion she is an impediment to his profes¬ 
sional and social advance. Mackaye’s egotism 
—which, to begin with, is essentially sordid 
and not splendid—is so transparent and his 
vanity is so insufferable that it seems 
inconceivable that a girl of such spirit and 
such insight into character as Marianne Gray, 
son could ever have fallen in love with him, 
much It ss that she should have consented to 
sink the wife in the housemaid after mar¬ 
riage. The author of A Splendid Egotut has, 
however, set herself to write a pleasant story 
not too full either of (haracter or of startling 
situations, and she has achieved a remarkable 
success with the human documents at her 
disposal. She makes Mackaye weak, foolish, 
incorrigibly self-indulgent, conceited as only 
a second-rate sculptor, in love with himself 
first and his own pBeudo-ideals next, can be. 
But Bhe does not allow him to develop into a 
blackguard, as poor Jeanne Lenox’s essentially 
childish fancy for him might easily have 
allowed him to do. Here she is true to her 
original conception of Mackaye. He had not 
the courage to be a scoundrel. Then Miss 
(Mrs.?) Walworth is kind eoongh to give 
Jeanne Lenox a husband, and to reconcile 
Marianne with Randall before killing him in 
a railway accident and so preparing the way 
for Hr. Milbank. Marianne’s development 
into the best known lady artist in Florence 
is rather too rapidly accomplished, and seems 
quite unnecessary even for tbe delectation of 
the ordinary circulating library lovers of good 
endings, for whom A Splendid Egotut is 
obviously written. Marianne, her doting 
father, and Jeanne’s clever intrigantt of a 
French maid, are the best portraits in the 
story. They are of a conventional kind, bat 
there is originality in their poses. 

Although “ thirty-fifth thousand ” appears 
on the title-page of The Blood Whitt Rott, the 
amount of the detective “ business ” in its 
plot would seem to prove that it is new. It 
is a very poor specimen of Mr. Farjeon’s 
work, exhibiting almost all his literary 
faults and none of his literary virtues. The 
plot is confused; the incident of tbe 
drugged cigar is badly told; and the detective, 
Flowers, is as long-winded as Inspector 
Bucket, and has none of Bucket’s force of 
character. Above all things, one gets 
thoroughly tired of the scoundrel-villain of 
the story, Maurice Fielding, with his maudlin 
tears, his selfishness, and his lack of moral 
courage. It is really too bad of Mr. Farjeon 
—and it is very unlike him—to let such an 
angel as Mary be seduced by and, subse¬ 
quently, married to so contemptible a creature. 
The mysterious Preston or Howarth is, cveo 
when drunk, an artistic failure; and, as for the 
successful scoundrel, Barrington, he is but a 
ghost. It seems reasonable, and is charitable, 
to infer from the leading characteristics of Tht 
Blood White Rote that it has been written in 
haste, doubtless to be repented of at lebure. 

William WAinas. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Latin Qate: a First 'Latin Translation 
Book. By Edwin A. Abbott. (8eeley.) Hr. 
Abbott is an enthusiast tor Latin as an educa¬ 
tional engine, yet he can see that the study of 
Latin is in danger. It is in danger of suicide 
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rather than of murder; that is to say, it does I in middle-olaes schools will have a long re- I these oases one sees what Ur. Russell wished to 


rouse in the middle-class public the prieve. 


explain ; but the supposed difficulties are just 
those whioh the learner should be allowed, or 


animosity which Greek has so unaccountably Serm0 Lat!nut _ Key Selected Passages, those which the learner should be allowed, or 
incurred. It does not drive the ardent votaries g j p pcgt^te. (Macmillan ) "We have forced, to solve for himself. On 1L 21.2, there 
of modem languages to the frenzy which com- n0 ^ expressed a doubt whether the pub- “ » P'** ®f stipshod grammar. After explain- 

pulsory Greek causes to them; but it suffers lication of Ke ys to a book ia, e Sermo Latinus is “8 that E«r»pa. “the great Heotor (whioh 
•« from uninteresting methods of teaching, and a service of th 4 kind to classical education, we take leave to doubt), Mr. Bussell proceeds : 


_ - , — . C» DOl viw ui l/uo uocv a uu w uiuooivm touvwvivu. n . . . . 

from the misapplication of time mid energy to It ^ difficult to keep such books out of ® noh periphrases are not pleonastao . . . 
the acquisition of mechanic^ rules and forms the ^ of upilg . Md for the teacher, we being adjectival in character.” But the peri- 
•which have stupefied instead of stimulating ’' doubt i{ ^ Jo not gave yg time at the ex- P* 1 ™ 1 ! “ ? ot adjectival, though it might be 
(Preface, p. 11). So strongly does Dr. Abbott pense of his intellect. No brilliancy of the Mgued that one of its components is. Neither 
feel this that, exoeptm schools where the pupils y erg j 0I18 y the Key—and most of these are are we quite sure that the combination of easy 

“have ample leisure to make a literary . — *. !.,**«- u.. 

acquaintance with Latin, and desire to attain 
skill in advanced Latin compostion,” he sees 
“ no choice but either to reform the study of 
Latin or to exterminate it”; and the latter 


very brilliant-will give him that insight into “ or . e advanced notes (the latter bang 

* 1,0 o* * 1,0 ^„..o„o „hloi, on inclosed in brackets) is a very tsappy one. 


the difficulties of the passage which an 
attempt by himself will provide. Not that we 
are insensible of the stimulating effect of suoh 
versions, s g. as that by Mr. Whitelaw (p. 14) 


inclosed in brackets) is a very happy one. 
Nevertheless, the notes are oertainly not 
burdensome in quantity or style, and the print¬ 
ing, both of text and notes, is excellent, The 
addition of double indices, for the Greek and 


versions, so. as tbat by Ur. Win tela w (p. 14) “ "rT*. , 

course he considers would be a” deplorable of Landor . g degori ption of the retreat from addition of double mdwes, for the Greek and 
calamity.” Prom this dilemma he would ex- Mogoow or Mr . ^her Hind’s (p. 26) repro- for the B»gh»h of the notes, is highly oon- 
Uicate us by guiding learners to Latin via duction of Brougham in the guise of 

English and French, and spending on transla- B ut the use of models, not to stimu- Livy XXII., by M. S. Dimsdale; Lucre- 


English and French, and spending on transla¬ 
tion at least one-third of the time now mis¬ 
applied to Latin composition. Few, we think, 
will deny tbat some reform is urgently needed. 
It is piteous to think what hours—nay, what 
years—are devoted to a method of learning 
Latin which suoceeds very well in discriminat- 


Cicero. But the use of models, not to stimu¬ 
late. but to save effort, is a trap into whioh 
teachers walk too readily. Like Mr. Sidgwick, 
Mr. Postgste is an enthusiast for the educa¬ 
tional value of Latin prose. He thinks that “its 
tiuda simplicitas goes straight to the point,' ’ and 
that “controversies in England would often 
dissolve into emptiness ... if the dis- 


. ., , , . - •, « ill tuaw wunu »oi oioo at* ssuauuiu nwusu 

mg the scholar from the ordmaxy reader but at dig8olv8 into emptiness . . . if the dis- 

theoost of aJmost total failure toget hold.of the putantg conld C0I f vert them ^ the direo t and 
mind of the latter at all. It is very difficult excrete expression of a language like Latin.” 


lodels, not to stimu- Livy XXII., by M. S. Dimsdale; Lucre- 
s a trap into whioh iius V., by J. D. Duff; Homer Odyssey X., 
Like Mr. Sidgwick, by G. M. Edwards; Herodotos VI., by E. 
isiast for the eduoa- Shuckburgh; Euripides Hippolytus, by W. S. 

, He thinks that “ its Hadley. These five admirably printed and 
;ht to the point,” and and neatly bound little books oome from the 
ingland would often Pitt Press, which is fast rivalling the Clarendon 
, . . if the dis- Press in the production of school books. Three 

n into the direot and of them are continuations of previous editions 
to expression of a language like Latin.” by the same authors, and we need not review 
“ try it in Latin,” is not a bad disci- them at length. We may, perhaps, observe 


, . , T .. ■ j . • wuuioto oauioomuu us cm snuauisao isau ssvuui uw «uu owusu csuissuso, ouu no uoou ssuv sorsow 

to maintain Latin as a staple of eauoation, so »« try it in Latin,” is not a bad disci- them at length. We may, perhaps, observe 

lmog as it is taught in a way that, for two- pji nar y rule f or English style; bat to be trained that Mr. Edward's Odyssey X . seems to us 
thirds of boys, gives no taste for reading the an( j fostered upon classical composition has, by better than his Odyssey IX.; that Mr. Dims- 
A m i 4 * 8 ? D8e j?* lts Pk^ological Mr. Postgate’s own showing, not saved the dale’s work would be better if it were more 
affinities; but cultivates patience, or impatience, intelligent youth of England from slovenly independent; and that Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
h Y™* kWg 118 * earn a . “ff 8 °* apparent y thinking and ambiguous speaking. His denun- Herodotos VI. is well suited to the digestion of 
arbitrary exceptions to irrational ^rules. Dr. dation * (part * 6 -7.^ote) of French and a schoolboy. Mr. Duff’s LucretiJ V. is a 


r -- mr. .tost gate s own snowing, no 

ice, or impatience, intel)igent y0 uth of E-gland fr 

as of apparent y thinking and ambiguous speaking. 


independent; and that Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
Herodotos VI. is well suited to the digestion of 
a schoolboy. Mr. Doffs Lucretius V. is a 


. . , . - . . . T i* £ uiawuu luaib * pp. v*~ i , uuioy vi jliouuu auu a ouuuuiwv. uu. i/uu d l/w/miuo r. u b 

Abbott would have our teaching in Latin far an( j their educational advocates seems scholarly work; but gives the learner far 

vn/ivn Aval than if. ia. Ho vnnln fpnnn 1 TJJ .... ..... . ... *'. . . . ° 


ry tnrougn Jfrencn ana nngnsn we adioe, To grasp in imagination the old translation, and far too little informati 
to see that he reminds ns (p. 8) that WOp j ( j u we ll M the new is incomparably better, about the weightier points of knowledge. \ 
amazingly ignorant of their own lan- eyen for a knowledge 0 f the new world, than cannot help thinking that Mr. Duff has sm 


more oral than it is. He would teaoh its 
vocabulary through French and English—we 
are glad to see that he reminds us (p. 8) that 
boys are amazingly ignorant of their own lan¬ 
guage, and that their English wants this oral 
practice as much as their French and their 
Latin—and he would fill the memory as it 
becomes reoeptive with the proverbial wisdom 
of the Latins, their “aouleate sayings.” To 
Dr. Abbott the true test of knowledge of Latin 
is power to translate at sight. It is, indeed, 
very ourious to think how often, under the old 


even for a knowledge of the new world, than 
to study the new world only. But to argue 
tbat the growth of the Anglo-Saxon race will 
soon make Englishmen as little think of learn- 


to us to hideji useful truth under a mound of too much help in the way of parsing and 

' istion the old translation, and far too little information 
jarably better, about the weightier points of knowledge. We 
r world, than cannot help thinking that Mr. Duff has some 
But to argue experience of the Cambridge Locals, and is 
xon race will writing with the fear of them before his eyes, 
link of learn- Mr. Hadley’s Hippolytus is the exact opposite. 


Decomes reoepove wixn me proverraai wisuom • or (Jarman as they now do of learn- The reader here has his fill of textual oritidsm 

tv. »v.v. ~ lelT | , a , ing Dutch or Welsh is a piece of Chauvinism and refined scholarship. Whether all this is 

Dr. Abbott the true test of knowledge of Latin rea ]] y satirises what it is meant to extoL quite suited to schoolboys may perhaps be 

is power to translate at sight. It is, indeed, \^ ben the Anglo-Saxon race has grown so big doubted; but the book is one from whioh many 
very curious to think how often, under the old j ba t it despises the study of French and German, advanced scholars may learn, and whioh does 
system, a bov could actually write Latm betw it8 gjg a „tio physical dimensions will certainly something for the improvement of the text, 
tinm he could read a Latin author. A good ^ with a g^f, intellectual torpor. In particular, we would call attention to Mr. 

test of polished.scholarship was misteken for iy be j dea ^at Greek and Latin studies will Hadley’s defence of the difficult connexion of 
an educational ideal for the many. Power to flourigh and Bbound in gaoh a Boilis Bure i y an thought in the lines immediately alter 477. 
read Latin easily and correctly is for ordinary academio delusion . You cannot really /refit _ . 

humanity, a far more practical and useful ideal olaggical learni or general intelligent by Iphtgenia among the Taunans. 
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(pp. 1-90) are really rather for teachers than for * ° The plan, which is now finding favour in 
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pupils, though they are to be used by reference The Hecuba of Euripides. 1 
in subsequent lessons. The author regards Russell. (Oxford: Clarendoi 
Chap, ii., “ Helps for Translation,” as in some edition, acoordiog to the now 


The Hecuba of Euripides. Edited by Cecil H. 
Russell. (Oxford: Clarendon Press ) In this 
edition, acoordiog to the now prevalent custom, 


■ort a summary of his method; chaps, iii. and the text and notes are printed separately, and but not in colour—seems to have been adopted 
iv. point out the presence and the changes of capable of being bound apart—a considerable in America “ with a difference.” We have here 
Latin ia English and French respectively; recommendation in the case of a play so widely a simple edition of the text in paper covers; 
chaps, v. and vi. deal with the two problems, used for educational purposes as the Htcuba. and an edition of the text, with pretty copious 
“ How to Master a Latin Word,” and “ How jf Mr. Bussell is correct (Introd. p. 13) the notes at the foot of the page, bound in doth, 
to Translate a Latin Sentence.” All these three most popular of Euripides’s dramas for but otherwise of the same dimensions as the 
chapters are most interesting reading, full of aoting were found to be, eventually, the Hecuba, simple text. The object is, we suppose, that 


stimulus to the teacher, for whom—as we said 
—they are primarily intended. It strikes us, 


however, that Dr. Abbott thinks his method poses, the Hecuba was easily first of the three. 


easier than it really is. It is not hard, perhaps, 
to a teacher to whom Latin is a living interest; 


but to the numerous teachers to whom it is a studies to give all necessary facts in a compen- 
dead discipline this vivaciously oral method, dious form. We are glad to see him referring 
this thinking in three languages at onoe, would |,is readers (p. 10) to Browning’s “ Aristophanes’ 
be a grave difficulty. But the graduated Apology,” for the brief held so excellently 
“ reading lessons,” pasting from the fully for the poet Euripides by Balaustion. The 


recommendation in the case of a play so widely a simple edition of the text in paper oovers; 
used for educational purposes as the Htcuba. and an edition of the text, with pretty oopious 
If Mr. Bussell is correct (Introd. p. 13) the notes at the foot of the page, bound in doth, 
three most popular of Euripides's dramas for but otherwise of the same dimensions as the 
aoting were found to be, eventually, the Hecuba, simple text. The object is, we suppose, that 
the Phoenissae, and the Oreit s. We should say teaohers shall have the latter, while pupils 
that for literary, as apart from theatrical, pur- shall construe from the former. We doubt the 
poses, the Hecuba was easily first of the three, success of this plan. The/oof-notes are the 
Mr, Bussell spares us a long exordium (his real mistake. Let all notes be relegated to 
whole introduction is but nine short pages), and another volume, never put below the text of a 
studies to give all necessary facts iu a compen- school book. It is by a curious misadventure 
dious form. We are glad to see him referring that the poet’s nameia mis-spelt, “ Euripedes ” 
his readers (p. 10) to Browning’s “Aristophanes’ iu the large gold-lettered title of the cloth 


Mr. Bussell spares us a long exordium (his 
whole introduction is but nine short pages), and 


Apology,” for the brief held so excellently edition. The long introduction to the play 
for the poet Euripides by Balaustion. The (pp. 3-53) contains a good deal of useful 


“reading lessons,” pasting from the fully f 0 r the poet Euripides by Balaustion. The (PP- 3-53) contains a good deal of useful 
annotated “aouleate sayings” (pp. 91-100) notes (pt. ii., pp.-3-6,) seem to us, amid muoh information, couched in language that seems to 
through Fbaedrus to the First Book of Caesar that is good, not to have avoided the defect of ™ ill-suited for the ordinary student. For 
are capital, and accompanied by the most sug- construing far too many words for which the instanoe, what will he make of the statement 
gestive comments. The use of this book is to lexicon is the true resource; e.g., on 1. 6, (p. 25) that “implicitness is the very soul and 
make learners go fast, and teachers stop to what mere time-serving the note is! how conscience of serious dramatic workmanship ” t 


think. If it achieves the success of making the trivial those on 11. 43, 60, 227, 243, with their Dare he imitate the grammar of the following: 
latter teach like Dr. Abbott, the study of Latin cross references ; 803, 804, 813,844! In all “Paradoxically stated, the spectator of a 
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Euripidean tragedy has to sit oat a portion 
of too performance before the performance 
begins ” ? Need a simple thought be veiledby 
describing Euripides’ dramas as “ emanating 
from a mind in which the synthetio impulses 
of the poet were liable to frequent disturbance 
by conscious speculative ratiocination ” ? Sty le, 
like thought, is, or should be, free ; but, still, 
some styles are less well suited to educational 
books than others. Nevertheless, we think 
Mr. Flagg’s comments on the Iphigenia are 
mostly just, and often well expressed. He 
thinks it “ the most faultless ” of the poet’s 
extant works, “one of the most charming .of 
dramas, and expeoially well fitted, with its 
spirited adventure, thrilling suspense, and 
delightful, happy ending, to captivate the 
minds of joung and ingenuous readers.” 
This is high praise, perhaps too high. The 
play falls Bhort of charm we think. There is a 
little too much craft in it, too much plotting, 
and not enough aotion, to make it a real joy to 
the young. Still, it is an admirable piece of 
work, and a slight over-rating of his author 
sits well on an editor. The notes appear to us 
to range from the very useful to the quite 
superfluous; e.g., on 1. 2, we are gravely told 
that “ 1**011 must be construed with ; the 
only possible alternative being to take it with 
yanti ! Such notes are really sins. They save 
the student the faintest effort of the mind, 
without which neither the study of Greek nor 
of anything else avails at ail. So again, 
1. 407, why should the student be told the 
meaning of />o6iots ? And why write at all the 
notes that are appended to lines 699, 702,1021, 
1333 P There are, altogether, rather more notes 
than are needed. A word of praise ought to 
be given to the printing, both of the Greek 
and the English, especially that of the former, 
which is excellent. 

The Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose. By 
Addison Hogue. (Boston: Ginn.) This work 
"makes no daim to originality other than 
in the arrangement of its materials ” (Preface, 
p. vii.). It consists of (a) an introduction as to 
verb formation, then (6) of irregular verbs: 

(1) their tenses in Attic prose, with examples; 

(2) their compounds in use; (3) their deriva¬ 
tives of all sorts; (4) complete and practical 
indices. It is interesting, and contains a good 
deal of carefully collected material; certain 
additions to Veitch, and passages of arms with 
the author of The New Phrynichus (Preface, p. 
viii.; pp. 84 and 133) are well worth con¬ 
sidering. Mr. Hogue seems to us to estab¬ 
lish, as against Mr. Butherford, that iln 
in the optative, infinitive and participle can 
be either present or future. But if the 
book is meant for Btudents (Preface, p. vii.), 
it errs in giving indiscriminate information 
in too garrulous a form. What student really 
needs, in a book of this sort, disquisitions 
like those cn pp. 27. 54, 63-4, 49, 152, on 
antiquarian, grammatical, ecclesiastical, and 
scientific subjects f It would be well, too, that 
ihe authors’ names should be appended to each 
instance, and full references given. Quotations, 
again, from the Greek Testament seem irrelevant, 
the subject of the book being considered. We 
may note in passing that the instance of 
zeugma, on p. 101 (Iaa^aovj) is not a 
good one, the term being usually confined 
to verbs. On p. 131, sec. ex. d, the 
instance of prolepsis is of the poorest kind. 
On p. 139, the reference of ndvns to /taivonai 
is doubtful, and the obtruded fact about Mr. 
Froude quite superfluous, though, if it were 
given, tne reference (Short Studies, iv. 432) 
should have been added. On p. 155, the 
dactylic foot is misprinted as — o. Nor can 
we think that the reason given on p. 250 is 
strong enough to justify the simultaneous 
use of Sokrates, FeriH.es, Alcibiades, and 


Thucydides. On the whole, the book is not so 
complete, by a good deal, as Veitoh’s similar 
treatise. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Hebe Gustav Fbeytags The Crown Prince 
and the German Imperial Crown is being trans¬ 
lated into English, and will be issued in a few 
weeks by Messrs. Bell. 

Mb. Chambeblain is preparing for press a 
collection of his recent speeches on the Irish 
Question, which will be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

Messes. W. H. Allen & Co. have in the 
press General Gordon’s Diary of the Tai-ping 
Eebellion, edited by Mr. Egmont Hake, with 
portrait, maps, and plans. 

A NEW book of poems by the Earl of Rosslyn, 
with a short introduction by Mr. W. Earl 
Hodgson, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Bemington. The volume is dedicated, 
in a sonnet, to the Queen. 

Mbs. James Caibd (Mona Caird) is writing 
a new novel, the scene of which is partly laid 
in the neighbourhood of the Temple. 

Lady Flobenob Dixie has just completed 
a novel which will be issued early in December 
by Messrs. Henry & Co. The same firm have 
in the press a new work of adventure by Clive 
Holland, entitled Raymi; or, the Children of 
the Sun. It will be illustrated by Percy G. 
Ebbutt. 

Messes. Chatto & Windus have in the 
ress a sensational story by Mr. J. E. Mud- 
ock, entitled The Dead Man’s Secret; or, the 
Valley of Gold, being a narrative of strange 
and wild adventure, compiled and written from 
the papers of the late Bans Christian Feldge, 
Mate. 

Mb. Abthub Gilman has now completed 
his long-promised Story of Boston, whioh will 
be issued in the course of a few days, in the 
“Great Cities of the Republic” series, by 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons. The same publishers 
also announce for early publication Lectures on 
Russian Literature, by Ivan Panin; and a 
treatise on the Constitutional Law of the 
United States. 

Messes. Sonnenschein will publish in a 
few days, as an introduction to their ‘ ‘ Library 
of Philosophy,” a translation of Dr. Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy, in three volumes, by 
Dr. W. S. Hough and others. 

A NEW work, entitled Stories and Sketches of 
Native Life in India, by J. Ewen, author of 
the “ Handbook to Benares,” is announced for 
early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messes. Simpkin, Mabshall, & Co. will 
publish in a few days the second volume of 
North Country Potts, edited by Mr. William 
Andrews, president of the Hull Literary Club. 
Critical and biographical notices of nearly fifty 
modern poets will be given. 

Messes. Nisbet & Co. will begin on Novem¬ 
ber 14 to publish weekly, in pamphlet form, 
at a penny, the sermons of the Rev. John 
McNeill. 

Messes- Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
issue very shortly a second edition of Mr. 
George Barlow’s epic, The Pageant of Life. 

Mb. Fogeety, the author of “Robert 
Leeman’s Daughters,” has made arrangements 
to re-issue his previous novels in a more popular 
style. Countess Irene, the first volume of the 
series, will be published in about a month by 
Messrs. J. S. Virtue & Co., and also by Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., in New York. 

Majoe Mabtin Sharp Hume, whose anno¬ 
tated edition of a curious Spanish chronicle of 


Henry VIII. was reviewed in the Academy of 
Marcn 16, has been commissioned to edit for 
publication in the Rolls series an English ver¬ 
sion of an important mass of Spanish stats 
papers, comprising the correspondence between 
Philip II. and his agents in England during 
the greater part of the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Prof. A. Fabinelli, who is going to deliver 
the Barlow lectures on Dante at University 
College, has been made a Knight of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, in acknowledgment of 
bis services to Italian literature. 

On November 8 Lieut.-CoL S. C. Pratt, B. A, 
was installed as master of the Qnatuor Coronati 
Lodge of Freemasons, in succession to Mr. 
William Simpson. Of this lodge of authors and 
students, Mr. Walter Beeant still continues to 
be treasurer, and the latest new member is Dr. 
B. W. Richardson. 

We are glad to hear that the approaching 
seventieth birthday of Dr. Sanders, who has 
done so muoh to popularise German philology, 
will not pass unnoticed. A number of distin¬ 
guished literary men have combined to issue a 
Festschrift which, besides furnishing a bio¬ 
graphy, will contain various interesting articles 
relating to the veteran lexicographer. 

The commemoration of founders at Westmin¬ 
ster College will be celebrated with a Latin 
service in the Abbey on Monday, November IS, 
at 8.30 p.m. There will be special psalms, the 
“Te Deum” set to Gregorian music, and Dr, 
Bridge’s setting of Mr. Gladstone’s Latin trans¬ 
lation of “Rock of Ages.” Toplady, it may 
be remembered, was himself a Westminster 
boy. 

The usual winter course of lectures at the 
London Institution will begin on Monday, 
November 18, when Col. Gouraud will discourse 
on “The Phonograph.” Among the lata 
arrangements are — “ English Spelling and 
Pronunciation,” by Prof. Skeat; "The Bias of 
British Dominion in India,” by Sir Allred 
Lyall; “ A Visit to Mount Athos," by Prof. 
Mahafiy; “ The Shapes of Leaves and Cotyle¬ 
dons,” by Sir John Lubbock ; “ShootingStars, 
by Sir R. S. Ball; “ Mitbridates and m 
Scorpion,” by Prof. Bay Lankester; •’ The 
Science of Animal Locomotion in its Relation to 
Design in Art,” by Mr. Eadweard Muybridge; 
“ Lustre Decoration in Ceramic Art,” by Mr. 
Henry Wallis; “ Mediaeval Commerce/ by 
the Dean of Winchester; and four lectures on 
“ The Beginnings of Modem Europe,” by 
Canon Benham. The Christmas course for 
juveniles will be given by Mr. O. V. Boys, his 
subject being “ Soap Bubbles and the Forces 
1 which mould them ” ; while Mr. Aubrey J- 
Spencer will deliver two Travers lectures on 
“ The Law of Buying and Selling ” and 11 The 
Law affecting Passengers by Railway.” 

Owing to a severe attack of cold Prof. 
Anthony Salmond will not be able as arranged 
to give his lecture on “ The Ottoman Empire 
at the Ethical Society. Mr. Sidney Whitman, 
however, has kindly consented to Bn exchange 
of dates, and will deliver his lecture on “ Ger¬ 
many ” on November 10; Prof. Salmond’s leo- 
ture will be given on December 22. 

Pbof. Dewab has presented io the Boyd 
Institution a portrait of the late Henry Pollock. 

The eighteenth Fascicule of the Archive! 
Historiques die la Gascogne is the first psrt o 
“ Le Livre des Syndics d.es Etats de Bdarn, ny 
M. Leon Cadier. It forms a kind of oomple- 
ment to the “Etats de Bearn," by the same 
author. The documents here given, dealing 
chiefly with finance, range from October, Hoo> 
to October, 1504, and are preceded by an excel¬ 
lent historical introduction. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The December issue of East and West is to be 
a special double number. The editors have 
wisely trusted to short complete stories rather 
than to the first instalments of new serials, or 
even to mixed articles. There will, however, 
be short poems by Miss Katharine Tynan and 
Mr. William Sharp. The stories will be from 
the pens of the Bev. S. Baring-Gould, Mr. 
George Manville Fenn, Mrs. Katharine S. 
Macquoid, Miss Helen Mathers, Mr. Bichard 
Dowling, Mr. F. M. Allen, and Miss Annie 
Armitt. We may take this oooasion to notioe 
the greatly improved type and paper of what 
now promises to be a popular magazine. 

Mb. Walter Besant, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. W. Clark Bussell, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
Miss Sarah Tytler, and other well-known 
writers will contribute to the forthcoming 
volume of Wit and Wisdom. A facsimile letter 
from Lord Tennyson will appear in the issue 
of November 9. 

An historical and archaeological article by 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, entitled “ Bubastis,” 
will appear in the January number of the 
Century Magazine. The article will be pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with engravings after photo¬ 
graphs by M. Naville, Count Biamo d’Hulst, 
ana the Bev. W. Macgregor. 

A novel by Mr. W. E. Norris, entitled 
“ Mother and Son,” will be commenced in the 
January number of Murray's Magazine. 

A NEW Christmas anthem, composed by Mr. 
J. Barnby, will appear in the Musical Times for 
December. A new departure has been made in 
the composition, and a novelty of treatment 
has been aimed at in the introduction of the 
words of a well-known Christmas carol. 

The principal feature of “ Christmas 
Arrows,” the extra Christmas number of the 
Quiver, is a one-volume story by L. T. Meade, 
entitled “ Frances Keane’s Fortune ”; and, 
in addition, there will be contributions by the 
Bev. P. B. Power, the Bev. W. Landels, the 
Bev. F. Langbridge, Buth Mitchell, &c. 

Messes. Eglinciton & Co. announce a new 
monthly, to be called the Brighton and County 
Magazine, edited by Mr. Clifton Bingham. 
Among its special features will be a photo¬ 
graphic portrait of some local personage in 
each number, and a serial story by Miss 
Florence Warden is also promised. 

The Playgoer (H. Vickers) will henceforward 
be published weekly, instead of monthly. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We understand that the delegates of the com¬ 
mon university fund at Oxford have appointed 
Mr. W. B. Morfill to a readership in the 
Slavonic languages, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions which require the assent of the council. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein has resigned the 
directorship of the Fi’zwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. Candidates for the vacant appoint¬ 
ment must send their names to the vice-ohan- 
cellor by Thursday, November 21. 

We are glad to hear from Oxford that Prof. 
Freeman’s health is so far improved that he 
hopes to be able to begin to-day (Saturday) his 
course of lectures on “The Bayeux Tapestry.” 
He also announces a public lecture for next 
Thursday on “ The Centenaries of 1889.” The 
subject of Mr. F. T. Palgrave’s lectures, as 
professor of poetry, on Friday of this week was 
“ The Benaissanoe Influence over English 
Poetry.” The Bev. J. Legge, professor of 
Chinese, announces two public lectures on 
“ Taoism, L&o-tsze, and Cbang-teze.” Dr. 
Edwin Hatch, reader in ecclesiastical history, 
has been compelled by illness to postpone his 
lectures. 


We understand that Mr. John Pulley love— 
whose drawings of Oxford were so successful 
with the amateur when they were exhibited at 
the Fine Arts Society, about a year ago—has 
recently returned from a sojourn at Cam¬ 
bridge, and is now finishing a series of draw¬ 
ings of that university town. These, too, will 
be exhibited at the Fine Art Society, probably 
in the month of January; and with them, 
very likely, certain drawings of the Biviera 
which Mr. Fulleylove made last spring. 

The new professors of musio at both Oxford 
and Cambridge have inaugurated their office 
with important reforms. At Oxford, besides a 
course of lectures by the ohoragus, Sir John 
Stainer has enlisted the oo-operation of seven 
other residents to give regular instruction in 
analysis, composition, counterpoint, harmony, 
accoustics, and pianoforte and organ playing. 
At Cambridge, Prof. Villiers Stanford has re¬ 
ceived a special grant of £50 for the illustration 
of his lectures upon classical orchestral works, 
upon the condition that members of the uni¬ 
versity be admitted free to the rehearsals of 
these orchestral performances. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge have during 
the past week been signifying their apprecia¬ 
tion of the position which some of their alumni 
have won in the outer world. At Oxford, 
Merton College has elected Prof. Mandell 
Creighton (now of Cambridge) and Mr. Andrew 
Lang to honorary fellowships ; while St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has conferred the like 
distinction upon Mr. Leonard H. Courtney. 

A selection from the objects found by Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie in the Fayum last 
winter has been presented to the anthropo¬ 
logical department of the Oxford Museum. 

The Oxford Magazine tor November 6 con¬ 
tains a sonnet written by Prof. J. 8. Blackie on 
the inauguration of Mansfield College, at which 
he was present. 

Messrs. Seeley have issued cheap editions 
of those two sister volumes, which we are 
surprised to find are now both about ten years 
old— Oxford, by Mr. Andrew Lang; and Cam¬ 
bridge, by Mr. J. W. Clark—with reduced 
copies of the illustrations by MM. Debaines 
and H. Toussaint. They do not, of oourse, 
possess the charm of the original folios, with 
their carefully printed etchings; but at least 
the letterpress preserves the graceful touches 
and literary anecdotes of the one author, and 

I the unrivalled architectural learning of the 
other. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE WANING YEAR. 

With faded leaves her path was strown— 
Gold of the elm and btechen red: 

She wander’d—she was all aloue — 

The summer and her hopes were dead. 
She murmur'd—for her pulse beat low, 

“ Oh, we were glad in spring-time here ! 
Who would have thought it ended so ? ” 

She murmur'd . . . and let fall a tear. 

“ The air is full of voices faint; 

The rain ia cold and dim the day; 

No ear gives heed to my complaiut— 

’Tis time I were away ! ” 

George Douglas. 


OBITUARY. 

W. L. SAHGANT. 

Mr. William Lucas Sargant, who was 
bom at Birmingham on October 2, 1809, and 
died there on November 2, 1889, made some 
notable contributions to the literature of 
political economy. Most of these appeared 
while he was still immersed in the cares of 
business, but since 1879 he had devoted himself 


entirely to the study of economic science. His 
books are Science of Social Opulence (1856), 
Economy of the Working Classes (1857), Social 
Innovators and their Schemes (1858), Robert Owen 
and his Social Philosophy (1860), Essays by a 
Birmingham Manufacturer (vols. i. and iL, 
1869; vols. iii. and iv., 1872), and Inductive 
Political Economy (1887). Besides these sub¬ 
stantial volumes he published various papers 
and pamphlets. His general method of dis¬ 
cussing principles, not in the abstract but in their 
relation to actual problems of social life, gives 
to his dissertations a reality and practical air 
sometimes absent from such exercises. One of 
the best of his essays was that on “ The New 
Aoademy,” in which he suggests the crea¬ 
tion of an order of merit for literature and 
philsophy. Suoh projects are always pooh- 
poohed by those who would stand aghast at a 
suggestion to abolish suoh external marks of 
consideration for other and, perhaps, less im¬ 
portant departments of human endeavour. 

Mr. Sargant took his share in the public life 
of Birmingham, and was the chairman of the 
first School Board, whioh, owing to the opera¬ 
tion of the cumulative vote, did not represent 
the views of the majority of the inhabitants. 
Mr. Sargant’s pamphlet, School Boards and the 
Irreconcilibles, offended both the majority and 
the minority. On the election of the second 
Board Mr. Chamberlain—not then so widely 
known to fame—became its chairman. 

The general characteristics of Mr. Sargant’s 
work are dearness of style and thought, abun¬ 
dance of illustration, accuracy of reference, and 
a candid seeking after truth, 
i W. E. A. Axon. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The November (number of the Expositor opens 
serenely enough with a masterly biographic 
sketch of the apostle John, from a conservative 
point of view, by Prof. Milligan. The next 
artide carries us into the thick of a great con¬ 
troversy, which, as we now dearly see, is being 
carried on by untrained as well as trained 
critics. Among the former we must regretfully 
dass the author of the artide headed “Well- 
hausen’s History of Israel”—Dean Chadwick 
of Armagh. He tells us, indeed, that he writes, 
not for “the professional students of an 
abstruse and reeondite srienoe,” but for those 
who, like himsdf, have been startled by being 
told, ex cathedra, that they must exchange the 
traditional view of the composition of the Old 
Testament for that whioh is summed up in 
Wellhausen’s History. But it is dear that the 
progress of a critical controversy is not un¬ 
affected by the attitude of the majority of the 
educated class. If the trained experts oannot 
make their leading results intelligible to ordi¬ 
nary men, it seems hardly worth while to carry 
on the thankless work of the critic; and so 
Dean Chadwick mutt be said to make a con¬ 
tribution to the Pentateuch controversy. The 
misfortune is that he reads Wellhausen, as he 
apparently once read Ewald, without any know¬ 
ledge of the history of critidsin, regarding it as 
an independent work, the manifesto of the so 
called critical sohool. He imagines that in 
controverting Wellhausen he is dealing a blow to 
“ the new doctrine,” as if Wellhausen were 
unrelated to other contemporary critics, and as 
if he had no roots in the past, and even in 
Ewaldianism itself. His own tone of mind is 
fundamentally theological. He is “ honestly 
convinced, upon solid grounds, of the miraculous 

I ' origin of Christianity ”; and so he takes for 
granted that a member of the newer critical 
school must, in consistency, be hostile to the 
supernatural: 

“By attributing Deuteronomy to the time of 
Isaiah, and the Law to the return from exile, a 
number of prophecies are converted into ex post 
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facto vents iloquiams, and one can waive aside 
easily enough the theophaniee and interferences 
of Deity." 

If such a truly genial writer can be impelled to 
write thus, what is to be expected of less 
refined controversialists ? Mr. G. A. Smith 
strikes another keynote in his survey of reoent 
works on the Old Testament. He at least is 
devout; and it is. perhaps, only the trained 
critic who will notice in him the desire to be 
as conservative as justice to facts will allow. 
To the writer previously mentioned, however, he 
must seem a poor inconsistent creature. He is 
very gentle in his treatment of Orelli’s Isaiah ; 
and perhaps rightly so. Suoh a very timid 
writer may Buit the critic of Wellhausen better 
than the less conservative Delitzsoh. Mr. 
Smith’s notioe of Baudissin’s History of Priest¬ 
hood is very oareful. Canon Gheyne giyes an 
exegesis of Psalm lxxxvii., which, side by side 
with Dean Chadwick’s artiole, strikes us as too 
anxiously considerate towards those who grudge 
making the least real oonoession. From the late 
W. H. Simcox we have a short, but helpful and 
appreciative,' article on Dr. Hatch’s Essays in 
Biblical Oreek. M. Godet discusses Mr. Plum¬ 
mer’s bright illustration of the composition 
of the Synoptic Gospels from the old English 
ohronides. 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift for November is, 
perhaps, strongest in its reviews and notices of 
books. Dr. Euenen, for instance, notices a 
work on the sources of the Pentateuoh, by M. 
Westphal, which might have led Dean Chad¬ 
wick to question on historical grounds the 
soundness of his estimate of “the new doc¬ 
trine also, a useful handbook on the Canon 
by Dr. Wildeboer, a representative of pro¬ 
gressive orthodoxy ; and several new parts of 
the new German orthodox oommentary on the 
Old Testament, edited by Straok. English and 
Frenoh hooks are not neglected. Among the 
former. Forbes’s studies on the Book of Psalms 
are unfavourably notioed. The German re¬ 
viewer, to whom we referred lately, was at 
least more tender to the venerable author. 
Gheyne’s Jeremiah is not disdained on the 
ground of its imaginative tinge and its con¬ 
stant realisation of the difficulties of the 
orthodox reader. Henan’s Histoire d'Israel, 
however, is strongly condemned for letting the 
imagination run riot, to the injury of sound 
criticism. Its brilliance, however, is fully 
reoognised. The reoent attempt of M. Yemes 
to revolutionise Old Testament criticism by 
adopting the “ most modern ” dates possible is 
declared a failure, as involving not merely 
improbabilities, but absurdities. Prof. Tiele 
reviews at length De la Saussaye’s Lthrbuch der 
Beligionsgeschichte (vol. ii.); the section on 
Bo man religion is specially eulogised. Dr. 
Meyboom returns to the subject of the Canon 
of Maroion; and Dr. Oort answers the question. 
Has religion a value apart from morality ? 
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CORRESPONDENOE. 

THE LAST DAYS OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 


II. 

Oxford: Oct. 60 ,1889. 

In addition to the modem vocabulary em¬ 
ployed in Clough’s narrative, and the suspicious 
nature of the statements contained in it, there 
is also a third proof of its fraudulent character. 
The author of the narrative had before his 
eyes, when he wrote, the account of Hampden’s 
death and character whioh is given in the 
seventh book of Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion, first published in 1703. Sometimes 
he simply paraphrases Clarendon, sometimes he 
develops a hint supplied by Clarendon, some-* 
times he adopts Clarendon’s errors: 


( 1 ) 


“Hampden,” says Clarendon, “ Mug himulf a 
colonel of foot, put himself amongst those horse, as 
a volunteer, who were first ready ” [Rtbellion, vii. 


“ Master Hambden volunteered hie eereice with the 
horse, albeit he had a colonelci* in a regiment of foot ” 
(Olough). 

( 2 ) 

“ The eyes of all men were fixed on him as their 
patriae pater ” (Clarendon, Rebellion, vii. 82J. 


“ He wot bye all looked up to as the deliverer of his 
Oountrie” (Oloogb) 


(3) 


“ In his entrance into the world he indulged to 
himself all the license in sports and exercises 


and company which was used by men of the 
most jolly conversation ’’ (Clarendon, Seielli m 
vii. 82). 

“In his young dayes he had entered too largely 
into the vaine pastimes of the world ” (Oloogb). 

In these three passages the author of the 
narrative oopied Clarendon, making only a 
small change in his phraseology. The use of 
the phrases “ enter into” and "look up to,” 
the use of the words “volunteer” aod 
“ ooloneloy,” were all suggested by Clarendon. 
The very alterations made to disguise the theft 
betray the fraud. It is also worth observing 
that Clarendon is the only oontemporsry author 
who mentions the licence of Hampden’s early 
life. 1 

(4) 

“ Being shot into the shoulder with a braoe of 
bullets, which brake the bone ” (Clarendon, 
Rebellion, vit. 80). 

“ He received two combine shott in Us anas, 
which brake the bone ’’ (Clough). 

( 5 ) 

“ Within three weeks after died with extraordinary 
pain” (Clarendon, Rebellion, vii. 80). 

“After having with more than humane for titude 
indured most cruel angntah tor the space of fifteen 
days ” (Olough). 

The author of the narrative adopts 
Clarendon's statement as to the greatness of 
Hampden’s sufferings and his error as to 
the length of those sufferings. To give an sir 
of acouraoy and verisimilitude to bis story, he 
converts the indefinite “ within three weeks" 
into the definite “fifteen days,” just as he 
altered, for the same reasoo, the vaguer "braoe 
of bullets ” into the more specific “ two cam- 
bine shott.” 

Clarendon thus describes the expedition 
which led to the fight at Ohalgrove Field: 

_( 6 )_ 

*' They [Prince Rupert and Ool. Urry] went ontof 
the ports of Oxford in the eveningupon Saturday, 
and marched beyond all the quarters as far si 
Wickham, and fell in there at the farther end of 
the town towards London ” ( Rebellion, vii. 78). 

“Prince Rupert, perswaded thereunto by one 
TJrrie, a Scottish man and malignant renegsdo, 
haring, under the oovertt of darkness, fallea 
upon our defenceless Quarters at Wickenham" 
(Olough). 

Clarendon here makes a second error, and 
the author of the narrative again oopies it 
Prinoe Rupert, in the inroad which led to 
Chalgrove fight, did not penetrate as far is 
Wycombe. Postoombe and Ghinnor were the 
extreme points reached. This is proved by tbs 
authorised account published at Oxford in 
1643, whioh also explains the source of 
Clarendon’s errors. It is entitled: 

“ His Highneese Prince Rupert’s late beating nj 
the Rebels Quarters at Postoomb end Ohinnet in 
Oxfordshire. And his Victory in Chalgrove FieM 
on Sunday morning, June 18, 1643. Whereunto 
i* added Sir John Unio’s expedition to West- 
Wickham the Sunday alter : Jane 25,1613.” 

Clarendon confuses the expedition of J® 8 
18 with the expedition of June 25, and so puts 
Wycombe instead of Chinnor. His mistake 
was not nnnatural; for, though book vii. of tbs 
Hietory of the Rebellion was begun October 18, 
1647, and ended March 8,1648, the particular 
sections (75-79) containing the aooount of 
ChalgroTe are an insertion from a part of the 
“ Life ” of himself written in 1669. Writing 
twenty-six years after the events described, « 
was easy to make such a mistake. On the other 
hand, if the author of Clough’s narrative hid 
been on the spot (as he says he wta) 
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written his account in the same years (as he 
says he did), he could never have confused the 
attack on Ghinnor—whioh led to Hampden's 
death—with the attack on West Wycombe, 
which took place on the day of his funeral. 

In conclusion, one criticism with respect to 
the prayer wbi h the author of the narrative 
jmts into Hampden’s mouth. He represents 
him as praying: “O Lord, save my bleeding 
cmntrie. . . O Lord, save my oountrie!” 

These words are, no doubt, in keeping with 
Hampden’s character; but they are also 
suspiciously like the last words actually uttered 
by Pitt, who died just nine years before the 
narrative was published. According to Lord 
htaiiliope, Pitt’s last words were: “Oh, my 
country ! How I leave my country! ” Eose 
gives them as: “My country! Oh, my 
country ! ” and the Annual Register for the 
year observes: “ His last words are said to have 
been, ‘ O, my country ! ’ ” (Stanhope, Life of 
Pitt, Hi. 391, ed. 1879; Eose, Diary, ii. 233 ; 
Annual Register, 1806, p. 883). I am inclined 
to believe that Pitt’s last words suggested 
Hampden’s last words, 

0. H. Firth. 


THE COLLECrriO CAYONUM HIBERYENSIS. 

Yougbal: October SI, 1889. 

In the Academy of September 28 <t> asks me 
what is known of Cummian of the Penitential 
which puts it out of the question to identify 
him with Cueuimne of the colophibn in the 
Codex Sangermanensis. I answer: nothing, so 
far as his personal history is concerned. But 
the Penitential contains more than enough to 
have saved Mr. Bradshaw from laying down 
his ninth proposition. 

Take, for instance, the following parallel¬ 
isms: 


(A.) 


TSS3D0RUS, CAP. D1CH1B. 

0. 23. Porci qui san- 
gninem guatantea teti- 
gerint, manducentur. 
Bed qul cadavers mor- 
tuorum lacerantes man- 
dacent, carnes eorum 
son licet comedere, 
usque quo macerentur. 

0. 22. Equum non 
piohlbent, tamen con- 
suetudo eat non come¬ 
dere. 

0. 19. Graeci camem 
mortictnam non dant 
porcia aruts, pelles antem 
eorum ad oalciamentum, 
et lana et cornua licent 
■odpi, ged non in 
sanctum allquid. 

0. 20. Tamen, si casu 
pord comederint camem 
mortlcinorum aut san- 
gninem hominis, non 
abidendos credimus, neo 
galllnas equali modo. 

0. 21, Animalia, quae 
a lupls vel canibus con- 
aummantur, non sunt 
comedenda nisi porcia et 
canibus ; neo cervus aut 
eaprus, si mortui in¬ 
vent! sunt. Pisces autem 
licent, quia alterius 
naturae sunt. 

0. 168. Ares et ani- 
urnlia cetera, eiinretlbus 
strangulentur, non sunt 
eomedenda; similiter ab 
■cdpitre mortua. Apos¬ 
tolus etiam ait: Simili¬ 
ter abstinete vos a auffo- 
cito sacgulue et ab 
idololatria (Act. it. 29). 


COLL. CAlf. RIB", LIV. 

12. Theodoras ait: Porci 
qui sanguinem guatantea 
tetigeriat, manducentur. 
Bed si cadavera mortu- 
orutn lacerantes mandu- 
cent, camea eorum non 
ltoet comedi, usquequo 
macerentur. 

0. 13. Theodoras, Spit- 
caput: Equum non pro- 
hibent, tamen consnetudo 
non eat comedi. 

0. 14. Theodoras, Spit 
ooput, dint: Greci car' 
nem morticinam non 
dant porcis snis, pelles 
vero mortlcinorum ad 
calciamenta licet accipi 
sed non iu sanctum ali 
quid. Si porci come 
dant camem mortici- 
noram aut eauguinem 
hominis, nou abiciendos 
credimus, nec gahinas 
equali modo. 

Animalia, quae a lupis 
sive canibus coneu 
mantur, non comedenda 
nisi porcis proiciantnr et 
canibus; nec cervus nec 
caper, at mortui invent i 
fuerlnt. Pisces licent, 
quia alterius naturae 
sunt. 

Avea et animalia cetera, 
si in retibus strangulen 
tur,non sunt comedendp 
Paul us enim ait: Absti 
nets vos a sufEocato san 
guine et ab idulatria 
similiter ab aocipitre 
morti&canda. 


(B.) 

POBWrr. THBOD. LIB. 2, XI. 

1. Animalia, quae a 
lupis seu canibus lacer- 
antur, non sunt como- 
denda, nisi forte ab 
homine adhuc viva occi- 
dentur, ted porcis et 
canibus dentur; nec 
cervus nec espra, si mor¬ 
tui invent! fuerint. 

2. Aves vero et ani¬ 
malia cetera, si in reti¬ 
bus stranguiantur, non 
sunt comedenda homini- 
bus, nec si accipiter 
oppresserit, si mortua 
iuveniontur, quia iv. 
capitnla Actuum Apoa- 
tolorum praecipiunt ab- 
stinere a fomicatione, a 
sanguine et snffocato et 
idolatria (xv. 29). 

3. Pisces autem licet 
comedere, quia alterius 
naturae sunt. 

4 Equum non pro- 
hibent, tamen consue- 
tado nou est comedere. 

5. Leporem licet co¬ 
medere et bonus est 
pro desinteria, et fel eius 
mUcendum est cum pi¬ 
pers pro dolore. 

6. Apes, si occidunt 
hominem, ipsi quoque 
occidi debentfe jtinanter, 
mel tamen manducetur. 

7. Si casu porci come- 
dunt camem morticin- 
orum aut eanguinem 
hominis, non abiciendos 
credimus ueo galllnas; 
ergo porci, qui saugui- 
nem hominis gustant, 
manducentur. 

8. Sed qui cadavera 
mortuorum lacerantes 
manducaverunt, camem 
eorum manduoare non 
licet, usque dam mace¬ 
rentur et post anni cir- 
culum. 


FOBHIT. COM. I. 

20. Animalia, quae a 
lupis seu canibus lacer- 
antur, non sunt come¬ 
denda, nisi forte ab 
hominibus adhuc viva 
occidantur prim, sed 
porcis et canibus dentur; 
nec cervus nec capra, si 
mortui inventi fuerint. 

21. Aves vero et ani¬ 
malia ceteri, si in resi- 
bus stranguiantur, non 
sunt comedenda homini- 
bus, nec si accipiter 
oppresselit, si mortui 
iuv.niuutur, quia iv. 
capitula Aotus Aposto- 
lorum precipiunt ab- 
stinere a fomicatione et 
sanguine et suffocato et 
idolatria. 

22. Pisces licet come¬ 
dere, quia alterius na¬ 
turae sunt. 

23. Equum non pro¬ 
bibet, tamen consnetudo 
non net. 

24. Leporem licet co¬ 
medere. 


25. Apes vero, el occi- 
duut hominem, ipai quo- 
queoocidi [debeut].- sti- 
nanter; mel tamen man¬ 
ducetur. 

26. Hi ciau porci vel 
gallicae sangutnem ho¬ 
minis comedunt, non 
abiciendos credimus, sed 
msnducandos. 


liom aruspicem interrogaverit (lit. an., Pew. Cam. 
vii. 3], per singula crimina annum penltentiae 
sgat, et, illo impleto, cumtestibuspostearesolvetur 
a saccrdote. 

With respect to d>’s second qu' ry, the entry 
in question is an example ot a bilingualism 
very characteristic of Irish MSS. Au oiler 
instance, beginning in Latin aud ending in the 
native speech, is found at the end of the 
Gospel of St. Johu, on the last folio of the Book 
of Diintna, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Finit. Amen. Duuiua, mace Nat hi [0. son of 
N.]. This is followed by an Irish quatrain 
asking for lenient criticism and a heavenly 
abode in reward of his labour. 

A third and notable colophon of the kind is 
the acrostic (in the haud of the annalist) at the 
end of the Chronicle of Marianus Sootus (Cod. 
Pal. Yat., no. 830, foi. 165 b). It is of 
grammatical interest, as exhibiting the Old 
Irish pronominal infixation: 

“ Multum ob excerptos legtmus bsrbirioos 
Eeges iustificandos gestaque turbida ege&oa. 
Collige litteram anteriorem, uolvito summam, 
Existat numeratus author. Iatra require : 
Eectus omnrs me tulit in novum ordinem Uadis.'* 

The book is represented addressing the reader. 
Complying with the instructions, we obtain 
Mott Brigte, clusenair, romtinol —“ The devotee 
of [St.) Brigit, the incluse, collected me ” 

B. MacCarthy. 


27. Bed qui cadavera 
mortuorum lacerantes 
manducaverint, camem 
eorum manducare non 
licet, usque dum mace¬ 
rentur et post anni dr 
culum. 


How, with these and similar data before him, 
Mr. Bradshaw, of all men, could propound 
(Prop, ix , p. lxxii.) that the “ compiler of the 
llibernensis may, without any strain either of 
language or of evidence, be looked upon as 
possibly identical with the Cummeanus abbas in 
Scotia ortus ” of the Penitential, is surely 
strange. 

Equally strange is it how evidence like the 
following escaped his attention. The Peniten¬ 
tial is a loosely classified collection of enact¬ 
ments drawn from various (probably all 
available) sources and not always in agreement. 
The oompiler professes to speak secundum pri- 
orum patrum definitiones. Among these we 
have the decision adopted by Theodore from 
the libellus Scottorum. Now, admit the Hiber- 
needs to be the work of Cummian. Why, then, 
were the following and other such omitted 
though lying ready to hand P It will not avail 
to plead that they were out of harmony with 
those given in the Penitential; for the figures 
I have endosed in brackets prove that no 
attempt was made to explain or reconcile dis¬ 
crepancies. Amplitude, not selection, was the 
object of the compilation. 

COL. CAW. HIB. XXVin. 

10. Rtberneruis Sieodus dtcil: Games homiddae, 
si toto corde convent fuerint, vii. annorum pent- 
tentiam districts sub regula monasterii peniteant 
[vii., an.. Pea. Oum. vi. 5, 14; iii. an., ib. 16 ; v. 
an., ib. 17). 

Patrioius: Qul occiderit, aut fomicationem 
face!it [iii. an., Pen. Oum. lit. 27], aut more genti- 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “LICHFIELD.” 

London: Oot,}», 18P9. 

In the Academy of October 30, 1886 (p. 294). 

I attempted to show (1) that the ancient British 
name of L’chfield was Letoceton, the regular 
phonetic antecedent of the early Welsh Luitcoit 
(modem Llwydgoed), “gray wood”; (2) that the 
fair Luitcoit of a Welsh writer of the tenth 
century was Lichfield, not Lincoln, as has 
hitherto been believed on the authority of 
Henry of Huntingdon and Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth ; and (3) that the first part of the name 
Lycddfeltb, Lichfield, is a corruption of 
Luitcoit, or some form intermediate between 
that and Letociton. The third proposition 
will, I think, be generally admitted if the other 
two are considered to be proved. Although I 
regarded the identity of Cair Luitoo t and 
Lichfield as certain ou philological grounds, I 
was not until recently aware that it had any 
documentary support. 

I am indebted to Mr. Egcrtou Phillimore for 
two pieces of evidence which seem to plaoe the 
matter beyond question. One of these is the 
poem “Marwnad Cynddylan,” printed in the 
Myvyrian Archaeology, whioh, though, of 
course, not the production of its pretended 
author—Meigant—in the seventh oentury, seems 
to be of considerable antiquity. The poem 
mentions Caer Lwydgoed iu connexion with 
the Eiver Tern, and as the locality of one of 
the battles of the Powialand chiefs with the 
English. The other piece of evidence is the 
following passage from a MS. at Cardiff, a 
transcript of one of the lost Hengwrt MSS: 

“ Keada, o Eedynvre, m. Oadawl, Ilwy t koet.” 

This passage states that “Keada,” t.e. St. 
Oeadda or Uhad—the famous bishop of Lich¬ 
field, to whom the church of Redynvre (Fam- 
don) was dedicated—was the son of Cadawl of 
Llwydgoed. Although it is, apparently, the 
father of Chad, not tae saint himself, who is 
here connected with Lichfield, it is probable 
from the other evidence that the statement is 
based on the fact that St. Chad was known to 
have had something to do with the episcopal 
oity. A modernised and blundered version of 
the passage is printed in the Myvyrian Archae¬ 
ology (ed. 1801, vol. ii., p. 52), where the names 
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are given as Siat (a phonetic rendering of the 
Modern-English Chad), Cad/an, and Llwycoed. 

Another instance of the occurrence of the 
name “ Luitcoit ” has been pointed out to me 
by Mr. Phillimore. It contributes no fresh 
evidence towards the identification of the 
place; but it has tempted me to make some con¬ 
fessedly hazardous conjectures, which I will here 
set out with the view of drawing attention to 
a problem that is certainly of considerable 
interest. The M8. Harl. 3859, printed by Mr. 
Phillimore in Cymmrodor (vol. ix., pp. 152-183), 
includes a genealogy of twelve names from 
Iudnerih to Glast, to which is appended the 
following broken sentence: “Unum sunt . 
glastenic . qui uenerunt que uocatur . loyt 
coyt.” Another Harleian MS. (no. 2289) con¬ 
tains a Welsh version of this passage, appar¬ 
ently taken from a more complete text. After 
the genealogy, which is not quite complete, 
come the following words: “ o dbyna glasty- 
neyt a dynaud ogaer o gaer lugthoet ” (read 
luytkoet, and omit the first ogaer). The scribe 
has added a gloss identifying Luytkoet with 
Alolud — an arbitrary guess scarcely worth 
notice. I propose to correot the Latin version 
by the aid of the Welsh, as follows. ‘•Unde 
sunt Glastenic et Dunaut qui venerunt a civitate 
quae vocatur Loytcoyt.” Possibly, however, 
unum sunt may be correct, and the sentence may 
have been meant to say that “ Glastenic ” and 
“ Dunaut ” were the same person. Now, it is 
remarkable that William of Malmesbury, in 
his history of Glastonbury, gives, on the 
authority of “ the ancient books of the Britons,” 
an account of “ Glasteing” (regarded by him 
as the eponymus of Glastonbury) which is 
evidently taken in part from the same ultimate 
source as the passages above cited. Malmes¬ 
bury mentions the twelve persons enumerated 
in the genealogy, but turns them into twelve 
brothers, greatgrandsons of Cunedda. He then 
goes on to say that “Glasteing” travelled in 
pursuit of an eight-legged sow through the 
territories of the Midland Angles, passing a vill 
called Escebtiorne, until he came to Wells, and 
thence by a dirty road called the Sow-way 
( Suqewege) to the place afterwards called 
Glastonbury, where the animal was found 
under an apple-tree. Now the “ Sow-way ” is 
a genuine local name of the neighbourhood, 
and probably the legend of the wonderful sow 
is a real bit of Somerset folklore. Notwith¬ 
standing this, I am inclined to suspect that its 
introduction here is due to the word luytkoyt in 
a Welsh M8. having been misread as s ugewege. 
In a bad MS. an l would easily be mistaken 
for a “long s”; the letters k and w in early 
writing closely resemble each other ; the e, o, 
and t are also very much alike ; and so are the 
y and the g. The name Escebtiorne, I think, 
comes from the “ ancient British book ” ; it 
looks as if it might be escobty ( = modern 
Welsh esgobdy ) “ bishop’s house,” joined to 
some word which followed it in the Welsh MS. 
My notion is that some Glastonbury monk of 
antiquarian tastes, not knowing much Welsh, 
had got hold of a British M8. (in an 
antique handwriting) in which he fancied 
he recognised the name of the founder of 
his city, and the familiar local name Suge- 
wege; and that having worked up the hints 
obtained from his Welsh document with the 
local tradition about the “sow,” he claimed 
for the whole rigmarole the authority of “ the 
British records.” It may be that the “ Glas¬ 
tenic” of the Welsh genealogy is really an 
epithet meaning “ of Glastonbury ” ; but, if 
so, that makes no difference. I owe Welsh 
scholars an apology for meddling, all unskilled, 
in matters belonging to their province; but I 
may plead that I have indicated some problems 
worth investigating, even if I have failed to 
solve them. 

Henry Bradley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

SUNDAY, Nov. JO. 4 pm. South Place Institute: 

_" Germany, I., Polities,” by Mr. Sidney Whitman. 

Monday. Nov. n, 8.80 p m. (Geographical: “ Cyprus,” 
by Sir Robert Blddulph. 

Tubbday, Nov. is, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute : “ A 
Winter Tour in South Africa,” by Sir Frederick 
Youog. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Inaugural Address by 
the President. Sir John Goode; Presentation ot 
Medals and Premiums. 

8 80 p.m. Anthropological Institute : “ The 
Natural Colour of the Skin in oertaln Oriental 
Races,” by Dr. J. Bed-foe; 11 Manners. Customs, 
Religions, and superstitions of South African 

_ Tribes,” by the Rev. James Macdonald. 

Wednesday. Nov, 13, 8 p m. Microscopical. 

Thusbday, Nov. 14.4 pm. Rojal Aoarferuy: “Paint¬ 
ing—Grounds,” by Prof. A. H. Churcb. 

8 p.m. Eiectrtcai Engineers : "The Lighting of 
the Melbourne Centennial International Exhibi¬ 
tion.” by Mr. K. L. Murray. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: Annual Meeting, “ Isos- 
celiau Hexagrams.” by Mr. R. Tucker; “ On Euler's 
0 -funotion," by Mr. H. F. Baker. 

Friday. Nov. 16.5 p m. Physical: “ The Electrification 
due to the Coataor. of Gases and Liquids,” by Mr. 
Enright; “ The Effect of Repeated Heating and 
Cooling of the Electrical Resistance and Tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of Annealed Iron,” by Mr. H. Tom¬ 
linson; "Geometrical Optics,” by Prof. B. P. 
Thompson. 

7.80p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting, 
“ The New Harbour and Breakwater at Boulogne, 
by Mr. 8 . O. Bailey. 


SCIENCE: 

The Flora of Suffolk. By W. M. Hind. 

(Gurney & Jackson.) 

A flat and tolerably uniform eounty, Suffolk 
yet has a flora of very respectable number and 
variety. Its mud-flats and salt-marshes, its 
curious Breck district, and its broads or 
meres, agreeably diversify the landscape, and 
enrich what would otherwise have been the 
tame and monotonous flora of low ground. Its 
entire list comes very near (as we might ex¬ 
pect) to that of Holland. East Anglia, as a 
whole, has 1120 species of plants in common 
with that country. But, if Holland has 
derived from its laud-connexion with the rest 
of the continent many species unknown to 
our island, East Anglia, too, has a good many 
plants to show which are not recorded for 
Holland. Mr. Hind’s modest and painstaking 
work is, so far as we remember, the first 
local flora which has included an account of 
that very ancient record —the geological de¬ 
posits. It appears that, with few exceptions, 
the species “of which remains have come 
down from the great ice age and that which 
succeeded it still survive in the country.” 

The recent publication, by a sub-committee 
of the British A‘soiiation, of a paper on the 
disappearance from North Britain of the rarer 
species of plants naturally leads us to reckon 
up the gains and losses of our flora in the case 
of a single well-searched county. There are 
several gains in Suffolk, actual or probable. 
Anacharis Alsinastrum (which is, in one sense, 
a very doubtful “ gain ”) and Veronica Buz- 
baumii are well established. Ozalis stricta, 
Sentoio squalidus, and Mulgedium tataricum 
may become so. The losses of the county, 
however, outweigh the gains, though they 
are not so heavy as might have been 
feared. Some plants are getting scarce, as 
Myosurut minimus. A much longer list is 
either wholly extinct or is become so rare 
that Mr. Hiad wisely withholds their where¬ 
abouts. In many cases the reason of their 
disappearance is well known; and in a county 
of Bimple physical features, like Suffolk, there 
is less hope of their being re-found than might 
be the case among the mountains of Ireland or 
Scotland. Sisymbrium polyceratium and S. 


trio are probably quite gone. (It is curious 
that so many local floras are now indicating 
the disappearance of the latter, which must 
have been common enough at one time. What 
conditions, which affect it, have been altered?) 
Crambs maritime is now “ believed to be ex¬ 
tinct ” in Suffolk, as in many other places. 
Holosteum umbellatum will not be readily 
found again. Eryngium cimpestre is “now 
lost through the wasting of the cliffs” under 
which it formerly grew. Onaphalium luteo. 
album, Diolis maritime, and Pyrola rotvndifolia 
seem to be extinct. Actinocarpus Duma- 
sonium, Senecio paludosut, and S. palustrii, 
are either lost or very rare—one does not see 
why, as, in spite of draining, there are plenty 
of fens and ditches left. Orobanch ramow 
has ceased to grow; “as hemp is no longer 
grown in the county, its parasite has become 
extinct." 

Franklin T. Richards. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The Bibliographie Basque by Prof. Jnlien 
Vinson, of the Ecole des Langues Orientales, ia 
being printed at Ohalon sur Saone, and will be 
ready in the autumn of 1890. It will form a 
volume of about 500 pages, gr. 8vo, and will 
contain over 600 different notices, marking the 
various editions, abridgments, and translations 
of each work, from 1545 to 1889. Facsimiles 
will be given of the titles of the most onrionj 
books; the number of oopies known of the 
rarest, with the public libraries in which they 
are preserved, will be stated. Under the New 
Testament of Leiqtruague, M. Vinson will print 
some recently discovered particulars on Pierre 
d’Urte, the author of the important Basque 
MSS. in the possession of Lord Macclesfield. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record will contaiu the following 
articles : “ Extract from a Life of the Buddha 
(Chinese P'u yas King),” by the late Prof. 8. 
Beal; “ Further Notes on Early Semitic 

Names,” by W. 8t. Chad Boscawen; "A 
Buddhist Repertory ” (continued), by Prof. 
C. de Harlez; “Ketchup, Katchup, Catsup,” 
by T. de L. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oambbidok Antiquarian 8ocixty. —[Monday, 
October SS.) 

Prop. McK. Her,HSR, president, in the chair. - 
Prof. G. V. Browne showed a oast of a fragment 
of stone about 21 inches by 10, and 9 inches thick, 
with interlacing bands or serpents on its lace ana 
a considerable runic inscription on one of in 
edges. A slight arcading on another edge showed 
that the stone bad lain flat, presumably as a grate- 
cover, with the runes in two horizontal rows along 
the edge at one side. The runes in the upper row 
are 3.} inches high, those in the lower 2J inches. 
It is impossible to say how much beyond the frac¬ 
ture the runes extended. They are very bold and 
deep, and Mr. Browne reads them as follows: 
folcsearserdonbec. . 

. .biddathfotem thelmnn... 
The b in the lower line appears to be a to, but show’ 
clear signs of having been meant for b ; the t in tbc 
same line Mr. Brovrno takes to be cut in mistake 
for a very different rune, r. Taking one of the 
ruhic inscriptions on the sepulchral stones at 
Thornhill, near Dewsbury, as a guide (Gileaith 

araerde... becun.gebiddath thaer aaule), he 

read 

Folcoe ar cordon becun .... 

.... biddathfore ASthelmund (or Mlhelmundt). 

‘ ‘ The people erected a memorial... Pray 
iBthelmund." Prof. Skeat had informed him th« 
Foleas was not known as a plural of Foie ; but Ps>i. 
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Stephens of Copenhagen thought that a was very 
likely, being found among the numerous vowel 
terminations of nenter plurals in Old Northern 
English, folca occurring in the glosses in the Dur¬ 
ham Ritual and the Goepel of St. Matthew. The 
stone was part of the building materials of a little 
church at Upton in Wirral, near Birkenhead, 
taken down in 1887. The church was built on that 
site in 1813, the materials used coming from the 
original church of Overchu ch which was blown 
down about that time. Overchurch is not far from 
West Kirby in Wirral, where there are several 
very curious sculptured stones of early type.—Prof. 
Browno showed a fragment of a sculptured stone 
with an Ogam inscription which had been lent by 
Dr. Alexander Laing of Newburg-on-Tay. It is 
remarkable in having the Ogams cut with the 
greatest care and regularity on a broad band in 
high relief running along the centre of the stone, 
and the Ogams are tied. This makes it probable 
that the stone is comparatively late. The remains 
of raised ornament show that the stone has been 
sculptured with figures of horses, &c. of the bold 
type found on the best of the Pictish stones. In 
an Ogam inscription everything depends on the 
direction in which it is to be read, and the one com¬ 
plete hoof of a horse left on the stone fortunately 
helps to show the direction in this case. There are 
only three letters left. If the Inscription was 
horizontal, they are imn; if vertical, they may 
be im not qmi, probably the latter. The Ogam 
here read as n ot q is inclined at an acute angle to 
the main stem and yet does not run through the 
central line, thus introducing a special difficulty 
and causing some uncertainty. The stone was 
found on one of the most interesting ot the Pictish 
sites, in the church-yard at Abernethy. Mr. 
Browne showed outlined rubbings of the other ot 
the Fifeshire Ogam Inscriptions, which is also on a 
“Pictish” sculptured stone, and the Ogams at 
Newton and Aboyne, the latter reading ruahhtla 
robbait ceanneff maqqoi taluorrh, an inscription 
ipecially interesting from its having so many 
examples of the rare Ogam A. All of these are very 
much ruder than the Abernethy Ogams.—When St. 
Benet's Caurch was restored in 1873-74, a stone 
believed to be the old altar-slab was found in the 
floor of the chancel, in two halves, which were 
afterwards lost eight of. In the course of the 
present summer the organ was being moved, and in 
the floor beneath it a slab of Sussex marble was 
found, 34 in. by 30 in., with two early crosses (pallet) 
and a portion ot a third cross, all flush with the 
surface and marked out by rude incisions, givfng 
the effect of a cross in a circle. One ot the crosses 
is in one comer, another near the other comer on 
the same side, and the portion of a cross is between 
the latter and the edge, where the stone seems to 
have been broken in two. Supposing that tho rest 
of this cross was hidden by cement, Prof. Browne 
suggested as a possible explanation that the usual 
five crosses were in this case in unusual positions, 
being disposed in a straight lino near the front of 
the slab, one in each comer, one in the middle, 
and the other two on either side the central cross 
and near it. But Prof. Middleton had pointed out 
to him that the portion of a cross had apparently 
never been completed, so that it was probable that 
this was the end and not the front edge ot the slab, 
and the unfinished cross had come too near the 
wall or the super-altar and had been replaced by 
one 0 in. further forward. Prof. Westcott had dis¬ 
covered that in the case of one of the crosses the 
spaces between the arms were inlaid with some¬ 
thing of a darker colour, of the character of 
cement. The other no doubt had been similarly 
treated. Mr. Browno believed that the form of the 
cross and the other indications were consistent 
with the idea that this may have been the original 
nutua of the altar in the Romanesque eastwood 
porticos, or rectangular apse, of the church of St. 
Benedict when first built. He mentioned two 
examples he had found in Switzerland last year of 
an arrangement differing from that usually 
noticed in altar-slabs with crosses. At Romain- 
motier, a very large church probably of the 9th 
century, where in 1537 the Bernese committed 
sacrilegious ravages, the images being burned and 
the altars detnehn so that the Prior Tb£odule de 
Ride died of chagrin, one of the old altar-slabs sur¬ 
vived the process and is now used as a communion¬ 
table by the Swiss. It is 6 ft. long and nearly 3 ft. 
broad. The ancient crosses have been carefully 


erased by re-dressing tho marble, except one in 
one comer and another which is central so far as 
the length of the stone is concerned, but only 10} 
inches from the edge. On the very ancient altar- 
slab at Ooire, only two crosses are to be seen, one 
about the middle of each end, the other three 
being covered by the present largo super-altar; an 
interesting evidence that the celebrant formerly 
faced westward and used only the eastward half of 
the altar. The five crosses in these cases were 
placed symmetrically at the comers and centre not 
of the whole slab but of the part actually used. 
Prof. Browne expressed some doubt whether the 
symbolism of tho 11 five wounds” had anything to 
do with the original practice of cutting five crosses 
on altar-slabs In the pontifical of Ecgberht, 
Archbishop of York in Beds's time, the bishop was 
to make a cross with his Auger dipped in the 
hallowed water on the four cornua of the altar. He 
was then to pour oil on the altar, make a cross in 
the middle and at the four cornua, and proceed 
round the walls of the church making crosses with 
his thumb with the chrism. Whatever symbolism 
there was in the one case there would seem to be 
in the other. And the surface of the altar thus 
crossed was not to remain visible. The relics were 
brought, a veil was stretched between the bishop 
and the people, he made a cross within the confttvo 
and at the four comers, put into the confettio three 
portions of the consecrated Host, three pieces of 
Incense, and the relics, and then the tabula was 
laid on the altar, and one cross was made with 
chrism upon the tabula. Thus there is no mention 
of five crosses, even in chrism, on the tabula, which 
is our “ altar-slab.” Tabula* were in early times 
frequently portable and quite small, and in accord¬ 
ance with the artistic spirit and practice of the 
time they were in some cases naturally ornamented 
with a cross, dividing the field into four spaces; 
these spaces might naturally receive the ornament 
of a smaller cross. An examination of the portable 
altar found in St. Oathbert's tomb at Durham (6 
inches by 5}) made it clear that in that case the 
central cross, of the same character as the great 
cross ou the page at the commencement of 8t. 
Matthew in the Liudisfarne Gospels, and as the 
crosses on some of the smallest of the Angliau 
and Irish sepulchral atoms, could not be meaut 
for one of five crosses representing the “flvo 
wounds.” He thought the reason for placing the 
five crosses on the front half of the slab, instead 
of symmetrically on the slab as a whole, was 
perhaps that the crosses marked the points at 
which incense was burned; and that the crosses 
on altar-slabs generally were cognite with the 
dedication crosses on the walls of churches. Prof. 
Middleton read a paper ou “ The House of 
the Yeysy Family, Cambridge.” During the 
recent destruction of some buildings at the corner 
of the Market and Petty Oury remains were 
brought to light of some very beautiful domestic 
work of the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Enough remained to show that a large and very 
handsome house had occupied this angle. In the 
northern wall, which still exists, are four very 
elaborately carved mantel-piecfs, two on the 
ground floor and two (over them) on the first floor. 
On the two lower mantelpieces an interesting 
record is carved, very delicately id soft clunch, of 
the original owner and builder of the house. The 
mantel-piece on the left-hand side has the Arms of 
Henry VIII., France and England quarterly, with 
lion and dragon supporters; and also the arms of 
the Grocers’ Company, of which the owner of the 
house was no doubt a member, between nine 
cloves table. On this mantelpiece and the other 
one on the ground floor are carved tho names, 
initials and monograms of various members of 
this evidently wealthy family of merchant grocers, 
namely K., J., A., and H. Yeysy—the moat 
prominent being the name of K(athetine) Veysy. 
Tho Cambridge Visitation of 1619 (about a 
century later than the date of this house) mentions 
Henry Yescy of Cambridge, who had a son named 
John, who married Katherine Thurinadgo. Their 
son, Henry Vescy of Islam in this county, married 
Ursula Harvey; they had issue, seven children. 
Henry Vescy was living in 1619. In general 
design these mantelpieces are of the usual Per¬ 
pendicular typo : their carving is exceptionally 
elaborate and minute in detail, worked with almost 
gem-like delicacy. In point of style they mark 
the transition from pure Gothio to Renaissance 


forms, which took place in England during the 
early years of tho sixteenth century. The mantel¬ 
piece with the coats ot arms has a richly-designed 
frieze with a conventional pattern of floreated 
scroll-work, showing a strong Italian influence 
like that wonderful chapel at the east end of the 
south choir aisle of Ely Cathedral, which was 
built by Bishop West soon after the year 1515; 
probably about tho same date as the Yeysy s’ 
house. Tho others are purely Gothic in style, 
with the characteristic ornaments and details of 
the previous century. Tho carving of the cresting 
or “ brattishing ” over the mantels, the paterae 
aud the letters, are all of exceptional delicacy and 
beauty. Oao lower and oae upper mantelpiece 
have been enriched with a band of very graceful 
tracery io square panels. None of tho four have 
any projecting shelf, bat are built flush with the 
face of tho chimney-breast. On the outside, the 
wail in which theso mantelpieces stand is visible 
from a narrow alley. It is a very beautifnl example 
of mediaeval brickwork,with three two-light Gothic 
windows of clunch, still fairly well preserved, 
though blocked up by modern brickwork. The 
upper part of the two chimney-breasts projects 
about nine inches, to give room for the lower 
flues to pass behind the upper mantelpieces. 
This projection is supported in both cases ou 
a row of little Gothio machicolations with cusped 
arches moulded in terra-cotta springing from 
moulded corbels, very graceful in effect. As far 
as one can make out the general plan of this noble 
specimen of domestio architecture tho house had a 
frontage both on the Market and the Petty Gary. 
The two lower mantelpieces belong to one large 
hall, which upstairs was divided by an oak parti¬ 
tion into two rooms. The existing brick wall 
formed the north side of this hall; its southern 
side, which was built of oak, faced on to a small 
internal court. Some other handsome mantel¬ 
pieces, which are now destroyed, belonged to the 
rooms iu the southern wing, which had its frontage 
on the Petty Cury. The mouldings of the great 
oak flior-beams and joists are very elaborate aud 
well designed. The whole of these interesting 
remains are a valuable piece of evidence with 
regard to the municipal life of Cambridge in 
mediaeval times, and it is sincerely to be wished 
that they may be preserved in titu lot the benefit 
of futuro Btudenta of Cambridge history. 


FINE ART. 

THE ART CONGRESS AT EDINBURGH. 
The proceedings of the second congress of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Art and its Application to Industry were 
opened in Edinburgh on Sunday, October 27, 
by a service in St. Giles’s Cathedral, when an 
eloquent sermon — dealing with the fanction 
of art and the mission of the artist — was 
preached by Prof. Flint. Of the meetings 
that followed, those devoted to presidential 
addresses were hold in the Queen-street Hall ; 
while the individual sections met in the upper 
rooms of the new Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, where a large hall on the ground floor 
was arranged as a museum, displaying casts and 
examples of fresco-paiutiug, wood-carving, 
enamel, metal-work, &o., suitable for the use of 
schools and classes of industrial art. 

On Monday evening, October 28, the Marquis 
of Lome delivered his address as president of 
the Congress, giving a brief account of some 
of the more important work done at the first 
meetings of tho Association, held in Liverpool 
last year; urging the necessity of government 
and municipal patronage of art; and referring 
to some needed reforms in the architecture of 
Edinburgh—pleading, in particular, for the 
more liberal introduction of colour into British 
architecture, and for the revival of the orna¬ 
mental work in plaster, of which many old 
Scottish mansions show exquisite examples. 

In the section of Paiutiug, the presidential 
address was delivered on Tuesday, October 29, 
by Mr. Briton Riviere, who dwelt mainly 
upon the relations between the technical 
worker and the ateohnio public whom he 
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addresses, and upon the different points of 
view from which each regard art—the former 
naturally tending to make manner, the latter 
matter, the first consideration—the one asking 
" Hmo is the picture painted ?” the other asking 
“ What does the picture mean ?” The lecturer ex¬ 
pressed considerable sympathy with the popular 
■dew of the case, concluding that " the idea, the 
uiitive, the mental force and intention of the 
artist, and his idiosyncracy, must be inter¬ 
woven with and override the mere expression or 
language in any work that will live.” A paper 
forwarded by Mr. G. P. Watts — dealing 
with ‘‘The National Encouragement of Art”— 
was then read; and Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
and Mr. J. C. Horsley, in paperB which 
followed, attacked the South Kensington 
system of art instruction. In the view of Mr. 
Hodgson, that system had failed to produce 
capable designers and to improve oar art 
manufactures, greatly because it is “ a cast- 
iron ” type of instruction, which takes no 
account of local manufacturing requirements; 
and he recommended a policy of decentralisa¬ 
tion, and the establishment of local art schools 
adap'ed to the special needs of carpet-weaving, 
metal-workiog, silk-weaving, and the other 
local industries. In the course of his paper, 
Mr. Horsley took occasion to animadvert— 
with his accustomed emphasis when dealing 
with the subject—upon mixed classes of 
students and the study of the nude; and his 
remarks provoked a spirited discussion—Dr. 
J. F,.rb* s White (of Aberdeen) and M'ss 
Barton (a member of the Edinburgh School 
Board) dissenting from the views which the 
speaker bad expressed. 

In the section of Sculpture, Mr E Ouslow 
Ford delivered the presidential address, 
urging the necessity for Btate encourage¬ 
ment of art and for the appointment of 
a Minister for the Fine Arts ; and advocating 
the formation of a publishing company for the 
dissemination of the wo ks of sculptors at 
moderate prices in the form of bronzes, 
&0., iu the manner adopted upon the con¬ 
tinent. Mr. George Webster and Mr. 
D. W. Stevenson followed with papers 
on " Sculpture: as it was, as it is, and as it 
should be.” and on ‘‘The Picturesque in 
Houlpture," the latter illustrated by a series of 
lime-light views of typical statues. In the 
evening Mr. Andrew Lang delivered, under the 
auspices of the congress, a brilliant aud humor¬ 
ous lecture on “ Savage Art.” 

On Wednesday, October 30, in the section 
of Paiuting Mr. W. Hole read a vigorous 
paper on “Art and the People " ; Mr. 
W. F. Yeames discoursed on “ Some Draw¬ 
backs t) Art arising from Competitions and 
Exhibitions”; and Mr. W. D. McKay give 
an excellent address on “ Traditional and 
Modern Methods in Oil Painting,” in which he 
pointed out the danger that the beauty of 
surface, the variety of texture, and the expres¬ 
siveness of touch, whioh have beeu character¬ 
istic of all great schools of oil painting in the 
past, should be lost and disregarded iin that 
exclusive devotion to values and scientific truth 
of relative tones, which iB the main aim of 
recent French practioe and instruction. 

In the combined sections of Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Municipal Encouragement of 
Art, Mr. Philip Hathbone, chairman of the Arts 
Committee of the Liverpool Town Council, 
advocated “The Encouragement of Monu¬ 
mental Forms of Art—a Political Necessity of 
Civilisation.” Mr. H. H. Statham, editor of 
the Builder, in a paper on “ Architectural Effect 
in Cities,” criticised the street architecture of 
Edinburgh. Mr. E. Rosooe Mullius spoke on 
“Public Buildings, their Use and Decoration”; 
and papers were read by the Lord Dean of 
Guild (Sir James Gowans) and Mr. T. Blashill, 
on “ Municipal Legislation with Beferenoe to 
Architecture.” ? 


In the section of applied art Mr. William 
Morris delivered a very cbarac f eristic and 
forcible presidential address. Mr. Walter 
Crane followed upon “Design and Material,” 
illustrating bis remarks by explanatory sketches; 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner took for his subjects 
“The Decorative Uses of Eaamel.” and 
“Designing for Wrought.-Iron and other 
Metals”; Mr. Thomas Bonnar dealt with 
“The Picturesque Treatment of Interiors”; 
and Mr. W. S Black with “ Hindrances to the 
Progress of Applied Art.” 

In the evening the lord provost and town 
council of Edinburgh entertaiaed the member t 
of the congress at a conversBziooe in the 
Museum of Science and Art, where a series ef 
highly effective tableaux, reproducing well- 
known pictures of Scottish artists, were pre¬ 
sented by several members of the Koyal 
Scottish Academy and their friends. 

Oa Thursday, Ootober 31, in the section of 
Museums and National Eaoouragement of Art. 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, Curator of the National 
Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, read a 
valuable 'paper on “ The Proper Kunction 
and Management of Local Museum*,” in which 
he recommended that provincial museums 
should devote themselves to the formation of 
collections illustrative of the natural history of 
their district, while the archaeological collec¬ 
tion, dealing with objects far fewer in number 
and more difficult of accumulation, should be 
concentrated iu a national museum. As au 
example of the great scientific value of such a 
museum devoted to a representative cElection 
of the archaeological remains of its country, 
Dr. Anderson ins'anced, in terms of the highest 
pra’se, ihe Museum of Copenhagen. Mr. 
G. H. Wallis contributed a paper giving au 
account of “ Museum and Art Gallery Work in 
the Burgh of Nottingham ” ; aud Prof. Patrick 
Geides spoke on “ Public Encouragement of 
Art on tbo Continent.” At the motion of 
Alderman W. H. Brittain, of Sheffield, a reso¬ 
lution was passed to memorialise the directors 
of the National Gallery, London, that the 
Turner water-colours in their possession should 
be made more accessible to the pnblio either 
as loans to provincial museums, or in any 
other way that might be fouud practicable. 

In his presidential address in the section of 
Architecture, Dr. Riwaud Anderson briefly 
sketched the history of the att, dwelt upon ihe 
influence of popular taste upoa the work of the 
architect, and enforced the truth that architec¬ 
tural form should be a development of struc¬ 
tural requirements. Dr. Johu B. Haycraft’s 
lecture, on “The Colours of Nature and 
their Scientific Explanation,” was illustrated 
by interesting experiments; Mr. H. H. Stat¬ 
ham, editor of the Hui'd-r , read a paper on 
“Architectural Mouldings.” while Mr. G. S. 
Aitken and Mr. Campbell Douglas contributed 
papers on *• Architectural Education.” Iu the 
section of Painting a series of papers on “ The 
Function of Texture iu the Arts ” was read by 
Mr. George Simonds, Mr. E. S. Prior, and Mr. 
A. Roche. 

Oa Friday, November 1, in the seotion of 
Painting, Mr. W. B. Richmond, animad¬ 
verted upon “ French Impressionism and its 
Influence on English Ait,” pointing out that 
all the really great art of France had been pro¬ 
duced under the influence of the masters of 
Italy. He indicated that in his opinion the 
remedy for the present tendency of Eoglish 
students to seek the means of study in Paris 
lay not with the Royal Academy, but in the 
establishment of schools uuder the immediate 
personal supervision of capable painters; and he 
intimated that he had himself resolved to open 
such a school at the earliest possible opportunity. 
An animated discussion ensued, iu which Mr. 
Audrew Lang, Mr. W. Morris, Mr. A. Roche, 
and others took part Mr. J. Lawton Win¬ 


gate, followed upon somewhat similar lines 
in his paper on “ Apprenticeship in Picture- 
making.” In the seoiions of Architecture and 
Sculpture, Mr. J. D. Sedding discoursed on 
“The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture,” 
Mr. Sidney Lee on “ Sculpture and its Associa¬ 
tion with Architecture,” Mr. 0. W. Whall 
and Mr. John Itoneyman on “Artistio Co¬ 
operation,” and Mr. David MacGibb >n dealt 
with “The Characteristics of Scotrish National 
Architecture.” Iu the combined sections of 
Applied Art and National and Municipal En¬ 
couragement of Art. a number of papirs dott¬ 
ing with such subjects as “ Houi«, Art, ant 
Industries,” “ The Drawing Society,” aud •* The 
Art for Schools Association,” were oontribuh-d 
by Mr. Alfred Harris, Mr. T. R. Ablett, and 
Mr. Lionel Cast, and others; aud upon the 
motion of the two latter gentiemeu, a resolut : ou 
was passed requesting the President of the 
Association to sign tho memorial of the Draw¬ 
ing Society of Great Brit tin and Ireland to 
the Lord President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, pressing the importance of giving 
substantial effect iu tho code of the Educatiou 
Department to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commissions on Education and Technical 
Instruction in regard to drawiug instruction iu 
schools. 

In the section of Museums and National 
Encouragement of Art, Mr. M. H. Spi-lruan, 
editor of the M . uy<zint of Art, read a paper mi 
“Artists and Critics”; and Mr. J. Orrock, 
Dr. Rnwand Anderson, Dr. J. Forbis White, 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, among others, took 
part in the spirited discussion which followed. 
Prof. Baldwin Brown then deliverol his 
presidential address, iu which he advocated the 
foundation iu Scotland, uuder the aus pices of 
the Board of Manufactures, of an Aoademy of 
Architecture aud Decoration. 

The general meeting of the Association 
was next held, Mr. Onslow Ford pre¬ 
siding ; and in the eveuiog the Board of 
M mufactures for Scot laud entertained the 
members of the congress at a reception in the 
National Gallery aud the adjoining Royal 
Scott ish Academy Gallery, where the interest¬ 
ing Exhibition of Naval and Military Relics, 
already referred to in the Academy, is at present 
being held. 

Saturday, November 2, was devoted to ex¬ 
cursions to various objects of interest iu Elin- 
bnrgh aud its neighbourhood ; and a meeting 
for teacheis was held, at which Mr. Horsfall 
gave an account of the work being (lone in 
Manchester in the production aud distribution 
of works of art for schools. Mr. Lionel Cult 
spoke on behalf of the Art for Schools Associa¬ 
tion ; and various local speakers referred to 
the efforts in similar directions which were in 
operation in Scotland. 

Iu connexion with the congress, a series of 
free evening lectures for working m*n was 
held in the Museum of Science and Art, where 
Mr. William Morris dealt with “Dying,” Mr. 

Walter Crane with “ Decoration and Illustra¬ 
tion of Books,” Mr. Emery Walker with 
“ Printing,” and Mr. T. C. Sanderson with 
“ Bookbiuding ” ; while at an open discussion 
on “The Organisation and Uses of Museums," 
Mr. Lionel Oust, Principal Cunningham, Prof. 
Patrick Geddes, and others advocated the 
opening of snch institutions daring a portios of 
Sunday. 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY. 

We hear that Mr. Herbert Marshall, of the 
Royal Water-Colour 8ociety, has arranged to 
hold at the Fine Art Society's Rooms, in March 
next, an exhibition of drawings of London. It 
is well known that Mr. Marshall has made the 
portrayal of London a speciality in hie art. 
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The third general meeting of members of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund will be held on 
Friday, November 29, at 4.30 p.m., in the hall 
of the Zoological Society, Hanover Square. 
The president. Sir John Fowler, will take the 
chair; and Mr. F. LI. Griffith, a former student 
of the fund, will read a report on recent ex¬ 
plorations. 

The Fine Art Society will have on view next 
week, in New Bond Street, a collection of 
stndies in various mediums by Sir F. Leighton, 
Messrs. L. Alma Tadema, E. J. Poynter, E. 
Borne Jones, and other artists. 

A monument to Paul Baudry has been 
erected at P&re-Lacbaise. It consists of a bast 
on a black marble base and a bronze figure of 
Fame, who is crowning the painter with a 
wreath of gold laurel leaves. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

IT is understood that the new piece at the 
Savoy will be produced at the end of November; 
probably on Saturday, the last day of the 
month. The reports to the effect that Messrs. 
Gilbert and Sullivan would not any longer 
collaborate were therefore false; and so more¬ 
over was the rumour that if they did 
collaborate it would only be upon a pieoe 
devoid of oomio interest. We hear that the 
libretto of the new Savoy piece is extremely 
entertaining. This is a welcome change, for 
admirable as is the music of the “ Yeoman of 
the Guard,” its libretto is neither quite serious 
nor quite funny. 

A new three-act play of some merit was 
brought out at a carefully organised Criterion 
maiinte on Wednesday. It is called “ Her own 
Witness,” and its author is Dr. Dabbs, who has 
already produced one ploy which was a little 
out of the oommon. On Wednesday, in addi¬ 
tion to the presence of a well-disposed and 
influential auditory, Dr. Dabbs had the advan¬ 
tage of good interpreters for his work. The 
story has a certain amount of freshness. A 
husband, who has reason to suspect his wife of 
adultery, puts her privately “ away from him,” 
instead of giving her, or getting Mr. Justice 
Butt to give her, “ a writing of divorcement.” 
Her name is to be changed; and, while he is 
yet to bo fettered—sinoe he cannot re-marry— 
she is to be free from disgrace. It is eventually 
discovered that on the more than suspicious 
oocasion on which she found herself where 
modesty would not permit her to be, she was 
not responsible for her actions; she was a som¬ 
nambulist, “ in a most fast sleep.” A second 
bout of sleep-walking—as to the genuineness of 
whioh there cannot be question—is the means of 
suggesting her innocence of the fault which 
had been laid to her charge. Thus is the un¬ 
happy lady re-united to her considerate lord, 
and a bad business ended happily. Mr. Nut- 
combe Gould played with distinction and 
reticence—with, it may be, even too much 
retioence now and then—the part of the 
husband. To Miss Elizabeth Robins—who may 
he remembered as one of the several “Mrs. 
Errols ” of last spring—was entrusted what is 
the very difficult but likewise the very remuner¬ 
ative character of the wife, which she played 
with grace, discretion, and unaffected pathos. 
Miss Robbins’s position upon the London 
stage cannot but be improved by this perform¬ 
ance. Mr. John Beauchamp aoted well in the 
part of an elderly gentleman whose name we 
did not oatoh, and we were not provided with 
a play-bill. We are therefore unable to give 
the name of the young lady who played a 
autain Alice Fairfax. Her naiveti was, in its 
serious passages, too good an imitation of Miss 
Norreys; bnt she displayed capacities of her 
own. Mr. Frank Rodney and Mr. Ben Greet 
were likewise usefully engaged in the piece— 


of whioh, if it is “ out ” a little here and there, 
and its end more briskly compassed, we are not 
unlikely, we think, to near again. 

Ws have been to see “ London Day by Day ” 
— the new Adelphi melodrama — bv Mr. 
George Sims and Mr, Henry Petitt. In its con¬ 
struction it shows a good deal of ingenuity and 
muoh stage knowledge, though perhaps no 
particular novelty. Its serious dialogue passes 
muster; nay, it is all that is required; but 
there is not, and there can hardly be expected 
to be, any search for originality of thought or 
for aotual beauty of style. Of observation of 
life—the lower class life of London, which Mr. 
Sims, all events, has studied so mnoh—there is 
certainly abundant trace. There is quite a 
pretty idyl between a street urchin and a 
flower girl—we think it is—in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Leiceater-square; and the driver of 
a hansom cab—the sort of hansom cab 
that is owned by an enterprising nobleman—is 
hit off to the life. The story of the play we 
shall not pretend to tell; so mnoh of its 
interest for the intending visitor would be lost 
if we did. Besides, upon the whole, the acting 
is the most remarkable part of the business— 
the cast being exceptionally strong, and 
everyone, it is dear, doing his best. Mr. 
George Alexander, as Frank Granville, takes 
the pises that would have been filled by Mr. 
William Terriss had he been in England; and, 
winning as Mr. Terriss is, and firm as is his 
hold upon an Addphi audience, we are not 
ittre bnt that the personality and art of Mr. 
Alexander are not as effective and as honestly 
to be liked. Mr. Alexander is full of feel¬ 
ing. His method is delioate; and he is 
gallant and distinguished. As the gentlemanly 
villain of the play, M. Marius wants variety 
perhaps; but he knows his business. Mr. 
Abingdon, as Peter Marks, gives a character 
study of real excellence. The street-Arab is 
playedjby Miss Kate James; and the perform¬ 
ance—m its own more limited way—is almost 
as faultless as was that of the orossing-sweeper 
in “Bleak House,” by Miss Jennie Lee. 
There are two heroines—one Violet Chester and 
one Maud Willoughby—played respectively by 
Miss Alma Murray and Miss Mary Rorke. 
Violet Chester’s part, good at first, becomes in 
the later portion of the play far less significant 
and interesting. This, however, is a necessity 
of the piece, and is by no means the fault of 
the distinguished actress to whom the part is 
entrusted. Miss Alma Murray’s performance 
is oharmingly finished, and is, of oonrse, 
entirely refined. She and Mr. Alexander have 
a love scene in the first act, which is quite 
delightfnlly played by both, and whioh, more¬ 
over, is very well written. Though the part of 
Maud Willoughby is not, perhaps, exactly in 
Miss Mary Rorke’s usual fine—seeing that it 
lacks the domestio sentiment, in the expression 
of which Miss Rorke is so admirable—it is 
played by the lady not only with that com¬ 
plete knowledge of stage requirements whioh 
one expects her to display, but with a force of 
feeling and a dramatic power that are exceed¬ 
ingly, and even unusually, impressive. We 
have said enough to make it dear that the 
acting alone suffioes to justify a visit to 
“London Day by Day.” It would be easy to 
add a word in commendation of the soenery; 
and it is almost incumbent on us to «*11 
attention to the gulf that divides the “ Adelphi 
Guests ” of the present production from the 
seedy and impossible “ Adelphi Guests ” of our 
earliest youth. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT 00NCERT3. 

Sen or Sarasate gave his last concert previous 
to his departure for America, at St James’s 
Hall on November 1. His reading of the 
Mendelssohn Conoerto was uncommonly bril¬ 


liant. It seemed indeed as if he were making 
special efforts to surpass himself. Afterwards 
he played the Sarabands from Bach's SuRa 
Antrtaise, transcribed for violin and orchestra 
by Saint Saens. There really seems no excuse 
for such arrangements; for the great master 
wrote plenty of legitimate musio for the 
violin of the highest kind, and affording 
brilliant opportunities for executive display. 
The programme included Liszt’s Po&me 8ym- 
phonique “ Hungaria.” If intended to repre¬ 
sent some period of discontent in that oft dis¬ 
tracted land, it may perhaps be regarded as 
fairly successful; as a specimen of musical art 
it is distinctly a failure. The opening theme 
is a promising one; but it soon gives plaoe to 
caoophany. It was performed a few seasons 
ago at a Philharmonic Oonoert, and then made 
anything but a favourable impression. The 
concert commenced with Lalo’s “ Roi d’Ys ” 
Overture, and concluded with the Rakcdksy 
March. Mr. Cusins was the conductor. 

AOoncert-Overture, “Robert Bruce,” by Mr. 
Simpson, performed at the Crystal Palaoe last 
Saturday proved an interesting novelty. There 
is life and character in the music, and 
altogether it gives good promise. The Soot- 
tish national melody forms a prominent feature 
in the work. Mr. 8impson only began the 
study of musio in his twentieth year. He went 
first to the Leipzig Conservetorium for two 
years, then to the National Training School, 
and later on studied composition under Herr 
Bossier at Berlin. He has published some 
songs and a Cavatina for violin, but has larger 
works in manuscript. Herr Hans Wessely gave 
an excellent performance of Mendelssohn’s- 
Violin Conoerto, and was mnoh applauded. 
The programme also included Schumann's' 
Symphony (No. 1) in B flat. Mrs. Hntohinson 
1 was the vocalist. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti appeared at Mr. Knhe’s 
second concert at the Albert Hall on Monday 
evening, November 4. There is no need to 
describe either her singing or her success. 
But we should like to mention the artistio 
rendering of an Aria from Handel’s “ Aless¬ 
andro,” by Mrs. Henschel, which gained for 
that lady an enthusiastic encore. Mdlle. 
Douilly, Messrs. Lloyd, Henschel, and Wolff, 
also contributed to the enjoyment of the even¬ 
ing. Mr. W. Ganz conducted. 

Messrs. Gann commenced their fourth series 
of chamber concerts at Brixton Hall on Wednes¬ 
day evening. The programme included Schu¬ 
bert’s lovely Quintet for strings in C (op. 163),' 
interpreted by Mr. W. H. Gann, the well- 
known viola player, and four of his sons, 
with good feeling and intelligence. The 
audience listened most attentively to the musio. 
Another son, Mr. S. H. Hann, was the pianist; 
and he gave a careful rendering of Beethoven’s 
0 minor Variations. Miss Hope Glen was the 
vocalist. It is not often that we are able to. 
speak of suburban concerts ; but every endea¬ 
vour to spread a knowledge of the highest 
class music deserves encouragement 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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SPENCtR BLACKETT & HALLAM’S 

NEW B00K8. 

NEW NOVEL BV DOR* RUSSELL. 

At all Llbnrir*, in 3 vole. 

JEZEBEL’S FRIENDS. By Dora 

KUBSRLL, Author of ‘‘Footprint* In the Snow,” Ao. 

* A work of oooaidorable power. The etyle U always vlgorona and 
irlted. and the reader nerer wearies.”— Scotsman. 

NEW NOVEL BY O. A HENTY. 

At all Libraries, in 8 vola., 21a. 

THE CURSE of CARNE’S HOLD. By 

the Anibor of "Gabriel Allen, M.P.,” ‘‘All but Loot,” &c. 

“ Mnch aklll la shown In the management of this plot, and the mystery la 
well kept np to the moment when Its dlsdoaore la necessary for winding np 
the atory."— Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Henty la always an exoollent guide In matter* of thrilling adven¬ 
ture, and in bts latest book hs has anoceasfally broken new ground In Intro¬ 
ducing us to the land of the Hottentot a, the Kaffir rising, and the amart 
hod daring work dooo by the Cape Mounted Hides. The atory is full of 
local odour, and should be read by thoao of our enterprlslns young men 
Who are fond of seeking fortuno and glory at the Cape.”—Daily Ttltgraph. 

NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HERRING.” 

Now ready at all Libraries, 3 vole., crown 8ro. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. 

BARUfO-QOULD, Author of “ Mehalah,” Ac. 

“ A clover story of married life. The character sketches are all good, and 
even tho most loslgnlfloant acto-a havo an individuality.”— Atheruieum. 

“This novel Is a good example of the author’a ulent. The plot of clroura- 
Btanoe, though cleverly conceived and wrought out with tho skill of a 

S aotiaed band, is subordinate to the plot of character development. Mr. 
old handles his theme with dellcaoy and a'rength.’*— ScoUman. 

NEW NOVEL BY ALAN MUIR. 

At all Libraries, 3 rols.. Sis. 

TUMBLEDOWN FARM. By the 

Author of “Lady Beauty,” “ Qolden Girls,” Ac. 

N AND POPULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALPORD’S NOVELS. 

W ready, cloth extra, 2a. 6d. each, with Frontispiece engraved 
In Paris from Drawings by Lasletl J. Pott. 

COUSINS. By L. B. Walford. 

“* Cousins’ is a chaining story. It Is long aince w« hare read a book 
Which we can so cordially recommend to our readers.”— Vanity Fuir. 

‘•It Is characterised by great skill and greater delicacy.”— Tim>S. 

MR. SMITH: a Fart of his Life By 

L. B. WALFORD, Author of " The Bnby’a Grandmother,’• "Coualna,” 
"Troublesome Daughters," "Nan,” “A Mere Child,” Ac. 

“A work of quite extraordinary talent, which will at onoe win for its 
author a high place among contemporary novelists.”— Echo. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By 

L. B. WALFORD. 

** * Tho Baby’* Grandmother’ ia, In its way, a work of genlua.It la 

long since we have read so bright and so brilliant a novel.”— Spect'itor. 

Tho author’s other Novels will be pubilahod at abort intervals in due 
succession. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON WINCHESTER. 

Now ready, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6<|, 

ROYAL WINCHESTER: Wanderings 

in nnd about the Ancient Capital of England. By Rev. A. G. 
L’EBTRANUK, Author of " The Village of Palaces,” “ Tbo Life of Mary 
Hnsaril Milford, 'Ac. With Illustrations drawn on tho spot by C. G. 
Harper. 

" * Royal Winchester' contains much that Is Interesting upon the subject 
Of the blatory and antiquities of the ancient capital of Eogland. The full- 
page Illustrations add much to the value and attractive appearanoe of tho 
volume.”— Daily Newt . 

“ A very pleasant volume on the eubjeot of 'Royal Winch eater.’ Mr. 
L’Fstrange hss au easy etyle, which enable* him to put together a good 
deal of ueeful information In a more or leee enticing manner.”—Globe. 

H. RIDER HAGGARD’* WORKS. 

Now ready at all Libraries, 01. each. 

MR. MEESON’8 WILL. 18 Fall-page 

riates. 

DAWN. By the Anthor of "Jess,” 

“ Allan Quaterman," Ao. 

THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider 

HAGGARD. 

NEW STORY BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

At all Bookstalls, Is., paper : la. 6d n doth. 

THE QUEEN’S SCARF: a Story of a 

Scarecrow. By the Author of "Joseph's Coat,” Ac. 

GHEAP EDITI0N8~0FP0PULAR N0VEL8. 

2s., boards; Ss. 6d., cloth. 

a rant CRUSADER. By w. Wesuu, Author of *' Res 

Hyvlugton,” "Larry Lohengrin,” Ao. 

A MODERN DELILAH. By Vero Clavering, Author of 

"Barcaldine,” Ac. 

A WILT WIDOW. By Henry Oreeswell, Anthor of 

“ A Modern Greek Heroine, Ao. 


ROPER & DROWLEY’S WARD & DOWNEY'S 

NEW BOOKS. NEW BOOKS. 


AHDRB OOBNBUB. By Paul Bourset. 

from the French by Mrs. CAaliKL llOEY. 


Translated 


NEW KOVEL BY FRANK DANBY. 

Second Edition, with Preface, at all Booksellers', 6e. 

A BABE in BOHEMIA. By Frank 

DANBY, Author of “ Dr. Phillips." Ac. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Lord John Russell. By Spencer 

Walpole. In 2 yols. (Longmans ) 

It was a fortunate choice which selected Hr. 
Spencer Walpole to prepare the biography of 
Lord John Bussell. Not only did he bring to 
the work knowledge, pains, literary skill, and 
an established reputation; but he possesses a 
sympathy with the subject of the work, all 
the more real for being possibly unconscious, 
which made his precisely the hands into which 
to commit the enterprise. Hr. Walpole has 
himself that trait of Whiggishness which 
peculiarly fits him to paint the portrait of the 
chief of the Whigs. A constitutionalist and 
a social reformer to the oore, he has, if one 
may judge by his style, a good deal also of 
the dogmatism, the frigid dignity, and the 
spiritual inflexibility of the true Whig. From 
a writer such as this one looks for logical 
exposition of principles, for businesslike 
manipulation of facts and figures, for stem 
justice to adversaries, and temperate affection 
for friends, and one gets them; but it is just 
as well not to expect either subtle and illumi¬ 
nating touches of character, or kindling fire, 
or overflowing life, for these characteristics 
are in defect. They are qualities neither of 
the Whigs nor of Hr. Walpole. 

In preparing this work all Lord John 
Bussell’s private and official correspondence, 
papers, ana diaries, were at the author’s dis¬ 
posal, and it was very wisely left to his 
unfettered discretion to decide how much of 
them should be printed. With equal judg¬ 
ment he saw that the public history of the 
middle of this century is already a more than 
thrice-ploughed field. To print at length the 
contents of a prime minister’s despatch-boxes 
would only be to retell in somewhat burden¬ 
some detail a well-known and undisputed 
chapter of history. Had this been done, the 
reader would have been unable to see the 
wood for the trees, and would have lost Lord 
John Bussell in the great wilderness of his 
correspondence. Even as it is, the book is, 
perhaps, somewhat profusely supplied with 
original documents and citations from speeches. 
But the aim of the author has been to keep 
the despatches in the background and make 
Ids readers familiar with the man; and, in the 
uiain, he has succeeded. 

Lord John Bussell had the go<yl fortune to 
he plunged exceedingly early into that sea 
of public affairs in which he was to spend 
his life; but he suffered under a counter¬ 
balancing disadvantage. He had hardly any 
education to speak of. His “ schooling ” was 
“regular and much interrupted. He was 
with Sir John Hoore and Wellington in Spain 
at an age when most boys are translating 


Thucydides at sohool; and he but poorly 
supplied the loss of an English university 
training by residence in the bouse of a Scotch 
professor. All his life he had a passion for 
writing, and especially in his early manhood 
was prolific in books. He was a fluent 
versifier and a frigid historian. The critics 
of his day were probably not impartial, aod 
scourged the back of the writer with stripes 
that had been earned by the politician; but, 
though some of his prose works are excellent 
pieces, and his Life of Fox is even a standard 
biography, it is probable that, if the author 
had stood on his authorship alone, this genera¬ 
tion would never have heard of him. 

The career which offered itself to a young 
Whig nobleman for the first fifteen years after 
Waterloo did not present much to attract him 
or promise much hope of fame; but the 
Whigs were a close corporation, and stood by 
members of their own order. Lord John, 
who found himself without many rivals in 
a field which had few attractions, was certain 
of good backing if only by reason of his name. 
Accordingly, in 1830, his position was above 
anything that his experience or public ser¬ 
vices alone would have won for him. The 
Beform Bill, which was, in fact, largely his 
work, was credited to him more than to any 
other man. His popularity with the nation 
was dazzling as his services to them were great 
but it soon began to wane. An almost tragic 
pathos seems to attend the fall of the Whigs 
Excluded from office for upwards of twenty 
years, they effected in a few stormy months 
a bloodless and beneficent revolution; but 
scarcely was this victory won when their popu 
larity paled, and their title to public estima¬ 
tion was frittered away, until, in less than ten 
years, they had sunk into contempt, and 
retained offioe thanks to the dissensions of 
their opponents, and not by any strength of 
their own. 

Yet they did not deserve all the condemna¬ 
tion they received. The explanation of their 
conduct in the Bedchamber difficulty was 
given by Lord Spencer to Lord Melbourne at 
the time; and, like most explanations which 
are simple and truthful, it is the best. Says 
Mr. Walpole: 

At the present time different opinions are 
held on Sir Bobert Peel’s oonduot on this oooa 
sion. But few people defend the course which 
the Whig ministers pursued. Judged at the 
distance- of half a oentnry, it appears to have 
been bad for themselves and bad for their 
party. But then, perhaps, critics of the pre¬ 
sent day can hardly plaoe themselves in the 
position of ministers of a sovereign who after 
all was only a girl just emerged from her 
teens, with no friends and no advisers but the 
ladies and gentlemen of whose presence Sir 
Bobert Peel was depriving her. Lord Spenoer 


had perhaps the best judgment of any states¬ 
man of his time; and here in Lord John’s 
words is what Lord Spencer thought: 

‘“May if. 

“ 1 My dear Melbourne, 

“ ‘ I have seen Spenoer, who says that we 
could not have done otherwise than we have 
done, as gentlemen, but that our difficulties 
with the Badicals are not diminished. . . . 

“ • Yours, 

“ ‘ J. Bussbll.” 

At the distance of half a century, or indeed a 
great deal less, one is glad to sacrifice a con¬ 
stitutional punctilio for the spectacle of a 
band of politicians chivalrous enough to face I 


obloquy and submit to humib’ation for the 
sake of a woman unbefriended and solitary, 
even though sho was a constitutional monarch 
and they her responsible advisers. 

On a considerable number of points Mr. 
Walpole has been able to obtain from Lord 
John Bussell’s papers information not hitherto 
published. Thus, with regard to the “ Lich¬ 
field House Compact,” the letter in which 
O’Connell tendered his aid to the Whig oppo¬ 
sition in the spring of 1835, and the exceed¬ 
ingly dry and guarded reply of Lord John, 
show that, so far from the alliance being 
sought by the Whig leader, he came peril¬ 
ously near rejecting it when offered by the 
other side. It is new, too, that Lord John 
was willing to have seized the Alabama in 
colonial ports, after she escaped out of liver- 
pool ; but this sensible view was fiercely 
and successfully resisted by the Chancellor. 
The intricate windings of Lord John’s course 
between 1852 and 1856 are here worked out 
fully, though with the object—very proper 
on the part of a sympathetic biographer—of 
vindicating Lord John from charges of factious¬ 
ness, indecision, and inconsistency. He was 
always (but perhaps the disease is endemic in 
cabinets) prone to tender and recall his resig¬ 
nation ; and the number of occasions in his 
career upon which he offered to retire, and 
then withdrew from his withdrawal, is con¬ 
siderable. But, beginning in 1853 with 
entrance into a cabinet from which it would 
have been better for himself if he could have 
held aloof altogether, he went through a 
series of crises and of reconciliations, whioh 
ended at last in the ruin of his popularity for 
the time being. There were dissensions in the 
cabinet about foreign policy, and dissensions 
about parliamentary reform. In March, 1854, 
the deadlock was so complete that, if the 
Beform Bill were proceeded with, it was 
certain that Lord Palmerston aud Lord Lana- 
downe would resign, and if it were not, that 
Lord John Bussell and Sir James Graham 
would go. Lord John actually did resign, and 
was then induced to withdraw his resignation. 
He was eager to resign again in September, 
and at last succeeded in making his escape 
in January, 1855. In foot, the thing was 
becoming farcical. As Lord Lansdowne wrote 
to him, “ The government was formed on an 
abnegation principle ”; and if his ability to 
surrender his own oonvictions to the desires 
of the other members of the coalition was so 
limited, he ought never to have joined a 
coalition cabinet. His resignation seemed ill- 
timed and pettish, and his reputation suffered; 
but the issue of the Yienna Conference was 
for the time being even more fatal to his credit. 
The object of England was, if possible, to 
bring about peace; but, if not, at any rate to 
commit Austria to active war. The point 
really in dispute was the regulation of the 
Black Sea, and Lord John speedily found that 
on this point he aod Count Buol, the Austrian 
foreign minister, were not likely to agree. To 
add to his difficulties, Lord Stratford de Bed- 
cliffe neglected to furnish him with informa¬ 
tion from Constantinople; the Turkish pleni¬ 
potentiary, ‘ ‘ from whom I expected information 
relating to his own country, was by nature 
incompetent and by instruction silent ”; 
and t is colleagues at home hampered him 
by dissenting from the arrangements he had 
Iready made as to one point, and by propos- 
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ing an unexpected alternative upon another. 
This last came npon him just as he had given 
a favourable reception to a different project of 
the Austrian Minister. The conference ad* 
jouraed tine die. Lord John returned home 
and tendered his resignation. He was en¬ 
treated to withdraw it, and again he yielded. 
But now came his Nemesis. The counter¬ 
project, which had been sent to him from 
London, really emanated from Paris. England 
was, unfortunately, tied almost hand and foot 
to the French alliance. A peace which might 
lead to the separation of the allies was not to 
be thought of, and the emperor suddenly 
revealed the fact that he doubted if his army 
would brook a peace which would oblige them 
to retreat without first reducing Sebastopol. 
Hence the counterproject; hence the rejec¬ 
tions of the compromise suggested by Count 
Buol; hence the failure of the Yienna Con¬ 
ference. This, the true explanation, was, 
however, one which an English minister 
could not publicly give. It was unknown 
outside the Cabinet. Even the subordinate 
members of the government were unaware of 
the truth. When Lord John came to defend 
himself from Mr. Disraeli’s attacks upon him 
in tbe House of Commons, be was obliged to 
be silent upon the Austrian project altogether, 
since he was unable to give the reasons for 
its rejection. The Austrian government, 
however, was under no such restraint; and in 
self-defence Count Buol announced not only 
the nature of his own proposals, but the fact 
that Lord John had regarded them with 
favour. The storm which then fell upon 
Lord John was one which could not be 
weathered. If he had favoured the Buol pro¬ 
posal, why was he still a member of the 
Cabinet which rejected it; and, above all, 
why, in defending himself, had he inflicted by 
his silence an injustice upon Austria ? John 
Bussell was obliged to bear a charge of 
duplicity for the sake of Napoleon III. It 
was, indeed, the irony of fate. 

In reality, however, no one long believed 
that “Johnny” had done anythiog under¬ 
hand. The peculiarities of the Whigs exposed 
them to suspicion. Their clinging to office, 
the way in which they “abounded in the 
virtue of patience without possessing the 
grace of resignation,” the family-party char¬ 
acter of their cabinets, which appeared to be 
almost a series of variations on the table of 
kindred and affinity, suggested that they were 
factious and unscrupu'ous. But, in spite of 
Lord John’s foibles and follies, his anti-Papal 
zeal, and his ent-and-dried constitutionalism, 
his honesty was as well established as his 
fearlessness or his generosity. He was im¬ 
pulsive ; he was the Johnny who “ upset the 
coach ”; the colleague to whom, after one of 
his great speeches, Lord Melbourne could 
characteristically write: 

“ I hope you have said nothing damned foolish. 
I thought yon were rather teeming with some 
imprudence yesterday.” 

But he was also a man who had not unfre- 
quently the inspiration of the grand manner: 

“During my tenure of the colonial offioe,” he 
wrote, “ a gentleman attached to the French 
government called upon me. He asked me 
how muoh of Australia was claimed as the 
dominion of Great Britain. I answered ‘ The 
whole,’ and with that answer he went away.” 


Few men have spent so many years in the 
service of their country; few have been so 
eminent in so many fields of public duty as 
Lord John Bussell. He was an unsurpassed 
administrator, an excellent debater and leader 
of the House of Commons, a distinguished 
foreign secretary, a colonial minister of the 
first capacity. Although the occasion was 
Lord Bussell’s retirement from the leadership 
of the Liberal party in favour of his younger 
successor, Mr. Gladstone was hardly usiog 
tbe language of polite hyperbole in writing 
to him: 

“ Your fame is not a question of to-day’s or 
to-morrow’s popularity, but of the future at 
large. If you do not stand without a rival, I, 
for one, undoubtedly know not where to look 
for yonr superior in the annals of British legis¬ 
lation. None of those we see, perhaps none of 
those we remember, will take so high a place.” 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Ballade of the North, and other Poem*. By 

Harriett Eleanor Hamilton King. (Began 

Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Tub supreme, direct, and simple pathos of the 
older ballad our age is not likely to achieve, 
unless, perchance, a singer should arise from 
the pe >plo, and live apart from our artificial 
society, as also from books. Burns alone has 
done something of the kind; of living poets, 
Joseph Skip wy is the mm to whom one looks 
for this. Yet the modern ballad may have a 
rich and reSned beauty of its own. 

Some of our best recent work in fiction and 
in poetry we owe to women. And among 
these writers Mrs. Hamilton King is not the 
least distinguished. The present writer had 
expected much from the author of The Die- 
eiplee, and her last volume has cot disappointed 
him. 

The Diteiplee was full of human fervour, 
enthusiasm for a noble cause, sympathy with 
heroic men. The Book of Dream* was woven, 
as it were, from gossamer visions and fancies, 
showiog an exquisite feeling for Nature. 
This work, in a measure, unites these quali¬ 
ties It displays strong human sympathy, as 
well as a visionary vein, and some of the poet’s 
delicate observation of natural beauty. But 
here the inner eye, passing thresholds of 
sense, expatiates in shadowy regions beyond. 
It is what some term the supernatural ele¬ 
ment which characterises the most remarkable 
of these poems. And if we will but yield to 
her spell of enchantment, the writer’s power 
of impressing us with the actuality of what 
she intends us to realise is, I think, excep¬ 
tional. 

“The Ballad of the Midnight Sun” is an 
exquisitely delicate melody, which has for 
subject a strange and subtie disembodied 
experience in a ghostlike realm of wonderful 
beauty. All here is unwonted, impalpable, 
illuding gross understanding. The whole 
ballad is in perfect harmony, the same mild, 
silvery radiance of tone being maintained 
throughout, the same daintily modulated 
cadence and phrasing. We feel that gentle 
wraiths and fair phantoms would inhabit 
these lands of native right. Perhaps the 
poem is akin to “ Chrittabel,” yet stands 
apart, clothed in its own peculiar loveliness. 


The poet describes a Northern landscape, “ a 
white world,” where 

“ The white hares nibbled fearlessly 
Among the tender green; 

The silver foxes stayed and watched, 
Quick-eyed and keen; 

The little ermine, soft of foot. 

Stole between.” 

With pale and pink flowers around, and with 
the crimson glory of a northern night over him, 
a young traveller, already known to fame, lies 
dying; and at midnight, as he draws near 
his last hour, his heart flies southward to a 
queen, the high lady of his love, although he 
had only passed and bowed before her, kissed 
her hand, and loved. But now he aspires 
passionately after her presence. She, in a 
far country, a little before this time, 

“ Moved to measure of music, 

As a swan sails the stream; 

Where her looks fell was summer, 

When she smiled was a dream ; 

All faces bowing towards her 
Sunflowers seem.” 

Later, she is sitting at a splendid banquet in 
all tbe glory of her young beauty; but, as 
midnight approaches, the lighted chamber aud 
the brilliant guests seem to fade and grow 
dim, when his cry for her rings through the 
burning auroral air. She Binks into a swoon, 
while he, at life’s close, feels gradually 
envelop him ihe unutterable blessing of the 
presence for which he longs, feels her nearer 
and more near as hour follows hour, until at 
length in death her arms enfold him. They 
seem to lie together heart to heart Her own 
people meanwhile behold her pale beautifnl 
form entranced, until at the fourth hour after 
midnight they deem her dead. The traveller 
never returns. The queen at length awakes; 
but 

“ Is it only the wolves of the Northland 
Know where his bones lie white, 

Only the swans could tell us 
In southward flight, 

Is it only the wind could whisper 
To the night ? ” 

The next ballad, “ The Haunted Czar," is 
also steeped in supernatural glamour, but, in 
addition, is profoundly moralised and human. 
The same description applies to a poem called 
“ Dives.” Both these appear to me very fine, 
steeped as they are in the poet’s conviction of 
ultimate salvation for lost souls throng t suf¬ 
fering, which will engender at length a saving 
and repentant love in the unloving and evil. 
“ The Haunted Czar ” is the story of a 
mighty autocrat, who, without pity and with 
cruel malignity, has slain ooe Roman Romano- 
vitoh, in arms against him and fallen into his 
power; but the Czar long since repented, 
and with bitter anguish of spirit is ever 
yearning toward tbe victim, whose worth and 
innocence he has too late learned to realise— 
nay more, whom now be even passionately 
adores, craving only for some token from 
the other side that Roman has forgiven him, 
ytt in vain. So that ever, in all the 
conscious majesty of absolute power, and 
amid the flattering looks of obsequious men, 
the monarch is haunted by the phantom of the 
murdered man, himself moving pale, com¬ 
panionless, and stricken to the heart among 
trembling slaves. But before him, at last, 
arises a vision of Christ, the Judge; and 
he imagines that he hears pronounced his 
own forgiveness, because agonising he has 
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repented and melted to love, while the 
sainted martyr is condemned for his im¬ 
placability and absorption in the selfish bliss 
of Paradiso, unheeding the long soul-tortured 
supplications of his murderer, left on earth— 
although, indeed, when Homan had cried to 
him for mercy on the fatal day, his then harsh 
and hard nature had refused it with cruel 
scorn Sut the Czar in his vision excuses the 
now beloved victim fur his hardness, on the 
ground that his heart had been frozen by 
poignant, unjust suffering, pleading with the 
Judge that he may be forgiven, and enter 
heaven with the saiots, regardless of what 
doom may await himself. Then he foresees 
Roman at length moved to bend from his 
place of happiness, and give him that recon¬ 
ciling kiss for which he craved. This is a 
noble poem, for its profound ethical insight. 
So also is “ Dives.” They are both powerful 
pleas for the oppressor, and for the possibility 
of saving repentance in a future state. Such 
oharity is larger and more uncommon even 
than that which laments over and would suc¬ 
cour the victim. Dives after death, in the 
annealing fires of penitence, converses with 
Lazirus, tbe poor beggar, who never felt 
resentment in the earth-life for the neglect of 
that fortunate person at whose door he was 
allowed to lie, nor envious malice at his 
prosperity; while the rich man was wont to 
regard him in his rags with toleration, as a 
kind of foil to his own ornamental splendour, 
ss one honoured also by a daily glimpse of 
the pageant of his luxurious wealth. But 
Lazarus ever looked upon Dives with kindly 
eyes as he passed, only wishing that he could 
be of more service to the princely brother. 
Dives in Hades speaks— 

“ Thine eyes upon me used to wait 

With a mute pleasure and oaress . . . 

They seemed to say, so mean my lot, 

I cannot carve thee as I would. 


And thou I know—yes, thou are not 
Lees loving than in days of old. 

• •-•••• 

Was this indeed the face I saw 
So carelessly co many days P 
Oh ! blessed be the fires that draw 
The veil from my besotted gaze ! 

Thou angel, whom I now see plain, 

Whom I did never entertain! ” 

The. poet dares to show the rich man 
acquiring virtue and thoughtful care for 
others in the purgatorial fires of remorse, 
kindled by his new experience of adversity, 
wherein the love that was sleeping arose upon 
the darkness, and so the hope of ultimate 
salvation; although he aspires only, even at 
the end of the dreary appointed age, to sit at 
the feet of that poor, despised, unbeautiful 
Lazarus, now in Abraham’s bosom, whom he 
has recognised too late as a soul infinitely 
superior to himself and worthy of highest 
reverence. Nor does that interpretation 
seem alien to the spirit of the parable itself. 
A similar conception reappears in the “ Shade 
of Chatterton,” who is here imagined haunt- 
iag a church, near to Brooke Street, Holbora, 
where he died (probably St. Allan’s is in¬ 
tended).. Though unhappy, the ghost wins 
consolation from the sacred offices and prayers, 
ever ascending there from holy and devout 
hearts. Again this idea is powerfully pre¬ 
sented in “ The Impenitent Thief ”j although 


here, indeed, we should scaroely have expected 
to find it. But the writer’s own generous 
oonvietion evidently so dominates her that 
she cannot banish it even where the title leads 
us to expect a poem begun, continued, and 
ended in deep gloom. With her the dawn, 
however dim and pale, cannot but break 
through; and so this man, who commences 
with denial, despair, and blasphemy, con¬ 
cludes feeling the Divine forgiveness of 
Him who suffers with him on the Cross, 
quickening even his harsh, arid, and ap¬ 
parently dead soul. 

One can scaroely say, then, that the 
poet has shown in this collection the dra¬ 
matic ability to grasp and present various 
opposite individualities or psychological con¬ 
ditions. But other equally welcome gifts 
she has shown. “ The Glastonbury Thom ” 
is a charming rendering of what I believe 
to be an ancient legend (but one oould 
sometimes wish for notes to these poems). 
“The First of June” is a truly exquisite 
imagination concerning a sweet soul, who 
has passed, without knowing it, through 
the portal weJJ name Death, until, as she 
wanders in a beautiful vernal land, drink¬ 
ing deeply of its young joy, and with a 
delicious feeling of relief from weariness and 
long pain, she meets unaware a beloved one 
who has died, and long waited for her. Mrs. 
HamiltouKing seems to walk firmly and swiftly 
in these twilit realms, even as the som¬ 
nambulist is said to tread with a sure foot 
where others could but hesitate and fall. 
Her tender, beautiful pity for the lost, blended 
with her subtle and rarefied imagination of 
tbe Beyond, forms a poem of very unique 
enchantment in “ All Souls’ Day,” which is 
a lovely parable, painted in a low, subdued 
key of oolour, in perfect keeping throughout. 

These spiritual, dream-like poems appear 
to me certainly the most remarkable in Mrs. 
King’s volume; but others also have a dis¬ 
tinguished charm. The “ Crocus ” shows 
some of that close observation of nature 
whioh was eminently present in the Book of 
Dreamt; while “Working Girls in London,” 
together with other verses, reveal the writer’s 
tenderly humane sympathy with the toil- 
worn and unhappy, now, alas, so numerous 
and abjectly enslaved among us. But, even 
in “ Harebells ” and “ Tbe Seasons ” a certain 
characteristic ethereal or spiritual atmosphere 
suffuses the material beauty; while in “ Work¬ 
ing Girls ” profound womanly pity for their 
forlorn condition is tinged with the rosy hues 
of a large religious faith’s unwavering oon- 
solation. 

The execution of the poems, alike in 
phraseology and measure, is generally skil¬ 
ful, well adapted to the subject, and 
varied accordingly. I can only repeat that 
this book, with its combined breadth of 
design, depth of insight, and beauty of detail, 
has given me much profit and pleasure. I 
suppose that every book has its faults; but 
I prefer to leave these to the discovery of 
persons who may happen to find vivisection 
and magnifying blemishes in a beautiful thing 
a task congenial to their proper nature. 

Rouen Noel. 


Reminiteeneat of o Ragicide. Edited from 
the Original MSS. of Sergent Maroeau, 
Member of the Convention and Administra¬ 
tor of Police in the French Revolution of 
1789. By M. C. M. Simpson. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

The very name of the man whose life this 
work illustrates is probably totally unknown 
to the majority of English readers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davenport, when staying at Nice in the 
winter of 1846-47, made acquaintance with an 
old man of ninety-seven who, in spite of his 
great age, was still in possession of consider¬ 
able vigour of body and mind, and whose 
volubility and zest when he came to talk over 
political events in which he had been con¬ 
cerned amazed and delighted his hearers. He 
became on very friendly terms with the 
English visitors, and before Mrs. Davenport 
left Nioe committed to her oharge several 
MSS. of his own writing. Mrs. Davenport,' 
now the Dowager Lady Hatherton, entrusted 
these papers to Mrs. Simpson, who has edited 
them for English readers in the form in which 
they here appear. 

Antoine Franqois Sergent was one of those 
secondary actors in the French Revolution 
who rose to influence with the Montilgnaids, 
and whose political life ended with their 
proscription in June, 1795. The main facts 
of his career are as follows. He was born at 
Chartres in 1751, and educated in the pro¬ 
fession of his maternal grandfather—that of 
an engraver. In 1785 he settled permanently 
in Paris, and was earning a comfortable live¬ 
lihood when the States General met in 1789. 
He took from the first an active interest 
in the administrative affairs of the oapital, 
but did not occupy any post of importance till 
the autumn of 1791, when he was elected a 
member of the democratic municipality of 
which Petion was mayor. Sergent was pro¬ 
bably possessed of considerable administrative 
capacity, as he was appointed by his colleagues 
one of four polioe administrators, forming a 
committee in whose hands the maintenance of 
order in Paris mainly resided. After the in¬ 
surrection of August 10 and the usurpation of 
the revolutionary commune of that date, we 
find Sergent and one of his fellow admini¬ 
strators (Panis), though neither was a member 
of the revolutionary oommune, still aoting 
as police administrators, together with two 
members of this new commune. On this 
“ co mite de police ou surveillance,” as it came 
to be called, rests undoubtedly the main 
responsibility for the September massacres. It 
shows how slowly facts relating to the Revo¬ 
lution, though long since well known in 
France, find place in English books, that Mrs. 
Simpson, though writing about Sergent, does 
not inform her readers that the electoral body 
which elected the twenty-four deputies to 
represent Paris in the Convention met in the 
hall of the Jacobins under the presidency 
of Collot d’Herbois on September 3 and the 
subsequent days—that is to say on the very 
days tiie massacres were taking place. It can 
hardly be doubted that Sergent and Panis, as 
well as other members for Paris, owed their 
election to this ciroumstance. In the conven¬ 
tion Sergent sat and voted with the Mountain, 
but did not take any very prominent part in 
matters of government. During the Terror 
he went into the provinces, commissioned to 
collect works of art to place in the Louvre; 
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and the visitor to Chartres, however badly he 
may think of the man, must allow that he is 
under one great obligation to him. It was to 
Sergent’s efforts for their protection that the 
painted glass which glorifies the cathedral 
and the sculpture on its walls remain as we 
now see them, in place of being disfigured or 
destroyed as relics of Gothic and barbarous 
ages. Sergent tells us, and it may be true, 
that Bobespierre was always his enemy, and 
had placed his name on his list of proscribed 
in the summer of 1794. After the insurrec¬ 
tion of Prairial, Sergent was involved in the 
proscription of the Montagnards, and only 
saved himself from arrest by hiding. He 
finally escaped to Switzerland, where he 
at last married the woman to whom he 
had for years been deeply attached—Marie 
Marceau Desgraviers—like himself, a native 
of Chartres. She was half-sister to the 
celebrated General Marceau, whose connexion 
with himself Sergent signified by the adoption 
of the surname Sergent Marceau. If but the 
half of what her husband said of her were 
true, she must have been a woman of great 
energy and intelligence; and in his old age it 
appears to have been his chief happiness to 
dilate on her many excellencies. While the 
Directory was in power Sergent and his wife 
returned to Paris. He was, however, regarded 
with suspicion, because of his past, and was 
exiled by Bonaparte. Henceforth the Ser- 
gents lived in Italy, making a scanty liveli¬ 
hood by teaching and literary work. Mdme. 
Sergent, however, was, as Marceau’s sister, 
granted a small pension by Bonaparte. Louis 
Philippe subsequently granted one to the 
old man himself. Sergent died in 1847, 
having survived his wife thirteen years. A 
list of his engravings and other published 
works is printed at the end of the volume. 

Such is in outline the life of the man 
which Mrs. Simpson brings to our notice in a 
substantial volume of nearly 400 pages. The 
papers of political interest on which her work 
is based consist (1) of an unpublished memoir 
written by Sergent as early as 1801, (2) a 
memoir dictated to Mrs. Davenport in 1846- 
47, (3) some papers which Sergent sent to the 
Retrospective Review m 1834, and (lastly) some 
notes written by him on various histories. 
Sergent’s so-called memoirs are little more 
than diffuse narrations of his own share in 
certain events. Mrs. Simpson has made in 
some sort a continuous story by adding a good 
many paragraphs of her own; and the book 
consists in about equal parts of ex¬ 
tracts from Sergent’s papers and of Mrs. 
Simpson’s commentaries, distinguishable by 
the size of the print. 

It is evident that Mrs. Davenport was 
immensely struck with Sergent when she met 
him and conversed with him at Nice. She 
sketched a portrait of him—a facsimile of 
which appears in this volume; and we see 
before us a handsome old man, of a gentle 
expression of countenance. Mrs. Davenport 
could not believe the ill reports of his political 
opponents against him, or that he had ever 
committed acts inconsistent with “ the most 
refined and benevolent nature.” Thus the 
writes: 

“ The aooount I heard of him from his political 
opponents was that be had been secretary to 
Bobespierre, had stolen a jewel of immense 
value, and was an aotive BeptembrUeur ; whereas, 


in truth, Bobespierre had been, from an early 
period, his confirmed enemy, and his name was 
on the list of thirty who would have been 
guillotined in 1794 if Bobespierre had lived 
another day. The jewel of immense value was 
handed by him to the Government, and after¬ 
wards figured in the hilt of Napoleon's Bword, 
and the only part he took in the September 
massacres was to extricate Lally Tollendal and 
many other victims from the guillotine.” 

It would be easy to find fault with Mrs. 
Simpson for editing Sergent’s MSS. in the 
very uncritical manner in which they are here 
presented. Why are we to take Sergent at 
his word ? The historical value of his papers, 
as well as our judgment of the man’s 
character, must depend on how far his word 
can be relied on; and it seems, therefore, the 
duty of any editor of his papers to test, when 
possible, the accuracy of Ins assertions. It 
cannot be said that Mrs. Simpson has taken 
any trouble in this respect. For instance, 
Sergent always seeks to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for the rising of June 20 on the 
Bolands and other more distinguished Girond¬ 
ists—Brissot, Gensonne, and Guadet. Mor- 
timer-Temaux, in his History of the Terror, 
mentions an official report of the rising, 
written by Sergent in 1792, and never since 
republished; and on its authority he asserts 
that at five o’clock in the morning of June 20 
Sergent was sent by Petion with a letter to 
the Directory of the Department, whereas 
Sergent in his memoir of 1801, and in the 
Retroepeetive Review, declares that at five 
I o’clock in the morning he was in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine by Potion’s orders persuading 
the insurgents to disperse. The discrepancy 
needs explication, ana we should like to know 
whether in his official report of 1792 Sergent 
mentions or not this early mission to the 
insurgent Faubourg. This, however, is 
relatively an unimportant matter. It is 
unnecessary to go further than Mortimer- 
Temaux’s pages to convict Sergent of absolute 
falsehood on a question which affects his 
character deeply. Sergent is consistent 
throughout his writings in justifying the 
insurrection of August 10, 1792, and ad¬ 
mitting his complicity in it. On the other 
hand he repeatedly repudiates complicity in 
the September massacres, and gives his readers 
to understand that the only part he had was 
to save the lives of individuals. In his 
memoir of 1801—a date at which his memory 
on such a matter could not have deceived him 
—he writes: 

“ On the morning of September 2 [the day the 
massacre began] 1 left the care of my depart¬ 
ment to the committee, that I might go into 
the country with two friends for a little recrea¬ 
tion after my labours. As I was . escorting 
home these ladies, who lived in the direction of 
the Odeon, I was stopped by two men, who 
said, * You seem very easy—you cannot know 
what is going on; they are massacring the 
prisoners m the Abbaye! ” (p. 228). 

Mortimer-Ternaux (vol. iii., p. 216) prints 
in full a document, signed on September 2 at 
the Mairie by Sergent, Fanis, and two other 
police administrators, by which they admit, 
“ vu la crise des circonstances,” Marat and 
five other persons to sit with them. On 
p. 617 of the same volume there is printed 
another document, so short and so significant 
that we venture to give it in full: 

“Aa nom du peuple, 

“ Mes oamarades, il vous est enjoint de juger | 


tons les prisoniers de 1’Abbaye sans distinction, 
k l’exoeption de l’Abbd Lenfant, que voui 
mettrez dans un lieu stir. 

“Pawis, Seeoekt, 

“ Le 2 Septembre.” 

After this we know what value to attach to 
Sergent’s assertion that the only part he had 
in the massacres was the saving of life. 

Writing in 1801, Sergent seeks to explain 
how it was that his name came to be appended 
to the printed circular, dated September 3, 
which was sent into the departments calling 
on them to follow the example of Paris and 
murder their prisoners. He says that Marat 
was the author of this oircular, and appended 
the names of the members of the committee 
without even asking their permission. The 
original copy of the circular has never been 
found, and therefore it is impossible tossy 
whether Sergent tells the truth or not. 
Marat, no doubt, was capable of the act 
described; on the other hand, we know that 
Sergent was capable of lying. 

There is another charge on which it is 
difficult to acquit Sergent merely on his own 
representation—that of having stolen, and 
suffered to be stolen, articles of value placed 
under the charge of the committee of police 
after the insurrection of August 10. There 
is no doubt that not only political opponents, 
but also members of the revolutionary com- 
muue itself, believed in his guilt. 

The following sentences are a somewhat 
flagrant instance of the little care bestowed on 
tire editing of the book. Mrs. Simpson writes: 

“ Soon after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, the sittings in the Electoral Assembly 
began. Sergent was an elector, and had to give 
up his post as administrator of the polioe, and 
he likewise ceased to attend the meetings of 
the Comitd de Surveillance, and the Oonseil 
General de la Commune.” 

Are these words Sergent’s narrative condensed, 
or Mrs. Simpson’s representations of fact? 
The Electoral Assembly met, for the first time, 
on September 2, that is, as already stated, not 
after, but while the massacres were taking 
place. Sergent did not give up his post as 
adminis trator of police. He was destituted 
by the General Council of the Commune; he, 
therefore, as a matter of course ceased to 
attend the Comitfi de Surveillance, which was 
only another name for the Comite de Police 
with some additional members added to it 
He oould not cease to attend the meetings of 
the General Council of the Commune; for he 
was not, and never had been, a member of it 

Taking all we know of Sergent into con¬ 
sideration, his part in the September massacres 
is perhaps best explained, not by any special 
inhumanity on his part, but simply by fear 
for his own life. There was no choice open 
to him but to obey Marat’s dictates, or to go, 
as did one of his colleagues, to the Abbaye, 
there to perish himself beneath the assassin’s 
sword. It is easy to imagine the amount of 
self-deception which, under such circum¬ 
stances, the mind of a weak and unscrupulous 
man may have practised on itself; and there 
is nothing more likely than that Sergent, 
while signing official orders for wholesale 
murder, did (as he represents) use his position 
to save the lives of individuals. Ever after he 
condemned and repudiated the massacres, and 
is said to have turned pale when he heard 
them mentioned. Bebtha M. Gardiner. 
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Jrit: Studies in Colour and Talks about 
Flowers. By Franz Delitzsch. Trans¬ 
lated from the original by Rev. A. Cusin. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke.) 

The late Dr. Stevenson said that he could 
learn more from Delitzsch in an evening than 
from most books in a month. Those who 
cannot spend an evening with the many-sided 
student and teacher may form some idea of 
him from this book. Delitzsch has ever 
delighted to communicate himself in friendly 
intercourse. As he says in the preface to 
Iris, “ From mv youth up no enjoyment has 
given me such delight as the love of friends.” 
We can see this in his early collection of 
essays on Christian friendship ( Philemon , 
first edition, 1841; third edition, 1878), only 
two of which are by himself, but which in 
their collected form prove the enthusiasm of 
the writer for Christian love or friendship. 
But from this somewhat pietistic though 
charming work one might think that the 
interests of modem PMlemona were to be 
absorbed by spiritual contemplation and the 
progress of the “ kingdom of God ” in one of 
its aspects. Iris may convince us that the 
character of the author has grown wider and 
deeper in the fifty years which separate his 
youth from his age. Every one will find 
something to enjoy in the varied oontents of 
this most suitably named volume, even though 
not a few cooler natures should be now and 
again tempted to smile at the exuberant fancy 
and perhaps not always faultless taste of these 
“ Diversions of Erlangen and Leipzig.” Cer¬ 
tainly Delitzsch is too old to change his 
habits; let each thankfully enjoy his share of 
the feast provided for him. Mr. Gladstone 
will enjoy the colour-studies, which are five 
in number, and show how far afield the author 
wanders in his play-time. The titles are 
“ The Blue of the Sky,” “ Black and 
'White ” (with some entertaining glances 
at the colours of ecclesiastical dress), 
“ Purple and Scarlet ” (with an inquiiy 
into the symbolio meaning of the four 
colours of the Mosaic cultus), “Academic 
Official Robes and their Colours ” (in which 
note the reference to the undergraduate’s 
gown at Trinity College, Cambridge), and 
“ The Talmud and Colours ” (with historical 
and philological comments on the use of 
language to express the feelings). Poets and 
gardeners will appreciate best the three 
flower studies. The old scholar follows 
Luther in his passion for flowers. Many of 
his friends know the portrait in which the 
erect and keen-eyed veteran holds a hyacinth 
But upon this part of the work, and upon 
the two following essays—“The Bible and 
Wine,” and “ Dancing in its relation to 
Pentateuch Criticism ”—the Academy has 
already offered appreciative criticisms. The 
two last essays, “Love and Beauty” and 
“ Eternal Love, Eternal Youth,” connect 
themselves naturally with the author’s early 
work on Friendship. To the former at 
interesting note is appended on Lev. xix. 18. 

Throughout these essays we feel than 
Delitzsch, whatever his confession of faith 
may be, lives by no narrow theology. He sees 
the “ Word of God ” in nature, in history, in 
literature. The Bible is to him one of the 
noblest specimens of literature, though doubt¬ 
less it is more than that. These perceptions 


he seeks to convey to his hearers and readers. 
He would fain have them walk in their 
gardens, read their literature, and especially 
their Bibles, in his own free religious spirit. 
See how unconventionally he interprets 
137) the acted parable on Horeb (1 Kings 
xix. 11-13), and how intuitively he interprets 
an obscure passage in the now famous Didaehe 
by his knowledge of Jewish symbolism and 
of the later Jewish writings (pp. 184-186). 
Much more might be said of the illustrations 
of the Bible and of history scattered through 
these pages. But the German original of this 
volume has already been briefly notioed here; 
and it only remains to add that, though 
strangers to the author may scoff at his 
communicativeness, those who are even in 
the widest sense Delitzsch’s students will be 
delighted at this renewed evidence (his books 
have given them many proofs already) of his 
fresh and vigorous human nature. The 
English version, too, will probably satisfy the 
severest judges. But why did the translator 
omit all but one of the notices of the occasions 
and dates of first publication, extending over 
thirty years, of the addresses and 
collected in this new “ Iris ” ? 

T. K. Cheynb. 


Glimpses of Erin. By Seaton F. Milligan 

and Alice L. Milligan. (Marcus Ward.) 

Not so long ago, if you talked of touring in 
Ireland, people would gravely assure you that 
you ran the risk of being shot. They know 
better now. It has even become a fashion to 
go over and see for oneself. That is a step in 
the right direction; and yet Ireland is often 
unfairly treated by these political tourists. 
Some of them think they can learn all about 
the Irish question in three weeks. No one 
imagines that a run to Paris will put him 
au cowant of French politics, or that living 
a week or two in Antwerp or Ghent will give 
him a fall insight into the points at issue 
between Belgian clericals and liberals—those 
nineteenth-century liliards and Uautoaerts. 
Yet every one who bas crossed St. George’s 
Channel thinks he has a right to dogmatise, 
despite Mr. Gladstone’s repeated warnings 
that a diligent study of Irish histonr is the 
only way towards understanding the Irish 
difficulty. 

Hence there is a peculiar fitness in the pro¬ 
portion (more than two to one) between the 
politico-historical and descriptive parts of 
this charming little volume. The scenery- 
hunter can pretty' well take care of himself. 
Has he not a half a dozen guidebooks to direct 
him? In “tours off the beaten track,” Mr. 
Milligan points him to two or three comers 
which have been left almost unvisted—Sligo, 
with Glencar Lough, Bally sodare Falls, the 
countless prehistoric stones of Garrowmore 
(lately described in Col. Wood-Martin’s mono¬ 
graph), Iniahowen, and the country round 
Lough S willy (the Lake of Shadows), &c. As 
for Sliebh League and the Donegal coast, 
people are beginning to find out that this 
“ unknown country,” as Mrs. Craik called it in 
the English Illustrated Magazine, has far the 
finest cliff scenery in these islands. 

Glimpses of Erin also gives some “Irish 
Traits,” partly culled from Carleton, who, 
though infinitely more faithful than Lever, 


was wont to let the black predominate in his 
sketches in black-and-white. This, happily 
very brief, is the only weak part of the book. 
We do not want tourists who go to see an 
Irish wake, or who expect “ bulls ” to drop 
from carmen’s mouths like the pearls from 
that of the fairy princess. We want men and 
women who will go with human sympathy 
among a people which, far more than they 
think, is of their own race; and who, if they 
see peculiarities, survivals, degradations, will 
not laugh or sneer, but patiently seek out the 
causes of such differences. 

Mr. Milligan, therefore, is right in beginning 
with a brief history of Irish civilisation. Less 
critical and scholarly than Mrs. Bryant in her 
Csittio Ireland (Academy, August 31), he ia 
for that very reason fitter for beginners. 
It is well for such beginners to know the 
legends, however thin their substratum of 
fact, in which Irish thought has been housed 
from time immemorial. All along we have 
believed our tales as English children still 
believe about King Arthur, and Alfred and the 
cakes, and Elizabeth at Tilbury. You lose, 
says Mr. Milligan, by not knowing our his¬ 
tory. You cannot understand us so long as 
you are ignorant of it. Let the lion, for 
onoe, be painter and study the picture he 
gives you. You mean well; and because you 
do so many who do not really care for Ireland 
begin to pretend to love her. The brutally 
frank evictor, for instance, who keeps up the 
traditions of Tudor times, has within the 
last few years become an anachronism. Now 
men evict in the interest of the evicted; they 
“deeply sympathise,” like Alice in Wonder¬ 
land’s Walrus. You are awake at last; but 
you have much to learn, and ignorance has 
often turned well-meaning kindness into 
cruelty. Above all, remember the Irish are 
intensely in earnest not only about politios. 
Remember, too, that my aim is not to bring 
forward arguments on either side about any 
vexed Irish question, but by light borrowed 
from the past to account for much otherwise 
unaccountable. Ireland, be sure, is grateful 
to every one, be he Unionist, or Separatist, 
or what not, who has studied her case and 
devoted any portion of his life to her service. 

That is a fair summary, mostly in his own 
words, of Mr. Milligan’s opening chapter. 
No better programme could be laid down; and 
the filling in is well done. If the scholar 
finds too much about ollamhs and Druids and 
Fionn and Cormac Mac Art, he must remem¬ 
ber that the Irish have for centuries ceased to 
be a nation of soholars; that, kept “illiter¬ 
ate ” (the Duke of Argyll’s too tnie epithet) 
by bad laws, they have never attained to 
scholars hip in our modem acceptation of the 
word. While England was slowly forming 
her school of historical and ethnological criti¬ 
cism, Ireland was forcibly held in the prison 
of ignorance, with no comfort save the light 
(often deceptive, always so unlike the dip' 
light of science) of her old romances. It is 
well for Englishmen to read Irish history, 
old and new, as Irishmen have read it. Even 
if King Dahi, that ineffectual Brennus, 
never went near the Alps, it is true that 
ficotic sea-rovers did all that is attributed to 
Rial of the Nine Hostages. It is true, more¬ 
over, that pre-Danish Ireland was above all 
things a literary land, a land of culture: 
“the Cambridge and Oxford of the British 
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Ides were then Liamore, Clonard, the Irish 
Bangor,” &c. 

Miss Milligan has interspersed among her 
brother’s prose a number of spirited ballads. 
One more spirited and touching than " Lord 
Edward’s Wife ” I have seldom read. Note 
Bichard II.’s brutal unfairness to the bard 
who dared to set McCarthy’s oak above the 
plante ganaat , and remember that the bard by 
Brehon law and Irish usage was sacred, no 
matter how severe his satire on the chief. 
The story points to the root of Irish distrust 
and consequent lawlessness. Conduct like 
Richard’s ingrained these feelings in the 
people’s nature. I was glad to come across 
the too little known quotation from Dickens’s 
American Note*, showing how the great 
novelist’s heart went out to two Irish labourers 
whom he chanced on in a New York street. 

Every way, engravings and all, the book is 
a credit, as well to the authors as to the enter¬ 
prising firm which has done so much to revive 
art in Ireland and to popularise some forms of 
it in England. 

Hjshkt Stuaei Faoait. 


HEW NOVELS. 

Fettered for Life. By Frank Barrett. In 8 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Heritage of Leilow Marth, and other 
Talee. In 2 vols. By Bret Harte. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

RandaU Trevor. By Herbert P. Earl. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

In Daye of Aivertitg. By Reginald Lucas 
(Hatchards.) 

The Toueh of a Vanished Hand. By Francis 
Arthur. (Remington.) 

Mr. Ordo'e Grandchildren. By Cecilia Selby 
Lowndes. (Nisbet.) 

The reader who takes up Mr. Frank Barrett’s 
novel will not willingly lay it down again 
until the very last page has been turned, and 
he ha> wiped from bis eye the involuntary 
moisture of sympathy, anxiety, and relief. 
With very few characters, but with new and 
stirring events, told ia vividly descriptive 
language, Mr. Barrett charms you out of your 
weariness, or indifference, or ill-temper—three 
sound and sovereign reasons for whioh a novel 
is sought. And a great deal of his charm 
consis's in the helpless uncertainty in which 
he holds you. Until the end you rack your 
brains in vain to tell which of two men is 
the true villain, or whether verily both are 
not every bit as black as they seem; and when, 
at the end, the one for whom you have per- 
foroe cherished a sneaking fondness turns out 
to be a really splendid fellow, great is your 
joy over the sheep who appeared to be lost. 
You are also pitiibly at a loss to koow 
whether the young wife, who plays an im¬ 
portant part in the story, is a fiend or an 
angel. Her conduct points to either of these 
views of her character as much as to the 
other. She has been secretly married to a 
village wood-carving genius, Kit Wyndham, 
and when the story opens he is paying a 
clandestine visit to her. Her father has just 
come home from India a millionaire, and Kit's 
presence has to be ooncea'ed. But in the 
night a burglary occurs at the hr use. Kit, 


fearing he may be discovered, tries to get away, 
but is stopped. In the affray with the bur¬ 
glars a polioeman is killed. Kit is charged 
with the crime; the evidence tells strongly 
against him; and he is sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. This episode gives Mr. 
Barrett an opportunity to describe convict life 
at Dartmoor, which he does with graphic 
effect. Kit's experiences are varied by several 
attempts to escape, which involve him in 
worse trouble, for he is always caught again. 
They are also, and more pleasantly, varied by 
two ingenious inventions whioh he roughly 
works out, and which ultimately become a 
source of wealth to him. After many years 
the real murderer confesses, and Kit is 
liberated. Then comes the most harrowing, 
and by far the most interesting, part of the 
tale. Kit learns that immediately after he 
went to prison his wife married the man 
whose evidence served to convict him. Of 
course he determines on revenge. What 
follows it would not be fair to tell. It is 
enough to say that the most horrible circum¬ 
stances are made to form natural links in the 
story, while glaring impossiblities are so 
explained as to seem simple and right. The 
hardened and morally deadened ex-convict, 
and apparently outraged husband, is brought 
back to life and gentleness by that most trans¬ 
forming of all influences—the love of a 
woman. 

The world never saw any other such ex¬ 
traordinary young women as Bret Harte’s— 
except, perhaps, Mr. Henry James’s. The 
way in which they contrive to be beautiful, 
awe-inspiring, ooquet'ish, sensible, and to talk 
execrable slang, all at once, is truly a wonder. 
It is almost doubtful, though, whether even 
these damsels could really subdue the savage 
men and boors who, in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
books, become their self-obliterated slaves. 
But he excels in drawing men. With all 
their faults—and he never spares them—his 
men may be warranted to win a reader’s ad¬ 
miration. Such an one is Captain Jim in the 
last of these tales. His simple devotion to 
his unworthy friend — a devotion which 
thrives on bad treatment, insomuch tha". 
when he dies by his friend’s hand, he pro¬ 
tests the latter’s innocence — compels one’s 
sympathy and affection Of the four tales 
in these two volumes, the first—whioh gives 
a title to the collection—is perhaps the least 
satisfactory, though in some points it is the 
most carefully worked-up; the second, “ A 
Knight-Errant of the Foot Hills,” which 
describes the adventures of a modem Don 
Quixote, is the most amusing; the third, 
“ The Secret of Telegraph Hill,” is the most 
ingenious and, on the whole, the best; and 
the last, “ Captain Jim’s Friend,” is the most 
touching and, in respect of character-draw¬ 
ing, the most Bret-Hartisn. They are all 
told with the writer’s old freshness and vivid¬ 
ness, and with his evident delight in his own 
people and scenes. All his best characteristics 
are in them, though under limitations, for 
which the shortness of the stories is alone 
responsible. 

There is some really good stuff in Randall 
Trevor , but there is also much thtt is not 
good, or not relevant to the story. The plot 
is rather clumsily put together; one half of 
the story is distinctly cot from the other half. 


At the death of Randall Trevor’s first lady¬ 
love —a i imple and not very interesting damsel 
—there begins a period of awkward dulness. 
Ano’her pa : r of lovers has just succeeded in 
getting married; Randall’s new love is only 
as yet on the horizon; and there is a blank 
which the author perceives he must fillup. 
With this object he introduces a wretched 
professor, who spouts about the Women’s 
Mission League; and he brings in a love 
affair wholly unconnected with the rest of the 
tale. The book is undoubtedly well meant. 
It is written with ease and fluency, and Mr. 
Earl has well conceived the gradual formation 
of Randall’s manhood by his sad experiences. 
But still one feels a sensation of lengthiness, 
and one is inclined to be angry when RandaU 
himself retards the final happy settling of 
his affairs by that persistent refraining from 
asking simple questions which is so painfuUy 
oommon in novels The early scenes at 
Oxford are good. They land RandaU in a 
tentative ana brief love making, from which 
he plunges in'o a real passion, which is after¬ 
wards foUowed by a calm and true affection 
for a brave woman, who is one of the beet 
characters in the book. 

In Dayt of Adversity is a weak story, as 
being without any strong characters. It has 
the merit, however, of evident sincerity. The 
author himself is plainly in earnest about his 
people. Bis hero might possibly have been 
a hero in the strict sense if he had not been 
too timid to assume the direction of his life. 
He lacks courage to declare his love for a 
certain Lady Dora, of whom he is enamoured. 
When, ultimately, he is engaged to her, the 
author contrives by a series of clumsy devices 
to separate them, and Lady Dora immediately 
marries the man who told the lie that put 
them asunder. After this Lady Dora goes 
rapidly down, while the discarded lover as 
rapidly mounts, the social ladder. There is 
an inartistic touch in the sudden accession of 
great wealth by which the young man’s rise 
is accelerated. Regarded as a type of weak¬ 
ness, in association with a high sense of 
honour, and with all that is gentle aod just, 
perhaps Henry Denison is a passible character; 
but more might certainly have been made of 
him. 

In a book which has for its motto “ The grim, 
gaunt spectre of a hidden crime,” and which 
is dedicated to the accomplished author of 
Vendetta , one knows that one mu-t expect 
some ghastly horrors. If The Toueh of e 
Vanished Hand had not lacked the touch of a 
master hand it might have been a thrilling 
and fascinating romance. Instead of this it 
seldom rises above the commonplace. It is a 
story told, not from the side of Monte Cristo 
and Conte Oliva, but from that of the man 
upon whom vengeance is taken. The poor 
fellow, under the stress of poverty and in 
the heat of the moment, has, as he believes, 
murdered a creditor and hidden his dead 
body on a heath. From that time his 
speculations prosper, and all goes well 
till one Septimus S. Spartan turns up 
from America, and ingratiates himself with 
the successful Matthew Brandon and his 
family. Then the luck turns. Sorrows crowd 
on the ill-fated Matthew. His wife dies, his 
children leave him; and at last he dies, 
utterly ruined, with Spartan at his side, who 
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discovers himself as Henry Vincent, the 
murdered man. The pictures of a certain 
society in London are fairly well drawn, and 
more than one portrait is readily, perhaps too 
readily, recognisable. But the book is want¬ 
ing in power. 

Mr. Orde’s grandchildren, in the book so 
named, call that not too amiable old gentle¬ 
man “ Grandfather Ogre.” Children have a 
ready, unhesitating way of appraising charac¬ 
ter, and in this instance they were right. But 
the hard grandfatherly heart was melted by 
love for the one favourite grandchild who 
died; and when the streams of affection were 
once set flowing, they flowed all round. 
There is a good deal of youthful nobleness in 
the story, which its young readers would do 
■well to emulate. 

Gxobge Cottibbll. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Lessons of Hope. Headings from the Works 
of F. D. Maurice. Selected by J. Llewelyn 
Davies. (Macmillan.) Pew gift-books of a 
religious kind better deserve recommendation 
than this. A catena of select passages from 
the works of a thinker like Maurice possesses 
an interest, not only for the author's disciples 
and adherents, but also for the general pubho— 
at least, for such portion of it as in these busy 
days give some consideration to religious ques¬ 
tions. An editor more competent than Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies to make characteristic extracts 
from Maurice’s voluminous writings, and to 
arrange them so far as possible in something 
like a coherent order, it would be impossible to 
And. The collection is the more valuable be¬ 
cause some of the works quoted, notably the 
Lincoln’s Inn Sermons, have long been out of 
print, and are daily becoming more rare and in¬ 
accessible. Thoughtful readers of the book 
will be able to acquire from it a fairly adequate 
knowledge both of the spirit and opinions of 
one of the great religious teachers of the past 
generation. 

East Coast Days and Memories. By the Author 
of “The Becreations of a Country Parson.” 
(Longmans.) Got up in a dainty small crown- 
octavo form, this book seems to put in a claim 
to be considered a gift-book. The author is 
too well known, and has been too many years 
before the English reading public, to need our 
recommendation. We may, however, say that 
the book is marked by the geniality, the many- 
sidedness, the quaint humour, the tender sym¬ 
pathy with all that is good and true, which 
characterises all the author’s writings. Most 
of the papers have already done service in the 
pages of magazines, but they were worth col¬ 
lecting in their present permanent form. The 
essay of most importance seems to us that on 
Principal Tullooh, whioh first appeared as a 
review of Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of that liberal- 
minded and genuinely Christian minister in 
Longman’s Magazine. 

Death no Bane, by Bobert Black (Sampson 
Low), must also be ranked among thoughtful 
books adapted for presentation. It is a new 
translation of Cicero’s first Tusoulan Disputa¬ 
tion, and may undoubtedly claim to be the best 
rendering of that classical work which has been 
offered to English readers. Without in the 
least sacrificing fidelity to the original text, Mr. 
Black has managed to convey the ratiocination 
and generally human interests of Cicero’s dia¬ 
logue in smooth, crisp, and idiomatic English. 
A word of praise must also be given to the notes, 
which give all the help that an English reader 
unacquainted with the classics could possibly 
desire. The get-up of the book, with its hand- 
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made paper and red-lettered parchment land¬ 
ing, is nothing less than exquisite. 

Our Sunday Booh of Beading and Picture I. 
Edited and arranged by Thomas Archer. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Mr. Thomas Aroher. 
to whom the large public is already indebted 
for so many popular stories and histories of his 
own writing, has here condescended to the 
task—by no means unworthy of his approved 
abilities—of making a book out of the writings 
of other people. As might be anticipated, he 
has exercised a liberal and catholic judgment 
in selecting from the wide field of prose and 
verse whioh the modern spirit of the age allows 
to children for Sunday reading. In poetry, 
perhaps excessive draughts have been made 
upon the American treasury; but among the 
prose extracts we are glad to find Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Carlyle, and Samuel B. 
Gardiner. Altogether, the selection is admirably 
calculated to teach the difficult lesson of a first 
love for good literature. The pictures range 
from the outs of fifty years ago to the process 
blocks of to-day. The only one we cannot 
away with is that in which an illustration of 
the Franco-German War is made to do duty for 
the battle of Blenheim. The paper and printing 
deserve high praise. 

The Beatitudes: Thoughts for Saints’ Days. 
By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” (8.P.O.K.) This book breathes 
a tender and devout religionism conveyed in 
language often of striking and poetio beauty, 
and always of deep feeling. As a popular and 
practical comment on theBeatitudes it leaves 
tittle to be desired. 

Blown to Bits. By B. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne is now a veteran in 
the art of writing books for boys, and his sole 
difficulty must lie in discovering new scenery 
for his heroes to perform their feats and achieve 
their hairbreadth escapes. He does not appear 
to have had any such difficulty, however, in 
Blown to Bits; for he has found ample material 
ready to his hand in the Krakatoa eruption of 
1883, and in the report of the committee 
appointed by the Boyal Society to make an 
investigation of what he rather vaguely 
describes as “the whole matter in all its 
phases.” Krakatoa pervades this volume in 
every sense of the word; although, as becomes 
a book for boys, the scientific prelections about 
it are subordinated to the adventures of (Mr. 
Ballantyne’s) Nigel, the history of the 
mysterious hermit Van der Kemp, the 
humours associated with the German naturalist 
and professor, Verkimier, and the atrocities of 
the Malay pirate Baderoon. A little love- 
making between Nigel Boy and Winnie, the 
daughter of the hermit, is introduced to serve 
as a relief from the science and the adventures, 
which are the leading attractions of Blown to 
Bits. There is quite as muoh imagination in 
it aa in most of Jules Verne’s stories, and 
there is besides a great deal of essentially 
Scotch humour. From the literary point of 
views, Blown to Bits is Mr. Ballantyne’s best 
work. 

Lost in Africa. By Frederick Horatio 
Winder. (Sampson Low.) It is no disparage¬ 
ment to Mr. Winder to throw out the hint that 
but for the influence of Mr. Bider Haggard 
upon English fiction and its purveyora, he 
would not have chosen Africa—which is in any 
case rather overdone — as the scene for the 
triumph of his hero. It is so far well, how¬ 
ever, that that hero has a good number—and 
: indeed the most exciting—of his adventures 
before he touches African soil; and the will, 
which is his particular Holy Grail, is found. Mr. 
Winder has been good enough to give his 
readers a villain—very properly termed “ the 
infernal Miller ” towards the end of the story— 
who is an even greater attraction than his 


hero, and who follows the latter everywhere. 
It is therefore necessary for the hero to fight 
for his life every seoond page, as Miller 
assumes all possible disguises, including that 
of a pirate upon the high seas, with a view to 
his destruction. Altogether this is a very 
successful story of its land, and the characters 
are, without exception, well drawn. Jim 
and George, who are the contrast in it, are ex¬ 
ceptionally natural. The excitement is kept 
up from beginning to end. It is but fair to 
Mr. Winder to add that he exhibits no slovenli¬ 
ness in style. 

Follow the Right: a Tale for Boys. By G. E. 
Wyatt. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) This is a book 
of very unusual merit in its special category of 
boys’ books. It may be described as the history 
I of Geoffrey Treherne, an Eton boy full of pluck, 
manliness, and—a much rarer quality of his 
class—persistent resolution. It were well if the 
noble spirit and selfless conduct of Geoffrey 
characterised all, as we believe they do many, 
of our pubtio-sohool boys. The story is illus¬ 
trative of its quaint motto: 

“ He’d seen his duty a dead-sure thing, 

And he went for it thar and then.” 

Lil. By the author of “ Tip-oat,” &o. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) Of course it was very nice 
of Lil to be so cheerful after she ricked her 
spine, and to determine that she wonld not 
take to smelling bottles and Shetland shawls for 
the rest of her life; but still that is not enough 
to make a good story. Dr. Murray was. 
doubtless, a very good doctor, and a very good 
father, with a way of managing his boys which 
was almost supernatural; and yet he scarcely 
suffioes to make the tale interesting. What 
there is of the nature of plot is too much like 
“ Lady Clare,” only in this case it is not the lady 
who is ruined by the discovery about her birth, 
but the gentleman. Or _ rather, _ after the 
gentleman is deprived of his birthright by the 
lady, he discovers that the lady has no olaim 
to it; but he will not tell her. So he marries her 
and his own property, while his wife is under 
the impression that it is hers. We do not 
think this is good sense, or good morality 
either. 

Kate and Jean. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier.> 
Vhia story of a Scotch poet in humble station 
who falls in love with a girl of higher social 
standing is not unlike the plot of one of 
Black’s novels. It is a dever and yet not 
wholly pleasant tale, complicated with the 
evils of intemperance. All copies right at the 
end, though perhaps that end is not what the 
reader desires. Few Scotch women would 
agree with Mrs. Saxby’s sentiment—" Electro¬ 
plate to my mi nd is as good as real silver and 
gives one less care to think upon,” 

Between Two Oceans. By E. N. Hoare. 
(8.P.C.K) is a story of a restless youth ever 
longing to visit the Isthmus of Panama, and 
see the cutting which is to join the two 
oceans. At length his opportunity comes, and 
the adventures naturally follow. There is a good 
deal of information about M. de Lesseps s 
scheme, and the Isthmus is not sufficiently 
attractive to cause boys to run away from home 
to reach it. 

One Little Vein of Dross. By Buth Lamb. 
“Golden Ladder Series.” (Nisbet.) The 
“ little vein of dross ” in the character of Tom 
Beauchamp was an over-charged, but not 
wholly ungrounded, dread of his mother, whioh 
induced him to hide from her matters with 
whioh she ought to have been made acquainted. 
The story is carefully planned, well written, 
and interesting; and it forms a welcome addi¬ 
tion to the “ Golden Ladder Series.’ How the 
little vein of dross became, first of all disagree¬ 
ably obtrusive, and after a severe trial purified, 
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■we must leave oar young readers to discover 
for themselves. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly healthy, and it may be cordially 
recommended. 

A Narrative of the Peninsular Campaign , 1807- 
1814 ; its Battles and Sieges. By William T. 
Dobson. Illustrated. (Biokers &Son.) Though 
Napier's History of the War in the Peninsula 
has undoubtedly become an English olassic, it 
may be questioned whether the original is now 
much read except by professional students. It 
was, therefore, a happy thought to produoe an 
abridgment containing the more important 
incidents and scenes, told in Napier’s own 
nervous language, which still remains unsur¬ 
passed for military description. The most 
attractive part of the six volumes is here con¬ 
densed into about 400 pages. The illustrations, 
which, are ten in number, constat of photo- 
graphio reproductions of pictures—or rather, 
engravings from pictures—of the battlefields; 
and they are certainly not so helpful as plans 
would be. 

The Orem of the Water Wagtail; a Story of 
Newfoundland. By B. M. Ballantyne. 
tNiabet.) All boys will rejoice in this new 
story from the.pen.of their well-known caterer. 
There is the inevitable voyage and mutiny, 
the shipwreck and detail of the adventures 
which befell the crew with Indians, and the ex¬ 
pedients which a wild life naturally calls out. 
The time is supposed to be the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, but the sentiments often 
bear a suspicions resemblance to those of the 
present day. Perils by sea and land, however, 
TOll attract all Mr. Ballantyne’s clientele, and 
"the interest of the story never flags. 

The Pastor's Widow and her Son, translated 
from the German (Houlston), is a Germanly 
tender and pathetic little story relating the 
trials of the pastor's widow and how they were 
anally surmounted. If in its treatment of 
providential dispensations it is somewhat one¬ 
sided and inconclusive, it only shares a oommon 
defect of such books; and, after all, there are 
problems of human existence which are wholly 
insoluble by logic and ratiocination, * 

The Brook and its Banks. By J. G. Wood. 
(BeUgious Tract Society.) Many will be sorry 
to find that this is one of the last books which 
proceeded from the pen of this indefatigable 
naturalist. Adopting an imaginary brook, the 
author takes the creatures that haunt it in turn, 
tiie water-rat, heron, pike, and the aquatic 
birds, together with flies, beetles, toads, 
spiders, and many others. He discourses 
pleasantly of these, and points out the chief 
incidents in the life-history of each. The book 
is handsomely printed and illustrated. It 
would form a delightful present for a lad of an 
inquiring frame of mind. 

.Mite Neville’s Discovery, by A. Eubnle-Evans 
18.P.0.K.), is an interesting and well-told 
story of the adventures of a schoolboy who 
runs away from a private school of the 
well-known “ Do-the-boys Hall ” type. How 
he contrives to fall, by one of those myste¬ 
rious dispensations of fiction which are so 
rarely encountered in real life, into Miss 
Neville’s hands, and what interests past and 
future that lady was destined to find in Him 
we must leave our youthful readers to discover 
for themselves. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly healthy, and it is in all respects 
an admirable boys’ book. 


Edgar’s Wife, by Esmfc Stuart (S.P.C.K.), is 
a story considerably above the level of books 
written for young people. It is an interesting 
and graphio history of the gradual transmuta¬ 
tion of a fashionable young lady, whose better 
nature had become hiddenbeneath an incrusta- 
ij? n . °*. 8a P 0 rflciality and folly, into a genuine 
Christian and lovable woman. The book is 
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well written, and abounds in passages of true 
pathos. 

Stronger than Fate. By M. B. Whiting. 
(8.P.G.K.). This is the story of a village boy 
who contrives by a series of rapid strides to 
attain a fairly high rung in the social ladder. 
The book is pleasingly written, though the 
psychological evolution of character is not 
the author’s strong point; indeed, he manifests 
considerable inexperience both of human life 
and of its artistic presentation by the methods 
of fiction. What ultimately proves “ stronger 
than Fate ” is altruism or Christian socialism. 

Little Solomon and her Friends. By Mary 
Davison. (S.P.O.K.) Little Solomon is the 
school nick-name of an interesting little girl, 
Essie Cranfield. The story describes her life in 
Miss Jordan’s Academy, where the instruction 
and the living are cut down in the most ruth¬ 
less fashion to the modified terms on which 
very poor orphans are admitted. It is an in¬ 
teresting story, and the author manifests con¬ 
siderable acquaintance with varying types of 
school-girls. 

Mount Pleasant, by Catherine E. Smith 
(S.P.C.K.), may fairly be described as 
an admirable book for girls. Buth Jordan, 
the chief character of the book, is a very 
worthy and estimable girl of the Jeannie 
Deans type. How she was treated by her 
lover and an unworthy sister, who serves as a 
foil to set off her own merits, we must leave 
our readers to find out. The book is marked 
by a somewhat too obtrusive Churohiness. 
The author, in attempting any similar ventures, 
must be a little more careful to conceal the 
powder beneath the jam. 

Miriam’s Ambition. By E. Everett-Green 
(Blackie.) Mir iam attains her ambition 
by making a sick boy happy. This leads to 
several important consequences, the result of 
which is a high-minded, simple story, such as 
Mrs. Everett-Green can tell so well. The 
London boy’s remark when he first visits the 
country is oharmingly natural. “Is it country 
air that makes people so kind f ” 

The Tenants of the Tower. By F. Bayford 
Harrison. (8.P.G.K.) This book begins well, 
and its selection of characters from among the 
indigent classes in London life is well made and 
full of promise; but, unfortunately, the in¬ 
terest of the story collapses in the telling. The 
plot is both improbable and devoid of attrac¬ 
tion, and the sequences of the story are ex¬ 
tremely lax. It is, on the whole, a disap¬ 
pointing book. Its well-chosen characters 
and occasional situations of interest are wasted 
in a most aggravating way. 


Foot-Prints: a Story of the Snow. By A, 
Lyster. (S.P.C.K.) This is a well-conceived 
story of unusually powerful interest, turning on 
the revelation of footprints in the snow by 
means of a sudden thaw. It is a good and 
healthy child’s book, and as such deserves 
commendation. 


An Acrobat’s Childhood. By Hesba Stretton. 
(S.P.G.K.). A recent murder forms a motif for 
this pretty story. It teaches home affection 
rather than work elsewhere for the bribe of 
higher wages, and ought to open the eyes of 
many with respeot to acrobatic performances. 

Geoffrey EaZlam. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(Nisbet.) A story of early Methodism and 
conversion. There is little plot, and the in¬ 
telligence of the justices of toe peace who are 
introduced is on a par with that of a celebrated 
Pickwickian juatioe, while toe rector of the 
parish is depreciated, in [order to commend the 
wandering Methodist preacher. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. G. E- 
Ookayne, Norroy King of Arms, intends to 
oontanue, as an independent publication, his 
Complete Peerage, of which he has published 
(A-C) about one-third of the whole, m supple, 
ments to The Genealogist. He thinks that he 
wlU l?, , e , 40 bring out a guinea volume a 
year till the book is oomplete, and that perhaps 
a hundred subscribers for it may be obtained 
so as to lessen the oost of its production. Our 
genealogists and noble families will be greatly 
to blame if they do not support Mr. Cokayne m 
his labour of love on their behalf. Profit to 
him is out of the question, while Ills work is 
invaluable. 

Me. Walter Bye, the Norfolk antiquary, 
is finishing the fourth book he has edited this 
year. His large quarto, History of Carrots 
Abbey, with several illustrations, for the 
owner of toe restored abbey, Mr. J. J. Colman. 
came out first; then followed Oromer Past and 
Present— a stout quarto of 278 pages, with many 
outs, embodying the result of twenty years’ 
searches into the history of his native town, its 
lost harbour, trades, guilds, &c., toe wills of 
its inhabitants, the fines of their properties, 
&c.; next, the Feet of Fines for Cambridge¬ 
shire for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
is just passed for press; and the fourth book, 
the first section of the History of the Hundred 
of North Erpingham, is all in type, and will 
be ready before Christmas. 

. bis. T, Fisher Unwin has now ready for 
wsue, in a limited edition, a Life of Sir John 
Hawkwoea, the English soldier of fortune who 
is known in Italian history as “ L’Aouto.” The 
work was written in Italian, by Mr. John 
Temple Leader and Signor Giuseppe Marootti, 
and has been translated by Leader Soott, the 
biographer of William Barnes. It is largely 
based upon unpublished documents in Italian 
archives, some of which are printed as an sp- 
> and descriptions are given of various 
towns in Italy with which the name of Hawk- 
wood is still associated. The book will be 
published in royal ootavo, with illustrations, 
including a reproduction by photogravure of 
Paolo Uccello’s famous equestrian portrait at 
Florenoe. 


Messes. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. will 
iMue in a few days An Official Tour through 
Bosma and Herzegovina, by Mr. J. de Aabfitb, 
who was formerly attached to the Austrian 
embassy in London. The book is the result of 
an enquiry which lasted over four years, during 
which the author accompanied Herr Benjamin 
de Kallay, Austrian Minister of Finance, who 
had been entrusted with the government of 
the newly acquired provinces. Mr. de Aab6th 
treats fully the literary, historical, and ethno¬ 
graphical aspects of his subject, as well as its 
politics and physical character. The book will 
contain several hundred illustrations. 

Travellers on the Nile will be glad to learn 
that the second volume of Baedeker’s Guide- 
Book to Egypt is at last about to appear. It 
will be devoted to a description of Upper 
E gypt, and has been compiled by the well- 
known Egyptologist, Prof. Eisenlohr. 

Me. Frederick Wedmoee has now finished 
his little volume on Balzac, and it is arranged 
that it shall appear as the January issue of the 
“ Great Writers ” Series. 

Messes. Bichard Bentley & Son will 
publish immediately The Correspondence of the 
Princess Lieven and Earl Orey, translated by 
Mr. Guy Le Strange, with introduction and 
notes. The work will be in two volunjes, with 
portraits. 

Mb. T. Fishes Unwin will publish on 
November 21 an account by Mr. and Mrs- 
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Fennell of their trip to the Hebrides, over the 
ground visited by Doctor Johnson and his 
biographer, with upwards of forty illustrative 
drawings by Mr. PennelL 

Mb. Charles Marvin —who, with Prof. 
Vambery and Dr. Nansen, was elected: a 
honorary member of the Tyneside Geographi¬ 
cal Society last week—has in the press a new 
pamphlet, entitled Our Unappreciated Petrols um 
Empire, describing recent oil discoveries in 
New Zealand, South Africa, Upper Burma, 
Persia, and elsewhere. The pamphlet will 
contain maps of the petroleum districts of 
New Zealand, the Transvaal, the Irrawadi, and 
the Karan Biver. 

A NEW work by the author of ‘ ‘ From Log 
Cabin to White House,” will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, entitled 
From Printing House to the Court of 8t. James: 
the Story of Benjamin Franklin’s life. 

Mb. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next week, 
as the first volume of the “ Cameo Series,” The 
Lady from the Sea, a translation, by Mrs. 
Aveung, of Ibsen’s realistic play, with a critical 
introduction by Mr. Edmund Goose. 

The next volumes to appear in the “ States¬ 
men ” Series will be Lord Derby , by Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel; The Prince Consort , by Miss Charlotte 
M. Yonge; Gambetta, by Mr. Frank T. Mar* 
zials ; Mirabeau, by Mr. Arthur Has sail; Fox, 
by Mr. H. O. Wakeman; and Lord Orey, by 
Mr. Frank Hill. 

Annie S. Swan’s new book for the Christ¬ 
mas season, entitled Sheila, will be published 
by Messrs. Oliphant & Co. on November 15. 

Mb. Campbell Bae-Bbown’s new novel— 
to be published by Messrs. Dean & Son—is 
entitled The Loveliest Woman in London. The 
scenes are laid partly in Switzerland and partly 
in the West End of London. 

Messrs. Dean & Son also announce Dashing 
Deeds Afloat and Ashore, by Lieut.-Col. Knollys 
and Major Elliott; and Elocution Made Easy, by 
Edith Heraud. 

Mr. Arthur L. Humphreys— of 26 Eoole- 
eton Road, Ealing Dean—has in the press, for 
publication by subscription, a History of Well¬ 
ington, in Somerset, largely based upon original 
documents. Besides a full account of the 
manor and the church, special chapters will be 
devoted to the connexion of the place with the 
Civil War and Monmouth’s rebellion, and to 
Nonconformist history; and the volume will 
conclude with folklore, a list of birds, and a 
bibliography. 

The first ordinary meeting of the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-sixth session of the Society of 
Arts will be held on Wednesday next, Novem¬ 
ber 20, when the Duke of Aberoorn, chairman 
of council, will deliver the opening address, 
and the prizes for the past year will be pre¬ 
sented. 

A course of lectures is announced in the 
lecture hall of the South Kensington Museum 
for the benefit of the funds of the College for 
Men and Women, 29 Queen Square, W.C. The 
first leoture will by Mr. Andrew Lang on 
Thursday, November 28, at 4.30 p.m., upon 
“ How to fail in Literature.” On December 5 
Mr. Frederic Myers will lecture upon “ Appari¬ 
tions and Hallucinations in Tradition and Fact”; 
and on December 12 the Bev. Archibald Boyd- 
Carpenter upon “Curran, Irish Patriot and 
Crator.” Other lectures are to follow. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
ahe Antiquary will enter upon a new series 
?rith the new year under the charge of the Bev. 
Dr. Cox, who has resigned the editorship of 
the Reliquary, Several alterations and im¬ 


provements are promised, and many fresh con¬ 
tributors will assist in its pages. The first 
number will oontain, among other papers, an 
article on “ The Armoury of Henry VIlL,” by 
Hon. Harold Dillon, secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

The January number of the Argosy will con¬ 
tain the opening ohapters oi a story by the late 
Mrs. Henry Wood; the first of a series of 
illustrated papers by Mr. Charles W. Wood; 
and a sonnet by the late Julia Kavanagh. 

Illustrations, Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
pictorial magazine, will this year have a double 
Christmas number of illustrated stories, &o., 
in place of its ordinary December issue. The 
publishers will be Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 

The Scots Observer announces a series of 
articles by an expert, setting forth certain facts 
on the subject of naval design and construction 
not hitherto published, which aim at proving 
that the modern ironclad is useless an an imple¬ 
ment of war. 

Messrs. Dean & Son have in the press a 
new serial dealing with dogs, whioh will be 
illustrated with numerous portraits. Among 
the contributors are Dr. Gordon Stables, Mr. 
Everett Millais, Mr. G. B. Krehl, Mr. W. K. 
Taunton, and Mr. A. J. Sewell. 

Messrs. B. Arthur & Sons, publishers of 
the Glasgow Chiel, will issue on November 20 
the first number of a similar paper at Edin¬ 
burgh, to be called the Waverley. Both will be 
under the general editorship of Mr. Harry 
Blyth, who will himself contribute to the latter 
a serial stray entitled “ The New Mysteries of 
Modern London: the Old Bailey.” 

On January 1, 1890, the first issue of Anglo- 
Austria —a literary journal printed in English— 
will make its appearance at Meran, in the 
Austrian TyroL It will be edited by Herr 
Ellmenreicb, and Mr. W. N. Brown has been 
appointed London correspondent. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The proposed new buildings for physiology 
at Cambridge — whioh have hitherto been 
delayed from lack of funds—will now be 
begun at once, Prof. Henry Sidgwick having 
offered to contribute £1500 out of the total 
estimated cost of £4000. This is by no means 
the first oocasion on which pressing needs of 
the university have been assisted by Prof. Bldg- 
wick’s munificence. 

We understand that Prof. Westwood’s lonS 
promised monograph on the Soothsayer insect 5 
(Mantidae), in folio with fourteen plates, 
will be published before Christmas. 

Prof. Edward Dowden’s lecture at the 
Taylorian Institution at Oxford, upon “ Recent 
French Criticism,” is to be delivered on Wed¬ 
nesday, November 20; and on the following 
day Mr. Arthur Sidgwick will give an address 
to the Teachers’ Guild upon “ The Teaching of 
English Literature.” We may add that Prof. 
Dowden and another visitor from Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin—Prof. Mahaffy—have accepted 
invitations to dine with the Oxford Unionist 
League on Tuesday next. 

Mb. Lorino, of King’s College, has been 
appointed by the vice-chancellor to the 
scholarship for one year offered to the univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge by the managing committee 
of the British School at Athens. 

The honorary degree of M.A. has been con¬ 
ferred upon Mr. William Edward Plummer, 
assistant observer at the Radcliffe Observatory 
at Oxford. 


We learn from the Oxford Magazine that the 
University Dramatic Society propose to per¬ 
form Marlowe’s “The Jew of Malta” next 
term, with Mr. Irving, junior, in the part of 
Barabas. 

The curators of the Bodleian Library have 
been authorised to lend the following portraits 
to the Tudor exhibition to be held at the New 
Gallery in January next: Lord Burleigh, Sir 
W. Camden, the Earl of Cumberland, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and Sir Martin 
Frobisher. 

Prof. G. G. A. Murray, Prof. Jebb’s suc¬ 
cessor in the chair of Greek at Glasgow, has 
offered to place the value of the Derby scholar¬ 
ship (£160)—which was awarded to him this 
year at Oxford—at the disposal of the London 
School Board, to assist a boy or girl who has 
obtained a scholarship at a secondary school 
to proceed to Oxford. 

The Durham University Journal for 
November 9 prints a list of the published writ¬ 
ings of the late Prof. Evans. A large propor¬ 
tion are sermons; but it is understood that 
some of his translations and original composi¬ 
tions in Latin and Greek are being collected for 
publication in a memorial volume. The same 
number also contains an interesting account of 
the university of Upsala, whioh can boast a 
total of 1735 students. 

It is announced that the university of St. 
Andrews has received a bequest of £100,000, 
under the will of the late David Berry, of New 
South Wales. 

Following a precedent which (at least in 
reoent years) has been more honoured in 
America than here, the late President Barnard, 
of Columbia College, New York, bequeathed 
the whole of his property to the college, sub¬ 
ject to the life-interest of his widow. He 
specially provided that 10,000 dollars (£2000) 
should be set apart to endow a fellowship for 
encouraging scientific research; that a medal 
worth 200 dollars (£40) should be awarded 
every five years to some person most dis¬ 
tinguished for meritorious service to science; 
and that the residue should be devoted to the 
increase of the college library. 


TRANSLATION. 

SPEAK, YE FOUR, WHERE DO YE DWELL P 

{Imitated from the German of August Schivarz- 
kopff.) 

Fiaz so wild, where shall we fiud thee f 
“ In the valley seek a rock 
Strike with steel, and at the shock 
In a moment outapring I, 

There the bed wherein I lie, 

There seek and you shall find me.” 

Air, light air, where shall we find thee P 
“where leaflets tremble on the tree. 
Where the curling smoke you see. 

Where the down floats north or south, 

’Tis the breathing of my mouth, 

There seek and you shall find me.” 

Water bright, where shall we find thee f 
“ Mighty mountains cannot hide 
Flow of spring and force of tide. 

Where the roots of rushes grow 
You will find me, dig below. 

There seek and you Bhall find me.” 

Holy truth, where shall we find thee P 
“ Through the weary world I roam. 

No house have I, no place, no home. 

I knock, I call, but none reply, 

Therefore heavenward I must fly. 

There seek and you shall find me.” 

William E. A Axon. 
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OBITUARY. 

DE. EDWIN HATCH. 

The university of Oxford and the critical study 
of theology have suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of the Rev. Edwin Hatch, reader in 
ecclesiastical history. As stated in the Academy 
of last week, he was compelled by a sudden 
attack of illness to cancel his programme of 
lectures for the present term. This illness was 
pleurisy complicated with spasms of the heart. 
He died on the evening of Sunday, November 
10, at his house in Canterbury Road. 

Edwin Hatch was the eldest son of Samuel 
Hatch, and was born at Derby in 1835. A 
younger brother, Walter Mooney Hatch, well 
known to a later generation of Oxford men, 
predeceased him in 1877. He was educated at 
Sing Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
matriculated at Pembroke College in 1853. 
He was placed in the second class in the final 
schools for classics in 1867, and gained the 
EUerton prize for a theological essay in the 
following year. Shortly after taking his degree 
ne migrated to Canada, where he spent some 
Bixyears (1859 to 1866) as professor of classics 
in Trinity College, Toronto; reotor of the high 
school, Quebec; and fellow of McGill Uni¬ 
versity, Montreal. On his return to Oxford in 
1867, he was appointed vice-principal of St. 
Mary Hall, which office he held for eighteen 
years. His infl ence, as a man of affairs as 
well as a studei t, gradually made itself felt 
within the university; but it was not until 
some time later that his name beeame known 
to the outer world. 

Probably the first literary work of Dr. Hatch 
that attracted attention was the series of articles 
which he contributed to Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities (1873-76) upon subjects 
connected with the history of the primitive 
church. The general effect of these articles was 
summarised in his Bampton Lectures for 1880 
on “ The Organisation of the Early Christian 
Churches,” and was again popularised in a 
little book, entitled The Orototh of Church 
I Institutions (1887). In the preface to the iast 
i volume he stated that he hoped to supplement 
it by “a more elaborate work at present in 
I preparation.” This, we fear. Dr. Hatch has 
not lived to complete; for his studies now 
turned rather in a different direction, and, in 
addition, he permitted himself to be over¬ 
whelmed with practical business of many kinds. 

For several years past Dr. Hatch has been 
editor of the University Gaz-tte. In 1881 he 
compiled the semi-offioial Students' Handbook 
to the University and Colleges of Oxford. On 
three several occasions he officiated as Master 
of the Schools, and once as examiner in the 
honour school of theology. In 1883 he was 
appointed to the valuable living of Purleigh, in 
Essex, which had been heldfor the previous fifty- 
four years by Provost Hawkins of Oriel. In 
1884 he added to his other duties the onerous 
post of secretary to the boards of faculties; 
and in 1888 he undertook to deliver the 
Hibbert Lectures on “ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion as illustrated by Greek Influence 
on Christianity ”—which, however, have not yet 
been published. 

The first recognition that Dr. Hatch received 
from his own university was in 1880, when he 
was appointed Grinfield lecturer on the Sep- 
tuagint. The substance of these lectures, of 
which he delivered one in every term for about 
four years, was published last spring under the 
title of Essays in Biblical Greek. In 1883, the 
delegates of the common university fund created 
for him a readership in' ecclesiastical history, 
which he held till his death. A year or two 
ago the University of Edinburgh conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D.—an honour which he 
valued greatly, and which he requited by de¬ 
livering at Edinburgh more than one addtess. 


He was also much gratified when his Bampton 
Lectures received the distinction of being trans¬ 
lated into German by Prof. Haraack. 

Besides his Hibbert Lectures, Dr. Hatch has 
left unfinished a Concordance to the Septuagint 
—a task of stupendous labour, to which the 
best years of his life were devoted. It is to be 
hoped that both these undertakings are in such 
a forward state that friends may be able to see 
them through the press. But, however that 
may be, Dr. Hatbh’s accomplished work will 
suffice, both by its amount and by its originality, 
to preserve the memory of one of the most 
learned and independent theologians of the 
English Ohuroh. 

J. S. 0. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first article in the November number of 
the Antiquary, by Mr. William Brailsford, is 
entitled “ Ruins of the Castle of Newark-upon- 
Trent.” A better name would have been 
“ Gossip about Newark.” We do not find fault, 
however, for Mr. Brailsford has gathered 
together much that is interesting. He says 
truly that the glory of the plaoe is the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene. Its spire must be well 
known to everyone who has had occasion to 
travel on the Great Northern Railway. There 
are not more than three or four spires in 
England that can compete with it in beauty. 
The screen which cuts off the choir from the 
nave, though it has not been improved by the 
process known as restoration, is a magnificent 
example of mediaeval woodwork. The churoh 
was once rich in stained glass, some fragments 
of which remain, and are worthy of more 
attention than they have as yet reoeived. The 
arms of Deyncourt occur several times; and 
there are some highly-curious fragments of 
what must once have been a picture represent¬ 
ing the seven deadly sins. Lust, Gluttony, 
and Anger can yet be made out. Gluttony is 
representedby a figure ofaman with a bowl in his 
hand and a jug—a leathern black jack probably 
—attached to his belt. Cnder the choir is a 
crypt which, when we saw it, contained many 
coffins. Mr. 0. A. Ward contributes an amus¬ 
ing paper on “Isaac Barrow.” Barrow was 
muoh esteemed as a preacher in his own days; 
and no man’s theological education was, in the 
last century, considered complete who had not 
studied him. Religious thought now flows 
in other channels, and we apprehend that few 
of our readers have made acquaintance with him 
at first hand. This is to be regretted on many 
grounds. As a writer of stately English Barrow 
must always take high rank. The short, un¬ 
signed article on “Tradesmen’s Tokens of the 
Seventeenth Century ” is remarkably good. 
These interesting pieces are but too often 
neglected by collectors. Few of them are 
beautiful to look upon, and they are often in 
bad condition; but they throw a light on the 
manners and customs of our forefathers which 
may be looked for in vain in the regal coinage 
of the time. 

The Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historic for October opens with the programme 
of the literary international competition on the 
occasion of the fourth centenary of the discovery 
of America. The work is to embrace the period 
of Spanish and Portuguese maritime discovery 
from 1375 to 1522. The first prize is £1200; 
the second, £600 ; 500 copies of the first edition 
will be given to the authors, who retain the 
copyright and right of translation, except into 
Spanish, Works must be sent in before January, 
1892. Two articles are dedicated to the palace 
and castle of Uclds, the stronghold of the Order 
of Santiago, and to the history of its archives, 
the remains of which are now in the Biblioteca 
del Archivo Historico. Father Fita prints new 
material on the expulsion of the Jews from 


Andalusia, and gives a list of the viotims of the- 
Inquisition in Avila from 1492 to 1629; there is 
also a proces-verbal of the burning of a Portu¬ 
guese Jewess at St. Jean de Luz in 1619. An 
interesting notice of the late Fastel de Cou- 
langes is contributed by his pupil, A. Sanchez 
Moguel. A letter of Catherine of Aragon, 
when Princess of Wales, dated July 18, 1507; 
and one by General Leval, February 26,1809, 
are both carious. Danvila reports the redis¬ 
covery of the missing Acts of Cortes for the 
reigns of Philip III. and IV., and of some of 
Philip II. The valuable lectures of the same 
author on the “Expulsion of the Morisoos,” 
delivered in the Ateneo in the early part of the 
year, are now published in Madrid. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
PART V. 

This Part is nearly ready for publication. It 
contains 5966 main words, 1031 combinations 
with separate explanations, 1374 subordinate 
words: total 8371. Of the main words, 1142 
(19 per cent) are marked as obsolete, and 277 
(more than 4 per cent) as alien or imperfectly 
naturalised. The section extends from Oast to 
the end of Cli-. It thus includes the whole of 
Ch, which, in many respects, ranks almost as a 
separate letter, and actually contains more 
words than J, K, or Q, and more than twice as 
many as X, Y, and Z put together. Its 
numbers are 2720 main words (494 being 
obsolete, and 142 alien), 587 explained com¬ 
binations, and 717 subordinate entries: total 
4024. 

Within these limits are found a large number 
of interesting and important words, of many 
of which the history is now for the first time 
exhibited. Those under which new etymo¬ 
logical faots or details are given are too 
numerous to mention. Attention may, how¬ 
ever, be called to catkin, cayenne, cdt\ chabazite, 
chalcedony, charter, chary, chemise, chicken, chill, 
chilli, chime, chintz, chockfuU, church, clack v.>, 
clan, clapboard, claret, clench, dept, clerqy, clever, 
clip (two verbs). Among the words note¬ 
worthy for their sense-development or history 
in English—about many of which fresh facts 
will here be found—are the following: cat, 
cattle, caucus, causeway, cavalier, Celt 1 , cent, 
chancellor, chaos, Charles’s Wain, Charterhouse, 
chattel, check, cheque, cherub, chess, child, Chiltern, 
choir-organ, cholera, chrisom, circumflex, city, 
class, dean, dear, cleve, climate, climax. _ Here 
are also several important verbs, beginning 
with cast (whioh occupies the largest spaoe yet 
claimed by any single word in the Diotionary), 
and including catch, charge, chase, check, choose, 
chop, dap, cleave', cleave *, climb, cling, dink. Of 
the original strong verbs among these, the 
form-history is replete with interest. 

But to some the most interesting feature of 
this part will be the fact that it contains so 
many of the great words of the Christian 
Church. Thus, we have here the group of 
Ohkist, Chbistian, christen, chrism, and their 
kin (19 columns), Catholic, Chxjrch with its 
numerous compounds from church-ale to church¬ 
yard (20 columns), Chapel, Cathedral, 
City, Clergy, Clerk and their allies (16 
columns), Chaptkb, besides chancel, choir, 
chantry, clerestory, catacomb, chalice, chasuble, 
ciborium, ceremony, celebrate, celibate, chorister, 
catechism (&c.), charity, and Chebub, with its 
interesting form-history. The etymological 
history of church is dealt with very fully, after 
a fresh investigation of all the known faots, 
and in the light of recent advances in our 
knowledge of the phonology and mutual 
relations of the old Teutonic languages. Many 
scholars, etymologists, and eodesiologists have 
interested themselves in the Diotionary treat¬ 
ment of this word, and have contributed, either 
by the examination of the original data, by ihe 
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communication of fresh references, or by im¬ 
portant criticism and advice, to the results here 
set forth. 


SELEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bouchot, H. Lea Femmes de Brant Ame. Pails: 
Quentin. JOfr. 

IFHnxseoir, Le Oomte. Journal de la Oampasne 
d’ltaUe, I860. Parle: Ollendorff. Sir.60o. 
Exqkl, a., et H. Bibbum. viper toire dea toorcee 
imprlmdea de la numlsmatlque franfelee. Pula : 
Lerora. SO tr. 

Osnoi, J. u. W. Briefe an Georg Friedr. Beneoke 
ana den J. l808-t819, m. Anmerkgn. brag. v. W. 
MOiler. Gottingen: Vandfnboeok. 4 M. 
Jabsbuob, poHtleobea, der Bobtretaeriaoben Eidge- 
noeaenaohatt. Qrag. ▼. O. Hiity. 4. Jahrg. 1868. 
Bern: Wya*. 8 If. to Pf. 

Mo&nsxauz, Oh. Ooneeila de l’lnduatrie et du travail 
Brusaela: Muquardt. Sir. 

Pbosxow&tz. M. v. Vom Newastrande nach Samar 
band. Wien: HulxeL >1 U. 

Bums, P. Die trelen Rbytbmen in H. Heine's 
Mordaeebildern. Heidelberg: Winter. 1 M. eo Pf. 
Buis, F. Hartmann v. Aue ala Lyriaer. Halle: 
Nlemeyer 8 M. 40 Pf. 

SaBUKW.8 Friedr., Briefs an aelnsn Binder Angnat 
Wilhelm, hrsg. v. O. F. WalaeL Berlin: Speyer. 
18 BE. 

Bnton, Jnlea. Ifignet; Mlebelet; Henri Hat tin. 
Pans: Oalmann Livy. 7 tr. too. 


THEOLOGY, BTO. 

Qosunsninre, A. Die Kirohengesohiohte d. 
The odor et v. Kyrrhos, e. Unteranobg. ihrer 
Qaellan. Halle: Nlemeyer. IH. 

Kabboh, B. Dae vierte Buoh Bara, mat seine Quellen 
uatersadht. Gottingen: Tandenhoeok. 4 If. 

Eiroer, H. Qeeohiohte der Legenden der h. Katbarlna 
v. Aleaamdrien u. der h. Marla Asgyptia<-a nebat 
unediertenTexten. Halle: Nlemeyer. ill. 

Micaaiu Die lomlaehe Ktrohe, ihre Knwirknne auf 
die germaniachm Hiimme u. das deutsohe Volk. 
Hallet Nlemeyer. 7 M. 


Schmidt, A. Gsologis d. V ansterthals im badiaehen 
Hehwarairald. 8. ThL Heidelberg: Winter. 8 M. 
eo Pf. 

Wan SB, A. Nrne Behandlnng der Parallelpro- 
lektionen u. der Axonometrie. Leipzig: Teubntr. 

6 Bf. 

PHILOLOGY, BTO. 

Bxsfxy, Th. Eleinere Sohriften Auiaeskhlt u. 
hreg. v. A. Bezzenberger. 1. Bd. 1. u. I. Abth. 
Benin: Heather. *8 M. 

Oobfus gloenarlomm lattnoram. Vol. IV. Glo n sa n 
oodionm Vatloenl 88n, Sangallenals Sit, Leide n ziz 
87 F. Leipzig : Teubmr SOU. 

Eboblbbboht. A. Stndien Qb. die Sohriften d. 
Biaobofet ▼. Beti Fanatna. Bis Beitrag zar BL&t- 
1 stein. Litetaturgeeabiahte. Leipzig: Frey teg. 
IH. 

eiuniwin greed. Partis IV. voL 1. Leipzig: 
Teuhnrr. 14 M. 

Gubutt, W. Ueb. Pauaaniaa. Unterauohuogen. 
Graz: Leofebner. 10 U. 

Hubbub, W, Soholia Javeaaliana to edits. Leipzig: 
Foot lU. 

Bua ds Bowuirona Ipnmtdon. Bin frazzils. 
abentenerroman <L H Jahrh. Znm 1. male hrsg. 
v. K KOlbing xl. B. Koachwlte. Breslau: Koabner. 

a u. 

gaaua. F. Da flhnemotbls nomaiehi insorlptlona 
aegyptlacaoommentaito. Berlin: Speyer. If. 
Minus. D. H. Bpigrapblaohe Deakmiter ant Arabian. 

Leipzig: Frey tag. 8 M. 80 Pf. 

PnCHABl, J. Kuala de snunmalre hiateriqoe ndo- 
grecqne. Paris: Leroux. 88 fr. 60 o. 

Bibbs, Th. Zar Geaahlobte der ecgllsoh-frleeieohen 
Spreohe. L Halle: Nlemeyer. 10 M. 
fnnsu, G. Darlegong der urondeatae, nach denen 
die ayrlaohe Uebertragong der grleohlsehen Geo- 
. .oika gearbeitet worden 1st. Gottingen: Dle- 
terloh. 8 H. 60 Pf. 

Bnnunocu. F. Eyrene, e. altgiieoblaohe Guttin. 
ArobiologUote n. mytholog. Onteraaohnngen. 
Leipzig: Brook bans. 8 If. 

WBKTH, H. alifrmnzSaiaobe Jagdlehrblloher, nebat 
HandaehrlffenDlDllngnpble der abend land. Jagd- 
litleratnr aberbanpt. Halle: Nlemeyer. 8 Bf. 
80 Pf. 

WmnxxANN, A. AegyptologUohe Btudieo. Bonn: 
Henry. 8M.60Pf. 

WrrBZa»a, J. Betonuogssyatem der giierhlsaben 
Spreohe. Lelpz'g: Fook. a M. 80 Pf. 


HISTORY, LAW. BTO. 

BnfUI,K.T.t. Der Kampf Joachims I.v. Branden 
burg gegen den Anel seines Lencea. Dresden: 
BSeaner. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Giirr, A Lea monamenla copies du mot Ha de 
Bou'aq Paris: Leroux. 40fr. 

GBOB, K Geeehlchte d. oetrSmlsohen Kaisers Justin 
II. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 10 Pf. 

HAOBBltBTBB, H. Anocyml getta Franoornm et 
alioram ler osol> mltanorum Mlt Brl&atergn. 

hrsg. I. HUtte. Heidelberg: Winter. 8 M. 
Basks. F., Begtiff, Forme n a. Grnndlegnng der 
Bechtepbiloeopble. Hrsg. v. H. Wiese. Leipzig: 
Gileben. t M. 

Bosnia, F. Oliver Cromwell. I. Bd. IV. TbL: 

isto 1668. Berlin : Lnrkhardt. 10 M. 

LiDDXBHoam, K. F. Ana dem Leben dee Bfarkartfen 
Georg Friedrich v. Baden. Heidelberg: Winter. 

Mo*xjmiu.t» pour sertir 6 l'hiatoire de l'Egypte 
chrftlesne an IV* «:Ade: Documents copies et 
arabts lr edits publ'ls et trsdnlta par B. Amillneau. 
Paris: Leroux. CO tr. 

BmoxraN but Gesehlohte der Jnden lm frtnkiaohcn n 
denteohen Kelcheble sum Jshre 1818 Brarb. v. J. 
Aetna. 8. Lfg. Berlin: Slmlon. 8 M. 10 Pf. 
Patous. M- RiucUb tnr la religion romaine et le 
moyen 4ge orlentaL Paris: Leroux. a fr. 60 o. 
TOunr. H. Uerchiohte der franzOsb ohen Oolonie v. 
WagdebUTg. S. Bd. ». Abth. Halle : Nlemeyer. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Austaut, J. L. Lee Painaaalens de la laune pall- 
arotlqoe. Leipzig: Hey»e. 84 M. 

Busaoax, M. Beobacbturgen 0b. daa Verhalten d. 
Oerbetogce In den Pflanzen. Jene: Pitcher. 1M. 
80 Pf. 

Cbabubb, O. V. L. Deb. die Anwendung der Stern- 
photographie zu HcUlgkeitamtssnngen der Sterne 
Leipzig: Engelmsnn. 8 M. 

Clads, O. Ooyepodensiuaien 1. Hit. Peltidien. 
Wien: Holder. 88 If. 

Duck*, W. Deb. Fische a us Temohiedenen Horla- 
_ oaten drrl>i.a Stuttgart: Bchweizerbart. It M 
ElTIROftHADBBV, O. Frhr. v. Das australlsche Florcn 
element m Europe. Graz: Len*oher. I M. 70 Pf. 
Fauumubu, H. Die Entstehnog der ksntlechen 
Acsthetlk. Berlin: Speyer. 8 M. 

G»af, J. H. Gesoblchte der Mathematlk n. der 
Netunrlseensotaften in bernisohen Leaden, s. 
Htt 1. Abtu. Die 1. fialfte d. if. Jabih. Bern: 
_ Wyes. If. 80 Pf 

HarnxB, K. Die Kmbryonalentwicklung v. Hydro- 
phllos pioeuit La. 1. TbL Jbda ; Fitober 90 M. 
Histz, r. Deb den mecbanlscbeu Baud Blattrandes 
m. Beillossloht e'nlger AnpaesungBerschtInungen 
zur Vermlndernng der ioealen Verdnnetnng. 
Leipzig; Bngelmann. 8 M. 

Hoizafpsl, B. Die M<dlnakn> der Aaehener Krelde 
II. Abth : Lamflhbraaobiata. Stuttgart: Schvel- 
_ zerbert. 40 M. 

KoawoiEXBaxB. L. Lehrbuoh der Tb earls der Dlffer- 
artUlgteldhungen m. l unabhinglgen Varlabeln. 
Leipzig; Teubaer. 8Bf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PATBIOIATE OF PIPPIN. 

Oxford: Nov. 8, 1888. 

I am far too busily occupied with other 
matters to make a very full answer just now to 
Mr. Mullinger's article in the Academy of 
November 2. Bat he may be sure that, when 
I can look at Frankish matters again, I shall 
carefully weigh all that he says. 

Meanwhile I wish to confess a pieoe of care¬ 
lessness of my own, which Mr. Mullinger does 
not notioe. Mr. Mullinger is, at least, wrong in 
saying that M. Qasquet is “the solitary excep¬ 
tion in ‘Prof.’ Freeman's favour among the pro¬ 
ductions of the last half century.” 1 was led to 
the whole inquiry by Waitz’s scornful reference 
to Laden in the first edition of the Deuttehe Ver- 
fammgtgetchichte (iii. 80). If I had thought, 
as I ought to have done, of going to look at 
the seooud edition (iii. 85), it would have been 
a good deal to my advantage, and not at all to 
Mr. Mullinger’s. In 1883 Waitz had relaxed a 
good deal of the scorn of 1860. In 1860 he 
wrote. 

“ Luden’i Meinung (iv., p. 307) dass der Papet im 
Aultrag des osbomischeu Kaisers gehandclt, ist 
ganz otme Grund.” 

In 1883 this is softened into: 

“ Dass der Papst im Auftrag Oder doch mit 
Zustimmung dea OotiumUcht-n Kaisers gehindelt, 
wie Ludeo, iv., s. 3U7. Bayet. Set. hut., xx., 
s. 94, annebmen, subcint mir nicht begiiindct 
(Vgl. Malfattl, Impcratori epapi, i, g. 338, 348 ft.). 

Waitz has also a long new note on the Patriciate 
in the next page. 

I naturally looked to M. Bayet’s article, 
which, 1 think, Mr. MulliDger would allow to 
be of a good deal higher character than M. 
Gusquet’s. His conclusions are three—in the 
third he, perhaps, sees a little further than I 
can profess to do, at least till I have again gone 
thoroughly into the matter. 

“ 1. Etienne III. a quitte Borne, il a entrepris le 
voyage de Parle pour obiir aux ordrea de l’em- 
1 pereur. 


“2. Ou pent toutenir avec vraisemManoe que 
e’est avec 1’afsentiment de l'emp6reur qu’il s’ezt 
adrest£ a Fdpin et qu'il lui a oonf£r6 le patridat. 

“ 3. Dans ees premieres entrevues avec Pdpin il 
a d&fendc les droits de l'empire, il ne les a aban- 
donnds que dsns la suite, edduit par l'id£e de la 
cr£««ion d’un 6tat de saint Pierre et d'autre part 
Irrite par les deliberations du oonoile de Oonstanti- 
nople.” 

Malfatti’s book, referred to by Bayet as well as 
by Waitz, I have not yet seen. 

I am therefore not quite so lacking in 
helpers during the last half century as Mr. 
Mullinger thinks, or as I thought myself. 

I do not in the least understand what Mr. 
Mullinger means when he speaks of “ the Clau¬ 
sula de Ptppino, of which, I am glad to see, 
‘Prof.’ Freeman concedes the authenticity.” 
And presently, “ ‘ Prof.’ Freeman prefers not 
to quote the Clausula.” What can he mean by 
“conoeding” and “preferring”? The Clau¬ 
sula certainly does not say that the Patriciate 
was conferred by imperial authority; nor was 
it likely to say ao. But as the one direct con¬ 
temporary statement for the fact that the 
Patriciate was conferred at all, the Clausula lies 
at the very root of the whole matter. Without 
it, as Pippin never takes the title of Patrician, 
its use by the pope might have been simply 
on a level with the endless ways of describing 
Charles Martel. The Moissao and Metz Annals 
are, of course, later than the Clausula. 

Lastly for the present, Mr. Mullinger eon- 
fusses matters a good deal by talking of a 
“ Creek emperor.” He oannot surely fancy 
that there was some other emperor elsewhere 
besides the one (or more than one) at Con¬ 
stantinople. “ Ostromisoh ” is out of place 
before 800 ; but “ Creek ” is simply misleading. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

Rathmlnes, Dublin: Nov. 8,1888. 

The letter on this subject in the Academy of 
October 26 was so important that I feel dis¬ 
appointed in not seeing it notioed in this day’s 
issue. 

In my first communication I said that, for a 
good Irish scholar, it was absolutely necessary 
to be acquainted with the dialecti of the west 
and south of Ireland at least, as well as with 
those of the Scotch Highlands. I now give 
one instance to show that this is the case. 

"Ni ’n a gheall ata se aoht tareia dul d’a 
chion ” is perhaps the phrase I first heard of 
all the Irish I remember since childhood; and, 
even then, it would not he understood in Con¬ 
naught or in West Munster. The two words, 
gealTstni cion, each signify “ want ” or “need.” 
In East Munster they commonly say fa se ’n-a 
ghtall, “ he is in want of it,” and fa an tarbhar 
a’ dul de chion a bhainte, “ the oom is getting 
too ripe”—literally, the corn is going (suffering 
injury) of its need of being reaped. The phrase 
fint quoted above is thus literally rendered: 
“ It is not in want of it [only] he is, but after 
going (suffering) of its need,” as in case of a 
person too long without food. O'Beilly’s Dic¬ 
tionary would be of no help towards under¬ 
standing the phrase. In Coney’s Dictionary 
dun has the meaning “ want,” and I do not 
know of any other Irish book or MBS. in which 
it is so used. In the Eoman Oatholio version 
of the Caelio New Testament, at 1 Cor. xi., 21, 
the last olause of the verse is: le cion aire a 
thoirt do chorp an Tighearna —literally, "for 
want of taking heed to the body of the Lord.” 
Keating’s TriBior-ghaoithe an Bhaie, book iii., 
sect. 9, par. 4, has : “ Dleagkair tuirse do bhtith 
n-a dhiaidh, an mheid go m-bid an dream 
fhagbhat tar a eis a ngiall a mhaitheasa ”—‘ 1 It is 
allowable to be sorry after him [a person de¬ 
parted], as those he leaves behind may be in 
need ot his good [service].” I do not remember 
seeing the words so employed anywhere else* 
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Another meaning of the word gtall in East 
Munster is “ like.” It geall le h-or e —“ It is 
like gold.” Ar an altoir budh g ft tall le 
naomh e —“ On the altar he was like a saint, 
said the bean-ohaointe.” Bat this meaning is 
not in dictionaries. 

With your permission I may return to this 
subject. But I would now more particularly 
refer to the suggestion of your correspondent 
in the Academy of Ootober 26 that the songs, 
poems, folklore, &c., of the Gaelio and Irish¬ 
speaking localities be collected before it is too 
late. I think I never had a talk with the late 
W, M. Hennessy that he did not say this in 
some way. He used always to say: “You 
should be in the north or west or south taking 
down the local expressions, proverbs, Ac.” 
And certainly, had I the means at any time 
during the last quarter of a century, I would 
have travelled the most of the oountry on this 
errand; but it is now too late for me. There 
are, however, in most localities Irish-speaking 
national teachers who are fair Irish scholars. 
These, even with the little time at their dis¬ 
posal, could preserve a great deal of what Irish 
lore is yet in the oountry. 

In my first letter to the Academy I said that 
Keating had used the word cotgair in the sense 
of “ to flay.” This is the passage: 

“ Lesghtar go d-tug Artaxerxes, ri na Persia fa 
deara moran do no h-uachtaranaibh dobbifaoi 
fein do choegairt ague a g croioeann do chrochadh 
os donn na cothaoireach ’n a g-cleachtaoi leo 
bheith ag deanadh breitheamhnais.” [‘‘It is 
read that Artaxerxes, the king of Persia, gave 
orders that many of the satraps under him should 
be flayed and their skins hung over the chair 
where they were wont to be passing sentence.”] 

It is right, too, that I should state that in 
Muloonry’s copy of the Tri Bior-ghaoithe the 
word eolue, “ knowledge,” in the beginning of 
my second letter to the Academy, is eolue, 
“light.” This, very probably, is what Keating 
wrote. 

I should be glad to learn from Hr. Nutt 
from what action of the Gaelic Union he 
infers the hostility of that society to the use of 
the Boman letters, and how does he know this 
hostility to his cost ? I, for one, will hail with 
delight such an improvement in these letters 
as will mark the aspiration of the consonants 
and the long sounds of the vowels in Irish. 
How to make this improvement, Mr. Nutt and 
Mr. 6 Flannaoile will dedde upon in an hour if 
they take counsel together; and I earnestly 
invite them to do so. In a letter received this very 
evening, the Rev. James Keegan, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, says: “You must use the common 
Roman type.” He will, of course, weloome 
such type as Mr. Nutt and Mr. 6 Flannaoile 
will decide upon. 

In reference to the allusion to Toruigheaoht 
Dhearmada ague Ghrainne in the Academy 
of Ootober 26, it may be worth stating 
that Mr. Stan dish H. O’Grady did edit that 
tale for the Ossianio Society; and that the 
Irish text, translation, notes of the edition of 
the Society for Preserving the Irish Language 
are all Mr. O’Grady’s. 

John Fleming. 


A PASSAGE IN BACON’S ESSAY “OP DELAYS.” 

Edinburgh Academy: OoL 18, 1899. 

The following occurs i'i Bacon’s essay “ Of 
Delays” : 

“ On the other side, to be deceived with too long 
shadows (as tome Have been when the moon mat low, and 
ehone on their enemies’ back), and so to shoot off 
before the time, or to teach dangers to come on by 
over early buckling towards them, is another 
extreme.” 

On this passage Messrs. Storr and Gibson, in 
their edition of the Eetayt, say that the parti¬ 
cular reference is not known. I find also that 


there is no explanation in the edition of Aldis 
Wright (1862), of Hunter (1873), of Abbott 
(1876), or of Selby (1888). 

The reference is to a battle between Pompey’s 
soldiers and those of Mithridates, as reported in 
Plutarch’s Pompey (p. 636 C of the Frankfort, 
1620, edition): 

iwytoay pin jap ol 'Papatoi xarb y&rov H/y 

etnitaulvov *«pl rhs Sboeis tou tpairbs, 
at axial iroA.ii r my oeeyA tuv t/iTpoaOey sepoXevaai rots 
Toktpio it iwtflaWoy, ob Svyafilrois rb Sidorinia my- 
ibtiy bjtpifSSiv 4aV Sts Iv ifJiJ ytyoybrety, robs 

bombs tvpimts ixirsiy ovStvbs StpiitovTO. 

The story is told also by Floras in his Epi¬ 
tome Rerum Bomanarum, book iiL, chap. v. 
(Bellum Mithridaticum). There, however, the 
moon is behind the enemy, who aooordingly 
aim at their own shadows. 

“ Nocturne ea dimicatio fait et luna in partibus 
[*.* , aided the Romans]. Qutppe quasi oommili- 
tans, quum a tergo se hostibus, a fade Romanis, 
praebuisset, Ponfici per errorem longius oadentes 
umbras suas, quasi hostlum corpora petebant.” 

Some editors, it seems, have suggested 
emendations on the text of Floras, so as to 
bring it into agreement with Plutaroh. 

Alex. F. MoBban. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF FKBNCH “ TBOXJ88EE,” 
ENGLISH “ TBU88.” 

Btanhoe Orange, Norfolk: Oofc 18 ,1889. 

Brachet, Burguy, Dies, Littrd, Ac., derive 
French troueeer, Old French toreer, trotter, from 
a Latin tortiare (whence Italian torciare) formed 
from tortus, pp. of torguere “to twist” (of. 
chatter — captiare, from capere, captue; surer = 
tuctiare, from tugere, luctut, Ac.); and Skeat 
derives English “ truss ” from the same source. 

Foerster rejects this etymology on phonetic 
grounds; and G. Paris suggests ( Romania, ix. 
333) Latin thy r tut, whenoe Italian tor to “trunk,” 
of whioh French troutte “bundle,” would be 
the feminine form. 

The following instanoe of the word, how¬ 
ever, from a passage in the Chanson de Jeru¬ 
salem (early twelfth century — see P. Mever, 
Recueil d’ancient Textes, ii., p. 268,1. 96), where 
it is applied to a oord, points dearly to the 
derivation from tortus, tortiare . The poet is 
describing a band of marauders, and says they 
have their wallets hung about their necks with 
twisted cords: 

“ S’ont lor sas a lor cols a oordele torsde.” 

The old etymology certainly seems to fit na¬ 
turally all the senses of the word and its deri¬ 
vatives ; and it is probably the oorreot one, in 
spite of Foerster’s objections, whioh have been 
practically disposed of by G. Paris in the article 
referred to above. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ MEEBKATZK.” 

6 Worcester Gardens, Olapham Common, S.W.: 

Nov. ll, 1889. 

Since about the thirteenth century the mon¬ 
key has been called in German by the strange 
name Mterkolze, literally “ sea-oat ”; the Dutch 
and Low German dialects have the correspond¬ 
ing form meerkat, but I do not know how old 
the word is in those languages. The German 
etymologists (at least Weigand and Moriz 
Heyne) regard the word as being of purely 
native composition, and as meaning simply 
that the animal resembled a oat, and came from 
across the sea. It is, if nothing more, a curious 
coincidence that the word for “ monkey ” is in 
Hindustani markat, and in Sanskrit markata. 
I am quite aware that coincidences as striking 
as this are often the result of chance; but as 
Meerkatze is much more easily accounted for as 
a product of popular etymology than as an 
independent formation, it seems worth while to 


consider whether it may not be a corruption of 
a foreign word. Is there any known nhann«i 
by which the Indian word would be likely to 
have reached Germany before 1300 ? 

Henry Bbadley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. it, 4 pm. South Place Institute: 
“National Ufa »-1 Thought in Italy,” by Mr. J, 
Stephen Jeans. 

Monday, Nov. 18, 4 p.m. Royal Anatomy: “OOa, 
Varnishes, ana Media,” by not. A. H. Ohnrch. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “The Phono* 
graph,” by OoL Gounod. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “ SoepUdsm,” by Mr. B. 


Tunbday, Nov. 19. 7.45 pm. Statistical: 

Address by the President, Dr. T. Graham 1_ 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Water-tube Stem, 
boilers for Marine Engines,” by Mr. John 1. 
Thorny croft. 

8 AO p m. Zoological: “ The Subdivision of the 
Body-cavity in Lisards, Orooodflce, and Bird*,” by 
Mr. G. W. L -iler: “ The Lepldopteca of Japan sal 
Oarea, Part III, Heterooera; Section a., Noetuat 
and JJeltoidae,’ by Mr. J. H. Leaoh; “ Amoctetei 
Remains of a Theriodant Reptile from the Kama 
System of the Cape,” by Mr. H. Lydekker. 

Wxdnnbday, Not. * 0 ,8 p.m. Geok^lcal: " The Ooour. 
renoe of the Striped Hyaena in the Tertiary of the 
Val d’Arno," by Mr. R. Lydekker; ‘‘The Gates, 
trophe of Eantsorik. Armenia,” by H. F. M. Oorpi; 
“A New Genus of Bilioeous Sponges from the 
Lower Oeloaraous Grit Ol Yorkshire/’ by Dr. J. G. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address to 
the Duke of Aberoom, nhairman of the Conned 
and Presentation of Prises. 

Tbubsday. Nov. at, 4 p.m. Boyal Academy: “Pig- 
menta,” I., by Prof. A. H. Ohnrah. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “Early Italian 
Cantatas,” by Mr. 0. Hubert H. Parry. 

8 p.m. Unnean: *• External Anatomioal Char* 
actors indloaUng Sex in Chrysalids and Develop¬ 
ment of the Aaygoe Oviduct and it* Ao o eeao r y 
Organs in Ftmetea lo." by Prof. W. Hatchett 
Jackson; “ Anatomy of Lepidoptera,” by Mr. E. B. 
Poatton: “Lepittoptwra of Iohang, North Ghina,” 
by Mt. J. H. L e ech. 

aaopm. Historioal: “De Ubartat: the Story 
of the Submiaelon of the City of Marseilles to Henry 
at Navarre,” by Mr. A. L. Liberty. 

Saturday, Nov. M, 8.41S p.m. Bofianio: Fortnightly 
General Meeting. 


30IEN0E. 

RECENT WORKS ON PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 

The vacation has been more prolifto than 
usual this year in books of physical internet. 
Besides a new solution of the universe dating 
from South America, about which we may my a 
few words later, we have several good pieoes 
of work to note; and foremost among them s 
book whioh all physicists will read with 
pleasure—Dr. Olive Lodge’s Modem Vietot on 
Electricity. (Macmillan.) It is difficult to 
rightly estimate the value of any bit of electri¬ 
cal work just now. The scientific dielectric is 
in such a state of strain that the spark of en¬ 
lightenment may oome at any instant, and 
with a single discharge dear off onoe for all 
the ancient theories and modem analogies. It 
is rarely that the oonrae of development in s 
single oentnry gives a ohanoe of two scientific 
path-finders of the calibre of Newton. But the 
nineteenth century, whioh ripened to a Dar¬ 
win, is now again ripe for almost a greater 
genius than he. This prophecy may sound 
wild to the outside world; but to none who 
have taken the trouble to watch the reoent drift 
of physical discovery end corresponding mathe¬ 
matical investigation will it really seem 
exaggerated. It is because the etientifio world 
knows itself to be on the very verge of dis¬ 
coveries as to the nature of the ether, more far- 
reaching possibly than the discovery of the 
mode of gravitation, that it lives in a state of 
suppressed excitement, which hinders it some¬ 
times from farther progress or from recogni¬ 
tion of the relative importance of reoent work. 
It was this suppressed feeling which found its 
vent in the reoent ovation to Hertz in Heidel¬ 
berg, and it is this state of things which Dr. 
Lodge has recognised ; and, without waiting to 
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see whither we are rushing, he sits down quietly 
to tell us whereabouts he thinks we now are. 

“ The present la an epoch ol astounding activity 
in physical science. Progress is a thing ol months 
and weeks, almost of days. The long line of 
isolated ripples of past discovery seems blending 
into a mighty wave, on the crest of which one 
begins to discern some oncoming magnificent 
generalisation. The suspense is becoming feverish, 
at times almost painful. One feels like a boy 
who has been long strumming on the silent key¬ 
board of a deserted organ, into the chest of which 
an unseen power begins to blow a vivifying breath. 
Astonished, he now finds that the touoh of a 
finger elicits a responsive note ; and he hesitates, 
half delighted, half affrighted, lest he may be 
deafened by the chords whioh it would seem he 
can now summon forth almost at will.” 

So writes Dr. Lodge; and his words will find 
a response in the minds of many who are glad 
to be able, if only from afar, to watch the 
struggle of the giants. It is strangely charac¬ 
teristic of the uniformity of human nature that 
enthusiasm, even if it be scientific, has con¬ 
verted our sober Liverpool professor into a poet! 
The Newton we await will have to add to 
his inspiration two rare qualities seldom found 
combined. He must have the physical appre¬ 
ciation, if not the physical touoh, of a Fara¬ 
day ; but this will not suffioe any more than it 
sufficed to carry Faraday to the electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light. He must also have 
the keen mathematical powers, the strong 
analytical grasp, of a Maxwell. Without 
mathematics there is no hope of salvation now¬ 
adays, just as without physical appreciation the 
mathematics of electricity present only such 
bare bones as are visible in a lifeless text¬ 
book we have later to oonsider. It is just 
because we have oome to the faots of modem 
electro-magnetic physios through the mathe¬ 
matics of Maxwell that we, no doubt foolishly, 
feel more at home when we follow them in his 
symbols than when we endeavour to interpret 
them by aid of Dr. Lodge’s cogs and racks, 
elastic wheels, slipping wheels, and elastic band 
molecules. We seem—and we hear Dr. Lodge 
mutter “ Nonsense ”—nearer to the meaning of 
Hall’s effect, and its relation to other pheno¬ 
mena, when we see it decked out in symbols by 
Prof. J. J. Thomson. We feel an involuntary 
shudder pass through us when we hear of a 
very non-material plane being “ distinctly 
rotated by the tremendous magnetic whirl.” We 
gasp for symbols to understand it alL It is 
solely the fault of our education. We humbly 
admit it (‘‘Save me from your Cambridge 
mathemati c ian ! ” ejaculates Dr. Lodge); but a 
youthful study of Baoon led us to believe that 
a profuse use of analogy oarried that dis¬ 
tinguished philosopher no - whither. That 
is why we do not feel so dearly hdped by Dr. 
Lodge’s really beautiful mechanical analogies as 
we could have wished. It is just like the 
result upon us of Sir W. Thomson's model of a 
twenty-one constant elastic solid. We gaze in 
awe upon the genius that could oonoeive it—we 
do not know if one was ever made—and then 
turn for an argument we can better grasp to 
Voigt’s analytical treatment of multi-constant 
molecules. Dr. Lodge, by the by, evidently 
does not believe in the possibility of that 
famous model ; or what are we to say of the 
following lines whioh he appears to sanction ? 

" Helmholtz. longago(ia 1847), showed that the con¬ 
servation of energy could only be true if forces 
between holies varied in some way with distance, 
and acted in the line joining them.” 

Many text-books still stick to a proof of the 
conservation of energy depending upon this sort 
of law of intermoleouhar force; but, if it be true, 
what of the twenty-one constant model ? We 
have really been so hdped by Dr. Lodge’s book 
—it has been so suggestive of all kinds of possi- 
buitiea—that when we say it leaves an impres¬ 


sion of inoonolusiveness upon our mind, this is 
not condemnatory of the book, but only of our 
own incapacity to grasp the real nature of the 
ether. We really canuot bring our minds to 
that high state of devdopment which refuses to 
look upon dectridty as a form of energy. We 
find an irresistible impulse to find strain 
(potential energy—the intangible !), or motion 
(kinetic energy) of the ether wherever 
we sensate anything dectrioal; and where 
both disappear we cannot believe in dectricity 
being there, any more than we believe in light 
when everything happens to be totally dark. It 
may be all a matter of words, but we do not see 
that anything is really gained by calling the 
ether dectrioity, whioh we sometimes fancy Dr. 
Lodge is driving at. Furthermore, we admit 
our heresy. We do not believe (we have tried 
hard, but it’s no good) in anything like ether 
being pushed along a wire as the explanation of 
a ourrent. Dr. Lodge talks about “ Electricity 
under Strain,” ” Electricity in Locomotion,” 
“Eleotrioity in Vibration,” where, at least, in 
the first and last case, Maxwell would have used 
“ medium ” or “ ether ’’ for “ electricity” ; and, 
we must say, we prefer to see it used. Dr. Lodge 
speaks of chemical affinity as being “ undoubt¬ 
edly ” due to dectrioal forces between atoms; 
but can we really acoept this as a fact yet P If 
it should turn out that cohesive and ohemioal 
‘‘forces ” are soldy due to the stream lines pro¬ 
duced by atomic pulsations in the ether, there 
may be a good many pulsations contributing 
their quota other than the “ electric pulse.” But 
it is just because Dr. Lodge leads us to question 
that he is really of value to us. He teaches us 
to think for ourselves, and hdps ns most when 
we differ moat strongly from him. His book will 
bring home to everybody just all that can be 
said in our present state of half-knowledge; 
but it will be of special service to the mathe¬ 
matician it it serves as a check on his paddling 
in an ocean of superfluous analytics. Dr. Lodge 
is such an ardent eleotrioian that he concludes 
the text of his book with the remark: 

“ The whole domain of optics is now annexed to 
electricity, which has thus become an imperial 
science." 

We should fed inclined to ask him whether it 
may not, after all, be elasticity which is de¬ 
stined to be the imperial soienoe; but, alas, 
certain recent theories warn us that perhaps, 
after all, elasticity itself is only a branch of 
hydrodynamics! Just make your fluid turbu¬ 
lent and the universe itself can be discovered 
in the puddle—say Dublin and Sheffidd. Well, 
perhaps they will show it us when they have 
got a sufficient collection of whirlpools and 
networks of vortioes properly interlaced! 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetiem. By W. H. Watson and S. H. 
Burbury. Vol. II.—“ Magnetism and Electro¬ 
dynamics.” (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) It 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that we have read 
Messrs. Watson and Burbury’s second volnme 
so immediately after Dr. Lodge’s work. But 
it forces upon us very serious questions as to 
what the exaot funotion of applied mathematics 
may be. It is quite true that the firstrate 
physicist of the future must be a strong mathe¬ 
matician. The complexity of the phenomena 
we have now to deal with—and Dr. Lodge’s 
book forcibly impresses this upon us—compels 
the truth-seeker to devdop his theories in 
mathematical form. But there is a strange type 
of being now extant who may be described as 
an applied mathematician without physical 
touch. He is ohiefiy the product of the old 
type of Cambridge teaching. Those good old 
(lays when we used to solve complex problems 
in magnetism and light by the aid of book- 
work definitions of physical quantities! When 
our nearest approach to any idea of a Wheat¬ 
stone's Bridge was the cobweb diagram of 


Maxwell’s Art. 350, or of a Nichol’s prism a 
curious figure in Airy’s tracts! But we could 
turn out any amount of the analysis required 
for the Senate House mathematical physios. 
It must not be supposed that this was wholly 
bad. “ Applied ” mathematics were an ex¬ 
cellent discipline for the mind, even if they did 
start from a word and not from a physical fact. 
We really must not take it too seriously if a 
lecturer on astronomy did occasionally mistake 
a pocket theodolite for a spectroscope, or one 
on optics could be induoed to believe that alum 
was Iceland spar. Messrs. Watson and 
Burbury, of course, are not in the least 
of this type; but will they pardon us 
if we say that their book appears to 
us to encourage the old style of teaohfng P 
It is an excellent discipline for the mind, just 
like a paper on “ Beciprocants ” by Prof, 
Sylvester; but it does not seem to have the 
least relation to “ solving the universe ” 
as it exists. It is only right that we 
should note what is the exact scope and objeot 
of their book, and for this we must turn to 
their preface to vol. i. “The exhaustive 
character of the late Prof. Maxwell’s work on 
eleotricity and magnetism has necessarily 
reduoed all subsequent treatises to the rank 
of commentaries.” But the very exoellenoe 
of that work, “regarded from the highest 
physical point of view, is in some respects a 
hindrance to its efficiency as a student’s text¬ 
book.” Messrs. Watson and Bqrbury, then, 
offer their work as an introduction to, or 
commentary upon, Maxwell’s book. Now, an 
introduction even to the mathematical theory of 
electricity and magnetism seems to us to involve, 
in the first plaoe, a dear and full statement of 
the physical faots of these scienoes, and then 
the mathematical explanation of those faots so 
far as it exists or has been attempted. Our 
authors, however, seem to think that the 
hindrance to Maxwdl’s efficiency will be best 
got over by reducing even his brief, if ever 
sufficient, statement of physical facts to a 
minimum. Suoh physical facts as they give 
are drawn from Maxwell (for example, the 
description of magnetio phenomena on pp. 9-13, 
practically word for word) ; but only so many 
physical-fact pegs are stuck in as will just 
suffioe to hold the pages of analytical for¬ 
mulae. We oannot, then, accept this book 
as an introduction to Maxwell. We believe 
the best introduction to Maxwell would be 
work for a oouple of months in a physical 
laboratory, or, failing that, to study Mascart 
and Joubert. Next we have Messrs. Watson 
and Burbury’s olaim that their work is a com¬ 
mentary on Maxwell; and this, we think, is in 
a certain sense more justifiable. They have in 
many instances simplified his processes, and 
extended his analysis; for example, we believe, 
in the oase of induoed magnetism and ourrent 
sheets in surfaces of dlipsoidal form. But our 
ideal of a commentary on Maxwell would be a 
statement of the physical faots whioh have come 
into prominence since his work was written, and 
a reproduction rather than references to the 
reoent theoretical papers of Heaviside, Larmor, 
J. J. Thomson, Hertz, and others. If Mr. 
Bassett single-handed has got into text-book 
form the equally complex hydrodynamioal 
investigations of Hioks, J. J. Thomson, and 
Darwin, why should a pair of writers so 
oapable as our authors have left us still to 
wander through the pages of scattered periodi¬ 
cals ? Some of their chapters—for example, 
that on the electromagnetic theory of light— 
carry us a bit farther than Maxwell; but then 
they so obviously leave unsaid just what we 
want to hear at the present time. Even 
Poynting, whose theorem is reproduced (pp. 
115-6), at any rate in symbols, seems to us very 
insufficiently treated; while Ewing and 
Hysteresis are curtly dismissed with the remark. 
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*< It is not oar purpose to dwell on this branch 
of the subject, which belongs rather to treatises 
on the physical properties of iron ” (p. 49). 
We hope our authors may find more readers 
th en we fear they will, because there are 
really some excellent mathematics in their 
book, even though the student must seek his 
electricity and magnetism elsewhere. 

A Treatise on Elementary Dynamics. By 
S. L. Loney. (Cambridge: University Press.) 
It is, perhaps, difficult to define the exact 
functions of an English university press. 
Such a press could not continue to exist if it 
oonfined its attention to great scientific works, 
whose sale scaroely ever pays for their produc¬ 
tion. A university press nowadays feels itself 
driven to entering the lists with sohool and 
oollege publishers of all sorts; but this cannot 
relieve u from the responsibility of scouring 
that its imprimatur should not fall on the title- 
page of even elementary scientific works which 
are not up to the highest level of modern 
teaching. With books like Heath’s Optics and 
Lamb's Hydrodynamics, confessedly written for 
students, the Cambridge Press did more than 
maintain the reputation of its imprimatur ; but 
the wisdom of its judgment when it deter¬ 
mined to add yet another to the myriad ot 
mediocre text-books on elementary dynamics 
may well be questioned. Mr. Loney’s work is 
beautifully printed, and it has a wide range of 
problems, in jnany oases selected from recent 
examination papers. But it does not seem in 
any other reapeot superior to Garnett's Elemen¬ 
tary Dynamics, while in our judgment it is 
much inferior to Maegregor’s Kinematics and 
Dynamics, recently published by Macmillan, 
which covers, to a considerable extent, the 
same ground. We have sought in vain for any 
real novelty of treatment. There are the old 
definitions and the old statements; and if Mr. 
Loney has not the sacrilegious hand of a 
Clifford or a Mach, he was bound, at least, to 
annote the old words into some form of intelli¬ 
gible logio. Thus we note that speed and velocity 
ore defined as “ rates”; but the student is left to 
understand instinotively what a “rate” is, 
without a warning of the many difficulties 
associated with the conception—difficulties 
which the student wiil very soon find for him- 
self, and which he will hardly master without a 
dear appreciation of the dements of infinitesi¬ 
mal geometry. The measurement of variable 
velodty is defined in the good old way, which 
literally invdves a knowledge of the thing to 
be measured before it can be measured. “ If 
the motion be not in a straight line the velodty 
is not the same as the speed ”(p. 5). The reader 
might almost suppose they were the same if the 
motion be in a straight line. The proof of the 
parallelogram of vdodties seems only to hold 
for oonstant velocities—“ Now sinoe the two 
coexistent vdodties are oonstant in magnitude 
and direction ” (p. 7). The proof of the 
parallelogram of aooderations wants a good 
deal more explanation if it is intended for 
variable acceleration, and the figure is badly 
drawn. “A particle is a portion of matter 
which is infinitely small in all its dimensions ”— 
but is a “partide ” of water one molecule, or 
perhaps even an atom of hydrogen ? As for 
matter, force and mass, we have the usual ran of 
contradictories. Combining these old definitions 
of matter and mass, we should oondnde that 
“the mass of a body is the quantity of that 
which can be perodved by the senses ”; but 
this would never lead us to a sdentifio measure 
of mass. Of Newton’s Laws our anthor says 
“ No formal proof, experimental or otherwise, 
can be given.” This is because the first two 
laws involve, in rather obscure language, defini - 
tions of aooelerations and mass, and are not 
real laws at all. The third law is an experi¬ 
mental law, and one which several atomic facts 
warn ns not to extend rashly beyond the limits 


of experiment. The student might be led by 

£ 203 to believe that Newton’s experimental 
w of impact had a wider field than the 
examination room. It is not only that the 
“co-efficient of restitution” depends on the 
vdooity, but it is dso a function of the shape of 
the colliding bodies; hence the evil of saying 
(p. 261)—“ The law enunciated byNewton would 
be found true in all cases.” The proof of Newton 
(§ ii., prop. 1.) seems fallacious as it stands. 
Suppose the vdooities at P and Q had been 
plotted out from any point T not the intersec¬ 
tion of the tangents, the argument seems to 
show that the acceleration must be in the direc¬ 
tion Or. We have referred to these points not 
to prove that Mr. Loney’s book is a very bad 
one—it is quite up to the level of the half- 
dozen or more text-books we have reodved 
this year—but merely to question whether it is 
up to the high level of the scientific works 
hitherto issued by the Cambridge Press. 

An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By H. G. 
Madan. (Bivingtons) This is an exodlent 
book to satisfy the insatiable desire of boys to 
understand anythingand everything mechanical. 
The scientific part of it is clearly and very care¬ 
fully written by one who has evidently had 
considerable experience in teaching. The en¬ 
gravings are good, and in many cases differ 
from the hackneyed types common to works 
of this kind. If the description of looomotive 
and marine engines is, perhaps, hardly a part 
of a treatise on heat, it will be none the less 
welcome to the boyish reader, to whom the 
iron slave presents an irresistible fasoina’ion. 
As for the negro on p. 20 we feel how much 
the tout ensemble enables us to realise both heat 
from friction and cold from insufficient cloth¬ 
ing ! The book ought to have a good 
effect in leading its readers up to the more 
scientific works of Maxwell and Balfour 
Stewart, and we only wish its price put it 
more within the range of the pocket-money of 
every schoolboy of out acq u ai n t an ce. 

Hydraulic Motors: Turbines and Pressure 
Engines, for the Use of Engineers, Manufacturers, 
and Students. By G. R. Bodmer. (Whittaker.) 
The want of any extensive Eaglish hydraulic 
literature would be more felt did not our ooal 
supply lead ns to neglect water-power. Mr. 
Bodmer has endeavoured to partially supply 
this deficiency by a comprehensive work on 
Turbines. As may naturally be supposed, he 
has had to draw largely, although not entirely, 
on German and American sources for both 
theory and design. The exaot practical value 
of his work we must leave to the judgment of 
our technical contemporaries. The mathe¬ 
matical portion appears, however, oarefully 
done, although hydrodynamioally little but 
the old theory of “parallel sections” is 
made use of. Mr. Bodmer is evidently fond of 
analysis, and our only fear is that his pages 
may have a depressing effect on the engineering 
student who has been taught in all difficulties 
to rush to his drawing-board for aid. The 
patient reader will not, however, find the 
analysis really stiff, although only a practical 
experience of turbines would enable us to feel 
confident that the theory of “parallel 
sections” is sufficiently exact for technical 
purposes. 

Spatial and Atomic Energy. Part I. By 
Frederick Major. Mr. Major, having found 
his key to the universe “ unsuited for news¬ 
paper publication,” is now throwing it at the 
public in fragments. The following lines will 
convey the key to Mr. Major: 

“Theprincipleof manipulating mass to gravitating 
force, or ponderosity exhibited, can be replaced by 
one that time of force, the equivalent of momen¬ 
tum, is the resultant of the time that farce, 
applied in one direction to move a body, takes to 


stretch through it while being interfered with by 
existing greater foroe from all others.” 

We hardly think Hegel has given a more lucid 
description of Being than Mr. Major of “ the 
air vacuum fluid.” We fear Mr. “Paradoxes” 
Major or Maximus is not “rotating in a true 
circle or spiralling inwards,” for hu energy is 
evidently being dissipated. 

We have received the first two Lieferungen 
of that portion of the Encylclopaedie ier 
Naturwissenschaften, which contains the “ Hand- 
buoh der Phyaik.” (Breslau : Trewendh) The 
editor is Prof. Dr. Winkelmann, of Jena, and 
he is assisted by a fairly strong and numerous 
staff. The present parts deal with Allgemeint 
Mechanik ; and, after general notions of mass 
and units, pass to statics, dynamics, weighing, 
pendula, universal gravitation, and eUetidty. 
As a work of reference we believe this book will 
be of considerable value, although its oontents 
do not present much novelty of treatment. Dr. 
Auerbach, to whom these parts are principally 
due, has compiled from well-known sources, 
and gives fairly copious references to recent 
literature. We were quite prepared to judge 
the work on its own merits; but, as the 
publishers send us with the book a ready made 
review, they may prefer to see a portion of it 
quoted here: 

“Die Problems, welche hier ihre ErledJgung 
flnden, warden allgeuteia uud soharf auseinsnder 
gesetzt. Die anfgeworfenen Fragen flodenelne 
t-rsohopfende Beantwortungund Derstellong, ohne 
J am sich die Verfasaer hietbei in Einzeuelten 
verlieren. Die m&thematUche Behandlung iat 
durchweg elegant und inatructiv.” 

We find this puff “ durchweg elegant und in- 
struotiv,” and only regret we cannot describe 
the work as more than useful—so far, possess¬ 
ing none of the high average brilliancy of the 
long series of articles on mathematical physics 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHILD BEN’S LANGUAGE IN THE OMANI DIALECT 
OF ARABIA. 


Queen’s OoUeae, Oxford : Nov. U, 1889. 

The second part of a valuable study of the 
Arabio dialect of Oman, by Surgeon-Major 
Jayakar, has just appeared in the last volume 
of the Journal of the Royal As ia ti c Society. 
At the end of the paper the author gives a list 
of the words used by Omani children which 
differ from those of the current language. 
The list is of considerable interest to the com¬ 
parative philologist; and as it is printed m 
Arabic characters I reproduce it here in lean 
letters for the sake of those who are not Semitic 
soholars. The words are as follows: 


animal 
bad... 
beat... 
bird... 
bread 


titih 
kanhhih 
dahbhh, bubba 
kftkfih 

baysiyah, khabai- 
ziyah 


breast . 

brother . 

camel . 

cat. 

clothes . 

oome . 

cow and ox ... 



dog. 

donkey . 

eye ••• ••• 

fall. 

father . 

fire ... ... ... 
fish ft, ... 


... dtdih 
... dddfth 
... ’S’ah 

... wdwfth, qashshflh 
... bfibft 
... ta’ah 
... ma(?)jdhh 

... khSbftb 
... q&q&, akbiyyab, 
aktakh 

... w&w&h, wahhwahh 
... ta’.f’flh 

... Mlfth 
... bdff 
... b&b& 

... bSbfth 
... ambahb 
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food • •• Mt ••• 


fowl. 

cost. 

Sot. 

leave off. 

lift. 

little . 

meat . 

milk. 

mother . 

nothing, none 
old woman ... 

pain. 

pretty . 

be quiet. 

sleep .. 

small . 

stick . 

•water . 


hams, hammah, 
nam, nammah, 
namnam 
VAkilh 
IMS 

wftfftb, nan Ah 

tftlft 

ill 

m&uih 

lahbimiyah 

kukh 

n.amAh 

minAkh 

hhabbfih 

wahbfih 

tfttiih 

woshah 

bftbfi, lulll 

tattHu 

addahh 

ambuh, ambfiwah. 


Some of these words are modifications of 
words in ordinary nse, like the words for 
“bread,” “meat,” or“oome.” The donkey- 
boy of Cairo will similarly shunt fa’ for fa’af or 
ta'alah “ come.” Bnt it will be noticed that, a 
good many of the words are onomatopoeic, 
among which I would signalise wushth “ bush,” 
which, in the language of the Egyptian 
donkey-boy, beoomes ’ ushsh . As for Mid 
“ father,” we mnst remember that no p exists 
in Arabic, petite pots, for instance, being pro¬ 
nounced bctite bois. 


the ancient Mexicans. The book will probably 
be very valuable; but “ Big Veda Americana ” 
jars on the ears of scholars, considering that 
Big Veda is a masculine. 

M. Raoul be la Grasserek, of Bonnes—who 
has already written several papers on the 
psychology of language, which have been 
favourably notioed in the columns of the 
Academy —will publish very soon an important 
work on comparative grammar. His subject 
will be the grammatical relations studied in 
their idea and expression. This new volume— 
entitled De la Categoric del Gas —is dedicated to 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie. In the last part 
of the Zsits'hrift der Sprachwissenschaft of 
Teichmer was a valuable paper of his—*■ De la 
Classification des Longues.” The same scholar 
has published lately a pamphlet— De la Famillc 
Linguistique Pano, a group of languages from 
South America; and he has reprinted from the 
Revue de Linguistique two articles: “ Baquisse 
d’une Grammaire du Timuoua, Langue de la 
Floride,” and a “Vocabulaire Timuoua.” In 
collaboration with Mr. Albert Gatsohet, the 
Amerioan archaeologist, he is preparing a 
collection of texts in the same language, with 
translation and analysis. We understand that 
Dr. de la Grasserie intends, when he has 
finished bis cycles of works on the psychology 
of language, to devote himself to the study of 
the languages of South Africa. Among his 
forthcoming works, we see already a grammar 
of the Kaffir language. 


A. H. Sayck. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The Anthropological Institute is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the November number of its Jour¬ 
nal, which contains an exceptional amount of 
interesting matter. Mr. Tregear sends from 
New Zealand a long scoount of the Maoris, 
in reply to the code of questions issued by Mr. 
Frazer at Cambridge. Mr. A. Thomson gives 
an exhaustive description of certain skeletons 
of the Veddahs of Ceylon, now in the Oxford 
Museum; Mr. Hyde Clarke discusses some 
curious rights of property in trees; Mr. Ling 
Both offers a comprehensive review of the 
modes Of salutation in different countries; the 
Bev. H. G. Tomkins has a learned paper on 
the shepherd-kings of Egypt; Dr. Codrington 
writes ou the so-called poisoned snows of 
Melanesia, which he believes are not poisoned 
at all; and Mr. H. Balfour enters into a 
minute description of the structure of certain 
composite bows from Persia, preserved in the 
Anthropological Museum at Oxford. 

Mb. G. Horne, the well-known salmon- 
fisher and bird-lover of Hereford, has just 
issued a Lift of the Birds of Herefordshire 
(Hereford : Jakeman & Carver), which will be 
useful to all who are studying the avi-fauna of 
that oounty. Much care has been taken to in¬ 
clude only the species which have incontest¬ 
ably occurred in Herefordshire. Of course the 
black woodpeoker ( Pictu Martins) is con¬ 
spicuously absent. Naturally, littoral birds 
cannot be expected to be well represented in so 
inland a county; and yet it is remarkable how 
many have been procured on the banks of the 
Wye, as if the birds of North Wales used that 
devious river’s course along which to find 
their way to the Bristol Channel. As we 
write, a fulmar petrel has been obtained—the 
first adult specimen as yet taken in the county. 
Mr. Horne has done his work well, and 
deserves the thanks of all who dwell near the 
“ sweet inland murmur ” of the Wye. 


Dr. Glaser, the well-known explorer in 
Southern Arabia, has just published the first 
part of a very valuable work, Skiztie der Oe- 
schichte Arabians. (Munich: Straub.) His 
faota are derived from the epigraphio materials, 
mainly collected by himself during his three 
adventurous journeys into the heart of Arabia; 
and they are likely to surprise most readers. 
Arabia, whioh has usually been looked upon 
as commencing its history with the rise of 
Mohammedanism, is shrown to have been the 
seat of powerful kingdoms and a high culture 
as far back, at all events, as the age of David. 
Dr. Glaser has made it clear that the Minaean 
kingdom, instead of being contemporaneous 
with the Sabaean, as has hitherto been snp- 
possed, really preceded it; and, as the Sabaean 
power was already flourishing iu the eighth 
century B.G., the antiquity of its predecessor 
can be more readily imagined than defined. 
Minaean colonies made their way to the 
frontiers of Palestine, and seem there to have 
borrowed and modified the letters of the 
Phoenician alphabet. In lat9r times the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish kingdom in Southern 
Arabia has a special interest, and the inscrip¬ 
tions copied by Dr. Glaser throw upon it a 
vivid light. 

M. Delattre has published a second edition 
of his essay on Lee ChaUMeva (Louvain), as well 
as two articles on the cuneiform tablets found 
at Tel-el-Amarna. The re-publication of the 
first-named work has been occasioned by 
Dr. Winckler’s recent Untersuchungen zur 
Alton'entalischen Oesehichte. M. Delattre 
claims priority for the view that the Chaldeans 
represented a population hostile to the Baby¬ 
lonians; and he maintains that Dr. Winckler 
deliberately ignores the fact that the view had 
been propounded by himself more than ten 
years ago. The learned world will await with 
some curiosity Dr. Winckler’s reply. M. 
Delattre is a careful and conscientious com¬ 
piler. It is only a pity that he has such an 
overweening confidence in himself and his own 
opinions, and that bis knowledge of English 
should be so imperfect. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, of Pennsylvania, 
announoes a new work under the title of Rig 
Veda Americana, containing sacred songs of 


Dr. Krall has proposed a new explanation 
of the Egyptian name given to Joseph (Ueber 
den iigyptischm Women Joseph's). He sees it in 
the Egyptian Ze(d)-Month-ef-onkb, and re¬ 


minds his readers that the monuments afford 
examples of Semitio foreigners who received 
Egyptian names. He also finds illustrations of 
the transference to the government both of 
property and of the persons of the owners 
themselves in default of the payment of taxes. 
It was during the age of the Hyksos that the 
imperialfiscal system of Egyptseems tohavebeen 
organised. Before that epooh the feudal chief, 
rather than the Pharaoh, received the rents of 
the soil. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Bhakspss a Sociitt.— (Saturday, October £6. ) 
E. G. Oaiw, Ek»., vioe-presipcnt, in the chair.— 
Mr. Leo H Grindon, in a paper on “ The Figura¬ 
tive Language of Bhakspere,’’ said that the figura¬ 
tive language employed by Bhakspere did not differ 
estentially from that of our own everyday colloquial 
usage ; tut he made consummately brilliant use 
of his opportunities. All appellations of natural 
objects and phenomena can be used to picture the 
emotions and operations of the human heart. The 
intellectual faculty which rules and directs the 
use of them for such purposes is the poetic, so that 
all genuine figurative language is in reality a form 
of poetry. The literal or physical sente of a word 
may be compared to one's material body—very 
good in itself, no doubt, bnt the worthiness of 
whioh consists in its suitability to serve the 
purposes, and folfil the behests, of the intellect 
and the affections. Words are thus beautiful 
emblems of msn himself, who, in turn, is a word 
of the Creator. Figurative language pervades our 
daily talk. We need, however, very little con¬ 
sideration to see that in the hands of a master the 
empire of metaphor must needs be constantly 
widening. Bhakspere employs words in figurative 
senses not previously used. 'Jhe bhakepere 
metaphors cover the wide expanse of nature;, 
hence, the incomparable value of Bhakspere as an 
educational lever. It would be a most useful 
exercise to go through the dramas, one .*>7 one,' 
selecting examples of every principal kind of 
figure, then classifying them and contemplating 
what is signified alike in the letter and the spirit. 
These diligently collected and collated would con¬ 
stitute no trifling lisson in that grandest of the 
sciences, the science well designated by Bacon, 
“ respondenoe.” The pictureique portions of 
Bhakspere—those which are something more than 
dramatic colloquy—are so much admired by people 
of taste and culture because they say what is true 
in a way so very easy to understand (this became 
it is the figurative way), and at the same time in 
the most agreeable manner possible (this also' 
because it is the figurative manner). Taking “ All's' 
Well that Ends Well,” for example, we notice how 
exquisite are the lines in which Helena gives ex¬ 
pression to the hope supporting her in her advene 
circumstances (lv. iv. 31-3), or in which the 
king compares himself to a bee unable to work 
(I. u. 64 6), or in which Helena refers to Bertram 
(f. i. 97*8), or again in the Countess's bold 
metonymy (III. ii. 53). These may be taken as an 
intimation of the briefest and simplest kind of the 
wealth of wisdom and poetry to be found in the' 
figurative language of Bhakspere. So long as a 
sense of the sublime and a love of the beautiful 
remain integral portions of human nature, so long 
will it continue to be a fountain for t ver ov< r- 
flowing with waters of solace and delight.—Mr. 
E. J. Sheppard reads paper on “ ' All's Well that 
Ends Well ’ considered as a Stage Play,” in which, 
after a summary of the stage-history of the play 
as given in the “ Henry Irving” Shakespeare, he 
said that the actions and scenes in this play are as 
a whole monotonous, and lack the freshness and 
sprightllnees of Bhakspete’s earlier oomedies. 
although most of the characters are complete and 
finished portraitures. It is a play to be read and 
re-read with care and pleasure. Interest in the 
heroine is oonoentrated and sustained. She is the 
author's ideal of true womanhood and self- 
devotion, only equalled by Imogen and Hermlone. 
Her devotion is the key to the play. Indomitable 
resolution and decision of character are combined 
with a gentleness and tenderness which throws 
the unworthiness of its object, Bertram, into the 
strongest contrast. Bnt given the moat talented 
exponents of the leading characters, and the mino* 
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ones efficiently represented, the play would fail to 
interest those who ore neither students nor critics. 
It is to the general publlo that the modern mana¬ 
ger has to appeal, and education has not yet made 
scholars of the masses.—Mr. R. H. Warren read 
a paper on " Helena,” who, in her passion for 
Bertram, very ungraciously repudiates the idea of 
grieving for her dead father, and thus affords a 
very pretty instance of what has been called 11 the 
expulsive power of a new affection.” This and 
her first debate with Parolles do not redound to 
her credit. Bertram’s rudeness to her. after 
being won in a most questionable way by this 
pert young lady, might almost be forgiven, and 
many of Helena’s transgressions are redeemed by 
her grand speech in III. ii., in which, conscious- 
stricken at being the cause of Bertram's exile, 
she banishes herrelf that he may return. But we 
should have thought more highly of her if after 
this she had bent her steps in some other direction 
than towards Florence.—Mr. John Taylor read a 
paper entitled *' Objections to Helena,” taking 
exception to the views whioh William Hazlitt and 
Mrs. Jameson had expressed about Helena, who 
desires to wed a man in whom there is neither 
Intellectual superiority nor moral dignity, but who 
has simply a handsome person, and who least of 
all wanted her. Although she says many charm¬ 
ing things, In action she sinks her pride, her 
maiden modesty, and her self-respect. 

Philological Socistt.— ( Friday, November 1.) 
Bbv. Ha. B. Mobkis, president, in the chair.— 
The paper was on " Oaxton’s Syntax,” by Dr. 
Leon Kellner. This paper forms the iutrod notion 
to Dr. Kellner's edition, for the Early English Text 
Society, of Lord Spencer's unique but Imperfect 
copy of Oaxton’s romance of Blanchardyn aid 
Eglantine, 1490-1, Englished from a French 
original which exists only in MS. in Paris and 
Brussels. A later and shorter re-telling of 
the story was published in England in 1595 ; and 
of this Mr. Ohristle-Miller has the only complete 
copy, in two parts. The Hamburgh Library has 
a copy of Part I. A print of Dr. Kellner's paper 
(113 pages) was handed to every member present. 
Dr. Furnivall read extracts from it; and discus¬ 
sions of the chief points in it were held during the 
reading. The paper treated in succession all the 
parts of speech, their flexions and functions, 
and illustrated each by a set of examples, drawn 
not only from Oaxton, but from Anglo-Saxon, 
Early, and Elizabethan English. The investigation 
into the genitives of the pronouns—" horse of 
mine, face of hers, house of theirs, &c”—was 
especially praised. After this first part, the syntax 
of the sentence was treated in Part II. under con¬ 
cord, co-ordination instead of subordination, 
nonn-clauses, change of direct and indirect 
speech, and adjective-clauses. Part III. was 
given to the arrangement of words: Subject 
and predicate (inversion), the predicative verb, and 
places of the object, attribute, and adverb; ap¬ 
position and contraction. Lastly, Oaxton as a 
translator and his style were treated. Dr. 
Kellner contended (as against Miss 0. Bichardson) 
that Oaxton did not slavishly follow his French 
or sacrifice English idiom to it. He very often 
pat two English words for French, and added 
independent details of his own. Of his style, the 
main feature is the tiresome tautology, which is 
apparently produced by the translator’s desire 
to make as much as he could of his work, to 
render it as showy as possible. 

Aristotelian Society. —( Monday, November 4) 

Mr. L. H. Hodgson, president, delivered the 
annual address on the subject, “ What is Logic P” 
The true nature of logic 1s obscured at the present 
day by two empiricisms —the English and the 
Hegelian—each endeavouring to usurp its name 
and functions, and each founded upon the 
assumption of an empirical—that is, an unanalysed 
—conception. The assumption of English empiri¬ 
cism is that the data of logic consist of objeots 
already compared with one another, thus exclud¬ 
ing from lope the act of thinking (or comparing) 
ittelf, and reducing logic to an art of calculating 
or registering calculations. The assumption of 
Hegelian empiricism is that concepts create their 
own data by an inherent energy called negativity. 
Now analysis shows that concepts are formed out 


of perceptual data by the exercise of attention for 
the purpose of bringing those data into intelligible 
order. The act of attention is what is expressed 
by the laws of identity, contradiction, and ex¬ 
cluded middle, which are known as the postulates 
of logic, and which aro its sole and sufficient 
foundation. All the other forms and rules which 
constitute the body of logical doctrine are devised 
and instituted for the purpose either of pre¬ 
monishing or of criticising reasonings, so as to 
exclude contradictory results. And this body of 
logical doctrine has three main departments—(1) 
the relation of concepts to percepts, (2) judg¬ 
ment, (3) inference. Thus logic is thought en¬ 
gaged, not in following the Proteus-changes of 
nature, but in watching its own steps in following 
them. Logic is not, like induction, a method of 
discovery. The inductive logic of English em¬ 
piricism is a round square. Neither is it deductive; 
it infers nothing from first principles. It is 
simply analytical—that is to say, corrective of 
reasonings by confronting them with forms and 
rules embodying the act of thinking itself. 

Elizabethan 8ocibty.— ( Wednetday, November 6.) 

Fbbdbbick Boobhs, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. A. H. Bullen gave a discourse on 
“The Scope and Character of filbert Barton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy." This book, the lecturer 
remarked, bad been a favourite one of Dr. Johnson 
and Charles Lamb ; butin the senseless controversy 
on the Beet Hundred Books, no one had ventured 
to speak a word in favour of it. The Anatomy of 
Melancholy was, indeed, a very popular book. 
Between 1621, the date of the appearance of the 
first edition in quarto, and 1660, when the folio 
containing the author’s last corrections was pub¬ 
lished, no fewer than seven editions were called 
for. In the third edition the author stated that 
he would not hereafter alter or retract from what 
he had done; but, ia spite of this statement, the 
book was subjected to constant alterations. The 
curious emblematical title-page having been de¬ 
scribed, extracts were read from the “ Address to 
the Beader,” in which the author explained the 
purpose of his book, and adverse criticism was 
forestalled. The causes, the species, and the cures 
of melancholy were then illustrated, and the 
general characteristics of Burton’s method and 
style enumerated, Mr. Bullen expressing a wish that 
the Oxford University Press might publish a good 
annotated and variorum edition of a much neglected 
work.—A discussion on the genuineness of the 
authorities quoted and of the influence of the 
philosophic temper of the age on Burton's genius 
followed, in which Mr. S. L. Lee took part. 

Edinburgh Mathematical Society.—( Friday , 
November 8.) 

Gbokqb A. Gibbon, Esq , president, in the chair.— 
The president gave a historical sketch of Green’s 
and allied theorems, and Dr. J. S. Mackay, com¬ 
municated some new properties of the triangle. 
—The following were elected office-bearers for the 
year: president, A. Y. Fraser; vice-president, 
B E. Allardice; secretary, John Alison; 
treasurer, the Bev. John Wilson; committee, 
J. W. Butters, A. G. Elliott, A. 0. Mitchell, J. T. 
Morrison, J. E A. Steggall, W. Wallace. 


FINE ART. 

THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL. 

If the exhibition of the Institute—the one 
annual exhibition of its works in oil—contains 
only a few pictures of extraordinary merit, it 
may certainly be daimed for it that it abounds 
in sufficiently engaging work, and that the 
interest of variety is secured to the show. 

The president does not exhibit. Sir James 
Linton is reserving himself for another place, 
where he will be seen in another medium. Mr. 
Frank Walton — with his conscientious, if 
somewhat obvious, labour—comes before us 
with a skilfully-wrought fragment of Leith 
Hill—the hill seen from a woodland close 
below it. Mr. Edwin Hayes—a great painter 
of dirty weather—paints the roughened waters 
of the Bristol Channel, with Cardiff Roads as 


the foreground and the headland of Penarth as 
the distance; and he does this not ooly with 
the energy and chic the possession of which 
many younger men are intelligent enough to 
envy him, but likewise with a science of com¬ 
position to whioh these youths are presumably 
strangers. Mr. Thomas Colli er and Mr. 
Wimperis show themselves vivid portrayers of 
wide, but ordinary, landscape more or less in 
“ great-coat weather.” Neither, however, has 
dwelt quite so much as is customary beneath 
grey skies. Mr. Wimperis is vigorous and 
varied; and Mr. Thomas Collier, in a medium 
with which he is less familiar than with water¬ 
colour, retains the subtlety which, in the 
habitual material, is one of his chief character¬ 
istics. The coast-scenes of Mr. John B. Beid 
have obtained very naturally a full measure of 
attention. Their method compels notice. They 
are skilful—nay, more, they are attractive. 
But Mr. Beid must be mindful not to “ force 
the note.” Vivid he is and enjoyable, and very 
personal into the bargain; but he must see to 
it in the future that he is individual without 
extravagance. “ A Royal Palaoe,” by Mr. 
John Fulleylove, has a place of honour in the 
first room. It shows us Hampton Court, but— 
properly enough—not under its own name; 
for Mr. Fulleylove, being an artist and not a 
topographer, has brought into the soene more 
than the soene at any one moment could 
present to the eye. He has had regard to 
composition, that is to say, and has been 
oareful to make a picture much more than a 
view. Mr. F. G. Cotman—who is stated to be 
a relative of the Cotman who is illustrious— 
has more than one subject uniting breadth and 
quietude of line with vivid and agreeable 
colour. “ Christchurch ” is a capital subject: 
in the foreground, the Hampshire Avon; in the 
distance, the abbey ohurch among its fiat 
meadow-lands. Mr. Aumonier’s “ Autumn 
Morning” has real delicacy of atmospheric 
effect And Mr. Yeend King’s “ Orchard ” is 
rather dever and excessively crude. 

Mr. Solomon Solomon is not a painter whom, 
even in an unguarded moment, one would 
have accused of poetic intention; yet in 
the figure called "The Evening Mist,” 
poetio intention is assuredly manifest The 
work is experimental and interesting; and 
there is not in the nature of things, so far as I 
know, any reason why this admirable young 
draughtsman should compel himself to alternate 
between the more or less prosaic portrait and 
the group of undraped folk who dexterously 
deposit themselves upon the floor in attitudes 
in which it is almost impossible for anyone 
exoept Mr. Solomon to draw them in. These 
things are brilliant fours de force. “ The 
Evening Mist ” aims rather at restfulness and 
suavity. Mr. Millet’s picture is perhaps a 
little exaggerated in its characterisation, and 
not precisely subtle in its illumination and 
colouring. Yet is it a story skilfully enough 
told. An old-world air hangs unmistakeably 
about it. Mr. Haynes Williams, ia " The Pro¬ 
posal,” tells a very familiar tale. Here is a 
young gentleman enamoured of a lady 
who would fain say “ Yes,” but must almost 
indicate "No.” However old may be the 
fable, it will oontinue to have interest as long 
as it is painted with Mr. Haynes-Williams’s 
interesting technical skill. Certain passages 
are peculiarly remarkable for realisation of the 
texture of stuffs and for delioate harmonies of 
colour. Mr. Melton Fisher’s "The Toilette,” 
like Mr. Haynes-Williams’s work whioh has 
just been spoken of, is in reality less remark¬ 
able for the story it tells—the mere incident it 
depicts—than for its opportunity of happy 
revel amid the beauty of selected hues. Per¬ 
haps the best portrait in the exhibition—at all 
all events so far as flesh painting is concerned— 
is Mr. John Collier’s portrait of his wife. But 
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Mr. Kennedy’s “ Mr. Wynne Finch” is a most 
noticeable portrait—full of quietude and 
strength of character and of harmonious 
oolonring. 

Leaving portraiture again, for a last 
general glasase around the walls, let ns not 
omit to take note of Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s 
landscapes, Mr. W. W. May’s sea-pieoes, 
the work of Mr. Frank Topham, Mr. Wyllie’s 
river-scene, Mr. Thome Waite’s idyllic vision 
of summer, the work of Mr. Kensington, the 
“ Naroissa ” of Mr. Wegnelin, and the possibly 
misplaced cleverness* of an often quite engaging 
artist, Mr. Haven Hill, who devotes himself 
to a view of a yonng lady’s bedclothes and of 
her back hair. Nor in so vast an exhibition 
can we even then feel sure that a good deal of 
what is quite deserving of notioe has not 
been omitted. There are those admirable 
clock-faces of Mrs. Miller’s, for instanoe, and 
some flower-pieoes by Dalziel and others in 
really refined taste. Speaking of flower- 
painting, one thinks, not unnaturally, of M. 
Fan tin Latour. Some flowers he has given us, 
and, in virtue of them, we must forgive him his 
ungainly nymphs. His figure-pieces them¬ 
selves have aforetime been accustomed to have 
style and charm. 

Frederick Wbdmorb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEOLITHIC REFUSE HEAP IN THE ISLE OF 
MAN. 

DongUs: November B, 1889. 

Many readers of the Academy will doubtless 
be interested to learn that a “ refuse heap ” of 
the neolithic period 1ms been found at Port 
St. Mary, on the south-east coast of the Isle 
of Man. 

My attention was first drawn to the matter 
by some labourers bringing to light a large 
kist, the contents of whioh, however, were 
destroyed and scattered before I reached the 
spot. But wbat interested me most was the 
discovery of a band of yellow earth, at about 
four feet from the ground, containing great 
quantities of flint cores, flakes, implements, and 
some animal remains. 

The implements proved to be of several kinds, 
and included skin scrapers, worn-out flakes, 
awls, peculiar minute scrapers with semi-circu¬ 
lar hollows, worn out at their bases or ends, 
apparently having been used to scrape arrow- 
shafts, &c., and many other kinds of scrapers, 
some very minute—the latter varying in size 
from a half-inch to one inch in length. There 
also oocurred small flakes worked to a point, 
perhaps arrow-heads. 

The great quantity of cores, flakes, and frag¬ 
ments, seem to indicate that the spot was a 
regular workshop of flint weapons and imple¬ 
ments. The presenoe of rude pottery among 
the flints indicates its neolithic character. I 
also found among the flints remains of shells, 
such as limpets, periwinkles, dog-whelks, 
animal teeth and bones, and indications of 
fish. 

Above the earth enclosing flints were 
several kista, with their floors, m all cases ex- 
oept one, resting upon the flint earth. The 
exception was the large and central kist, the 
floor of which rested upon the gravel beneath 
the flint earth, apparently proving that the 
occupation of the spot preceded the interments; 
and of this opinion is Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins. 

In a small undisturbed grave, whose floor 
vested on the flint earth, I found remains of 
three individuals — an old adult, a young 
adult, and a child. Also a broken neolithio 
arrow-head, a quartz scraper, rude flints and 
flekes, and a quantity of shells of the kind 
already mentioned. 

In another grave I found a bone implement, , 


apparently unfinished or broken, about three 
and a half inohes in length, hy a quarter in 
breadth. It seems to be of human bone, but 
this is not determined. 

Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins kindly examined and 
noted the specimens from the former grave. 

As this is the first well-ascertained neolithio 
“refuse heap ” found in the Isle of Man it is 
yvdl to note it, as it is especially valuable as 
poioting to a connexion between the flint 
shippers and the kist oonstruotors. Probably 
the former, on the death of one of its prominent 
members, constructed the large kist, and 
heaped over it a mound, whioh afterwards 
served as a common family burying-ground. 

Frederick Swinnerton. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND “THE FARMER’S BOY.” 

London: Nov It, 1889 . 

I find it is still the constant habit of the 
booksellers to attribute to Bewick the well- 
known woodcuts which illustrate this book, and 
the Catalogue of the British Museum gives 
authority to the mis-statement. 

Mr. X). Croal Thomson, who touches the 
subject with something less than his usual 
care, says “ It is enough to look carefully at 
the prints to ascertain that they are not by 
Bewiok. Some indeed are signed * Neabit ’ ”— 
( The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick, p. 172). 
If Mr. Thomson, at the time of writing, had 
looked carefully he could not have written 
this. The cuts are all unsigned. Only to the 
second and later editions was added the 
familiar frontispiece signed “Thurston, del. 
Nesbit, sc.” But a frontispiece is not “ some, 
indeed.” 

Writing for the Dictionary of National 
Biography (in 1885), I ventured upon the 
strength of the illustrations to the poem of 
“ Grove Hill ” (1799) to claim for the engraver, 
John Anderson, a plaoe more important than 
he has obtained. I went on in a short notioe 
to *uggest (though the editor of the Dictionary 
properly discourages in bis contributors a spirit 
of conjeoture) that to him might be given The 
Farmer's Boy. 

I am proved to have been right, for I have 
now a copy of the book upon the title of 
which are the words “ With ornaments engraved 
in wood by Anderson.” The date is 1800. In 
type and pagination it is the same as the quarto 
which the British Museum possesses. But it 
has a different title, and is made up in octavo 
form. The cut which appears upon the title 
in the quarto stands separate in my book as a 
frontispiece. 

The second edition was a small ootavo (mis¬ 
described in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum as 12mo) which has for a frontispiece 
the above-mentioned woodcut by Nesbiti It 
has the same date (1800), and the words “ the 
second edition” are upon it. “The third 
edition ” appeared in the same year. 

My copy must be a rare one, or the question 
could not have been so long unsettled. Few 
hooks have had a wider circulation. My letter 
I hope will bring assurance, if not comfort, to 
many hundreds of young collectors. 

In the foregoing remarks I have used inter¬ 
changeably the words “ engraving ” and “ cut.” 

I am here on delicate ground. I beg my 
readers to believe that I perfectly understand 
the iliffisrence between the plank and the end 
of the wood, and also between the knife and 
the graver. Technically, the distinction 
of the_ old woodcut and the modem wood¬ 
engraving is obvious and unquestioned. 
But the old word “ cut ” is, after all, 
too good to lose, and I do not think we 
should lose it merely because Bewick showed us 
a new way of cutting. If any one, not of the 
profession, takes me to task oyer this I will 
ask him to explain to me rather more intelli¬ 


gently than he has done before what he means 
by “the white line.” With the confidence of 
superior information, I will ask him “ What is 
a ‘soorper’ ”? 

Ernest Radford. 

BRITISH EXCAVATIONS IN GREECE. 

Athens: Nov.S, 188 *. 

Allow me to correct the statement which I 
see in the Academy of October 26 to the 
effect that the British Sohool at Athens hopes 
to undertake excavations at Thespiae in Boeotia 
during the ooming winter. 

It is true that excavations in Greece itself 
are contemplated by our School during the 
coming season should the requirements of 
Cyprus permit us to undertake this work also. 
But the site on whioh we hope to excavate has 
not yet been definitely derided upon. And it 
is very improbable that our choice will fall upon 
Thespiae; for the Frenoh Sohool has been work¬ 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood of that 
site last season, and M. Jamot has also made 
some trial of all likely plaoes both in Thespiae 
and near it. There are too many virgin sites in 
Greeoe for it to be necessary that we should 
take up a site so recently occupied by our 
French colleagues. 

Ernest Gardner. 

[The Oxford Magazine —whose editor ought 
to be well informed on the subject—states that 
Megalopolis has been offered as a site for ex¬ 
ploration to the British Sohool at Athens, but 
is likely to be declined as of too great extent 
and too little promise. As already stated in 
the Academy, Salamis is the site to be excavated 
in Cyprus.] 

NOTES ON ART m ANDlARQHAEOLOQY. 
We believe that Mr. Spielmann’s paper, 

“ Artists and Critios ’’—which he read at the 
Congress at Edinburgh the other day—will 
be published in the Magazine of Art, of which, 
as is well known, he is the literary editor, and 
for whioh he has prepared, for the new volume, 
what is at least an attractive and popular 

E rogramme. Mr. Spielmann’s paper, to judge 
:om the short report of it, was certainly one of 
the most substantial contributions made at an 
assemblage at which there was perhaps neces¬ 
sarily a good deal of vague talk by those not 
unmindful of their interests in the matter of 
publicity. Mr. Spielmann excellently pointed 
out the very narrow limits within which the 
criticism of artists by themselves was always 
oertain to move. His advocacy of the en¬ 
couragement of professional literary criticism 
by the praotitioners of painting was, however, 
it seems to us, somewhat superfluous. Pro¬ 
fessional critioism of the higher kind has much 
to do that is incompatible with frequent atten¬ 
dance in the painting-rooms of artists. It is 
concerned, of course, not chiefly by any means 
with merely contemporary painting; but with 
the picture-galleries and the print-rooms of 
Europe, and with art history, which has by 
this time reached an enormous bulk. After 
Mr. Spielmann’s paper, Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
the portrait painter, is reported to have ob¬ 
served that he “ denied the value of criticism.” 
Alas! alas! is it not true that on more than 
one occasion criticism has gone more than a 
step or two in the direction of “ denying the 
value ” of Mr. Richmond ? 

Mr. G. Bbrtin will deliver a course of four 
lectures on “The Religion of Babylonia,” at 
the British Museum, on Tuesdays at 2.30 p m,, 
beginning on November 26. He will illustrate 
bis subject from the cuneiform tablets and 
sculptures in the galleries of the Museum. 

Mr. Mendoza will open next week an ex¬ 
hibition of pictures in black-and-white in the 
St. James’s Gallery, King Street 
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The private view of the winter exhibition of 
the Royal Society of British Artists is fixed for 
Saturday next, November 23. 

We may also mention th it Messrs. Howell 
& James will open next week their fifth annual 
exhibition of ancient and modern art needle¬ 
work, inoluding curious old brocades (Turkish, 
Persian, Italian, and Spanish), old Portuguese 
needlework, antique Sicilian and Greek lace, 
altar frontals, &o. The exhibition will remain 
open for one month. 

Messes. Christie & Manson will sell on 
Tuesday next, November 19, at their rooms in 
King Street, a large oolleotion of sporting and 
other prints, caricatures, &o., after Morland, 
J. F. Herring, Stubbs, Rowlandson, Newhouse, 
&a, the property of an amateur who has spent 
many years in making the collection. 

The Royal Colonial Institute has acquired 
the originsd pencil and water -oolour drawings 
by William Wes tall, landscape painter to the 
expedition of disoovery and survey of the 
coast of Australia commanded by Captain 
Flinders, of H.M.8. Investigator in the years 
1801-3. They comprise views of various places 
on the south, east, and north coasts, from King 
George’s Sound to the Gnlf of Carpentaria, 
besides drawings of the natives, and of the 
flora and fauna of the country. The collection 
also includes some sketohes of Table Mountain, 
Cape of Good Hope, by the same artist. 

The Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland have issued, as their 
presentation work to their subscribers fur the 
ourrent year, a series of six drlioate and 
telling etchings by Mr. William Hole. All 
of the plates deal with the work of one 
artist, with the landscapes of the Rev. Johu 
Thomson, the painter-minitt-tr of Dudding- 
ston, the most notable of the early Scottish 
landscapists. His art was manifestly founded 
upon the art of Italy; his true masters were the 
Poussins and Claude; and his finer productions 
are distinguished by dignified composition, 
great force of colouring, and excellent delicacy 
in sky and distanoe. Two of the landscapes of 
the present series are from the Soottish National 
oolleotion—“ Ravensheugh Castle,” and the 
exquisite, silvery-toned, breezy sea-piece 
“Aberlady Bay." The "Fast Castle,” from 
the collection of the Lord Justice Clerk, is a 
vigorous rendering of beetling cliffs and storm- 
charged sky; and a landscape, in the possession 
of Mr. Lockhart Thomson, illustrates the 
painter’s rich and solemn treatment of wooded 
subjects. The etchings are exeouted with that 
Spirited touoh which many of Mr. Hole’s former 
plates have made familiar to us, and, in par¬ 
ticular, the tenderness and beauty of their 
rendering of sky effects is worthy of all praise. 

Thirty-sixth Report of the Department of Science 
and Art. (Stationery Office.) This report is 
of no exceptional interest. The most satis¬ 
factory acoount is that of the science division, 
which shows a steady and gradual increase in 
the persons examined and papers passed 
daring the last ten years. It is a pity that a 
similar table of comparison is not given for 
the art division. From the small table of 
fees paid by students of schools of art, the 
deduction to be drawn is not hopeful. They 
were £40,643 in 1886, £36,474 in 1887, and 
£35,029 in 1888. We regret also to find that 
exertions to develop the lace industry in 
Ireland have been unsuccessful, except in the 
convents. 


MUSIC. 

PROUTS "THEORY AND PRA0TI0E OF 
HARMONY." 

Harmony : its Theory and Practice. By 
Ebenezer Front. (Augener.) The author seems 
to think that a new work on harmony calls for 
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apology, and hopes that it contains sufficient 
novelty both in plan and in matter to justify 
its appearance. Whether agreeing with the 
contents of the volume or not, we are sure that 
all musicians will feel thankful to Mr. Prout 
for giving “the outcome of many years’ ex¬ 
perience iu teaching the theory of music.” He 
does not daim that his system is the only 
oorrect one; but he hopes that it will be found 
intelligible,consistent with itself, and sufficiently 
comprehensive to explain the progressions of 
modern composers. Of its intelligibility and 
consistency there will surely not be two opinions; 
the language is simple, and everything is dime 
to help the student. It is alto consistent; and 
the reader has only thoroughly to master the 
new definition of key, and to study chap. iiL, 
giving the three generators of a key with tbeir 
harmonic chords, to follow easily all subsequent 
arguments. Whether it be sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive is a matter about which we shall 
have something to say further on. A novel 
and most interesting feature of the work is the 
number (over 300) of examples from ancient 
and modern composers. Each one, of course, 
illustrates the subject discussed in the seotion 
with which it is connected, yet our author at 
times refers to past examples, thus making them 
serve a double purpose. 

Chords are the parts of musical speech ; and 
the study of them, and of their relationship to 
one another, if essential, is more or lees dry. 
But, when example follows preoept, when the 
student is shown how a Bach, Beethoven, or 
Wagner applied the rules, or, if they saw 
fit, broke them, dryness disappears, and the 
pursuit of knowledge becomes pleasant as well 
as profitable. Mr. Prout explains the pheno¬ 
mena of the production of musical sounds, 
and finds in the harmonics of a note, and in 
those of its dominant and dominant of 
dominant, all the materials for completing a key, 
not indeed in the old sense, but one containing 
seven diatonic and five obromatio notes. 
Physioal facts may help to explain and classify 
chords, but we are reminded that composers 
combine notes not on physical but on aesthetic 
principles. The relationship between physios 
and psychics is a riddle whioh philosophers 
have not yet solved. 

Mr. Prout dislikes the use of the major 6th in 
the minor scale, especially when used in the chord 
of the subdominant, and followed by the chord 
of the dominant. Example of such employ¬ 
ment is given from Handel, but the student is 
warned not to imitate it. It was written, we 
are told, at a time when the feeling for tonality 
was less definite than now. But it is also used 
by modern composers. Aud, with regard to 
Handel, is not the dose of the “ Behold the 
Lamb of God ” chorus, in which this progres¬ 
sion occurs, wonderfully effective ? The 
arbitrary form of the minor scale is condemned 
because it does not form part of a special 
theory. Mr. Prout, in the chapter on the 
minor key, tells us that the harmonic form of 
the minor scale is very common iu modern 
music, and gives an example of its use from a 
Beethoven Sonata. This is true, but Beethoven 
by no means limited himsdf to that one par¬ 
ticular form. 

Mr. Prout, in his preface, warns us, if we 
find a great master breaking some book-rule, 
not at once to oondude that the book is right 
and the master wrong. Now in this book 
examples of “ false notation ” by the great 
masters are pointed out. We oannot help 
thinking that in many cases the notation can be 
satisfactorily explained. To take two instances. 
The G sharp in Ex. 5, § 351, can surely be taken 
as a passing note, and the 0 sharp in the next 
Ex. («) as an auxiliary note. In this matter 
we note a lack of comprehensiveness, for we 
feel convinced that the passages mentioned, 
and others of a similar kind, are, as it were, 


accidentally produoed by ornamental notes. 
The notation is only false in so far as it does 
not agree with a system wh'.oh attempts to fix 
what is fleeting, by applying roots where pro¬ 
bably none were thought of. 

I In § 198 we read that a dissonmce re¬ 
quires “resolution,” i.e., to be followed 
by a consonance. Now in speaking of 
, fundamental chords of the 9th (§332), it 
is said that they can resolve upon their 
generator, i e„ fall one degree. In the next 
section we are informed that the domiumt 9th 
is “allowed to proceed” to the 3rd of its 
own chord. Dr. Alfred Day calls this s 
, “ resolution ”; Mr. Prout, however, after having 
apparently avoided this incongruous term, 

' returns to it in § 335, where we read of a 9th 
' resolving on a 7th, in § 341 of a resolution “ by 
rising a semitone,” and even in § 346 of a 9th 
resolving on a 9th. Before discussion of the 
| various progressions of the 9th, 11th, and 13th, 
the new meaning, or rather meanings, attaohed 
to the word “ resolution ” ought to have been 
dearly stated. Here the old nomenclature, as 
I with the word “ key,” needs special comment 
Mr. Prout gives the usual warning abiuttbe 
\ major 9th above the major 5th in a chord of 
the 9th, for with parallel movement consecutive 
j fifths ensue. Beethoven, however, iu the 
“Adagio” chords in the Allegro of Op. Ill, 
boldly disregards rule. 

The chapter on chords of the 11th is one 
of great interest, for we see how the practice of 
| the masters influences theory. The existence of 
these ohords, as Mr. Prout himself reminds m, 
has been denied by some theorists. A great 
number of combinations given as illnstrationi 
of this chord are capable—so it seems to us - of 
a simpler explanation. We should explain, for 
instance, the chord marked iu b (§ 377) as 
one produced merely by passing notes; or the 
one in a (§ 379) as containing an ornamental 
note unessential to the harmony. Once again, 
why not simply aoeept the third bar in the 
extract from Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, as one 
formed by chromatic notes P These, and other 
illustrations of ohords of the 11th, appear 
to us somewhat strained; and this we regret, 
because Mr. Prout oertainly brings forward 
combinations whioh it would seem impossible 
to explain ou any other hypothesis—as, for 
example, that strikiug one from Wagaer’s 
"Parsifal” (6, § 379). Dr. Day, iu his 
Treatise on Harmony, declared that the ohord 
of the 11th could not be taken on the 
tonic or supertonio. Sir G. Macfarren oould 
not aooept thia dogmatic assertion, and gave 
some experimental progressions to show “the 
remote possibility of their occasional use.” 
Mr. Prout has done still better; he has given 
two fine illustrations of the tonic 11th from 
Schumann and Wagner. He has also given 
three specimens of supertonic 11th, but they 
do not appear to us equally satisfactory. 

The next chapter, on chords of the 13th, 
is not less attractive. It is unnecessary to 
enter into detail, for our remarks would be 
similar to those made on the previous chapter. 
Examples of the chord of the 13th in its 
complete, or almost complete, form being so 
rare, we wish Mr. Prout had given or indicated 
a few more examples. There is a fine one in 
Chopin’s (a composer rarely quoted) Nocturne 
in C minor (Op. 48, No 1), iu whioh only the 
third is absent; and another in Grieg's 
“ Herbststurm," in arpeggio form, extending 
over five bam, and proceeding finally to a super- 
tonic chord of the 13tb. i 

Our remarks may not shake Mr. Prout s 
faith in any part of his system, but they may 
possibly convinoe him that we have reed his 
book with great interest. It is one whioh 
naturally kindles thought and provokes dis¬ 
cussion. 

J. S. Shxdlock. 
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RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mdme. Anna Falk-Mehlig gave a highly 
satisfactory rendering of Beethoven’s £ flat 
Conoerto at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon. It is ^ nearly three years since this 
lady paid us a visit Her. teofanique is as good 
as ever; and we think she has even gained in 
depth and feeling. She was received with 
much warmth. Hermann Goetz’s delightful 
Symphony in F was well interpreted under 
Mr. Manns' direction. Like Schubert, the 
composer died at an early age; but his death 
is perhaps even more to be regretted, sinoe, 
in co m p aris on with the former, he left so few 
treasures. Mdme. Nordics sang a Seen a and 
Aria from Act ii. of Marecbner’s “Hans 
trailin g ” The mnsio, Weberish in character, 
is pleasing, and it was well sung. Marschner’s 
operas are still popular in Germany; and ‘ ‘ Der 
Vampyr,” in 1829, ran for sixty nights at the 
Iiyceum. It is, however, extremely rare to 
hear any of his music now in England. His 
name is not even to be found in Ur. Manns’ 
catalogue of works performed at the Palace. 
We must take another opportunity of speaking 
of M. Lalo’s Rhapsodic for Orchestra, placed at 
the end of a long programme. 

Dvorak’s Quintet in A (op. 81) for piano¬ 
forte and strings was given at the Popular 
Concert last Monday. We have already 
noticed this work on former occasions. It 
is a bright, clever composition; but the in¬ 
fluence of Schubert is, perhaps, too strongly 
marked. The performance by Sir 0. Halle, 
Mdme. Neruda, and Messrs. Ries, Straus, 
and Piatti, was one of great excellence. The 
veteran pianist played as solo Beethoven’s 
Variations in C minor in his usual manner. 
They are undoubtedly clever; but surely the 
writer in the programme-book is wrong in 
speaking of them as the most interesting of 
the master’s. The second part of the programme 
included Brahms’ Sonata in A for pianoforte 
and violin (op. 100), and three of the Heller 
and Ernst “ Pensces Fugitives.” Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Hall sang, with taste, Grieg’s “ Fare¬ 
well to the Mountains ” ; but the song, detached 
from the set to which it belongs, is scaroely 
effective. 

The two principal Leeds choral novelties 
were performed by the Royal Choral Society 
at the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Dr. C. V. Stanford’s “ Voyage of Maeldune ” 
gains on second hearing. The cleverness of 
the work first attracted us, but now the poetry 
of the music begins to assert itself with greater 
power. The composer conducted, and was re¬ 
called and heartily applauded at the close. 
Mr. Bamby’s magnificient choir did not at 
first do themselves full justice, but towards the 
close they sang splendidly. The quality of 
the sopranos and contraltos in quiet passages 
is beautifully soft and veiled, and the different 
voices are well balanced. The orchestral ac¬ 
companiments left, at times, something to desire; 
bat, with such intricate music in such a large 
hall, the wonder is that there were not more 
slips. Miss Macintyre, Mdme. Belle Cole, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton, sang extremely 
well; Miss Macintyre—except for a little ex¬ 
aggeration, the result probably of excitement 
—greatly distinguished herself. She and Mr. 
Lloyd carried off chief honours. Dr. C. H. 
Parry afterwards conducted his fine setting of 
“ St. Cedlia’s Day,” and the itAption given to 
it was oordial in the extreme. The audience 
tried, but in vain, to encore the vigorous chorus, 
“ But when our country’s cause.” Miss Mac¬ 
intyre and Mr. Brereton were the solo vocalists. 
The lady acquitted herself well, but did not 
surpass her Leeds performance; she had, how¬ 
ever, a more trying hall to sing in. The chorus 
sang with power, except in the final number, 
when probably they were beginning to feel 
tired. There was a large attendance. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Large quarto, boards, prioe Five fUdBtWS. 

GRANNY’S STORY BOOK. A New Edition, with 100 Illustrations 

in black and white, and 16 full pages in colour by Mrs. SEYMOUR LUCAS. 

Large quarto, boards, prioe TWO Shillings and SiXPsnce. 

HOLY GLADNESS. Twelve New Sacred Songs for Children. By 

EDWARD OXENFORD. Mnsic by Sir JOHN STAINER, Mas. Doc. With 81 Illustrations in black and white, and 
8 coloured pages by HENRY RYLAND. 

Large quarto, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

SING ME A SONG. Twelve New Songs for Children. By Edward 

OXENFORD. Music by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY, F.8.A, With 31 Illustrations in black and white, and 8 
coloured pages. 

Small quarto, boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

A RING OF RHYMES. By E. L. Shute. Ninety-six pages, each 

Illustrated in Colour. 

Small quarto, doth boards, price Three Shillings and Slxpenoe. 

SOME OTHER PEOPLE. By Alice Weber, Author of “ When 

I'm a Man,” Ac. Illustrated. 

Small quarto, cloth, price Three Shilling* and Sixpence. 

The CHILD of the CARAVAN. By E. M. Green. Illustrated by 

Miss Edith ScannelL 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

BT GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

THREE BOYS; or, the Chiefs of the Clan Mackhai. Illustrated by Stanley 

Berkeley. Large crown Svo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 

BT MAJOR-GENERAL A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S 

The DIAMOND HUNTERS of SOUTH AFRICA. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 

Large crown Svo, doth, price Five Shillings. 

BY HENRY FRITH. 

The OPAL MOUNTAIN: a Tale of Adventure. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, price FITS Shillings. 

EDITED BY E. DAVENPORT. 

The BO Y’S OWN POETRY BOOK. This is the only Poetry Book for the exclusive 

uso of Boys. 600 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, price Three Shilling* and Sixpence. 

BY BENRY FRITH. 

The CAPTAINS of CADETS: a Story of Rule Britannia. Illustrated by 

Davidson Knowles. Crown Svo, cloth, price Two Shillings and Slxpenoe. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

BY ANNE BEALE. 

ROSE MERVYN: a Tale of the Rebecca Riots. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. 

384 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 

BT ALICE WEBER. 

AULD LANG SYNE: a Nineteenth Century Story. Illustrated by Miss Taylor. 

381 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth, price Five Shillings. 

BY M. E. BURTON- 

ANNABEL. Illustrated by W. S. Burton. 352 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth, price 

Five Shillings. 

BY MARY E. GELLIE. 

RUBY’S CHOICE; or, the Braekenhurst Girls. Illustrated by Miss Paterson. 

320 pp. crown svo, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 

BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 

HER OWN WAY. Illustrated by Annie G. Fenn. 288 pp. orown 8vo, cloth, price 

Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

BY MRS. M0LESW0RTH. 

The OLD PINCUSHION; or, Aunt Clotilda's Guests. Profusely Illustrated by 

Laura M. Troubridge (Mrs. Hope). Small quarto, cloth, price six Shillin gs. 

“ One of Mrs. Moieaworth'a pleasantest storiea for cbildron.”—Nafttrdaif Review. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Jnut ready, SECOND EDITION, Re Vi Bed and Enlarged, 2 vole., demy 8vo, doth, price 828. 

T HTfl 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OONSTmiTION. 


Kow reedy, In 1 to!., demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Anthor, prloe 18*. 

BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 

one of the last of an Andent Race, By Hr. 8RRJEANT ROBINSON. 
SeooDd Edition. 

“ Full of amnsiug anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and interesting com¬ 
ments, the book, whiob contains an excellent portrait of the author promises 
to become as popular as Seijesnt Ballantine’s famous volume.”— Globe. 

THE LAND of the DRAGON: My 

Boating and Shooting Excursions to tho Gorges of the Upper Yangtze. 
By WILLIAM SPENCER PERCIVAL. With Illustrations and Map of 
tho Author’s Route. 1 toL, domy 8vo, 13a. 

“Those srmchalr travellers, those true epicureans who like to skim the 
cretin of other and more active people’s experiences, cannot do better than 
provide themselves with Mr. Spencer PercivaTa delightful book, * The I.and 
of tbs Dragon.’ Sixteen years’ life In China entitle him to speak with a 
good deal of authority on the Flowery Land and its inhabitants, and his 
acoount of his journey far up the gorges of ths great Yangtze-Kiang river, 
and his explorations and adventures on the various inland lakes and their 
islands, make delightful reading."— World. 

Now ready, In 1 vol., royal 8vo, handsomely bouod, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 

LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 

AGE for 1888. Under the o*pedal patronage of Her Majesty, and 
Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-eighth Edition. With the Arms 
beautifully engraved. 

" * Lodge’s Peerage’ most supersede all other works of the kind, for two 
reasons i first, it it on a bstter plan ; and seoondly, it la bettor executed. 
We can saialy pronounce it to be the readiest, tho most tuefal, and exaotest 
of modern work* on the subject.”— Spectator. 


By Dr. RUDOLPH ONE 1ST, 

Professor of Law in tbs University of Berlin. 

Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 

Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-L&w. 

*,* This Edition contains additional chapters on the Parliaments of tho Nineteenth Century down to the Third 
Reform Bill (188M6), with an important Note giving the Author’s Views on the Irish Question, and a new and copious 
Index. _ 

" No foreigner has done more than Professor (Insist to examine and make clear the history and nature of the English 
Constitution....He discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do recent changes in the 
franchise accord with the old spirit of the Constitution ? What is in store for ns with democracy supreme ? On such 
questions as those the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no bookworm, and has sedulously studied our 
institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most Englishmen.... At this time these volumes are especially 
instructive. They cast light on almost all the great questions of current politics.”—Kiss*. 

“ As a history of the English Constitution for English readers Dr. Gneiat’s book has a great advantage over existing 
treatises. It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English constitutions! history.... 
The translation is, so far as we nave been able to observe, generally correct and adequate, and English students have 
every reaeon to be grateful to Ur. Ashworth for introducing them to so valuable a work.’’— Athmaum. 

“ This book is a monument of German patience and industry... .Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in conclusion, ought 
to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.”— Saturday Review. 

“ Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr. Gneist has 
rendered to the history of English institutions.”— Academy, 

“ The heavy task of tr ansl a tin g the book has been executed by Ur. Ashworth with taste and judgment.”— Scotman. 


London: William Clowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet-street. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries. 

EDNA LYALL’S NEW NOVEL. 

In 3 vol*., crown 8vo. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 

LYALL, Author of “ Done van,” ’* Wo Two,” Ac. 

“On the whole we may say that all the quiet power we praised in 
* Donovan ’ la to be found in the new story. And the humour, though never 
demonstrative, has a charm of its 0 W 0 , It is not Edna Lyail’s plan to give 
her readers much elaborate description, bat when she does deeoribs scenery 
her picture Is always alivo with vividness and grace.”— A Ihenaeum. 

GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. Katharine 

BATES. 3 voU. 

A HAPPY WOOING. By H. Oliffe 

HALL1DAY, 1 voU. 

MY LORD OTHELLO. By Henry 

CRES8WELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “The Sur¬ 
vivors,” “ A Wily Widow,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“The author has constructed an elaborately Ingeniona plot, which is 
slowly developed through two volumes till it ranchos a highly sensational 
culmination in the third. The Ingennltr la admirable, and the arrange¬ 
ment of all the detail* most skilful."— Scotsman. 

GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, Author 

of “ In the Old Paiaxzo,” “ Driven before the Storm,” Ao. 3 vole. 

. " Mies Forde’s new story is quite as interesting a* any of it* predecessors.’’ 
" A bright, pleasant, healthy novel.”—Literary World. s P fciator - 

THE FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 

By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “Qaeenle," “Orange Lily,” Ac. 
3 vols. 

“ Miss Crommelin’s new novel le the most pleasing shs has written since 
* Qmeenio.’ She has the art of making her typical good women real and 
attractive, while sbe never makes them prndlsh or preAchy. There is life 
in the etonr, and the style la good.”— World. 
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LITERATURE. 

A Study ef Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles 

Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Thk criticism, as magical as poetry, which 
made us know and feel Marlowe with an 
intimacy and sympathy unexperienced by 
any generation since his own, and which 
freed the dramatic genius of Chapman 
after its two hundred years of self-imprison¬ 
ment in the knotty entrails of an oaken style, 
has again brought us into living contact with 
one of the old English giants. Mr. Swin- 
buroe’s book is a history of Ben Jonson’s 
genius; not one of its various and sometimes 
uninteresting manifestations is unconsidered, 
and yet the reader’s attention never flags. 
This is not by any means due exclusively to 
the wonderful style, although tbat can lend 
a charm to the most commonplace of necessary 
details, as in the incidental meting out of 
condign judgment on preceding critics, or the 
laughter expressed in words which may fitly 
immortalise tbe unreadable Master Joseph 
Rutter. The interest with which we follow 
Mr. 8winburne’s dramatic narrative of this 
Titan’s ambitious labours is akin to that with 
which we watch the trial scene in “The 
Merchant of Venice.” The cri'ic holds briefs 
both for and against the masterful dramatist, 
and has the right of Portia to pronounce 
judgment. The judgment, placing Jonson 
above Dryden and Byron at the head of the 
“giants of energy and invention,” is pro¬ 
nounced at the outset; but, as each important 
work or group of works is examined, the 
arraignment and defence are pushed home 
with ma'chless eloquence; and—to change 
the figure—there gradually emerges, as if by 
incantation, a vision, not of Jonson as he was 
in the fiesb, but of the spirit of Jonson, which 
even a careless and sceptical reader could not 
fail to see: a giant—Enceladus, Mr. Swin¬ 
burne calls him—“ heroic and magnificent in 
his life-long dedication of all his gifts and all 
his powers to the service of the art he had 
elected as the business of all his life and the 
aim of all his aspiration and a greater than 
Enceladus, for he could not be cast under 
Aetna, but held on stormiog the heaven of 
the “gods of harmony and creation,” the 
gates of which are hardly closed on him. 

Inclining to the opinion that chance pre¬ 
sides over the world of le'.ters, because, amoog 
other examples of caprice, thousands are aware 
of the existence of Bacon’s Essays who never 
heard of Jonson’s Discoveries, Mr. Swinburne 
does ample justice to the latter, and gives 
Jonson a higher place than he has hitherto 
held, if he can be said to have held a 
place at all, among prose-writers. In this 
matter it is possible to detect chance in one 
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of its Protean shapes, that of Bumble—for the 
culprit who asks for distinction in more than 
one kind rarely escapes the wrath of the 
literary beadle — officiously arranging that 
Jonson’s reputation as a dramatist is quite 
sufficient for one man, exactly as the German 
Bumble attempted to limit Shakspere’s supre¬ 
macy to his comedies. Mr. Swinburne’s 
hearty recognition of the many virtues of 
Jonson’s prose makes amends in some measure 
for long neglect; and it may be hoped that 
the Discoveries, fragmentary as they are, will 
now take something like their proper rank 
among the best of English essays. 

With regard to one element in Jonson’s 
dramas, Mr. Swinburne points out that “he 
was too radically noble for a realist or 
naturalist of the meaner sort," and that in 
Face, Subtle, Volpone, Mosca, as 

“in tbe most terrible masterpieces of Balzac, 
it is not tbe wickedness of the vicious or 
criminal agents, it is their energy of intellect, 
their dauntless versatility of daring, their in¬ 
vincible fertility of resource for which our 
interest is claimed, or by which our admiration 
is aroused.” 

Here we have concisely the just distinction 
between true realism and that which is un¬ 
real. The unreal, inartistic realism has 
simplified this complex world by once more 
making the discovery that man is a stomach, 
forgetting altogether, in the words of Sauer- 
teigson, that, surely in some evolutionary 
frenzy, this stomach has provided itself not 
only with most unnecessary legs, hands, and 
arms, but with a curious and still more 
supererogatory organ which performs the un¬ 
warrantable functions of thinking and imagin¬ 
ing. It is an old saying that what is seen is 
commensurate with the faculty of seeing. 
The world is as a mirror, in which every man 

beholds himself. When tho roolisi a*ja 

pleine platitude, “ This is real; that, ideal,” 
he means, “Here I see myself; there, a 
blank.” He knows only one devil in man, 
Belial, the least erected spirit that fell. Of 
Goethe’s high-bred MepMsto, and Milton’s 
archangel though in ruins, he has as little 
cognisance as he has of the athletic brains of 
Jonson’s or Balzac’s splendid villains. 

In his study of Sbakspere Mr. Swinburne 
discovers the poet at work on Henry VI. 
“ with his left hand of rhyme and his right 
hand of blank verse ”—a just cod sure, which 
prompts a reflection equally unassailable, that 
in Mr. Swinburne we have a writer of poetry 
and prose as ambidextrous as Milton might 
have been but for the hurry of the sinister 
service in which his left hand, more potent 
than any other prosaist’s right, became too 
facile for perfection. Although, like Milton’s, 
Mr. Swinburne’s prose is not poetical, but a 
better thing, “ the prose of a poet,” the 
method of his prose writings is the method of 
a poem; and they possess that spontaneity 
which is indispensable to the enjoyment of 
tbe composition and the study of prose as 
of poetry. Poetic spontaneity proceeds from 
the sovereigns way of passion; spontaneity in 
criticism is the crowning glory of the student: 
in place of painful references to notes and 
authorities he is enabled by perfect mastery 
to give an undivided mind to the pleasure of 
composition. The Study of Ben Jonson, like 
the whole series of Mr. Swinburne’s prose 
writings, has this rare quality, one element in 
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which is an absolute trustworthiness, as surely' 
as envy endows a forthright and splendid 
style with a prodigal portion of carelessness, 
in matters of fact. Inaccuracy may be voluble, 
a lie may be glib ; but neither can be spon¬ 
taneous. Indeed, it may be said that spon¬ 
taneity is the vesture of veracity: of that 
veracity which is clothed in mere accu¬ 
racy of statement, as well as of the higher 
veracity of the imagination, which can 
never be invested in the white light, the 
robe of truth, but must remain divinely 
discontented in its dazzling raiment passion¬ 
ately woven of many colours. And this is 
no grievance. We can best contemplate light 
as it decks itself in the green and golden 
land, the pearled and sapphire sea. The 
Gothamite who stared all day at the sun to 
sharpen his eyes on the celestial grindstone 
Was blind when evening fell. 

The determination, which is common, and 
the capacity, which is the dower of genius, 
to break through all impediments and reach 
the heart of the matter are the sources of the 
varied magnificence of Mr. Swinburne’s prose. 
The chief hindrances in considering any matter 
are the thoughts of others. It is not so much 
a test of geniuB to think originally as to know 
what one actually doc s think. Some men upon 
most subjects have two judgments—a public 
one for daily use, and a private one which 
they deceive themselves into the belief they 
never held. There are decent, honest men who 
opine the opinions of others, persuaded that 
they are their own; Mr. Swinburne is of the 
few who can detach their proper thought from 
the mass of ideas. Not the mind alone is 
engaged in the study of his Studies. A 
physical pleasure accompanies the resding of 
his prose like that which gives zest to moun¬ 
tain-climbing. The virginity of the air, the 

co rt a » n4j- -4k*4 mot—W—th ko** 1mm In ■ n ew 

breathed before, exhilarates the blood; to 
disagree heightens tbe delight, as if the wind 
had freshened. The colour, the sound, the 
movement, the vocabulary of strength, as of 
adamant and waves, of sweetness, as of flowers 
and stars, with pebbles from the brook for the 
the unerring sling, the perfect knowledge, 
the Minerva-like birth of illustration, are all 
possible, because he will write what is true, 
transcribing with unsurpassed fidelity his 
sense of the fact. And here, in the following 
passages, I tbink he will be found to pluck 
the heart from Jonson’s mystery. 

“ And yet, even while possessed and over¬ 
mastered by the sense of the incomparable 
energy, the impeccable skill, and the indefatig¬ 
able craftsmanship, which oombined and con¬ 
spired together to produce this aesthetically 
blameless masterpiece [“ The Alchemist ”], the 
reader whose instinct requires something more 
than merely intellectual or aesthetic satisfaction 
must reoognise even here the quality which dis¬ 
tinguishes the genius of Ben Jonson from that 
of the very greatest imaginative humourists— 
Aristophanes or Rabelais, Shakspere or Sterne, 
Vanburgh or Dickens, Congreve or Thackeray. 
Each of these was evidently oapable of falling 
in love with his own fancy—or rejoicing in his 
own imaginative humour as a swimmer in the 
waves he plays with; but this buoyant and 
passionate rapture was controlled by an in¬ 
stinctive sense which forbade them to strike 
out too far or to follow the tide too long. 
However quaint or queer, however typical or 
exceptional, the figure presented may be— 
Olivia’s or Tristram Shandy’s Unole Toby, Sir 
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John Brute or Mr. Pegotty, Lady Wiahfort or 
Lady Kew—we recognise and accept them as life¬ 
like and actual intimates whose acquaintance 
has been made for life . . . in all these im¬ 
mortal figures there is the life-blood of eternal 
life which can only be infused by the sym¬ 
pathetic faith of the creator in his creature— 
the breath which animates every word, even if 
the word be not the very best word that might 
have been found, with the vital impulse of in¬ 
fallible imagination. But it is difficult to 
believe that Ben Jonson can have believed, even 
with some half sympathetic and half sardonic 
belief, in all the leading figures of his invention. 
Scorn and indignation are but too often the 
motives and the mainsprings of his comic art. 

. . . The Nemesis of the satirist is upon 

him: he cannot be simply at ease; he cannot 
be happy in bis work without some undertone 
of saroasm, some afterthought of allusion, 
aimed at matters which Molitre would have 
reserved for a slighter style of satire, and which 
Shakespeare would soaroely have condescended 
to recognise as possible objects of even momen¬ 
tary attention. His wit is wonderful—admir¬ 
able, laughable, laudable—it is not in the 
fullest and deepest sense delightful. It is 
radically cruel, contemptuous, intolerant; the 
sneer of the superior person—Dauphine or 
Olerimont—is always ready to pass into a 
snarl; there is something in this great classic 
writer of the bull-baiting or bear-baiting 
brutality of his age.” 

If silence must be broken in presence of 
writing like this, it may be said that we have 
here at work a penetrative imagination of a 
quality never before applied to literary criti¬ 
cism, and which in power has been seldom 
equalled. These passages are typical of how 
Mr. Swinburne knows ; how he does not tax 
his memory; hot how there spring up at once 
on all sides the right image, the right thought, 
the right illustration, the right word; and, 
again, all this is possible because, in Mr. 
Ruskin’s phrase, he writes with his hand on 

ike koavf of fko onkjeof onrl ij inopiroJ. 

Jons Davidson. 


TWO BOOKS ON CENTRAL ASIA. 

Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo- 
Russian Question. By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon. (Longmans.) 

Prom London to Bokhara , and a Ride through 
Persia. By Col. A. Le Mesurier. 
(Bentley.) 

Mb. Cubzow has taken such pains to make his 
book a standard work of reference on the 
Central Asian question, and it is so immeasur¬ 
ably superior to the blundering elucidations 
of many a soi-disant expert, that a critic might 
almost be excused for dwelling only on its 
good points. These, however, will be obvious 
even to the general reader; and it will be 
more useful, perhaps, to first indicate a few 
cases where the author seems at fault. This 
commonly happens when he has trusted not to 
his own observation, which in most cases is 
shrewd and judicious, hut to the report of 
others. 

We may begin with his description 
of the famous fortress of Kelat-i-Nadiri on 
the Russo-Persian frontier. Mr. Curzon has 
not visited this stronghold; hut he states, 
apparently on the authority of the late E. 
O’Donovan, that “ the cliffs are pierced by 
only five passages, which are strongly fortified 
ana impregnable to attack.” Capt. A. C. 


Yate, who was at Kelat-i-Nadiri in 1885, 
says: 

“ The Persian defences are simply contemptible 
—300 or 400 infantry, a few cavalry, a dozen 
or so of old corroded guns, and some rotten 
barricades. I think it might, perhaps, hold 
out for a week.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Curzon has been misled by 
what the Russians told him. Speaking, for 
instance, of the Amir of Bokhara’s army, he 
says: 

“ I expect that its value, which might be 
guessed by analogy with the least warlike 
forces of the native princes in India, was very 
accurately guaged by General Komaroff, who 
smiled when I asked him if he thought the 
Bokhara soldiers were any good, and said they 
are possibly better than the Persians. It is 
quite laughable to hear, as we have recently 
done, of their being moved down to the Oxus 
to resist the Afghans.” 

Now Col. Le Mesurier, who visited Bokhara 
a year earlier than Mr. Curzon, says: 

“ In spite of their apparent slovenliness, the 
Bokharan troops are of excellent fighting 
material; and, if Russia could organise troops 
like these as she advanced, it would be a 
formidable addition to her fighting strength.” 

Another point in regard to which Mr. Curzon 
may mislead the unsuspecting reader is in the 
matter of boundaries. He admits his responsi¬ 
bility for the frontier lines delineated on his 
map; “but I believe them,” he adds, "to 
be absolutely correct." The boundaries of 
Afghan, Russian, and Chinese territories on 
the Pamir are laid down as if they were fixed 
beyond all possibility of dispute; the fact 
being that they are entirely uncertain. The 
difference of opinion as to which is the true 
head stream of the Oxus involves a wide 
tract of country. Mr. Curzon puts tbe Rang 
Kul, “ the lake of dragons,” within Afghan 
limits, though it win here that. MM. Bonvalot 
and Capus were stopped by the chief of the 
Karauls, a sort of warden of the marches, in 
obedience to orders from the Chinese governor of 
Kashgar. Capt. Grombchevsky was also stopped 
by the Chinese at the junction of the Istik and 
Aksu rivers. In Mr. Curzon’s map, more¬ 
over, the Aksu, instead of being made 
identical with the Murghabi, is given a course 
of its own—an extraordinary error to find 
in a work which professes to be written 
up to da f e. It was in 1883 that Capt. 
Putiata followed the course of the Aksu down 
to Sarez and found that the river merges into 
the Murghabi. The correctness of this dis¬ 
covery was admitted without hesitation by Col. 
Holdich at a subsequent meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society ( Proceedings , 1884, 
p. 508), and its omission from Mr. Curzon’s 
map reflects small credit on British carto¬ 
graphy, especially when we recollect that the 
Aksu is most likely the main head stream of 
the Oxus. In another map a line of railway 
is shown going to Simla, but this possibly is 
only a slip. 

It is gratifying to turn to the admirable 
account the author gives of the places he 
actually saw. The description of the Trans- 
Caspian railway adds largely to our knowledge 
of the subject, and it will be curious if other 
travellers are not tempted by it to seize the 
opportunity now offered of visiting Bokhara 
and Samarcand before these historic cities 
become Russianised. For they must soon 
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cease to reflect even dimly the glories of the 
house of Timur. A new Bokhara is springing 
up round the Russian railway station some 
ten miles from the native town, and will 
inevitably attract to itself much of the 
importance and prosperity of Bokhara the 
Noble. At Samarcand magnificent mos¬ 
ques, tombs, and colleges, are fast fall¬ 
ing to decay. There are no curators of 
ancient monuments in Russian officialdom. 
Mr. Curzon is quite enthusiastic over the 
architectural beauties of the stately buildings 
that surround the Righistan; but it is easy 
to see, both from the text and the illustration!!, 
that they are doomed before very long to be 
replaced by such insignificant and mean-look¬ 
ing structures as the governor-general’s house 
or the military club at Tashkend. Speaking 
of Mohammedan architecture at Samarcand, 
Mr. Curzon says that the wonderful enamelled 
tiles by which they are embellished had in all 
probability been glazed and burnt in Persian 
ovens. Tradition, I believe, attributes the intro¬ 
duction of Kashi work, as it is called in the Pun¬ 
jab, to the Bibi Khanym, Timur’s Chinese 
wife, who is said to have persuaded her husband 
to import the art from China. Pictures of this 
princess’s mosque and madrisse are given on 
pp. 224 and 226. Mr. Curzon contrasts the 
tiled ornamentation used at Samarcand with 
the richer stone and marble work employed 
by the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindustan, 
but Moghul buildings at Lahore are con¬ 
spicuous examples of the use of coloured tiles 
and enamelled frescoes. There is hardly a 
mosque, or a tomb, or a gateway, built during 
Shah Jehan’s reign which is not covered with 
this kind of ornamentation ; and the mosque 
of Wazir Khan bears a striking resemblance 
to some of the buildings which Mr. Curzon 
saw. 

Of the railway bridge over the Oxus Mr. 
Curzon speaks with qualified admiration. It 
is an inelegant structure, and will have to be 
replaced before very long by something more 
durable. “ It was quite anticipated,” Mr. 
Curzon writes, “ that it would not survive the 
unusually heavy floods of 1888, and no one 
ever believes that it can last more than a few 
years.” Something serious, I may add, seems 
to have happened this summer. The snow- 
fed waters of the Oxus rose so high that a 
part of the second span was swept clean 
away, and for a time all traffic was suspended. 
Mr. Curzon foresees that the Russians in the 
end will make an iron bridge—though, in 
addition to the expense, there is always the 
danger at Charjui of the river seeking some 
new channel and leaving a bridge high and 
dry on land. According to the latest reports 
that have reached India, the Russians are 
now busy laying a line of railway from 
Charjui to Kirki along the left bank of the 
river. Mr. Curzon heard that this was talked 
of, but he thinks it was mere bravado. He 
adds, however: “ Should it be constructed in 
the future, there can be no misconception as 
to its character and object. These will bs 
purely strategical, and they will amount to a 
military menace against Afghan-Turkestan.' 

The last three chapters in Mr. Cnrzon’s 
book deal with the political aspect of the 
Central Asian question. The author prides 
himself on being superior both to Russophobes 
and Russophiles, and tries to steer clear of 
the mistakes of both. There are one or two 
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issues on which it may be as well to question 
his decision. He writes, in the first place: 
“Englishmen may regard Russia’s presence 
in Central Asia with equanimity, and watch 
her progress with kindly interest.” Next he 
warmly praises the amiability of Russian 
manners. The Russian fraternises with a 
conquered people in the true sense of the 
word. 

“He is guiltless of that air of conscious 
superiority and gloomy hauteur which does 
more to inflame animosity than cruelty may 
have done to kindle it, and he does not 
shrink from entering into social and domestic 
relations with alien or inferior races.” 

Now in regard to the friendly interest that 
Englishmen are invited to take ia Russia’s 
progress, it may suffice to quote the remarks 
Mr. Curzon himself makes about the Russian 
mission to Kabul in 1878. He writes: 

“ That a power at peace with ourselves, in the 
face of an old-standing engagement that 
Afghanistan should remain outside the sphere 
of its influence, and with the ink of a fresh 
international treaty still scarcely dry, should 
deliberately instigate to war an ally of our 
own was more than the most devoted partisan 
could stomach. So far as I know, the good I 
faith of Russia has never, on either side of 
English politics, found an honest spokesman 
since.” 

Remembering what this Russian mission cost 
ub iu money and men, snd knowing, as we 
must, that Russia is always prepared to do 
exactly the same whenever it suits her, surely 
the interest we feel in her proceedings must 
be anything but “kindly.” 

Then in regard to the implied assertion that, 
in their attitude towards the natives, the 
Russians show a better spirit than the English 
in India, this, too, needs some qualification, 
if only in fairness to the much-abused Anglo- 
Indian, who is always being rebuked for a 
domineering deportment. Now, Mr. Curzon 
himself explains that the conquest of Central 
Asia is a conquest of Orientals by Orientals ; 
“barbarian Asia after a sojourn in civilised 
Europe returns upon its former footsteps to 
reclaim its own kith and kin.” Is it remark¬ 
able that the Russian should fraternise in the 
true sense of the word with the natives of 
Central Asia ? And must the Englishman be 
blamed because he shows less alacrity than 
the Russian in orientalising himself ? Nor 
does it seem at all certain that because of 
“his genuine bonhomie and good-humoured 
insouciance ” a Russian exercises a more power¬ 
ful influence over Orientals than an English¬ 
man can. The Englishmen whose memory is 
respected and even idolised in the East have 
belonged to quite the opposite type. 

_ But it is difficult to follow Mr. Curzon in 
his discussion of the Central Asian question 
in its political aspects. He does not seem 
altogether clear in his own mind as to its 
general bearings. Englishmen, he tell us, 
are already beginning to prepare themselves 
for a Russian occupation of Herat; but not 
with equanimity, “ because such a step cannot 
fail to involve war, and,'if effected, must 
certainly entail a loss of British prestige.” A 
coterminous frontier, he then points out, 

“would mean that at the slightest breath of 
disagreement between the cabinets of London 
and St. Petersburg, the British frontier must 
be placed in a state of efficient defence against 


armed attack. It would involve an enormous 
concentration of troops and a heavy charge 
upon the Indian exchequer. It would necessi¬ 
tate a standing increase of the Indian army.” 

Yet in another chapter he devotes several 
pages to a demolition of the argument that 
any infraction of the newly established Afghan 
frontier must, as a matter of honour or ex¬ 
pedience, be followed by a British declaration 
of war. 

Col. Le Mesurier, who went to Bokhara 
by the Trans-Caspian Railway in 1888, has, 
for the most part, avoided politics; but he 
gives us a business-like account of his journey 
and of General Annenkoff’s great achieve¬ 
ment. His views, too, on all topics of mili¬ 
tary interest, deserve particular attention. 
His experiences of Asiatio warfare in India 
and Afghanistan, and of railway administra¬ 
tion in India, lend an. authority to his book 
which no mere traveller’s tale can command 
The Trans-Caspian Railway he considers well 
worth the money spent upon it—about £6000 
a mile; and he enters into an elaborate cal¬ 
culation as to its value for purposes of offence. 
At Merv he discussed with Col. Alikhanoff 
the latest news about Ayub Khan’s rebellion. 
The governor of Merv produced a map of 
Afghanistan, and said that Ayub had got to 
Ghazni, which, as Col. Le Mesurier pointed 
out, was very unlikely. As a matter of fact, 
Ghazoi was a telegraphic blunder for Ghain in 
Eastern Persia. At Bokhara the traveller, 
the first British officer to visit the place 
since Conolly and Stoddart were put to death 
by the infamous Nasrulla, saw a parade of 
Bokharan troops, and, as already noted, 
formed rather a favourable opinion of them. 
On his return to Baku Col. Le Mesurier 
took ship to Enselli, the port of Resht, and 
thence travelled by way of Teheran, Isfahan, 
and Sbiraz, to Bushire At Isfahan he had 
an interview with the Zil-es-Sultan, who will 
yet play an important part in Persian politics. 

“ The prinoe, about forty years old, with a 
pleasing though abrupt manner, said he was 
confined to his couch through indisposition, 
and that the mullahs had been with him. He 
said mullahs were very fooli-h. They thought 
the world was made for them. . . . Then we 
spoke of Russia and Bokhara. He said the 
Russians would keep the Bokhara Emir upon 
his throne. He asked how many men conld 
Russia move to the Afghan frontier. I said 
about 8000 a day. He said be did not want to 
know that, but how large an army. After a 
short time I replied that, drawing from the 
Caucasus, the Volga, Khiva, Siberia, &o., I 
thought the number would be 300,000. The 
prince agreed, remarking that he himself had 
heard the same from Russians.” 

This, indeed, is the sum and conclusion of 
the whole matter; and to anyone who may 
wish to know how far the Trans-Caspian 
railway has changed the conditions of the 
Central Asian problem, Col. Le Mesurier’s 
book may be recommended without the least 
hesitation. Mr. Curzon’s is rather a general 
introduction to the study of the subject; and 
in one or two points he is open to correction. 
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Henry Richard. M.P. : a Biography. By 
Cnarles S. Miall. (Cassell.) 

Mb. Richard was the servant of some of the 
noblest causes which can engage the hearts 
and minds of men. Of unaffected piety in 
his religion, in the world he upheld nationality 
as a motive power with a virtuous people, he 
strove for peace as the happiness of inter¬ 
national relations, and for religious equality 
as due to the dignity of religion and to the 
just and equitable relations of mankind. 
Those who saw him in parliament observed, 
in Mr. Gladstone’s words, that they had 

“ seen him always uniting a most determined 
oourage and resolutiim in the assertion of his 
principles and views with the greatest tender¬ 
ness, gentleness, and sympathy towards those 
who differed from him.” 

Mr. Richard was an embodiment of the 
best spirit of Nonconformity. Though in his 
principles unyielding, he was never offensive. 
He was less aggressive than Mr. Bright, but 
quite as tenacious. His biographer somewhat 
needlessly defends him against the charge of 
having been “an impracticable man.” Mr. 
Richard had never that reputation in the 
House of Commons. He was regarded as a 
man of broad sympathies, who would never 
abandon the work of his life. “ It was im¬ 
possible,” said Mr. Gladstone, “to see him 
without seeing that he was not only a pro¬ 
fessor of Christianity, but that his mind was 
a sanctuary of Christian faith, of Christian 
hope, and of Christian love.” This does not 
mean merely that his hereditary descent as a 
Cungregationalist minister and his own practice 
of that ministry were ineffaceably stamped 
upon his life and conduct, seen in his manner, 
and heard in his gravity of speech. All this 
was not less apparent in his gentleness and 
kindliness, in his thoughtful regard for others, 
his abnegation of all selfish concerns. 

Mr. Richard’s great achievement was to 
become the “member for Wales” and the 
“ champion of peace.” He was always a 
Welshman. His labours in the sacred cause of 
peace began so early that we find him in 
Paris with De Tocqueville and with Lamar¬ 
tine. Victor Hugo, who presided at one of 
the first congresses attended by Mr. Richard, 
concluded with splendid eloquence: 

“ In our ancient Europe England took the first 
step, declaring to the people, ‘ You are free ’; 
France took the seoond step and announced to 
the people, ‘ You are sovereigns ’; let us now 
take the third step, and all simultaneously— 
France, England, Germany, Italy, Europe, 
America—let us proclaim to all nations ‘ You 
are brothers ! ’ ” 

From that time, which was before the founda¬ 
tion of the Second Empire, Mr. Richard con¬ 
tended through many blood-stained years for 
the peaceful settlement of international 
quarrels. Forty years ago the subscribers to 
his first testimonial were, with the exception 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Samuel Morley, 
nearly all Quakers, showing how greatly the 
“cause of permanent and universal peace” 
had its commencement as a political question 
in their labours. Mr. Richard was a faithful 
representative of these good people ; not the 
less so because with a kindly, genial nature 
he knew the effect of austere training. The 
following is an entry in his diary after a plea¬ 
sant evening: 

“Such laughter is medioinal for mind and 
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body; bat Bach it the' effect of early education 
in forming an artificial conscience, by forbidding 
as sinful what is perfectly innocent, that I 
remember well when a youth having a vague 
consciousness of guilt after a merry evening.” 

It was well for his country and his career 
that Mr. Bichard did not accept in 1853 the 
invitation to become Principal of Brecon Col¬ 
lege. He drifted for a time into journalism 
in connexion with the Morning ktar. But 
for success in that line Mr. Eichard was far 
too exclusively bound to the main objects of 
his life; and his biographer admits that he 
“ did not combine that quickness of perception, 
versatility, and grasp of multifarious details 
which seem to be needed for the successful 
management of a daily newspaper.” 

As a speaker, Mr. Biohard’s best efforts 
were in assertion of religious equality: 

“ Wherever spiritual fire burns in the Church 
of England itself in Wales, it is to be traoed 
to stolen embers from the altars of Dis¬ 
sent. . . . The country is not theirs, but 
ours. We claim it as a rightful possession. It is 
ours by spiritual conquest. . . There is no popu¬ 
lation on the face of the earth more thoroughly 
instructed in religion than are the people of the 
Principality; and this is to be attributed not to 
the State Churoh, but to Dissenting Ministers 
and Sunday Schools.” 

But his parliamentary triumphs were not 
in assaults upon the ascendency of the State 
Church. In a thin house, while many mem¬ 
bers were feasting with the Shah of Persia, 
then upon his first visit to London, Mr. 
Eichard carried in 1873, against the not very 
strenuous opposition of Mr. Gladstone, a motion 
for an address to the Queen praying for the 
opening of communications with a view to 
“ the establishment of a general and per¬ 
manent system of arbitration.” This, which 
was regarded abroad as a solemn decision of 
the British parliament, made Mr. Eichard the 
hero of the peace societies of Europe. He 
was feted In many foreign cities as “the 
apostle of peace.” But Mr. Eichard was in 
no way deoeived by his own success. At 
Paris, he ended his speech by saying: 

“ As far as my share in the work is concerned, if 
I do not live to see it rewarded with success, I 
shall not despair, for there are some enterprises 
in which it is more glorious to fail than it would 
be in most others to conquer.” 

_ But while the cause of peace was hii dis¬ 
tinction in parliament, Mr. Eichard never lost 
an opportunity of fighting for Welsh Noncon¬ 
formity. After a session partly devo’ed to 
the Public Worship Bill and the Scottish 
Patronage Bill, he told his ever-faithful con¬ 
stituents : 

“ The two interests which have most occupied 
our attention have been our national church 
and our national beverage, and I have been 
thus oscillating between things spirituous and 
things spiritual.” 

We cannot close the volume without feeling 
that it is the record of a well-spent and 
useful, indeed a noble, life. During the past 
week a monument has been erected over 
the grave of Henry Eichard justly recording 
his 

11 earnest and self-sacrificing efforts to advance 
the principles of peace and religious liberty, 
and to promote the educational, moral, and 
political welfare of the people, and especially 
of the inhabitants of the Principality, to which 
he was devotedly attached.” 

Arthur Arnold. 


TWO CANADIAN VOLUMES OF POETRY. 

Among iht Millet. By Archibald Lampman. 
(Ottawa : Durie & Son.) 

La Legends <Tun Ptuple. Par Louis Fre¬ 
chette. (Paris: La Librairie Illustree.) 

In saying that Mr. Lampman’s volume con¬ 
tains some of the most finished and able verse 
by any Canadian poet with whose work I am 
acquainted I mean no dubious compliment. 

It is easy, some may be inclined to remark, to 
be distinguished where nothing has the note 
of oistinction ; and it would seem to be a 
common idea that Canada—English Canada at 
any rate—has produced no poetic literature 
worth attention. It is certainly undeniable 
that she has seen the rise of no great poet. 
Perhaps the period is not yet ripe for the singer 
who will, for a time, bathe vo'ce of his nation. 

Probably Canada takes precedence among 
all our coloni-s for romantic history. For 
generations two great nations were in conflict 
among its forests and upon its lakes and 
rivers for a supremacy which even now, in a 
great portion of the country, is not definitely 
settled. Then it has its older history: the 
period when the pioneers, French and Eng¬ 
lish, strove with, conquered, mixed with, and 
gradually absorbed or drove westward the 
powerful Huron, Iroquois, and Algonquin 
races, when red and white fought for years 
the foredoomed battle of civilised energy 
against savage min. And a yet more ancient 
background lies behind; for no land in the 
Americas, with the exception of Mexico and 
Peru, has such a hold upon the imagination 
as have those northern tracts which legend 
says were once ruled by a fair-skinm d autoch¬ 
thonous race, in the days when, as some of 
the confused Algonquin folk-tales still clearly 
enough indicate, it was “ always summer” in 
tho far Polar North. Its, cities, also, have, 
more than any others in North America, a 
picturesque and time-hallowed beauty all 
their own. Even in the Old World there are 
few towns so fortunate, in the aesthetic and 
historic glamour that abides upon them, as 
Quebec. It is somewhat strange, therefore, 
that from this fertile ground no rioh flower 
of poesy has sprung. The natural aspects of 
the country are such as might well inspire 
susceptible minds. Those vast primeval 
forests, sombre in midsummer save when 
luridly grandiose with wandering fires, mourn¬ 
ful in winter in their uniform pall of frozen 
snow; those immense rivers, to which our 
longest are but as brooks, running for hun¬ 
dreds of miles through territories unexplored 
or known only to the fur-trader and the 
nomad Indian; those sea-like lakes; those 
mountain ranges which the geologist tells us 
are older than ours in Europe; those bound¬ 
less, occan-like prairies, where the winds and 
the drifting cloud-shadows play unheeded— 
these, and a hundred other things beside, 
invite the poet to worship at new shrines. 
But still there is silence on the prairies and 
in the forests, as there was in the groves of 
old ; except here and there, indeed, where a 
voice, clear and strenuous if not all-potent, 
breaks out. But for the most part this new 
singing is in an alien tongue. It is the French 
who are the foremost poets of Canada, whether 
amid the towns or in the solitudes. In the 
latter, indeed, they are almost without rivals. 


It is their voyageur-songs, their merry chan¬ 
sons, which make up most of the music of 
Canadian life. 

But now there are—for some time past there 
have been—signs of change. The conven¬ 
tional period which followed that most un¬ 
conventional poet, Charles Heavysege, is 
passing away. Anyone who has studied con¬ 
temporary Anglo-Canadian literature will 
recall with pleasure the poetry of John E. 
Logan and Arthur Lockhart, John Eeade and 
Frederick "William Scott, the late Isabella 
Valaneey Crawford and W. "W. Campbell, 
William McLennan, tho ablest of the trans¬ 
lators of tlie French folk-songs and a true 
poet himself, W. Douw Lighthall, and several 
others whose names escape me at the moment. 
But it is among the latest comers that one 
looks for portents ; and it is significant that 
three of the ablest younger poets in either 
Canada or America are also the latest comers 
- one an Upper Canadian, one a New Bruns- 
wicker, and one a Nova Scotian. The eldest 
of these is Charles G. D. Eoberts, a poet of 
exceptional promise; one, moreover, whose 
work is already remarkable, particularly his 
most recent studies in what, for lack of a 
better phrase, may be termed the higher 
realism. Mr. Lampman comes next, with his 
noteworthy volume Among the Millet. Mr. 
Bliss Carman, whose verse has not yet been 
collected in book-form, is in some respects the 
most individual artist of the three, though his 
longer poems occasionally suffer in parts from 
a baleful obscurity. Perhaps no one of these 
poets has the keen, though intermittent and 
strangely unequal, imaginative fervour of the 
late Isabella Yalaneey Crawford, with whose 
death passed away one fair hope for Canadian 
literature. 

It is easy to perceive that Mr. Lampman is, 
to the exclusion of all other influences, a dis¬ 
ciple of Keats. It might be kinder, as well 
as more critioal, to say that he is of the band 
of poets of whom Keats is the acknowledged 
leader. His verse is sensuous in sentiment, 
rich in colour, delicate in its harmony. Now 
and again he has inserted a poem which is 
reminiscent of that contemporary writer who 
is the most dangerous of models for the young 
versifier, and occasionally he has permitted 
himself to include what are manifestly ex¬ 
amples of his immature period. For the 
present, it seems to me, he would do well to 
eBchew blank verse—the last test, indeed, of 
the metrical artist. In “ An Athenian 
Eeverie,” excellent as it is in some respects, 
there occur such passages as 

" Bat best of all that dainty amorous pair. 

Whose youthful spirit neither heat nor toil 

Could conquer. What a charming group thtg 
made ? ” 

Tbe unfortunate words which I have italicised 
haont one throughout the rest of the 
“Eeverie,” and make its harmonies common¬ 
place. Again, his poems are occasionally 
marked by obvious conventionalities of senti¬ 
ment or expression, or by some such crudity 
as made one of our own younger poets recently 
write of two lovers “ building their house, for 
coolness, on a dried-up river-bed ”; as, for 
example, 

“ The long days came snd went .... 

And men grew faint and thin with too much 
ease." 

But whenever he has to deal with nature Mr, 
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Lsmpman is unmistakably the poet. A 
vividly realistio touch greatly heightens the 
effect he seeks to produce. The following 
lines, from “ Among the Timothy,” are char¬ 
acteristic : 

“ Not lax to fleldward In the central heat, 
Shadowing the clover a pale poplar stands 
With glimmering leaves that, when the wind 
comes, beat 

Together like innumerable small hands, 

And with the calm, as in vague dreams astray, 
Hang wan and silver-grey. 

• * * * 

The crickets creak, and through the noon-day 
glow. 

That orazy fiddler of the hot mid-year, 

The dry cicada plies his wiry bow 
In long-spun cadence, thin and dusty sere: 
From the green grass the small grasshoppers’ 
din 

Spreads soft and silvery thin: 

And ever and anon a murmur steals 
Into mine ears of toll that moves alway, 

The crackling rustle of the pitch-fork'd bay 
And lazy jerk of wheels.” 

The book is full of colour, as here, from 
“ April ”: 

“ The creamy sun at even scatters down 
A gold-green mist across the murmuring town.” 

or this strong silhouette: 

“ ■ - . across the ever-cloven soil 
Strong horses labour, steaming in the sun, 

Down the long furrows with slow straining toil, 
Turning the brown clean layers; and one by one 
The crows gloom over them till daylight done 
Finds them asleep somewhere in dusky lines 
Beyond the wheatlands in the northern pines.” 

Several of the sonnets are fine, and two in 
particular—“ A Night of Storm ” and “ The 
.Railway Station ”—I should like to quote; but 
I must take leave of Mr. Lampman’s interest¬ 
ing and promising volume by quoting one of 
his most characteristic poems in its entirety : 

“ Hsat. 

“ From plains that reel to southward, dim, 

The road runs by me white and bare, 

Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond aud melt into the glare. 

Upward half way, or it may be 
Neater the summit, slowly steals 
A bay-cart, moving dustily 
With idly nlaniriTifl wheels. 

“ By his cart’s side the waggoner 
Sits slouching slowly at his ease, 

Half - hidden in the windless blur 
Of while dust puffing to his knees : 

This waggon on the height above, 

From sky to sky on either hand, 

Is the sole thing that seems to moTe 
In all the heat-held land. 

11 Beyond me in the fields the sun 

Soaks in the grass and hath his will; 

I count the marguerites one by one ; 

Even the buttorcups are still. 

On the brook yonder not a breath 
Disturbs the spider or the midge. 

The water-bugs draw close beneath 
The cool gloom of the bridge. 

“ Where the far elm-tree shadows flood 
Dark patches in the burning grass, 

The cows, each with her peaceful cud, 

Lie waiting for the heat to pass. 

From somewhere on the slope near by 
Into the pale depth of the noon, 

A wandering thrush slides leisurely 
His thin revolving tuno. 

“ In intervals of dream I hear 

The cricket from the droughty ground; 

The grasshoppers spin into mine ear 
A small Innumerable sound. 

I lift mine eyes sometimes to gaze : 

The burning sky-line blinds my sight; 

The woods far off are blue with haze : 

The hills are drenched in light. 


“ And yet to me not this or that 
Is always sharp or always sweet; 

In the sloped shadow of my hat 
I lean at rest, and drain the heat; 

Nay more, I think some blessed power 
Hath brought me wandering idly here: 

In the full furnaoe of this hour 
My thoughts grow keen and dear.” 

In a prefatory note to La Uganda d’un 
Ptuple, M. Jules Claretie says all manner of 
kind things about M. Louis Frechette; and 
he incidentally alludes, in a variety of meta¬ 
phors, to the living and acute sympathy of 
la Nouvelle Franca with her Bella Mere. 
Much of this preface seems to me a little 
theatrical, if not bombastic ; but with all that 
directly concerns M. Frechette it is easy to 
agree. Having remarked that seven years 
have elapsed since Louis Honore Frechette 
was crowned Laureat of the French Academy, 
and that in his new book he has written for 
his country’s glory, M. Claretie proceeds: 

* ' La Legends d’un Peuple ! Quel plus beau titre 
et quelle plus noble idea! Ce peuple Canadian, 
dout le sang est le notre, le void qui nous 
deroule, par la voix inspirde d’un de see fils, 
les gloires, les sacrifices, lea douleurs, les espd- 
rances de son histoire ” [rhapsody for two or 
three pages, then:] “ le po<5te canadien apporte 
son volume de vers. Tons oeux qui aiment les 
hauts sentiments, les aocents fiers, les beaux 
vers et les grands souvenirs lui diront: merti.” 

Certainly, M. Frechette is well worth read¬ 
ing. No one acquainted with his Flaws 
BorSalas or his Oiseaux da Neige, could fail 
of happy expectations in taking up La Ligende 
d'un Peuple. He is unquestionably the fore¬ 
most living French-Caoadian poet; and, though 
he may lack that quality of serene re¬ 
serve which placed his predecessor, Octave 
Cremazie, in the front rank, he has won a 
rare meed of recognition both in France and 
oversea. In his new work—an epic in scope 
and'treatment as well as in name—he has done 
for Canada what no Anglo-Canadian poet has 
attempted to do. The history of Canada, 
from its earliest date, is delineated in glowing 
and vigorous lines, in accents fiers , and with a 
dramatic concision and point which evoke 
admiration. But is it the fault of the re¬ 
viewer, alien as he is, or of the poet, or of 
the language itself, that M. Frechette seems 
at bis best when least ambitious, when he 
sings from impulse rather than when he 
declaims with patriotic fervour ? Surely there 
is something greatly wanting in such verse as 
“ O registre immortel, pofeme eblouiesant 

Que la France £crivit da plus pur de son sang! 

Drame intnterrompu, bulletins pittoresques, 

De hautsfaitssurhumains, lfioits chevalereeques,” 
&c., &o. 

The “bulletins pittoresques” seems to me 
qu'te as fatal as Mr. Lampman’s “ What a 
charming group they made ! ” Perhaps, as 
the poet has elsewhere naively said, “ Cette 
page est eurite plus avec le cocur qu’avec la 
plume.” In the first section, “Ante Lueem,” 
—and, indeed, frequently elsewhere—M. Fre¬ 
chette, without being in the least imitative, 
suggests Leconte de Lisle. Thero is some¬ 
thing of the latter’s grandiose rhetoric in such 
lines as— 

“ Je parcours en esprit tes vastes solitudes; 

Je toise de tes mouts les fl6res altitudes ; 

Je me penche au-dessus de tes grands lacs 
tans fond ; 

Je mesure les flota du rapide profond; 

Et, devant ce spectacle, imponderable atome, 

De ces jours sans soleil j'Svjque le fantome. 


“ . . . Et devant cette nature immense. 
Dsns un r8ve profond qui souvent recom¬ 
mence, 

Je crois entendre encor bourdonner dans les airs 
Les cent bruits que le vent mele, au fond des 
deserts, 

Au tonnerre que roule au loin la cataracte . . .” 
The sections entitled “ Le Saint-Laurent ” 
and “La Foret” are very striking, but what 
disenchantment sometimes a single word can 
produce! In the part heralded “Voici du 
Saguenay la gorge enorme et sombre! ” (which 
anyone who has sailed up that most majestic 
of rivers would expect to be in the poet’s 
loftiest strain), the following metrical prose 
does duty for poetry: 

“ Notre steamer, au fond d’une ante pleine 
d'ombre, 

Dormait tout essouffle comma un grand caobalot. 
Nous aviona pris pour guide un jeune matelot,” 
&o., &c. 

The whole section (a very large one) of the 
epic which deals with the Anglo-French con¬ 
flicts, the fight on the plains of Abraham, 
the fall of Quebec, and so forth, is exceed¬ 
ingly fine. French-Canadians and English- 
Canadians should alike take to heart the noble 
closing words of M. Frechette in “ Vaioqueur 
et Vaincu,” with which I may at the same 
time conclude this very cursory review of a 
really noteworthy book: 

Un noble sentiment lea a re unis Ik, 

Oomtne un gage constant d’union fratemelle, 
D'entente oordiale et de pair gtemelle 
Entre deux nations qui savent, en grands coears, 
Honorer les vaincus autant que lee vainqueurs ! 
Wo’ft et Montcalm, grands noms tragiques de 
1’ histoire, 

Dout l’an nousdit Defaite et 1'autre dit Victoire, 
Par l’aile du des tin si rudement hourtea, 

00 sont oeux qui jadis vous ont si haut portgs F 
• • • * 

Pourtant, sous ce granit le iSveur qui s’kgare 
Pent aujourd'hui confondre et mettre au memo 
rang 

Le vaincu sans reproche et l’heureux oonqufi- 
rant! ” 

William Shaet. 


How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B. 

Wheatley. (Elliot Stock.) 

Me. Wheatley has produced a sensible and 
useful book upon a subject of great difficulty. 
Only those who have tried their hands know 
how hard it is to produce a really satisfactory 
catalogue of books. Those who have not 
tried are fully convinced that it is one of the 
easiest of easy tasks. It is perhaps cruel to 
undeceive them, but a study of Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s book will show that there are pitfalls 
and dangers not dreamt of in their philosophy. 
The cataloguing codes of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, the Cambridge University, aud 
those devised by the Library Association, by 
Prof. Jewett, and by Mr. C. A. Cutter are ex¬ 
amined and commented upon by Mr. Wheatley, 
who ia this way gives the neophyte the 
benefit of the best advice, under the headings 
of “ Print and Manuscript,” “ How to treat a 
Title-page,” “ References and Subject-Index 
Arrangement,” “ Something about MSS.,” 
and “ Rules for a Small Library.” 

With much that he says I cordially agree. 
His book is an excellent one for the young 
librarian, and a pleasant one for the older 
book-lover. I venture, however, to dissent 
altogether from the opinion that cataloguing 
codes drawn up for great libraries “ are neces- 
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B&rily laid down on a scale which unfits them 
for use in the making of a small catalogue.” 
ThiB is a bibliographical heresy. A code in¬ 
applicable to a small library would be equally 
useless for a large one. Doubtless Mr. 
Wheatley’s short code will be sufficient for 
many casts, but the first book to be cata¬ 
logued in a small library might very easily 
prove to present a problem only dealt with in 
a fuller set of rules. 

On the old controversy as to the printing 
of the British Museum Catalogue Mr. 
Wheatley quotes a remark made by Mr. 
Bullen: “ There were those in the Museum, 
Mr. Garnett and himself among them, who, 
long before the present time [1884], advocated 
printed, in contradistinction to manuscript, 
catalogues.” This is undoubtedly correct. In 
1877, at the International Conference of 
Librarians, in advocating the printing of the 
British Museum Catalogue from the point of 
view of a lover of literature not resident in 
the metropolis, I ventured to say that 
“ the greatest help which the British Museum 
could give to national culture, alike in its 
metropolitan and in its provincial form, would 
be by the issue of a printed catalogue.” 

In the discussion which followed, printing 
was opposed by Mr. G. W. Porter and Mr. 
Bussell Martineau, but was cordially sup¬ 
ported by Mr. Bullen, as it was bv Dr. 
Garnett in his excellent account of the British 
Museum shelf classification. Mr. Winter 
Jones, who was then principal librarian, said 
that “he would be glad to see a printed 
catalogue of the Museum,” but pointed to 
some difficulties which he evidently thought 
were insuperable. The subject was renewed 
at the Oxford meeting of the Library Asso¬ 
ciation, when Mr. Bullen and Mr. Garnett 
both again spoke in favour of printing. The 
General Catalogue is now actually in course of 
printing; but this, as Dr. Garnett has pointed 
out, is due to other considerations than those 
urged by Mr. Parry in 1849, by Dr. Cresta- 
doro in 1856, and by Dr. Garnett, Mr. Bullen, 
myself, and others in 1877. When a MS. cata¬ 
logue in 9000 volumes appeared to be within 
“ measurable distance,” the prospect was too 
appalling; and printing was introduced—as a 
method of boiling down. While heartily 
grateful for what has been done, and making 
almost daily use of the printed portions of the 
British Museum Catalogue, I confess to a 
preference for the method indicated in my 
paper, “ Is a printed catalogue of the 
British Museum practicable,” read at the 
Oxford meeting of the Library Association, 
and endorsed by Dr. Garnett ( Sunday Review, 
ii. 206). It was in effect a combination of 
the plans of cataloguing suggested by Dr. 
Crestadoro and Prof. Jewett. Mr. Wheatley’s 
brief reference to Dr. Crestadoro’s Art of 
Making Catalogue» of Libraries does not, in 
my opinion, do justice to the system advo¬ 
cated in that remarkable and now rare little 
book, which all who are interested in the 
subject may be strongly advised to read, 
whenever they have the chance. Dr. Cresta¬ 
doro’s plan for the cataloguing of printed 
books is substantially that which is uni¬ 
versally applied, without demur, to the calen¬ 
daring of M8S. There is first an “ inventory ” 
of full title-entries, which may be in any 
order, or in no order, so long as each title is 
numbered. Then there is a “ finding index,” 


alphabetical, of course, and containing a 
reference to every name or subject contained 
in the preceding titles. Generally speaking, 
an author may be trusted to place on the 
title-page the subject of his book; and when 
he has not done so, the cataloguer should, in a 
r ote, supply the omission. The transcript of 
the title is the basis of operation, and every 
word in it likely to be a matter of inquiry by 
prospective readers is arranged so as to form 
a complete concordance of authors and sub¬ 
jects. The objection raised at p. 196 does 
not outweigh the solid advantages presented 
by such a concordance, which can, where 
funds permit, be carried by means of cross- 
references to such an extent as to combine 
most of the advantages of a classification and 
a topical index. Dr. Crestadoro’s plan for a 
printed catalogue of the British Museum fell 
fiat; but his system of index cataloguing has 
been very largely adopted in municipal 
libraries, and undoubtedly has had a power¬ 
ful and beneficial influence upon the methods of 
wbat may be railed the educational biblio¬ 
graphy of popular libraries. Prof. Jewett’s 
suggestion was that titles should be stereo¬ 
typed singly, and thus be capable of being 
used again and again in fresh oombioations. 
The application of the principles laid down by 
Crestadoro and Jewett to the solution of the 
British Museum Catalogue would, in my 
opinion, have been a very solid gain to biblio¬ 
graphical science. Failing that, I rejoice at 
each fasciculus of the British Museum Cata¬ 
logue that comes from the hands of the 
printer. Would that all public money were 
as well spent! 

To indicate agreement briefly, and disagree¬ 
ment more fully, cannot unfortunately be 
avoided, even where, as in Mr. Wheatley’s 
book, there is much to praise and little from 
which to dissent. 

William E. A. Axon. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Sir Charles Danvets. By the Author of 
“ The Danvers Jewels.” In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Barbara Allen , the Provost’s Daughter. By 
Herbert Cleland. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 
Sheba. By “ Bita.” In 3 vols. (White.) 

In Black and White. By Percy Hurlburd. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Romance of Dollard. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. (New York: Century Co.) 

John Clifford. By W. Earl Hodgson. 
(Bemington.) 

Alderdene. By Major Norris Paul. (Methuen.) 

Sir Charles Danvers is a continuation of 
the earlier work whose name stands on the 
title-page, but is so far independent in con¬ 
struction that it can be read as it stands with¬ 
out any preparation. It is a fairly readable 
society st >ry, depending for its interest rather 
upon the interplay of character than upon plot; 
and some of the dialogue is clever and 
natural. 

Barbara Allen is a costume novel—that i*, 
it aims rather at reproducing the life of a 
small Scottish burgh than at interesting the 
reader in the fortunes of its characters. 
Within the limits thus marked out, it is a 


good specimen of its class, showing dose 
observation and some measure of humour on 
the author’s part; but it is dramatically 
weak, as the story has not been sufficiently 
articulated, and would be the better for some 
retouching, if not reshaping. 

Sheba, which has for a sub-title the words 
“A Study of Girlhood,” is a disappointing 
book. It opens very well and promisingly, 
drawing forcibly and dramatically the portrait 
of an imaginative, undisciplined girl of 
literary tastes, in the uncongenial environ¬ 
ment of an Australian bush settlement But 
the interest thins as the story proceeds; and 
though the issue of the plot is conceivable 
enough under the conditions, yet the working- 
out is disagreeable reading, and so far un¬ 
satisfying even to the author that a sequel is 
hinted at, presumably to bring the whole to 
a more satisfactory conclusion than the pro¬ 
visional one with which the third volume 
ends. 

In Black and White is a sensational story, 
turning mainly on a series of forgeries effected 
under pressure by a man who is weak rather 
than bad, and has been made the tool of a 
German Jew adventurer without any scruples. 
There are several good situations in the plot, 
which could be readily dramatised, and three 
or four characters are drawn with some in¬ 
dividuality and vigour. The general treat¬ 
ment reminds one occasionally of the late 
Mortimer Collins, but there is no likeness in 
style. Of one thing Mr. Hurlburd should 
beware—attempting to write Irish dialect, 
which he has failed to reproduce correctly. 

The Romance of Dollard is a tale of the 
old French oolony in Lower Canada, and 
records one of those feats of arms which 
helped to win the mastery over the Bed Men, 
even though they were left technically victors 
at the time The general accuracy of the narra¬ 
tive is vouched for in a preface by the most 
competent expert in this branch of history 
—Mr. Francis Parkman - though he warns 
the reader that the feminine factor introduced 
for picturesqueness is not equally authentic. 
Mrs. Catherwood has used her materials 
skilfully, and produced a vivid story; and a 
word maybe said in praise of the illustrations, 
which belong to an American school of wood¬ 
engraving whose methods and effects differ 
from those ourrent among the artists of this 
country. 

John Clifford is crude, but shows tokens of 
capacity on the author’s part to do much 
better when he shall have acquired more 
experience. As the book actually stands, it 
reads more like the jottings set down as raw 
material for a novel than as the completed 
work; and the style of treatment is some¬ 
what fragmentary, lacking sequence and 
finish. 

If the doctrine of metempsychosis were suffi¬ 
ciently accredited, it might easily be held, on 
the strength of A Iderdene, that the spirit of the 
late G P. B. James had passed into thebodyof 
the author. The plot, machinery, incidents, 
and diction are one and all, with a single 
specific exception, wholly in James’s manner; 
and the principal factor in the catastrophe of the 
story is almost textually reproduced, though 
no doubt without either conscious or un¬ 
conscious plagiarism, from one of the elder 
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novelist’s romances, which I cannot name 
without a search. But it is James in his 
stronger moods, not in his weaker ones, whom 
we find recalled to memory here. The single 
exception referred to is the very modern 
grammatical solecism “different to” (which 
occurs, by-the-by, in almost every book in¬ 
cluded in this notice)—a blunder which GP.E 
James never committed, and which was un¬ 
known at the period of George II., whioh is 
that chosen for the date of the story, not 
beginning to appear, to the best of my recol¬ 
lection, till about 1832, or even later 

Richard F. Littledale. 


SOME SERIAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THEOLOGY. 

“ The Expositor’s Bible.” — The Book of 
Revelation. By William Milligan. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Prof. Milligan writes with 
authority on the Apocalypse. His Baird 
lectures and his Commentary in Prof. Schaff s 
New Testament (T. & T. Clark) are recognised 
as valuable contributions to the study of a 
difficult subject. The exposition before us 
suffers somewhat from the author’s effort to 
avoid repeating himself. He aims “ rather to 
catch the general import and object of the 
Revelation of St. John considered as a whole ” 
than to explain particular texts or illustrate 
difficult allusions; and as a consequence his 
hook is by no means light reading. Prof. 
Milligan realises that for most readers the Apoca¬ 
lypse is “ a perplexity and enigma”; and he has 
endeavoured to remove the perplexity by writ¬ 
ing a clear and able summary of the teaohing 
of the book, unencumbered, as far as possible, 
by illustrative comment. As a lucid and 
soholarly statement of what Prof. Milli gan 
takes the teaohing and meaning of the 
Apocalypse to be, his exposition is admirable. 
He avoids with remarkable self-restraint the 
temptation to delay over special difficulties, 
allotting with excellent judgment to each sec¬ 
tion its due portion of exposition. But the draw¬ 
back of this method is that it ignores the 
literary and artistic interest of the book it ex¬ 
pounds. Many who find the theology and 
ethics of the Apocalypse a “perplexity and 
enigma ” are fascinated by the fiery imagina¬ 
tion and splendid poetry whioh the mystery of 
the meaning of the visions tends only to bring 
into greater relief. The Apocalypse is the only 
book in the New Testament in whioh the 
artistic and poetic interest is prominent, but it 
is therefore the book whioh loses most when 
treated from the purely didaotio point of view. 
It is also much more than any other New Testa¬ 
ment book a product of its age, only to be 
understood when it has been copiously illus¬ 
trated by the historical and literary critio. 
Prof. Milligan’s book therefore is not complete 
in itself as a guide to the Revelation. His 
earlier commentary and his Baird lectures will 
more readily interest the ordinary reader in the 
subject than this exposition, and must be used 
to supplement it. 

“The Expositor’s Bible.” —The Epistle 
of St. John. By William Alexander. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Bishop Alexander 
has produced a delightful volume on the 
Epistles of St. John. His method differs some¬ 
what from that pursued in previous volumes of 
the series, but the difference is entirely for the 
better. A Greek text—Tisohendorfs slightly 
amended—is accompanied by the Latin of the 
Codex Amiatinus, the English AV and RV, and a 
translation by the bishop intended to illustrate 
his commentary. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first part contains four introduc¬ 
tory discourses on the historical surroundings 
of the Epistles, on their connexion with at. 


John’s Gospel, on the polemical element in them, 
and on their testimony to St. John’s mental 
and spiritual characteristics; the second part 
oonsists of seventeen discourses on oonseoutive 
sections of the three epistles, to eaoh of which 
short critical and-exegetioal notes are added. 
Bishop Alexander has devoted many years of 
study to the Epistles of St. John. The result of 
his labours up to lt*81 appeared in the last 
volume of the Speaker’s Commentary; since 
then he “has frequently turned again to these 
Epistles,” and therefore has “embraced will¬ 
ingly ” the opportunity offered him of writing 
a second time on the subject. The result is a 
book uniting many excellences. It is first of 
all the work of an enthusiast who has concen¬ 
trated himself for years on his subjeot, till 
his erudition has beoome familiar to him, and 
his judgment profound and sure ; but the 
enthusiast in the present case is also a scholar 
and a poet. His scholarship is designedly 
kept in the background. He even feels it 
necessary to apologise in his prefaoe for the 
“ few Greek words here and there,” whioh he 
fears may alarm the general reader; but the 
arrangement of the discourses, the dear brevity 
of the notes, the wealth of the illustrations from 
patristic and general literature, are in the 
highest sense scholarly. Whether the Bishop 
is quoting Adam of St. Victor, or Dr. Nathaniel 
Hardy, Dean of Rochester, or Victor Hugo, or 
Hugo Grotius, the quotation is always too short 
—a sure test of its rdevancy. Finally, the dis¬ 
courses themselves are original in matter and 
charming in manner. The author is a poet 
rather than an orator, and his imaginative and 
vivid eloquence continually delights the reader 
of his pages. We call to mind the graceful 
words of the preface—“I began my fuller 
study of St. John’s Epistle in the noonday of 
life ; I am dosing it with the sunset in my 
eyes ”— and apply them to the bishop’s style. 
A sunny sweetness and light transfigures what 
he writes. 

“The Theological Educator.”— An In¬ 
troduction to the New Testament. By Marcus 
Dods. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Dods has 
produced a good, butscarcdyavery good, intro¬ 
duction to the New Testament. With such 
works as Dr. Salmon’s and Canon Westcott’s 
already in the field, his task was one of 
sdection and compression. His essay should 
unite the soholarly and soientifio arrangement 
of such a piece of work as Dr. Abbott’s article on 
“ Gospels ” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, with 
the pregnancy of phrase and accurate brevity 
of definition to De found, for instance, in 
Bengel’s Gnomon. Dr. Dods has not taken 
quite enough trouble to produce a masterpiece. 
His volume will not rank with Prof. War- 
field’s on The Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament in the same series. But, judged 
from a lower standpoint, his Introduction is a 
sound and open-minded account of the New 
Testament books. The chapters on the 
Gospels and the Pastoral Epistles strike us as 
the best, and those on Jude and 2 Peter as 
the worst. In treating of “ disputed ” books, 
Dr. Dods is inclined to leave the reader to draw 
his own conclusions; but the scheme of his 
book does not permit him to supply all the 
information necessary for this. Hie has room 
only for a summary of results, and when 
results are uncertain must clearly state the un¬ 
certainty. 

“Christian Classics Series.”—S t. Basil 
the Great on the Holy Spirit. Translated with 
Analysis and Notes by Rev. George Lewis. 
(Religious Tract Society.) We are acquainted 
with no other translation of St. Basil’s treatise 
whioh is valuable both devotionally and his - 
torically, and therefore are grateful to Mr. 
Lewis for the pains he has taken. The book in 
parts is not easy to translate, and needs almost 
more elaborate notes than those the translator 


has ventured to give us. The Introduction and 
Analysis are excellent, and the translation con¬ 
veys a distinct impression of the eloquence of 
the original. The Notes are so good that we 
wish for twice as many. The volume sustains 
the high reputation of the series it belongs to. 

“ Christian Classics Series.” — The Obe¬ 
dience of a Christian Man. By William 
Tyndale. (Religious Tract Society.) We'must 
congratulate the editor of this series on his 
true and admirable catholicity in publish¬ 
ing a work of Tyndale’s next after a treatise 
by Basil the Great. With Mr. Lovett’s remarks 
on the interest and value of Tyndale’s book we 
fully agree; but it may be doubted whether 
the edition of it by the Parker Society is so 
difficult of aocess as to justify another reprint. 
To anyone wishing to possess the treatise by 
itself in a convenient and dainty form, Mr. 
Lovett’s edition may be recommended. Hi« 
introductory matter and editing leave nothing 
to be desired. 

“ Christian Classics Series.” — The 
Writings of Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland. By 
C. H. H. Wright. (Religious Tract Society.) 
How excellently the Religious Tract Society, in 
the publication of their “Christian Classics 
Series,” are fulfilling their promise of con¬ 
sidering the tastes not only of “professed 
students ” of theology, but also of “ thoughtful 
general readers,” Number VL of this series 
makes manifest. It contains Patrick’s writ¬ 
ings. arranged under the heads of (1) genuine 
works, _ and (2) doubtful remains; with an 
appendix containing two poetical versions of 
Patrick’s hymn ; and the editor’s notes on his 
translations. The introduction explains that 
the book is a second edition of the Writings of 
St. Patrick published in 1887 under the editor¬ 
ship of Prof. G. T. Stokes and Dr. Wright, and 
sold for sixpenoe sewn and one shining in 
cloth. The editors made great efforts to 
produce a work which should avoid matters of 
religious controversy, and attempted—though 
unsuccessfully—to secure the assistance as co¬ 
editor of an “ eminent Irish scholar, a Roman 
Catholic priest.” The cheap edition, published 
at a loss, was speedily disposed of; but funds 
failed for a second issue, whereupon the book 
was offered to the Religious Tract Society, and 
very wisely aooepted by them. Dr. Wright’s 
name appears alone on the title-page, but 
Prof. Stokes’s initials mark his notes. The 
Introduction and Notes have been revised, and 
the notes transferred to the end of the volume. 
We regret that it has been found impossible to 
retain the ornamental designs from the Book 
of Kells; but this is the only alteration we 
would make. The binding and printing of the 
volume are worthy of the scholarship and 
learning of its oontents. 

“The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature.” — The Apostolic 
Fathers. Part II. — St. Ignatius and St. 
Polyoarp. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) The 
remains of Saints Ignatius and Polyoarp not 
being sufficient to fill a volume, the present 
editor has added to them translations of the 
Teaohing of the Twelve Apostles and of the 
Epistle to Diognetus, as well as a short history 
of the Church in the second oentury by the 
late Prof. Burton, and an essay on the Right 
Use of the Fathers by William Reeves. 
Reeves’s essay — which was written against 
Daille’s well-known treatise—is interesting 
and forcible; but Dr. Burton’s sketch of the 
second oentury was scarcely worth reprinting. 
We should have liked fuller bibliographical 
notes on both these essays. The remains of 
Ignatius and Polycarp are given in Arch¬ 
bishop Wake’s translation, with portions of 
his introductions. An anonymous editor brings 
the archbishop down to date concisely and 
1 sensibly. The same editor is perhaps the 
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translator of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and the Epistle to Diognetns. Oar 
only quarrel with the volume is that it has no 
clear statement of what it contains. The 
public ought to have been informed that the 
translations from Ignatius and Polycarp are 
Archbishop Wake’s. 

“The Ancient and Modeen Libraby of 
Theological Literature.”— Justin Martyr’s 
Apology. (Griffith, Farran & Go.) The greater 
part of this volume is taken up with Bishop 
Kaye’s account of the writings and opinions of 
Justin Martyr, which the student will find 
useful and the general reader pleasantly 
written. The apology itself is presented in tbe 
version of William Beeves. Beeves died vicar 
of Beading in 1726, so that his vigorous trans¬ 
lation is interesting as a specimen of early 
eighteenth-century English prose. In accuracy, 
it is natnrally inferior to the version of Dr. 
Dods in the “ Anti-Nicene Christian Library,” 
and of G. J. Davie in the “Library of the 
Fathers.” Instead of collating the references in 
Bishop Kaye’s essay afresh with a copy of the 
Paris edition of Justin’s work published in 
1636, they should have been made to refer to 
some handy and accessible modern edition. 
Tbe dates of Bishop Kaye’s book ought to have 
been given, and the title and dates of the 
volumes from which Beeves’s translation was 
taken. 

"The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature.”— The Ecclesiastical 
History of the Second and Third Centuries. 
(Griffith, Farran & Go.) Bishop Kaye’s ecclesi¬ 
astical biographies are distinguished for the care 
and skill with which tbe Bishop analysed the 
works of the men he treated of. His accounts of 
the writings of Justin, Olement, and Tertullian 
can never become useless to the student, and 
remain for the general reader the best and 
fullest descriptions he can obtain. They are 
much better Gian translations. The analysis of 
the writings of Tertullian was tbe bishop’s 
most elaborate work, and is well worth re- 
publication ; but here again—as in tbe volumes 
above noticed—the unlearned reader is left to 
his own devices to find out the date of the book 
he is reading. 

“The Ancient and Modern Library of 
Theological Literature” —The Prose Works 
of the Right Reverend Thomas Ken. Now first 
collected and edited, with a Biographical 
Notice, by the Bev. W. Benham. (Griffith, 
Farran & Go.) As Mr. Benham hints in his 
graoeful “biographical introduction,” Dean 
Plumptre's recent life of Ken has suggested 
this first edition of his collected prose works. 
It is not quite certain that the first and longest 
of these—“ Ichabod, or the Five Groans of the 
Church ”—was really by Ken; but it is a work 
of great historical interest and rarity, and, 
therefore, its republication in a cheap and 
handy form will be acceptable to many 
readers. _ Whether the number of these will 
be sufficient to enable the publishers to add 
Ken’s poetry to his prose is perhaps doubtful. 
Much of the poetry is still in manuscript, and 
ought to be published if possible. Mr. Benham, 
in his introduction, gives most of the biblio¬ 
graphical facts concerning the treatises he edits ; 
but this information ought to be repeated 
before each tract. We cannot understand the 
sense of devoting a whole page to the title of, 
for instance, “ A Manual of Prayers,” Ac., and 
leaving out the dates of its publication. We 
should also have liked a note on the hymns. 
What is the relation of the evening hymn to 
Sir Thomas Browne’s very similar verses P 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

At the last meeting of the Council of the 
Camden Society it was resolved to issue for 
the year 1890-91 (1) the accounts of Henry 
Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV., during 
his travels in Prussia and elsewhere; to be 
edited by Miss Luoy Toulmin Smith, with the 
co-operation of the Historical Society of East 
Prussia; (2) the Clarke Papers, vol. i., to be 
edited by Mr. C. N. Firth. The first of these 
books will throw light upon the travelling 
expenses in the east of Europe of one who took 
much the same route as that of the Knight in 
the Canterbury Tates; the other will bring 
forward most important evidence bearing on 
the aims of the army and on the character of 
its leaders, more especially on that of Crom¬ 
well, after the conclusion of the first Civil 
War. 

A meeting of the subscribers to the “ Index 
Library,” to constitute the proposed British 
Record Society, will be held on Thursday next, 
November 28, at 4.30 p.m., at Herald’s 
College. Mr. Charles Elton has consented to 
take the chair. 

Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot— in continuation of 
his efforts to revive the old Oriental Transla¬ 
tion Fond, to which attention was called in the 
Academy of June 22 (p. 48)—has summoned a 
meeting of those interested in the matter for 
Wednesday, December 4, at 3 p.m., in the 
rooms of the Boyal Asiatic Sooiety, Albemarle 
Street. 

The three publishing firms of Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., Messrs. Triibner & Co., 
and Messrs. George Bed way & Co., have this 
week been amalgamated, and formed into a 
limited liability company under the style of 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. It is 
proposed to concentrate the whole business at 
Ludgate Hill, by utilising the premises at pre¬ 
sent in the occupation of Messrs. Triibner and 
their various tenants. 

A fine art work oontaining a descriptive, 
historical, and pictorial account of Rivers of the 
East Coast, with illustrations by Mr. W. 
Hatherell, Harry Hine, W. H. J. Boot, and 
numerous other artists, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. in a few days. 

Mr. Eric Maceay, author of “Love- 
Letters of a Violinist,” is at work on a five-act 
tragedy in blank verse, which will appear very 
shortly. 

Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, 
announces for publication on November 25 a 
new novel entitled A Cavalier's Ladye: A 
Romance of the Isle of Wight, by Constance 
MacEwen (Mrs. A. C. Dicker), with illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Gujerat Vernacular Society—whose 
headquarters are at Ahmedabad—has awarded 
prizes for the translation into the vernacular of 
Smiles’s Character, Sir W. W. Hunter’s Indian 
Empire, and a Life of Alfred the Great. 

The sale of Mr. Rennell Bodd’s Frederick, 
Crown Prince and Emperor, to which an intro¬ 
duction was written by the Empress Frederick, 
realised a profit of £400. This sum the Em¬ 
press has, in accordance with her previously 
expressed intention, sent as a donation to the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat in Golden 
Square. 

Mr. Edward Foskett has just been 
appointed to the office of ohief librarian of 
CamberwelL 

On Wednesday and Thursday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a collection of auto¬ 
graph letters and MSS. of quite exceptional 
interest. Most of them belonged to William 
Ohisholme, sucoessor to Lord Stowell as literary 
executor of Dr. Johnson. These include an 
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historical series relating to the Monmouth 
rebellion; another series relating to Dr. John¬ 
son, mostly written to Sir William Soott (Lord 
Stowell); letters of Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton; seven of Charles Lamb’s early letters 
to Coleridge, containing many details that have 
never been published; fourteen letters of Dis¬ 
raeli, written at the time of the Indian Mutiny; 
and eighty letters of Sir William Napier, of the 
same period. From other collections come a 
number of letters of Shelley, the interest of 
which has been partly discounted by recent 
biographies ; several letters of Dickens, and 
unpublished letters and MSS. of Thackeray; 
and a holograph Suite of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now issued in 
their cheap series Tom Brown at Oxford, with 
the illustrations by Mr. Sydney P. Hall, by 
which this artist first became known to a 
wider public outside his own university. Tbe 
story appeared in Macmillan's Magazine 
during 1881, four years after the more famous 
book to which it is a sequel. On its pub¬ 
lication in three volumes in November of that 
year, a second edition was immediately called 
for. A one-volume edition was not issued 
until 1864. The illustrations were added in 
1871; since which date its popularity would 
seem to equal that of Tom Brown's Schooldays, 
for ten reprints of each have appeared. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The English Illustrated Magazine will, as 
usual, issue a double Christmas number lot 
December. The first article is a description of 
Dartmoor, by Mr. Grant Allen, illustrated with 
no less than fourteen drawings by Mr. W. 
Biscombe Gardner, some of which he has 
himself engraved. “ Poachers Furred and 
Feathered ” is written, illustrated, and engraved 
entirely by Mr, G. E. Lodge. Mr. Walter 
Crane illustrates, in his own peculiar fashion, 
the acoount of a tour in the Peloponnese by 
Mr. James Baker. The making of Dails and 
chains by women in the black oountry is 
described by the Bev. Harold Bylett, with 
drawings to scale of their handiwork. Under 
the title of “A Storied Tavern,” Mr. W. 
Outram Tristram gossips about the Cheshire 
Cheese; Mr. W. M. Conway writes about tbe 
cats of ancient Egypt; the old-fashioned song 
chosen for illustration by Mr. Hugh Thomson 
is “ Oh dear, what can the matter be ? "; a 
love-lyric by Mr. J. Bennett is set to music by 
Mr. Hamish MacCunn ; and Mr. W. Clark Bus¬ 
sell contributes one of his sea stories, about 
the voyage to India round the Cape when the 
present century was young. Altogether, a 
number of abundant and varied interest. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., of New 
Bond Street, will again publish for Cnristmai 
an English edition of Le Figaro Illustri, which 
is now in its seventh year. There will be six 
coloured plates, including two double-psge 
ones—“ Boses,” by M. Carolus Duran; and 
“ A Balloon Ascent a Century Ago,” by M, 
Maurice Leloir. The stories, all with illustra¬ 
tions of their own, will be “ Heads or Tails," 
by M. Alexandre Dumas; “ Scarlet Feyer,” by 
Gyp; “Tbe Prettiest Woman in Paris,” by 
M, Ludovie Haldvy; and “The Wedding 
Journey,” by M. Jules Simon. 

The December number of the Century will 
contain a selection from Wellington’s Letters, 
with portraits by Joseph Pennell and Harry 
Fenn; and an article by Alfred Stevens aud 
Henri Gervax on the “ Paris Panorama of the 
Nineteenth Century,” illustrated by Ogden ana 
other artists. 

The December number of Scribner's Magazine 
will contain an article on “ Contemporary 
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American Caricature,” illustrated with cartoons 
by seventeen of the leading humorous artists ; 
“The, Age of Words,” by Mr. Edward J. 
Pbelps, late minister in England; “ How the 
other Half lives ”— an aoconnt of the slums of 
New York, illustrated from flash-light photo¬ 
graphs ; and an illustrated description of a 
“pardon ” in Brittany. 

The December number of the Scott Magazine 
Will contain the Marquis of Lome’s opening 
address at the recent Art Congress in Edin¬ 
burgh, a paper by Prof. Lewis Campbell on 
“The Future of Greek Studies in Scotland,” a 
poem by Prof. Blackie, and a paper on 
“Christmas Customs in Scotland” by the 
editor. 

Miss Evelyn Everett Green has written 
a new story, entitled “ The Stronger Will,” the 
first instalment of which will appear in the 
Deoember part of Castell’t Magazine, commenc¬ 
ing a new volume. In the same part two other 
serial stories — “ To be given up,” by Kate 
Eyre, and “ In the Wild West,” by J. Berwick 
Harwood—will also be begun. 

An American edition of the Nursing Record 
(Sampson Low) will henoeforth be published 
weekly by Messrs. Bromfield, of New York. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Prof. Saycb will leave Oxford next week, 
in order to spend the winter in the East. His 
destination will probably be Egypt, where his 
permanent address is Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo. 

In convocation at Oxford, next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. upon Mr. Alfred Bussel Wallace. 

A memorial is being signed urging the 
olaims ot Prof. E. Bay Lankester to the Linacre 
professorship at Oxford, which it is understood 
will shortly become vacant. 

Dr. King, the Hulsean Lecturer at Cam¬ 
bridge, announces a course of four lectures on 
“ The Asaph Psalms (Pss. L, lxxiii.-]xxxiii.),” 
with special references to certain ideas which 
are met with in the early religion of Baby¬ 
lonia. 

The board for biology and geology at Cam¬ 
bridge have recommended the appointment of 
an additional university lecturer in botany, at 
the modest stipend of £100, to undertake ele¬ 
mentary and advanced instruction in orypto- 
gamic botany. 

Some weeks ago we stated that a Bengali 
lady had joined Girton College, Cambridge. 
We now learn that 8omerville Hall, Oxford, 
has a Parsi student, Miss Cornelia Sorabji, who 
is already a B.A. of Bombay University. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, has recently pur¬ 
chased a portrait of John Wesley, which has 
been pronounced to be either the original or a 
replica of the picture painted by James Williams 
in 1743, and engraved in mezzotint by Faber. 

Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, of Trinity, has 
been elected to the Coutts Trotter studentship 
at Cambridge, founded last year in memory of 
the late vice-master of Trinity, for the en¬ 
couragement of original research in natural 
science. 

The Oxford Magazine of November contains 
a long obituary notice of the late Dr. Edwin 
Hatch, signed T. K. C. It is rendered yet more 
interesting by a quotation from a letter by Dr. 
Hamack, which concludes thus: 

“He [Hatch] was a great writer. Few books 
have been written so masterly as bis lectures. But 
above all, he was a glorious man, whose loss I 
shall never cease to mourn.” 

We may take this opportunity of correcting 
a statement in the notice of Dr. Hatch in the 


Academy of last week. The living of Purleigh 
was not valuable to him. 

Two academical jubilees have lately been 
celebrated in Germany—on November 18, 
that of Prof, von Goeist, of Berlin, so well 
known in this country for bis works on English 
constitutional history; and on November 14, 
that of Prof. Konrad Hofmann, of Munich, to 
whom an album was presented containing 
photographs of eighty of his pupils, a poem by 
Paul Heyse, and a number of philological dis¬ 
sertations. The presentation was made by 
Prof. Karl Vollmoller, of Gottingen. 

During three days of next week, Wednesday 
to Friday, Messrs. Sotbeby will be engaged in 
selling the library of the late Prof. Oburchill 
Babiogton, of Cambridge. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the collection is rioh in archaeology and 
numismatics, as well as iu botany and natural 
history generally. But Prof. Babington was 
likewise somewhat of a bibliophile; and a few 
rare volumes of miscellaneous interest will also 
be found in the catalogue. 

Scribner's Magazine for November has an 
article mis-entitled “ A Student of Salamanca.” 
It'is really an interesting account of a visit 
paid to this old university by an American, 
wbo regrets that so few traces of antiquity are 
to be found in the life of the students, who 
number only about 400, Even the familiar 
title of “bachelor of Salamanca” has disap¬ 
peared. But the buildings seem to be superb; 
and there is still preserved a Colegio de los 
Nobles Irlandeses, with a rector and three 
students, where any English-speaking traveller 
will receive hospitality. But, in referring to 
this, tbe author should not have implied that 
the Duke of Wellington’s aid [sir] of O’Connell 
was contemporary with the Battle of Salamanca. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
love’s pilgrims. 

I saw them piss, their high dear faces pale 
With deathless longing, their dark eyes up¬ 
turned 

To where the dying flame of sunset burned. 
While deep in shadow ley the enflowered vsle; 
Above, one cloud, a enow-white hurrying sail, 
Sped o’er the darkening sky, as tbo’ it spumed 
The szure depths; while passionate planets 
yearned 

Toward the hidden god, love only might unveil. 

I taw them go, press up the desolate bill. 

And stand dear-cut against tbe sunset’s fire, 

Yet dared not follow; like a broken lyre 
That sings not, smitten, so my tortured will, 

Pda as the ghost of some unslaked desire. 

Held me In bondage, anguished—frozen—etill. 

Evelyn Pyne. 


OBITUARY. 

PROF. ELMSLIB. 

It is with deep regret that every well-wisher 
of the progressive study ot the Old Testament 
will hear of the death of Dr. W. Gray Elm- 
slie, Professor at the English Presbyterian Col¬ 
lege, at the early age of forty-one. 

As one of the most distinguished pupils of 
the greatest of our academical teachers of 
Hebrew (Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh), 
and as a widely cultured theologian and 
preacher, he had every chance of beooming a 
leading man both within and without the Pres¬ 
byterian body. He bad a passion for literature 
and a sympathy with modem thought which 
were most valuable adjuncts to his undeniable 
Christianity and soholsrly training as a Hebra¬ 
ist. He tried to do the work of two men, and 
failed. Church work and professor’s work 
cannot both be prosecuted by the same man 


with equal vigour. Dr. Elmslie had before him 
a floe model for his professorial work: to Prof. 
Davidson, his friend and teacher, he devoted 
what may be called a psychological study of 
depth and subtlety in the Expositor for January 
1888. He himself did not take his work as a 
Hebrew teacher lightly: for he introduoed into 
this country on a smaller aoale the system of 
Hebrew classes for non-academioal students so 
successfully carried out in Amerioa by Prof. 
Harper of Yale and his colleagues. By his extra- 
collegiate lectures on Hebrew aud the 01<l 
Testament Dr. Elmslie set an example to Biblioal 
scholars whioh we may hope will not be with¬ 
out its fruits. 

“ O’est pour nous tons un devoir do rorapro lo 
cercle magique dans lcquei nous rontons volon- 
tairement enfermea.” 

T. K. Cheyne. 


We must be content this week merely to 
record the death of William Allirgham, the 
poet, whioh occurred on November 18. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The November number of the Archaeological 
Review (David Nutt) has at least two interest¬ 
ing articles, the purport of both of whioh is 
concealed by their titles. Prof. F. W. Maitland, 
under “ Surnames of English Villages,” really 
suggests a very ingenious speculation to explain 
the fact that the township, vill, or parish 
possesses, as apart from the manor, no judicial 
court of its own. His theory is that the 
modem parish, at least in many cases, repre¬ 
sents only a fraction of the original unit, which 
was identical with the hundred, with, of course, 
its own court. His argument is based upon the 
fact that, throughout the south and south-east 
of England, the names show that many of tbo 
existing' parishes are sub-divisions of larger 
units distinguished from one another often by 
tbe names of their lords. Tbe Bodrngs in 
Essex, the Worthys in Hants, and the Winter¬ 
bournes and Tarrants in Dorset, are examples 
of this. In “ Early Boroughs in Hampshire,” 
Mr. T. W. Shore deals, not with oorporate 
municipalities, but with the “ burys,” which 
carry us back to the castles of refuge of pre- 
Saxou times. Mr. G. L. Gomme has gathered 
a mass of miscellaneous information about the 
domestic architecture of savage tribes, which 
reminds us, in its want of method, of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s sociological collections. Mr. 
G. L. Thompson writes briefly upon the light 
that reoent excavations in the City have thrown 
on our knowledge of the course of the old 
stream of Walbrook; and the Boman remains 
of Dorsetshire are catalogued by Mr. J. J. 
Foster. 

The chief contents of the Boletin of the 
Beal Academia de la Hiatoria for November 
are part of tbe material discovered by 
F. Danvila on the history of the Cories of 
Philip IV. It includes the report in 1621 of 
the services of the navy from 1617, and other 
matters of interest, such as tbe prohibition of 
new religions foundations in towns, the pay¬ 
ment and the petitions of the Procuradores. 
Of equal importance for tbe the early history 
of the Inquisition in Seville aud Aragon are 
the Bulls of Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII., 
and other documents printed by Father Fita. 
The failure of the first attempts is acknow¬ 
ledged, and in 1482 the Inquisition is made over 
to the Dominicans to work with the Ordinary 
of each diocese. Two polished stone axes in 
use among the Indians on the Napo in Eouador 
have been presented to the Academy by Father 
Tovia, a missionary, who has compiled a 
grammar and dictionary of tbe language. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ETYMOLOGY AND ETHNIC MEANING OF 
THE NAME “ BULGARIAN.” 

Bentollfte, Eooles: Nov. It, 1888. 

Iu writing a series of monographs on the 
various Hunnic tribes, I have been struck 
by the uncertain connotation of the name 
“ Bulgar” in early times. 

It is a singular fact that, although the race 
had been well-known and had made many 
forays into the Roman dominions for a century 
before Procopius wrote, he never names the 
tribe at all. He gives many details about 
the various races round the Buxine, and maps 
out for us the situation of various Hunnic 
races, bat not a word does he say about the 


Bulgars. In this he is followed by Agathias, 
who professed to continue his history, who 
also names other Hnnnio tribes, but not the 
Bulgars. This is similarly the case with 
Menander, who carries on the story where 
Agathias leaves it. 

On the other hand, John of Antioch, 
Bnnodins, Gassiodorns, Marcellinus, and Jor- 
nandes, all name the Bulgars. There can be 
little doubt to those who read the story care¬ 
fully that the Bulgarians of these writers are 
the same people as the Hans of Procopius, 
who describes their many raids upon Thrace as 
coming from precisely the same district as the 
Bulgarian raids of these writers ; and it has 
been very generally allowed that the Huns of 
Prooopins are in fact the Bulgars. 

This reasonable conclusion does not, how¬ 
ever, solve the difficulty, which is that Pro¬ 
copius and Agathias not only give general re¬ 
ferences to Huns, but also the names and 
detailed accounts of the various Hunnic tribes, 
from which list they entirely exclude any re¬ 
ference to Bulgars; and Jornandes, who also 
gives similar details, and who does mention 
the Bulgars, does so iu a sentence so crooked 
and difficult to construe that I feel assured it 
is either corrupt or that he had a mental em¬ 
barrassment caused by having to reconcile the 
nomenclature of other writers with the facts 
as known to himself. The sentence I allude 
to runs as follows: 

“ Quibua (Aestis) in auatro adsedit gens Acat- 
zlrorum fortlsslma, frugutn ignara, quae peooribus 
et venationibus victitat. Ultra quos distenduntur 
supra mare Ponticum Bulgarorum Bedes, quos 
notisalmos peccatorum nostrorum mala fecere. 
Hinc jam Hunni, quasi fortlssimarum gentium 
fecundlssimus oespes, iu bifarlam populorum 
rabiem pullularunt. Nam alii Outztagiri, aUi 
Saviri nuncupantur, qui tamen sedes habent 
diversas. Juxta Ohersonem Outzlagiri, quo Asiae 
bona a vidua m creator importat, qul acetate campos 
pervagantur effusas, sedes habentes prout armen- 
torum invitaverint pabula, hieme supra mare 
Ponticum se referentee. Hunnuguri autem hiuc 
sunt notl quia ab ipsis pallium murinarum venit 
commerdum, quos tantorum virorum formidavit 
audacla.” 

The only explanation I can give of this 
ambiguous sentence, ooupled with the other 
facta named, is that Bulgar was not a specific 
Hunnic name at all, but a generic name, 
applied as Hon was to various Hnnnio races, as 
Zeoss, in fact, says (see Die Deultche, tic., 715); 
and that it was not a native indigenous name, 
but one applied by strangers, in all probability 
either by the Slavs or by the Goths, who 
called those people Bulgars who were named 
Hans by others. 

In regard to the etymology of the name 
“ Bulgar,” I know of none so probable in every 
way as that whioh connects it with the name of 
the river Volga. Some have argued that the 
Volga derived its name from the Bulgars, 
which seems to be an inversion of all laws of 
nomenclature, and to be at issue with the fact 
that we do not know of any tribe in early times 
whioh lived on the Volga and called itself 
Bulgar—a name for which I know no satisfactory 
Turkish or Usrrian etymology. The later 
Bulgarians of Eazan were separated by several 
centuries from the first occurrence of the name 
Bnlgar. I have little doubt that “ Bulgari ” 
is in some way connected with “Volga,” and 
probably means “ Dwellers on the Volga.” 

Let ns now consider the history of the name 
“Volga.” In the first place, it is absolutely 
unknown to either the Turks or Ealmuks. The 
various Turkish tribes, inducting the Chuvashes 
(who have many claims to represent the old 
Bulgarians of Eazan), call the river “ Idel ” or 
“ Adal.” The Ealmuks call it “ Ishil ” or 
“ Ishil gol.” (Muller, Ugrische Volketamm ii. 
103-4.) If we turn to the Ugriau races living 
near the river we find that the Cheremisses 


call it “ Jul,” while the Mordvins call it 
“ Han.” 

The name is unknown, therefore, to the 
older raoes living on the river. On the 
other hand it is, and has apparently always 
been, the name by whioh the Russians have 
known it. Nestor, the oldest Russian 
ehronioler, writing about 1100, so calls it. 
Plano Caprini, the Minorite friar, is the first 
Western writer who uses the name “Volga.” 
Rubinquis, who followed him a few yean later, 
about 1246, expressly says that it was called 
"Btilia” by the Tartars and “ Volga ” by the 
Russians. The Englishman Chancellor, writing 
in the middle of the sixteenth eentury, speaks 
of the greatest river of Muscovy as that “ which 
the Russes in their owne tongue call Volga, 
but others know it by the name of Rha.” 
(Hackluyt, i. 247-8 ; Muller, op. cil., ii. 108-9.) 

There oan be small doubt, therefore, that the 
river Volga received its name from the Russian 
Slavs. And it seems to me to be equally 
probable that the name “ Bulgar ” was first 
made know to the Roman writers by the 
Slavs who first appeared on the Danube about 
the time when the Bulgars are first named; and 
that it was the Slavio designation of the races 
otherwise known to Prooopins from direct 
intercourse with them by their own indigenous 
names. 

This is oonfirmed by the statement of 
the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitos that 
“ Bulgar ” was the name of those formerly 
Galled “ Hunnuguri.” 

My object in writing is not so much to dear 
np the etymology of the name “ Bnlgar” as to 
simplify the history of the Hunnic raoes by 
getting rid of a term which has been widely 
aooepted as a specific raoe-natne; but which is, 
so far as we can see, a mere foreign appellative, 
applied to tribes we know by other names by 
their Slavic neighbours, and whioh has probably 
no ethnio value at all, and simply means the 
people from the Volga. If this note should be 
acceptable, I should like to supplement it by 
another. 

Henry H. Howobth. 


THE PATRICIATE OF FIPPIN. 

Cambridge: Nov. IS, 1SS9. 

I am glad to learn that Prof. Freeman so far 
admits the reasonableness of the criticisms 
which I ventured to offer (see Academy 
November 2) on his article on “ The Patriciate 
of Pippin ” in the Historical Review, as to promise 
to “ carefully weigh ” them on some future 
oooasion. If he finds much satisfaction in the 
slightly more courteous tone in whioh Waits, 
in the second edition of his VerfaatungtgetchichU, 
still repudiates the idea that Pope Stephen at 
the court of Pippin was the mouthpiece of the 
emperor, I am at least equally pleased to find 
that, whereas the German scholar in his first 
edition denounced such a theory as “ entirely 
baseless ” ( ganz ohne Grand), in his second, after 
noting all that M. Bayet has to urge in its 
favour, he still pronounces it to be “ without 
foundation ” (nicht begriindet ). At this rate of 
progress, it will take a good many editions of 
the Verfaeiungegeechichte to bring the author 
round to Prof. Freeman’s view of the matter. 

In the meantime I should like to offer a brief 
explanation on two points in respect to which 
Prof. Freeman takes exoeption to some of the 
expressions used in my first letter. He says he 
does not understand why I speak of him as 
“conceding” the authenticity of the Olatuula 
de Pippino, but, at the same time, “ preferring 
not to qnote that very memorable record. I 
think that to every scholar who has looked into 
this question, ana also read Prof. Freemans 
article, my language will be perfectly intelli¬ 
gible. The authenticity of the Claueula ms 
been questioned, and was at one time doubted 
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by Wattenbach himself (Deutscblands Geschichts- 
qudlen, ed. 5, i. 120, n. 2), although both he 
and Ranke hare ainoe accepted it as authentic. 
But, if authentic, it seems to me so strongly to 
contravene Prof. Freeman’s theory that 1 am 
not surprised that he “preferred” not to 
quote it in his article. To translate the 
passage of which 1 gave in my former letter 
the Latin, the Clausula tells us that “ Pippin 
at the hands of Stephen was anointed king 
and patricius, and received benediction, along 
with his two sons Oharles and Carlo man.” 
Now if Stephen did this “by the authority of 
the reigning emperor,” the total absence of 
any hint to that effect on the part of the writer 
is at least a rather remarkable suppression of 
historic fact. Again, it is not a little surprising 
that the pontiff should have anointed the two 
sons, as well as the father, thereby intimating 
that the dignity was to become hereditary in 
Pippin’s family. Such a theory, it is true, was 
perfectly in keeping with Stephen’s views in 
connexion with the Frankish monarohy; for, as 
the Clausula goes on to tell us, he also “ omnes 
interdictu et exoomrn unicationia lege con- 
strinxit, ut nunquam de alterius lumbis regem 
in aevo praesumant eligere”; but that the em¬ 
peror should have designed to confer the dignity 
of patricius in perpetuity is at variance with all 
the imperial traditions of this period. Then, 
again, the anointing is a part of the ceremony 
which strongly marks it as one of whioh the 
emperor had no cognisance. Prof. Freeman 
says, indeed (p. 705) that he “ would not take 
upon himself to deny that Constantine may not 
[sic] have had something to do even ” with 
this. He seems to forget that the ceremony of 
anointing upon such occasions was first had 
recourse to among the Franks when Pippin 
was consecrated by Bonifaoe, and that the same 
practice did not obtain in the Eastern empire 
until after Charles had been crowned emperor 
(see Goar, Euchologium, p. 928). 

Lastly, I maintain that to speak of the 
“ Greek emperor ” in the time of Pope Hadrian 
is perfectly admissible, as marking the anti¬ 
thesis to the “patricius Romanorum." In 
Hadrian’s letters the imperial subjects, whether 
in Constantinople or in Southern Italy, are 
always “ Greci.” They are often characterised 
indeed as “ Deo odibiles,” “ nefandissimi,” and 
“ neodicendi” (the last the very epithet whioh 
Prof. Freeman selected to hurl at the unhappy 
Turks in a memorable controversy); but they 
are always “Greci” in opposition to the 
“Romani” (the pontiff’s own subjects), and 
Hadrian looked upon the emperor as their 
emperor, and not his. 

J. Bass Mullingeb, 


“ CLOUGH,” “ CLOW.” 

Oxford: Nov. 19, 1889. 

The word dough, in 8c. cleuch, Lancashire 
doof, a ravine, has been skilfully handled 
in the Academy (August 31, and September 7, 
1889) by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew. His 
sagacious observation, that the O.E. cluh (to 
which all the forms, in all dialects, point back) 
probably represented an original Teutonic 
*klanh-, and was thus a derivative of the same 
root as German klinge, “ a clough,” has, ! 
believe, received the adhesion of every com 
patent etymologist. It has been subsequently 
clinched by the fact, pointed out by Prof. Bievers, 
that the exact O.H.G. representative of O.E. 
cl6h, which (if Mr. Mayhew’s view were correct) 
would be kldh-, actually exists in the place-name 
Kldhudde (Foerstemann). We may hope that 
the erroneous notion, first broached by Skinner 
(apparently on the strength of the northern 
pronunciation cluff, cloof —of. enough, tough), 
that dough was in some occult way related to 
the Icelandic klof or klofi, will now disappear 
rom local glossaries. 


I wish to call attention to another word, 
sometimes also (though erroneously) spelt 
dough, whioh has had a curious history. It is 
a word well known in the basins of the Trent 
and Humber, and other northern rivers. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. E. Peacock. Glossary of Manley 
and Vorringham ( = N.W. Lincolnshire), it 
means 

“ (1) the outfall sluice of a river or drain communi¬ 
cating with a tidal river and provided with flood¬ 
gates ; (2) « shuttle fixed in the gates or masonry 
of a [canal] lock, which is capable of being raised 
to admit or discharge water; also, a similar 
arrangement by which the admission of water to 
the wheels of water-mills is regulated.” 

Hunter, in his Hallamshire Glossary, explained 
it as “a flood-gate where water is artificially 
dammed up ” ; the Holdemess Glossary, as “ a 
lock for retaining water in a river or canal.” 
Elsewhere it is explained as “ a strong gate 
suspended by hinges which opens to allow the 
egress of inland waters at low tide, and doses 
when the tide rises.” 

This word occurs, as duse, in the Ancren Riwle 
(c. 1225) at p. 72— 

“ auh moni punt hire word uorte leten mo vt, as 
me defi water et ter mulue duse.” “ but many a 
one pounds (=oonftnes) her words fox to let moie 
out, as one does water at the mill dowse.” 

In late M.E. it appears regularly as clowse, 
dowze, clouse; plural (in Scotch Acts) dousis. 
But in the fifteenth century, as with some other 
words, its final -s sound was mistaken for a 
plural inflexion, and from that time onward we 
find clowes, dowis, and clows treated as a plural. 
Hence arose naturally an amputated singular 
dow, after the fashion of cherry, pea, shay, and 
Chinee. This is the form in which the word 
now actually exists in the east and north of 
England. But the written word has had 
further mishaps. In the course of last cen¬ 
tury the looal term was caught up by canal 
makers, “ navigators,” and the like, who, either 
oonfusing the word with dough, a ravine (as 
various glossarists of the nineteenth century 
have done), or thinking that the analogy of 
plow, plough, sanctioned the equivalence of dow 
and dough, misspelt it in the latter way. Most 
of the examples known to me for the nineteenth 
century have it as dough, in which disguise it 
might well defy the efforts of the etymologist to 
trace its origin. But it is not everywhere con¬ 
founded with dough in speech. Thus, Mr. 
Addy in his Sheffield Glossary notes that dough, 
“ravine,” is pronounced “cluff” ; but he adds 
that “a man of Carlton, near Barnsley, spoke 
of making a clough (which he pronounced ‘ clow ’ 
so as to rhyme with ‘ cow t ) by diverting a 
stream into an artificial channel and damming 
it up.” The man at Carlton was right both in 
his pronunciation and meaning; and the dow of 
whioh he spoke had nothing whatever to do 
with dough, pronounced duff —being a different 
word in derivation, history, meaning, and pro¬ 
nunciation. As dow, it may be found in 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers (1861), vol. i., 
p. 70, “had erected a sluice of the nature of a 
clow.” 

The origin of the word is the well-known late 

L. cliisa, variant of clausa, literally “closed 
place, closure,” with many special applications, 
among whioh ‘ 1 dam,” “ sluice,” may be found in 
Du Cange. Henoe O.H.G. chlilsa, M.H.G. kldse, 
kids ; Mod. G. klause, klaus (used in Tirol for a 
dam on a mountain stream to facilitate the 
floating of timber, and in Rbineland for the 
dam of a water-mill; also in Swiss dialect for 
a sluice—“die shluysz oder wasser-klaus ”); 

M. Du. cluse, Du. kluis. Whether elks, dfise, had 
this sense also in O.E., where it is well known 
in other senses, or whether it was introduced 
here after the Conquest, in its Dutoh or Flemish 
sense, does not appear. A synonym in late 

i Latin was eediisa (in Gregory of Tours, &c.), 


whence O.F. esduse, Mod. F. dduse, Ger. 
schleusze, Du. duys, Eng. sluice. Clowse, or 
“dow,” is thus almost a doublet of sluice, 
though the two words have reached us by 
different routes. It is hard enough on the 
unfortunate word that it should have lost its 
proper ending and been reduoed to dow ; but it 
adds insult to injury when the ignorant proceed 
to tack to it a new erroneous euding and spell 
it dou-gh. If we may no longer say a clows or 
clowse, let us at least keep to dow. 

J. A. H. Muebay. 

P.S.—I see from the Lancashire Glossary that 
the original form doose is still known in North 
Lancashire, beside the clow, claw, and deaw, of 
other parts of the county. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ MEERKATZE." 

Ghent, Belgium: Nov. 18,1899. 

Mr. Bradley is, it would seem, not aware that 
his etymology of this word had already been 
proposed a long time ago. This is, of course, 
no reflection on him ; on the contrary, I state 
it as supporting his view. See Andresen*, Ueber 
Deutsche Volksetymdogie, p. 5 : 

“ Einige neuere Etymologen behaupten, das Wort 
Mesrkatu sei aus sanskr. Markata (Affe) umge- 
deutet worden. War sich der Namen Mesrkalb 
Mesrtehwein erinnert, wild das nicht glauben 
mogen.” 

Now here in the third edition the author 
appears to be at variance with himself; at 
least, I find the first edition of his work quoted 
as favouring Mr. Bradley’s view. “It is 
really,” says Andresen, “ a borrowed word from 
Sanskrit Markata ” (Smythe Palmer, Folk- 
limlogy, p. 236). 

Mr, Palmer’s single authority for merecal as 
an English word is Caxton in his Reynard the 
Fox. I cannot find it in any of the diction¬ 
aries at my disposal, nor have I met with it 
elsewhere; and, so long as no other instances 
are adduced, I must protest against this refer¬ 
ence. 

True enough, on p. 98 of Prof. Arber’s 
reprint we find: “ I wende hit had be a mer- 
moyse, a baubyn, or a mercatte ” ; but the 
possibility of Caxton’s having been here under 
the influence of his Dutch original” is very 
likely. He uses such words as vnghduck and 
beryspe, for which latter word the New English 
Dictionary has no other references. I dare 
not further trespass upon your space to 
adduce more proof. All I can do is to refer to 
a couple of articles in Taalstudie —a Dutch 
periodical for the study of Frenoh, English, 
and German, &o. (vol. vii., pp. 86 and 213)— 
where this matter will be found discussed more 
at length. 

H. Logeman. 


BaUydough Vio&rage, Mallow: Nov. 18,1889. 

Mr. Bradley’s letter on “ Meerkatze,” in 
the Academy of November 16, seems to throw 
some light on the passage in the Irish life of 
St. Brendan in the Book of Lismore, in which 
he is said to have come to an island where 
dwelt mice resembling “ sea-cats ” (amail 
murchata). The word “mice ” ( locha ) is given 
lochrupdn, leprechauns or dwarfs, by Prof. 
Zimmer in his late monograph (Brendans 
Meerfahrt); and this seems to give a better 
sense—“ dwarfs like monkeys.” It will be 
observed that the Irish Murchat is very near 
in sound to the Hindustani. The date of the 

* Of the Dutch original one copy is in the 
Grenville collection at the British Museum, and 
one in the Royal Library at the Hague. My MB. 
transcript of the latter has temporarily leftmy hands 
for some time; but I have reason to believe that it 
also presents the reading mssrkat (see Martin’s 
Seinasrt, p. 295). 
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Book of Lumore is the fifteenth century. It 
is curious that the Latin forms of the legend 
of St Brendan do not appear to have this 
incident. 

T. Olden. 


London: November 18,1889. 

So much of our oldest literature has been lost 
that the interesting point raised by Mr. Henry 
Bradley will, no doubt, remain insoluble. 
Various possibilities of an Indian word reaohing 
the West in early times might, however, be 
* 

Thus H&t&n-al-Bashid sent to Karl the 
Great (whose oolleotion of heroic songs, is, by- 
tbe-by, also lost) a number of Eastern presents; 
among them, strange animals, including a 
colossal elephant. The empire of the Khalifs 
then reached from the Indus to the Atlantic 
Ocean. _ It is, at least, within the range of 
possibility that a Hindustani word might, in 
this way, have reached Germany. 

A ourious passage in Pliny’s Natural History 
(ii. 67) may here be mentioned, though doubt has 
bean thrown upon it. Pliny reports that a king 
of the Suevians made a present to a Boman 
pro-consul in Gaul, of some Indians who, sail- 
tag from India for trade purposes, were 
driven by storms upon the German coast. If 
this statement were correct, the Indian traders 
might, perchance, have had markaUto r monkeys 
on board. Whatever may be thought of the 
passage in Pliny, it is often by some such 
aocident that a word gets into another oountry, 
and is there arranged for the native tongue by 
means of “ popular etymology.” 

Karl Blind. 


Queen’s College, Cork: Nov. 18,18*9. 

In referenoe to Mr. Bradley’s ingenious 
suggestion regarding the etymology of Meer- 
kntze, it may be worth pointing out that the 
old derivation finds a complete parallel in the 
Latin i awe for the ostrich, viz., Passtr marinus, 
“ the sparrow from over the sea.” In this case 
we certainly have no corruption of a foreign 
name. William Bidgeway. 


OLD IRISH AND THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

London: Nov. 90, 1889. 

I am very glad to see from Mr. Fleming’s 
letter that he approves my suggestion to refer 
the question whether Irish or Boman type 
should be used to a committee of experts. Such 
a committee should oonsist partly of scholars 
familiar with the language in all its stages, 
partly of business men thoroughly conversant 
with the practical details of the question ; and 
it should be composed in such a way that its 
decision would carry authoritative weight in 
all circles of those who cherish the Irish 
tongue. 

I find from letters written to me by Mr. 
Fleming that I must apologise to the Gaelio 
Union for attributing to it the line of action of 
a kindred society. 

Alfred Nutt. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday. Nov. 94, t pm. South Place Institute: 
"National LUe and Thought ot Sweden,” by Mr, 
EiriSr Maonusson. 

Monday. Nov. *6, 4 pm. Boyal Academy: “Pig¬ 
ments.” II., by Pro! A. H. Ohuroh. 

. 8 p.m. London Institution: Shooting Stars," 

by Sir R. S. Ball. 

„ 8 p.ia- society o! Arts : Cantor Lecture, 

“Modern Developments of Bread-Making,” L,by 
Mr. William Jago. 

- M O Pm- GeographlMd: « The Bahrein Islands, 
_ P ersian Gulf, by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 

Tuesday, Nov. *8, 9 90 p.m. British Museum: “ The 
Religion of Babylonia. I., Origin.” by Mr.t*. B»rtin. 

a p m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, •• Water 
Tube Steam-Boilers for Marine Engines,” by Mr, 
John I, Thorny croft, 


8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “ The Western 

_ Tribe of Torres Straits,” by Prof. A. O. Haddon. 

Wednesday, Nov. 97, 8 p.m. Microscopical: Conver¬ 
sazione. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Instruction in Elementary Schools.” by Dr. 
J. Hall Gladstone. 

Thursday. Nov. 98. « p.m. Royal Aoademy : “ Pig¬ 
ments,” IIL. by Prof. A. H. Ohuroh. 

8 p.m. London Institution: “ Mithridates and 
the Sooroion.” by Prof. B. Ray Lmnkester. 

8 pm. Electrioal Engineers: ‘-Eleotrioal Engi¬ 
neering in America,” by Mr. CJ. L. Addenbrooke. 
8.90 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FalDAY, Nov. 99, 4.80 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond: 
General Meeting, “Reoent Explorations,” by Mr. 

F. U Griffith. 

7.80 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ Meeting. 
“ Principle* ot Iron Foundry Praotioe,” by Mr. 

G. H. Sheffield. 


SOIENCE. 

“parallel grammae series.” 

English Grammar. Part I Accidenco. By 
Joseph Hall. Part II. Syntax. By Miss 
A. J. Cooper and £. A. Sonnenscheiu. 

Frsnoh Grammar. Part I. Accidence. By 
L. M. Moriarty. 

German Grammar. Part I. Accidenco. Part II. 
Syntax. By Kuno Meyer. 

Latin Grammar. Part I. Accidence. Part II. 
Syntax. By E. A. SonnenEchein. (Swan 
Sonneneehein.) 

The aim of Prof. Sonnenschein’s series of 
“Parallel Grammars” is f.o free the ele¬ 
mentary study of language from the unneces¬ 
sary difficulties introduced iuto it by the 
common practice of using a different gram¬ 
matical nomenclature and a different order of 
exposition for each separate language. With 
this view the several Grammars are arranged 
as far as possible on one plan, and the same 
grammatical terms have been applied to these 
forms in all the languages which substantially 
correspond in function. Obviously, this 
“ parallel” method has great advantages, not 
only because it avoids the waste of effort in 
learning mere terminology, but because it 
gives facilities for the comparison of the 
different languages with regard to structure 
and idiom. So far as accidence is concerned, 
however, the range of profitable application 
of this method is somewhat limited. It 
would, for instance, be quite irrational to 
write a Grammar of Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Chinese on a plan that would be suitable for 
English or French. The functional corre¬ 
spondence between an inflexional form in one 
language and its nearest equivalent in another 
is never more than approximate, and is often 
very slight indeed. It is only when a number 
of languages present a considerable degree of 
resemblance in their grammatical structure 
that the parallel treatment can safely be 
applied to them. This condition is fulfilled 
in the case of the group formed by the modern 
Teutouic and Romanic languages with the 
addition of Latin and Greek. The accepted 
grammatical terminology of these languages is 
certainly susceptible of a good deal of im¬ 
provement in the direction of uniformity. It 
is, fur instance, a real inconvenieuco to the 
learner to be told that the English I wrote is 
“ past indefinite,” and that its most usual 
French equivalent, j’ecrivis, is “past definite.” 
With regard to syntax, even languages that 
widely differ in structure might with advan¬ 
tage be subjected to uniform treatment to a 
much greater extent than has ever been 
attempted. The tasks which language, con¬ 


sidered grammatically, has to perform are 
identical all the world over; and a chief part 
of the business of syntax is to show how a 
given language succeeds (or how far, and 
why, it fails) ia accomplishing these identical 
tasks Both on practical and on sc’entifte 
grounds it is desirable that this aspect of syntax 
should be more fully recognised in the teach¬ 
ing of languages; and the present series 
must be welcomed as a decided step in the 
right direction. 

The amount of the changes which Prof. 
Sonnenschein and his collaborators prop we to 
make in the established grammatical nomen¬ 
clature is, after all, not very great, and in 
many of them they simply follow the example 
ot previous grammarians of repute. In the 
classification of the parts of Bpeech there is no 
attempt at originality. The convenient terms 
“ definite and indefinite article ” are retained 
for occasional use, but do not enter into the 
classification, the words so-called being pro¬ 
perly placed amon g the ad j active*. The scheme 
of tenses is, for English, as follows: Present 
Present-Continuous, Past, Past-Continuous, 
Present-Peifect (cilled for brevity Perfect), 
Perfect-Continuous, Past-Perfect or Pluper¬ 
fect, Pluperfect-Continuous, Future, Future- 
Continuous, Fu'ure-Perfect, Future-Perfect- 
Con'inuous, Secondary Future, Secondary- 
Fat ure-Continuous, Secondary Future-Perfect, 
and Secondary Future-Perfect-Continuous. 
The term “ Secondary Future,” which desig¬ 
nates the form “ I should write,” is not quite 
unobjectionable; perhaps “ Anterior Future ” 
would express more precisely what is meant. 
It is, however, satisfactory to find this form 
recognised as belonging to the indicative 
mord. The name “ Imperfect ” is given as 
an optional synonym for “ Past-Continuous.” 
The propriety of this seems doubtful, as it 
may suggest the idea of a functional identity, 
which does not exist between the English 
“ tense ” and the Latin and Romanic im¬ 
perfect. In the French grammar the names 
of the tenses are: Present, Past (=the “ Past- 
Definite ” of ordinary grammars), Imperfect, 
Perfect, Pluperfect, 2nd Pluperfect (_/'m 
Uerit), Future-Perfect, and Secondary Future 
and Future-Perfect (corresponding to the 
ordinary “Present and Pa«t Conditional”). 
The term “ Second Pluperfect ” is rather 
awkward; but it would not be easy to devise 
a name really descriptive either of the formal 
structure or of the very limited sense-function 
of this tense. The recognition of the so-called 
“ conditional ” as a tense of the indicative is 
a decided advantage. It is true that the 
actual use of this tense, as of some other 
tenees in all Aryan languages, is determined 
frequently by considerations pertaining to 
another kind of relations than those of time. 
We often express the notion of contingent 
predication by the grammatical form which 
primarily denotes futurity. Thus: “If his 
train is punctual, he will now bs at York.” 
No one has proposed to call “ will be ” in 
such a sentence anything but a future tense, 
though tho time to which the sentence relates 
is present. The notion which dictates this 
mode of expression is something like this: 
“ When we come to know the facts we shall 
find that, &c.” The tense-form primarily 
denoting future time thus comes to denote a 
relation which is not one of time, but of 
sentence-class or mood—it indicates that the 
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clause is a' contingent predication. In the 
same manner we use the “ past ” group of 
tense-forms for a purpose which has nothing 
to do with time-relation—viz., to indicate 
that a contingent predication is dependent on 
a rejected hypothesis, as in the sentence, “ If 
his train were punctual, he would now be at 
York,” where, as in the French so-called 
“ conditional,” the modal catachresis of the 
past tense-form and that of the future tense- 
form are oombined. There is, indeed, a 
certain historical difference between the 
English would be and the French strait as 
used in contingent predication—the former is 
historically subjunctive and the latter is his¬ 
torically indicative; but then there is just 
the same difference between if h« wort and 
s'il It*#. Prof. Moriarty’s book has the merit 
of being the first French Grammar for English 
use that puts this matter in its ttue light. 

In the Latin tense-nomenclature the only 
innovation attempted by Prof. Sonnenschein 
is one that seems to me undesirable. He 
says that the Latin form seripsi is common 
to two tenses—the “ (present-)perfect ” and 
the “past.” This is an arbitrary forcing of 
Latin grammar into an alien mould, and is 
likely to impede rather than help the 
learner’s appreciation of the character of 
the language. It would be unreasonable 
for a grammarian to introduce a “sub¬ 
junctive mood” into the grammar of a 
language which had no trace of any formal 
distinction between “subjunctive” and “in¬ 
dicative ”; and, on the same principle, the 
number of “ tenses ” in Latin ought to be 
identical with the number of time-distinctions 
which the language actually provides for in 
its forms, not with the numb“r which it might 
conceivably have provided for. Moreover, 
the use of the term “ perfect ” for the English 
1 have written as contrasted with / wrote, or 
for ycypa<f>a as contrasted with fypatf/a, is not 
quite unobjectionable; and the objection to 
it is one which is intensified when the utage 
is introduced into Latin grammar. When the 
older Latin grammarians opposed the prae- 
teritum perftetum to the praeteritum imperfec - 
turn , their nomenclature had an intelligible 
fitness; and the former designation is just as 
appropriate in cases where we render seripsi 
by / wrote as in cases where we render it by 
I have written. Originally, both seripsi and 
seribebam were regarded (correctly, from one 
point of view) as past ten*es; the latter ex¬ 
pressed incompleteness, and was therefore 
called “imperfect”; the former, because it 
did not express incompleteness, was by way 
of contrast called “ perfect ” It is important 
to remark that the term “ perfect ” was 
chosen, not because it was in itself descriptively 
accurate, but because it was the natural anti¬ 
thesis to the accurate term “ imperfect.” Now 
the earlier English grammarians, moulding 
their nomenclature on that of Latio, applied 
the name “ perfect ” to the form I have written, 
as being most nearly analogous to the Latin 
seripsi ; the form I wrote they regarded as 
corresponding to seribebam, which indeed it 
often translates. Of course, the difference 
of function between I wrote and I have written 
does not really correspond to that between 
seribebam and seripsi ; the form I wrote is (in 
the Latin seme) as often “ perfect ” as “ im¬ 
perfect.” The matter has been further com¬ 
plicated by the adoption on the part of Latin 


grammarians (who were followed by English 
grammarians) of a new nomenclature, founded 
on an analysis (correct but incomplete) of the 
possibilities of time-relation in a sentence. 
The form seripsi, the traditional “past-per¬ 
fect,” was now called u present-periect ” ; 
scripseram was called “past-perfect”; and 
seribebam retained its old name “ past-imper¬ 
fect.” This scheme has the advantage of 
indicating correctly the mutual relation of the 
tenses; but if we are to justify it logically 
we must assume that the word “ perfect ” has 
acquired the non-etymological sense of “rela¬ 
tively past.” The modern nomenclature suits 
the Latin tens8-system very well, though, for 
my own part, I prefer that the analysis of 
time-relation should be relegated to syntax, 
and not mixed up with the classification of 
tense-forms. But the English tense-system, 
unlike the Latin, involves features which are 
due to other elements that those of pure time- 
relation ; and if the names which are founded 
on pure time-analytis are applied to English 
forms, their application must be, in some 
degree, arbitrary. The grammarians who 
have used these names for English tenses have 
generally given the name “ (past-)imperfect ” 
to I was writing, and “ present-perfect ” to 1 
have written, and have called I wrote “ past ” 
or “ past-indeficite.” Now, it may be con¬ 
ceded that the term “ present-p.-rfect,” as 
restricted to the form I have written, has a 
certain justification in the fact that this form 
emphasises the relation of the past action to 
the present moment in a way in which the 
form I wrote does not. But, unfortunately, 
the etymological sense of the word “ perfect ” 
has led to the erroneous notion that the func¬ 
tion of the “ present-perfect,” as distinguished 
from that of the “past,” is to describe an 
action as “ completed at the present moment,” 
as that of the “ past-perfect ” is to describe 
an action as completed at a past moment. (It 
is interesting to note that Apollonius Dyecolus 
refuted a precisely similar misconception as to 
the function of the Greek “ perfect ”— o xpovos 
7r apart Lptvoi t<5 trapowi.) I am sorry to see 
this erroneous definition adopted in Mr. Hall’s 
very excellent “ English Accidence.” That 
“ completion ” has nothing at all to do with 
the matter may be »een by comparing the two 
sentences: “I lived in this house till last 
June,” and “I have lived in this house all my 
life.” If Mr. Hall’s definition were correct, 
surely the two tense-forms should change 
places. 

What, then, is the real distinction between 
the English “perfect” and the “past”? 
The full explanation is too complicated to be 
given here; but the key to the problem is 
the etymology of the “ perfect ” form, which 
from a structural point of view might be 
called “ present-possessive.” The primary 
function of the tense is to bIiow that the past 
fact which is predicated is regarded by us as 
an element in the present condition of the 
subject, or as a portion of a history 
(primarily, a history of the subjeot) which 
extends down to the present moment. The 
structurally equivalent tense in French has 
the same original function, but for reasons 
that might easily be given has not adhered to 
the rule so closely as the English tense. The 
formula above given, though not exhaustive, 
will, I think, be found to account for the 
following apparent anomalies. We can s»y 


“ Cicero has expressed his opinion on this 
subject ”; but we cannot say “ Cicero Ass 
written works in many departments of litera¬ 
ture ”; and yet, if we substitute “ left us ” 
for “written” the expression becomes 
correct. It is right to say “ Home has under¬ 
gone many sieges ”; substitute “ Babylon ” for 
“ Home ” and the sentence is bad English; 
but we may correctly say “ Babylon has 
powerfully influenced the development of 
civilisation,” and it makes no grammatical 
difference whether we add “ and its influence 
still continues,” or “ but its influence has long 
ceased to exist.” We do not say *• Caesar 
[Cromwell, Napoleon J has converted a republic 
into a monarchy”; hue we can say “ Caesar, 
Cromwell, and Napoleon, have converted 
republics into monarchies.” We may say 
(with reference to the same visit) “ He called 
on me to-day ” or “ He has called on me 
to-day ”; but the two statements, though 
identical as to the matter of fact, are deci¬ 
dedly different with regard to the latent 
thought which they imply. 

Prof. Sonnenschein’s Latin Syntax is 
arranged on an excellent plan. It is divided 
into two parts—the first answering the ques¬ 
tion, “ How are sentences and parts of sen¬ 
tences expressed in Latin ? ” and the second 
giving an account of the functions of the 
grammatical forms. I miss in part i. a 
chapter on the time-relations of sentences; 
but in other respects the mode of treatment 
is extremely satisfactory. It is a pity that 
the Eaglish Syntax was not arranged on the 
same method. The book contains many 
luminous suggestions; but I cannot help 
thinking that a closer conformity to the 
scheme followed in the Latin Syntax would 
havo rendered it much more valuable. As it 
stands, the treatment of English syntax is not 
nearly copious enough. Tne deficiencies are 
partly supplied Dy Mr. Hall in his Accidence; 
but this involves the sacrifice of the advan¬ 
tages of the parallel method. Perhaps the 
English Syntax was written before the plan 
of the series was fully matured. The volumes 
on German and on Latin Syntax correspond 
much more clos< ly, and the resulting advan¬ 
tage for simultaneous study of the two lan¬ 
guages is very great. 

In general execution all these Grammars 
are of exceptionally high merit; but especial 
praise must be given to Prof. Moriarty’s 
thoughtful and original book on French Acci¬ 
dence. Few teachers, I think, will fail to 
derive many valuable hints from a perusal of 
it. One of its special features is that it gives 
a more elaborate and scientific account of the 
pronunciation than is to be found in any 
similar book for English use. 

Henry Bradley. 


CORE ESPONDENCE. 

THIS LETTER OP TOE KINO OP ARZAPI TO 
AMENOPHI8 III. 

16 , Ohaloot Hardens. Hampstead, N.W : 

Nov. 20, 1SBS. 

Among the Tel-el-Amama tablets now in 
the Bulaq Museum, copies of which were pub¬ 
lished by Prof. Sayce in the June Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology, there is 
one of unique interest. It is a letter from the 
king of Arzapi (Biblical Bezeph) to Ameno- 
phis III. 
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Prof. Sayce has expressed a suspicion that 
this letter is written in “ Hittite.” I do not 
say that it is not, although Mr. Hugo Winckler s 
copy gives kha~ad~du for Prof, Sayce’s kha- 
at-te (1. 27). What I do venture to affirm is 
that bibbid, “chariots” (1. 5), and kabatta 
or kalata, “brother” (1L 11, 15), present 
affinities to a known language. Bibbid may 
be analysed into bid+bid, just as the Accadian 
babbar is analysed into bar + bar ; and 
kabatta or kalata is simply ka + batta (or 
BAT, with “the vowel of prolongation”). 
Now, in modem Chinese, pei means “ chariots," 
and is referred by the lexicons to an old form 
pit, whioh in a still earlier stage of the lan¬ 
guage would be bid ; while ko, old sound kd, 
is “ elder brother,” and lao, old sound lot, 
i.e. lot, “aged,” “venerable,” is commonly 
used as a terra of respectful address. Thus, 
kdlatta =Chinese ko lao [kd hit), “honoured 
brother ! ” 

Next, I note that the good wishes of the 
letter (11. 3, 6, 7, 26) admit of similar com¬ 
parisons, To take the last first: zin-nug 
g'umanda is “May peace be multiplied!” 
zin, “ peace,” I compare with Chinese tsin, 
“finish, achieve ts'in, “rest, repose tsing, 
“to order, restore peace,” “concord,” “ peace¬ 
ful”; and hug I compare with Chinese ning, 
“finished,” “settled,” and ning, “rest,” 
“repose,” “to salute,” “to wish peace to.” 
zin-nug is thus a compound term, of a form 
common enough in Chinese, and not rare in 
Accadian. That the verb g'uman-da is a 
precative or optative form is obvious to students 
of Accadian. The fact appears also from the 
parallel expression Mhdmu of the other letters. 
But da is an Accadian root meaning “ great, 
strong, broad, plenteous,” as appears from the 
definitions DA=astu; da-bum ** dannu ; DA 
mat,= rapdsu, In Chinese, on the other hand, 
we have to, “ many,” “ much,” “ to become 
many,” of whioh the old sound is da. Thus 
G'UMAH-DA clearly - multiplicetur ! ” 

Now, as zin is “peace,” it is natural to 
suppose that this is the true sound of the 
ideogram in 11. 3, 6, 7, 10, which Prof. Sayce 
has transcribed xubu, but which has the 
phonetic complement— in. zin may further be 
compared with Accadian Di=sulmu; for it is 
likely that DI really had the force of sullumu, 
“to settle,” “end” a matter, and that sibim 
is of Assyrian origin. DI, zin, would be related 
as dug, zib. I, therefore, transcribe the third 
line thus : da-ti-mi zin, “ Unto me is peace.” 

I need hardly point out to students of 
Assyrian that the sign which Prof. Sayce 
transcribes kak may equally well be transcribed 
da. In 11. 6, 10, I transcribe g'uman-zin- 
Msulmu, pax esto ! in 1. 7, dukka data 

G'UMANZIN. 

In writing duk-ka, I have preferred Sir. 
Winckler’s transcription to the alternative 
duk-mas. The form may be analogous to the 
Chinese tsuh, old form tsok, “ then,”; Lat. 
dtnique, and tseh, older tek, dek, “ next,” 
“ then.” In modem Chinese t'i is a common 
sign of the dative—e.g., t'i ta thwoh, “ speak to 
him ! ” The old sounds are dai, dat—-the latter 
of which appears in the Arzapi word dati-mi, 
“ unto me.” This being so, it is quite possible, 
and perhaps probable, that dukka data = 
“ thee unto ”; that is to say, data is here 
used as a post-position, and dukka is an in¬ 
dependent pronoun of the second person, 
related to Accadian zu, za, zae, “ thou,” on 
the one hand, and to Chinese nung, ancient 
gang, ju, “ thou,” on the other. 

I have noted other curious coincidences 
between the language of Arzapi and that of 
China—e.g., tsi-li-ya, which Prof. Sayce 
renders “ I have sent ” (line 15), is strangely 


similar to tsi-liao “ (I) have sent ” ; and vppa, 
ui,i, “present,” reminds one of Chinese pei, pi, 
“ to give.” But I think I have said enough to 
call attention to the subject. 

C. J. Babb. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The medals of the Royal Society have this 
year been awarded as follows: The Copley 
medal to the Rev. Dr. Salmon, for his various 
papers on subjects of pure mathematics, and for 
the valuable mathematical treatises of which 
he is the author; a Royal medal to Dr. W. H. 
Gaskell for his researches in cardiac physiology, 
and his important discoveries in the anatomy 
and physiology of the sympathetic nervous 
system ; a royal medal to Prof. Thorpe for his 
researches on fluorine compounds, and his de¬ 
termination of the atomic weights of titanium 
and gold; and the Davy medal to Dr. W. H. 
Perkin for his researches on magnetic rotation 
in relation to chemical constitution. 

At the next meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute, on! Tuesday, November 26, Prof. 
A. C. Haddon will read a paper on “The 
Ethnology of the Western Tribe of Torres 
Straits.” Prof. Haddon’s ethnological collec¬ 
tions are now on view at the British Museum, 
where he himself attends almost every day to 
give information concerning the objeots. On 
the following Tuesday, December 3, the 
members are invited to a private exhibition of 
the natives of Tierra del Fuego, at the Royal 
Aquarium, when Dr. Garson will read some 
notes on these people. 

Mr. H. K. Lewis, of Gower-street, will 
publish, on December 1, The History and 
Pathology of Vaccination, in two volumes, illus¬ 
trated with twenty-two coloured plates and 
other engravings. The first volume will contain 
a “Critical Inquiry,” written by Dr. Edgar M. 
Crookshank, professor of bacteriology at King’s 
College, and the second volume will consist of 
“ Selected Essays,” edited by the same. 

A new work by Mr. J. Ellard Gore, entitled 
The t emery of the Heavens : a Popular Account 
of Astronomical Wonders, will shortly be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Roper & Drowley. It will be 
illustrated with photographs of star dusters 
and nebulae from the original photographs 
taken at the Paris Observatory, and by Mr, 
Roberts at Liverpool, and also with drawings 
from recent sketches by well-known astro¬ 
nomers. 

By far the greater part of the last number 
of the Mineralogical Magazine is occupied by a 
paper in whioh Mr. L. Fletcher, of the British 
Museum, describes in detail the meteorites 
whioh have been found from time to time in 
the Desert of Ataoama. Although specimens 
of these meteorites are well known to collectors, 
the localities in which they were found are so 
difficult of access that a good deal of obscurity 
has always enshrouded their origin and rela¬ 
tionship. Mr. Fletcher enters into a critical 
discussion of the history of the specimens, and 
concludes that there is, after all, nothing ex¬ 
traordinary in the number of meteorites which 
have fallen in the desert of Atacama, nor is 
there evidence of widely-spread meteoric 
showers. All the known specimens appear to 
be referable to thirteen meteorites, most of 
which are nickel-irons. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. King & Cookson have nearly 
ready for publication by the Clarendon Press 
a small edition of their Sounds and Inflexions 
in Greek and Latin. It is intended principally 
for use in schools, and contains an additional 
section on comparative syntax. 


I Nov. 23, 1889.—No. 916. 


The November number of the Classical Re¬ 
view is good throughout, though it does not 
contain any exceptional contributions. Among 
tho original articles, we may notioe Mr. J, T. 
Bent’s description of a prehistoric necropolis 
on the Bahrein islands in the Persian Gulf, 
whioh he regards as the original home of the 
Phoenicians—we may point out, however, 
that the occurrence of ostrich-shells hardly 
points to “ wide commercial enterprise ’’—see 
Xenophon, Anab. passim; Mr. F. Wallis’s 
elaborate account of certain M8S. of Origenes 
contra Celsum ; Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s paper on 
the early history of the Delian league, opprsing 
the views of Kirchhoff; Mr. B. I. Wheeler on 
“Grammatical Gender”; and Mr. John B. 
Bury’s etymology of 'EkcIti; as simply - Hand, 
“ dog.” The reviews are as thorough as usual— 
we may specially mention that of Dr. Wald- 
stein’s Catalogue of Cambridge Casts; and the 
summaries of periodicals—particularly those of 
the more important papers in Hermes —are very 
useful. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropological Ibstitutb.— [Tuesday, Nov. IS.) 
Dr. J. Bbddob, president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Beddoe read a paper on “ The Natural Colour of 
the Skin in certain Oriental Races.” Dr. Beddoe’s 
observations showed that parts of the skin covered 
by clothing were very much lighter than those ex¬ 
posed to the sun and air; ana that those people 
with the darkest skin in the covered parts were 
not those who tanned to the blackest hue. A 
paper by the Rev. James Macdonald on “The 
Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Religions of 
South African Tribes,” was also read. 


FINE ART. 

Diego Velazquez and sein Jahrhundert. Yon 
CarlJusti. MiteinemAbrissdesliterarischen 
und kiinstlerischen Lebens in Sevilla. In 
2 vols. (Bonn.) 

Diego Velazquez and Hit Time. Translated by 
Prof. A. H. Keane, and revised by the 
Author. In 1 vol. (H. Grevel.) 

Among the numberless books on art, and 
especially on art history, that have been pub¬ 
lished in Germany during the present century, 
there is perhaps none in which the subject 
matter is treated so thoroughly as in this 
comprehensive work on the great Spanish 
painter. The author is known to have been 
engaged in its preparation for many years. 
He has visited and revisited the peninsula, 
and lived there for a long time; and he has 
thus become acquainted with the country, its 
art treasures and its literature, so as to be 
able to speak with authority on the subject. 
For years he has searched the archives of 
Italy, besides those of Spain, for new docu¬ 
mentary materials ; and in this particular 
branch of research he has been surprisingly 
successful. Prof. Justi is, of course, also 
well acquainted with the numerous works by 
Velasquez which have found a resting-place 
in -England, and about the history of which 
he has much valuable and new information to 
offer. 

With all this I do not think that the 
thoroughness with which the subject is 
treated is the chief merit of Prof. Justi s 
work. He evidently aims at something 
very different from what recent German 
writers on art have made their standard 
After perusing a few pages, the reader will be 
at once convinced that the author’s wit and 
genius will not allow him to assign to this book 
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a place only among the works of reference in 
his library. If ever a German book on art 
history has had a claim to be considered 
classical, it is this. Most of the chapters 
may with profit be read more than once, and, 
in doing so, the reader will hardly ever be¬ 
come tired. At the same time it may be said 
that the book seems not to have been written 
with the object of becoming a popular work 
in the ordinary sense of the word. 

In his criticisms of pictures Prof. Justi 
appears to be no partisan of any of the schools 
of art critics which now oppose one other. 
He has chosen a standard of his own for 
forming a judgment on the character and style 
of the several works of art discussed by him. 
In the case of a painter of the type of Velaz¬ 
quez, the critic, when intending to analyse 
the picture, will no doubt find little or nothing 
to go upon, if he were to apply the same 
rules which enable us safely to discriminate 
between genuine and spurious pictures by 
Italian painters of the fourteenth and fifth- 
teenth centuries. Prof. Justi bases his 
critical judgment chiefly on the treatment of 
colours, on the handling of the brush, and, in 
general, on those points about which modern 
painters are wont to speak with authority 
when discussing the technical methods which 
the old masters may have used. Velazquez 
is perhaps the only one of the old masters 
who comes, in his technique, very near the 
methods used by many prominent modern 
painters. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means an easy 
ta«k to become capable duly to appreciate 
the works of the great Spaniard. Most of 
those who have learned to enjoy the old 
masters of the Italian school are also ac¬ 
quainted with the country in which their art 
arose, with its scenery and with the peculiar 
character of its people. They have thus 
found a standpoint from which to judge and 
to enjoy that art, and numberless associations 
assist them in forming an adequate opinion on 
the merits of the old Italian artists. The 
country of Velazquez is less visited. More¬ 
over, the sphere in which the court-painter 
passed his life is particularly difficult to under¬ 
stand, and is void of special interest. Besides, 
Velazquez was, before all, a portrait painter, 
engaged to paint over and over again an 
indifferent prince and an unfortunate and ill- 
formed prime minister. Only a few inci¬ 
dents break the stately monotony of the 
artist’s life. Of all these, and not a few 
other serious difficulties which the biographer 
had to meet, the reader hardly becomes aware. 
In his opening chapters on Seville, on Spanish 
art and Spanish culture in general before the 
time of, and contemporary with, Velazquez, as 
also in the chapters that follow on Madrid 
and the royal palace, Prof. Justi gives us so 
vivid a pic'ure of the artist’s surroundings as 
to enable us not only to understand, but also 
to sympathise with, what might otherwise 
appear unnatural, incomprehensible, or little 
short of absurd. 

The title of the book, “ Velazquez and his 
Century,” clearly indicates that the informa¬ 
tion contained promises to be something more 
than one may generally expect from the pen of 
a specialist treating exhaustively a single sub¬ 
ject. Until lately German art historians 
chiefly aimed at making their subject a 
contribution to the general history of civilisa¬ 


tion, without giving sufficient prominence to 
the enormous difference of merit between the 
works of original masters and those by the 
hand of pupils and imitators. The modem 
school of German art historians, while attempt¬ 
ing to atone for these defects, seem to have 
beoome utterly indifferent to all other literary 
requirements. Their disquisitions apparently 
do not aim at being readable. They are, as 
they openly profess, addressed exclusively to 
colleagues and pupils. I need hardly point 
out that tho Velasquez has nothing in 
common with these literary tendencies of the 
day. It is perhaps in consequencs of this 
that until now hardly any German critical 
art magazine has published a review of the 
book, whereas authoritative critics of general 
literature have not hesitated to acknowledge 
at once its exceptional merits, which place it 
in the foremost rank in recent German 
literature. 

In more than one important question about 
the authenticity of pictures we find the author 
at variance with the generally accepted views 
of German art critics and their official cata¬ 
logues. He is courageous enough to pro¬ 
nounce clearly his heterodox opinions on some 
of the recent additions to the public museums, 
and the reasons which he gives for bis state¬ 
ments appear to be more obvious than pleasing. 
In the chapter on Rubens’s visit to Madrid, 
and his (supposed) influence on Velazquez— 
in my opinion, the most brilliant chapter in 
the whole work—Prof. Justi may be said to 
have given the death blow to a much dis¬ 
cussed theory. Ttie arguments produced are 
not only applicable to this particular case, but 
have a much wider bearing, and may be said 
to offer a new aspect of the problem of (< the 
theory of influences,” which has become the 
standard of a new school of art critics. Not 
content with having produced convincing 
facts and internal evidence prejudicial to 
that theory, the author goes on to discuss the 
problem from the psychological point of view; 
and the arguments brought forward by him to 
support his dissenting views are a most 
delightful piece of satirical writing. The 
same chapter has an additional interest on 
account of its containing an antidote against 
the over-estimation of Rubens, whom some 
now describe as ranking with the very greatest 
masters in every department of painting. 

The chapter devoted to Murillo at Madrid 
comprises within the limits of a few pages a 
thorough analysis of the tendencies and the 
special charms of that heterogeneous painter. 
The vivid colours with which the personal 
intercourse between these two greatest Spanish 
painters is described impresses one as a truly 
dramatic picture, such as very few art his¬ 
torians are capable of composing. 

The chapters treating of the two visits of 
Velazquez to Italy offer the biographer an 
opportunity of reviewing Italian art and 
artists of the time. I need hardly say that he 
justifies here the expectations with which 
readers of his standard work on Winkelmann 
will turn to these pages No art critic has 
as yet given us a batter and more eloquent 
essay on the art of Ribera and of Bernini. 
The reader at once takes a lively interest in 
these two highly gifted artists, whose works 
find but scanty recognition at the present time, 
for no other reason but for their not suiting 
the prevailing taste. 


I must not omit to draw attention also to 
the rare faculty which the author appears to 
possess in describing painted portraits. His 
pen seems to rival here the brush of the 
painter. In these descriptions he always lays 
under contribution some pungent biographical 
facts, elicited from private correspondence, 
across which he has come in his indefatigable 
researches among archives. The interest in 
the pictures is thus coupled with that in the 
persons represented, and so the book becomes 
on indispensable guide to the student desirous 
of giving to the art of Velazquez the full 
admiration which it deserves. 

The large number of genuine works by the 
artist in England will render the translation of 
the book especially welcome to the English 
public. The translation from the original 
German by Prof. Keane is, so far as I con 
judge, a highly recommendable work. The 
difficulties must have been exceptional, con¬ 
sidering the peculiar style of the author, which, 
in its richness, seldomallows aliteral rendering. 
The abridgments may have appeared desirable 
in order to render the book more acceptable 
to the English public, and they may secure 
for it a wider circulation; but I believe that 
those who have carefully studied the two 
German volumes will hardly be prepared to 
part with any of their contents as irrelevant 
or as matter of secondary interest. 

Jean Paul Ricutkr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND “ THE FARMER’S BOY.” 

Highgate: Nov. 19,1889. 

It was like a dream of olden days returning 
to find Mr. Ernest Radford again mildly rebuk¬ 
ing me for a supposed error in my Life of 
Bewick. 

Almost seven years ago Mr. Radford wrote a 
letter to the Academy stating he believed there 
was some confusion in that volume respecting 
relief and intaglio engraving. Bat, as Mr. 
Radford confessed he had not then seen my 
book, his criticism was of little real value, 
although it was ably written and with his 
accustomed sprightliness, 

I responded in the Academy of January 27, 
1883; and as Mr. Radford has not since said any 
more publicly on the subject, I am free to 
presume, from his letter in the Academy of 
November 16, that for the past six years he 
has been diligently studying to reply. After 
all these years it is gratifying to find that Mr. 
Radford has only to complain of a trifling 
omission in my book, respecting a out in a 
work which, we both agree, Bewick did not 
illustrate. 

Mr. Radford states that only the frontispieoe 
of The Farmer’s Boy is signed “ Nesbit ”; while 
I have led my readers to believe that at least 
one other block was cut by this engraver. I 
am too much occupied at present with another 
work to enquire which is correct; but I am 
quite willing to allow that I may have been 
mistaken. 

With respect to the question of the engraver 
of these cuts in Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, I 
think it is just possible that the book owned 
by Mr. Radford is one of A. Anderson’s 
American publications (see The L'fe of Bewick, 
p. 179), many of which were published at the 
beginning of the century. Perhaps Mr. Radford 
will give the name of the publishers of his 
copy, and describe the frontispieoe. 

Mr. Radford has evidently still something 
to learn, if he has not yet grasped the 
meaning of engraving on wood with “the 
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white line.” He is apparently unaware that 
Thomas Bewick was the inventor ot the “ white 
line” method of engraving, thereby earning 
his title of the father of modern wood-engrav¬ 
ing. In 1^379, Mr. W. J. Linton, the chief 
living authority on artistic wood-engraving, 
whom also I am proud to call my friend, 
published Some Practical Hints on Wood-Engrav¬ 
ing for the Instruction of “ Reviewers" and the 
Public (Boston, U.8.A.). This was specially 
written for critics who do not know what 
“ the white line ” is; and to the exposi¬ 
tion of this “ white line ” an important 
chapter in the book is devoted. In 1884, also, 
Mr. Linton published a larger work, entitled 
Wood-Engraving ; a Manual of Instruction. 
(London: Bell.) In this book, which seems 
particularly well adapted to Mr. Kadford’s 
needs, the following words conclude the 
chapter on “ Cutting and Engraving ” : 

“ ‘Black-line,’which iscalled fatsimiU, is mechani¬ 
cal work, though it may be better done by an 
artist than by the mechanio. ‘ White-line,’' which 
ia drawing with the graver—' white-line ’ alone is 
Art.” 

David Croal Thomson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mb. Frederick Shields has finished the 
large picture upon which he has been engaged 
for some months past. It is in the shape of a 
lunette, and the figures are life-sized. The 
subjeot is ‘‘Christ and the two Maries after 
the Besurrection ” ; and it is treated with rare 
imagination and beauty of design and colour¬ 
ing. This is the first large picture which Mr. 
Shields has painted, indeed the first of any size 
for a long time past; as he has been engaged 
for years upon his designs for stained glass and 
mosaics for the Duke of Westminster (Eaton 
Hall), and others. The present work is of the 
nature of a fresco, being painted in the 
Oambier-Parry method. It is now at the 
'..atotype Company’s for the purpose of repro¬ 
duction, and about a fortuight hence will be 
on view for a short time at the artist’s studio 
in St. John’s Wood, before going to its de¬ 
stination—the crypt of St. Barnabas in 
Pimlico. 

The forthcoming number of the Magazine of 
Art will contain a paper by Mr. J. E. Hodgson 
on “ The Nativity of our Lord as depicted in 
the National Gallery,” illustrated with 
engravings from the “ Nativity ” by 
Rembrandt and by Bottioelli, and from the 
* * Adoration ” by Fra Angelico. 

The following exhibitions will open next 
week(1) The annual winter exhibition of the 
Boyal Society of British Artists, in Snffolk- 
atreet; (2) a series of pictures of Egypt painted 
by Mr. Frederick Goodall during the past 
thirty years, and lent by various private owners, 
at Messrs. Graves galleries, in Poll Mall; (3) a 
series of pictures by Mr. David Farquharson, 
entitled ‘ ‘ Rivers of Scotland,” at Messrs. 
Arthur Tooth & Sons’ galleries, in the Hay- 
market; (4) a miscellaneous collection, 
including drawings and paintings by M. 
Eugene Verboeckhoven, pastels and oils by 
Mr. Henry Campotosto and Miss Campotosto, 
and paintings and drawings by Mr. 0. W. 
Wyllie, Mr. W. Biscombo Gardner, &o., at the 
Boyal Arcade Gallery, Old Bond-street; and 
(5) a number of pictures painted by ladies, in 
competition for prizes offered by Mr. B. N. 
Matthewson, at the Lady Guide Association, 
Cockspur-street. 

A Kindergarten Drawing Book. By T. E. 
Booper. Part II.—Curved Lines. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) The designs in this little book 
are simple and well arranged. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mr. Henschel gave the first of his new 
series of London Symphony Concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, on Thursday evening. November 
14. The programme, in whioh four works 
were presented in chronological order, was 
excellent First of all came a Suite for orchestra 
ia D by Bach, the founder of modem instru¬ 
mental music. There is both science and soul 
in the pathetic theme, or rather combination of 
themes, in the second movement, while the 
merry dance tones which follow are fresh as 
when written. This was followed by a Haydn 
Symphony in G, one of the best works of the 
master who foreshadowed Beethoven. Not 
even in his London Symphonies has Haydn 
shown greater charm of melody, more pleasing 
contrasts, or finer touches of tumour. There 
are passages in Beethoven which lead us to 
believe that this work most have been one of 
his favourites. Beethoven himself was 
represented, but only by his “ Egiuont ” Over¬ 
ture. Last of all came Brahms’ Symphony in 
C minor. The programme thus formed, as it 
were, an epitome of the history of musical art 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The performances were all good, the Haydn 
Symphony being particularly well rendered. 
The audience was most enthusiastic. 

Mendelssohn’s Oratorio “ St. Paul ” was 
performed at the Crystal Palace last Saturday 
afternoon, where it had not been given for 
seventeen years. It is difficult to understand 
why a work containing some of the composer's 
finest music should be so seldom heard, for even 
at Festivals it is all but neglected. It drew an 
immense audience to the Palace, so perhaps 
Mr. Manns will soon perform it again. In the 
programme-book an interesting account was 
given of certain numbers written for the 
work, but afterwards rejected by the composer 
or replaced by others. A song for soprano in 
F minor, “ Thou who hast doomed," is men¬ 
tioned. A song ” intended for St. Paul,” to 
similar words, is to be found in the Breitkopf 
Bartel edition of Mendelssohn's Works (Series 
14 B), but it is in F major. The Palace choir 
sang well, but the vigorous basses often over¬ 
powered the other voioes. The principal voca¬ 
lists were Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Messrs. Lloyd and Brereton. The last 
named was not in good voice, and even Mr. 
Lloyd was not at his best. 

Indiscriminate enthusiasm often leads to 
undue neglect. The sucoess of "Calvary” at 
Norwich was one of the triumphs of Spohr’s 
1 life, yet after' its production it was put aside 
for many years. It was revived by Dr. Mac¬ 
kenzie and Mr. Prout in 1887. For the opening 
concert this season of the Hackney Choral Asso¬ 
ciation, on Monday, November 18, Mr. Prout 
selected Spohr’s " Fall of Babylon,” the second 
Oratorio which the composer wrote for Norwioh. 
It was given in London in 1847 under Spohr’s 
direction, and subsequently shared the fate of 
the earlier work, lc is difficult in these days 
to do j ustioe to Spohr. His formality offends us, 
and we grow weary of his mannerisms; but in 
the “ Fall of Babylon ” many a page proclaims 
the hand of a master. The doom pronounoed 
by Daniel on Belshazzar is Bet to music remark¬ 
able for its simplicity yet dramatio effect; and 
some of the solos, notably the one for bass— 
“ O what is man ! ”—are of great interest. But 
in the choruses the composer has put forth his 
whole strength. In beauty, skill, and imagina¬ 
tion, some of them are almost as interesting 
and exciting as those of "St. Paul” or 
" Elijah." We cannot go into detail, and will 
therefore only mention the chorus of Jews in 
the second part—“ Lord, Thine arm hath been 


uplifted ”—as one of the grandest One marked 
feature of the work is the orchestration, whioh 
is clear and vivid; and the colouring especially 
shows dramatic instinct. Another feature is 
the gradual increase of interest in the music; 
the second part of the Oratorio is more power¬ 
ful than the first How few composers are able 
to avoid anti-climax! Even Mendelssohn in 
one of his Oratorios gives us the best first The 
performance of Spohr’s work was, on the 
whole, excellent Mr. Prout’s choir sang 
splendidly. The principal soloists were Mdme. 
Isabel George, Miss R. Dafforne, and Messrs. 
Piercy, Black, and Pope, who all acquitted 
themselves well. The gentlemen may specially 
be praised for the manner in which they entertd 
into the spirit of their parts. 

J. 8. Shedlock, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Albums of German Song. No. 4. Johannes 
Brahms. (Novello.) A composer can be great 
in small things. In the humble form of the 
Lied, Schubert and Schumann showed all their 
depth of feelmg, and displayed to the full their 
vividness of imagination. Their contributions 
to this department of musical literature are not 
yet sufficiently known; and the same can be 
said with regard to Brahms, who oomes next to 
them. Any attempt to place his songs before 
the notice of the public is therefore welcome. 
This Album contains the complete set—ops, 7 
and 19, and some of op. 14, also six of the 
Magelone Romances (op. 33). The difficulty 
of the pianoforte accompaniments in some of 
Brahms’ Lieder places them beyond the reach 
of many players; but, with the exception of the 
last named, there is nothing in this volume to 
1 frighten ordinary pianists. The Magelone 
Romances will well repay careful study, for in 
them the composer’s genius shines at its 
brightest. The German poems have been well 
translated by the late Dr. Hueffer. 

AusgewiihUe Lieder. By J. Brahma Vols. L and 
II. (Berlin: Simrock.) After what we have just 
said respecting the composer, it will only be 
necessary briefly to desoribe the oontenta of 
these two volumes. The first contains “ Liebe*- 
treu No. 1 of op. 3, the first set of songs 
published by Brahms. The other Lieder are 
selected from his ripest period: the earliest is 
from op. 48, the latest from op. 97. They are 
all of the highest interest, and of great variety. 
The melodies remind one at times, by their 
sweet simplicity, of Schubert, and the harmonies, 
by their texture, of Schumann; but through ill 
the individuality of Brahms makes itself felt 
The simple and quaint Vo'kslieder, "Vergeb- 
lichea Staadohen," " Der Gang zum Iiebchen,” 
and “ Sommerabend,” are little gems. The 
words are given in the original German, with 
English versions by Mrs. Maofarren and Mrs. 
Morgan, and French words by M. Victor 
Wilder. 

Liebeslieder. By Anton Dvordk. (Op. 83.) 
This is a set of eight songs, and, as the opus 
number shows, one of the Hungarian master’s 
latest productions. In form they are concise, 
and in workmanship most finished. The 
melodies are unpretentious, and most have a 
popular character; but the aooompanimentsare 
full of expression and charm. The words of all 
the songs tell not of the joys of love, but of the 
sorrows whioh it kindles; hence the musio is of 
a melanoholy cast. The composer has written 
many lovely songs, but we have little hesitation 
in ranking these among his best. The original 
Hungarian poems, by G. Pfleger-Moravski, are 
given, with English text by Mrs. J. P. Morgan, 
of New York, and German version by 0. 
Malybrok-Stieler. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life and Letters of Mary WoUstoneeraft 
Shelley. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. In 2 
vols. (Bentley.) 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this 
biography is intensely interesting. That it 
could hardly have failed to be, even had Mrs. 
Julian Marshall displayed but little of the 
skill in arrangement, and the happy facility 
in literary workmanship, so conspicuous in 
these volumes; for out of the materials at 
her command the most incompetent editor 
would have found it impossible to make a dull 
record. Attractive, however, it cannot be 
called. For the interest, intense as it is, is 
from first to last unrelievedly painful; and 
the picture is one of sombre gloom only 
broken by lurid lights which serve to render 
the darkness more impressive. The central 
figure is certainly one of winning beauty; 
but it is always seen either in deep shadow or 
in the fitful illumination of these ghastly 
gleams, and Mary Shelley is encircled by a 
“ rabble rout,” who seem more like shapes in 
some phantasmagoria of nightmare than like 
men and women of the every-day waking 
world. There is a little passage in a letter 
from Shelley to his wife (vol. 1, p. 302), 
which is worth quotation because the situation 
it fcalmly describes, as if it were quite a 
matter of couwe, is so curiously and accurately 
representative of a hundred other situations 
which dramatically disclose themselves as the 
narrative proceeds. Shelley is staying with 
Byron at Ravenna in the year 1821, and he 
writes: 

“ Lord Byron has here splendid apartments in 
the house of his mistress’s husband, who is one 
of the richest men in Italy. Here are two 
monkeys, five cats, eight dogs, and ten horses, 
all of whom (except the horses) walk about the 
house like the masters of it. Tita, the Venetian, 
is here, and operates as my valet; a fine 
fellow, with a prodigious black beard, and who 
has stabbed two or three people, and is one of 
the most good-natured fellows I ever saw.” 

Living as the guest of one’s mistress’s 
husband, in a badly kept menagerie, attended 
upon by an amiable murderer—surely never 
had human being a more grotesquely repellent 
environment; but by the time we reach this 
particular record, the book has laid its intoxi¬ 
cating spell upon us and we do not feel it to be 
strange. Everybody, or nearly everybody, is 
somebody’s mistress or somebody’s paramour, 
and nobody has any objection. The entire 
picture is of a wild beast show resembling 
that of which Circe was some time proprie¬ 
tress ; and as for poor Tita, who stabbed people 
in the playful effervescence of his good nature, 
he is a quite ordinary specimen, whom visitors 
intent on the real attractions of the exhibi¬ 


tion—the Byron, the Shelley, the Godwin, the 
Clare Clairmont, and the Jane Williams—will 
pass by with very languid interest. I believe 
that by many persons of light and leading 
lack of reverential enthusiasm for Shelley and 
his circle is regarded as the one unmistake- 
able symptom of those fatal diseases—respect¬ 
ability and Philistinism. The ideals of 
Gower Street and Gath have never been mine; 
but a few days spent in the companionship of 
the men and women who revolved round Mary 
Shelley and her husband almost suffice to 
inspire one with a passion for respectability— 
to send one out on a pilgrimage to burn in¬ 
cense at the shrine of Bagon. 

To a certain extent, of course, this memoir 
has been overlapped by previous works—by 
the Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Leigh Hunt, the Reminiscences of Trelawny, 
the Life of Godwin by Mr. Eegan Paul, and 
the various biographies of Byron and Shelley, 
notably by the exhaustive and final memoir 
of the latter poet which we owe to the in¬ 
dustry, discriminating sympathy, and finely 
tempered enthusiasm of Prof. Bowden. This 
inevitable overlapping is, however, a matter 
of no real consequence. It is almost entirely 
confined to the first volume; for the detailed 
history of Mary Shelley’s widowed life, to 
which the second volume is devoted, can only 
be described as a distinct addition to our 
knowledge, and the objection that this letter 
or that fact does not now appear in print for 
the first time has no weight when urged 
against the general accuracy of the descrip¬ 
tion. And even in the first volume, the story 
of which is identical with the story told again 
and again by Shelley’s biographers, a certain 
realisable freshness is given both by the 
assumption of a new standpoint—from which 
Mary, rather than 8helley, is the central figure 
in tiie picture—and by fresh material which 
occasionally supplies us with new facts, 
but more often groups familiar facts in new 
relations, so changing and, it may be verify¬ 
ing, the scheme of light and shade. To give 
the details of the reader’s gains in this respect 
would be to occupy more than the space 
which I can reasonably expect to have allotted 
to me, and I will therefore confine myself to 
one illustration. If completeness of state¬ 
ment concerning any matter relative to the 
Shelleys is to be found anywhere, it is certain 
to be found in Prof. Bowden’s pages; and yet 
I incline to think that most readers of the 
seventh chapter in Mrs. Marshall’s first 
volume will feel that he has, doubtless un¬ 
wittingly, minimised both the real torture 
suffered by Mary Godwin, during the early 
years of her union with Shelley, from the 
presence and conduct of Jane Clairmont, and 
the sweet heroism with which that torture 
was endured. At a later period of the record, 
Prof. Bowden, speaking of the strained relations 
between Mary and Jane Clairmont—or Clare 
as she then chose to be called—writes: “ Mis¬ 
understandings among them grew frequent, 
with little, perhaps, that deserved blame on 
either side.” And this sentence is an example 
of the general tone of the narrative, which 
leaves behind it the impression that the diffi¬ 
culties and unhappinesses which rose out of 
Clare’s presence in the house as a constant 
third were the result solely of those differ¬ 
ences of temperament which will prevent the 
dose intercourse even of estimable and 


mutually considerate people from being al¬ 
ways harmonious. Even if this were so, 
neither Clare nor Shelley—especially Shelley, 
who had had painful experience of another 
“ third ” in the person of Eliza 'Westbrook— 
can be considered guiltless of the selfishness 
of maintaining an arrangement which was 
dearly inimical to the happiness of Mary, 
whose right to a voioe in the personnel of the 
household was surely equal to Shelley’s. No 
one, however, who reads Mrs. Marshall’s 
record, supported as it is by fuller entries 
than have yet been published from Mary’s 
journal, can doubt that she had causes for 
misery much more substantial and palpable 
than those indicated above. Extravagance in 
the. expression of emotion is always to be 
avoided; but it really makes one’s blood boil 
to read of poor Mary—then in a condition 
which makes the largest demand upon the 
sweet observances of love—lying every night 
in .her lonely bedroom listening to the hum of 
voioes from downstairs, where the other two, 
absorbed in each other, in divine philosophy, 
and in heaven knows what besides, talk and 
talk and talk, until somewhere in the ohill of 
the small hours she is summoned from her bed 
to soothe the hysteria into which Shelley’s 
oreepy conversation has thrown his too sus¬ 
ceptible companion, and, as the divine poet 
so beautifully puts it, “ console her with her 
all-powerful benevolence.” All-powerful in¬ 
deed, and surely all enduring as well! 

I must not linger here, but I cannot forbear 
to reproduce a few extracts from Mary’s 
journal. One or two of them have been 
published before, but to be fully understood 
they must be read consecutively. The poor 
little seven months’ baby (its premature 
appearance is only too explicable) was bom 
on February 22, 1815. 

“ March 6. —Find my baby dead. Send fcSc- 
Hogg. [Where is Shelley P] March 7.—Shelley 
and Olara go after breakfast to town. Hogg 
stays all day with us; talk with him. . . . 
Not in good spirits. Hogg goes at 11. A fuss. 
To bed at 3. March 11.—VeryunwelL . . . 
Talk about Clara’s going away; nothing 
settled; I fear it is hopeless. She will not go 
to Skinner Street [Godwin’s residence]; then 
our house is the only remaining plaoe, I see 
plainly. What is to be doneP March 13.— 
Shelley and Clara go to town. Stay at home; 
fret, and think of my little dead baby. This 
is foolish, I suppose; yet whenever I am left 
alone to my own thoughts, and do not read to 
divert them, they always come back to the same 
point—that I was a mother and am so no 
longer. March 14.—Shelley and I go upstairs 
and talk of Clara’s going; the prospect appears 
to me more dismal than ever; not the least 
hope. This is, indeed, hard to bear. May 12. 
—Shelley and his friend have a last conversa¬ 
tion. May 13.—Clara goes; Shelley walks 
with her. ... I begin a new journal with 
our regeneration.” 

The regeneration was the voluntary departure 
of Clare—or Clara, as she is here called— 
for Lynton; and, though in the future she 
was destined to prove herself a still more 
rankling thorn in the flesh, or rather in the 
spirit, of poor Mary, these later occurrences 
must remain unnoticed. It must suffice to 
repeat that the new light cast by Mrs. Mar¬ 
shall on the mutual relations of Mary. Shelley, 
and Clare, is in itself sufficient to oonfer upon 
her first volume the charm and interest of 
freshness. 
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It is, however, in the second volume that 


we find the material which mainly serves to 
provide the entire work with a recognisable 
ration d'etre. While Shelley lived, Mary’s 
individuality could not fail to be largely in 
abeyance. Mrs. Marshall shrewdly remarks 
that 

“two original geniuses can rarely develop 
sideby side, certainly not in marriage, least of 
all in a happy marriage. Two minds may, 
indeed, work consentaneously, but one, how¬ 
ever unconsciously, will take the lead; should 
the other preserve its complete independence, 
angles must of necessity develop, and the first 
fitness of things disappear. And in a marriage 
of enthusiastic devotion and mutual admira¬ 
tion the yonnger or the weaker mind, how¬ 
ever candid, will shirk or stop short of con¬ 
clusions which, it instinotively feels, may lead 
to collision. On the other hand, strong and 
pronoupced views or peculiarities on the part 
of one may tend to elicit their exact opposite 
on the part of the other, both results being 
equally remote from any real independence of 
tnonght. However it may be, either in 
marriage or in any intellectual partnership, it 
is a general truth that from the moment one 
mind is penetrated by the influence of another, 
its own native power over other minds has 
gone, and for ever” (vol. ii., pp. 316-7.) 

Perhaps “for ever” is a somewhat un¬ 
guarded phrase; but the general thought of 
this passage may be accepted as indubitably 
sound, the penultimate sentence being speci¬ 
ally noteworthy for its justness of thought 
and transparency of expression. It may, 
nevertheless, be doubted whether Mary 
Shelley had at any time the strong intellec¬ 
tual individuality which is, by implication, 
attributed to her here. At any rate, we may 
say with seme degree of assurance that no 
evidence of its existence is forthcoming. 
Such an individuality must have its moments 
of at least incipient revolt from the ascend¬ 
ancy which, in the main, it welcomes; and no 
record of one such moment is to be found in 
this biography. Mary Shelley’s published 
works certainly do not lead us to the con¬ 
clusion which Mrs. Marshall hints at but does 
not explicitly avow. With one notable 
exception her books have been forgotten by 
the world, and even her biographer does not 
plead that the forgetfulness is an injustice 
Jfrankenstein is certainly an extraordinary 
performance; for even those who may urge— 
not perhaps without reason—that its inven 
tion is in exoesa of its imagination must needs 
regard that invention as of very rare and im 
pressive quality. But the account of its incep 
tion (vol. i.,pp. 139-143), which is remarkably 
interesting, though far too lengthy to quote, 
proves conclusively that the book was an 
outoome of intense and abnormal cerebral 
excitement, and that it must therefore be 
regarded as a unique tour ie force rather than 
as a really representative work. As a matter 
of fact, Mary was much more truly a realisation 
of the winning old-fashioned ideal of “ woman¬ 
liness ” than a specimen of the modern “ strong- 
minded ” or “independent” genus. She 
breathed in the heated revolutionary atmo¬ 
sphere by which she was surrounded, but it 
was not her native air; and one cannot help 
feeling that when Shelley’s death released 
her from the obligation of militant non-con¬ 
formity, the calm of the new life waB—in 
spite of its blank joylessness—not unwelcome. 
Certainly she shrank, with an unmistakeable 


shrinking, from entering upon or aiding any 
line of action which tended to revivify the 
past. Trelawny was very anxious to write 
Shelley’s Life, and begged Mary to lend her 
co-operation. Her reply is very character¬ 
istic of the woman who is revealed in these 
pages: 

Tou may guess, my dear friend, that I have 
often thought, often done more than think, on 
the subject. There is nothing I shrink from 
more fearfully than publicity. I have too much 
of it, and what is worse, 1 am foroed by my 
hard situation to meet it in a thousand ways. 
Could you write my husband’s Life without 
naming me, it would be something; bnt even 
then I should be terrified at the rousing the 
slumbering voice of the public; eaoh critique, 
each mention of your work might drag me 
forward. . . . Tou know me, or you do not— 
in whioh oase I will tell you what I am—a silly 
goose, who, far from wishing to stand forward 
to assert myself in any way, now that I am 
alone in the world, have but the time to wrap 
night and the obscurity of insignificance around 
me. This is weakness, but I cannot help it; 
to be in print, the subject of men’s observa¬ 
tions, of the bitter hard world’s commentaries, 
to be attaoked or defended, this ill becomes one 
Who knows how little she possesses worthy to 
attract attention, and whose chief merit—if it 
be one—is a love of that privacy which no 
woman can emerge from without regret” 
(vol. ii., p. 193) 

There is enough of healthy commonplace woman¬ 
liness in thjs to suggest to the reader of these 
volumes—not by any means for the first time 
—that Mary was in the Shelley circle, rather 
than naturally of it; that she was attracted 
to Shelley and his world simply by a supreme 
passion of the heart which sufficed to sub¬ 
jugate her nature bat not to transform it. 
Trelawny, with his gusty temperament, was 
for a time very angry at Mary’s refusal; more 
angry than he seems to have been at another 
refusal which came later on. The portion of 
his letter to which Mary Shelley here replies 
is omitted, so it is difficult to say whether the 
proposal refered to were made with much 
seriousness or eagerness. Probably not. 

“ My name will never be Trelawny. I am not 
so young as I was when you first knew me, but 
I am as proud. I must have the entire affection, 


devotion, and, above all, the solicitous protec 
tion of one who would win me. Tou belong to 
'womankind in general, and Mary Shelley will 
never be yours ” (vol. ii., p. 225). 

Not only of Trelawny, but of all the mas 
culine characters who figure prominently in 
these pages—with the solitary exception of 
the cold-blooded Godwin—it may be said thv 
they belonged “to womankind in general.” 
When we get away from Mary Shelley and 
poor Panny Godwin—the one other attractive 
and wholesome person in the book—we are in 
sorry company. People are always engaged 
in the pursuance of “light loves in the 
portal” or else in borrowing money, and fre¬ 
quently both occupations are carritd on at the 
same time. Godwin, as all the world knows, 
persistently sponged upon Shelley, even at 
time when he professed to believe that Shelley 
had outraged his feelings and common morality 
by seducing his daughter; but the philosophi¬ 
cal Tartuffe saved his self-respect by insisting 
that his own name should not appear on 
Shelley’s cheques. Shelley himself, with 
that curious lack of the most ordinary human 
instincts which so pre-eminently distinguished 


him, borrowed money from Harriet for the 
support of himself and Mary—Mary and Clare 
waiting outside the house iu a cab while the 
extraordinary negotiation is in progress. Even 
the affair with Emilia Yiviani, that tran¬ 
scendental amour which gave birth to the 
rainbow splendours of the “ Epipsyohidion,” 
terminated in the usual utterly prosaic pounds- 
shillings-and-pence manner. “ Before their 
acquaintance ended,” writes Mrs. Marshall, 

“ she was turning it to practical account, after 
the fashion of most of Shelley’s friends, by 
begging for and obtaining considerable sums 
money.” Everywhere the atmosphere of 
vulgar sordidness is positively stifling. 

In literary history, the delicate question of 
precedence in the hierarchy of moral deformity 
is difficult to settle; and it is, indeed, impos¬ 
sible to say, without hesitation, whether the 
higher place should be assigned to Godwin, 
the unspeakably mean and selfish prig, or to 
Byron, the unspeakably mean and selfish 
profligate. Their claims being so perplexingly 
equal, it is, perhaps, the wisest course to 
bracket them first. In Mrs. Marshall’s 
volumes these distinguished persons appear 
many times with their masks off; and, to do 
justice to the great poet, his mask was not 
often on. The great philosopher was more 
careful; but really his domino was so dia¬ 
phanous that it hardly served as a disguise. 
Mr. Phil Robinson, in his amusing book, The 
Poete’ Beasts, remarks of the tiger, that 

there is no ambiguity about anything he does. 
All his character is on the surface. ‘ I am,’ he 
says, ‘a thorough-going, down-right wild 
beast, and if you don’t like me you must lump 
me; but in the meanwhile yon had better get 
out of my way.’ ” 

The quotation may seem beneath the dignity 
of the subject, but it is so appropriate that I 
cannot resist it. Byron and Godwin had, like 
the tiger, characters quite devoid of ambiguity, 
and the counsel to keep out of their way 
might always be regarded as a counsel of 
safety. Indeed, in a lesser degree it applies 
equally to Mrs. Godwin, Clare Clairmont, Mrs. 
Williams, and Jefferson Hogg, who must have 
been not merely “ gey ill to live with,” but 
“gey ill” to have anything to do with. They 
are less impressively repulsive than Byron and 
Godwin, because they are less impressive in 
every way; but after their kind they were 
fairly successful in making the world uu- 
pleasanter for their having lived in it. It is 
Mary Shelley who keeps the book sweet, and 
happily she is the most prominent figure, 
especially on the canvass stretched for the 
second volume. She was “ a noble woman, 
nobly planned ”; and a memorial of such a 
one is always a thing to be welcomed and 
valued. 

In speaking of the themes of the book, I 
have somewhat neglected the work of its 
writer; and I can now only say briefly but 
emphatically that Mrs. Marshall has produced 
one of the best of recent literary biographies- 
The book is well written and well arranged; 
it treats of many difficult subjects with ®®* 
failing good temper and gool taste; and it 
is characterised by such prevailing carefulness 
that the presence of two unfortunate slips 
is somewhat surprising. Mrs. Marshall attri¬ 
butes to Steme the well-known saying of 
Steele concerning a noble lady, that “ to love 
[ her was a liberal education ’’; and Trelawny 
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is credited with some not less well-known 
words of Shakspere which he uses in one of 
his letters—“ Can snch things be, and over¬ 
come us like a summer cloud, without our 
special wonder ? ” 

Jakes Ashcbofi Noble. 


“ Mek of Acnox .”—Lord Strafford. By 
BE. D. Traill. (Macmillan.) 

If it were possible to produce a satisfactory 
biography of a statesman without more know¬ 
ledge of the history of the times in which he 
lived than Mr. Traill possesses, this life of 
Strafford would have served to fill up a gap in 
our literature. The author has sympathy with 
his hero, not too indiscriminating to be just, 
and an intuitive perception of the relative im¬ 
portance of facts, which makes his picture true 
to the life wherever he has the whole of access¬ 
ible materials before him. Hence his acoount of 
Wentworth’s career as President of the North 
and as Lord Deputy of Ireland is in the main 
admirable, because he has studied carefully, 
and to a good purpose, Tho Strafford Lettors, 
and because those letters to a great extent 
eluoidate themselves. Even here, however, 
the limitations of bis knowledge are occasion¬ 
ally perceptible, as, for instance, where 
(p. 118) he argues at considerable length that 
the king’s title to Connaught would have 
been held by a lawyer of the present day to 
be good. He omits to remark that, after 
all, the real point at issue was not what 
was the law of the English government of 
Ireland, but whether English or Irish law 
was to be preferred. It was only by Irish 
custom that the Clanricardes held any land 
in Connaught; and it was at all events attack¬ 
ing long-settled rights when Wentworth 
ousted ti>e descendant of Sir William de 
Burgo, who had taken Cal way by Irish custom 
in tiie fourteenth century, in order to set up 
the king as heir of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
who had claimed it in right of an heiress 
entirely against the principles of Irish law. 
It is, of course, true that Wentworth’s pro¬ 
ceedings were conducted on tho lines of the 
Elizabethan lawyers before him; but it is 
certainly not satisfactory to find the question 
treated by Mr. Traill without reference to 
those considerations which were in reality at 
the bottom of the whole problem. 

When Mr. Traill steps upon ground less 
completely covered by Strafford’s own corre 
spondence, he is frequently at fault. His 
narrative of the last year of the life of his 
hero constantly needs correction—as, for in¬ 
stance, where he ignores the understanding 
between the leaders of the Commons and the 
Soots as the cause of the dissolution of the 
Short Parliament, or omits to account for the 
suddenness of Strafford’s impeachment. In¬ 
deed, it may be gathered from these pages 
that while Mr. Traill is perfectly familiar with 
Xnowler’s collection, he has not heard cf 
those letters of Strafford which were pub¬ 
lished by Whitaker. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Traill’s grasp on the personal character of 
Charles’s only statesman saves him even here 
from biographical error, and it is rather to 
the early part of the book that the attention 
of the critic needs to be drawn. 

In dealing with the old question of Went 
worth’s change of sides, Mr. Traill at least 


treats us to a new and startling solution. 
He holds that Wentworth had been “from 
the first an adherent of those absolute prin- 

r s of government of which he became 
wards so fearless and formidable a 
champion ”; and that he had deliberately 
adopted in appearance the views of a party to 
which he was in principle opposed “for the 
purpose of convincing Buckingham that it 
was better to adopt him for a mend than an 
enemy ” (p. 87). Strange to say, he not only 
vindicates Wentworth’s supposed conduct as 
similar to that of certain modern politicians, 
but as being “ not the least creditable of the 
accounts of bis conduct in 1628.’’ Mr. Traill 
tells us that he has arrived at this conclusion 
“ by a simple process of exhaustion,’’ that is 
to say, by setting forth three theories not one 
of which, as I quite agree with Mr. Traill, 
will hold water, and then by arguing that his 
own fourth theory must necessarily be true. 
If there be a fifth theory—and I, for one, 
believe that there is—Mr. Traill’s whole 
argument has broken down. 

Mr. Tradl, in fact, is not sufficiently versed 
in historical details to speak with authority on 
such a question. He tells us, for instance, 
that 

from the 7th to the 26th [of June] when the 
prorogation took place—the eventful weeks of 
the debates on the Tonnage and Poundage Bill 
and the Bemonstrances — Wentworth’s name 
virtually, if not actually, disappears from the 
debates of the House ” (p. 39); 

and from this he draws the conclusion that it 
is at least probable that overtures from the 
oourt had already reached Wentworth. How 
does Mr. Traill know that Wentworth did not 
speak on the Tonnage and Poundage Bill? 
Wentworth may have spoken on that subject 
withopt anything being now known of the 
matter, as it so happens that no report of the 
debate upon it is in existence. It would 
be easy to multiply instances in which Mr. 
Traill is inaccurate in details, as when he 
startles us by stating that Charles I. was 
tried by “ the High Commission ’’ (p. 188), 
or condemns, apparently without knowing 
what his words imply, the attitude of Charles’s 
first House of Commons towards the king by 
tolling us that money had been voted in 1624 
“ for the war with Spain in the Palatinate’’— 
an assertion which is the exact opposite of the 
troth. 

It would be pedantic to find fault 
with Mr. Traill merely for his mistakes on 
details. It is because those mistakes appear 
to me to indicate a far-reaching source of 
error that I join issue with him. He appears 
to me to be a citizen of the nineteenth, 
and not of the seventeenth, century. He 
has never breathed the intellectual air or 
imbibed the ideas of Wentworth’s generation. 
He has got firmly into his head that Went¬ 
worth was fighting against democracy, and 
appears to approve of this because he dis¬ 
likes democracy in modem times. It is, 
therefore, naturally unintelligible to him that 
Wentworth should have honestly taken up with 
democracy except as a blind; and he does not 
see the force of the argument that, if Went¬ 
worth had once stooped to false pretences, he 
would certainly have done so again in some 
other part of his active career. 

The fact is that Wentworth, like men 


so 


dissimilar from himself as were Bacon and 


Cromwell, grew up under the influence of the 
Elizabethan political system. His devotion, 
it may be fairly argued, was not primarily to 
monarchy, but to what the Elizabethans 
called the commonwealth, and what we call 
the state. An eager endeavour that the public 
good might be predominant over private in¬ 
terests is the keynote of his whole career. As 
to the instrument by which this end was to 
be effected he would have little doubt. It, 
was not to the crown resisting an imaginary 
democracy that he looked in his earlier days; 
but to the crown supreme indeed in its own 
sphere, yet taking heed to counsels rendered 
to it by parliament. Whether those counsels 
were to take shape in active opposition de¬ 
pended upon the questions which arose. It 
was an old principle that the king should live 
of his own; that is to say, that his own income 
should cover his ordinary expenditure. If he 
wanted more, he must come to parliament for 
help; and in that case parliament was justified 
in refusing help except on the assurance that 
he would spend the money in what it regarded 
as the public good. Add to this that Went¬ 
worth was himself not a bundle of speculative 
political ideas, but that he was ambitious and 
self-willed, prone, as Becket and Coke had 
been, to magnify his office, and thereby to 
magnify himself, and we have hardly any 
need for Mr. Traill’s notion of a complete 
severance between his real and ostensible 
opinions in the early parliaments of Charles. 
Neither have we any need for that complete 
severance between his oonduot before and after 
1628, which Mr. Traill justly regards as in¬ 
conceivable. 

I, at least, feel no difficulty in imagining 
Wentworth as anxious from his earliest man¬ 
hood to “ serve the king in place,’’ to use an 
Elizabethan expression, though he may have 
been also anxious to refuse supplies in par¬ 
liament to a rash and ill-advised government. 
It is at all events noteworthy, in support of 
this view, that Wentworth never during this 
early stage of his career asked for office other 
than local. If he had become President of the 
Council of the North in January, 1626, 
he would not, so far as he could then foresee, 
have been brought into collision with either 
king or parliament. 

That Wentworth’s opposition was carried 
on in a manner different from that of Eliot 
can hardly be doubted by anyone who has 
deliberately compared their attitude, though 
it is not necessary to deny that Wentworth 
sometimes gave voioe to sentiments which 
would have suited the mouth of Eliot. If this 
be so, there is no reason to trouble ourselves 
overmuoh about his reasons for changing sides. 
In essentials he did not change at all. Before 
and after the summer of 1628 he was for the 
promotion of publio interests. Before that 
date he thought that he oould best fulfil his 
duty by honouring the office of the king, and 
even by serving him in a local government; 
while, as a member of parliament, when he 
happened to be one, he was fired with a desire 
to check the erratic proceedings of the court, 
which rendered all government in the public 
interests impossible. Such an attitude 
required careful balancing, and Went¬ 
worth was not the man to balanoe care¬ 
fully. He flung himself impetuously into the 
part which he had chosen for the time, and 
spoke words which in after times were n 
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forgotten by men of the world like Cottington. 
Later on, the position taken by the Com¬ 
mons on tonnage and poundage, and still 
more on the church question—a considera¬ 
tion which, by the way, Mr. Traill keeps 
too much in the background—indicated a 
fixed resolution to alter file whole balance of 
the constitution in their own favour. Why 
is it unreasonable to suppose that Wentworth 
from thenceforth regarded the interests of the 
commonwealth to be bound up with the 
interests of the king ? What the House of 
Commons wanted was to use their claim to 
refuse tonnage and poundage as a lever to 
force its own ecclesiastical ideas upon the 
church. Wentworth has left nothing on 
record as to his motives for attaching himself 
to Charles; and it may very well be that the 
change, which undoubtedly existed, seemed 
very much less to one to whom Elizabethan 
political ideas were a present reality than it 
does to one who lives at the present day. 

It is unnecessary to deal at length with 
Mr. Traill’s political reasons for admiring 
Strafford. It is quite possible that if Strafford 
had lived at the present day he would have 
been a fervent admirer of the parliamentary 
system, and an assailant, as he was in the 
seventeenth century, of those who attempted to 
wrest to selfish ends the advantages of birth 
and fortune. It was certainly not because 
Clanricarde and Foulis were democratic per¬ 
sonages that he trampled them under foot; 
and it is not a very wild conjecture that, if 
Strafford had been liviog now, he would have 
turned admiringly to any form of government 
capable of backing him in his struggle against 
what are now styled “ interests.” 

Samuel E. Gajldineb. 


A New Pilgrimage, and other Pome. By 


Wilfrid Scawen 
Trench & Co ) 


(Xegan Fan 


When Mr. Blunt’s Lone Sonnets of Proteus 
were published some ten years ago their 
excellence was undoubtedly very much over¬ 
looked ; for, as Lord Lytton intimated during 
the following year in the Nineteenth Century, 
it was not the critics that introduced the poet 
to the public, but the public that had intro¬ 
duced him to the critics. Never, surely, were 
poems of so high an order received so coldly, 
or so silently. There seems, however, to be 
a probability that before another decade has 
elapsed they will have received that recog¬ 
nition which they deserve, for they are 
steadily growing in repute. When compared 
with file love-sonnets of Rossetti (and the 
larger portion of Eossetti’s sonnets are love- 
sonnets), they are found to be distinguished 
in a marked degree by their manifest veri¬ 
similitude. They appear, and possibly are, 
records of what the author has himself 
actually experienced, whereas the “ House of 
Life” sonnets suggest rather the lofty 
imaginings of a dream-dowered poet. But 
the work of both authors alike indicates the 
possession of that virility of thought which 
almost invariably accompanies the gift of a 
clear and far-reaching poetic iniight. 

“Poetry is only bom,” writes Balzac, 
“ after painful journeys into the vast regions 
of Thought”; and one of our best known 
living critics has observed, as regards poetry 
being an inspiration, that “ no man can write 


a line of genuine poetry without having been 
bom again, or, as the true rendering of the 
text says, bom from above." The volume 
before us is, in a measure, an illustration of 
Balzac’s aphorism; but it more clearly and 
fully complies with the requirements of Mr. 
Watts’s theory, which is, in truth, but a 
transfiguration of Plato’s words, “He who, 
having no touch of the Muse’s madness in his 
soul, comes to the door, and thinks he will 
get into the temple by the help of Art—he, I 
say, and his poetry are not admitted.” No 
one will doubt Mr. Blunt’s poetic inspiration, 
and few will question that the author of the 
following sonnet has taken journeys into the 
vast regions of Thought:— 

“ How strangely now I come, a man of sorrow, 
Nor yet such sorrow as youth dreamed of, 
blind— 

But life’s last indigence which dares not borrow 
One garment more of Hope.to cheat life’s wind. 
The mountains which we loved have grown 
unkind, 

Nay, voiceless rather. Neither Bound nor speech 
Is heard among them, nor the thought en¬ 
shrined 

Of any deity man’s tears may reach. 

If I should speak, what echo would there come. 
Of laughters lost, and dead unanswered 
prayers P 

The shadow of each valley is a tomb 
Filled with the dost of manifold despairs. 

* Here we once lived.’ This motto on the door 

Of silence stands, shut fast for evermore.” 

This is a noble sonnet; and it is no small 
praise to add that it deserves to be ranked 
with such compositions as “ To the Bedouin 
Arabs,” “ The Ride of Unbelief,” and “ The 
Sublime,” whioh were included in the author’s 
first volume. 

The poem which gives its title to the 
present volume consists of a series of thirty- 
nine sonnets, of which the one above quoted 
is the twenty-ninth. But let us give two 
other examples which are more especially 
characteristic of the poet’s tone and touch. 
They refer to the city of Paris: — 


" To-day there is no cloud upon thy face, 

Paris, fair city of romanoe and doom ! 

Thy memories do not grieve thee, and no traoe 
Lives of their tears for us who after oome. 


And those who lived to see thee kingdomless. 
Indeed thou art a woman in thy mirths, 

A woman in thy griefs which leave thee young, 
A prudent virgin still, despite the births 
Of these sad prodigies thy bards have sung. 
What to tby whoredoms is a vanished throne P 
A chair where ajfool sat, and he is gone! 

xv. 

“ For thus it is. You flout at kings to-day. 

To-morrow in your pride you shall stoop low 
To a new tyrant who shall oome your way, 

And serve him meekly with mock serious brow, 
While the world laughs. I shall not laugh at 
you. 

Your Bourbon, Bonaparte, or Boulanger 
Are foils to your own part of 1 ingenue ’ 

Which moves me most, the moral of your play. 
You have a mission in the world, to teach 
All pride its level. Poet, prince, and clown, 
Each m your amorous arms has scaled the breach 
Of his own pleasure and the world’s renown. 
Till with a yawn you turn, and from vour bed 
Kick out your hero with his ass’s head.” 

Lines such as these do not require any enco¬ 
miums; but they may serve to make us 
inquire whether we have not ranked too 
highly the feigned utterance of some modem 
1 poets. It will be noticed that Mr. Blunt has 


not chosen the usual arrangement of the 
rhymeB in writing these sonnets; but the form 
in which they are written is by no means new, 
although the author in his preface would 
seem to imply that such is the case. Several 
English poets have used it; and of these we 
would mention Horace Smith as having 
employed it very successfully, and also Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his “ Homeric Unities,” and 
Mr. Lefroy in some of his “Echoes from 
Theocritus.” Ehymes are stubborn things, 
we know, and Mr. Blunt has a way of 
cutting the Gordian knot by employing asso¬ 
nances ; but we do not like weak, incorrect 
rhymes in sonnets, and it is a “ disgrace ” to 
use that word as a rhyme to “ kingdomless.’’ 
The case is somewhat different with poems, 
such as the last in this book, which are 
written throughout in assonance instead of 
rhyme; but even then the effect is not 
pleasiog, and we hope Mr. Blunt will write 
no more poems in assonance. His “ Sed nos 
qui vivimus” is the most unsatisfactory 
composition he has yet produced. Indeed, 
the author’s chief and worst offence is 
that he persists in employing assonanoes, or 
imperfect rhymes, for who, we would ask, 
can refrain from smiliog when he meets in a 
serious poem with the word “ bull ” (surely 
an Irish specimen) made to rhyme with 
“ soul,” “ ashen ” with “ nation,” and 
“ Caen ” with “ men ” ? 

Yet, this defect notwithstanding, there are 
few persona who will not read with mingled 
admiration and delight Mr. Blunt’s fine poem 
entitled “ Sancho Sanchez,” whioh is so life¬ 
like, so rioh in rhythmical movement, pathos, 
and loftiness of character, that I do not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that it will probably be well 
known to the next generation. It is a com¬ 
position whioh would have delighted Long¬ 
fellow, and it is not unlike some of those 
graphic pictures in verse which he so skilfully 
accomplished. Extracts from poems seldom 
do justice to the works from which they are 
taken, but the following verses will serve to 
indicate some of the excellences of “ Sancho 
Sanchez ”:— 

“ Sancho Sanchez lay a-dying in the house of 

For his life cited with the ebbing of the red 
wound in his side. 

And he lay there as they left him when he came 
from the Corrida 

In his gold embroidered jacket and his red 
cloak and his pride. 

“ But at oookcrow in the morning, when the oca- 
Tents of Sevilla 

Suddenly rang aloud to matins, Benches 
wakened with a cry, 

And he called to Mariquita, bade he* summon 
his cuadrilla, 

That they all might stand around him in the 
hour when he should die. 

* * • • • * 

“ And when they stood around him, in their 
stately mantas folded, 

With a solemn grief outawing the brute 
laughter of their eyes, 

You had deemed them in the lamplight to be 
bronzen statues moulded 

Of the powers of Nature yielding a brave man 
in sacrifice. 

“ But the soul of Sanchez quailed not, and he 
laughed in their sad faces, 

Crying loud to Mariquita for the Valdepefiee 
WlD6. . 

‘A fair pig-akin, Caballeros, blushes here W 
your embraoes. 

And I drink to you your fortune, and I f*V 
you drink to mine.’ ” . 

* * a * • • 
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Of ttie other poems in the hook it is only 


ly The story of the trade in Kanakas to work 
necessary to state that the “ Idler’s Calendar ’’ in the sugar plantations of Queensland is told 
it -written in what the author is pleased to by the author in all its naked horror; and here 
present as a form in which “the modem again he makes himself thoroughly master of 
w.„ e 1i.»T» sonnet may be written ”; but, as it is his subject before writing on it. Having had 
a stanza of sixteen lines, we should prefer to an overmastering desire to 
.all it a form in which the modem English 
sonnet may not be written A sonnet, if it is 


see the South Sea 
Islands, and, above all, the mysteries of the 
slave trade, he applied for and obtained the 
anything at aU, ~ia a poem consisting of four- berth of government agent on one of the 
teen lines; and we object to a “ square ” if it crack ships in the business, owned by some 
consists of five unequal sides. On the whole, Presbyterian provision merchants, commanded 
we prefer “ Across the Pampas ” to either the by one of the most unique scoundrels it was 
“ Idler’s Calendar” or “"Worth Forest,” ever his lot to know, and licensed by the 
though the latter poem is not without con¬ 
siderable idyllic beauty. The translations 
“ From the Arabic,” especially that entitled 
“ The Camel Eider,” lend a pleasing Oriental 
oharm to the volume; but it is to be regretted 
that, these, as well as “ Bed nos qui vivimus,” 
already referred to, are written in assonance, 
for the melody of rhyme would have added 
very considerably to their attractiveness and 
intrinsic merit. 

Samuel Waddihgtoh. 


JBacoUeetiom of Travel* Abroad. By A. J. 
Duffleld. (Bemington.) 

Ik one of the quasi-Socratio dialogues which 
the author is fond of holding with people he 
chances to meet with in his travels, he 
announces that if ever he does write, it shall 
be a book as unlike any other as he is unlike 
his neighbours. He has certainly produced 
an original book. Many of the usually ac¬ 
cepted ideas of the day, and all nineteenth- 
oentury cant, he treats with contempt; nor 
does he fear to expose those weak points in 
the moral and social state of both Englishmen 
and Australians which they are ever anxious 
to conceal. 

Mr. Duffleld is no mere tourist or globe¬ 
trotter. The countries he writes about he 
knows thoroughly; and he is acquainted with 
their histories, when they are old enough to 
have any. Various occupations have taken 
him to the Spanish Bepublics of South 
Amerioa, and to our Australian colonies. 
His experience of these countries he 
throws into the form of a series of 
essays, or what he himself calls a col¬ 
lection of pictures. Many of these are 
very entertaining. His adventures in South 
America, such as his first experience of an 
earthquake, his encounter with a jaguar, his 
being lost in a desert, and many more, are 
well told and intermixed with shrewd and 
quaint observations. He is fond of contrast¬ 
ing Peru and Bolivia with Australia, and 
comparing the mining industries of each—the 
former greedy for silver, the latter for gold— 
and speculating whether the fate that has 
overtaken Peru is reserved for Australia. 
The almost sudden increase of prosperity that 
we have seen caused by the discovery of gold 
in Australia was a repetition of what happened 
in Peru on the discovery of the silver mines 
of Potosi; and marvellous as has been the 
rise of Melbourne, that of Lima was even 
more rapid and complete. The magnificence 
of that city was the talk of the world in less 
than fifty years after it was founded. Perhaps 
he pushes his parallel too far, but he has 
many uncomfortable but undeniably true 
things to (ay of our Australian brethren. 


Governor of Queensland to go to the islands to 
fish, not for ood, but for men. How the men 
were obtained, and how Mr. Duffleld per. 
formed his part in assisting the poor slaves, 
we must leave the reader to find out for him¬ 
self. It is possible that the hostility shown 
by him all through this book to Presbyterians 
arose from the owners of the slaves being of 
that persuasion. 

Mr. Duffleld explains why so few domestic 
servants are tempted by high wages to emi¬ 
grate, at least so far as Queensland is con¬ 
cerned. 

It is set forth in advertisements that domestic 
servants earn from £20 to £60 a year, with 
board and lodging, in Queensland. This is 
true. But the domestio servant who in Eng¬ 
land, Ireland, or Scotland, has been aoonstomed 
to the sweet influenoe of domestio life under 


roof where master and mistress mean guide, 
example, and friend, speedily finds when she 
reaohea the colony that she has made an irrepar¬ 
able mistake. It is not worth while on £60 
a year, and all ‘ found,’ to live in a solitude that 
is positively appalling, exoept to a strong, 
trained, or contemplative mind. In like 
manner, the English workman finds that he 
has to compete with Germans and Chinese, the 
hours of labour are excessive, wages poor, 
treatment degrading, house rents high, neigh¬ 
bours shy and far between. The reed labourer 
—pick and shovel men—earn seven shillings 
and sixpence to eight shilllings a day. But 
under what conditions f A fierce sun, which 
no pen oan describe, and a very heavy job 
entails the need of a sustenance the oost of 
which reduoes the seven and eight shillings a 
day very nearly to the level of wages at home. 
The government, the squatter, sugar planter, 
and all employers of labour, screw the labourer 
down to the lowest farthing. Everything is 
done to keep the labourer in a menial con¬ 
dition. It is next to impossible for him to' get 
on in the land.’ ” 

Mr. Duffleld has a chapter on Canada, and 
another on the United States; and he treats 
at some length on the negro question, led to 
it by what happened to himself when, in 
company with an American-born negro—a 
scholarly man, and such are not so rare in the 
States as is generally supposed—he strolled 
into a Young Men’s Christian Association at 
New York. One of the young Christians, 
Bible in hand, met them at the door, and 
addressed them with “"We do not admit 
negroes.” The colony which the author 
most admires is Chile. The foundation of her 
prosperity was laid in agriculture and not in 
gold or silver mines. Chile was Bottled by 
Spaniards from the north of Spain, and has 
always been industrious and thrifty, proud 
and pious. We may notice that Mr. Duffleld 
appears to believe in the possible completion 
of the Panama Canal. 

One of his by no means least interesting 
(jhapters is the one oq books and libraries 


in the colonies. We certainly are surprised 
at his remark that as a rule people do not 
read much trash at sea. We were under 
the impression that the bulk of the three- 
volume novels finished their existence on 
board long-voyage steamers; but this is not 
the result of his careful observation, and he 
gives a list of the works he has found most 
read in his many voyages. There is a con¬ 
stant flow of old well-bound classics from 
England to the United States: 

“ What has beoome of all the old books, well 
bound in full calf, printed on fine paper, and 
kept in good preservation, which often met us 
in many a lowly shop in London f The 
answer is that they have, like our Irish fellow 
subjeots, gone to New York. All the fine old 
books which onoe were ready to hand, and 
after being turned out of the big house, where 
they had ceased to oommand any care, had 
taken refuge in Orange Street, the Haymarket, 
in the slums of Covent Garden, and. the Strand, 
may now be seen well taken oare of in dean 
and orderly shops in Nassau Street, Wall Street, 
or Cedar Street, New York. A great trade is 
done in old books in the States. There is no 
duty on old English books, and much atten¬ 
tion is given to the business. You oan piok up 
a Sentimental Journey one hundred years old, 
an original Robinton Orueoe, a Tristram Shandy 
of 1769, in New York; but not for eighteen- 
penoe. Here you shall meet with no bargains; 
books which are bought in London by the 
cartload for the prioe of waste-paper are sold 
in the empire city at their highest value, and 
sometimes beyond it. A folio Hume in russia 
will fetbh £10 a volume. Whole libraries are 
often transferred bodily from some broken-up 
old family house in Devonshire, Warwickshire, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Berkshire, to the 
United States. Nothing oan compete with fine 
old English books in bestowing an air of 
distinguished antiquity on a new house. . . . 
The stamp of age, the seal of authority, the 
fame which no newspaper reporter oan tarnish, 
the name which is sacred to the unanimous 
worship of all respectable people, always oom¬ 
mand the attention and respect of the rich well- 
to-do people of the United States." 

It will be seen from this quotation that 
Mr. Duffleld is somewhat old fashioned in his 
notions; but we like him none the less for 
that, and do not doubt that his book will give 
pleasure to many of our readers. 

Wm. Wickham. 


HEW HOVELS. 


Of High Descent. In 3 vols. By G. Maa- 
ville Fenn. (Ward & Downey.) 

Passion's Slave. In 3 vols. By Bichard 
Aashe King. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Hatch Pair. In 2 vols. By Ames Savile. 

(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Orandieon Mather. By Sidney Luska. (Cas¬ 
sell.) 

Colour Studies. By Thos. A. Janvier. 
(Bickers.) 

Chita. By Lafcadio Hearn. (New Yorks 
Harpers’.) 

Olympias. By T. Sparrow. (Bemington.) 
Mb. Mahvillb Fehh is too practised a writer 
to produce an indifferently-written book; but 
he has not yet written one strong enough to 
withstand the oblivion that haunts Mr. 
Mudie’s upper shelves, nor in Of H*sh 
Descent has he made a forward step. The 
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book has its good qualities. Of these, and 
they are several and genuine, full acknow¬ 
ledgment may be made; but the critic is con¬ 
tinually opposed by the enquiry—To what 
end has this book been written ? Of High 
Descent is by no means uninteresting. The 
plot is cleverly enough constructed, the per¬ 
sonages are no more puppet-like than they 
ordinarily are in our three-volume literature; 
but of the book as a work of art, what is to 
be said of it save that it is void of just that rare 
quality which enables a few novels to survive 
the lapse of hundreds, whether that survival 
be for the delectation of the few or the many ? 
To the present writer it seems that Mr. Fenn 
is always most successful when he works on a 
small canvas. He has dramatic energy, 
directness of narrative, and a facile and plea¬ 
sant style; but these good qualities suffer to 
a marked degree when he has to say in three 
volumes what he would naturally have said— 
what he could better say—in one volume, or 
in a magazine tale There are portions of his 
latest book which are as good as anything he 
has done, and it should find no lack of appre¬ 
ciative readers. If rigorously restricted bv 
the old conventions, as it certainly is, it will 
gratify those to whom conventionality in all 
things is (pars John Wesley or his predecessor 
in proverb-making whom he quoted) indubit¬ 
ably next to godliness. 

The best thing in the new book by the 
author of “The Wearing of the Green” is 
the apt felicity of its conversational portions. 
Mr. Richard Asshe King has the invaluable 
faculty of conciseness, and he is thereby able 
to give point to many of his scenes and 
episodes which would otherwise be apt to 
drag. His story moves rapidly, and the 
general reader will doubtless follow it from 
its outset to its conclusion “ with unflagging 
interest.” The characterisation, moreover, is 
.clever. But when this has been said, there 
remains nothing much to add. It is over 
long, and some of it is too often obviously 
compact of that useful but inartistic sub¬ 
stance, “padding.” That much misused 
word, “ passion,” is applied wrongly through¬ 
out. There is no “ passion’s slave ” in Mr. 
King’s story, but only a gentleman and a 
vicious young woman swayed and maladroitly 
led by strong desires. But for all this, 
Patsion's Slave is an excellent novel of its 
kind. In its latter chapters the dramatic ex- 
_citement is keen, and the interest imperative. 
The scene where Herbert Varien, nigh unto 
death and unaware of his treacherous wife’s 
presence behind the bed-curtain, confesses his 
love for Kathleen is cleverly done. On the 
other hand, the long account of how Clare 
Varien came to her end is marred by one or 
two incongruities; as, for example, when this 
ignorant and essentially vulgar woman, as she 
wanders in distracted fright along the dook 
at Liverpool on the night of her crowning 
disaster, repeats, albeit to the tune of one of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, some twelve or 
fourteen lines from a poem of Shelley. 

With a commonplace plot, and a style for 
the most part more commonplace still, it is to 
Mr. Ames Savile’s credit that in A Match 
Pair he occasionally shows himself capable of 
writing a good novel. His book is clearly 
the work of one little experienced in literary 
composition; if it be not so, then so much 


the worse for the author’s future. There are 
too many personages in his story, to begin , 
with; and this overcrowding is the more 
obvious on account of the very imperfect 
manner in which the personages are drawn. 
They are too many, not only for the author’s 
management, but for the movement of the 
story itself; for, being in many instances abso¬ 
lutely unnecessary, they simply block tbe 
way. Again, many of the incidents have no 
artistic relation to each other, and are quite 
unconnected with the central plot; and this, 
always a perilous licence, is, in amateur 
hands, certain to result disastrously. Finally, 
the style is sometimes ungrammatical and 
often dip-shod (the first line is a doable ex¬ 
emplification, “ If the English climate ‘comes’ 

‘ near to deserve ’ ”), though every now and 
again Mr. Savile writes brightly and well, as 
in the narrative of the death of Raymond 
Henderson. To most readers, probably, it 
will prove but a dull substitute for something 
wherewith to pass the time, though lovers of 
sporting literature will doubtless relish its 
generally animated descriptions of “meets” 
and other episodes of fox-hunting. It would 
be unjust to Mr. Savile, however, to give 
the impression that his book is altogether 
of inferior quality. There are indications in’ 
it sufficient to warrant belief in his ultimately 
proving himself able, as already hinted, to 
write a really good novel. 

The three following books upon my list are 
of American authorship, and I am constrained 
to say that the first two of them afford a 
welcome relief to the other novels with which 
I have just dealt. In the first place, they 
are much shorter, much better proportioned, 
less spendthrift in “ excellent verbiage.” In 
tbe next, each is much more artistically con¬ 
ceived and more artistically wrought than the 
longer works of Mr. King and Mr. Manville 
Fenn; and this comparative statement holds 
good, although one of the volumes in ques¬ 
tion consists of four tales, associated by the 
law of artistic unity. In Oranditon Mathtr 
Sidney Luska has given us the ablest work 
in fiction he has yet accomplished. This 
writer, certainly in the front rank of the 
younger American novelists, has a wide repu¬ 
tation oversea, which he gained by At it teat 
Written, and confirmed and increased by The 
Yoke of the Thorah, Mr*. Peixada, and that 
most charming of Bohemian stories, A Latin- 
Quarter Courtship. In his latest novel, 
which, by the way, is sub-entitled “An 
Account of the Fortunes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thos. Gardiner,” he has reached an ease and 
grace of Btjle (despite certain vulgar Ameri¬ 
canisms) not to be found in his earlier writings; 
and while the workmanship is satisfactory, the 
interest of the story is maintained on the 
most slender of plots. It consists, in brief, 
of the narrative of the early experiences of a 
young literary man in New York and of his 
charming wife, Rose. Both are of that 
happy company who dwell in (to quote from 
Mr. E. C. Stedman’s well-known lyric) 

“ That proud and humble, poor and grand, 
Enchanted, golden Gypsy-land, 

The Valley of Bohemia.” 

Through poverty and a fair meed of suffering 
they reach their happy haven at last; but, as 
they are of those who must perforce fare 
I onward ever, we may some day hear more of 


winsome and clever Rose, and of Tom Oar- 
diner and his fictitious wares. But admirable 
a novelist as Mr. Henry Harland (for it is no 
secret now that “ Sidney Luska” is a pseu¬ 
donym) has proved himself, I, for one, cannot 
but hope that he will not pursue too exigently 
his latest method — the method, broadly 
speaking, of Mr. W. D. Howells It is a 
method that is excellent for certain episodical 
themes, but one that seems to me apt to be 
fatal for creative production of a more ample 
nature. In dealing so minutely with sub¬ 
servient details the novelist is tempted uncon¬ 
sciously to dwell with equal exactitude upon 
the irrelevant as upon the most essential. Not 
so do the great masters work. One foremost 
novelist of our time has, indeed, been plainly 
ruined, artistically, by this tendency; for 
even the most enthusiastic admirers of Tolstoi 
must admit that his defective sense of pro¬ 
portion, his lack of discriminative faculty, 
seriously interfere with even his most ambi¬ 
tious work in fiction. It is certainly no 
disparagement of Mr. Howells, who is 
indisputably a master in his genre, to assert 
that his method is not one which may be fol¬ 
lowed with impunity. So bright and well- 
equipped a novelist as Mr. Harland should, 
above all things, bear in mind that useful and 
artistic as photography is, it is not, nor ever 
can be, absolute art. There is no realism so 
false as that of the writer who is, in thecon¬ 
ventional sense, “ an absolute realist.” 

It is, however, but a tendency, a possibility 
rather, that I descry in Mr. Harland’s instance. 
In that of Mr. Janvier there is no such mis¬ 
direction of artistic energy to fear. His 
little volume of “ Colour-Studies ’’—the title, 
by the way, being almost the only unsatis¬ 
factory thing about the book, except its un¬ 
welcome brevity!—is delightful, from tbe 
first page to the last. The style is light, 
piquant, varied, and trenchant; and, though 
there is certainly no uniformity of merit, for 
the stories are unequal both in design and 
technique, there is scarce a page which does 
not indicate the natural artist in words. I 
have seen later work by Mr. Janvier which is 
better than even the best of these four 
“ Colour-Studies” (“ Jaune d’Antimoine”)— 
which some may recollect as having appeared 
in one of the American magazines, a year or 
two ago, under the signature “ Ivory Black”; 
but that is as it should be, and as was to be 
expected. The author of “Rose Madder,” 
“ Jaune d’Antimoine,” “ Orpiment and Gam¬ 
boge,” and “Roberson’s Medium,” as the 
“ Colour-Studies ” are severally entitled, has 
made a dibut of exceptional promise. That 
he will fulfil this promise can hardly be 
doubted by anyone who has read his first 
book, and more particularly his recent contri¬ 
butions to the Century, Harper’s, and other 
periodicals. 

Chita, on the other hand, unlike the two 
other American volumes just mentioned, 
affords an example of “romanticism” gone 
further astray than, in the contrary direction, 
does the most parochial of New England 
tales. It is not only romantically conceived, 
but is most picturesquely and often poeti¬ 
cally written, while there are passages of 
real power and beauty; yet one cannot 
but realise how much this story “ of the 
might of deluging seas and lapsing lands 
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would have gained by greater reserve on tbe 
part of the author, and by a more aus¬ 
tere style. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn (is there 
any other Irish-Greek in literature, I 
wonder?) affords a text whereupon Mr. 
Howells might exultantly discourse of the 
evils of “ the romantic method.” He perpe¬ 
trates almost every fault which that most 
able writer avoids with repugnance; and even 
the qualities of fervid imagination and dra¬ 
matic intensity which are undeniably dis¬ 
played in Chita do not redeem it from its too 
obvious shortcomings of verbosity, rhetoric, 
and slurring of minor, but essential, details. 
Hysteria is not poetic force any more than 
convulsions are symptomatic of musoular 
strength; and Mr. Hearn is occasionally what 
admirers would call romantic, but what the 
unbiassed critic would term hysterical. Of a 
certainty he can do much better work than 
this; that must be evident to the most casual 
reader. Nevertheless, Chita is worth perusal. 

I doubt if anyone could lay it down with com¬ 
plete indifference; and there must be many to 
whom its appeal will be immediate. Is it 
“ niggling criticism ” to remark, incidentally, 
that New Orleans claret must be, in Artemus 
Ward’s words, “ a different beer to what is 
growed at home ”; for when Julien is lying sick 
unto death—or, as the author has it, “ when 
it seemed as if the cervical vertebrae were 
filled with fluid iron”—we read thhfr “ the 
light became soarlet at olaret ” ! 

I see, from his title-page, that Mr. Sparrow 
is the author of a book entitled Fraught with 
Sorrow. I cannot but think this titular 
phrase will reour to him, in another con¬ 
nexion, in later life, when in common with 
most of us scribes he will be repenting bis 
eaxly transgressions. For Olympian is a book 
to repent of—it might have been so good. 
What more fascinating background than that 
of imperial life in mediaeval Byzantium! To 
what ends of grace and beauty Gustave 
Flaubert could have interwoven it into some 
strange tale! The central motive of Mr. 
Sparrow’s story is the death of Alexius Com- 
nenus, and the plot of the Empress Irene and 
her daughter Anna to oust Prince John and 
usurp the throne. Here everything was 
ready to hand. With fair scholarship, swift 
apprehension of essential details, and dramatic 
vigour, a picturesque and moving tale “ of 
tixe days that were ” might have been pro¬ 
duced—a rival, say, of Passt-Bose, Prof. 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s recent masterly 
study of the Charlemagne period. Apart 
from its shortcomings as a historical romance, 
Olympia* is dull as a story of men and 
women; its personages are lifeless, and its 
descriptive passages but indifferent padding. 
Its anachronisms, moreover, are sometimes 
startling. I admit that I am ignorant of the 
date when passports were first required for 
European travellers in the East, but I doubt 
if it be as early as in the twelfth century 
(“Theodore Iceni: so the passports termed 
him,” p. 28); and I am quite sure that 
Bichard Cceur-de-Lion and Philip of France 
did not appear at Byzantium in the reign of 
Alexis I. (of the Comneni), who, as it hap¬ 
pened, died close upon a hundred years before 
Richard set sail with his crusaders (vide 
p. 69, &c.). Olympias herself is a shadow; 
and Zoe, the real heroine, is a mere abstrac¬ 
tion. Mr. Sparrow rather suggests his 


“Sophist Claudio, a man who possessed a 
redundancy of words and a pompousness of 
address.” But Claudio knew his History of 
the Crusades. 

WniiAjf Sharp. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The House of Surprise*. By L. T. Meade. 
(Hatoharda.) This can hardly be called a book 
of surprises, for everybody who knows any¬ 
thing knows at least something of what Miss 
Meade can do when she sits down to write a 
story for children; bnt she has never produced 
anything quite so good as her latest volume. 
When literature acquires a “ new journalism ” 
one feature of it must consist of reviews of 
juvenile literature by true specialists, who can 
speak with the voioe of authority—that is by the 
juveniles themselves. We have not dared to 
make this innovation; but we have paved the 
way for it by taking into consultation two of 
these specialists, aged respectively ten _ and 
twelve. They are not indiscriminating critics, 
being given to indulge at times in words too 
scathing for repetition, but the verdict upon 
the present work is that it is “awfully jolly” 
and “perfectly scrumptious.” From this 
decision we do not dare to dissent; nor do we 
feel tempted to such rashness, as our weaker 
judgment would have led us to express a 
similar opinion in less effective language, the 
experiences of Christabel and Phil, Sybil and 
Gillie in the house of surprises, of which “ the 

t rey man ” is custodian, being altogether 
elightfuL A word of thanks to Miss Edith 
Scannell—whose illustrations are worthy of the 
text—must not be omitted. 

The Old Pincushion, or Aunt Clotilda's Guest*. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
lbs. Molesworth has herself supplied the 
critics with a high—a terribly high—standard 
by which to judge her; and, though it is un¬ 
doubtedly hard upon a writer to be always 
confronted with his or her best work, and 
complained of if that best work is not equalled, 
it is only one of the most ordinary and not 
the least endurable of the penalties of fame. 
Considered absolutely, as a story for ohildren. 
The Old Pincushion is perfectly satisfying; con¬ 
sidered as a new book by the author of Oarrots 
and The Tapestry Room it is—well, a little leas 
satisfying. Those were stories we were sure 
abont; but it is difficult to feel quite so Bure 
that suoh a “ grown-up ” motif as the losing 
and finding of a will, with the pecuniary and 
other issues involved, is one whioh is in itself 
calculated to attraot the audience whioh Mrs. 
Molesworth addresses. This, however, is our 
only doubt; and perhaps it does not amount to 
much, for the writer is one who can make any 
story attractive. Neville and Phillippa are 
delightful ohildren; and if Kathie is not always 
so delightful she is a very human little girl, in 
whom some tender-oonsdenced readers will 
remorsefully recognise a kindred spirit. The 
pretty quarto volume will be hailed as a very 
welcome present, though even the youngest of 
art critics is hardly likely to admire Mrs. 
Adrian Hope’s illustrations. They are, to 
say the least, not things of beauty. 

White Lilac ; or, The Queen of the May. By 
Amy Walton. (Blaokie.) Art is the ohfld of 
simplicity, and oertainly there is no lack of 
art in this dainty idyll of an old farm and an 
orphan girL The heroine wins first the con¬ 
fidence of the sheep-dog, and then of the oows 
and ducks outside the house, and finally the 
esteem and affection of its inmates by her kind¬ 
ness and by doing her duty resolutely. Mr. 
Greenways and his daughters are oareful 
studies, while Peter, his son, is a new and 
amusing type of rustic life. livery here and 
there we are reminded of Mrs, Tolliver and 


Sister Pullet in the quaint dialogue of the 
story. “ It’s a harassing thing is a ohoioe,” 
said Mr. Greenways. “ I know what it is my¬ 
self with the roots and seeds.” The poor 
cobbler, on being asked to dine off a roast 
chicken, “ looks down at his clothes and says, 

1 1 feel as if I ought to have on my Sunday 
best.’ ” Peter’s evenly balanced mind is ad¬ 
mirable. He is asked if there are snoh beings 
as ghosts and brownies—“ * I don’t say as there 
is, he answered slowly. ‘Of oourse not! ” 
exclaimed his questioner. ‘ And I don’t say as 
there isn’t,’ finished Peter in exactly the same 
tone.” Every rural parish ought to add 
White Lilac to its library; while its pictures 
of the country and the general interest it 
excites will please every reader. Miss Walton 
has wisely remembered “one touch of nature 
makes the world akin.” 

Sir Aylmer's Heir. By Evelyn B. Green. 
(Nelson.) A pretty story, somewhat patheti¬ 
cally told, illustrative of the great unoonsoious 
influence of childhood. The small hero of the 
book is introduced to the reader on his home¬ 
ward journey from the South. He arrives to 
find himself unexpected and unmet, the house 
shut up, and his guardian far away. For 
months he is left there living a dreamy lonely 
life, imagining his absent unde to be the 
ideal of all that is noblest and best in life— 
never to be undeceived, for Sir Aylmer, on his 
return, finding ont what the boy supposes him 
to be, becomes by the love and trust reposed in 
him, worthy of the name and position he 
holds. If Little Lord FaunUeroy had not 
been written, perhaps we should not have had 
this little book. It is well printed, and the 
illustrations decidedly above the average. The 
story will perhaps be read with as much 
pleasure by the elder as by the younger mem¬ 
bers of a family ; and from, its high tone, it 
cannot fail to be an influence for good in every 
household where it finds a plaoe. 

Sir Ludar. By Talbot Baines Reed 
(Sampson Low.) This is by far the most 
ambitious book that Mr. Reed has yet pro¬ 
duced, for in it he escapes from the publio 
sohool life in whioh he has hitherto mostly 
disported himself. One is tempted to say that 
the influence of Mr. Stevenson is too notioe- 
able in certain both of the soenes and of the 
characters in Sir Ludar, and that the hero 
would not have died in tire way in which he 
does had Mr. Blaokmore not allotted a similar 
fate to Carver Doone. Bnt even if Mr. Reed 
has taken a hint or two from masters in his 
art, his story is one of originality and power. It 
may bedoubtedif ever before an attempt has been 
made to combine England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Spain, at the time of the Armada, into 
one story. Tet this Mr. Reed does with un¬ 
doubted snooess. The taking of Dunluoe, even 
although it is a matter for regret that its 
proper master should bear snoh a fearful and 
wonderful name as “ Sorley Boy MoDonnell,” 
is told with great spirit, as is also 
the tragedy of Sir Lud ar’s brother. The 
escapades and practical jokes of the nar rator of 
the story, who acts as a superior Sanoho 
Panza to the hero’s Don Quixote, are given 
with a “ go ” which proves that Mr. Reed’s 
skill in depicting sohoolboy mischievousness 
has not deserted him. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By Gordon 
Stables. (Blackie.) This is quite as good a 
book of adventure for boys as even the present 
experienced writer has produced, ana it is 
marked—or marred—by fewer digressions than 
most of its predecessors. Tommy Talisker 
rather too hurriedly, perhaps, realises the 
dream whioh haunts his ohildhood; certainly 
the means and methods for its realisation oome 
to his hand with miraculous ease and rapidity. 
Nevertheless, when—in company with his 
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marvellous black oat—be seta forth on his he in a low voioe told his companions what had NOTES AND NEWS. 
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sion on the death of his mother-in-law, 


3d bv those who had in the sixth earl—a second series of Chesterfield 
mselves with sticks. Letters, and that he proposed to edit them for 

devotes chapters publication. These letters, which number 236, 


But the narrative of Tom Talisker’s marvellous General Drayson devotes some chapters publication. These letters, which number 236, 
escapes and adventures is told in a way which to one of our wars with the Boers, and ®*® iu an excellent state of prewcvatUm. They 
will reconcile its readers to all its improbabili- gives an enthusiastio account of Mr. Bichard addressed by the famous Lord Ohester- 

ties and impossibilities. Dr. Stables has in- King. This young Englishman, at the uela, the fourth earl, to Philip Stanhope, his 
variably a humourist who helps out his hero greatest possible risk, volunteered to ride godsmiand suocessor in the fade,.and may be 
in more ways than one. “ Ginger Brandy,” down the coast to the eastern frontier of regarded as a revised version of the celebrated 
who plays this part in The Hermit Hunter of Cape Colony to convey the news of the disaster letters to his natural son, who dieaafter he had 
the Wilds , is an exceptionally good sketch. at Oongella. This book can be heartily recoin- disappointed his expectations* The subjects 


to one of our wars with the Boers, and are iu an excellent state of preservation. They 
gives an enthusiastio account of Mr. Bichard ^ere addressed by the famous Lord Chester- 
King. This young Englishman, at the field > the fourth earl, to Philip Stanhope, his 
greatest possible risk, volunteered to ride godson and suocessor in the title, and may bs 
down the coast to the eastern frontier of regarded as a revised version of the celebrated 


the Wilde, is an exceptionally good sketch. 

The Maid of Orleane. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. (Hutchinson.) Mr. Adams’s interesting 
aooount of Joan of Are will be a favourite 
among the gift-books of the season. It 
supplies a deficiency, for we are acquainted 
with no adequate life of the Maid in English. 
Mr. Adams has attempted to write for both the 
student and the general reader. He tells his 
story in eleven chapters in his own words, and 
gives in an appendix translations and sum¬ 
maries of the numerous documents which con¬ 
tain accounts of the trial and execution. There 
can be no doubt that he has done his work 
diligently and judiciously. The book is 
intensely, almost painfully, interesting, and 
few will lay it down till they have got to the 
end of the last chapter of the appendix. Mr. 
Adams has had the advantage of excellent 
guides to follow, both French and German; 
but his book is his own, and much more than a 
mere compilation. The binding of the volume 
is spirited and tasteful; but quite half the 
illustrations, aiming at the sublime, attain the 

•j: _i__ mu„ _T._ rv_ j al. 


The Oaptaine of Cadete : a Story of the Buie 
of Britannia. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, 


disappointed his expectations. The subjects 
are to a great extent the same; the language 
is often all but identical. But much of tbs 
cynicism of the earlier series has evaporated; 
the morality is on a higher level; the writer 


T* o ne \ .Y . . , UlUAttUKY U UU B JLUACLKMT , IdW WIUW 

Farran & Oo.) Boys with a teste for the sea appealg to ^ <ter prin ciptes than we are wont to 
will here learn something of hfe on hoard the Mg ^ate with hii name. The correspondence 
Britannia at Dartmouth and have no cause to extends over nine years, beginning ia 1761, 
complain that Sir. Fnth does not afterward. when Philip stanhope was in the sixth year of 
provide them with sufficient adventures both yg 

with slavers and among blacks on shore. „ 8 , _ ... . 

The story of the ship manned with Amazons is ^he Clarendon Press will publish thee, 
worthy of “The Pirates of Penzanoe." Mr. letters, with a memoir of the writer by Lord 
D. Knowles’s illustrations are clever bat Carnarvon on Deoember 10. The tetters hare 
occasionally too hazy. been printed from the original MS., with til 


nationally too hazy. been printed from the original MS., with til 

„ „ „ , _ , their peculiarities of spelling and pronunciation. 

Scc^t’e E^d, or St Neetane Belt: a Tale of 0 neof them will be given in facsimile; and, 


the Wild West Coast. By F. Langbridge. y,IddittonTth^eb7 
few will lay it down fall they have got to the (Frederick Wame.) This is a capital story, reD rodnoino' bv the oollotme nrooeaa uortititi 
mid of toe last chapter of toe appendix. Mr. the interest of whicn never flags for a moment. oMihe GtmtnrflttH famm^an^aomsten of 
Adams has had the advantage of excellent Cornwall in the last century was sufficiently the houses in whioh toev fired. The*wSfwill 
£l d v ^ a ir an: rOU « h and unknown to the rlst of the country 7 inWTqSSo£hknd-u^S 

b“ booif ig jug 0 wn, andinuchmore than a to warrant Mr. Langbridge in introducing an( f bound in half-vellum. The issue wilfbe 

^^3^d 0n ^totol bm w 8 nnL th LH 1U ^! fighting, and oliff-olimbiug enough Umited to 625 nnm bered copies, 

u spirited ana tasteful, but quite half the to satisfy even the most exaoting boy s taste. ^ 

illustrations, aiming at the sublime, attain the We are not staggered to find siege laid to a Lewis Oabboll has a new book at press, to 
ridiculous. The views of Domremy and the house, and innumerable hair-breadth escapes ; be entitled Sylvie and Bruno, with lUustn- 
portrait of Charles VII. are sensible and useful and by the time the end of toe book is reached tions by Mr. Harry Furniss. It will be 
to the reader, but the imaginative frontispiece we are ready to believe that daily peril and published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
and toe otoer plates like it very feeble. This nightly smuggling were the ordinary conditions The Diary of Franoes Burney (Mdme. 
is toe only fanlt in a volume creditable to of life in Cornwall. A pleasant rein of humour D’ArhlavV whioh Messrs. Ball will imblish 


to the reader, but the imaginative frontispieoe we ari 
and toe otoer plates like it very feeble. This night! 
is toe only fanlt in a volume creditable to of life] 
author and publishers. rnns tl 

Afloat at Laet. By J. 0. Hutcheson. j ■ 

(Blaokie.) This book is almost too true to its a-,:.), 
alternative title, which is “A Sailor Boy’s w 
Log of his Life at Sea.” In other words, if it j g ’ _ 
can be said from toe boy’s point of view to have 0 { a v 
any fault at all, that consists in its having too . 
much of the brine in it. The brine is quite „ , 

£»•". Ttataok 1 T *Vt 

but ? afittte of the sorrow and the good the death 

the pirates of the Straits Settlements is ex- 
oeedingly well-managed; and the character of v-.u 
the benefioent, bat imperturbable, Chinee— d j. 

Ching Wang—is made to reveal itself in a ’ 
remarkable, out not unnatural, fashion. The The i 
Irish boatswain is an equally good portrait, (Blaoki 
although Mr. Hutcheson treats us to rather too It deali 
much of his brogue. Altogether, this is as second 
healthy and breezy a book as one conld wish to toe stoi 
put into the hands of a boy. some pi 

The Diamond Huntere of South Africa. By “ 

Major-General A. W. Drayson. (Griffith, and the 
Farran & Co.) This is a most exciting story of acoused 
an English family settled in Natal. There is 8 ^ e P' " 1 ' 
not one dull page in toe book. Bach chapter routers, 
relates some tonlling incident; and the graphic ^hime 1 
descriptions of lion and elephant hunting, a ,^ 8 * 1 
leopard trapping, and snake spearing, with ohildrei 
some remarkable experiences which General The i 
Drayson tells ns in his foot notes are (8.P.C. 


Diary of Franoes Burney (Mdme. 


life in Cornwall. A pleasant rein of humour D’Arblay), whioh Messrs. Bell will publish 
ins through Mr. Langbridge’s pages. immediately, oovers the period 1768 to 1778, 

Jujube. By Isabel Homebrook. (Walter 0184 “• ,rom sixteenth, to *«* *^*1- 


Smith & Innes.) A strange eooentrio narra¬ 
tive, told in a strange eccentric style. There 
is no plot, very little incident, just the record 
of a baby’s life and a baby’s death, with a 
few of toe thoughts and feelings of the work¬ 
s'day folk among whom the life was lived, a 


seventh year. The volume will also contain » 
selection from her correspondence, and from the 
journals of her sisters Susan and Charlotte, 
edited by Annie Baine Ellis, toe editor of 
Evelina and Cecilia in “ Bohn’s Library.” 

Mb. John Mubbay will be toe publisher of 
Mr. Carl Lumholtz’s narrative of his four years’ 
travel in Australia, with speoial descriptions of 
the aborigines of Queensland among whom he 


some of toe grown-up among us may be oamped and of their cannibal praotioes. The 
fascinated by this very out of the ordinary book will be illustrated with maps, ooloured 

1_Ti • _J_A._J_f.l._J*__1.A__J _-_11__1_ J _J--- i - 


book. It is good print and qniok reading, plates, and more than one hundred engravings, 
and, if eooentrio, is at any rate not harmful. Mussns. Maomtt.t.aw announoe a novel by 
The Story of a Queen. By Mary 0. BowseU. Marchioness of Carmarthen, entitled A 
(Blaokie.) This is a pleasant story for girls. Lover of the Beautiful. 

It deals with toe life of Marie of Brabant, the the Marquis of Lome has made his first 
second wife of Philip III. of Franoe, and tolls essay as a novelist in “ A Canadian Love Story,” 

Ahn ekA imnnn k Ai na tMWMA Hnath mi t k . . . ... ...... 1 1 _ 


the story of the young heir’s tragic death with 
some pathos. Tne description of Queen Marie 
in her girlish home at Brabant is picturesque; 
and toe account of her sufferings, when unj uatly 


whioh will appear shortly in the new weekly 
journal Noto, published in Glasgow. Lord 
Lome, we understand, gives pictures of life in 
the North-West, and some striking sosnes in 


acoused at the court of Franoe of poisoning her w ith the late Indian rising. The 

stepson, is not devoid of interest to older hero is a well-educated young Canadian, who 

maJam iPkA intmnnnn aI I lnla Kiuiaan ik A . . . . . . I _ 


readers. The intrigues of Delabrosse, the becomes em 
Prime Minister, with Gaston de Charolles bring Tn di.n chief, 
a fresh element into the usually dead level of ‘ 

children’s stories. i ¥ E ® 8Ba ’„ I 


becomes enamoured of the daughter of sn 


some remar Ba I 
Drayson tells 


The Zoo. Bev. J. G. Wood. Second Series. 


Messbs. Blackwood will publish immedi¬ 
ately Our Home in Aveyron; Studies of Peasant 
Life and Customs, by Mr. G. Christopher 


(8.P.C.K) A useful little book, full of much Davies and Mrs. Brough&U, with numerous 


within his own knowledge, make this story for valuable information upon toe ways and habits kill . r ap« illustrations. 

boys interesting to all _ sportsmen. General of both domestic and wild animals. The 

Drayson gives a strange instance of presenoe of illustrations, which are numerous, cannot fail ■“ ad 


sonnets, 


mind of an officer in India, who suddenly felt a 
snake coiled round his legs. 

“Instead of starting up and thus adopting the 
very ooune which would cause the snake to strike, 


IOUW Ui UAUBLT&UUUS, WIUUIA UUUIWUIU, OOUUUt XChU . , _ , . _ 

y felt a to be excellent, toe artist being Harrison Weir. Piatt, entitled A Book of Gold, is anuounoed 


Binding and print are both good, and it is 
a book likely to prove a snooess in every way, 

, and to be a useful present to boys of all ages. 


immediate publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messbs. Dean & Son announoe toe authorised 
translation of Mdme. Garotte’s new volume, 
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entitled The Eve of an Empire's Fall —a con¬ 
tinuation of My Mistress the Empress Eugdnie, 
recently issued by the same publishers. 

Messrs. V. V. Wbcite&Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately a new novel by Mrs. Houston, entitled 
A Cruel Wrong, in three volumes; also the Bel¬ 
gravia Annual, illustrated. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons will publish next 
week Jonathan Merle: a West Country Tale 
of the Times—showing what the farmers and 
labourers themselves think of agricultural de¬ 
pression—by Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. 

The next volume in Messrs. Triibner’s 
“ Lotos Series ” will be a reprint of that unduly 
forgotten book. Master Tyll Owlglass, with the 
original cuts by Alfred Crowqmll. 

On Wednesday last, a mural brass tablet, to 
the memory of 8amuel Richardson, the novelist, 
was unveiled in St. Bride’s Church, Sleet Street, 
where he was buried. The tablet was presented 
by a member of the Stationers’ Company, of 
which Richardson was at one time master. An 
address was delivered on the occasion by the 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. E. C. Hawkins. 

The Christmas lectures (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory) at the Royal institution will, this 
year, be given by Prof. A. W. Rucker (Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics in the Normal School of 
Science and Royal School of Mines), on “ Elec¬ 
tricity.” They oommenoe on Saturday, Decem¬ 
ber 28. 

We have received the first number of the 
Canadian Bibliographer (Hamilton, Ontario), 
whioh is, so far as we know, the only monthly 
periodical in the Dominion devoted solely to 
literature. Of course, it strongly supports 
the measure for depriving English authors of 
Canadian oopyright except upon the condition 
of local manufacture. 

“ It may be very well to talk of our loyalty to the 
mother country; but just as the lover who 
attempts to live on love will starve, so the 
Canadian loyalist who attempts to live on loyalty 
will always throw a very thin shadow.” 


UNIVER8ITY JOTTINGS. 

A* fund is being raised to purchase and offer 
to the University of Cambridge a bust of 
the late. Dr. Wright, Professor of Arabic. It 
is proposed to place the bust, whioh is the work 
of Mr. J. Hutchison, R.S.A., in the university 
library. The subscription is limited to half a 
guinea. An influential oommittee has been 
formed, whioh includes not only members of 
Cambridge university, but also representatives 
of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Leyden, 
Gottingen, and Strasburg. Prof. Robertson 
Smith will receive subscriptions at Cambridge. 

Convocation at Oxford has authorised the 
expenditure of £500 in obtaining a report upon 
the Greek MSS. in the public libraries of 
Europe, and especially upon MSS. of the 
Homeric poems. The report is to be made by 
Mr. T. W. Allen, of Queen’s College, Craven 
fellow. 

Mr. Arthur J. Evan, keeper of the Ash- 
molean Museum, will deliver two lectures next 
week on “ The Discovery of a late Celtic Urn- 
field near Oxford.” The Ashmolean has just 
received a second donation from Mr. Drury 
Fortnum. This consists mainly of Egyptian 
and Renaissance specimens; but it includes a 
fine Greek amphora of the Nolan type, with 
red figures which may represent the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. Another valuable 
gift has recently been made by Mr. Martyn 
Kennard, consisting of part of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s spoils from the Fayum. Among them 
is the mummy case of An Turshe, the leader of 
a mysterious race of foreigners; and the con¬ 
tents of a tomb of the XYHIth Dynasty 


(1400-1200 b.o.), in whioh Egyptian relios are 
associated with Mykenaean pottery. 

The Rev. W. Eustace, successor to the late 
Dr. Edersheim as Grinfield lecturer on the 
Septuagint, delivered his first terminal lecture 
at Oxford this week on “ The Books of Kings.” 

Stepniak delivered an address at Oxford on 
Wednesday, at the invitation of the Russell 
Club. 

The Oxford Historical Society has just 
issued to subscribers its volumes for 1889, 
whioh brings up the total number of its pub¬ 
lications to fifteen, during a life of five years. 
Both of these are edited by the Rev. Andrew 
Clark, upon whom appears to have fallen- 
after a long interval—the mantle of Anthony a 
Wood. These are: (14) the long-expected 
index to the three former volumes containing 
the Register of the university from 1571 to 
1622, which shows extraordinary care in its 
compilation—apart from its use as an index 
proper, we have here also a classification of 
the Christian names of some 30,000 English¬ 
men of the times of Elizabeth and James I.; 
and (15) vol. i. of a new edition of Wood’s 
Survey of the Antiquities of the City of Oxford— 
printed from the original MS. bequeathed by 
Wood to the Ashmolean, and intended to 
supersede Sir John Peshall’B “worthless” 
edition of 1773—illustrated with three maps 
and several diagrams. The volumes that are 
now in preparation for the Society are: (1) a 
seoond senes of “Collectanea,” edited by 
Prof. Montagu Burrows; (2) Early Records of 
the City of Oxford, edited by Prof. Thorold 
Rogers; and (3) Reminisoenoes of Oxford by 
Oxford men, selected and edited by Miss L. 
QuUler Couch. We are also glad to hear that 
Mr. Clark has made a good beginning with the 
next section of the Register, which will extend 
from 1623 to the Restoration. 

With reference to a note in the Academy 
last week—to the effect that Mr. Whetham had 
been appointed to the Coutts Trotter student¬ 
ship at Cambridge—Mr. W. Aldis Wright, 
vice-master of Trinity College, writes to say 
that the studentship 

“was not founded in honour of the late Mr. 
Trotter, but by his own generous liberality. For 
this purpose he left by will to Trinity College, in 
trust, a sum of upwards of £7600.” 

The address delivered at the opening of 
Manchester New College at Oxford, on Ootober 
25, by the principal—Dr. James Drummond— 
entitled “Old Principles and New Hopes,” 
has been published in pamphlet form (Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate). 

The Oxford Magazine for November 27 prints 
a letter from a correspondent at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, which seems intended to support the thesis 
that 

“ Yale has always been the home of muscular 
Christianity in America, and since 1880 has stood 
first in nearly every branch [of athletics].” 

In oon sequence of the election of Mr. Gilray 
to the chair of English literature in Otago 
University, New Zealand, the council of Dundee 
University College have decided to appoint a 
successor next spring, the new professor to 
enter on his duties at the beginning of the 
winter session. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM ALUNGHAM. 

Mr. William Allingham — whose death 
was briefly recorded in the Academy of last 
week—was bom in 1828 at the little seaport of 
Ballyshannon, Donegal, in whioh county his 
ancestors had, we believe, been settled for 
several generations. While quite a young 
man he began to contribute verses to English 


periodicals, and was thus introduced to literary 
society in Loudon. His first volume of col¬ 
lected poems appeared in 1850; and this was 
followed four years later by Day and Night 
Bongs, a subsequent edition of which was 
illustrated with drawings by Rossetti, Millais, 
and Arthur Hughes. His most ambitious work 
was Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland (1864)—an 
attempt to narrate, on almost epical soale, the 
endeavours of a young landlord to improve the 
condition of his tenantry. But his poetioal 
reputation will rest upon his shorter lyrios, 
many of whioh—apart from their metrical 
charm—are inspired with a genuine love 
of nature and with homely pathos. Of late 
years Mr. Allingham had published little that 
was new, being oontent to bring out revised 
editions of his earlier volumes, with a few 
additional pieces. One of such volumes he is 
understood to have left ready for the press. 

In 1864, Mr. Allingham—who had previously 
held a subordinate appointment in the Customs 
—received a pennon of £60 on the Civil List, 
“ in consideration of the literary merit of his 
poetioal works.” Among the pensioners of the 
same year are to be found the names of Miss 
Eliza Cook, Mrs. Sheridan Knowles, and Miss 
Dinah Mulock. In lo74, he married the well- 
known water-colour painter, Miss Helen 
Patterson, who, besides several children, sur¬ 
vives him. In the same year he was appointed 
editor of Fraser's Magazine, in succession to 
J. A. Froude; and at about this date he 
settled at Chelsea, in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Carlyle and Rossetti. On resigning 
the editorship of Frazers he moved to Witiey, 
in Surrey—a district dear to artists and authors. 
It was only in the present year that he moved 
again to the house in Lyndhurst-road, Hamp¬ 
stead, where he died (after a lingering illness) 
on Monday, November 21. In accordance with 
his express wish, his remains were cremated at 
Woking. 


TRANSLATION. 

A PERSIAN OAROANKT. 

These Orient-pearls, at random flung 
Upon Tune’s shore, I found and strung. 

The world is rent by two-and-seventy creeds. 

But perfect love no help of doctrine needs; 

What mean the words “Sin,” “Faith,” and 
“ Heresy ’’ P 

Love God alone; sueh love no falsehood feeds. 
Judgment awaits us all at last, they say, 

When the Beloved will turn His faoe away; 

Nay! from the Good what else but good can be ? 
Fear not; we must have mercy on that day. 

No shield can ward the fatal lanoe of bale, 

Nor fame, nor gold, nor silver serve as mail; 

The only good I find—search as I will— 

Is to bb good ; the rest has no avail. 

What man on earth from fault was ever free. 

Or ceased to err, and did not oease to be? 

If, then, for ill thou recompense with ill. 

Where is the difference of thee and me ? 

Insatiate desire is only woe. 

Poor as a beggar from the earth we go; 

Strive, therefore, to find out what brought us here. 
Learn what we are, and why we wander so. 

In life’s wild bedlam of delusion, 

Friendship is mad ; be wise, and trust in none; 
Bear pain, and hope no cure but patient cheer, 

Nor seek to share thy grief with anyone. 

I had my life without my own consent, 

I pass it in complete bewilderment, 

That I must lose it irks me, I confess, 

Not knowing why I came or stayed or went. 

Not once to me has Fortune favour shown; 

And, if I hearkened to a loving tone, 

From which to gain a fleeting happiness— 

I for that very joy was overthrown. 

[The prose-versions of these stanzas will be 
found in Mr. Huntly McCarthy’s Omar 
Khayyam ; but it is doubtful whether they are 
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“ the real Khayyam,” for it is believed that 
no more than ttiree hundred of the quatrains 
that go by hia name are genuine.] 

H. G. Keene. 


8BLE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GBNHBAL UTBLEA.TUEB. 

Oaos-MATBmnBnxa, G. Le drott dee paavres ear lee 
spectacles en Europe. Parle: Bergsr-Levrault. 
e tr. 

DOKHHOtra. Jules. La Revolution eoonomlque. Parle: 
Oalmanu Levy. vfr.HOo. 

FiiWJV!., EL. Vom Niger-Benue. Briefs ana Afrlka. 

Hng. v. K- Flegel. Leipzig: Frledrloh. 8 M. 
FSbbtbb, B. Deuteoh- Ostafrlka, Geographic u. «*■ 
schionte der Oolonie. Leipzig: Brookheue. (K. 
Quun). G. Geechiohte der hoU&adisohen Baukunet 
u. BBdsewi im Zeltalter der Benaiaetnoe, der 
natlonaleu Blate u. d. Klaasiolamoe. Frankfort-a.- 

M.: Keller. 16M. _, 

Laiabkand, Ok. Tunis et see environs. Parle: 
Quauttn. 86 fr. 

La Bov. P. A. L’assistanoe trablique en Allemagne: 
legislation, statlstlque. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 

8fr. 60 o. _ 

Bb-Paquox. La cdramique muaioale et instrumentale. 
Pans: Lib. oentrale dee Besuz- Arts. 60 tr. 


THEOLOGY, BTO. 

DULstair, G. H. Studien zur blbllsahen Tbeologte. 
Der Gottesname Adona] u. seine Qesehlobte. 
Berlin: Bsuther. 9 M. 80 PI. 

NaBTLZ, El. De senate aruoe. Bln Beltrag zur ohristt. 
Legendengesobtobts. Berlin: Beuther. 4 U. 


HISTORY. 

OODIANOB8, Fustel de. Hlstoire dee. Institutions 
politiques de randanne France. L’alleu et le 
domains rural pendant l’epoque mOrovlsglenne, 
Paris: Haobette. 7 fr 60 o. 

Daxman.B- Hlstoire de Immigration: Ooblentz, 1789 — 
1791. Pans: Kolb. 6 fr. 

FABBUJIUS, D. Island u. GrSnland zu Anfang d. 17. 
Jahrh.. kurz u. bdndlg naeb wahrbatten Beriobten 
basobrleben. In Original n. Uebersetzg. brag. u. 
m. geeoblobtl. Vorbsmerkgn. vereaben v. K. 
Tannen. Bremen: SUomon. i M- 60 PI. 
Oasn,Armand. Lee Insurrections populalres en Bsa s e- 
Normandie au XV* Bidole. Paris: Picard. 1 fr. 
60 o. _ 

UinUM , Q. Geechiohte der Beuoben, Hungers- u. 
Krlegsnotb zur Zelt d. OOJ&brlgen Krleges. Wies¬ 
baden : Berg maun. 8 M. 

LOTHzuauuf, F. Zur Onltnrgesdhlobte Frankrelahs 
im 17. u 18. Jabrh. Wien: Qerold’s Sobn. 6 M. 
LUOHaibb, A. Louis VI. le Ores: anuales de sa vie et 
da son rinse (1081—1187). Paris: Picard. IS In 
BOH abb an, a Umprang u. Entviofcelung der Ver- 
kebrsmlttel. Naoh gesohlobtL Quellen dargestellt. 
Dresden: Meinhold. 8 M. _ 

BOBiprouasrerumpolonloarum. Tom.XIV. Krakau: 
F*iedMn. 6 M 

WOldbioh, J. N. BeltrSgezarUrgesoblobte BShmens 
4. Tbl. Wien: Haider. 6M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bzaud, J. Morphological Studies. Vol. I. Jena: 
Fischer. 10 M. 

Diplhbs. A. Vo j age au Yemen: Journal d’une 
excursion botinlque latte en 1887 dans les mon¬ 
tag oes de 1’Arable Heureuse. Parle: KUnokiieok. 
ltfr. 

DmiOKLar's, Or. Lejeune. Werke. Hrsg. v. L. 
Kroneoker. 1. Bd. Berlin: Belmsr. 91 M. 

HasTwio, R. Ueb. die Conjugation der Iufusorlen. 
MUnohen: Frans 8 M. 

Ibbaul Holzwabt, K. Abhsndlungen bus der mathe- 
matlsoben Astronomle. Halle: Sobmldt. 9 M. 
40 Pf. 

Lobb, J. Dot Hellotroplsmus der Thlere u. seine 
TJebereinatimmnng m. dem Hellotroplsmus der 
Pflsnzeu. Wurzburg: Hertz. 4 M. 

SOBKrn.ua, H. Dl» Grand lagon der Wissenschatt. 
Braunschweig: Wagner. 9 U. 

SOHIiZTTBBBB. A. Die Hvmenqpteren-Ornppe der 
Evanllden. 9 Abth. Wien: Holder. 9 M. 40 Pf. 

SOBBOrr, O. v. Hlstorleohe Stadia ab Paris qnadrl- 
folla L. Graz: Leuscbner. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

PHILOLOGY, BTO. 

AuTORisi Piaobstiwi lttnerarinm, im unentstellten 
Tezt m. dsutsober Uebersetzg. brag. v. J. GHlde- 
melster. Berlin: Bsuther. 8 M 

BbaubxoaBD. Olliviar. Bn Orient: Studee etbnolo- 
glquesetllnguistlqnes. Paris: Maisonneuve. 10fr. 

CAlAXootrd oodloum graeoorum qul in bibliotheca 
urbloa Vratlslavlenaiadservsntar. Breslau: Koeb- 
ner. 8 M. 

Obab abb au. 0. Varia provlndalta. Paris: Maison¬ 
neuve 6 fr. 

Da Z.A Gbabsbbih, Raoul. Etudes de grammalre com¬ 
pare. Parle: Maisonneuve. 16fr. 

Luoiauus. Reeognovit J. Sommerbrodt. Vol. I. pan 
9. Berlin: Weldmann. s M. 

Pxlz O. Bel tr age zur Kenntnis der altfranzoaischen 
Fableaux. 9. Die Verfasser der Fableaux, I. 
Leipzig: Fook, 1 M. 

Saobau. B Arzbisobe Volksliederaus Mesopotamia. 
Berlin; Behner. 6 M. 


Sobkxd, W. Der Attlolsmns. In salnen H»uptvertretcra 
von Dionysius v. Halikarnass bis auf den II. 
Pbllostretus dargestellt. 9. Bd. VI. Absohn. 
Aristides Stnttgart: Kohlhammsr. 6M. 
Thoiouh, EL Studien zu Tbukydldes. Mpzlg: 
Fook. IM. 90Pf. 

Vibwy. Ph. Ouelques observations sur l’Spleode 
d’ bristle A propoe d’un monument dgyptlen. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 8 fr. 

WbliiHaushv. J. SUzzen u. Vorarbetteu. 4. Hit. 
Beilin: Relmer. 9 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE! PATRICIIATE OP PIPPIN. 

Oxford: Nov. 18, 1888. 

Mr. Mullinger seems a little amazed at my 
undertaking carefully to weigh what he has 
written ia answer to my paper in the Historical 
Review. In the course of a good deal of ex¬ 
perience, I have found the prooess of oareful 
weighing very useful. And it is also often a 
long prooess. It is likely to be so in this case. 
Somebody else may have something to say on 
one side or the other, and it may be better to 
weigh Mr. Mullinger and that somebody to¬ 
gether. And I have also carefully to weigh 
what M Bayet has said on my own side; as 
yet I have mastered little more than his con¬ 
clusions. All these things, I find, take time. 
Mr. Mullingar's experience may be different. 
But I do not, as he thinks, at all admit the 
“ reasonableness of his criticisms.” Neither do 
I assert their unreasonableness. When I have 
carefully weighed them, I shall be able to do 
one or the other. 

I am a little puzzled at Mr. Mullingar’s 
seeming hope of new editions of Waitz’s Ver- 
faeeungegeechichte, and his hints at possible 
changes in this author’s views. Surely Waitz 
died some years back. 

I do not see why Mr. Mullinger tells me that 
the “ authenticity of the Clausula has been 
questioned.” I say as muoh in p. 701, where I 
say that “its authenticity ia now generally 
received.” 

Nor do I see why Mr. Mullinger thinks that 
I have “ forgotten ” that Pippin was the first 
Frankish king to be anointed. I am very 
familiar with that formula "A. B. has for¬ 
gotten.” It commonly occurs that he who 
speaks of “ forgetting ” has himself learned the 
faot the week before. I do not think this of 
Mr. Mullinger. Still, will Mr. Mullinger 
kindly look again at pp. 701 and 703 P I really 
oould not in my article enlarge upon everything 
in the whole story, as I hope to do some day 
or other. . 

Nor do I need to be told that Pope Hadrian, 
and others too, use the word “ Graeci ” and that 
scornfully. I have hinted as muoh in p. 686. 
But I do not see how that justifies a modern 
writer in oonfusing history by speaking of the 
single Roman emperor as “Greek.” But on 
this head I will leave Mr. Mullinger to dispute 
with Mr. Bury. 

Lastly, Mr. Mullinger makes one assertion, 
whioh I do not think needs any oareful 
weighing on my part, and whioh I can 
hardly think has gone through any such weigh¬ 
ing on his part. “ Necdioendi,” it seems, 
is “the very epithet whioh ‘Prof.’ Freeman 
selected to hurl at the unhappy Turks in a 
memorable controversy.” I hope Mr. Mul¬ 
linger is more oareful as to dates, persons, and 
places in the eigh th century than he is in the 
nineteenth. When, where, did I ever hurl 
the epithet “ necdioendi ” at “ the unhappy 
Turks ” ? I oan only guess that Mr. Mullinger 
is thinking of Mr. CJarlyle’s phrase of “ the 
unspeakable Turk.” I wonder whether, to 
keep matters in some sort straight, Mr. Mul¬ 
linger thinks that the phrase, “ Perish India ” 

S never uttered, so far as I know, by any man, 
rat whioh some slanderous folk ohose to attri¬ 
bute to me) was uttered by Mr. Carlyle P 
I do not mean to say a word more about the 
matter till after the prooess of oareful weigh- 
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ing, whioh cannot be gone through yet. 
Meanwhile, your readers may need some time 
to find ont what bearing any epithets hurled or 
not hurled at " the unhappy Turks ” may have 
on the patriciate of Pippin. 

Edward A. Freeman. 


THE WALLOON DIALECT COMPARED WITH 
ENGLISH. 

Cambridge: Nov. M, 1889. 

In looking over Sigart’s Dictionary of the 
Walloon Dialect, as spoken at Mons, I observe 
that several words are preserved there, as in 
English, in muoh older forms than are found 
in modern Frenob. The following instauoes 
possess some interest for the student of Eng¬ 
lish etymology. In almost every ease the 
English and Walloon words represent Old 
French forms. 

“Fitchew,”a pole-oat; Wall fichau; O.F. 
fichau (Godefroy). Mod. F. has only putois. 

“ Garden ”; Wall, gardin; F. jardin. 

“ Garter ” ; Wall, gartitr ; F. jarretiere. 

“Howl”; Wall, huler; O.F. htUler; F. 
hurler. 

“Marl”; Wall, marie; O.F. marie; V. 
mame. 

“ Mattress ” ; Wall, mairae ; F. maiden. 

“Paroh”; Wall, percher, to pieroe; F. 
percer. 

“ Paunch ” ; Wall panchie ; F. pa nee. 

“ Plank ” ; Wall, planke ; F. planche. 

“Pulpit”; Wall, pulpite ; F. pupitre. 

“ Roach ” (fish); Wall, roche; F. rosie (in 
Cotgrave); O.F. roche (Roquefort). 

“ Slate ’’; WalL eklat \cf. M.E eclat, ia 
Chaucer). 

“Stank” (pool); WalL etanli, eetank; F. 
Hang. 

“Urchin”; Wall, urtchon, irchon ; F .Writ- 
eon. 

" Vetch ” ; Wall, veche; F. veece. 

“ Wafer” ; WalL wife, waufe; F. gaufre. 

“ Wager ”; Wall, wager, v.; cf. V. gage. 

“ Wait ”; WalL weitier; F. guetter. 

“ Warrant ” ; Wall, waranti, v.; F. garantir. 

“ Waste ”; WalL waster ; F. gdter. 

Some other interesting Walloon words are 
these: flan, a flawn; flo, weak (North E« 
flew); friequette, a lively (frisky) girl; gayole, a 
gaol; gnaffe, slang E. gonoph ; hatriau, the nape 
of the neek (M.E. haterel); huche, a hutch ; 
jaquette, a jacket; Jcrankieu, eranky (weak, as a 
riokety child); larron, a ‘ thief ’ iu a candle ; 
loquet, a snap, clasp (E. locket ); Mauriane, a 
Morian ; nante, aunt (E. naunt); nonk, uncle 
(E. nuncle) ; paetdnate, parsnep; poquer, to 
knock, poke; rouffian, ruffian; sJdisse, shoe; 
sprat, cabbage-sprouts; trondeler, to trundle 
(properly, to roll about); waetiau, Ohauoer’B 
wastd. 

Walter W. Sksat. 


3HAK8PERB A8 A TRANSLATOR OF ARIOSTO. 

Yale University: Nov. 9,1889. 

It is hazardous to assume that any particular 
observation upon Shakspere has never been 
made before. With respect to the following 
one, I oan only say that I have not found it in 
any annotated edition within my reaoh, but 
that I have read in various plaoes the lengthy 
commentary of Warburton upon the passage in 
question. 

One of the best known of Shaksperean 
quotations ia that from “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” aot ii., soene L, beginning 

“ Thou rememberest 
Slnoe once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s baok 
Uttering suoh dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song.” 

Ip the sixth canto of the Orlando Furiota, 
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Astolfo, who has been changed into a myrtle, is 
relating to Bogero the story ot his transforma¬ 
tion by Alcma. He describes the fish and sea 
monsters that he sa*” when he arrived at 
Aldna’s dwelling by t? ’ shore. Among them 
were dolphins: 

“ Yeloci ri oorrerano i delflnL” 

Here also appears the whale which Astolfo mis¬ 
takes for an island, and which was to do such 
good aervioe to Milton in the first book of Para- 
ait* Lott. To induce Astolfo to take passage 
on the whale, Alcina promises that she will take 
him to see just such a mermaid as Shakspere 
describes: 

“ Volendo vedere una Sirena 

Che ool suo doles canto accheta il mare, 
Fasdtn di qui fin su quell’ altra arena, 

Dove a quest' ora auol eempre tomare.” 

It will be seen that the last line from Shakspere 
quoted above is an excellent translation of the 
seoond line in the quotation from Ariosto, 
and that “mermaid” is precisely Ariosto's 
" Sirena.” True, the mermaid is not on the 
dolphin’s back; but the suggestion of dol¬ 
phins just before might have been utilised by 
Shakspere, or he might have taken a hint from 
Astolro’s exciting journey on the whale. 

Albb&t S. Cook. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bun DAT, Dec. 1, « p.m. South Place Institute: 

National Lire and Thought in Norway,” by Mr. 
H. L. Braekstad. 

Nmut, Deo. 8, 4 p.m. Royal academy: “ Methods 
01 Pain ting,” by Prof. A. H. Oburoh. 

6 p.m. Royal Institution: Qeneral Monthly 
Meeting. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “The Growth of 
Ozyrtals In Rooks,” by Prof. J. W. Judd. 

Span. Aristotelian: “TheAeethetioTheory of 
TJgHnese,” by Mr. B. Bosanqnet. 

8 p.m. Society ot Arts : Oantor Lecture, 
M Modem Developments of Bread-Making,” IL, by 
Mr. William Jago. 

TubbdaY. Deo. 8, 3.80 p.m. British Museum: "The 
Jtebgjoa of Babylonia, II., Formation,” by Mr. G. 


8 p.m. BibUo&l Archaeology: “ Was the Oamel 
known to the Early Egyptians,” by the Rev. W. 
Houghton; “ Lee coupes maglques et l’bydro- 
manefe dans Pantlqultd orlentale,” by Dr. M. 
Boh web. 

8 p.m. 01 vll Engineers: Discussion, “ Water- 
Tube Steam-Boilers for Marine Engines.” by Mr, 
John I. Thorny croft. 

8.80 p.m. Zoological: “The Anatomy of Bur- 
melster's Oarlama (Chunaa Bvrm*Uteri)P by Mr. 
F. E. Beddard; “ The Relations of the Fat-bodies 
ot the Sauropalda,” by Mr. G. W. Butler: •• list of 
the Reptiles. Batraehlans, and Freshwater Fishes 
collected by Prof. Moesoh in the District ot Deli, 
Sumatra,” by Mr. G. A. Boolenger. 

Wxsiosday, Deo. 4, s p.m. EUsabethan: “ Some Laws 
of Dramatic Art,” by Miss Graoe Latham. 

8 p.m. Geological: “Remains of small Bsuro- 
podous Dinosaurs from the Wealden,” and " A 
peculiar Hora-llke Dinosaurlan Bone from the 
Wealden.” by Mr. B. Lydekker; •• the Igneous 
Constituents of the Trlaseio Breooias and Con¬ 
glomerates of South Devon,” by Mr. R N. Worth; 
“The Glaciation of Parts of the Talleys of the 
Jhelnm and Sind Rivers In the Rimalaym Mnnntetn« 
of Kashmir,” by Oapt. A. W. Stifle. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: " Rabies and its Fre- 
_ ve ntlon.” by Dr. Armand Roller. 

Tbubsdat, Deo. 6, S p.m. London Institution: “ Recent 
Work on Moulds and Mildews,” by Mr. Henry 
Power. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: “A Sickle, 
and other Stone Implements lately brought by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie from Egypt,” by Mr. F. 0. J. 
SpnrreU; “A Norman Font in Toltrees Church, 
Norfolk, by. Mr. J. B. Bale. 

8 p.m. Iilnnean: “ life History of a Stipitate 
Freshwater Alga,” by Mr. G. Masses; ' The 
Anatomy ot the Sandgronse,” by Mr. G. Sim. 
Fbiday, Deo. 6,6p.ro. Physical: “ The Electrification of 
aBteam Jet,” Dy Mr. Bhelford Bid well; “Geometri¬ 
cal Optics,” by Prof. S. P. Thompson; “Toe Be¬ 
haviour of Steel under Mechanical Stress,” by Mr. 
O. H. Oaras-Wilson; “ A Carbon Point In a Blake 
Telephone Transmitter,” by Mr. F. B Hawes. 

8 p.m. Geologists' Association: OonverasaloDe. 
Satobday, Deo. T, 8.45 p.m. Botanlo: General Fort¬ 
nightly Meeting. 


30IEN0E. 

lectures on the Religion of the Smitee. By 

W. Robertson Smith. (Edinburgh: A. & 

C. Black.) 

Pbof. Robeetson Smith’s new book is the 
firstfruits ot the lectures on “ The Primitive 
Religions ot the Semitic Peoples,” which be 
has been delivering at Aberdeen for the 
trustees ot the Burnett Fund. They have 
all the usual characteristics of his work— 
learning, dearness, ingenuity, and sugges¬ 
tiveness. Whether we agree or not with his 
theories, they are sure to be based on a wide 
foundation ot facts and to suggest new points 
of view. They are also likely to be expressed 
with a positiveness which Garries conviction 
to the minds of some and excites antagonism 
in the minds of others. 

The lectures deal with the origin of the 
religious institutions and conceptions of the 
Semites—a line of research in which the 
author has had but few predecessors. The 
relation of the gods to their worshippers, the 
ideas associated with holy places, and the 
primitive nature of sacrifices, are the chief 
subjects of which he treats. He insists upon 
the tribal character of early Semitic religion; 
he refers to that period of totemism through 
which he has so brilliantly shown the Semitic 
tribes to have passed; and he seeks to prove 
that sacrifice originated in a communion or 
meal shared in alike by gods and mcD. 

Prof. Robertson Smith deliberately excludes 
the religion of Assyria and Babylonia from 
his enquiry into the traditional reugion of the 
Semitic peoples. I believe that he is right in 
so doing. It is dangerous for one who is not 
an Assyriologist to meddle with the cuneiform 
material. Moreover, as long as the non- 
Semitic element in Babylonian religion re¬ 
mains undecided, even the Assyriologist has 
to be careful in determining whether a 
particular belief or practice can be regarded 
as of Semitic origin. My only quarrel with 
the professor is that he occasionally neglects 
the role he bas laid down for himself, and 
appeals to Assyria or Babylonia in support of 
his argument. What makes the matter worse 
is that the appeal is often made not to the 
native evidence, but to the untrustworthy 
reports of classical writers. Thus he has 
been deceived into thinking that the Assyrian 
deity who is associated with the dog was the 
god whose name has been misread Adar. It 
was Merodach, and not liras, who was accom¬ 
panied by “the four divine dogs.” Even 
the modem Assyriologist, however, may lead 
the uninitiated into error. If Prof. Robertson 
Smith, for example, had looked into my 
Hibbert Lectures he would have seen that 
the name of the king of Edom which was 
read Malik-ramu by Oppert and Schrader is 
really A-ramu. On the other hand, there are 
cases in which it is as well not to oppose 
“the evidence offered by Assyriologists.” 
The Tel el-Amama tablets have proved that 
Schrader was quite right iu maintaining that 
Aeherah was a goddess, the higher critics of 
the Old Testament notwithholding. On one 
of the tablets from Palestine, Asrati or Asherah 
has the determinative of divinity prefixed to 
it in the name of a certain Ebed- Asrati. 

It may be asked: If Prof. Robertson Smith 
rejects the help of the oldest known monu¬ 
ments of the Semitic populations, what are 


the materials to which he has recourse for 
discovering the primitive ideas and institu¬ 
tions of Semitic religion ? The answer is—in 
the statements of Arabic writers, in the prac¬ 
tices of Bedouin tribes, and in passages of the 
Old Testament which the higher criticism has 
pronounced to he ancient. It may be objected 
to the last source of information that the Old 
Testament hooks, at all events in their present 
form, belong to the literary age, and therefore 
can throw at most hut a deflected light on a 
period of primitive barbarism. To this Prof. 
Robertson Smith would doubtless rejoin that 
when the Israelites entered Palestine they 
were uncivilised nomads not far removed from 
the condition of the primeval Semite, and that 
a good many of the conceptions and rites they 
brought with them would survive into the 
later age of literature. 

Iu order to discover what these conceptions 
and rites were, it is necessary to know what 
were the primitive conceptions and rites of 
the Semitic race. For this Prof. Robertson 
Smith goes to Arabia. Now, here he seems 
to me to involve himself in a difficulty. He 
rejects the testimony of the Babylonian 
records partly on the ground tbat they repre¬ 
sent a developed and literary stage of Semitio 
society. But the case is the same with the 
Arabic records. His Arabic authorities do 
not carry ns back for more than a century or 
two before the time of Mohammed, and 
belong, as he himself confesses, to “ the later 
ages of Arabian heathenism,” when “ religion 
had come to be very much dissociated from 
tribal feeling.” Arabia had long been in. 
contact with Assyria aod Greece, with Rome 
and with Judaism; and, as Prof. D. H. Muller 
and Dr. Glaser have lately shown on the 
evidence of inscriptions, had for generations 
been the seat of cultured kingdoms whose 
literary monuments went hack to a remote 
past, and whose power extended from the 
extreme south to the extreme north of the 
peninsula. 

But Prof. Robertson Smith oau still fall 
back upon the nomad Bedonm, who even at 
the present day stand hut little above the 
grade of savages. But is he sure that they 
correctly represent the primitive Semite? 
May they not he degenerated specimens of 
the race whose mode of life has reduced them 
to a lower level than that of their remote 
ancestors ? The oldest Semites of whom we 
possess contemporary evidence were certainly 
on a very different level of development. 
Moreover, how can we know to what extent 
the Bedouin may not have been affected by 
the culture with which they have been in 
contact for so many centuries ? The effect of 
a superior culture upon an inferior community 
is not always of an elevating character. 

In fact, Prof. Robertson Smith has really 
derived his theories from the anthropological 
material afforded by the comparative study of 
modern savage or barbarous communities, and 
has supported their application to the ancient 
Semitic world by evidence drawn from Arabia. 
In some cases—that of totemism or of tabu 
for example—he has abundantly proved his 
point. But in other cases I must enter a 
protest against the assumption that what 
holds good of Kaffirs or Australians held good 
also of the primitive Semite. The students of 
language have at last learnt that what is applic¬ 
able to one family of speech is not necessarily 
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applicable to another, and it would be well if 
the anthropologist would learn the same 
lesson. Prof. Robertson Smith, for instance, 
assumes that Semitic society began with a 
matriarohate, since it has been shown that in 
a large number of early communities the 
family was represented by the mother. But 
for such an assumption I can see no evidence. 
On the contrary, all that we know of Semitic 
society during the historical period, of which 
alone we have or can have any certain record, 
points in an exactly opposite direction. So 
far as I am able to discover, the woman, 
whether in heaven or on the earth, was in 
Semitic conception the mere shadow and re¬ 
flection of the mai 

On the other hand, Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
view that the Semitic Baal was originally con¬ 
nected with subterranean waters seems to me 
to be much more solidly established. In the 
later times of Semitic history Baal was doubt¬ 
less the Sun-god, but the Cambridge professor 
has made out a strong case that this was not 
always so. His explanation of the primitive 
meaning of the god throws light on the identi¬ 
fication of Baal by the Semites of Babylonia 
with the Akkadian Mul-lil, “ the lord of the 
ghost-world.” It was only after the rise of 
Babylon that the older Baal of the underworld 
was supplanted by the younger Baal, Merodach 
the Sun-god. 

The last six lectures of Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s book are devoted to the problems pre¬ 
sented by the institution and development of 
sacrifice. They are full of interesting matter 
and will form the starting-point of much con¬ 
troversy. The theory of the origin of the 
institution propounded, by him is extremely 
ingenious, but I confess that it has not con¬ 
vinced me any more than his theory of the 
late appearance of human expiatory sacrifice 
in the Semitic ritual. He may be right; but 
more evidence is needed, and it is difficult to 
see where the evidence can be found. 

A. H. Satce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PARSI OUT TO THE BODLEIAN. 

Oxford: Nov.*8,188*. 

I think that Zend and Sanskrit scholars both 
here and in India should be made aware of the 
generous aot of Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Mino- 
chf&erji, of Bombay, in depositing his anoient 
MS. of the Tasna in the Bodleian Library by 
gift to the Vioe-Chanoellor. 

Most librarians and many scholars know of 
the existence of the rioh collection of Avesta 
and Parsi MSS. possessed by the University of 
Copenhagen. I am not certain whether the 
authorities of that library regard these MSS. 
as their most valued treasure; but leading 
soholars in Copenhagen have in times past 
made unusual exertions to increase the collec¬ 
tion, Prof. Westergaard having travelled to 
India some forty years ago principally, if not 
solely, with that object. But the chief and 
most valued document there had been pre¬ 
viously brought to Europe by Bask. This is 
the ancient MS. of the Yasna, with Pahlavi 
translation, numbered 5 (S'), generally spoken 
of in Germany as the “ celebrated ” MS. It was 
transcribed by Mihir&p&n Kai-khusro. 

In the meanwhile, a sister MS., written by 
the same hand, in AY. 692 — A.D. 1323, and 
completed twenty-two days (not twenty-two 
years) later, had been in the possession of 
Dastur Dr. Jamaspji Minooheherji, as his here¬ 
ditary property, although freely plaoed at the 


disposal of scholars for consultation. It was even 
sent to Tubingen in 1883, with other MSS., for 
the use of Profs. Both and Geldner ; for which 
aot of liberality, and also in consideration of 
the scholarly attainments and priestly dignity 
of the Dastur, the University of Tubingen con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy. Aware of the great risk involved in 
keeping suoh property in a private house, and 
also feeling sure that the MS. would be more 
aooessible in England than in India, a scholar 
residing in Oxford made the effort (with the 
encouragement of the librarian) to purchase it 
for the Bodleian. The Dastur immediately 
replied, declining with simple and oourteous 
dignity to entertain any offer of purchase, 
recalling what was otherwise well known—vis., 
that he had been offered large sums for the 
document—and offering to present it to the 
Bodleian. The gift was aooepted with great 
appreciation, and the university has conferred 
upon the donor the honorary degree of D.O.L. 

I will not occupy further Bpaoe in describing 
the MS. Suffioe it to say that it is one of the 
very few whioh oontain the Pahlavi translation, 
and that the Yasna is the most important part 
of the Avesta, as it includes the G&th&s. In 
Germany this MS. is now spoken of as “ the 
original,” giving it a certain superiority to 
the “ celebrated ” K‘, its sister document. 

I should mention that it is in contemplation 
to photograph the MS., and thus render it 
aooessible to scholars all over the world. 

L. H. Mills. 

P.S.—I may, perhaps, add that a collation of 
the Pahlavi translations contained in this MS., 
made by Dr. West, was generously plaoed in 
my hands some years ago, and materially 
assisted me in completing the translation of the 
Yasna in “ Sacred Books of the East,” xxxL, 
and in a work on the G&th&s, now in the press. 
I hope ultimately to edit the whole of the 
Pahlavi translations of the Yasna by its help. 


80NNEN80HEnr’s “ PARALLEL GRAMMAR 
SERIES.” 

The Mason College, Birmingham : Nov. *8,188*. 

Mr. Henry Bradley’s appreciative review 
of the “Parallel Grammar Series,” in the 
Academy of November 23, seems to call for one 
or two remarks as to the points in whioh he 
thinks the treatment adopted by my oollabora- 
teurs and myself open to question. 

Por the “innovation ” in regard to Latin 
tense-nomenclature (tcripai — two tenses) I 
am not specially responsible. It is found in 
many of the newer grammars (Allen’s Latin 
Grammar, Eton Latin Grammar; Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy’s Bevised Primer and Prof. Postgate’s 
New Latin Primer both speak of an| “ aoriat ” 
or “ perfeot-aorist ” as a subdivision of the 
“ perfect ”), and has generally commended 
itself as praotioally useful. But the justifi¬ 
cation of the change must be sought not 
merely in practical considerations, but also in a 
fact whioh Mr. Bradley seems to have over¬ 
looked—that Latin really had two tenses 
which were structurally different, and to whioh, 
originally at least, two distinct meanings 
attaohed. Memini is a different thing from 
dixi (fS«if«) : The latter is a sigmatic 
aorist (see Sohmalz in Iwan Muller’s Handbuch, 
p. 231, and Mr. Walker in the Olasticcd Review), 
the former a reduplicated perfect (cf. pepigi, 
panxi ; peperci,parti). How far classical Latin re¬ 
tained a consciousness of possessing two tenses— 
only one form having generally survived—is a 
question. Mr. Mayor teems to have rightly re¬ 
marked that the consciousness must have been 
revived at the time when the Romans came into 
contact with Greek literature and had to 
find correspondence for the two Greek tenses 
(aorist and perfect). 


The differences whioh Mr. Bradley finds in 
the plan of the English Analysis and Syntax as 
compared with the Latin, Frenoh, and German 
Syntaxes in the series are, I think, justified by 
the fact that the treatment of the mother 
tongue must, on practical grounds, be different 
from that of a foreign language. It would 
have been easy to write an English Syntax of 
the precise scope of the Latin or German Syn¬ 
tax—indeed, such a syntax of English was 
originally sketched out by me; but I came to 
see that it would be a cumbrous method of 
treating a language already known. What 
the English-speaking pupil has to do is to 
analyse the facts with whioh he is practically 
acquainted; with the synthesis of English 
usage he need not be troubled. On the other 
hand it is essential, from our point of view, that 
the same terminology and the same principles 
be followed as in the other grammars of the 
series; and this the writers of the English 
Grammar have consistently and rigidly adhered 
to. The English Grammar thus leads the 
pupil to the same result by a shorter way. 

May I, in conclusion, thank Mr. Bradley for 
his very suggestive remarks upon the difference 
between the English “past” (wrote) and 
“perfect” ( have written)? The inferenoe I 
draw is that the distinction is primarily not 
one of time relation, but a psychological 
difference ; and that we ought not to be sur¬ 
prised at finding in many languages the mean- 
nags of “ past ” and “perfect ” tenses running 
one into the other. The Greek aorist, the so- 
called “ passd inddfini ” (= perfect) of Frenoh, 
and the German perfect all illustrate the 
phenomenon of “ present anterior* ” tenses 
becoming aoristio, as the element of relation to 
the present moment became obscured. 

E. A. SONNENSOHEIN. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

We have reoeived from New Zealand a 
blue-book on the present position of mining in 
the colony, from whioh it appears that the 
industry is making steady progress. The value 
of the minerals raised in 1888 was £1,531,614, 
being an increase of £43,726 over the preceding 
year. Gold continues to be worked, both in 
alluvial deposits and in quartz-reefs, 1 in the 
Thames, Coromandel, and other districts in 
the North Island and at Beefton in the Middle 
Island; antimony is still mined at Endeavour 
Inlet; and tin has been discovered in Stewart’s 
Island. The bituminous-coal mines are being 
satisfactorily developed, especially on the 
western coast of the Middle Island. Three 
schools of mines are established in the oolony, 
one connected with the University of Dunedin, 
another on the Thames goldfield, and the third 
at Beefton. 

Another official document reaches us from 
New Zealand in the shape of a voluminous 
report, by Mr. H. A. Gordon, on the mining 
machinery at the Melbourne Exhibition. After 
visiting the principal mining oentres in the 
Australasian colonies, the reporter concludes 
that, though Australia may excel New Zealand 
in machinery for rock-boring and for the con¬ 
centration of ores, New Zealand is ahead of its 
competitors in the character of its reduction- 
mills. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first volume of Prof. Asooli’s monu¬ 
mental edition of the Old-Irish codex in the 
Ambrosian Library is now complete. The new 
part oontains the text and glosses from ff. 138< 

* The use of the term “completed” in taj 
English Accidence may be open to criticism: ft 
was meant to be synonymous with “ anterior,” 
or “ relatively past.” 
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to 146d, and a list of integrations e emendazioni, 
which fill forty-five pages. It also contains the 
continuation of the Gmsarium pdlaso-hibemi- 
eum, from ie to upta. 

In the November number of the Babylonian 
on# Orientiai Record, Prof. Terrien de La- 
oonperie investigates the question whether 
“ ketchup, catchup, catsup ” is really of 
Chinese origin. The earliest authority seems 
to be W. H. Medhnrst’s English and Chinese 
Dictionary (Shanghai, 1847), which gives 
certain symbols reading leeae tsbi as the Chinese 
rendering of “ catsup.” But Prof, de La- 
oouperie can find no sanction for this word in 
any native dictionary or vocabulary of modern 
dialects. It appears, however, that the seoond 
symbol— tsii —does mean “ gravy, juioe ”; and 
trust it is pronounced tchdp in Cantonese. It 
would seem, therefore, very probable that the 
word is really of Chinese origin, though the 
etymology of its first syllable is yet to seek. It 
does not ooour in Sir H. Yule’s Anglo-Indian 
Glossary. 

Mb. T. W. Allen, of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, has published—as the firstfruits of his 
Graven fellowship—a pamphlet modestly en¬ 
titled Notes on Abbreviations in Creek Manu¬ 
scripts. f Clarendon Press.) He deals with that 
system of abbreviations which is to be found 
in a certain class of minuscule MSS. of about 
the eleventh century (mainly associated with 
the Basilian school of Grotta Ferrate), and 
whioh requires to be distinguished from taohy- 
graphy proper. The latter was used chiefly in 
scholia; the special abbreviations referred to 
ooour in ordinary texts, and especially when 
limitations of spaoe demanded them at the end of 
lines. Mr. Allen’s method has been to classify 
these abbreviations (1) in the alphabetical 
order of the letters, syllables, or words 
shortened; and (2) according to the MSS. 
which contain them. He then oomments upon 
them, with reference to twelve plates in whioh 
his oopies of the compendia are reproduced by 
photo-lithography. Altogether, this pamphlet 
of only forty pages is an excellent study in a 
branch of palaeography whioh has received too 
little attention in tins country. It also forms 
a worthy example of the benefits likely to arise 
from tiie changed conditions of the Graven 
trust, whioh is now applied to endow travelling 
studentships in classical philology. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Oaxbbidos Ahtiquabuw Sociitt.— (Monday, 
November 18.) 

Pact. T. McK. Hcghxs, president, in the chair.— 
The University librarian made the following 
remarks on a unique fragment of a book printed 
at Cambridge early in the sixteenth century. 
“ It is many years sinoe the list of books printed 
at Cambridge by John Siberch In 1521-22 has 
received any addition. It is therefore with special 
satisfaction that I bring before the society this 
evening a discovery made in the Chapter library 
at Westminster by Mr. E. Cordon Duff. Among 
other fragments which formed the covers of a book 
in that library, he found part of the first sheet of 
the Cambridge Papyrius Geminus; and he atonoe 
noticed two other leaves, part of a Latin Grammar, 
printed in the same type. None of the leaves had 
been folded, which made their association still 
more suggestive. There could be little doubt that 
all came from the same press. We soon found 
that we bad before us part of the little Syntax 
(De oeto orationie partiem oomtruetione) written for 
use in^Paul’s School. From a letter of Braimus, 
dated July 30, 1515, prefixed to the later 
editions, we learn that by Colet’s direction 
William Lily had composed a Syntax, which Colet 
had insisted upon Erasmus emending. This he 
did so effectually that Lily would not hear of its 
being called his work. Erasmus did not feel that 
he could own it as his, and so it came out anony¬ 
mously; the seoond edition contained Erasmus’s 
disclaimer mentioned above. The work is a likely 


one to have been printed at Cambridge at that 
time. When Cambridge booksellers were import¬ 
ing Antwerp editions of Holt’s Lae fuerorum, we 
may be sure they would be ready to save money by 
selling a Grammar printed in their own town. 
Perhaps the whole book exists somewhere unrecog¬ 
nised ; and in order to assist those who have not 
the facsimile before them to identify it, I may 
mention that it is a quarto with 26 lines to a page, 
besides head lines, and that the first leaf of 
signature D begins “magnopere placuerunt.”— 
Prof. Middleton commented upon a fragment of 
an alabaster retable from Milton. During the 
fifteenth century a great many churches in various 
parts of England seem to have purchased for one 
or more of their altars a ratable made of the 
beautiful white Derbyshire alabaster, whioh is now 
very scarce and only attainable in very Bmall 
pieces. A considerable number of these retables 
in a more or less fragmentary state still exist; and 
they form very common items in ecclesiastical 
inventories of the fifteenth and early part of the 
sixteenth centuries, under various names, such as 
“ Alabaster tables, tabnls or tabylls,” “ tabulae de 
alabaatro,” “ tablemen tee,” “ retables,” and 
“alabaster tabernacles with images.” From 
their great uniformity of style it is evident 
that in most cases they were produced by one 
school of carvers; and a large number have clearly 
come out of the same workshop. This strong 
uniformity of design is to be seen, not only in the 
style of the faces and the lines of the drapery, but 
also in the minuter details, such as the methods of 
distinguishing each saint by his special symbol. 
The same similarity of treatment is to befoundln the 
application of gold and oolour with which they are 
aU decorated—especially the patterns on the dresses, 
the “ powderings ” on the backgrounds, and the 
manner of representing the ground in open-air 
scenes with conventionally - treated groups of 
flowers in red, white, and yellow on a rioh green 
background, which seems intended to suggest a 
grassy sward. The gilding is very rich and 
effective, much thicker leaf being used than is 
now the custom; and it is very freely used for the 
hair of saints and angels, for borders of drapery, 
for angels’ wings, and other ornamental purposes. 
If a whole background of a relief is gilt, the 
surface is relieved (in moet cases) by being 
sprinkled with a series ol little round bosses, 
modelled in the very delicate gesso or plaster, 
mixed with white of egg, which formed the 
“mordant” for the gold leaf. Tnis fine plaster 
is a pure sulphate of lime, obtained by burn¬ 
ing waste fragments of the same alabaster 
of which the reliefs themselves were made— 
an exceptionally pure variety of what is 
now called “plaster of Paris.” The pigments 
used for the painting are very rich and harmonious 
in tone. Ochre colours are used for the quieter 
reds, yellows, and browns; mercury vermillion for 
the brilliant red; and a magnificent smaltoblue, 
made of a powdered vitreous enamel, coloured 
with a copper oxide—exactly the same as the 
jewel-like blue (cAmi) which was used by the 
early painters of Egypt and Greeoe. It is interest¬ 
ing to find that the Monk Theophilus, who wrote 
in the twelfth oentury (or earlier) a treatise on 
painting and other arts (Divereanm Artiom 
Sehedula), advices the painter who wants to get a 
specially fine blue to collect tesserae of deep blue 
glass from some ancient Homan building and then 
to grind these tesserae into powder, whioh will 
make, he says, tbe best possible blue pigment. 
In general design these retables seem usually to 
have consisted of a large central figure—such as that 
of the Madonna and Obild in the Whittlesford 
example—with, at the sides, single figures of 
saints of a medium size, placed between reliefs of 
subjects with figures very minute in scale. The 
relief is usually very high (alto-relievo), in many 
cases the figures are so much undercut as to be 
almost “in the round” or detached from the 
ground. The fragment which I exhibit to-night 
is that of an angel supporting a i tending figure of 
the Virgin in a sMica-shaped auiiole (mandarin). 
Part of this anriole with gilded rays and a bit of 
the brilliant blue robs of the Virgin is all that re¬ 
mains of the principal figure in the panel. In de¬ 
sign this panel must nave resembled the relief 
carved over the doorway on the south side of 
the presbytery of King’s College chapel—the only 
non-heraldic pleoe of sculpture in the chapel, very 


beautiful in design, though sadly injured by 
Puritan ioonoclasts. The colouring on this frag¬ 
ment, which is said to have come from Milton 
Church, is exceptionally well preserved, especially 
the flower-sown sward on which the angel stands, 
and the crimson of the angel’s wing. The gold 
leaf on the hair and the borders of the drapery is 
also very brilliant, owing to the extreme purity of 
the gold. Other fragments from Milton, evidently 
parts of the same retable, are preserved in the 
Archaeological Museum. These fragments (like 
those of the Whittlesford retable) were fattened 
to their place by small loops of copper wire, fixed 
in the back of each slab of alabaster by melted 
lead. In some cases these retables were framed in 
elaborately moulded woodwork, gilt and painted 
liked the alabaster; they were frequently fitted 
with two wooden doors, thus forming a triptych, 
whioh during Lent oould be closed, in accordance 
with the canon which required all pictures, reliefs, 
or statues of saints to be concealed from view 
throughout the whole of Lent. When there were 
no doors, this was done by coverings of linen or 
silk, on which symbols of the Passion were some¬ 
times painted, “titeyned clothes for Lent ” as 
these were called, are very common items in old 
church inventories. In wealthy churches each 
important image had its own set of “steyned 
clothes,” the most important of all being 
that which was used to cover the great 
Hood on the Choir-screen. In spite of this white, 
translucent alabaster being so beautiful a sub¬ 
stance, and so easy to work, it does not appear to 
have come into use in England at a very early date. 
Almost, if not quite, the earliest example of its 
use for any important purpose is to be seen in 
Westminster Abbey—the tomb of Prince John of 
Eltham, who died m 1334, on the south side of the 
sanctuary, in St. Edmund’s chapel. The monu¬ 
ment consists of a very fine portrait-figure of the 
prince, lying on an elaborate altar-tomb. The 
effigy itself and the small figures of mourners in 
the panels of the base are aU of the purest white 
alabaster, originally gilt and painted. With re¬ 
gard to the date ol these retables, it should be 
noticed that the oostumes and armour are very fre¬ 
quently archaistio in style, and cannot be taken as 
a proof of the time at which the reliefs were exe¬ 
cuted. When a mediaeval artist represented a 
soene from ancient history he usually introduced 
costume of a century or so older than his own time, 
to show that the scene was not a modern one. 
Thus, in paintings of the time of Henry III. and 
Edward 1, executed in the Palaoe of Westminster, 
the soldiers in the various Biblical scenes were 
represented in the armour of about the year 1100. 
In the same way in these Milton and Whittles¬ 
ford retables, executed probably about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, we see armour and dresses 
of the time of Edward III.—A communication by 
Mr. E Hailstone was read upon some alabasterfrag- 
mente (whioh had probably once belonged to an altar- 
piece) that had been found Imbedded in the walla 
of Whittlesford Church during the restoration in 
1876. The fragments were. La Mr. Hailstone’s 
view, connected with the episcopate of Thomas 
de Arundel, who was consecrated in 1374.—Prof. 
Middleton gave the following enumeration of the 
figures:—(1) Large central figure ol the Virgin 
with the child'8 hand on her left breast (2) The 
Resurrection. (3) The Asoension. (4) Coronation 
ol the Virgin. (5) The Trinity, God the Father 
holding Crucifix. (6) St. Anne teaching the 
Virgin to read. (7) Figure of St. Paul holding a 
sword. (8) Large Sgure of an Evangelist holding 
a book. (9) Small figure of Angel on a little 
bracket. — Mr. James suggested that the two 
figures of bound criminals belong to the scene of 
St. Nicholas liberating some condemned criminals. 


FINE ART. 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF YEN1SSEI. 

Oheaplnghaven, Denmark: Nov. 19,1889. 
In 1730, Strahlenberg, in his work on the 
north and eastern parts of Europe and Asia 
(translated into English in 1738), first made 
known a couple of the inscribed and sculptured 
stones some years previously found in the dis¬ 
trict of Yenissei. Others were afterwards dis¬ 
covered. At last the curiosity of the learned 
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wu fully aroused; and in 1887 the Finnish 
Archaeological Society sent to the shire of 
Minousinsk a oo ission, headed by the illus¬ 
trious Prof. Aspelin, chief director of the 
museum in Helsingfors. He hastened to make 
a regular examination—a painful and hazardous 
task in those wild lands, for it involved great 
fatigue and hardship. His success, however, 
was so considerable that the commission was 
renewed from year to year, and the result is 
unexpectedly triumphant. Altogether, the 
number of known carved monoliths has now 
risen to about forty, most of them carefully 
saved by drawings and squeezes, others fixed 
by photography. Rich material is thus at hand 
for a new chapter in half-oriental old-lore, 
provisionally called Biberian-Mongolian. 

Not to lose time, the Finnish Government 
having advanoedthe necessary funds, Prof. J. B. 
Aspelin has written in Frenoh a dear and 
oopious account of each find; and Prof. Donner, 
of Hdsingfors, has superintended the plates 
and photographs. The volume is now on my 
table: “ Inscriptions de Fldnissei, recueillies et 
publi4es par la Sooietd Finlandaise d’Archfo- 
logie. Helsingfors, Imprimerie de la Soci4t4 
de literature Finnoise.” This thin folio, 
beautifully got up, consists of about fifty 
pages, besides eight inserted photographs. 
Copies have been widely distributed to 
societies and linguists, and we may hope that 
at least a beginning will soon be made to lift 
the veil. As yet, not one word has been de¬ 
ciphered. 

The pieces in question are supposed to date 
from about 600 years before Christ to about 
600 after. The alphabet employed has about 
forty letters, apparently chosen by some sage 
from the Old-Btruscan and the Old-Greek, and 
from the Old-Northern Bunes. The writing 
either runs from right to left, or is boustrophe- 
don. Some of the sculptures may be hunting- 
scenes ; others are wild human figures; 
a few are only, or mainly, heads. One blook 
has its chief side oovered with a strange 
“ bugbear bogey.’’ 

I hope some Britishers will try to make a 
beginning. But as Russia has incorporated the 
countries themselves, perhaps the first answer 
may be given at the hands of Russian science. 

George Stephens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND “ THE FARMER’S BOY.” 

9, Hammersmith Terraoa : Nov. SS, 1899. 

I am sorry Mr. Thomson is not satisfied with 
a “mild rebuke.” He oould have had any 
sort. My reference to him was incidental. It 
was necessary, however, in order to correct an 
incredible blunder, which he at onoe timidly 
acknowledges and wilfully obscures. Mr. 
Thomson touches no point of difference between 
us. The greater part of his letter is wholly, and 
purposely, irrelevant. 

To return to The Farmer' > Boy : —Mr. Thom¬ 
son thinks it “just possible that the book 
owned by Mr. Bedford is one of A. Anderson’s 
Amerioan publications.” It is just impossible. 
“The Farmer's Boy; A Bural Poem, in four 
books. By Bobert Bloomfield. ’A Shepherd's 
Boy .... he seeks no better name.’ With 
ornaments engraved in wood by Anderson. Lon¬ 
don: Printed by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet- 
street, for Vemor and Hood, Poultry ; T. 0. Hick¬ 
man, TJpper Mary-le-Bone Street; Ingram, Bury ; 
and Bootle, Norwich. MDOOO." 

Ernest Badford. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Painters and sculptors have hitherto been 
unrepresented by a newspaper of their own. 
Their want is about to be supplied by two 
members of the New English Art Club, who 


intend launching into the Bea of journalism a 
“ penny weekly,” which is to be entirely 
catholic in its views, appealing to artists of 
every school and prejudice. It is to be called 
the Art World, and will contain no illustra¬ 
tions. The letterpress will be supplied in great 
measure by artists and those who have had 
practical instruction in art. The first issue 
may be looked for early in the new year. 

The large collection of prints and of books 
upon art possessed by Mr. A. W. Thibaudeau, 
the well-known print-seller, late of Green 
Street, St. Martin’s Place, is to be sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s, the week after next. The 
sale will oocupy no less than five days. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
the twenty-fourth winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, in Pall Mall 
East; and a collection of pictures by a group 
of London impressionists (whose names are 
best known in connexion with the New English 
Art Club), at the Goupil Gallery, New Bond 
Street. The private view of both of these is 
fixed for to-day. 

The following have been eleoted members of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil: J. H. Lorimer, 
W. H. Bartlett, T. Hope McLaohlan, A. Ghe- 
vallier Tayler, and W. H. Pike. 

At two recent meetings of the Acad4mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Georges Perrot read what will 
form the last chapter of the forthcoming fifth 
volume of his Hietory of Ancient Art, treating 
of the general characteristics of the art of 
Persia. He insisted upon its official character 
as being rather the art of the dynasty or the 
oourt than of the people. He did not believe 
that artists of Persian birth had any hand 
either in the construction of the buildings, or 
in the execution of the soulptures. The 
palaoes of Darius are probably the work of a 
foreigner—a Greek or a Phoenician—who knew 
how to utilise elements borrowed from all earlier 
stages of art. Incidentally, M. Perrot identified 
Pasargadae, the pUoe of ooronation of the 
kings of Persia, with the existing ruins of 
Murghab ; but this was contested by M. Jules 
Oppert, who would place Pasargadae in the 
south-east of Persia, near the modem town of 
Darabjerd. 

We do not seem to have expressed ourselves 
with perfect dearness in reference to Mr. 
Spielmann’s paper on “Art and Art Critics.” 
Our remark has been misunderstood. We did 
not for a moment intend to oonvey that this 
intelligent writer was, even for a moment, so 
foolish as to advocate that art criticism should 
be written professionally by painters. They 
would lack, of course, the necessary compre¬ 
hensiveness and, generally, the literary talent 
besides. All Mr. Spielmann wished—all he 
oould possibly have wished without sacrificing 
his reputation for good sense—was that painters 
should occasionally speak to the public “on 
their own aims and methods, and on those of 
their sohools.” And we agree with Mr. Spiel- 
mann entirely; for these are matters which 
painters understand, and should be able, in 
some simple fashion, to oonvey. 

THE STAGE. 

Behind the Seenei of the Comidie Franqaite. 

By Arsene Houssaye. (Chapman & Hall) 

It would not occur to anyone who knows the 
history of the French Theatre, or who knows 
the ways of M. Ars4ne Houssaye, to go to the 
author of the portly volume now before us 
for a succinct narrative, for a treatise seriously 
conceived. But, though M. Arsene Houssaye 
is not to be taken by the student of the 
drama as one whose method of work, or whose 


temper of mind, permits him to be an historian, 
there is no reason why his book should not 
possess—and I think it does possess—a value 
of its own. Nor does this value consist only, 
or even chiefly, in the inclusion of certain 
details in which it is not easy to be inaccurate: 
it consists, in great measure, in the gay and 
light individuality which M. ArsSne Houssaye 
betrays, and in the vividness which belongs 
to this individuality. M. Ars4ne Houssaye is 
one of the now numerous gentlemen who have 
not known “ how to fail in literature.” He 
has always taken his art too lightly to stand, 
for his generation, or even for ten years of 
his generation, somewhat in the background ; 
impressing the public only slowly with a 
novel power, with a method with which it is 
unfamiliar, and, as a consequence, interesting 
his brother writers —the fellow craftsmen who 
understand the technique —long before he gains 
the attention of “ the general.” To M. Hous¬ 
saye and his kind, it is permitted to attract 
“the general” with promptitude—it is ordained 
that he shall leave the expert untouched. 
A talent lamentably facile, wholly superficial, 
is, in the case of M. Houssaye and his kind, 
at the service, not of ideas, not of serious 
convictions, but of the day’s characteristic 
craving to be perpetually en Evidence. Mere 
facility apart, suoh a man is not a born writer. 
His nimble, thin intelligence, that understands 
and can supply what the public of the hour 
demands, would be employed as well—in M. 
Houssaye’s case it has been employed as well 
—in managing a playhouse, or in editing a 
review which is destined to popularise that 
minor art which alone it is possible to popu¬ 
larise. But M. Houssaye, being a capable 
man and a Frenchman, is able to say the 
obvious thing prettily, or to compass that yet 
easier literary achievement—to produce the 
paradox which shall succeed in merely start¬ 
ling. M. Houssaye is quite the writer for an 
indolent twenty minutes. He has a measure 
of taste in the things of art; much quickness 
of perception. He is an inveterate gossip; 
and when there is a story of gallantly—about 
a president, or about a tragedian—he will 
wax peculiarly garrulous. He is skilled 
enough to imply a good deal more than he 
asserts; but even in his assertions he is 
liberal. 

To this amiably fluent writer—who in the 
course of a long, busy life, has turned his 
hand to so many things—the destinies of the 
Theatre Fran^ais (in so far as they are at the 
mercy of a director) were for several years 
confided. Judged by the light of his own 
memoirs, he discharged his task well. He 
did assuredly bring to its accomplishment a 
spirit of initiative which is at all times valu¬ 
able, and that constitutional detestation of 
red-tape and of the academic which, wherever 
it is made evident, should command respect. 
The particular volume of chronicle and gossip 
before us is devoted, as its title signifies, to 
the record of M. Houssaye’s experience of the 
theatre; but—as may bis surmised from the 
fashion in which I have permitted myself to 
sum up some of M. Houssaye’s characteristics— 
we have not here the scholarly and complete 
disquisition, but the fragmentary deliver¬ 
ance—I cannot say “ effort ”—the frag¬ 
mentary yet abundant deliverance, as to the 
personalities with whom the sometime manager 
came into contact; as to the plays he wished 
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to shelve, and the plays he succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing ; as to the heroic and even misguided 
efforts of the claque when Madeleine Brohan— 
who “had too many Mends” for a girl of 
seventeen, Rachel told her—made her dilut; 
as to the interferences of members of the 
government with the manager’s functions; 
as to Brindeau’s jealousy of the success of 
Breseant; as to Rachel’s lovers. The book is, 
therefore, quite certain to he a book whioh 
will commend itself to an important public. 
Stories slightly amusing follow closely in the 
wake of stories slightly discreditable; hut, on 
the whole—so vivid u M. Houssaye, and so 
well-stored with memories—the hook is a 
picture, wrought in a gay light key— a picture 
of the Society, of the Stage, and of “ Belles 
Lettrea ”—to use the ancient term—in Paris, 
few a year or two before and a year or two 
after the Coup d’Etat. In it, of oourse, the 
hero of the Coup d’Etat must himself figure. 
"We see him as the good-natured man of the 
world, as the intelligent patron of the theatre, 
and—for H. Houssaye insists a little upon 
this spectacle—as the oordial, yet always 
discreet, Mend of the good-looking dibvtante. 
The Hue de Moray—the emperor’s right hand, 
and the emperor’s half-brother—was, of 
course, through his office as a minister, more 
constantly engaged with M. Houssaye and the 
Thd&tre Francis than ever the emperor or 
president oould be; and M. Houssaye bears 
a now superfluous testimony to his intelligence 
and his resource. It is clear, however, that 
those were days when ministers—some among 
them—interpreted very liberally their much 
contested right to dictate to the Comcdie 
whom it should accept as its pentionnaires or 
its ioadUriret. For a whole generation after¬ 
wards the French playgoer has been annoyed 
by the presence among the toeidtairei of two 
or three who were once charming, but who 
were never competent. 

It may be of interest now to examine 
briefly into Houssaye’s own account of the 
theatre as he found it, and the theatre as he 
left it. He begins by admitting that he 
assumed the directorship at a moment that 
was, in some respects, favourable. 

“ My lucky star had confided the destinies of 
the Thd4tre Frangais to me in the halcyon 
days when all the literary passions were in 
fun play, when the great comedians hallowed 
by tradition were still upon the stage.” 

He appears to consider that in 1849 the com¬ 
pany itself was as a whole hardly capable of 
improvement. "With several geniuses and 
many artists, it had, of course, a few useless 
people. Mdlle. Rachel was still the queen of 
tragedy. Eleven years had passed—we may 
find by reference elsewhere—since she had 
first taken hold of the public in “ Lea 
Horaces,” and five years since she had first 
acted Pbddre. Nine years later she was to 
die, with middle-age hardly reached, killed as 
much by debauchery as by work, and more 
by her temperament than by either. Beau- 
vallet filled the place—shall we say ?—of the 
Mounet-Sully of to-day; and Mdlle. Favart 
—afterwards “ tbe Rachel of the bourgeoisie,” 
the mistress of domestio tragedy, as we re¬ 
member her nineteen years ago—was then a 
very youthful follower in the .steps of the 
Phedre. Upon the side of comedy the com¬ 
pany seems to have been stronger; or, rather, 


its strength there was more evenly distributed. 
Samson and Regnier and Brindeau—the last 
of whom quitted the Fra^ais in 1854, 
through the jealousy I have hinted at—were 
among the eoeidtaires. Augustine Brohan— 
Madeleine’s elder sister—was a toeidtaire 
already; and among the peruiontuiret were 
Hot (who is still with us) and Delaunay, who 
is at the theatre no more. Luther and Maria 
Lopez, too, are names that need not be for¬ 
gotten. But, with this really brilliant com¬ 
pany, what were the receipts of the theatre ? 
—a method not quite so commercial as it 
seems of testing its success, for what can be 
the influence of a theatre upon a publio which 
it does not attract ? On the day of M. Arsine 
Houssaye’s appointment a hundred and fifty 
francs was, at the Theatre Francois, con¬ 
sidered “ average takings ”; yet the tiny 
masterpiece, “ H ne faut jurer de rien”—by 
Alfred de Musset, we need hardly say—was 
being played at the moment. A few months 
earlier “ Adrienne Lecouvreur ”—due to the 
collaboration of Scribe and Legouv5—had had 
what was reckoned a very brilliant success. 
It had filled the house for five-and-twenty 
nights; but not, of course, five-and-twenty 
nights consecutively, for Rachel never wholly 
abandoned the accepted “repertory.” But 
that success had been quite exceptional; and, 
in any other piece, it was only Rachel who 
possessed any distinct “drawing power.” 
Save for its one or two new pieces and the 
real classics the theatre had been too fond of 
“the pale phantoms of the comedy of the 
Empire and of the Restoration.” M. Hous¬ 
saye set about to remedy the dramatic poverty 
—to relieve the famine. Ponsard, 12mile 
Augier, Alexandre Dumas, were to be pressed 
into the service; and, moreover, the new 
manager—a lover and a connoisseur, to some 
extent, of pictorial art—held very strong 
views—and began to put them into action— 
as to the scenery and appointments of the 
pieces he produced. They must be beautiful 
and appropriate he deemed. M. Prdvost 
therein opposed him; but he had his own way 
to a great extent, and so was in some sort the 
forerunner of M. Perrin, in whose tasteful 
costliness of decoration our own generation 
has rejoiced. 

Thtophile Gautier — who scarcely really 
loved the theatre, but who is sure to have 
enjoyed whatever it could freshly afford in 
the matter of material luxury and artistic 
device—complimented M. Houssaye warmly 
on the changes he was bringing about. But 
it is probable that the best service ever ren¬ 
dered by the genial man of the world and 
the somewhat irresponsible art critic to the 
“house of Molidre,” which he directed, lay 
in the courage with which he prepared to 
place upon the stage not only the works of 
those writers who were very clearly masters 
of the dramatic form at all events—Dumas 
and Augier, for example—but the works of 
men distinguished in such literature as falls 
naturally into other moulds. He tried Meri- 
m£e, for instance, and Merimfee was hissed. 
He did not try Balzac, but he went down¬ 
stairs and into the street to interview that 
novelist in his carriage—for Balzac’s heart- 
complaint made it difficult for him to ascend 
to the cabinet of the director; and M. Hous¬ 
saye was detained in tbe street while Mdme. 
de Balzac, fresh from Russia, monopolised the 


conversation by enlarging upon the essen¬ 
tially dramatio qualities of her lord’s genius. 
The negotiation came to nothing. M. Arshne 
Houssaye wanted a new piece by the writer 
of Le JPire Ooriot ; but Balzac brought him, 
not a new piece, but, says M. Houssaye, 
“ what he calls his Thddtre” —in other words, 
the three or four pieces which had had their 
day or had failed to have it. Of the revival 
of one of these pieces there was, for a time, 
serious question; but it never actually came 
to pass. 

Fbkdehick Wkdmobe. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Thursday night was fixed for the first per¬ 
formance at the Garriok of the English adapta¬ 
tion of “ La Tosca,” with Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson in principal parts; 
and the return of Mr. Thome to the vaudeville 
was appointed for the same evening. 

Me. Bbahdon Thomas’s new play, “The 
Gold Craze,” is seen, for the first time, to-night 
at the Prinoess’s, whioh has been redecorated 
and cleaned, we are glad to hear, since it was 
vacated by Mias Hawthorne. 

Miss Ghace Hawthobne has at last actually 
produced the version she has so long possessed 
of Sardou’s “ Theodora.” The piece saw the 
light—so far as England is oonoerned—at the 
Brighton Theatre a week or so ago. Mr. W. H. 
Vernon’s stage management is said to have 
been admirable, and the play appears to be put 
upon the stage with a certain amount of luxury. 
It will now be sent on a provincial tour. 

The welcome aooorded to Mr. Wilson Bar¬ 
rett and Mr. George Barrett and Miss East- 
lake has been, we hear, as cordial in New York 
as it had already been at Boston. The 
Kendals, too, are doing wonderful “ business ” 
in the United States, and the date of their 
return has been deferred. A telegram in an 
English newspaper acquaints us with the fact 
that Mr. Wyndham’s “Garriok” was not greatly 
relished in New York city, and that ne had 
in consequence put up “ The Candidate ” in its 
plaoe. 


MUSIC. 

REGENT OONOERTS. 

Sib Ohaet.es Hall^, with his Manchester band, 

g ive the first of four concerts at St. James’s 
all on Friday, November 22. With the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Henschel’s fortnightly Sym¬ 
phony concerts, there is no other orchestral 
mnsio to be heard in London this side of 
Christmas, so that the publio ought to be glad 
of the opportunity given to them. Sir C. 
Halid is a sound and enthusiastic oonduotor, 
and years of rehearsal and performance in 
Manchester have brought about perfect under¬ 
standing between master and men. This was 
at once peroeptible in the precision and 
brilliancy with whioh Cherubini’s exciting 
“Anacreon” Overture was rendered. Lady 
Halle performed Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. 
Her playing of the work was perfect. Her con¬ 
ception of it differs from that of Dr. Joachim. 
Both are good. His is the reading of a man; 
bar’s of a woman. The programme included 
two of Dvorak's characteristic Ldgendes from 
op. 66, and Berlioz's Symphonic Fantastique. 
Sir 0. Halle is quite at home with the French 
composer's music, and the Symphony was on 
the whole well interpreted. However, the 
“ Ball ” scene, with two harps instead of four, 
did not produce its proper bright effect. 
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Last Saturday, at the Crystal Palace, Miss 
Nettie Carpenter gave a pleasing reading of 
Saint-Saeng’ showy Violin Concerto in A (op. 
20). Her playing was excellent, but her tone 
not very powerful. With one exception, the 
programme contained familiar works: the 
“ Plying Dutohman ” Overture and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in A. The exception was Liszt’s 
Symphonio Poem, “Festklange”—placed, as 
usual, at the end of the concert. We, there¬ 
fore, must wait for another opportunity of 
describing it. It is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Manns will not put his novelties earlier 
in the programme. 

The Monday Popular Concert on November 
25 commenced with Cherubini’s posthumous 
Quartet, which bears the high opus number 
424, and was written when the composer was 
seventy-five years of age. It is not a very 
strong or interesting work; but it is wonderful 
to think that Cherubini, at so advanced an age, 
should have the courage to write at all. 
Haydn, at 74, commenced a Quartet, but was 
too weak to finish it. Signor Piatti is fond of 
discovering ancient musio for his instrument. 
He has now brought forward "Thirteen 
Divisions to a Ground Bass,” by Christopher 
SimpBOn. Nothing is known of the date or 
plaoe of the composer’s birth. He fought for 
Charles I. against the Parliament, and at the 
close of the Civil War became viol master to the 
son of Sir Robert Holies, a Leicestershire 
baronet. During the Commonwealth be 
published a book entitled The Division Violist; 
or, an Introduction to the Playing upon a 
Ground, and it is from this work that Signor 
Piatti has taken the ground and divisions 
(theme and variations). The instrument for 
which they were originally written was the 
bass viol or viola di gamba, which had six 
strings and seven or eight frets. These quaint 
variations were played by Signor Piatti to 
perfection, and the excellent pianoforte 
accompaniment added by the transcriber was 
skilfully performed by Miss Davies. This 
lady, who has just returned from a successful 
oonoert tour in Germany, played, as solo, 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor (op. 31, no. 2) 
(the first Sonata this season at the Monday 
Oonoerts). Her reading of the work was full 
of poetry and passion ; but in the first and 
last movements her technique was, at times, at 
fault. Por some reason or other Miss Davies 
was not at her ease. As a rule her playing is of 
the neatest. This slight blemish did not, how¬ 
ever, prevent applause. She was recalled three 
times. Mdme. Belle Cole was successful in 
songs by Handel and Scarlatti. The oonoert 
concluded with Haydn’s Pianoforte Trio in 0 
major. 

A MS. Pianoforte Quintet in C major, by 
Mr. Gerard F. Cobb, was performed at 
Messrs. Haim’s second chamber concert at the 
Brixton Hall, on Wednesday evening. The 
composer is favourably known by his songs 
and pianoforte pieces. The Quintet has a 
certain national flavour about it which deserves 
commendation. The general homophonic 
character of the music is, however, a weak 
feature. The first and seoond movements are 
the best of the four. The work was exceedingly 
well rendered by the Messrs. Haim. The 

P rogramme included a Beethoven Quartet and 
fendelsohn’s Sonata in B flat for piano and 
’oello. Mrs. Hensbhel was the vooalist, and 
sang charmingly. J. S. Sherlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

Dante Oabriel Rossetti at Designer and Writer. 

Notes by W. M. Rossetti. (Cassell.) 

If among known names of the present cen¬ 
tury one should count on the fingers of one 
hand those of men whose early personal in¬ 
fluence gave an upward impulse to the aims 
of English art, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s would 
be one of them. It is matter for much regret 
that Hr. William Michael Rossetti, who is pre¬ 
eminently fitted to write the complete history, 
artistic and personal, of his brother’s life, is in 
his own judgment precluded from the task. 
And yet this hook is eminently biographical. 
Even for any one who may know next to 
nothing of the painter-poet or his work, it 
will be a very fascinating story. We can 
read between the lines, and it is no detraction 
to say that we wish there were more of it 
The work is the outcome of an intellect wide 
enough to be generous, calm enough to be 
judicial, in speaking of one who compelled 
enthusiasm whether of partisanship or 
enmity. 

Two not very serious criticisms occur to 
me. Occasionally an important picture or 
invention is mentioned for the first time in so 
casual or relative a way that the reader 
imagines some previous reference to it. For 
instance, at p. 65, “ This year [1869] . . . 
Mr. Graham . . . had seen the design of 
‘ Pandora,’ but hesitated,” &c. (The italics 
are mine.) This picture—a grand instance of 
Rossetti’s later method in poetic invention— 
demanded just as much as many lesser works 
a description of some sort. And this is not a 
solitary case; not unfrequently the book 
assumes a knowledge on the reader’s part 
which strangers may not possess. The other 
criticism concerns the mention of prices. I 
see no reason for the deprecatory words on 
this Bubjeot in the prefaoe, for to most English¬ 
men the cash price paid for a work of art is a 
test of its aesthetic value. But here the re¬ 
curring mention of prices is an obstacle to the 
flow of the mental story. Doubtless, one 
needs the record of progressive money value 
somewhere in the book, for in such a fight 
as was forced upon Rossetti’s genius that was 
the sling and stone with which his adherents 
armed him to keep his ground against the 
Philistine; but the record might well have 
been confined to concluded bargains and placed 
in the tabular statement of his works. Some¬ 
times, too, the record is puzzling. At pp. 80- 
81, it is said that in 1872 “ Mr. Murray 
Marks procured [apparently from Rossetti] a 
drawing of Miss May Morris, and sold it to 
Mr. Prange for £170.” At p. 82, it appears 
that in 1873 this same drawing and another 
picture “ were bought [apparen’ly from Ros¬ 


setti] by Messrs. Howell and Parsons for 
£300.” Surely some detail has been omitted. 

There is neither Bpace nor occasion here to 
speak at much length about the completed 
works which Rossetti produced between the 
sges of thirty-five and forty-three, and sub¬ 
sequently. They are well known, and as 
pictures they rank, even in popular esteem, 
among the art-wonders of the century. Their 
history is lucidly treated in the book, as to 
both painting and acquirement by purchasers; 
and very interesting the narrative is. 

The examples by which Rossetti’s name 
will live are, one may surmise, the inventions 
of his earlier life, of which I shall presently 
speak more fully—all his Dantesque subjects 
from the “ Giotto ” pictore to “ Dante’s 
Dream ”; and besides that great work, the 
pictures of his later period called ‘‘Helen 
of Troy,” Lady Mount Temple’s “Beata 
Beatrix,” Mr. Rae’s “Sibylla Palmifera” 
(for which the sonnet now called “Soul’s 
Beauty” was written), “Lilith” (for which 
the sonnet now called “ Body’s Beauty ” was 
written), “Venus Verticordia,” “Pandora," 
and the two paintings of “ Proserpine,” 
owned respectively by Mr. Leyland and Mr. 
Charles Butler. These works of the later 
period are a splendid outcome of the Rossetti 
moulded by circumstance, bom out of due 
time, cherished but fettered by a number of 
purchasers possessing exceptional powers of 
intellect and perception—men who were able 
and willing to give ample reward for noble 
work in one particular direction. All these 
paintings, and many other productions, are 
masterpieces; but they are the fruit of a mind 
which always worked, and could only work, 
done. No painter owes less to the influence 
of either contemporary or past art; and what¬ 
ever they may lose by the rejection or lack of 
that influence, they evidence a nature strong 
enough to both conceive and construct an art 
of its own. Each is choice and rare, or 
splendid, in inventive colour; and, however 
odd the drawing sometimes is, the thought or 
emotion is dways vividly given. As regards 
their conception Mr. W. M. Rossetti says 
(after speaking of a picture called “ Donna 
della Finestra ”) at p. 108: 

“ This interpenetration of sod and body—this 
sense of an equd and indefeasible reality of the 
thing symbolised and of the form which con¬ 
veys the symbol—this exteradism and inter- 
nalism—are constantly to be understood as the 
keynote of Rossetti’s aim and performance in 
art.” 

Thus much my limits allow regarding the 
mass of the work of Rossetti’s normal matur¬ 
ity. But for reasons obvious presently it is 
now worth while to deal more fully with 
what the volume tells us about two remark¬ 
able, if immature, achievements, and certain 
great,, but uncompleted, conceptions of his 
youth and abnormal maturity. Of these, 
seven were thought out and took form as 
inventions before his thirty-second year, and 
one was conceived but not carried out a few 
years later. 

The two first works, complete oil paintings, 
are “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin” and 
“ Ecce Ancilla Domini,” generally called 
“The Annunciation.” Both were painted 
and exhibited before Rossetti’s twenty-second 
year was completed; and the latter was vir- 
tudly finished, as it at present appears in the 


Nationd Gallery, some months before his 
twenty-fifth birthday. Looking baok to the 
time when it was punted, this picture has 
never needed apology or defence. It is a pure 
and undded creative effort; a vivid soul- 
drama. The mystic awe which through all 
crudities of painting lives for us there on the 
canvas is enhanced by the simplicity of detail 
and the reticence of design. It owes nothing 
to Fra Lippo Lippi or an j master, pre- 
Raphaelite or other. It is a jet of fresh life 
in the highest redms of art spirit. 

But from this point we find the hurry and 
needs of modem life continually hampering, 
or diverting for a time, the direct onward 
sweep of Rossetti’s inventive faculty; and 
the next picture, “ Giotto painting the Por¬ 
trait of Dante”—the first revelation of 
Rossetti’s life-long spiritual passion for Dante, 
his works, and all that concerned him—is also 
the earliest instance in the painter’s career of 
a great conception left incomplete through the 
immediate lack of chanoe to carry it through. 
Its history is given at pp. 16, 17. 

Three other pictures or inventions mark 
the early bent of Rossetti’s genius for v.vid 
dramatic presentment of the mystic side of 
Christ’s life and story. “The Madonna in 
tho house of John,” “ Mary Magdalene at the 
door of Simon the Pharisee,” aid “ The 
Passover in the Holy Family”—all three 
took permanent shape by the painter’s thirtieth 
year. The last-named was invented in his 
twenty-first y ear. Their spiritual significance 
is not marred by that insistence on correctness 
of detail which distinguishes more recent 
work in the same field by another band. 
Rossetti had the ins*inct of his power to tell 
a mystic story without archaeological assist¬ 
ance. The first-named picture, a water¬ 
colour, ' ranks among the painter’s best 
conceived and most impressive work,” so 
says Mr. W. M. Rossetti; but, unfortunately, 
he does not, probably because he cannot, give 
us any history of its completion or purchase. 
As to the second invention, which in its 
present form of a black and white design was 
finally worked out in 1858—Rossetti’s thir¬ 
tieth year—it is inconceivable that this, one 
of the works by whioh his name will most 
surely live, never had the chance of developing, 
as it ought to have done, into a great picture. 
But his work was at all times to closely bound 
up with his personality that one oan only 
attribute his neglect to that waywardness 
of predilection which marked his ait 
career. And yet, even under stress of 
life-event, or ill-luck, he seems at several 
periods to have felt a strong impuL>e towards 
making a picture of it; but the impulse 
came at a wrong time, or was checked by 
outside hindrance. At any rate, the regret¬ 
table history of this work is as follows: in 
his thirty-second or thirty-third year a begin¬ 
ning in oil, dated about 1860, “ on a large 
canvas,” was in 1864 proposed as a commis¬ 
sion to Mr. Heugh, but not carried out, 
owing to that gentleman’s hesitation; again, 
it was liked by Mr. Graham in 1868, but was 
too “ extensive and costly ” for him; next, 
it occupies Rossetti’s mind in 1869, when he 
“feared being forestalled by some other 
painter in the use ” of this and other inven¬ 
tions. It is pretty obvious that the lack of 
enterprise or of moral courage on the part of 
buyers was, up to 1870 at any rate, a very 
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legitimate, bat no less disastrous, influence 
in shackling the exercise of powers which 
Rossetti at this period was eager to develop. 
His brother sums up the ethical side of the 
question as to this, and two other undeveloped 
works to be presently spoken of, atpp 70-71. 
Speaking generally of the reasons for “ fre¬ 
quent miscarriages of his inventive projects,” 
the author says: 

“The first and most constantly operating 
reason was that my brother, as a non-exhibit¬ 
ing artist, had necessarily to rely on a small 
and dose drde of purchasers; and that these 
purchasers were in general more anxious to 
secure such specimens of his art as consisted 
of ideal female half-figures or heads than to 
commission work of any other class. Steadily 
occupied as he thus was, Bossetti had little 
time, though he had earnest inclination, to set 
to upon work requiring a large amount of 
previous reflection and preparation. He often 
chafed to see the months and years slipping 
away withont adequate embodiment of his 
more elaborate and significant inventions; but 
so fate and opportunity willed it. Something 
should also be allowed for the fact that he had 
very little natural torn, and had never applied 
himself to the requisite technical discipline, for 
carrying out large scenic schemes, whether of 
open-air landscape or of interior combinations, 
such as would hare been needed for his more 
crowded compositions, the “ Magdalene,” or 
the “ Cassandra,” or some others; and intensity 
of spiritual expression, even in a single faoe, 
had, to his mind, some counterbalancing 
claims, even against the moving and fascinat¬ 
ing qualities of an epio or dramatic story, how¬ 
ever vividly grouped, or whatever its depth of 
meaning. After making every allowanoe of 
this kind, the rarity of achievement of his 
larger projects in art most remain matter of 
regret, and, to some extent, of censure.” 

I do not think it just to thus underrate 
Rossetti’s natural turn for elaborate composi¬ 
tion. The “Cassandra” and the “Magdalene,” 
in their existing form, have complete and 
abundant detail, and show a skill in massing 
and dramatising the subject which would 
have found even easier scope in the larger 
field of canvas; but the rest of this passage is 
of great biographical importance, coming from 
its author, who has had the most complete 
natural and acquired chances of knowing the 
truth. 

The third of this group of inventions, the 
“ Passover in the Holy Family,” has a con¬ 
sistent history in the book. It appears that two 
water-colours were made, but left incomplete, 
and never worked on after 1856; but the 
subject was present in Rossetti’s thoughts in 
1869, as was the “Magdalene.” In this 
picture 

“Mary was gathering bitter herbs, the ohild 
John unlatching the shoe of the child Jesus, 
and Zacharias sprinkling the door-posts with 
the blood of the lamb.” 

It should be observed that the sonnet for this 
picture and a note tell us that John is binding, 
fastening, not “unlatching" the shoe, and 
that the child Christ holds the bowl of blood 
—another pregnant symbol. 

These three works form a landmark of pro¬ 
gress. Beginning as inventions from his 
twenty-first year the last two were urgent in 
Rossetti’s mind as subjects for completion 
until his forty-first year. They therefore show 
what his genius might have done in this 
direction, had the period and the taste of his 
purchasers been wholly helpful to him. 


“Found,” “HestemaRosa,” “Cassandra,” 
are his leading dramatic inventions, outside 
the three mystic subjects just mentioned. 
The two first certainly were conceived at 
about the a*o of twenty-five, in 1853; the 
third probably before he was thirty, though 
the first mention of it in the book places it 
under date is60, when he was thirty-two. 
“ Found,” had it been executed throughout 
with the virile force which characterises the 
male and one of the angel heads in the 
LlandafE triptych, would have been one of the 
pictures of the age. It was actually begun 
in 1853, and continued as to accessory detail 
in 1884; Mr. Leathart commissioned it for 
350 guineas in 1859; Rossetti felt “ bound to 
complete” it in 1861; abandoned it and re¬ 
paid Mr. Leathart an advance on its agreed 

S lice in 1867 ; agreed in 1869 to sell it to 
Ir. Graham for 800 guineas; in 1870 made 
careful studies of the male figure; was engaged 
on a monochrome of it for Mr. Graham in 
1879, and left it unfinished after all. A 
strange record! more eloquent of the sway of 
mood on Rossetti’s genius than pages of 
biography. That he was exceedingly fas¬ 
cinated by the idea of the picture there can 
be no doubt. At one time (in 1869 or 1870) 
he pointed out to me a fire-escape in the 
background, in enjoyment of its symbolical 
meaning as connected with the subject. 
Was not this fire-escape painted at Chatham 
Place ? Were not some studies for the back¬ 
ground made at old Blackfriars Bridge, dose 
by ? The sonnet on the picture says: 

“ ... as lamps across the bridge turn pale 
In London's smokeless resurrootion-light, 

Dark breaks to dawn.” 

As a matter of fact, pains enough were 
bestowed to finish the picture three times 
over. 

“ Hestema Rosa ” first took the form of a 
finished pen-drawing in 1853. “ It represents 
a tent occupied by a group of men and women, 
the men throwing dice, one of the women 
sadly reminiscent of the vanished days of her 
innocence.” This pen-drawing is not men¬ 
tioned by Mr. W. M. Rossetti as part of the 
work of 1853, probably because no correspond¬ 
ence then took place regarding it; but, in 
1865, a water-colour of it belonged to Mr. 
Craven, of Manchester. It is strange that 
this powerful conception never took a more 
important shape; and its history in the book 
is not very clear. Both pen-drawing and 
water-colour are first mentioned in 1865, at 
p. 50 ; and the water-colour in 1871, at p. 75. 
Mr. Craven is mentioned as the owner of the 
water-colour under both dates. In the tabular 
statement the pen-drawing is assigned in 
1853 to Mr. Stephens, a water-colour in 1865 
to Mr. Craven, and, in 1871, there is again 
a water-colour “ Hestema Rosa ” or “ Elena’s 
Song,” no owner being specified. 

The third invention in this group is “ Cas¬ 
sandra.” Concerning this I think more might 
have been said. No description of it other 
than the full title, “ Cassandra prophesying 
doom to Hector,” occurs anywhere, and it is 
first mentioned in the casual way complained 
of as to the “ Pandora.” One reason why this 
noble and elaborate invention was never carried 
to its full significance as an oil-painting may 
be found at pp. 76-7 : 

“ At the beginning of the year, Rossetti... 
offered it [as an oil pioture] to Mr. Leyland.... 


Mr. Leyland did not assent. ... He commis¬ 
sioned .. . the' Veronica Veronese ’ (the pioture 
of a lady touching a violin in a note suggested 
by the lilt of a canary).” 

So even such self-sufficing genius as Ros¬ 
setti’s walked in silken fetters; could be 
drawn from the greater and fresher invention 
to paint instead (why not besides ?) a splendid 
example, no doubt, of woman’s beauty as a sym¬ 
bol, and specially of his mastery of invention 
in colour, tone, and decorative charm, but still 
a restricted theme of a kind which in his later 
work inevitably verged on mannerism. 

The next great invention comes seven years 
later, when Rossetti was thirty-nine. In 
1867, Mr. Matthews actually gave a com¬ 
mission for a life-size picture from a design 
named “ Aspecta Medusa.” 

“The prioe was to be £1575, as settled in 
July. The design represents Andromeda, who 
having an extreme curiosity to see the severed 
head of Medusa, is allowed by Perseus to con¬ 
template its reflection in a tank of water—the 
head itself (it need hardly be remarked) having 
the fatal property of taming the gazer into 
stone. Bossetti wrote and published a few 
verses embodying this oonoeption. He laid 
much stress on the design, began life-sized 
studies for it, and was for years very anxious to 
carry it through as a pioture, but never did so. 
After giving the commission, however, Mr. 
Matthews felt a great repugnanoe to the notion 
of the severed head, as being a horrid and un¬ 
sightly detail; and on the last day of the year, 
following not a little debate and uncertainty, 
he wrote asking that some different subject 
might be substituted.” 

Should Rossetti be censured even gently 
if, when he showed himself ready to throw 
his strength into a great subject, and only 
met with either doubt or distaste, he became 
discouraged or indignant, and abandoned all 
thoughts of breaking fresh ground ? The 
man, as circumstance moulded him, could 
decide in no other way. But the potential 
Rossetti, in a time long past or far future, 
would [have been, what he carelessly called 
Michael Angelo, a conqueror. In fitting 
association his pride would have become easy 
mastery, his seclusion have changed to 
gracious reserve, these seven inventions would 
be great piotures, and he would be with us 
yet. 

As with the painting and invention, so with 
verse, the making faculty sprang to maturity 
very early. Except a few translations and a 
prose story or two, there is no record of any 
tentative or juvenile verse-making, even pre¬ 
served by his family in MS. “ The Blessed 
Damozel”—an achievement far in advance of 
his painting at that date—was written at the 
age of nineteen, 

“to be inserted in a sort of MS. family 
magazine called Hodgepodge, which was oon- 
cooted, never passing beyond the range of the 
family circle, during some months or weeks of 
1847, or possibly 1846.” 

And the poem named “ The Portrait,” first 
published iu the Poem* of 1870, also had its 
beginning in 1846 or 1847, although subse¬ 
quently worked upon. I mention it here 
because the witchery of its music is a poetic 
forerunner of the peculiar charm of his 
maturer painting. 

It would be superfluous to go in detail 
through the dates of production of the bulk 
of the poetical work from 1848 to 1881; it 
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is all published, and Mr. V. M. Rossetti’s 
record of it is exhaustive. We find, how¬ 
ever, that from the earliest date the poetic 
and painting faculties became twinned in 
Rossetti’s genius. It is curious that he seems 
never to have thought of painting “ The 
Blessed Damozel ” either at the time it was 
first written or at any subsequent date earlier 
than 1871; but the sonnet of “ Mary’s Girl¬ 
hood,” written in 1848, for the picture of 
“ The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,” is a com¬ 
plete poem of exquisite purity and grace; and 
again surpasses its painted subject in mastery. 
“The Staff and Scrip,” written apparently 
at the age of twenty-three or twenty-four, u 
another instance of full-grown work; but, 
although it is a complete Rossetti picture in 
verse, there is no trace of a line of pictorial 
invention on its theme, although one might 
have expected to find a series. 

It is noticeable that “ Jenny ” was written 
within a year after the painting of “Ecce 
Ancilla Domini.” Mr. Ruskin “ did not 
approve of * Jenny ; “ he objected that 
Jenny is not a true rhyme to guinea”; “he 
expressed himself indisposed to offer this 
composition to Thaokeray ” for the Comhill. 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti reminds us of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Scots extraction; certainly here he is as un¬ 
wittingly funny as Charles Lamb’s Scotch¬ 
men at Burns’s anniversary. 

“ A Last Confession ” and “ Sister Helen ” 
were written, the first about the same year as 
“Jenny,” the second in Rossetti’s twenty- 
fifth year (1853). Both are mature poetic 
renderings of concentrated passion, and in 
their dramatic force and savage pathos they 
stand alone in the annals of English verse. I 
regret that the book does not tell us when 
“ Love Lily ” was written; perhaps neither 
its maker nor his brother had a high opinion 
of it, and, indeed, it is free from the concen¬ 
trated passion which is so marked a feature 
in the more ambitious poems. But it is a 
perfect love song, one of the few in the 
language. 

Concerning the whole range of Rossetti’s 
verse there is no space to speak. I have pre¬ 
ferred to deal only with what is said of the 
work of Rossetti’s abnormal maturity—that is 
work done not later than his twenty-fifth 
year. For completeness, not only of intellec¬ 
tual grasp, but of execution as well, no early 
poems that I know of can compare with these. 
Certain sonnets composed from the age of 
thirty onwards are, however, in that manner 
unrivalled. Such, to my thinking, are those 
in the Poems of 1870 numbered 4, 5, 6, 
24-27, 30, 35-37, 39, 40, 42-46, and 50. 
Some of these also were written before his 
twenty-fith year. The excision of Bonnet 5 
from the edition of 1881, while No. 4 is 
retained, and the alterations in the same 
edition in sonnets 2 and 39, are inexplicable. 
The excision disfigures a unique and perfect 
work of art. The alterations nullify the ex¬ 
quisite precision of symbol in sonnet 2, and 
enervate the pregnant force of image in 
no. 39. Moreover, suoh concessions do not 
in the least appease the morbid cravings of 
that whimsical nondescript Propriety. 

Mr. "W. M. Rossetti gives at the end of his 
book a prose paraphrase of the 102 sonnets 
printed in sequence under the title of “ The 
House of Life ” in the Ballads and Sonnets 
(1881). Anyone apt to lose heart before the in¬ 


tricate imagery and concentrated phrase which 
distinguish so many of these sonnets will find 
this paraphrase of great use as a cine. But it 
is evidently intended to be used side by side 
with the originals, not read apart from them. 
I respectfully suggest that sometimes an ex¬ 
planation would be better than close para¬ 
phrase. The “ Venus Victrix ” (no. 33), for 
instance, can only be difficult to some one 
who does not know the story of Paris’s 
judgment and Helen’s vow, from which the 
sonnet derives its images. “ The sweetest of 
her names ” is surely the lover’s secret, his 
fond name for his mistress; Helen is only a 
symbol. One would think that the ethical 
significance of the last two lines of sonnet 87 
concerns conduct in life, not only in making 
or reading poetry. I had always thought 
that spice for burning vow (no. 95) meant 
rich profusion in using life instead of high 
resolve—the opposite of “plain living and 
high thinking.” I have no authority for this, 
and may be quite wrong; but it helped me 
to understand the sonnet. 

Rossetti and his brother, with matured 
brain force at an age when most men are little 
more than boys, had the happy fate of 
striking hands with three other dmes d'ilite, all 
at a turning-point in life. The vast influence 
these men, and their two later comrades, 
have exercised over the art of England is, in 
respect of primary impulse, due largely to 
the Rossettis. The others, to whom, as well 
as to Rossetti, England owes to-day whatever 
is lofty in aim, thoughtful and masterly in 
achievement, of the art-work of the last forty 
years, were at the outset, as regards intellec¬ 
tual force, his younger brothers; and it 
seems likely that in those first early days his 
magnetio personality acted on their mental 
nerve at least as keenly as on his own art¬ 
work. Later, between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five he worked grandly for lus 
own hand; but death and fate (we must needs 
think), as well as circumstance and surround¬ 
ings, checked his hand for a time, and he never 
regained the fervour of early strenuous out¬ 
look. As I said before, his personality was 
far more intimately concerned in his art- 
production than has been the case with any 
other known artist at all approaching his 
calibre in this century. He was too essentially 
a leader by nature ever wholly to accept the 
democratic tendency in art comradeship ; and 
consequent gradual seolusion and Its dlfauts 
ds sss quslites prematurely closed a career 
which, however incomplete, has left a track 
of lasting splendour. 

J. T. Nztxleshit. 


The Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw. 

Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

Fob the last few years it has been becoming 
impossible to obtain the more interesting of 
Mr. Bradshaw’s publications. Most of the 
“ Memoranda” have long been unprocurable, 
and several of his communications to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society are out of 
print. Many therefore will welcome the 
present volume, which contains, in addition 
to all these pamphlets, two papers hitherto 
unpublished, and a number of excellent fac¬ 
similes. 

It is impossible within the space of a 


[ review to touch on all the various branches of 
study which are here represented, in each of 
which, as his biographer says, “Bradshaw 
was tiie first, or among the first, of the 
scholars of his day.” Miscellaneous as are 
the contents of the volume, they are linked 
together by a similarity of treatment as novel 
in its method as in its results. Bradshaw 
was never content to study a subject from 
one side only. To understand a MS., for 
instance, it was not enough to evamitin the 
writing or the text. The whole history of 
the book from its first production to the 
present time—its wanderings and changes of 
ownership, the minutiae of its manufacture, 
its binding, even its imperfections,'all were 
studied and yielded their information. It 
was not till he had got to the very soul of the 
MS. that he was satisfied. Then and not till 
then could he arrange his various facts so as 
to throw light one upon another, and afford 
him that knowledge which to others seemed 
so marvellous. And as with MSS. so with 
everything else, in all subjects his minute 
research brought the same wonderful results. 

The papers (xv., xxiii., and the appendix), 
which give an account of his various “ gloss 
huntings ” in search of the remains of 'Welsh, 
Irish, Breton, and other early languages are 
interesting not only for their results, but as 

F ecimens of the method of research of which 
have spoken. So very abstruse a subject is, 
of course, out of the range of all but a few, 
but the method can appeal to all. So clearly 
and lucidly is the subject treated that the 
reader’s want of knowledge takes little from 
the interest which attaches to the paper; and 
he lays it down with a feeling of admiration 
for the learning and ability, governed by the 
strongest commonsense, which were able to 
unravel such difficult problems. 

As a student of Chauoer, Bradshaw held a- 
high position. Not only was he the first to 
make clear the sequence of various parte of 
the Canterbury Tales, but he also drew out an 
elaborate system of rhyme teste, by means of 
which he was enabled to withdraw from the 
list of Chaucer’s works several poems hitherto 
falsely ascribed to him. Unfortunately, 
owing to his objection to setting down his 
results in print, we have nothing from his 
pen but the paper (vii.), “ The Skeleton of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales" which was 
printed to assist the collation of MSS. Much 
of his work on Chaucer was communicated at 
the time to others working on the subject, so 
that it is preserved in the books of other 
editors, or in tho publications of the Chaucer 
Society. 

It was, however, by his studies in biblio¬ 
graphy that Bradshaw was most widely 
known. Abroad, where the history of early 
printing is more carefully studied than at 
home, he was held in great estimation, the 
greater knowledge of the subject which 
foreigners possessed enabling them to esti¬ 
mate his learning more nearly at its proper 
worth. In England he founded a new 
school of bibliography. For the old school 
which sacrificed facts to theories, and supplied 
from imagination what was wanting in know¬ 
ledge—a school which has still many followers 
—he had the strongest contempt; and in its 
place he introduced what he called the 
“natural history” method. “"What is 
wanted,” he said, “for the solution of a 
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bibliographical problem is not ingenuity of 
speculation, but simply honest and patient 
observation of facts allowed to speak for 
themselves.” The papers in the present 
volume prove the success of his system, and 
two (nos. xix. and xxi.) especially exemplify 
it. 

The first of these, “ Notice of a Fragment 
of the Fifteen Oes, printed by Caxton,” shows 
how much information Bradshaw obtained 
from the examination of a sheet printed in 
Caxton’s office, which, by the careless mistake 
of a pressman, had been rendered useless, and 
consequently handed over to tho bookbinder 
to be used for lining the boards of the first 
book that happened to want binding. The 
results are too numerous to be here set down ; 
but the whole paper is full of entirely new 
information, which is the more valuable from 
the clear and straightforward manner in which 
it has been deduced. 

The other paper, “ Godfried van der 
Haghen,” first published in the Bibliographer 
in 1882, is an explanation of the initials 
“ G. Hwhich are found upon tbo title- 
page of an edition of Tindale’s New Testa¬ 
ment, printed at Antwerp. Authorities on 
the subject had arrived by many ingenious 
arguments at the conclusion that tho initials 
stood for Guillaume Hytchins, Tindale’s 
assumed name. An “ accident,” as Bradshaw 
calls it, put him on the track of the correct 
solution; and by a piece of work, as simple 
as it was conclusive, he proved that the 
initials stood for Godfried van der Haghen, 
an Antwerp printer and pub'isher. 

Nos. vi., viii, xi., xiv., are all valuable 
contributions to the history of early printing. 
No. viii. is an attempt to separate from the 
mass of quartos attributed to U'ric Zel a 
series of books which can be shown by thtir 
typographical peculiar! ies to be the work of 
some other unknown printer, called, for the 
purpose of reference, the “ Printer of the 
Historia S. Albani.” Short as the paper is, 
it consists almost entirely of new matter, and, 
as an example of arrangement and description, 
is above praise. No. xiv. is tho result of 
Bradshaw’s work among the printers of 
Holland, giving a list of the different presses 
and founts of type, with the exact date of the 
appearance and disappearance of each. It is 
founded in a great measure upon the Monu¬ 
ment Typographies of M. Holtrop; but it 
contains, in addition, the result of much inde¬ 
pendent research. It is the only work on the 
subject in English; and, being free from vain 
speculation, is of much greater value than any 
of the foreign books on the subject. Of the 
other two papers, no. xi., also relating to 
Low Country books, contains some extremely 
valuable notes; while no. vi. comprises the 
greater part of what remains of Bradshaw’s 
work on the English fifteenth-century presses. 

“ Notes on the Day-book of John Dome” 
(xxiv.) is the last piece of work which Biad- 
shaw finished. The day-book itself is a list of 
all the books sold by John Dome, an Oxford 
bookseller, in 1520, with their prices. In 
1886, Mr. Madan edited the MS. for the 
Oxford Historical Society, identifying so far 
as possible the various books and editions 
mentioned. The interest which Bradshaw 
took in such a work may be seen from these 
notes, which he sent Mr. Madan “ to Bhow the 
sincerity of his thanks.” Apart from the 


ingenuity of these explanations, which are | 
full of the most abstruse knowledge, this 
paper has another interest. It is a specimen 
of the enthus'asm with which he welcomed 
and the generosity with which he assisted 
any fellow-worker. It is when we see notes 
like these—sent merely to interest or help a 
friend, and consider that to all his friends be 
was equally generous, giving them gladly the 
knowledge that was to form the backbone of 
their books—that we can understand why the 
work published under his own name is so 
little compared to the amount of his learning. 

The editor, no doubt with good reason, has 
contented himself with adding the fewest 
possible notes; but it is perhaps to be re¬ 
gretted that ho should have limited himself to 
to small a number. Becent discoveries have 
borne out the correctness of Bradshaw’s 
theories, or have filled up places prepared for 
them in his lists. Notes upon some of these 
could not have been without interest as 
serving to emphasise the excellence of his 
method, and as giving further examples of 
that pouvoir divinatoire with which his careful 
work had endowed him 

A word must be said in conclusion in pra'se 
of the facsimiles, which add much to the 
value of the book. They reproduce admirably 
the clearness of type and the delicacy of 
copper-plate engraving, while their fidelity 
to the originals gives them the rare merit of 
being useful. 

E. Gobdox Duff. 


The Life of John Davie, the Navigator. By 
Clements B. Markham. (George Philip & 
Son.) 

This is the first of a popular series of volumes 
dealing, under the title of “The "World’s 
Great Explorers and Explorations,” with the 
life and work of those intrepid adventurers of 
the past to whom we owe our knowledge of 
the world in which we live, and all the con¬ 
sequences which have followed from such 
knowledge. Each volume will deal mainly 
with one prominent name associated with 
some particular region; and the editors are to 
be congratulated on having been able to secure 
the co-operation of writers whose names alone 
guarantee the literary and scientific excellence 
of their work. If the succeeding volumes 
attain the high standard of excellence of this 
Life of John Davis, the series will, when com¬ 
plete, form a biographical history of geo¬ 
graphical discovery of the utmost value and 
interest. The idea of spreading sound geo¬ 
graphical knowledge among the great mass of 
general readers by means of biography is 
singularly happy; for about the personality of 
a great explorer the facts relating to his dis¬ 
coveries are naturally grouped, showing in 
full detail the work which he accomplished, 
and breathing life and human interest into the 
physical conditions of the region upon which 
bis labours thro w light. Equally happy is the 
conjunction of names on the title-page of the 
first volume of a series having for its principal 
object the advancement of the interest of geo¬ 
graphy. It is fitting that such an enterprise 
should be headed by one whose name has for 
more than a generation been a household word 
among geographers and explorers; and what 
more appropriate subject could he have had 
than the life of a hero after his own heart, 


whose work be himself has so steadfastly 
followed up ? 

If there is one period more than another to 
which Englishmen revert with patriotic pride, 
it is ihat glorious half century which was 
rendered famous by the deeds of the heroic 
men who gathered round Good Queen Bess, 
“ the mother of English sea-greatness ” 

“la the Elizabethan age there was activity 
and capacity, and consequent achievement on 
all sides,” and as the statesmen of the great 
Queen “ raised England to the first rank among 
the nations, as the poets attained an excellence 
never since surpassed, as the soldiers fuuuded a 
school which opens our modern military history, 
so among the mariners there were men who 
serve as beacons and centres for the study alike 
of maritime discovery and of geography.” 

At that time the "West Country was the nur¬ 
sery of England’s best and bravest seamen; 
and among all the illustrious names of a 
brilliant and numerous band John Davis, of 
Sandridge, stands out conspicuously as the 
one who, more than any other, united the 
qualities of a daring adventurer with those of 
a skilful pilot and scientific navigator. When 
opportunity offered, he was as prompt and 
ready as any to fight for his Queen and 
country, and he showed personal gallantry in 
several hard-fought engagements, including 
the repulse of the Spanish Armada. But his 
fame does not rest upon his war services. It 
was won on those bloodless batt'efields of 
daring, endurance, and discovery, where 
triumphs and trophies are gained for the whole 
human race. 

“It was the mission of his life to stndytbe 
forces of nature, and to mould and direct them, 
so far as the knowledge of his times rendered 
it possible, for the good of his Queen and his 
countrymen. If, as regards worldly success 
and his own fortunes, the life of Davis was, in 
some sort, a failure, in all that is worth living 
for, in valuable public services well-performed, 
and in the acquisition of immortal fame it was 
a success.” 

John Davis is perhaps best known to his 
countrymen for his able and judicious conduct 
of three successive Arctic expeditions in search 
of a North-West Passage, and for his discovery 
of the strait that bears his name. In tho last 
of these voyages he reached lat. 72° 12' N., 
and named his most northern point “ Sander¬ 
son his Hope,” after the chief patron of the 
expedition. Tbis exploration of a perilous 
sea and an unknown coast was carried out in 
a little clincher-built pinnace of about twenty 
tons called the Ellen, a striking example of 
the courage and enterprise of these early 
adventurers. Mr. Markham’s description of 
the scene on that memorable June 30, 1587, 
is a vivid and picturesque piece of word- 
painting, of which the concluding sentences 
run thus: 

“ The little clincher of twenty tons would hsvs 
looked like a bird flapping its white wings over 
the water from the summit of the Hope, when 
she came thus to christen the mighty cliff for 
all time. Insignificant as she appeared amidst 
that scene of calm magnificence, there were 
great and swelling hearts on board the Ellen on 
whom the grandeur of the scene must have made 
a deep impression. The refraoted beauties, on 
the northern horizon were like a scene in fairy¬ 
land—a scene so utterly unlike anything that 
is ever seen in lower latitudes, so bright and 
beautiful, that it must have seemed like the 
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very reflection ol embodied hope to the weather* 
beaten explorers.” 

The voyages of Davis to the Azores in 
1589; to the South Seas in 1592, in tbe course 
of which he discovered the Falkland Islands; 
to Sumatra in the Dutch expedition under 
Houtman in 1598, and in that of Sir James 
Lancaster in 1601; and the final voyage to 
China in 1605, during which he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered by Japanese pirates at the 
early age of fifty-six, are full of adventure 
and interest, and all had far-reaching results 
in various ways. In the Arctic regions 

“ the practical results of the great seaman’s 
work were the opening of a most lucrative 
whale and seal fishery in Davis Strait, the ex¬ 
tension of the cod-fishery to the coast of 
Labrador, and the eventual reoolonisation of 
Greenland. All these benefits may be traced 
in their origin to the discoveries of Davis. . . . 
He lighted Hudson into his strait; he lighted 
Baffin into his bay; he lighted Hans Egede to 
the scene of his Greenland labours.” 

The voyage to the Straits of Magellan 
brings out iu strong colours the amazing 
resource end indomitable energy that 
enabled the Elizabethan seamen to achieve 
results which, considering the nature of the 
appliances and means at their disposal, were 
little Bhort of marvellous. In the course of 
this ill-fated expedition Davis found himself 
in a wild Patagonian port “ in want of almost 
everything.” His men were disheartened by 
cold, exposure, and semi-Btarvation. He had 
lost boat and oars in the straits, and his sails 
and rigging were nearly worn out. 'Where¬ 
upon he “set up a smith’s forge onshore, 
prepared charcoal, and made bolts, nails, and 
spikes.” Fresh rigging was laid up by using 
one of the cables; and having salted down 
twenty hogsheads of seal flesh, the adven¬ 
turers again set forth on their voyage, “ the 
poorest wretches that ever were created.” On 
another occasion there was great difficulty in 
securing a sufficient supply of salt to cure 
birds for food. So Davis “ manufactured it 
by collecting salt water in shallow holes on 
the rocks above the reach of the tide. In six 
days it had evaporated, leaving salt in powder. 
Thus they were enabled to dry and salt 14,000 
penguins.” Anthony Knivet, whose marvel¬ 
lous narrative breathes a fine contempt for the 
restraints of prosaio exactness, describes the 
effects of the cold with amusing audacity. He 
says that coming on board with wet feet and 
pulling off his stockings, the toes came with 
them, and that a shipmate named Harris lost 
his nose, “ for going to blow it with his 
fingers, he cast it into the fire.” 

The story of the homeward voyage is “ a 
tale of horror such as is not surpassed in the 
annals of the sea,” no less than sixty out of 
seventy-six men dying of fever and scurvy. 
Mr. Janes, who embarked on this perilous 
enterprise tolely “for the love of Master 
Davis, and for his sake,” tells us that “ the 
master and the captaine, faking their turnes 
at the helme, were mightily distressed and 
monstrously grieved with the most wofull 
lamentation ” of the sick men. 

This disastrous voyage brought out some of 
the best traits in the character of the great 
navigator; and on his return to England, 
instead of yielding to despondency under his 
losses and the accumulated misfortunes which 
fell upon him, he turned to study and literary 


labour for soipe alleviation to his grief, and 
during the succeeding two years “ probably 
achieved his most permanently useful work 
for mankind.” 

In his capacity of chief pilot to the first 
voyage of the East India Company. Davis 
brought all the knowledge and experience 
which he had acquired during the Dutch ex¬ 
pedition to bear for the service of his own 
country. And though the perils and hardships 
of the undertaking can scarcely be appreciated 
now, any more than its momentous character, 
in the consequences it led to, oould be fully 
understood then, yet the services of the earliest 
pioneers, whose work was the most hazardous 
and difficult, should never be forgotten. To 
Sir James Lancaster the first plaoe is due, as 
the efficient and courageous leader of the first 
voyage. But John Davis stands second to 
him alone, and is therefore entitled to an 
honourable place among the worthies who laid 
the foundations of the British Empire of India. 

As a scientific seaman and surveyor, 

“ the useful labours of John Davis were valu¬ 
able to his own and succeeding generations. 
His charts of the English Channel and the 
Soilly Islands, of the Arotio coasts, and of 
Magellan’s Straits; and his sailing directions, 
especially for the Eastern seas, are a few among 
the numerous results of his observations.” 

His invention, of the “ back-staff ” facilitated 
observations, increased their accuracy, and was 
the direct forerunner of reflecting quadrants 
and of the sextants of the present day ; and his 
treatise on navigation, entitled The Seaman’t 
Secrete, which superseded Eden’s translation 
of Martin Cortes, parsed through eight 
editions between 1594 and 1657, and is 
even now well worthy of careful perusal. 
He did not work for fame or for money, but 
out of “friendly good-will” towards “all 
honest-minded seamen and pilots of reputa¬ 
tion.” It was not “ in respect of his pains, 
but of his love ” that he desired to be judged, 
and surely no nobler motivo ever influenced a 
man in the execution of difficult and laborious 
work. The character of Davis was, in a 
word both heroic and gentle—in some respects, 
perhaps, too gentle; but altogether he was 
“a very perfect specimen of an Eoglish 
sailor of the days of the great Queen.” He 
was a Godfearing and loyal man, a popular 
commander, a tiue friend, and a genial com¬ 
panion. He had a strong sense of humour, 
and he showed manly fortitude and resigna¬ 
tion under grerious disappointment and mis¬ 
fortune. Above all, he had what Carlyle 
calls a capacity for taking trouble, combined 
with that love of enterprise and that fervent 
enthusiasm without which mere attainments 
cannot secure success. 

It is needless to say that the story of suoh 
a life as this must contain many useful 
lessons, and the learning and ability displayed 
in the choice and arrangement of the material 
render the book doubly attractive. It is fas¬ 
cinating as a tale of real and thrilling adven¬ 
ture ; it is valuable as a masterly review of 
the relation of the work accomplished by a 
great explorer to what went before and fol¬ 
lowed after; and specially prepared maps, 
original illustrations, and a good index complete 
the finish of the workmanship. But the chief 
value of this and the volumes which are to 
follow will lie in their tendency to foster and 
develop that national spirit of noble emula¬ 


tion and enterprise which has led to such 
incalculable results in the past. And though 
much has already been accomplished, a 
splendid field is still open to geographical 
workers in the way of verification, more 
complete survey, and even discovery. By 
land and by sea, in the heart of the “ Dark 
Continent,” in Asia, Hew Guinea, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, in South America, and among 
the beautiful islands of the South Seas, 
there are still harvests to be reaped 
through the bravery and endurance of future 
travellers who follow the example set by 
John Davis and those other great pioneers 
of discovery whose life-histories will now be 
brought within the reaoh of all. And, above 
all, the greatest problem of this age, which 
still awaits solution in the far north, will eall 
forth the best scientific ability, and all the 
highest qualities of our naval explorers, and 
enable them to show that they have worthily 
inherited the traditions of their forefathers 
who flung themselves against the “ thick 
ribbed ice,” and defied the “ Genius of the 
North ” in “ small bsrkes ” of “ twentie and 
fyve and twentie tunne apiece.” 

Gnoses T. Tkilple. 


Sixty Folk Tale* from exclusively Slavonic 

Source*. Translated, with brief Introduc¬ 
tions and Notes, by A. H. Wratislaw. 

(Elliot Stock.) 

It was the late Mr. Ralston who introduced 
to the notice of the British public the wealth 
of Slavonic folklore. His work was done in 
scholarly fashion, and to his translations of the 
original Russian tales—for to these he con¬ 
fined himself—he added references to variants 
in other collections. The little book of Mr. 
J. T. Naake, of the British Museum, entitled 
Slavonic Fairy Tale*, which appeared in 1874, 
also possessed considerable merit, and, we 
believe, has long been out of print. It has 
been followed by the interesting collection of 
Mr. Wratislaw, which is the subject of our 
present notice. 

There is, probably, a richer field of folklore 
among the Slavs than any other European 
people, and the eastern members of the family 
show greater abundance than the western. 
Mr. Wratislaw begins his book with the 
Bohemian tales, but these are not to be com¬ 
pared in interest with the Russian. The late 
Karl Erben, of Prague, whose edition forms 
the basis of Mr. Wratislaw’s work, appears to 
have treated his folk-stories conscientiously; 
such cannot, however, be siid to have been 
the case with Bozena Nemcova, the once 
popular author, who almost always “im¬ 
proved ” upon her originals. From her book 
Mr. Wratislaw gives one specimen. Mr. 
Naake and Prof. A. Chozdko have both made 
use of Erben’s book—the latter in his Contes 
do* Paytan* et det Pat re* ilavet. It has the 
advantage of a fairly copious vocabulary, in 
which all the words—and some of those in 
provincial dialects are rather obscure—are 
fully explained. But, unfortunately, these 
explanations are in Bohemian—a language but 
little studied in Western Europe. All honour 
must be given to Erben for his conscientious 
treatment of the tales, but we do not blame 
the ingenious author previously alluded to for 
her tamperings with the origins! text. TJn- 
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fortunately she lived at a time when no one 
had the courage to print these simple stories 
as they were received from the mouth of the 
peasant. 

The comparison made by Mr. Wratislaw 
(p. 51) between one of the Moravian stories 
and a tale in the collection of Grimm reminds 
us that Chodzko complains, with apparent 
reason, that the Germans have appropriated 
many of the Slavonic folk-tales. Perhaps, 
however, we should be nearer the truth in 
saying that they are the common property of 
the Aryan peoples, and, indeed, of the whole 
human race. Certainly, many of the Magyar 
stories and national songs look very Sla¬ 
vonic, just as their national singer, till 
he Magyarised himself, was called Petrovich— 
a name of unmistakable origin. We should 
have preferred the term “ Slovakish ” for 
Hungarian Slovenes (on £. 62)—the adjec¬ 
tive is used by Miklosich, and prevents 
any confusion with the real Slovenes. The 
driving of the great Magyar wedge into the 
midst of the Slavonic peoples, to which Mr. 
'Wratislaw alludes, has formed the subject of 
a valuable historical monograph by Prof. K. 
Grot, of Warsaw, entitled Moravia and the 
Magyar! (St. Petersburg, 1881). Since Erben 
published his book, the Lusatian tales—or Sor- 
bish, as we should prefer to call them—have 
been more comprehensively treated by Yecken- 
stedt— Weniisohe Sag on, Mdrchen und aber- 
glaubiiche Qebraucht gesammelt und nacher- 
zdhlt (Gratz, 1880). The variant of “ Little 
Bed Biding Hood ” given by Mr. Wratislaw 
on p. 100 is very interesting. He remarks 
with truth that the word meats for “moon” 
is masculine. How far it is a “ secondary 
formation” it is difficult to say; certainly 
the old Slavonic has the feminine word 
tuna, which is also found in Buasian and 
Slovenish. Miklosich sees traces in Polish and 
Bohemian, and connects the word with lukna. 
Even the Kashubes, the humble section of 
the Slavonic family dwelling on the coast of 
the Baltic near Danzig, contribute their quota 
of a single tale; and that is taken, of course, 
from the collection of Dr. Cenova, the only 
literary representative of these poor fisher- 
folk before the civilised world. Polish is 
fairly supplied with folk-tales, as we know 
from the fine collection edited by Oscar 
Kolberg; but this work appeared long after 
the compilation of Erben’s book. Coming to 
the obscure dialect of White Bussian, we find 
some good specimens in Mr. Wratislaw’s ex¬ 
tracts. The number of Malo-Bussian stories 
has been greatly increased by the publication 
of the Harodnia YushnorussJtia Skazki of 
Budchenko. Erben does not seem to have 
used this book, which appeared two or three 
years before his death. 

In his introduction to the Bulgarian stories 
(p. 175), Mr. Wratislaw adopts the views of 
Miklosich on some of the peculiarities of that 
language. We think, however, that the idea 
of deriving the post-position of the article 
from the old Thracian language originally 
spoken in the same localities can be other¬ 
wise explained. The same tendency to put 
the demonstrative pronoun at the end of a 
noun or pronoun is seen in Bussian and Polish, 
thus, Bussian smielost~tu dielaiet, “creates 
boldness,” or Polish s ktdrego-to dtielka , “ from 
which work”; some excellent remarks on this 
suffix are to be found in Prof. Sobolevski’s | 


Lectures on the History of the Russian 
Language. Nor do we accept the view 
of Mr. Wratislaw that the old Thracian 

g Dacian ?) language, conjointly with 
tin, has produced the present Boumanian. 
Too little is known of Thracian to justify 
these assertions, and it would be difficult 
to point out the Thracian words from that 
language in the Boumanian vocabulary unless 
we are to consider Albanian as such. The 
remarks on the Bulgarian cases also require 
modification, as in some of the dialects the 
terminations of the genitive and dative are 
distinctly found. Nor, again (on p. 204), 
can we accept the view that Serbian has 
been modified by Thracian influences. The 
tendency to supply the infinitive by a cir¬ 
cumlocution with the subjunctive is found in 
other languages, e.g., Low Latin. 

Mr. Wratislaw has done excellent work in 
his versions of these folk-tales. It is only 
with some of his philological views that we 
cannot agree. Thus we are at a loss to see 
what can justify his statement that the Malo- 
Bussian—it is a language, and not a dialect— 
is more nearly allied to the Bohemian than to 
the White Bussian. Surely its characteristics 
are sharply enough marked as of a south¬ 
eastern Slavonic language as opposed to 
Bohemian, a western. Mr. Wratislaw’s 
frequent use of the word “dialect” is also 
to be somewhat reprehended. Thus Slovenish 
cannot be called in anyway a dialect, and the 
views of Schafarik—an excellent ethnologist, 
but poor philologist—are now out of (Lite. 
Of the three “ dialects,” co-ordinated on 
p. 204, Serbian and Croatian are almost 
identical, but Slovenish exhibits great varia¬ 
tions from both. In his work on the Slavonic 
languages and literature, published in 1826, 
Schafarik actually grouped Bulgarian with 
Serbian. These remarks are not made with a 
view of disparaging that eminent man, but to 
show how Slavonio studies have advanoed 
since his time. The fact is that a great deal 
of Schafarik’s work is now antiquated. The 
old divisions of the Slavonic languages made 
by him and Dobrovsky have been superseded 
by the classification given by Johannes 
Schmidt, Zur Geschichte des Indo-German- 
isehen VooaiUsmus, part ii., p. 178 (Vienna, 
1871-75). The early attempts were based 
on distinctions many of which existed only 
in imagination. As regards Slovenish, it is a 
language of great interest on acoount of the 
many old forms it contains, although it is 
spoken over a small area, and the literature 
which it contains is comparatively trifling. 
Since, however, the excellent grammar of J. 
Soman, a pupil of Miklosich (Slovenska Slov- 
niea, Laibach, 1881), it is no longer left in 
such a state as to admit of philological 
guesses. 

But folk-tales and not philology are the 
scope of Mr. Wratislaw’s interesting and 
useful book, which we feel sure will be heartily 
welcomed by all folklorists, as it is the 
fashion to call them. 

W. B. Mobfell. 


NEW KOVELS. 

Mount Eden. By Florence Marryat, Is 
3 vols. (White.) 

The Triumph of Manhood. By Marie C onnor 
(Mrs. Leighton). In 3 vols. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 

A Happy Wooing. By H. Cliffe Holliday. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Queen's Scarf. By D. Christie Murray. 
(Spencer Blackett & Hallam.) 

The House of Rimmon. By Jeanie Gwynne 
Bettany. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

The Black Box Murder. (Bemington.) 

Within an Ace. By Mark Eastwood. (Digby 
& Long.) 

The Three Geoffreys. By M. M. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

Mths Mabktat’s Mount Eden is far in advance 
of previous stories by the same writer which 
it has been my lot to review in the Acaduct. 
It is altogether higher in tone and better in 
literary workmanship. The villain, it is true, 
is about the most despicable cur who was ever 
put through his paces in fiction; but, on the 
other hand, Evelyn Bayne, the heroine, is by 
far the best woman character the author has 
yet drawn. She is lovable, brave, long- 
suffering ; true to her word, and, in short, 
one of those women who realise the ideal 
which men generally form of the sex. Her 
cousin, Will Caryll, is a black sheep from the 
first; villainy and selfishness are engrained in 
his nature. After committing forgery, which 
compels him to fly the oountry, he extracts 
from the youthful Evelyn a promise that she 
will marry him, and divide with him the 
magnificent estate of Mount Eden if ever die 
should come into the property. Years pass 
by, and old Mr. Caryll, who is the unde of 
both Will and Evelyn, believing that his own 
son Hugh has died at sea, bequeaths his 
Hampshire property to his niece. More time 
elapses, and the execrable Caryll returns to 
England, under the guise of Jasper Lyle, an 
Italian. He wins the heart of Evelyn’s only 
friend, Agnes Featherstone, and marries her, 
keeping her family and herself utterly igno¬ 
rant of his past career. Then, by nefarious 
means, he schemes to wrest Mount Eden 
from Miss Bayne. He is apparently on 
the very verge of success when all his plans 
are overthrown by the revelation that Evelyn’s 
overseer, Captain Philip, is the missing heir, 
Hugh Caryll, and that Hugh and Evelyn are 
about to be married. The fickle, shallow, and 
avaricious plotter is completely foiled. This 
is the merest outline of a narrative that is 
extremely interesting; and, as I have not 
been able to speak well of some of Miss 
Marry at’s recent stories, it is the more pleasant 
to be able to say that Mount Eden ought to 
take high rank among the novels of the 
season. 

The title of Mrs. Leighton’s story, The 
Triumph of Manhood, is a misnomer. There 
is no triumph of manhood, but rather its com¬ 
plete and absolute degradation in at least two 
instances. These are a French priest, who 
has married an Englishwoman in his youth, 
and then allowed her to marry again, believing 
him to be dead; and Stephen Bellhouse, 
who has discovered the guilty secret, and who 
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haunts the priest as Mephistopheles haunted 
Faust. The daughter of the priest, Jess de 
Senlis, is the only character possessing any 
real nobility of soul. She witnesses the 
murder of Bellhouse by the priest, who has 
been driven to desperation by the infamy of 
his persecutor; and then she has to choose 
between delivering up her father or her 
affianced lover as the perpetrator of the 
crime. The struggle is very dramatic, and 
this part of the novel is written with real 
power. All ends rightly for the heroine at 
last; but almost the whole of the rest of the 
work is repellent in tone. The priest wages 
a deep internal struggle, in which his man¬ 
hood and his religion strive for the victory; 
but we cannot say that the reader will 
applaud such a person, whose vows should have 
compelled him to propitiate the moral and 
religious claims upon him long before his 
death, brave as that death was. Mrs. 
Leighton is a writer of ability, and we look 
for something in the future that will better 
bear analysis than her present story. 

A capital bit of comedy is A Sappy Woo¬ 
ing. The earlier part of it is poor as regards 
literary effect, but as the plot develops one 
becomes thoroughly interested. A young 
lady and her supposed guardian aunt arrive 
in England from Pelican Island, and as they 
are reputed to be millionaires they create a 
great sensation. Their names are Jennie and 
Minnie Money, and they are wooed right and 
left for their great wealth. There may be 
such nincompoops in the peerage as Viscount 
Daffodil and the Hon. Robin Redwood, but 
scarcely any, I should think, so absolutely 
devoid of sense and grammar. One makes 
love to Jennie and the other to Minnie, and 
each learns to his horror that all the money 
has been left to the girl wooed by his Mend. 
In the end a fine young fellow, Valentine 
Silver, carries off the aunt; and Adam Ash, an 
out-at-elbows scribbler, who makes a gigantio 
success with a novel called The Fatal Seoret, 
wins the other. Upon the wedding-day 
genuine surprise is evoked by the discovery 
that the two ladies are sisters, with £250,000 
each, besides real estate galore. They have 
resolved to yield only to the feeling of 
love for themselves alone; and lie end justi¬ 
fies the means, though it causes considerable 
scandal and remains a nine days’ wonder. If 
it were for nothing but the novelty of its 
incidents alone, this amusing story would 
while away a pleasant hour or two. But it 
is thin in texture, and Mr. Cliffe Halliday 
must brace himself up for something stronger 
if he would make a permanent mark in 
fiction. 

The Queen's Scarf is decidedly the best of 
all Mr. Christie Murray’s shorter stories. 
The title is rather misleading, perhaps, for it 
seems a far cry to associate it with a youth 
who acted as a scarecrow and afterwards 
became a university professor. Yet even this 
little bit of ingenuity is not out of place. 
The sketch, as a whole, is charming from 
the literary point of view. The humour is 
not forced, and the frequent touches of 
human nature are most true. 

The republication, in an entirely new form, 
of Mrs. Bettany’s House of Simmon, calls 
attention to a really remarkable novel. It is 
a story of the “Black Country” of South 


Staffordshire, and the scenes depicted are 
drawn with realistic skill. Such catastrophes 
as the collapse of the house of the Rimmons 
may seem almost incredible, but since this 
work was written actual subsidences of a 
precisely similar nature have occurred at 
Cradley Heath and elsewhere. Mrs. Bettany’s 
characters are thoroughly original; and all of 
them possess a distinct individuality of their 
own, which is one of the highest successes a 
writer of fiction can attain. 

A detective story greets us in The Slaek- 
Box Murder. It professes to be told “ by the 
man who discovered the murderer,” and he 
wisely eschews any claim to literary excel¬ 
lence. There is some little ingenuity in the 
black box having a “double,” and also in 
the narration of certain incriminating circum¬ 
stances ; but otherwise the story is in no way 
noticeable. Place it beside the detective 
stories of Gaboriau and Du Boisgobey, or even 
beside those of Miss Anna K. Green, and it 
pales into insignificance. 

Detective stories seem to divide the honours 
of popularity just now with stories devoted to 
the Russian Nihilists. One of the latter we 
have in Within an Ace, which is described as 
“a modem sensation.” In the opening 
chapter, a number of Russian conspirators or 
patriots—acoording to the light in which they 
may be regarded—expiate their crimes by 
hanging. One of them, Vladimir Alex¬ 
andra vitch, miraculously escapes out of the 
jaws of death, and the rest of the narrative is 
occupied with a description of his fortunes and 
misfortunes. He goes through great perils, 
but at length finds a haven in England with 
his wife, Maruschka. The noble devotion of 
Maruschka to her lover is, perhaps, the best 
tiling in the book. 

After reading The Three Geoffreys to the 
bitter end most scrupulously, it does not appear 
to me to call for special comment, either by 
way of ban or blessing. But it has certainly 
one advantage over some novels, in that it is 
perfectly harmless. 

G. Baknett Smith. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Grettir the Outlaw: a Story of Iceland. By 
S. Baring-Gould. With ten Page Illustra¬ 
tions by M. Zeno Diemer, and a Coloured 
Map. (Bladrie.) Mr. Baring-Gould has 
suooeeded perfectly in the difficult task of 
making a thoroughly attractive book for boys 
out of the story of Grettir. We do not exactly 
agree with his notions of historical criticism, 
his method being to aocept as fact, all the 
related incidents that are not intrinsically 
incredible, and to rationalise the rest by 
some arbitrary hypothesis. It is rather 
amusing to read that, while Grettir certainly 
did. not heave the great stone at Thingvellir 
whioh is pointed out as an evidence of his 
strength — the stone in question having 
dearly been plaoed where it is by a glacier— 
yet there is “ no doubt that Grettir did * put ’ 
there some big stone,” and the tradition of the 
feat was afterwards oonneoted with this huge 
rock. ^ In the same manner Grettir’s fight with 
Glam’s ghost is explained as a struggle with a 
madman who bad taken refuge in the oaves. 
However, all this does not affect the interest 
of the story,whioh is told with great simplicity 
and power. Mr. Baring-Gould contrives to 
make his tale teach a sound moral lesson, but 
(.his moralising is so well done that it Beems to 


arise quite naturally out of the text. The 
illustrations are correct in drawing and full 
of spirit. 8 


7 , ! 1 mu.* in** jLiufirar. 

Frederick Wame.) Mr. Knight is not quite 
Wce orffinary wntersof gift books, ashis Oruistof 
tj?" Theseus' demonstrated; and Jack Trevor, 
n.iv.j.in spite of its apparently commonplaoe 
title, isi not as are ordinary sea stories intended 
for gilt books. There is a peculiar, almost 
Btevensoman, dash, about Mr. Knight’s writing 
winch wUl be enjoyed greatly by his readers. 
It is a sort of compound of the styles of Mr. 
Talbot Barnes Reed and Mr. B. M. Ballantyne. 
The first part of Jack Trevor reoalls the one, the 
second recalls the other. Perhaps Mr. 
u rather a caricature of a public school teacher ; 
but on the whole caricatures of this kind seem 
more popular with boys than realities, and they 
are certainly more enjoyable. When Jaok 
esoapes from school life and gets into the hands 
ofsmugglers, the “ action ” of his story beoomes 
aU that oould be desired. Not only does it 
contain a sufficient amount of adventure, 
but geographical explanation, and natural 
science are introduced in a not too osten¬ 
tatious manner. The dose—Jaok’s return 
home to find bis mother dying—is surely too 
tragic for a book expressly intended for Soys, 
full of animal spirits almost to overflowing. 

re8 P eots . however, Jack Trevor 
fulfils all the requirements of a work of the class 
to whioh it belongs. 


Two Old Tales Retold. By 1Wnn. Noel 
Paton. Illustrated by Hubert Paton. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Go.) Not only 
to re-tell but to amplify and largely re-cast 
two such nursery olassios as “ Beauty and the 
Beast ” and “ Jack the Giant Killer,” is one of 
those hazardous experiments whioh may well 
make “ the boldest hold his breath for a time ” 
as the sailors did in that exciting moment 
chronicled by Campbell. To declare that the 
experiment has been successful would be to 
emulate Miss Mona Noel Paton’s temerity, for 
such success is in the nature of things impossi¬ 
ble. The fairy for whom the author acts as 
an amanuensis has access to “original docu¬ 
ments ” which she proposes to translate into 
“ ” as she goes along, and too 

ruthlessly does she carry out this fell intent. 
Still the tales are there, and ohildren may 
ppswibly prove more tolerant of the very modern 
English than their seniors. The illustrations 
are rather more satisfactory, though the Beast 
bears too strong a resemblance to a common- 
plaoe oat with a coat in very bad condition. 
The Beast is one of those delightful horrors 
which must be left to the imagination, if it is to 
retain its ancient impressiveness. 

A Modern Red Riding Hood. By 0. A. Janes. 
(Hatchards.) A story rather quaintly told, 
well written, and natural enough. A little boy 
and girl—accustomed to the ways of Italian 
life—are landed in November in a dreary 
home in a London square—the not too sym¬ 
pathetic home of their maiden aunts, one of 
whom is full of insular prejudices and dislike 
to everything foreign. The touching devotion 
of the boy to his little orphaned Bister, whose 
only guardian and protector he fancies himself 
to be, is very well described. And, should the 
impression of Rupert’s loving care Hager in the 
hearts of some little Kogli-; brothers of to¬ 
day, it may kindle into life in Borne homes that 
oluvalry so fast dying out among us, due from 
a boy to his sister, because she is a girl. The 
book is well printed and nioely bound, and 
deserves a good place among the Christmas 
presents for 1889. 


Thb title of the story Duty Wins, by Joseph 
Forster (Bsgjp & Debenham), is somewhat mis¬ 
leading, for there is no special contest in the 
course of the tale between duty and inclination 
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with the ultimate triumph of the former. A 
younger brother is left by a dying father under 
the care of two elder brothers, who illtreat 
him. He runs away—as he might be expected 
to do—and then, without much privation or 
trouble, falls most wondrouriy on his feet by 
being taken up by a sea-captain with every 
virtue, who adopts the lad and finally makes 
him his heir and son-in-law. The time of the 
story is placed in the great French War; and 
the soene is partly at sea and partly in a 
delightful farm, where the captain lives when 
on land. Tonng people will like the story, for 
sea-adventure is always popular with them, and 
farm-life is usually so. The oomio element 
(such as it is) is supplied by two old salts; and, 
as the captain is given to reading with his 
young people, there is a flavour of literature. 
The two wioked brothers come to poverty, and 
one of them takes to exoessive drinking. In 
the end they appear as tramps of the most 
degraded type at the hero’s house, are recog¬ 
nised, and forgiven. “ In the beautiful moral 
atmosphere ” of the farm they ultimately re¬ 
form, and all ends happily. 

Exiles of Fortune-, a Tale of a Far North 
Land, by Gordon Stables. (8haw.) Dr. 
Gordon Stables here tells a lively and instruc¬ 
tive story. The jealousy of the two oousins— 
Spenser and Godfrey—who are both in love 
with the beautiful Bosa Neil, leads to a passion¬ 
ate encounter. Godfrey, thinking his cousin 
dead, takes to flight; and this, of oourse, gives 
the author an excellent opportunity to de¬ 
scribe many interesting soenes of a “ Far North 
Land.” At the end of the book Godfrey and 
Spenser meet and make friends; and the former 
marries the yonng lady, the cause of his long 
exile. Spenser had travelled in search of his 
oousin; henoe the title of the volume. 

Jack and his Ostrich : an African Story. By 
Eleanor Stredder. (Nelson.) Toung folk here 
gain an interesting acoount of farm life in 
South Africa, both among the English settlers 
and the Boers, at the same time that they will be 
delighted with the adventures of Jack Treby. 
Intelligent and fleet as ostriches are, it may be 
doubted whether they display the sagacity and 
affection which are here ascribed to Jack’s 
bird. But the Dutch ohildren are charming, 
the story has an excellent moral, and is cer¬ 
tainly above the ordinary run of such narra¬ 
tives. 

Tregeagle's Bead. By S. E. Hooking. 
(Frederick Warne.) Here is another romance 
of the Cornish olins, and no boy will complain 
that it is is not sufficiently exciting. The 
smugglers and wreckers are v s usually trucu¬ 
lent ; and in the account of Jack Dunstan’s 
sojourn in the cave, Mr. Hocking reminds us 
of Mr. Bider Haggard. The story never flags 
throughout. 

A Warrior King, By J. Evelyn. (Blackie.) 
The anthropologist will be inclined to scout the 
idea that such an idyllic character as Moryosi, 
the “ warrior king," could be found in the 
interior of Afrioa, but the schoolboy will find 
the story of his wars and of his friendship with 
the English lad altogether delightful. The 
style is brisk and dear, and the illustrations 
spirited. 

Tax works of the late W. H. G. Kingston 
are always welcome to young people, and to 
that part of the grown-up generation which 
retains some feeling of youth. Hence we are 
dad to see among the B. F. 0. K. publications 
The Two Whalers and Mountain Maggy, which 
preach the now almost forgotten creed of 
muscular Christianity so dear to the generation 
brought up on Tom Brown and Westward Ho ! 
By the same author is Bob Nixon, the Old White 
Trapper, This book takes us to the prairies of 


North America, and gives the reader plenty of 
Bed Indians, with fighting, scalping, and the 
rest of it, ending with a martyrdom, which 
proves a seed of the Church. These works of 
Kingston’s are all illustrated with spirited 
woodcuts, which, when compared with the 
piotures in children’s books some years ago, 
show a great advance in this branch of art. 
Still more striking for its illustrations — 
which in this case are coloured—is Short Tales 
for Little Folk, by Franoes Epps, 0. Selby 
Lowndes, and others. The young reader may 
here learn something of the ways of hermit 
crabs, of the ethics of birdnesting, and of the 
value of a stray shilling. 

Margie at the Barbour-light. By Bev. E. A. 
Band. (Nelson.) Without many incidents, 
this quiet story for the young has much to 
commend it. The old lighthouse keeper and 
his daughter are fine characters, carefully 
drawn. Even in these days of depression, 
however, he would hardly be able to buy a 
farm out of his savings. The story turns on 
the strong need laid upon all to help each 
other, and for onoe the results are commensurate 
with the pains taken. 

Tales of Daring and Danger, By G. A. 
Henty. (Blackie.) The author of many 
an excellent book for young people here gives 
us five short stories, full of variety. Now we 
are among the “Bears and Daooits of the 
Ghauts,” now in the Seabird yawl on the 
stormy ocean, now smoking the “Pipe of 
Mystery" in an Indian temple, or having a 
“Brush with the Chinese.'* Boys during the 
Christmas holidays will enjoy these lively 
soenes of daring and danger. 

Golden Silence, By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) 
There is nothing new in the plot of the “ Annals 
of the Birkett Family,” and the narrator 
reiterates her moral of “golden silenoe”with 
a provoking frequency; but she can tell a story 
easily, and will be reaid with interest by the 
readers for whom she writes. We note that 
“ gentian eyes ” have taken the place of the 
violet eyes of less-informed writers; and that 
the artist, whose illustrations are on the whole 
very fair, has a very curious pioture of a vicar’s 
wife. The binding of the book is unusually 
pretty. 

Ruby's Choice; or, the Braokenhurst Girls. 
By M. E. Gelhe. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
This tale is full of incidents. The heroine 
makes an unfortunate choice and marries an 
attractive villain. However, all comes right in 
the end. 

Miss Brown’s Basket. By Mrs. Henry 
Charles. (Nisbet.) The author’s horizon in 
this tale is very limited, but her heroine is 
really heroic, and the morals enforced unusually 
rational and wholesome. We should advise 
Mrs. Charles to try again on a wider scale, and 
with a more interesting subject. 

The Favourite Boole of Fables. (Nelson.) This 
is a delightful collection of fables; but we 
question whether ohildren will appreciate 
their humour. For instanoe, “The Monkey 
and the Cats ” requires some knowledge of the 
world for its appreciation. The old English 
proverb—“ Lawyers build their houses upon the 
heads of fools ”—is quite beyond the ken of a 
child. Still, the illustrations will make this 
little book a welcome present. 

Pictorial Proverbs. (8.P.O.K.) A pretty 
little book, after the style of Mrs. Ewing’s 
ever popular tales. It is well “ got up,” and 
well illustrated; and the short stories, explain¬ 
ing various well-known proverbs, are brightly 
told, and will help to bring the proverbs home 
to youthful readers. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ms. G. F. Warner’s edition of Mandeville's 
Travels for the Roxburge Club will be a mag¬ 
nificent book. In order to give the reproductions 
of the fifteenth-century MS. illuminations a 
wide enough margin, the ordinary Boxbnrghe 
quarto has been enlarged to more than twice 
its size, and grandly printed. The North- 
Midland English text is at top, the French 
original underneath, and at the end are a 
series of notes which have oost Mr. Warner 
enormous labour, as he has tracked to its 
source every statement of the supposed Mande- 
ville, and is thus enabled to assert that no such 
traveller ever existed. A full Glossary and 
Introduction complete the book, which will be 
one of the most valuable works that the Box- 
burghe Club has ever produced. 

Dr. Fdrnivall has borrowed the Charters 
of the Lichfield tailors and the smiths, with 
their allied trades, in order to print them with 
the Statutes of the St. Mary’s Gild of Lich¬ 
field. He proposes to add to these, from the 
Museum MSS., the Ordinances of the London 
printers and scriveners, and the Bristol tailors; 
as well as the Statutes of the Gild of the 
Nativity at Newton in Norfolk (a.d. 1412). 
The Introduction to the volume—which will 
be one of the Early English Text Society’s 
publications—will be written by Mr. E. a k. 
Conner, of Liverpool. 

Dr. Carl Horstmann is in England again 
for work at Early English Legends and Lives 
of Saints. Though in ill-health, he has nearly 
completed his copy of the enormous folio 
Vernon MS. in toe Bodleian. He hopes to 
finish next month, and then come to London 
to print his edition of the South-English 
Legendary and the two versions of the Festial 
for the Early English Text Society. That 
society is too poor to print the Vernon MS. 

Lord Tennyson's new volume, entitled 
Demeter, and other Poems, will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan on Friday next. 

The Story of the Dockers' Strike, by Messrs. 
H. Llewellyn Smith and Vaughan Nash, is the 
title of a little volume which will shortly be 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The authors 
have based their work upon their own minute 
observations during the contest. 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, editor of the 
Scottish Highlander, Inverness, and author of 
several other clan histories, is now engaged on 
a history of the Chisholms. He discards as 
entirely fabulous the theory of the Caithness 
origin of the northern Chisholms, and traoes 
the chiefs of the family from charters and 
other documents to their original seat in 
Boxburgshire, where they first settled on the 
Scottish borders, early in the eleventh oentury. 
He' shows that toe heads of the family of 
Strathglass were the chiefs of the whole dan, 
and that toe present Chisholms of the Borders, 
and the family of Cromlix, in Perthshire, are 
descended from younger sons of the chief who 
early in the fourteenth oentury acquired lands 
in toe north of Scotland by ms marriage with 
the daughter of Sir Bobert Lauder of Quarrel- 
wood, and constable of Urquhart Castle in 1344. 

Under the title of The Health of the People, 
Dr. Benjamin Ward Biohardson will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Longmans, an 
abridgment of The Health of Nations: a 
Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chadwick, 
which appeared in two large volumes in 1887. 
The new work will be in one handy volume, 
containing a biographioal introduction and 
portrait. 

Evenings with Shakspere is the title of a work 
just seen through the press by Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths, for many years toe secretary of the 
Clifton Shakspere Society. It deals with the 
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whole of Shakspere’s work, and is intended to 
foster the study of the Elizabethan drama 
generally. It will be published by Mr. J. W. 
Arrowmnith, of Bristol. 

Miss L. T. Meade’s novelette. Engaged to be 
Married: a Tale of To-day, will be published in 
a few days by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall •& 
Go. The volume will contain twelve full- 
illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hopkins, and 
form No. I. of the 3s. fid. series of the 
“ O. U. R. Books.” Mr. George Manville Fenn’s 
sensational story. Three People'e Secret: a Tale 
of the Faculty, forms No. VI. of the shilling 
books in the same series. 

The second series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on December 
8, in St George’s Hall, at four p.m., when Mr. 
W. £ant Carpenter will lecture on “The 
Wonders of the Yellowstone Park—a Personal 
Narrative,” with ox-hydrogen lantern illustra¬ 
tions from his own camera. Lectures will be 
given later by Commander V. L. Cameron, Mr. 
j. F. Blake, Mr. Henry Blackburn, Mr. Wil- 
mott Dixon, Mr. Stanton Coit, and Mr. Eric S. 
Bruce. 

The Penzance Natural History and Anti¬ 
quarian Society, which was founded in 1839, 
has just oelebrated its jubilee. Mr. John 
Faynter was the first president; and valuable 
contributions to natural science and Cornish 
arohaeology were read at its early meetings 
by Mr. Jonathan Couch (the ichthyologist), 
Mr. B. Q. Couch, Mr. Edmonds (the anti¬ 
quary), and Mr. E. H. Rodd (the ornithologist). 
Daring the past fifty years the society has had 
a chequered existence; but its museum has 
always been an attraction to Penzance, and 
some of its annual meetings have been of im¬ 
portance. A few years ago the society adopted 
the custom of monthly meetings, at first held 
in the geologioal museum during the winter 
session only; but lately meetings have also 
been held in the summer in various plaoes of 
arohaeblogioal or natural interest throughout 
the Land’s End district. The old rule of short 
papers and encouragement to original research 
Das been maintained with good effect, nearly 
one hundred members being on the roll. A 
jubilee conversazione and exhibition was held 
in the Central Hall, Penzanoe, on November 
19, and kept open for the two following days. 
The proceedings began with an address from 
the president, the Rev. W. S. Laoh-Szyrma, on 
the past history and prospects of the society. 
Papers followed by Messrs. T. Cornish, G. B. 
Millet, B. Symons, E. Tregellas (the hon. 
sea), &a, mostly on local antiquities or 
entomology, illustrated by an oxyhydrogen 
miorosoope and lantern. The exhibition con¬ 
tained some interesting natural cariosities and 
antiquities lent for the oocasion. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES . 

The Portfolio, which has now nearly com¬ 
pleted its twentieth year, announces several 
important changes, both in appearanoe and in 
substance, for 1890. The wrapper will bear a 
new device ; in the text, double columns will 
be abolished, and the broad page will afford 
opportunities for the introduction of ornamen¬ 
tal initials, head- and tail-pieces ; the number 
of pages will be increased; and the “ art- 
cbroniole ” at the end of each issue will have 
an independent pagination. Fuller notice will 
be given to modem industrial art. In this 
department, Prof. A. H. Church promises 
peters on the glass-work of Messrs. Powell & 
Sons, the metal-work of Messrs. Benson & Co., 
and the jewellery of M. Giuliano; and Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse a paper on Mr. De Morgan’s 
lustre pottery. A special feature of the new 
volume will be a series of articles on “The 


British Seas,” written by Mr. Clark Russell, 
and illustrated from the work of both deoeased 
and living painters. Mr. F. G. Stephens will 
contribute to the January number the first of 
two articles on the work of Mr. Walter Crane; 
Mr. Walter Armstrong will write on the 
sculpture of Alfred Stevens, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, and Mr. Onslow Ford; Mr. W. M. 
Conway a series of papers on “ Beginnings of 
Greek Art ”; Mr. Reginald Blomfield will give 
an aooount of an architectural ramble in 
Somersetshire; Mr. J. LI. W. Page will de¬ 
scribe Exmoor and the Quantooks; and the 
editor himself will contribute articles on Con¬ 
stable's drawings, and on “National Supremacy 
in Painting ”—a comparison suggested by the 
Paris Exhibition. Among the plates promised 
are an etching by Mr. G. W. Rhead of Mr. 
Watts’s portrait of Cardinal Manning; etchings 
after Van Dyck, De Hooge, Chaplin, and 
Henner; and line engravings by Mr. Alfred 
Dawson. 

The following are some of the announce¬ 
ments for the seoond volume of the Newbery 
Home Magazine : “ The Oxford Movement,” by 
the Rev. Nioholas Pocook; “Who were the 
Hittites?” by Prof. Sayce; “ Church and 
Dissent in Wales,” by Judge Homersham Cox; 
a symposium on “Church and Stage”; and 
series of papers on “ Historical Churches,” 
“ Ecclesiastical Music,” “ Churoh Work in the 
Colonies,” '‘Flemish Painters,” by Mr. G. S. 
Macquoid, and “Electricity in the Servioe of 
Man, by Mr. W. Lant Carpenter. 

Beginning with the new year, the Scottish 
Art Review will change its name to the Art 
Review, and at the same time its scope will be 
enlarged. It will henoeforth be published by 
Mr. Walter Scott, at 24, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

The first number of a new magazine for 
“lovers of nature,” entitled The Field Club, 
and edited by Mr. Theodore Wood, is announced 
for publication on December 20, by Mr. 
Elliot Stook. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We regret to hear that Mr. E. A. Freeman 
has again been compelled to apply for leave of 
absence from his duties as regins professor of 
modern history at Oxford. Mr. F. York Powell 
has been delivering for him his course of lec¬ 
tures on “ The Bayeux Tapestry.” 

Me. John Henry Middleton— formerly of 
Exeter College, Oxford, but since 1886 Slade 
professor of fine art at Cambridge—has been 
appointed to the directorship of the Fitz- 
william Museum, vacant by the resignation of 
Dr. Charles Waldstein. The latter retains his 
readership in classical archaeology; but he has 
obtained leave of absence for next term, in 
order to perform his duties as permanent 
director of the American School at Athens. 

The Rev. Dr. E Moore, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall, and author of Contributions to 
the Textual Criticism of the “ Divina Oommedia," 
has in the press another smaller book on Dante, 
containing the substance of three lectures 
delivered by him last year as Barlow Leoturer 
at University College, London. It is entitled 
Dante and his Early Biographers, and will be 
published very soon by Messrs. Rivington. 

By an amendment in a new Bodleian statute, 
it is proposed to set apart a room, during the 
periods when the library generally is closed, for 
the use of students pursuing special lines of 
research. 

The Hopkins prize for the period 1880 - 82 , 
in connexion with the Cambridge Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, has been awarded to Mr. K. T. 
Glaze brook, of Trinity, for his researches in 
physioal optics. 


Mr. G. 0. Richards, of Balliol, has been 
elected to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, 
which is now tenable for two yews, on the 
condition of travelling abroad for original 
research in some branch of classical study. 

Ms. W. T. Woodhouse, of Queen’s, has been 
elected to the studentship offered to the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford by the British School at 
Athens. We may add that Mr. F. LL Griffith, 
formerly student of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and also Mr. T. W. Allen, the Craven 
fellow of two years ago, came from the same 
college. 

The Hare prize at Cambridge has been 
awarded to Mr. A. 0. Pearson, of Christ’s, for 
his essay on “The Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes.” 

Grants of books printed at the Cambridge 
University Press have been made to the Birk- 
beck Institute, and to the public libraries at 
Chelsea, Baling, Lincoln, Norwich, Paddington, 
St. Albans, and Yarmouth. 

Readers of the Oxford Magazine will be glad 
to hear that it is proposed to oollect some of 
the poems, parodies, &o., that have appeared 
there during the past Beven years. The volume 
will be published by Mr. Henry Froude, in a 
handsome form, before the beginning of next 
term. 

The Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi (New Series, 
vol. it, no. 2) contains an article of some length 
(in Icelandic) on the late Dr. Yigfusson, by 
Jon Thorkelsson. Most of the biographical 
facta were given in Mr. York Powell's notioe 
in the Academy of February 23, 1889. Mr. 
Thorkelsson furnishes a detailed pedigree of 
Yigftisson, going back, on the father’s side, to 
the sixteenth century, and states that he was 
bora in Galtardal on March 13,1827. Probably 
most of those who knew the deceased scholar 
during the last few years of his life will be 
surprised to learn that he was so advanced in 
years as this date indicates; but the informa¬ 
tion is given on the authority of his own 
brother, and may no doubt be relied upon. 
A list of Dr. Yigfusson’s writings is appended, 
including several letters which appeared in the 
Academy and other journals. 

A committee has been formed, with the 
Duke of Rutland as . chairman, to present a 
testimonial to Prof. D’Orsey, of King’s College, 
London, in recognition of Ins servioes to educa¬ 
tion extending over sixty years. The hon. 
secretaries are—R. 8. Miller, 55, Lancaster 
Gate; and the Rev. C. R. Taylor, 85, Elsham 
Road, Kensington. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AMOR VINCIT OMNIA. 

“ I claim you still, for mv own love’s sake.”— 
(Evelyn Hops) R. Browning. 

I soustiubs think, beloved, had we not met, 

You might have had a fuller life; and yet 
It is not given to us, dear, to forget. 

I cannot put away from out my life 
Its one sustaining comfort. Ah, the strife 
Is bard and bitter, darling, and the knife 

That wounds us both was forged by my own 
hand. 

Before yon, dear one, I must ever stand, 
Knowing that only death oan break thq band. 

And yet, oh best beloved, far better so 
Than free, to pass through life but still to know 
That one stood nearer you. Ah, that were woe ! 

Such pain is spared me. Though we dwell 
apart, 

Your love has almost healed the bitter smart; 
We stand so dose together, heart to heart. 

F. P. 
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OBITUARY. 

MAMIN TOPPER. 

Martin Fabquhab Tupper, author of Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy and of oountleas other books, 
died on Friday, November 29, at Norwood, and 
was bnried on Deoember 3, at Albury, Surrey, 
where he had long resided in a house inherited 
from his father. 

He was bom in London on July 17, 1810, 
being the eldest son of Martin Tupper, a well- 
known surgeon. He claimed descent from a 
Huguenot stock; but his immediate ancestors 
were, we believe, settled in the island of 
Guernsey. He was educated at the Charter- 
house, with Thackeray for a contemporary; 
and at Christ Ohuroh, Oxford, where—as he 
himself relates in his autobiography—he won 
the prize for an essay in competition with Mr. 
Gladstone. He was called to the bar at 
XJnooln’s Tun in 1835; and in the same year he 
married Isabella, only daughter of A. W. Devia, 
of Calcutta, by whom he leaves a family of two 
sons and three daughters. 

In 1836 appeared the first instalment of 
Proverbial Philosophy, which did not attract 
much attention until after the lapse of some 
little while. But it is stated that, within a 
quarter of a oentury, it passed through fifty 
editions—that upwards of 100,000 copies were 
put into circulation in England, and nearly 
500,000 in America; and that it has been 
translated into several continental languages. 
Such a phenomenal success cannot be ignored 
by the chronicler of Viotorian literature. 

Honours followed on popularity. In 1845, 
Mr. Tupper was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society; in 1847, his own university conferred 
upon him the degree of D.C.L. The Queen is 
known to have always regarded him with 
favour; and he reoeived (besides other distinc¬ 
tions from foreign sovereigns) the Prussian 
gold medal for Bcienoe and art. In 1872 he 
was granted a pension of £120 on the Civil List, 
in the same year with Dr. Livingstone and 
George Long; and a few years ago his admirers 
presented him with a public testimonial. 


THE BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the subscribers to the Index 
Library was held on Thursday, November 28, 
in the chambers of Mr. Athiil, at Heralds’ 
College, with Mr. Charles Elton in the ohair, 
to consider the project' of forming a general 
society to print indexes and calendars to reoords 
such as have been issued by the Index Library 
during the two years of its existence. 

Mr. Elton, in introducing the question, 
specially dwelt on the need whioh many 
students have felt for better dues to the more 
modern reoords. He pointed out that though 
much has been done of late years by the Public 
Record Office, especially with regard to the 
earlier periods, yet there was still ample room 
for private enterprise with regard to reoords of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, and that the publication of indexes 
to them would greatly facilitate the acquisition 
of a better knowledge of what might be styled 
the proprietary history of the country. 

Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, by whom the 
Index library has been edited up to the present 
date, then stated that it was felt that the time 
had arrived when it became expedient to place 
the Index Library upon a permanent basis, 
and that it seemed that this aim could best be 
attained by the formation of a Record Society. 
After referring to the work of the Index 
Library in printing indexes to the wills of 
Northampton and Rutland, those of Lichfield 
and Berkshire, besides the calendars of 
Chancery Proceedings, &o., he moved: 

“ That a Society shall be forthwith constituted for 
the purpose ol taking up, as and from January 1, 


1890, the work of the Index library in compiling, 
printing, and publishing Indexes and Calendars 
to British Records, or abstracts thereof, or in 
special cases the full text; and that the annual 
subscription shall be one guinea, payable in 
advance on January 1.” 

Mr. Holthouse and Mr. Athiil (Richmond 
Herald) then moved that the society should be 
styled the "British Record Society.” Some 
exception was taken to the title, which, how¬ 
ever, on a division, was adopted in preference 
to "Index Record Society,” suggested by 
Mr. W. Boyd, it being felt generally that 
Scotch Records should be included within the 
purview of the society. 

On the motion of the Rev J. 0. Hudson, of 
Lincoln, seconded by Mr. Challenor Smith, it 
was resolved that the first members should be 
those Index Library subscribers joining before 
January 1. 

The following provisional committee, on the 
motion of Mr. O. A J. Mason and General 
W. H. Smith, of Lincoln, was then appointed : 
Mr. Elton ; Mr. Cecil Foljambe; Mr. G. E. 
Gokayne (Norroy); Mr. H. H. Gibbs; Mr. B. G. 
Lake; Mr. C. T. Martin, Assistant Keeper of 
the Reoords; Mr. J. 0. Challenor Smith; Mr. 
H. F. Waters, of Salem, Massachusetts; Mr. 
Athiil, and Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore. 

It was then arranged, on the motion of Mr. 
E. A. Fry, of Birmingham, that the provisional 
committee should, at the earliest convenient date, 
oall a general meeting of the members of the 
society to settle its constitution and to appoint 
permanent officers. The usual votes of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the business. 
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8fr. 
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Rieger, lo M. 
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60 Ft. 

Maxinus, M. Deutsche Gesohichte unter den 
eaoaalschen u. sallsohen Kalsern. (911-1185.) 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Rittkb, M. Deutsche Geschlohte im Zeltalter der 
Gegenreformation u. d. sojahrlgen Erleges. 1. Bd. 
USB—1686. (Stuttgart: Cotta 8 M. 

Zxtss, R. Adam Smith u. der Eigennutz: Bine 
Untersuchg. <ib. die phlloeoph. Grundlagen der 
iilteren Nationalokonomle. Tubingen: Laupp. 3 M. 
Zjxkbbkann, A. Die UnlversltSten Englands im 16 . 
Jahrh. Frelburg-l.-B.: Herder, 1M. 80 Pf. 


PHYSICAL 80IENCS. 


Bhauris. H. L’6 volution du systtme nerveux. Paris: 
BalilUre. Sfr.BOo. 

Kuxsrthal, W. Vergletohend-anatomlsohe u. ent- 
wlokelangsgesohlohtllohe DatersaohungenanWal- 
thleren. 1 Thl. Jena: Fischer. 86 M. 

Min, a. Die Waldungeu v. Nordamerika, (hie 
Holztrten, u. e. w. Manohen: Rieger. 18 M. 
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Abhahdluroer far die Sonde d. Morgenlanden. IX. 
Bd. Nr. S. P i mkhya -pravaoana- bl a -hyz, Vljnina- 
bhlkshu’s Commentar zu den SamkhyasauMs. 
Uebers. v. R. Garbe. Leipzig: Brockhaut. 10 1C. 
Abwexcbunoen d. gedruckten Textes der Jord 
Haohaaaka (Amsterdamer Auag. iTOJ), v. e Head- 
schrlft aus Anfang d. 14. Jahrh. Frznkfurt-a.- 1C.: 
Kaulfmann. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Appel, O. Provenzalische Inedita aus Pariaer Hand- 
achrlften. Leipzig: Fuse. 8 M. 

Bbadkx, P. v. ueb. Methods u. Ergebnlase der 
arisohen (tndoge rmanlsohen) Alterthumswiasen- 
sohsft. Giessen: Ricker. 7 M . 80 Pf. 

Sepia nolle, l'abbd. 1st olef du vieux franf ais. Paris: 
Leroy. 6fr. 

Hsfbbaxsisd, E. Bpicraphla rotnaine du Poitou et de 
It Salntoose Puls; Tixorin. 19 fr. 60 o. 
Gblbhaus, 8. Ueber die Gedlohte Walthen v. der 
Vogelwelde. Frankfart-a.-M.: Kanffmann. 1 M. 
Goetzeleb, L. Qoaeetbmes In Ap plant et Polybd 
dloendl genus cum appendioe de oodlclbus qui- 
bus lam Herodianels. Warzburg: Btahel. 8 M. 
60 Pf. 

Gbikk. J. u. W., Deutsches Worterbuoh. 18. Bd. 
8. Lfg., bearb. v. E. Wttlcker. Leipzig: Hind. 
8 M. 

Lassen, B. O. Btudia aritica In Plutarohl Moralla. 

Copenhagen: Hageruf. S M. 

Saul UNO der grlechischen Dialekt-InsohrUten. S. 
Bd. 4. Hft. 1. Htlfte. Die Inschrlften v. Aigina, 
Pholegandros, Anaphe, Astypalaia, Telos, Nlay roe, 
Knldos, bearb. v. F. Bechtel. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck. 3 M. 80 Pf. 

Bohuld, H. Lias VerhUtaia der Handachriften d. 

Girart de Vlane. Leipzig: Fock. 8 M. 
Waceebeacbl, J. Dae Dehnungageeeta der grleoh- 
isohen Oomposlta. Basel: Schneider. 1 M. 80 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FIRST RUSSIAN STUDENTS IN ENOLAND. 

Warsaw : Nov. IS, 1889. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth oentury 
intercourse between England and Russia was 
on a friendly footing. The English merchants 
trading to Russia enjoyed many privileges 
granted to them by Boris Godounow (1598- 
1605), whom they called the "Lord Protec¬ 
tor.” From time to time embassies were 
sent from Russia to England, and from Eng¬ 
land to Russia. Many Englishmen resided 
at Moscow, and some of them (like John 
Merrick) oould both understand and speak 
Russian. To promote and increase these 
friendly relations, Boris Godounow wished to 
have some Russians educated abroad, who 
might afterwards be employed in the 
diplomatic servioe. Therefore, towards the 
end of Jane, 1602, he sent foaryouths to 
England for this purpose.* When they 
arrived in England is not precisely known; 
bnt in the beginning of November John 
Chamberlain wrote to Sir. Dudley Carleton to 
the following effeotf : “ We have here [ie., in 
London] foure youthes oome from Muscovie to 
learn our language and Latin, and are to be 
dispersed to divers soholes, as Winchester, 
Eaton, Cambridge, and Oxford." For several 
years these students lived in England, bnt did 
not purpose returning to Russia. On March 23 
1617, the Russian ambassadors petitioned the 
Privy Council in the following terms : 

“Inthe yeare 1600 (P 1602), in the tyme of the 
Raigneof the lord Emperor and the great Duke 
Burris Feodorowitch of all Russia and in the 
blessed and happie tyme of the late Baigne of 
Queen Elizabeth of England of the famous 
memory, were sent into England foure Razee (?) 
youthes of the Lord and Emperors his subjects to 
be trayned for a tyme to learn Latyne, English, 
and other languages, as their capacities would 


* Collection of the Imperial Russian Historical 
Society, v. xxxviii., p. 424 (St. Petersburg, 1883). 

t Publio Record Offloe, Eliz. Dom. v. 285, 1 48 
(Nov. 4, 1602). 
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give them leave to attayne unto: the names o1 
those said youth os—viz , M©chefor Olferiovain- 
jegoriow [Grigoriev], Theoder Semenove [f Koato- 
marov], Sophone Miohalo ve, and Nazarey Davl- 
dove, whoe having been absent a long tjme be- 
foie they were commaunded by reason of the 
troubles of other countries of Russia by foteeyne 
enemy es which God sent into our prince’s 
Domynions for our sinns. The said youthes 
having now sufficiently instructed and serviceable 
tor our Lord and Master bis use for Interpretation 
of those languages they have learned, yt is given 
to us in specyall charge to intreat the Ring's 
Malostie they may be retoumed with us into 
their own country.’’* 

Their lordships replied that two of those 
youths were in the East Indies, one in Ireland, 
having been there married, and only one lived 
in England. 

“ If they can persuade him to retume back into 
His country he shall have free liberty and lioenoe 
to dispose of himself accordingly. Otherwise if 
he shall refuse to go backe, and desire rather to 
live here. It is against the Laws of Rations to send 
any stronger (behaving himself as is requisite) out 
of the Realms, unless it be with his own good 
liking and oonoent aooording as hath been 
answ ered by His Majesty to former Ambassadors.” 
(Whitehall, Privy Council Office, Regis James I. 
No. 8, f. 398 ) 

I could not find in the Public Record 
Offioe any further documents illustrating the 
petition of the Russian Ambassadors. The 
just cited resolution of the Privy Council is 
entered iu the registers for 1618, and dated 
May 28. 

B. Alexandbbnko. 

[The Rev. Andrew Clark’s admirable index 
to the Oxford University Register from 1571 to 
1622 (just published for the Oxford Historical 
Society), whioh classifies the foreigners aooord¬ 
ing to nationality, gives no heading for Russia; 
nor among the undetermined foreign names is 
there any with a distinctly Russian look. But 
our correspondent may be interested to know 
that there are four entries from Poland: John 
Luke Slupeoius, Samuel Slupeoius, and Philip- 
pus Ferdinandus (all of 15961, and John George 
Clemannua (of 1604).— Ed. Academy.] 


"the patriciate op pippin.” 

Cambridge: Dee. 8, 1888 . 

Prof. Freeman is mistaken in thinking that I 
am in anyway "amazed” at his perceiving 
that there are certain points in connexion with 
his article on “The Patriciate of Pippin ” whioh 
deserve further consideration, but f am some¬ 
what amazed at the grave misrepresentation of 
what I said in my last letter (Academy, Nov. 
23) in which he has thought fit to indulge. 

It is a small matter that he is saroastio at my 
expense because I referred to possible future 
editions of Waitz'B VerfattungsgeschicMe, when 
Waltz is already dead. Germany sees not a few 
standard works revised and enlarged by other 
hands long after the author’s death; and it can 
hardly be questioned that, if Waitz’s great work 
is to maintain its ground, subsequent editions 
most take oognisanoe of much recent research, 
such as that of Fustel de Contangos, in the same 
field. 

Prof. Freeman says that "he does not see 
why I tell him ” that “ the authenticity of the 
Clausula has been called in question,” adding 
that he has h im s elf " already said as much. 1 ' 
Now it was to this very sentence in his article 
(in whioh he "says asmnoh”) that my observa¬ 
tion (addressed not to him bat to other readers) 
had reference. I had said that I was glad that 
he conceded the authenticity of the Clausula, 
and in his first reply he said he did not under- 

* Bee. Oft. H. P. Foreign, Russia, 1601- 
Xolo (No. 2), f. 18. 


stand what I meant by “ conceding.” I was 
consequently obliged to explain (for the infor¬ 
mation of readers generally) that the authen¬ 
ticity of the Clausula had been, at one time, 
called in question—for it would be unmeaning 
to talk of "oonoeding” an unquestioned and 
generally admitted fact. But its authenticity 
onoe oonoeded, the Clausula will, I apprehend, 
be found to stand very mnbh in the way of 
Prof. Freeman’s theory with respect to the 
Patriciate. 

In the next place he would make it appear 
that I had alleged against him that he had 
" forgotten ” the fact familiar to most school¬ 
boys, that Pippin was the first anointed Frankish 
king. Anyone who will look at what I said 
will see that what it really seemed to me Prof. 
Freeman had forgotten was that the detail of 
anointing, in connexion with investiture with 
such powers, was new in Francis in the eighth 
oentury, and not practised in the Eastern Em¬ 
pire until the ninth oentury. Now if, as Prof. 
Freeman maintains, Pope Stephen was invest¬ 
ing Pippin with the imperial offioe of patrioius 
by the imperial authority, it seems very strange 
that he should have taken upon himself to 
introduce an unprecedented feature into the 
ceremony. We find in the Monvmenta Carolina 
(p. 261), in a letter written by Pope Hadrian 
himself, what were the real details of the Greek 
oeremony of making a patrioius. He describes 
them as a kind of curiosity. AmoDg other 
operations, a patrioius had to be thorn. Imagine 
Pope Stephen proposing this operation to any 
Frankish monarch! But of anointing there is 
not a word. 

Then, again, I do not think I am fairly 
chargeable with " confusing history,” because 
I prefer to speak of the emperor as the " Greek 
emperor” during the period that elapsed 
between the repudiation of the imperial 
allegiance by Hadrian and his Roman subjects, 
and the creation of a Western emperor in the 
year 800. Erchempert speaks of the “Augustas 
Aohivorum ” when referring to the same period, 
and as he lived in the ninth oentury he must 
have known very well that there was but one 
emperor at the time to whioh his statements 
have reference. 


Europe by sea. This harmonises with the fact 
that Meerkatze means not monkey in general, 
but the long-tailed or African monkey (Whit¬ 
ney), the long tail suggesting a resemblance to 
the oat. If the Sanskrit markata is never used 
for long-tailed monkeys, it would almost settle 
the question. The St. Petersburg dictionary 
translates it by Affe ; but, of course, one oannot 
argue from this. Perhaps some one skilled in 
Indian lore will decide this point. If the Irish 
murchat also means a long-tailed monkey, the 
comparison of mice to monkeys is plain, as it is 
the long tails of both animals whioh suggests 
the comparison. 

I may remark that Andresen's parallel words 
Meerschwein and Meerhalb are beside the mark 
altogether. They are of the "mer-maid ” class, 
whereas we want parallels of the “ sea-coal ” 
type. 

William Ridgeway. 

[The most recent authority on the Mammalia 
of India is W. T. Blandford, in part L of The 
Fauna of British India (Taylor & Franois, 1888). 
Excluding the gibbons, which belong to the 
anthropoid apes, all the Indian monkeys are 
classed in the family of Ceroopithecidae, one of 
whose characteristics is “ a tail almost always 
present.” The two commonest speoies are— 
(1) Macacos vtl Simla vel Inuus rhesus, called 
bandar in Hindi and marmot in Bengali, which is 
of the same genus as the tailless Barbary ape, 
but possesses a “ tail two-fifths to one-half the 
length of the head and body, tapering, not 
tufted at the end (2) Semnopithecus vel Sinaia 
vel Presbytia en tell us, called langur and 
hanuman in Hindi, which has a tail thirty-eight 
inohes in length, without hair at end. Bland¬ 
ford expressly states that “ the length of the 
tail is certainly, by itaelf, not a sufficient generio 
distinction among these monkeys ” (the sub¬ 
family Ceroopitheoinae, to which both M. 
rhesus and the Barbary ape belong),— Ed. 
Academy.] 


THE WALLOON DIALECT COMPARED WITH 
ENGLISH. 

Louvain: Deo. 1 . 1888 . 


Lastly, I was present at a memorable meeting 
in Wilhs’s Booms, some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, when Mr. Freeman addressed the 
assembly on the then burning question of 
Turkish misrule. To the best of my reoolleetion 
he referred to " the unspeakable Turk,” bat I 
am unable just now to consult the files of the 
Times on this point Now “ unspeakable ” is a 
very fair equivalent for necdicendus; and I 
wonder what Mr. Freeman would have thought 
if anyone had ventured to assert that, at the 
very time when he was giving utterance to 
such vehement denunciation of Turkey and its 
governors, he was really the Sultan’s ally and 
professed himself “ his man ” ! Yet what he 
m a i ntain s with regard to Hadrian involves a 
similar incongruity. For he asks us to believe 
that at the very time that that pontiff was 
indulging in the strongest invective against the 
Greeks and their rulers, falling back upon 
necdicendi as the last epithet in a long vocabu¬ 
lary of abuse, and calling upon Charles to 
hasten to repel the expected Greek invasion of 
Italy, he was notwithstanding, along with his 
Roman subjects, a professed subject of the 
Greek emperor. 

J. Bass Mullingeb. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ MEEBKATZE.” 

Queen’s College, Cork: Nov. 98,1888. 
The interesting fact pointed out by Mr. 
Olden, that a similar name for monkey (mur-. 
chat) is found in Irish, coupled with the Teu¬ 
tonic Meerkatze, rather points to the animal 
having first been brought to north-western 


May I mention some interesting Walloon 
words to be addod to the list given by Prof. 
Skeat in the Academy of November 30 ? They 
belong to the East-Walloon, as spoken in the 
provinces of Liege, Luxembourg, and Namur: 

ENGLISH. 

"snuff” 

“rabbit” 

“stop "(fermer) 

“ look,” &c. 

An Englis h man may hear the ory, " Look! 
look” in the streets of Liege as well as in 
London. 

O. de Hablez. 


WALLOON. 

enouff 

robttt 

stopd 

looki 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bottoay. Dec. 8, 4 pm. South Plaoe Institute: 
‘‘National Life and Thought In Holland,” by Prof. 
Thorold Rogers. 

Monday. Deo. 8, s p.m. London Institution: “ English 
Spelling and Pronunciation,” by Prof. Skeat. 

8 p.in- society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Modem Developments of Bread-making,”III., by 
Mr. William Jago. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “My Journey to the 
Summit of the Owen Stanley Range, New Guinea,” 
by. 8 !* w. Maogregor. illustrated with Lantern- 
_ elide Views, by Mr. A. P. Goodwin. 

Tampax, Deo. 10 , 9.80 p.m. British Mnseum: “The 
ReUglon of Babylonia, IU., Development,” by Mr. 

v« Berlin. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Triple-Expan¬ 
sion Engines and Engine Triale at tits Owens 
College, Manchester,’' by Prof. Osborne Reynolds. 
_ 8 p,m. Colonial Institute: “ Aids to Australian 
Development,” by Mr. Matthew Maofie. 

8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “The Natives of 
Mowab, DaaflM. New, Guinea.” by Mr. Edward 
Beardmore; “ Fire-making in North Borneo,” by 
5*r. B. B. J. Bkertohley; “The Originol the 
Eskimo,” by Dr, H. Rink. 
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Wbsnbsdat, Deo. ll, 8 p.m. Misrosoopioal: ‘ The 
Freshwater Algae and Bohlzopbyoeae ot Hampshire 
and Devon/’ by Mr. A. W. Bennett. 

8 p.m. society of Arts: “The Paris Exhibition,” 
by Mr. H. Trueman Wood. 

THubsday, Deo. 17, 6 p m. London Institution: “ The 
Science of Animal Locomotion In Relation to 
Design in Art," by Mr. Edward Mnybildsre. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: •' The Radial Vibrations 
of a Cylindrical Shell,” by Mr. H. B. Basset; 
‘ The 61810-Group,” by Mr. G. G. Monice; “The 
Flexure ot an Elastio Plate.” by Prof. H. Lamb. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting; Election of Council and Officers; Dis¬ 
cussion. -Electrical Engineering In America,” by 
Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke. 

Fbiday, Dec. is. 7.80 p m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, “ Hydraulto Station and Machinery of the 
North London Railway, Poplar.” by Mr. John Hale. 

8 p.m. NewShakapere: “The Play of‘Edward 
III.,’ ” by tiles Phipsi n. 


SCIENCE. 

ConMbutioni to Latin Lexicography. By H. 

Nettleship. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press ) 

In 1875, as Prof. Nettleship tells ns, he 
agreed to compile a new Latin-English lexicon 
for the Clarendon Press. He commenced the 
undertaking in the expectation that he would 
obtain the “adequate assistance” and co¬ 
operation without which no lexicographer at 
the present day can hope to achieve success. 
But the expectation was disappointed; and, 
after twelve years’ labour, the letter A alone 
was ia a state of reasonable completeness. 
This rate of progress was in no sense in¬ 
adequate; compared with the progress of 
Prof. "Wiilfflin and his coadjutors, it may even 
seem rapid. But it was obvious that one 
man, practically unaided, could not complete 
the required work, and the scheme of a new 
Latin-English dictionary was perforce aban¬ 
doned. Instead, Prof. Nettleship has pub¬ 
lished, in the present volume, “such parrs of 
his manuscript as appeared to him to contain 
additions to or improvements on the existing 
Latin-English dictionaries,” and in particular 
on the one most generally used in England, 
that of Lewis and Short 

Latin scholars will generally agree in 
regretting that Prof. Nettleship has been 
compelled to abandon his projected dictionary. 
It is true that Prof. Wolfflin and his army of 
helpers are producing work which will soon 
place Latin lexicography on a sound and 
scientific basis, and take away the reproach 
which has attached to it since the days of 
Stephanus. But, however cosmopolitan 
scholarship may be, it will never overcome 
entirely the barriers of language; and if the 
study of Latin in England is to flourish, we 
must have our own Latin dictionary and Latin 
grammar. However useful the existing 
Latin-English dictionaries may be—and it 
may bo admitted that, for practical purposes, 
they are most useful—it cannot be pretended 
that they are exactly perfect. It is there¬ 
fore a cause for unusual regret —ei tear ’ s u 
echiin geweien —that circumstances have stayed 
Prof. Nettleship’s hand and placed the com¬ 
pletion of the Latin-English dictionary further 
off than ever. 

One’s regret is, however, greatly lessened 
by the volume which has actually appeared. 

I will not call it “ epoch-making,” because 
that degenerate word ought not to sully the 
pages of the Academy, but it is certainly one 
of the most important contributions to Latin 
scholarship which this generation has seen 
made in England. In itself it is a well- 
printed octavo of over six hundred pages, 
nearly two-thirds of which are taken up by 


the letter A, this being, as was said, the part 
which the author had completed. At the end 
is an index, which, so far as I have tested it, 
seems what an index should be. The material 
contained in these six hundred pages is not 
entirely new. Parts of it have appeared 
before. The derivation of receni from the 
root of rigare is already in the notes to 
Conington’s Vergil , and a good deal else is 
printed in the Journal of Philology and the 
publications of the Oxford Philological Society. 
But these scattered pieces are all of value, 
and the book would be worth having even if 
it contained no single unpublished fact or 
theory. 

It is somewhat difficult to describe ia a 
review the actual improvements which this 
book contains on existing English lexica. It 
does not, of course, pretend to correot all the 
errors, or supposed errors, of Lewis and 
Short, though I presume the author has in¬ 
cluded everything in the letter A which he 
believes to be a proper addition or improve¬ 
ment. One may, however, allude to some of 
the new derivations set forth in the book. 
All these derivations have one advantage that 
—whether right or wrong—they are written 
from the lexicographer’s point of view. An 
error has been made by many who have 
touched La’in philology in dealing too ex¬ 
clusively with the phonetio aspect ot the 
word. It is phonetically quite possible that, 
as Bezzenberger (I think) says, aeitimo is con¬ 
nected with aUrO&vofuu, but somasiologioally 
(as the phrase now i<) it is improbible. All 
Prof. Nettleship’s derivations, so far as I can 
judge, are semasiologically probable. As 
examples may be quoted adulter, connected 
with ulva “ marshplant,” Ulubrae “ marsh- 
town,” from a root meaning “ to moisten, 
spoil by wet,” with an origioally gene¬ 
ral sense of “ corruption inetar, from 
insio, “ in the sense of putting things on a 
scale” (compare inetitor), with an original 
meaning “weight”; lupplioium, from *plaeSre, 
“ to appease,” with an original meaning (as 
in Plautus) of something offered to a god, 
and hence (also in Plautus) a flne or any other 
punishment. I might quote others with whioh 
1 agree (if, indeed, an individual reviewer’s 
opinion be worth mentioning), such as those of 
dierectue, carina, noxa ; but these will be 
more familiar to scholars—the first mentioned, 
at any rate, from the controversy which has 
arisen over it. Other excellences of the book 
—the re-arrangement of meanings in words 
like ret, or the quotation of passages in 
ohronological order and from recent texts— 
are scarcely capable of illustration here, but 
they are apparent enough in the work 
itself. 

Two further points seem to call for com¬ 
ment. First, the use of glosses. Prof. Net¬ 
tleship, as is well known, has made consider¬ 
able researches into the Latin Glossaries, and 
has done much valuable work concerning 
them. Hence it is natural that he should 
include many glossary words in his Contribu¬ 
tion$, and this will be recognised as being in 
accordance with the requirements of Latin 
lexicography. The only point about which 
I have any doubt is whether he may not have 
here and there introduced more than would 
properly find place in a Latin Thesaurus. 
Abjugassere, for instance, which is quoted 
from “Gloss. Philox.,” may be a perfectly 


genuine word, though, if it be, I should prefer 
to consider it a form of abiugo, as Georges 
does. But it may be an analogic form, not 
exactly invented in maiorem dei glorium ; for 
it is apparently earlier than the days of such 
glossary-making, but created by someone 
without real warrant in early literature. I 
know this is heresy, but the doubt rises in 
my mind. 

Secondly, Prof. Nettleship has included a 
great number of proper names—and very 
rightly; but it is not quite clear on what 
principle he has selected them. Thus he 
he gives the Alatervae from a Scotch inscrip¬ 
tion (C. vii. 1084); should he not have men¬ 
tioned the (apparently) parallel forms Ala- 
terviae and Alateivia ? And, if one set of the 
deae metre* are mentioned, logio would seem 
to demand Albiahenae, Almahae, Annaneptae, 
and all the rest catalogued by Ihm. Alatervae 
does not illustrate any real Latin word at all 
better than any other of these barbarous names. 
But, of course, there must be some selection 
made at some point, and I am not prepared 
to deny that Prof. Nettleship has made gener¬ 
ally a judicious selection. 

Two small corrections may be made in the 
proper names. The reading Arviriue, given 
in C. vii. 1236-7, is wrong, or, to put it more 
exactly, the tiles now preserved at Cirencester 
all read Arveriu *; and the epithet of Mars, 
Alator, occurs on a northern inscription dis¬ 
covered since the seventh volume of the 
Corpus was published. 

In concluding this notice of a book for 
which I have the greatest admiration, and 
which (I may add) I have found of no small 
use in my ordinary work, may I venture to 
hope that its author’s lexicographical labours 
are not ended. Fate has forbidden him to 
compile the “ original ” Thesaurus, which 
must be compiled if English lexicography of 
Latin is to make a fresh start, though it has 
enabled him to correct mistaken tradition on 
many details. It would be a great boon to 
ordinary scholars like myself if we could now 
have a new “ handlexicon ” to the authors 
ordinarily read, I will not say “ in schools,” 
but in the uoiversities. Tradition is almost as 
much at fault in dealiog with the vocabulary of 
Cicero as with fourth-century Latin. Prof. 
Nettleship has done nearly all the work; will 
he complete it ? F. Havkbfield. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.” 

Christ’s College, Cambridge: Deo. t, 1838. 

In the criticism of my recant book on The 
Religion of the Semitee, whioh appears in the 
last number ot the Academy, Prof. Sayce says 
that I “ have really derived my theories from 
the anthropological material afforded by the 
comparative study of modem savage or bar¬ 
barous communities, and have supported their 
application to the ancient Semitic world by 
evidence drawn from Arabia.” Will yon per¬ 
mit me to say that Prof. Sayoe is qnite mis¬ 
taken f My theories, as Prof. Sayoe calls 
them, are derived from an analysis of the 
Semitic evidence, though I have often sought 
to illustrate and support my argument by com¬ 
paring the institutions of other raoes. For 
example, a main point in my theory of sacrifice 
depends on the observation that, among early 
pastoral populations, the life of a domestic 
animal is regarded as possessing the same kind 
of sanotity with that of a tribesman. I believe 
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that this holds good alike for the ancient 
Semites, for the ancient Greeks, and for many 
other raoes; and I have brought evidence to 
this effect, part of whioh is derived from 
modern rude societies. But when I first 
reoognised that this view of the life of the 
victim is involved in the oldest forms of 
Semitic saorifioial ritual, I was not aware—and, 
so far as 1 know, anthropologists had not 
reoognised—that the same thing was true of 
modem pastoral peoples. I was led from the 
Semites to a wider generalisation, and not con¬ 
versely. 

It is therefore gratuitous, on the part of my 
reviewer, to "enter a protest against the 
assumption that what holds good of the Kaffirs 
or Australians held good also of the primitive 
Semite.” I have made no such assumption ; 
and if, in a few points of detail, such as the 
significance of the sacrificial fat, I have sought 
the help of analogy to supply a lacuna in the 
Semitio evidence, I have done this only after 
showing by direct evidence that the Semites 
shared with the savage peoples whose customs 
I adduoe the ideas which make the analogy 
valid. Thus, in the case of the fat of victims, 
my justification for appealing to savage 
analogies is that the Semites are known to have 
regarded the fat of the omentum and kidneys as 
a seat of life and feeling, exaotly as savage 
raoes do. 

Prof. Sayce does not seem to be conscious 
of the gravity of the charge which he brings 
against me when he accuses me of assuming 
my fundamental principles. He says, quite 
coolly, that I 

“ assume that Semitio society began with a 
matriarchste, since it has been shown that in a 
large number of early communities the family was 
represented by the mother. But,” he adds, “ for 
such an assumption I can see no evidence." 

If this were true, I should be very muoh to 
blame; bnt it is absolutely and inexcusably 
untrue. The arguments whioh show that, 
among the primitive Semites, kinship was 
reckoned only in the female line are not set 
forth in my new book; but I have stated them 
at length in a separate volume, which went 
folly into the evidence, avoiding all reliance 
on mere general arguments from the analogy 
of other raoes. Prof. Sayce may refuse assent 
to Hie reasoning of that volume, but he is not 
justified in ignoring it, and in ascribing to me 
a way of arguing whioh I have always been 
careful to eschew. Against his flat assertion 
of “ no evidenoe ” I am content to place the 
words of Prof. Noldeke, whose authority even 
Prof. Sayoe will hardly venture to meet by an 
unsupported negative. In his review of my 
Kinship {ZD.M.Q. xl. 149) Prof. Noldeke 
writes: 

“ An dem einstmaligen Bestehen des Matriarchats 
bei den Semiten kann jetzt von Bechts wegen 
Niemand mehr zweifeln. (It is no longer legiti¬ 
mate for anyone to doubt that the matriaichate 
onoe prevailed among the Semites).'’ 

Prof. Sayce appears to think that Arabia has 
little to teaoh ns about the fundamental insti¬ 
tutions of Semitio religion. He thinks that 
the nomadic Arabs, at the date when we first 
meet with them in literary records, may have 
degenerated from the primitive Semitio type, 
and may even have been injuriously affected 
by contact with higher races. But abstract 
suppositions of this kind are of no value till 
they are confirmed by oonorete evidence. And, 
on the other hand, there is ample proof that 
many of the ritual usages of the Arabs belong 
to a more primitive type than the correspond¬ 
ing institutions of Hebrew ritual, just as the 
language of the Coran is in many respects 
more primitive in type than the laugnage of 
the Old Testament. In religion, as in phil- 
ology, the comparative method supplies the 
means of distinguishing between what is primi¬ 


tive and what is degenerate. If Prof. Sayoe 
had attacked my application of this method in 
the oonorete he would have been within his 
rights as a critic; bnt his vague " how oan we 
know P ” is not the language of science. 

On the other hand. Prof. Sayoe admits that I 
am right in not taking the religion of Baby¬ 
lonia as the starting-point of my investiga¬ 
tions (or, as he somewhat inaccurately puis it, 
in “ deliberately exoluding the religion of 
Assyria and Babylonia from my inquiry "), not 
merely because, as he very rightly observes, 
“ the non-Semitio element in Babylonian 
religion remains undecided,” but because “ it 
is dangerous for one who is not an Assyriolo- 

f ist to meddle with the cuneiform material.” 

'ersonally, I should prefer to say that it is 
dangerous to place one’s confidence in the 
statements of Assyriologists where there is no 
general consensus among cuneiform students 
themselves. Prof. Sayoe takes it for granted 
that every Aasyriologist who differs from him¬ 
self is necessarily in error; and, accordingly, he 
corrects my expression: “ the god whose name 
is usually read Adar ” into : “ the god whose 
name is misread Adar,” though it is still 
read Adar by so distinguished an Assyriologist 
as Schrader; and he tells me that if I had looked 
into his Hibbert Lectures I would have seen 
that the name of the king of Edom which was 
read Malik-ramu by Oppert and Sohrader is 
really A-ramu. I have looked into the Lec¬ 
tures, and find that the name is there given as 
A-rammu, with two ro’s, but without any 
reason for rejecting Sohrader’s reading beyond 
the assertion that the latter finds no support in 
the monuments. 

These are trifling matters, which do not 
touch my arguments, bnt are instructive as 
showing that a very positive statement by 
Prof. Sayce may, after all, be no more than the 
expression of a personal opinion, which has not 
received the assent of bis brother Assyriolo¬ 
gists. The following sentences, on the other 
hand, do me a grave injnstioe: 

“Onthe other hand,” says Prof. Sayce, “there 
are cates in whioh it is as well not to oppose * the 
evidenoe offered by Assyriologists.' The Tel el- 
Amarna tablets have proved that Schrader was 
quite right in maintaining that Aeheiah was a 
goddess, the higher critics of the Old Testament 
notwithholding. On one of the tablets from 
Palestine, Asrati or Asherah has the determinative 
of divinity prefixed to it in the name of a certain 
Ebed-Asrati” [read “ Ebed-Acratum”]. 

From these remarks the reader will necessarily 
infer that I have opposed Schrader's view 
without knowing, or without citing, the 
latest evidence. This is not the case. I cite 
the paper of Sohrader in whioh he brings 
forward the evidence from Tell el-Amarna. I 
also cite the important essay of G. Hoffmann on 
the Phoenician inscription of Mas'ub, where 
reasons are given for doubting whether the 
tablet really proves the existence of a Pales¬ 
tinian goddess Ashera. And I finally point out 
that the Hebrew and Phoenician evidence that 
the Ashera of the Old Testament was not a 
goddess, but “ a general symbol of deity whioh 
might fittingly stand beside the altar of any 
god,” does not lose its foroe, even if the new¬ 
found tablet “ suffioes to show that, in some 
places, the general symbol of deity bad beoome 
a special goddess.” 

I am quite prepared to deal with Prof. 
Sayce's sneer agfunst the higher critics of the 
Old Testament as soon as he will do me the 
courtesy to examine my arguments, instead 
of adduoiug against me, as something new, the 
very evidenoe whioh I have discussed in my 
book. W. Robertson 8mith. 

[As Prof. Robertson Smith probably knows, 
Prof. Sayce left England to winter in the East 
before his review appeared in the Academy.] 


SONNKNSCHEIN’B “ PARALLEL GRAMMAR 
SERIES.” 

London: Deo 8, ises. 

I had not “ overlooked ” the point to which 
Prof. Sonnenschein calls my attention. A 
portion of the paragraph relating to the treat¬ 
ment of the Latin tenses was written twioe 
over, and the first draft oontained the follow¬ 
ing remark: “ The fact that the inflexions of 
the Latin perfect are partly of aoriatio origin 
does not really affect the question.” I still 
regard this view as sound. Latin had tense- 
forms morphologically corresponding to the 
“ perfect ” and to one of the aorists of Greek; 
bnt in historical times they were not differ¬ 
entiated in funotion. Prof. Sonnensohein’s 
argument implies that they were so pre- 
biatorically. It seems to me, first, that this 
would be irrelevant if it were proved; and, 
secondly, that it is not proved. The proba¬ 
bility is that in primitive Aryan the morpho¬ 
logical groups whioh (after the analogy of 
Greek) we call the perfeot and the several 
aorists were used indiscriminately as past tenses. 
In Greek they were functionally differentiated; 
the “ perfeot” (owing, perhaps, to the faotthat 
some common praeterito-praesentia belonged to 
this morphological type)came to express specifi¬ 
cally the relation of a past occurrenoe to the 
present state of things. In Yedic, such 
functional differentiation as has been dis¬ 
covered proceeded on wholly different princi¬ 
ples. The "aorists” are said to have had a 
sense resembling that of the Greek perfect, and 
vice versa. In Teutonio and Latin there is, so 
far as I know, no evidenoe of any such 
specialisation at al). In the former, the 
aorists almost wholly died out; in the latter, 
some verbs had the aorist form and others bad 
the perfeot form, without any corresponding 
distinction of sense, the reasons which deter¬ 
mined the choice being, apparently, phono¬ 
logical. It appears to me that all the advan¬ 
tages gained by the splitting of the Latin 
perfect into two tenses can be obtained by 
other means which do 1 not involve the attribu¬ 
tion to the language of a distinction which it 
did not in fact reoognise. 

Henry Bradley. 


80IEN0B BOTES. 

M. Paul Choffat, of the Geological Survey 
of Portugal, has just published a valuable 
memoir describing tbe geological structure of 
Lisbon, based on a study of the Rooio Tunnel, 
which was driven under the city between 1887 
and 1889. The rocks traversed by the work¬ 
ings are oretaoeous and tertiary strata, asso¬ 
ciated with basaltic rooks, and dislooated by 
faults. A careful study of the ground brings 
oat some interesting results, such as the rela¬ 
tion of tbe rooks to seismic influences, as illus¬ 
trated by the effects of the great earthquake of 
1755. It is shown that structures on alluvial 
ground, bordering the rivers, were in nearly 
all oases overthrown, whether the buildings 
were large or small; that on the tertiary 
strata the large buildings were thrown down, 
and the small ones remained standing; while 
on the cretaceous and basaltic rocks neither the 
large nor the small houses were overthrown. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At the next meeting of the Philological 
Society, on Friday, Deoember 20, Mr. E. R. 
Wharton, of Jesus College, Oxford, will read a 
paper on “ Consonant-Laws in Latin.” This, 
like two papers previously read before the same 
society, will form a chapter in his forthcoming 
work, to bo entitled Etyma Latina. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, professor of 
American archaeology and linguistics in the 
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University of Philadelphia, has sent ns, in the 
form of a reprint from the Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, a paper read 
by him so lately as October 18, upon “ The 
Ethnologic [sic] affinities of the Ancient 
Etruscans.” It is based upon his researches 
daring a recent visit to Italy, which—it is not 
unimportant to observe—he reached from 
Tunis. The following are his conclusions : 

“(1) The uniform testimony of the ancient 
writers and of their own traditions asserts that the 
Etruscans came across the sea from the south, 
and established their first settlement near Tar- 
quinii. This historic testimony is corroborated 
by the preponderance of archaeologic evidence as 
yet brought forward. 

*' (2) Physically, the Etruscans were a people of 
lofty stature, of the blonde type, with dolioho- 
cephalic heads. In these traits they corresponded 
precisely with the blonde type of the ancient 
Libyans, represented by the modem Berbers and 
the Guanches, the only blonde people to the 
south. 

“ (3) In the position assigned to woman, and in 
the system of federal government, the Etruscans 
were totally different from the Greeks, Orientals, 
and Turanians; but were in entire accord with 
the Libyans. 

“ (4) The phonotics, grammatical plan, vocabu¬ 
lary, numerals, and proper names of the Etruscan 
tongue present many and close analogies with the 
Libyan dialects, ancient and modem. 

“ (5) Llnguiatio science, therefore, concurs with 
tradition, archaeology, sodologic traits, and an¬ 
thropologic evidence, in assigning a generic re¬ 
lationship of the Etruscans to the Libyan family." 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

AnisTOTiuAN Society.—(M onday, November 18.) 

Bhadwobth H. Hodgson, Esq., president, in the 
(hair.—Hr. 8. Alexander read apaper on “ Scepti¬ 
cism." As a starting-point for explaining the 
true method of metaphysics, the author discussed 
the meaning of scepticism, and defended it against 
mistaken objections. In order to show the real 
ground of its failure, he then entered upon an 
inquiry into the relations between doubt, truth, 
ana reality, and concluded by justifying the 
application of the positive method to metaphysical 
problems without any restriction.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


Mamchsstzb Gonna Society. — (Friday, Novem¬ 
ber 88.) 

Db. A. W. Wabd, president, in the chair. 
This being the opening meeting of the new 
session, the president reviewed the society’s work 
during the last session, and dwelt upon the varied 
character of the papers read. "Goethe as a 
War Correspondent during the Inglorious Invasion 
of France by tbe Allied Armies in 1792 ’’; “ Goethe, 
in 1772, as a Reviewer in the Frankfurt Otlehrt* 
Anseigen ”; “ His Relations to Bahrdt, Mellish, and 
Herder"; " Goethe's Epics and the Female 
Characters in his Works"; 1 ‘ A Oomparisonbetween 
the 'Iphigeniaa of Goethe’ and Euripides”; "Criti¬ 
cisms on' Faust' and on Goethe's Scientific Work ” 
—such were the main subjects of these papers. 
After expressing his wish for the much needed 
English critical biography of Goethe from such a 
pen as that of Prof. Dowden, and referring to the 
last publications of the English Goethe Sooiety, 
Dr. Ward announced that the Goethe library of 
the M a n c h e ster society—although as far from com¬ 
pleteness as most others of the kind—nnmbered 
nearly 500 volumes. Of tbe proceedings at the 
last general meeting of the Weimar Goethe Society, 
the bequest by Schiller's heirs of the literary 
remains of their ancestor, and the union of these 
papers, with those of Goethe, into joint Goethe 
and 8cfailler Archives at Weimar, had become 
known. TheGoetheArohivesproperwerecontinually 
receiving additions, and had been recently enriched 
by tbe papers of Eckermann and Chancellor von 
Muller. After a reference to the appearance of 
the earlier volumes of the truly standard edition 
of Goethe’s works issued at Weimar, under the 
patronage of the Grand Dnohess Sophie, and to 


the losses sustained through the death of Goethe 
critics of different types—such as Earl Goedeke 
and Matthew Arnold—Dr. Ward spoke of Goethe 
detractors, and more especially of the recent 
would-be humorous diatribe of Dr. Sebastian 
Brunner, of Vienna, who taunts Goethe with his 
freemasonry and his admiration for Napoleon. 
In denying significance to cavils such as these, Dr. 
Ward insisted upon the necessity of treating 
Goethe’s political attitude in his latet years fiom 
the only reasonable point of vie w—the historical—as 
an answer to those who demand of great men 
that they should, at a given moment, change 
their whole habit of thought and oonduct.— 
Dr. Kuno Meyer then read a paper on " Goethe’s 
Leipzig Period (1765-68),” with special reference 
to the newly-discovered letters of Goethe to his 
sister Cornelia and his friend Behrisch. Some 
important points in the poet’s development during 
these years had not hitherto been fully recognised, 
though Goethe dwells on them in his Auto¬ 
biography. On these {Mints the letters referred to 
give new data and materials. The spring of 1766 
marks a decided turning-point in Goethe's 
poetical development. Thrown back upon himself 
—abandoning teachers and books tor experienoe of 
life and observation of nature, excited by new and 
strong feelings and passions—the young poet 
found for himself a new manner of utterance, in 
which many characteristics of the later "Sturm 
und Drang" style appear for the first time. 
This new style is unmistakeable in the letters 
of the period, while in the lyrics and 
dramatic poems it is restrained by the rules 
and forms of the conventional schools. The 
lecturer contended that much of what was 
claimed for the Strassburg period must be con¬ 
ceded to this earlier time. The intervening two 
years of sickness and inactivity at Frankfort had, 
among other things, interfered with the free 
recognition of this.— Through the kindness of 
several friends of the society, some musical 
renderings of Goethe's Lyrios were given before 
and after the papers. There was a very numerous 
attendance. 

Royal Society of Litsbatcki.— (Wedneiday, 
November 87.) 

Tub president in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. J. Offord, jun., upon "Ancient Egyptian 
Fiction, as illustrated by Recent Discovery.” The 
rapid progress of the translation of Egyptian 
papyri was well shown by this paper, which was 
occupied only with texts which have not yet been 
collected in any English work upon ancient Egypt. 
The stories vary in date from about 4000 b.c. to 
a n. 300 ; and although many are preserved in a 
fragmentary state, yet several are of sufficient 
length to enable a fair appreciation of them to be 
made, and some are oomplete. Attention was 
specially directed to the " Story of Saneha,” be¬ 
cause of the recent discovery of the missing intro¬ 
duction to it, and to the “ Tale of the Shipwrecked 
Mariner," contained in a papyrus at 8t. Peters¬ 
burg, and to translations from the demotic 
writing. Two fables were given as of Egyptian 
origin, one being that of "The Lion and the 
Mouse," hitherto credited to Aesop, and the other 
that of " The Stomach and the Members,” attri¬ 
buted to Menenius Agrippa; and a comparison of 
tho incidents of the various stories with folklore 
elsewhere was introduced to show a minute agree¬ 
ment that could not be accidental.—Mr. Gilbert 
Highton expressed surprise at the circumstance 
that, though, according to current notions respect¬ 
ing the long period embraced by Egyptian his¬ 
tory, some great classical works ought to have 
been produoed, yet, so far as we were aware at 
present, nothing of the kind had been discovered. 
This, however, was probably attributable to the 
fact that the oriental mind seldom advanced be¬ 
yond a certain standard. 

Brown iko Society.— (Friday, November 89 ) 

W. M. Rossetti, Esq., in the chair.—Dr. Berdoe 
read a short paper on " The Failure of Bordello as 
contrasted with the Failure of Paracelsus.” Dr. 
Berdoe held that the poem of " Bordello ’’ is full 
of obsourities, and that little is to be learned 
about Bordello himself—a circumstance which 
makes him as a subject all the better for 
Browning’s purposes. Of the two, Paracelsus is 


the more lovable. He never lost sight of his one 
high aim, although he followed it too exclusively. 
Bordello never set himself any clear mark; he 
aimed, at many, and life is not long enough for 
that When we remember that this poem was 
written fifty years ago, we must acknowledge with 
what a noble faithfulness Browning has dung to 
his ideal in spite of all the Kaddos. To Bordello 
Naddo represents muoh what the world has been 
to Browning. His age records another advance in 
poetry, from exot* rio to esoteric art, or Browning- 
ism.—Mr. Rossetti sympathised to some extent 
with the view of Bordello taken by Dr. Berdoe. 
He was an egotist, not comparable with Paracelsus, 
who, although a failure also, achieved much. But 
Browning did not intend us to take that view of 
him; but wished us to observe the latent 
aim in his heart, and to overlook, condone, 
pardon his mistakes. This view is an excess of 
Browningism. We are called upon to admire 
rather than to pity or despise Bordello; but as he 
fixes our attention on his inefficiency, the very 
perversity of genius compels us to dislike rather 
than like him. We are meant to understand 
Bordello as a typical poet, but his presentment in 
the poem is not typical of the troubadour of the 
early thirteenth oentury. The historical setting 
in other respects reaches a very high point of 
perfectness. Mr. Rossetti regretted not having 
read Prof. Alexander’s paper, which formed the 
basis of the disoussion. He had read " Bordello" 
for the first time perhaps forty yean ago, and 
could still remember his bewilderment. Then he 
read it a second and a third time, and finally felt 
it to ba one of the finest poems in English 
literature—as important as any poem by Milton. 
"Bordello" exhibits a strong feeling for the 
Italian nationality and character in the middle 
ages. Homan thought was as subtle in the 
thirteenth as in the nineteenth oentury, although 
it rested much more upon such accepted writings 
as the Soriptures, Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle. 
Poets were few in number in those days, and their 
mission seemed more distinguished, more 
emphatic. On this account Dante wished to be a 
poet. The Salinguerra of the poem is a genuine 
historical character. He was the son of Taurello ; 
and much may be read about him in the works of 
Muratori, who wrote in 1720, and from whose 
history he had himself extracted the passages 
relating to Salinguerra, put them together 
and translated them. The chairman read these 
passages, which began with the year 1200, when 
Salinguerra was forty years of age, and ended with 
1240, when, eighty years old, he was betrayed and 
taken oaptive to Venice. The passages are 
of deep interest to students of " Bordello." 
—Mr. Revell considered Prof. Alexander’s analysis 
of the poem to be skilful, able, and helpful; but it is 
not a critical analysis, and contains neither criticism 
nor commentary. He himself found the poem 
hard, but not obscure. It is the great volume of 
thought condensed into its limits which makes it 
difficult in style. It is worthy of note that the 
theme of Browning’s three early poems is in a 
sense the same—the development of a self-conscious 
soul; and, faithful as the poet is in his later poems 
to his first intentions, we have something in *' Bor¬ 
dello ” which we miss in these. He differed from 
former speakers in his estimate of Bordello; he 
did not think him a poor creature. His sense 
that his service must be to man was the test of 
his character. Again and again he was confronted 
with men; and, failure though he was, he was 
victorious in the ultimate test that his power 
to act, of which he held so high an estimate, must 
be used for the sake of humanity.—Mias Wilson 
noted that a discussion on " Bordello" divided 
itself naturally into two branches—Bordello the 
poem and Bordello the man of Browning’s areation. 
Had Browning only written the {Mem in blank 
verse, a serious obstacle to following it would have 
been obviated. All these ooupleta make the 
brain dizzy. Couplets are suited for a comic 
epic like " Hudibraa," but this great poem would 
surely read leas obsourely without them. For 
instance, in the passage about Eglamor’s fame 
living on in the flower called after him, 
the flower's day of life is described, and Browning 
says: 

" Evening gives it to the gales 
To dear away with such forgotten things 
As are on eyesore to the mom." 
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This bit has Inst Shakspere’s weight, and is as 
mod as any of the lines on Perdita*s flowers; bnt 
how spoilt by the rhymes “ ails, gales, things, 
brings ! ” As to Bordello’s egotism, it is rampant. 
He is Browning’s Hamlet. His impulses, magnifi¬ 
cent as they are, “are dcklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.’’ He was not content to put 
confidence in the power of one part of his 
nature. He must use it all, and wrecked it. It is 
noticeable that emotion hardly exists in this 

f »oem ; there is nothing in it of the passion of 
ove.—Dr. Fumivall considered that the man Bor¬ 
dello was to a great extent a failure. He quite 
agreed with Miss Wilson about the terrible 
rbymea. The poem wants the freedom of blank 
verse ; the couplets fetter the narrative. We 
know already that it is in such failures that 
Browning finds successes. The individual soul 
has become more and more important to him, and 
be leaves out humanity more and more. In Bor¬ 
dello the capacity for nobleness was strong, and 
rose above the final temptation, recognising that 
its highest use was the service of man.—Mr. 
Matthew thought too much was made of the ser¬ 
vice of humanity in the discussion. The poem 
seemed to him to be, as the poet said, occupied 
with the development of a soul whioh slowly 
learned to love. 


FINE ART. 

ENGLISH IMPS BSSIONISTS. 
There are far more Impressionists in England 
of the real sort than could by any possibility 
be squeezed into the Goupil Gallery, were that 
agreeable haunt enlarged to double its present 
size. For half the important masters, from 
Orohardson and Hook downwards, are 
“impressionists” in the larger sense, as 
Turner and David Cox, Dewint and Gains¬ 
borough, Bembrandt and Frans Hals, Velasquez 
and Fragonard were before them. But the 
Impressionists represented at the Goupil 
Gallery are some of the younger and more 
convinced of our English ones. On the walls 
Mr. Sidney Starr and Mr. Fred. Brown, the 
Messrs. Sickert, and Mr. Wilson Steer, Mr. 
Bousael and Mr. Paul Maitland come together. 

Mr. Starr’s work has been hitherto, we think, 
seen at the British Artists in the days when 
that society was interesting—in the days 
when it was experimental. A group of things 
of his at the Goupil Gallery, while witnessing 
to the variety of his themes, afford incontest¬ 
able proof of the genuineness and rightness of 
his interest in purely modem life—of the 
suooess with which he passes on to us his 
vision of grey London, of the shop-girl 
who may be called upon to “ dress ” the shop 
window, and of the long perspective of the 
suburban road, with the foreground oocupied 
by the hat of an omnibus driver and the back 
of a young woman in lilac, on the top of a 
conveyance that has always been popular and 
has now become fashionable. Seriously, Mr. 
Starr deals with contemporary themes, and 
often with what is foolishly supposed to be 
unpaintable, with an extraordinary keenness 
ana delioaoy of vision, and with great technical 
skill. Whatever he may ponrtray, he remains 
an artist of refinement and charm. 

But, indeed, refinement and oharm in dif¬ 
ferent degrees are among the enviable pos¬ 
sessions of nearly everyone who has entrance to 
the wall space of the Goupil Galleries at this 
moment. Mr. Wilson Steer—who derives a 
part of his inspiration from Cl—"’" “''net, 
as Mr. Walter Sickert derives - t T vs his 
from Whistler and Degas—sends several 
delightful and several not quite so successful 
things. Character and colour, opulent and 
harmonious, are in the oil portrait of " Pretty 
Bosie Pettigrew.” Then there is a singular 
delioaoy of effect in the same young artist’s 
“ Tidal Pool ’’: and, again, there is good colour 
and an alert observation of the graces of the 


figure in Mr. Steer’s picture of several children 
outstretched upon a pebbly shore. Mr. 
Boussel and Mr. Maitland—the former specially 
with his “ Plumbago Works ” (a Thames-side 
subject, thoroughly Whistlerian in selection and 
treatment), and the latter with his “ Budding 
Tree ” (which buds audaoiously in no oountry 
coppice, but in front of a town residence, 
genteel and oommonplaoe) — are further 
upholders of that refinement of art whioh oom- 
mends itself to us so strongly. Mr. Fred. 
Brown—who is very varied—has an impressive 
sea piece, and the mellowest of old-world town 
subjects in the roofs of Lawrence Sterne’s 
Montreuil: that is, not the Montrenil which 
provides Paris with its peaches, but the Mon- 
trenil whose heights look down on the windings 
of the Canche and on the twin lighthouses of 
Staples. ” Montreuil-snr-Mer,” they oall it in 
the district—because the sea is six miles away 
from it. Mr. Francis Bate and Mr. George 
Thompson are represented in the exhibition. 
Very notable are two flower-pieces in water¬ 
colour by Mr. Francis James, who must 
establish his reputation even with that least 
impressionable of bodies, U grot public, as a 
flower-painter of singular sensitiveness. And 
I have last to speak of the Messrs. Sickert— 
Mr. Bernhard Bickert reaching, especially in 
his “ Waitress” (an exquisite study of the play 
of light and colour upon the exterior of a 
French Gaffe) a level he has not previously 
attained, so far as I have any knowledge of hu 
work; and Mr. Walter Sickert returning to 
the music-hall like a giant refreshed, and 
inspiring himself with the vision of “Little 
Dot Hetherington at the Bedford ” almost as 
Bomney was wont to inspire himself with Lady 
Hamilton, Gainsborough with a daughter of 
George III., or Latour with the Oamargo or 
Mdlle. Fel. Gravely though, Mr. Sickert has 
realised for ns very admirably indeed several 
happy moments of stage brilliance and oharm. 
Take the aotive young lady in the scarlet skirt 
—in what I may call her portrait the interest 
of vivacity has been retained, the oharm of 
movement recorded. The “Interior of the 
Oxford” is particularly noticeable for atmos- 

S herio effect It is idle to laugh at Mr. Walter 
ickert’s selection of his themes when the 
wisdom of his ohoioe is attested by the suooess 
of his experiment. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND “ THE FARMER'S BOV.” 

The Blake Press, Edmonton: Deo. 8,1889. 
The Farmer ’« Boy is one of my favourite 
books; and, as I am also familiar with Bewick’s 
best work, you will perhaps let me say that, 
in my opinion, none of the outs are by him. 

I used to possess the first edition in its octavo 
form, as described by Mr. Badford (Vernon & 
Hood, 1800), and there the “ ornaments ” were 
distinctly described as “ by Mr. Anderson.” 

In the third edition, now before me, I would 
tabulate the cuts as follows: 

The Frontispiece is signed bv Thurston and Nesbit. 
Page 2—Ploughman and Team, is certainly 
Anderson. 

„ 3—Cattle, is probably Anderson. 

„ 8—Boy sh -Viing Birds, is signed Nesbit. 

,, 26—Haymakers, is oertainly Anderson. 

,, 27—Cattle drinking, is cer tainly Anderson. 
,, 52—Boy with rattle, is certainly Anderson. 
,, 53—The Gleaner, is certainly Anderson. 

„ 75—Fireside, is probably Anderson. 

,, 76 —Hut in Bnow, is probably Anderson. 

The latter may poteibly be a Bewick. I 
chiefly judge by the way the foliage of the 
trees is cut Anderson’s horizontal lines and 
Nesbit’s curly ones are characteristic. Neither 
can compare with Bewick. 


In later editions a very superior frontispiece 
of a boy with pipe, and dog, and sheep, replaced 
the above? rather stiff out. This also looks like 
Nesbit. Wm. Muir. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the students 
of the Royal Academy will take place on 
Tuesday next, December 10, at 9 p.m. The 
galleries containing the competition works will 
be open to the public on the two following days, 
from 11 to 4. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of water-colour drawings of scenery 
in Sussex and the Highlands, by Mr. A. W. 
Weedon, at the Fine Art Society's in New Bond 
Street; and sixty water-colour sketches of 
“ Rembrandt’s Land,” at Mr. Dunthome’s 
gallery in Vigo Street 

We omitted to mention last week that Messrs. 
Dowdeswell have now on view, in New Bond 
Street, several interesting collections: a series 
of water-colour drawings by Mr. Birket Foster, 
entitled “ Some Places of Note in England,” 
together with the reproductions of the same; a 
collection of drawings in silver-point, by Mr. 
C. Sainton; and a series of pictures illustrative 
of some of Lord Tennyson’s Poems, by Mr. 
W. A. Brakespeare. The last, in particular, 
are worthy of a visit 

The Berks Archaeological and Architectural 
Society has delegated to Mr. Arthur Dasent, 
of Tower Hill, Asoot, and the Bev. E. B. 
Gardiner, Vicar of Fawley, near Wantage, the 
task of cataloguing and describing the ancient 
sacramental plate of the oounty with the co¬ 
operation of the incumbents. Though not 
more than a score of pre-Beformation or massing 
chalioes are known to exist in England at the 
present day, specimens of the silversmith’s art 
in Elizabethan times are not rare. In the 
Forest division of the county, much early 
sacramental plate has survived; notably at 
Barkham, where there remains in constant use 
a communion-cup with the London hall-mark 
for 1566. Fine examples of seventeenth-oentury 
work are even more numerous. 

The Art for Schools Association —which has 
for some time been doing a good work in a 
quiet way—is holding, for the remainder of the 
present month, an exhibition of the things 
whioh it disseminates; and this show is 
made at its headquarters, 29, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. The object of the Art for 
Schools Association is, to some extent, implied 
by its title. What it more particularly seeks 
to do is to place before the managers or Board 
schools—and other popular and unpopular 
schools for the more or less needy—the oppor¬ 
tunity of obtaining at very small oost good and 
well-authenticated photographic reproductions 
both of accepted works of art and of precious 
or unfamilar natural objects. Thus a good 
purpose is unquestionably served. Much has 
already been done; and much more may be 
done if the public will encourage it, and u the 
Association itself will be continually careful 
that its artistic sympathies shall be limited by 
no narrow boundaries of the classical, the 
academic, or the archaic. 

Mr. Warwick Wroth has reprinted from 
the Numiimatic Chronicle his paper on “ Greek 
Goins acquired by the British Museum in 
1888,” in continuation of a similar paper for 
the previous year. During the twelve months 
ending Deoember, 1888, the number of Greek 
coins added to the national collection was 465, 
of whioh 10 are gold or eleotrum, 217 silver, 
and 288 bronze. This total does not, of 
course, include the Cunningham collection 
(Bactrian, Indian, &o.), whioh it is proposed to 
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desoribe in a separate paper. No lees than 147 
of the silver coins bear the head of Alexander 
the Great, including many new varieties. 
These will be published by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer 
in his forthcoming Corpus of Greek coins. Of 
the others here described by Mr. Wroth, we 
must be content to mention a bronze coin of 
Mopsium, in Thessaly, whioh has upon the 
reverse a fight between a Lapith (Mopsus) and 
a Oentaur, olosely resembling one of the finest 
metopes from the Parthenon; and a silver 
coin of Oaunus, in Caria, presented by Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent, which gives Mr. Wroth the 
occasion to review the few other coins from 
this town also in the Museum. The paper is 
illustrated with an autotype plate, on which 
twenty-four of the rarest pieces are figured. 


THE 8TAQE. 

8TA0B NOTES. 

Thb theatrical event of the week is the produc¬ 
tion of "The Tosoa” at the Garrick. It is 
accounted successful; but we cannot think— 
whatever may be the completeness of the 
ensemble and the brilliance of the detail and 
the accessory—that Mr. Hare is to be seriously 
congratulated on having brought out this pieoe, 
when it might have been possible to substitute 
for it a healthy and entertaining native oomedy. 
We will, however, not ungrudgingly pay our 
tribute to the generosity of the appointments, 
and the skill and carefulness of the stage 
management. Nor will we withhold from Mrs. 
Bernard Beere and Mr. Forbes Bobertson, from 
Miss Bose Leclerq and Miss Bessie Hatton, 
suoh commendation as should fall to their lot. 
Possibly Mrs. Bernard Beere—who has pre¬ 
sumably imitated, sinoe she has oertainly repro¬ 
duced Sarah Bernhardt very much before now— 
is the actress best fitted in England to deal 
with parts of the kind that the great French 
genius has latterly elected to play. Suoh 
parts, however they may be played, give us 
very little pleasure; and Mrs. Bernard Beere's 
art is not of the kind that " purifies through 
pity and terror." Moreover, the impressive¬ 
ness of her method has always been open to 
question. But she knows her business; is 
stately in carriage and bearing; and is famous 
for the habitual wealth and the occasional 
fanoifulness of her attire. Mr. Hare’s venture 
at the Garrick will interest us more profoundly 
when he returns to the English playwright, 
and to the play of more measured or, at least, 
of healthier emotion. 

Mr. Brandon Thomas’s " Gold Craze,” 
brought out at the Princess’s on Saturday, we 
have not been able to witness; but, save for 
the emotional acting of Miss Amy Boaelle, it 
would appear (judging by published accounts) 
to have been less interesting than was expected, 
inasmnoh as it is almost purely melodramatic, 
and is lacking, it seems, in the lucidity which 
melodrama, and indeed all drama, exacts. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas—esteemed both as writer and 
actor—will yet do better work; and the " Prin¬ 
cess’s Syndicate ” may shortly have reason to be 
congratulated on a display of greater wisdom 
of choice than they are credited with having 
shown in the selection of " The Gold Craze." 


MU8IO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

THE seoond London Symphony Concert on 
November 28 was less attractive than the first. 
Two movements from a Symphonic Phantasy 
" Aus Italian,” by Bichard Strauss, were per¬ 
formed for the first time in England. The 
oomposer is only twenty-five years of age, but 
he has already written two Symphonies, Sym¬ 


phonic Poems, a prize Pianoforte Quartet, and 
other works. The " Italian ” Phantasy con¬ 
tains four movements, or piotorial scenes. Of 
these the first, “ On the Gampagna," and the 
third, “ On the Shore at Sorrento," were 
selected for performance. One naturally asks 
—Why only two movements ? If from two we 
may learn all, we feel inclined to forgive Mr. 
Hensohel for giving us a part instead of the 
whole. The oomposer has high aspiration and 
no little skill, but his individuality at present 
is hidden; for the nonoe he is under the strong 
influence of Berlioz and Wagner. It is a stage 
through which composers of the present day 
must pass, but while in it their works are of 
no lasting value. At the same time it would 
have been more just to Herr Strauss to have 
given the entire work. The programme included 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, but the 
performance lacked spirit and refinement. At 
the next oonoert Mozart’s Notturno-Serenade 
in D, for four small orchestras, will be given. 

Mdme. de Pachmann made her first appear¬ 
ance at the Popular Concerts last Saturday 
afternoon and played Sohubert’s lovely Sonata 
in G (op. 78). The programme-book reminded 
us that the epithet " Fantasia ” generally 
applied to this work came, not from the composer 
himself, but from his publisher. In spite of 
this it was marked on the programme as 
"Fantasia Sonata." Similar liberties were 
taken with Beethoven’s Sonatas and Chopin’s 
pieces, and it would be wise to accustom the 
public to the more modest titles of the com¬ 
posers. Mdme. de Pachmann gave a remark¬ 
ably pure and refined reading of the work. 
The slow movement was perhaps the least 
satisfactory. Indirectly this lady has perhaps 
been influenced by her husband’s delioate style, 
but she has an individuality of her own which 
is every day beooming more marked. She was 
heartily applauded at the dose. The pro¬ 
gramme included Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, 
admirably interpreted by Mdme. Neruda and 
her associates. Mdme. Bertha Moore, the 
vocalist, pleased greatly in songs by Mendel¬ 
ssohn and Maud White. 

On the following Monday Miss Fanny Davies 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in D (op. 10, no. 
3). Her rendering of the Presto and of the 
Rondo was thoroughly good. There were 
several things in the slow movement not to our 
liking. The opening bars were a shade fast, 
the long crescendo passage near the dose was 
tame, and here and there chords were played 
in arpeggio though not so marked. The tempo, 
too, of the Minuetto did not altogether please 
us. Miss Davies interprets with so much 
thought and feeling that we make these re¬ 
marks to show her with what interest we listen 
to her "Beethoven” readings. Good pianists 
do not fear oriticism : if just, they may profit 
by it; if unjust, they can afford to disregard it. 
Miss Davies, after prolonged applause, came 
baok and gave Menddsaobn’s op. 7, no. 7, 
with the utmost dearness and precision. 
Mdme. Ndrada led Mendelssohn’s Quintet in 
B flat with great skill and oharm. The pro¬ 
gramme oonduded with Sahumann’s Quintet 
in E flat, in which Miss Davies proved herself 
a worthy pupil of Mdme. Schumann. Miss M. 
Hall sang with effect songs by Schubert and 
Brahms. 

The Wagner Conversazione at the galleries 
of the Boyal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours took place on Tuesday evening, Decem¬ 
ber 3, and was well attended. The programme 
of music performed at intervals during the 
evening was not devoted exdnsively to Wagner; 
but, seeing how imperfectly the master must be 
represented without the help of an orchestra— 
and this the society cannot at present afford— 
no reasonable person would oomplain. The 
members and their friends meet together prin¬ 
cipally to show the interest they take in the 


Wagner cause. Miss Fillunger sang " Isolde’s 
Liebestod ’ and Mr. Max Heiurioh “Pogner’s 
Address,’' from “ Die Meistersinger and their 
performances were much enjoyed. Ben or 
Albeniz played with skill some Wagner tran¬ 
scriptions by Brassin from the "Bing des 
Nibelungen," but he did himself far more 
jnstioe in some Liszt solos. Mr. W. Shake¬ 
speare also contributed songs by Mozart and 
Jensen. 

It is impos-ible to notice in detail many 
conoerts of interest. Mr. Max Heinrich and 
Mr. Hohdaberger have oommenoed a series of 
three conoerts at the Steinway Hall; but un¬ 
fortunately the first, on November 28, dashed 
with a Hensohel oonoert. The programme 
was devoted entirely to the works of Schubert. 
Both are accomplished artists, able to do jastice 
to the Viennese master. Moreover, in the 
songe, including the "Erlkonig” and “Die 
Allmacht ’’—two of Schubert’s finest efforts— 
the pianist officiated as aooompanist to tbe 
advantage of the singer and of the music. A 
" Schumann ” programme is announced for 
December 5, and a “ Brahms ’’ for Deoembsr 
17; and such an excellent scheme deserves 
hearty support. 

The Westminster Orchestral Sooiety gave 
their first concert on Wednesday evening. Last 
season speoisd prominence was given to the 
works of living British composers. This year 
they will again be represented, though not in 
so marked a manner. On Wednesday the pro¬ 
gramme included a Flute Concerto by Langer, 
a Haydn 8ympbony, and Weber’s Gonoertstiiok 
—played by Miss J. Lawrence—and soDgs by 
Cobb, Cowen, and Sullivan. 

On the afternoon of the same day Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel gave their first vocal Recital at 
Prince’s HalL It must suffice to say that, with 
an excellent and attractive programme, and two 
such accomplished artists, the audience—and 
there was a large one —was thoroughly satis¬ 
fied. 

We noticed M. Pierre Benoit’s Oratorio 
"Lucifer” when it was produoed by Mr. 
Bamby last April. The work was performed 
again on Wednesday evening by the same 
Choral Society at the Albert HalL A seoond 
hearing of " Lucifer ” increases our admiration 
for the great imagination and dramatio con¬ 
ception of the oomposer, and for his charm of 
melody and skill of orchestration; but we are 
also bound to say increases our regret that, in 
choruses for double choir, polyphony should 
play suoh a humble part, and also that there 
should be wearisome repetitions and monotony 
of mood. But without counterpoint the former 
are indeed difficult to avoid. The soloists were 
Miss Maolntyre, Mdme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. 
Ivor McKay and Watkin Mills ; and they all 
sang remarkably well. Tbe last-named, in 
addition to his own part of the Earth Spirit, 
took the important role of Lucifer—in tbe place 
of M Blauwaert, the Belgian singer, who was 
unable to appear—and deserves praise for tbe 
vigour with whioh he discharged his arduous 
task. It is impossible to speak in too high 
terms of Mr. Barnby’s choir: they sang t' e 
music magnifioently. The oomposer was pre¬ 
sent, and must have been gratified with tbe 
performance. 

J. 8 . Shkdlock. 


Copies of the Academt can be obtained 
every Saturday morning in Edinburgh of 
Mr. Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason 
& Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Man¬ 
chester of Mr. J. Hbtwood. 21m days 
after date of publication, in New Yobk, 
of Messrs. (J. P. Putnam’s Sohs. 
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SATURDAY, DJSOEMBER 14,1889. responsible for the domestic administration of able correspondence with the Pretender, the 

the ministry; and his new assistant’s quickness culprit was pardoned on the understanding 
No, 919, New Series . in acquiring the mysterious arts of the finan- that his patron absented himself from the 

The Edixok cannot undertake to return, or cial world and his staunchness to hU colleagues House of Commons should any personal 

. _ , ... , ... soon gamed the high treasurer s heart, who is accusation be brought against Walpole. His 

etpond with the writers of, rejected ga jj ^ have recommended in the hour of fondness for sport finds a parallel, says Mr. 
manuscript. death Walpole’s fortunes to the Duchess of Morley, in that felt by Lord Althorp; but 

It is particularly requested that all business Marlborough. The older politician was more private pleasure did not prevent him from the 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, conspicuous for tact than his pupil was, but strictest attention to public business. He 
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manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dec., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 


strictest attention to public business. 


LITERATURE. 


and both left office, after many years of un- not so profound a classical scholar as Pul- 
interrupted sway, with fortunes but little teney, he possessed quite as much knowledge 


“ Twklve 


improved by the control of the public purse. 
The indiscreet prosecution of Sacheverell 


of Horace as most of the members in the 
House of Commons desired from their leader. 


Gibboit said of his own life-work that his dinate had been in office had been used with more abundantly a set of sonorous sentences, 
experience as an officer in the Hampshire such effect that Harley pressed him to the occasions on which his invective scattered 
Militia had qualified him all the better for remain undisturbed, with the remarkable asser- destruction in the ranks of his enemies were 
writing history. This summary of Walpole’s tion “that he was as good as half of his not few in number. His argument on the 


writing history. This summary of Walpole’s tion “that he was as good as half of his not few in number. His argument on the 
career is a proof that a far greater share in party put together.” A little later his con- Peerage Bill has been pronounced the most 
the oonduct of the world’s affairs furnishes no elusive defenoe of Godolphin from the charges effective “ parliament argument,” with one 
disqualification for undertaking the portrayal of mismanagement of the exchequer drew exception, that Westminster has heard for 
of a past politician. At almost every page in upon him the vengeance of his opponents, and two centuries. His speeches in his own 
this biography there occurs some novel illus- he was neither the first nor the last of the defence, when the sands of his power were 
tration drawn from contemporary events, or a politicians who have found their fortunes im- running out, were worthy of a great minister 
striking coincidence to some action of Walpole proved and their reputations strengthened by on a great occasion. The love of power, 
which may be traced in one of his successors expulsion from the House of Commons, which a long continuance in office never 
in government. At the opening of the narra- Strange to say, the return of his friends to fails to beget, led him into error; but he 
tive the oonsecutive return of Walpole at power on the accession of George I. con- did not care for place for the sake of 
every general election for his pooket borough tributed but slightly to Walpole’s advance- its pecuniary emoluments. Sinecures were 
of Kings Lynn during forty years is compared ment in position, although his influence in showered by him on his sons, but this 

with the fact-a not unpleasing parallel to a the Commons soon proved more potent than was the fault of the age; and if such 

writer imbued with affection for the demo- that of any of his colleagues. In his person happy positions remained, it was better 
craoy—that “ two members of the existing evil and good fortune followed one another in that they should be conferred on the 
House of Commons (1889) have held what are quick succession. A subordinate office was descendants of one who had laboured during 
virtually the same seats without a break, one his in the autumn of 1714. When twelve a lifetime for his country’s benefit than 
of them for fifty-nine yean and the other for months passed away he was exalted to the on the offspring of a lord-in-waiting or 
fifty-four years.” Turn over the page and pre-eminent position of first commissioner of a bedchamber woman. In the satires of 

the question fiercely debated in 1701, whether the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, his opponents in the press he was accused of 

the English ministry, limited and Protestant A year or two later Whig dissension brought appropriating public funds to his own private 
under a Hanoverian king, might not be upset about the dismissal of his brother-in-law and use; but Mr. Morley vindicates him corn- 
through some sudden revulsion of political chief associate in politics, Lord Townshend, pletely from this aocusa’ion, and is able in 
opinion in favour of a Stuart rule, “ Catholic and forced the reluctant king into accepting this branch of the subject to fortify his own 
and dependent on France,” becomes now more Walpole’s resignation. In opposition he had position by the assistance of “a singularly 
a matter for argument by the apt reference to the supreme satisfaction of bringing about by competent hand ” from the Trea«ury. 
the danger to the French Bepublic in 1873 bad his own powers of eloquence the rejection When Walpole’s career was about to end 
not “ personal caprice or stubborn principle in —the contemptuous rejection it might be in a peerage and retirement, all the men of 
ttie Comte de Chambord saved France from a styled—of the bill for limiting the numbers talent and politics were outside his cabinet. 
Legitimist restoration.” Such allusions as of the peerage, on which his Whig rivals had In those days of mortifioation he found that 
these and some more caustic touches confront based their hopes. Then came the surprising many of the mediocrities by whom he was 
the reader everywhere. The oft-repeated reversal of fortune which led to his long surrounded were intriguing to join the ranks 
assertion by the cynic of to-day, that the pre- supremacy in politics. Townshend and Wal- of the enemy. Was the fault due to the 
sent popular franchise has brought into birth pole rejoined the government, and were soon unreasonableness of the prime minister’s 
such “violent turn-over majori'ies” as oc- called to the highest places in the ministry, temper? The question is generally answered 


the reader everywhere. The oft-repeated reversal of fortune which led to his long surrounded were intriguing to join the ranks 

assertion by the cynic of to-day, that the pre- supremacy in politics. Townshend and Wal- of the enemy. Was the fault due to the 

sent popular franchise has brought into birth pole rejoined the government, and were soon unreasonableness of the prime minister’s 
such “violent turn-over majori'ies” as oc- called to the highest places in the ministry, temper? The question is generally answered 
eurred at the general elections of 1874 and The failure of the South Sea scheme brought in the affirmative; but Mr. Morley will have 

1880 is refuted by a reference to the elections about the disappearance of all their political none of it. The blame is placed on Walpole’s 

under the limited suffrages of 1710 and 1784. opponents. Two of their rivals died oppor- rivals, on Stanhope and Carteret, even on 
Pultoney, though he had seceded “from the tunely, a third was committed to the Tower, Townshend. In most of these instances we 
regulars of hi< pirty,” is Baid to have continued and Sunderland, the most dangerous of all, may be disposed to adopt such a conclusion; 


under the limited suffrages of 1710 and 1784. opponents. Two of their rivals died oppor- rivals, on Stanhope and Carteret, even on 
Pultoney, though he had seceded “from the tunely, a third was committed to the Tower, Townshend. In most of these instances we 
regulars of his psrty,” is said to have continued and Sunderland, the most dangerous of all, may be disposed to adopt such a conclusion; 
to sit on Whig benches in the childish belief was banished to Northamptonshire with a but the last is the hardest of all to accept, 
tiiat the virtue of Whig principles would still discredited reputation. Never did statesman Their years were almost identical, they had 
dwell in him; and the hit will go home to have such good fortune for obtaining the been thrown together all their lives, and the 
many politicians. The characters of Pultoney, lead. tie had been strengthened by marriage. They 

Bolingbroke, the second George, and the most Mr. Morley dwells on Walpole’s character had risen and fallen together on the stage of 

prominent personages of the period stand out at some length, and without condemnation, politics more than once ; but, when Walpole’s 

* n .fright light in Mr. Morley’s pages. He was good company—praise which even influence began to surpass that of his superior 


Walpole was introduced into ministerial malice could not withhold from him, though 
life at the instance of the Duke of Marl- his jokes were more often than not too 

a _ v a * s « » t « * a . . . ... 


borough, a shrewd judge of character, who strong for his not over-particular con- frequent and passionate outbreaks, Townshend 
easily realised the talents concealed under the temporaries. He was not vindictive — he withdrew to the country, whence he proudly 
plain exterior of the Norfolk baronet. Godol- would not refuse preferment to Pulteney’s disdained to return to vex his old colleague, 
phin, whose financial powers had secured for clerical friend at the moment when Pultoney Had Walpole been a little less eager to 
him a marvellous hold on the leading finan- was violent in opposition. When one of dominate, had he restrained from pushing his 
ciers in Lombard Street, was then chiefly Shippen’s friends was convicted of a treason- preeminence until it became “ Eclipse first 


ithout condemnation, politics more than once ; but, when Walpole’s 
—praise which even influence began to surpass that of his superior 
Id from him, though in worldly position, all was forgotten. “Whis- 
often than not too pering tongues can poison truth and, after 
over-particular con- frequent and passionate outbreaks, Townshend 
not vindictive — he wittidrew to the country, whence he proudly 
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and the rest nowhere,” his power might have 
lasted unbroken. The extract from Hervey’s 
Memoirs shows the studied contempt with 
which the prime minister treated even the 
great parliamentary borough-intriguer of the 
day, and the want of support which he could 
find in his cabinet. The great principles of 
his life had been to keep things quiet at home, 
and to preserve peace abroad; but he did not 
shrink from consenting to retain his position 
in office as the leader of a war with Spain. 
This was the chief blot of his career, “ the 
one serious stain on his political reputation 
and it was futile as well as foolish, for his 
acquiescence in a policy which he disapproved 
of did not delay lus fail for more than a year 
or two. When that day arrived, he withdrew 
from Downing Street without an efficient or 
trustworthy colleague. 

Mr. Morley repeats the statement that 
Walpole’s first wife was a daughter of Sir 
John Shorter, the lord mayor. The confusion, 
if I remember aright, originated in the pon¬ 
derous pages of Coxe. The unhappy lady 
was the granddaughter of the lord mayor; 
and it was by the marriage of her sister with 
a Conway that Horace Walpole became related 
to his lifelong friend, General Conway. A 
second slight flaw lies in assigning to Sache- 
verell the emoluments as “rector” of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark. I would also 
point out that a line of print has got out of 
place on p. 203. W. P. Coubthby. 


Our Viceregal life in India: Selections from 
my Journal 1884-1888. By the Marchio¬ 
ness of Dufferin and Ava. (John Murray.) 

The peregrinations of an Indian governor- 
genera! were recounted, fifty years ago, by a 
lady; and the Hon. Emily Eden’s Up the 
Country still remains one of the most readable 
books we have about India. It pleased Miss 
Eden to imagine that with the introduction of 
railways the splendour of a governor-general’s 
progress would fade away, and the governor- 
general himself degenerate into a first-class 
passenger with a carpet bag. But, although 
the railway has made a vast difference, we can 
understand from Lady Dufferin’s journal that 
what Miss Eden calls “ the contrast of public 
grandeur and private discomfort” may still be 
displayed on quite as magnificent a scale as 
when Lord Auckland went on tour; and that a 
governor-general’s wife or sister must still be 
ready to try every variety of locomotion from 
an elephant to a palanquin. Miss Eden 
played chess with Dost Mahomed when he 
was a refugee at Calcutta, and did her best to 
give “ dear old Ranjit Singh ” a slight idea 
of what was the right thing in bonnets. Lady 
Dufferin saw the Dost’s grandson, Amir Abdul 
Rahman, at the Rawalpindi Darbar, and tells 
us of “ a nice, gentle trait ” in his highness’s 
character. The portly potentate who thinks 
nothing of ordering men’s heads to be cut off— 
and who even on his visit to British territory 
was accompanied by an executioner, clad in 
red velvet and begirt with axe and strangling 
cord—would spend hours filling forty vases 
with cut flowers. At Lahore Lady Dnfferin 
sawRanjit Singh’s marble tomb and the ashes of 
the queens who performed eati after his death, 
the same “ poor dear Ranis ” whom Miss Eden 
visited and thought so beautiful and merry. 
And in the gardens of Shalimar, where Ranjit 


Singh gave an evening party in Lord Auck¬ 
land’s honour, Lady Dufferin saw the late 
Maharaja of Kashmir, then near his death, 

“ such, a fine old man, with a handsome 
and distinguished-looking face and courtly 
manners ”—the same prince whose father 
Miss Eden was credibly informed had three 
hundred men flayed alive in one day. At 
Gwalior, Lady Dufferin was present at the 
darbar when the fortress was restored to the 
Maharaja, the successor and adopted son of 
the Scindia who sent Mies Eden an enamelled 
spice-box. The Mahratta horsemen, who fifty 
years ago looked so gorgeous in their gold 
dresses and with their long white spears, have 
lost something of their picturesqueness, for 
Scindia has put them into badly fitting white 
helmets. Perhaps the oddest native troops 
Lady Dufferin tells us about were the Nabha 
ohief’s Highlanders in kilt and sporran, with 
their dusky legs in pink silk tights. 

Countless books have been written on the 
changes that India has undergone since Miss 
Eden started a flirtation with the Sikh heir 
apparent, and was so kind to the pretty laugh¬ 
ing girl at Simla, who afterwards became 
too famous as Lola Montez. As one governor- 
general has succeeded another—as 

“ Sultan after aultan with his pomp 

Abode his hour or two and went his way 

principalities and powers have crumbled to 
dust, new provinces have been added to 
the Indian empire, and British rule has been 
extended from China to Afghanistan. Lady 
Dufferin saw Mandalay on one side and the 
Khaibar on the other. At Bombay she met 
a descendant of the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tains—a solemn little creature of ten, who 
was asked whether he would rattier be with 
the ladies or with the Lord Sahib, “and 
replied ‘the Lord Sahib,’ with so much 
enthusiasm that we all laughed.” His an¬ 
cestors, according to Marco Polo, were by no 
means so averse to the charms of female 
society. At Simla she received a visit from 
the Nana Sahib’s half sister, “ a nice-looking 
but melancholy widow,” so ill at the time 
that she had to be supported into the room 
and lay gasping on an armchair throughout 
the interview. At Mandalay Lady Dufferin 
gave an afternoon party to sixty Burmese 
ladies, who came all swathed in lovely colours 
and soft silks, with necklaces of pearls and 
diamonds in their dark hair, and straight tubes 
of amber, jade, or gold, as thick as a woman’s 
thumb, stuck in the lobe of the ear. It was 
at Mandalay that Lady Dufferin began to feel 
quite tired of gold. “ I never conceived such 
masses of it before, and cannot understand it 
all at once.” On the Sikkim frontier she saw 
a Lama dance; some of the performers being 
arrayed in long-sleeved silk robes and enor¬ 
mous hats with peacock feathers, some with 
their faces daubed with red and gold, and 
great wigs of yak hair. Lady Dufferin was 
trying to photograph a group of them, when 
a bay, whose attire consisted of stripes of 
white paint, incontinently stood on his head. 

But there is something more in these enter¬ 
taining volumes than the record of viceregal 
tours, darbars, reviews, levees, visits to his¬ 
toric cities, and interviews with memorable 
persons, whh intervals spent in entertaining 
Anglo-Indian society at Simla or Calcutta. 
Before she had been many months in the 


country Lady Dufferin resolved that the 
people of India should benefit by her presence 
among them. She elaborated, and put into 
practical operation, a scheme which may prove 
to be the greatest social reform India has 
witnessed for centuries. The seclusion of 
women is one of the most terrible curses of 
the country, not so much because wives and 
mothers grow up in ignorance and intellectual 
imbecility—English education has not proved 
such an unmixed blessing to the men that we 
need hurry to bestow it on the women; but 
because it has hitherto deprived them of their 
share in the incalculable benefits that ‘Western 
medical science has conferred on the East— 
benefits which become a hundredfold greater 
when they reach both sexes No scheme of 
missionary enterprise or philanthropic charity, 
or even of bureaucratic benevolence, holds out 
a fairer hope of success than the Dufferin fund 
for giving medical aid to Indian women. No 
other scheme goes so directly to the heart of 
an immense evil, and yet clashes so little with 
a social system which can only be disturbed 
at the risk of a revolution. Lady Dufferin’s 
Journal should be read if only for the account 
it gives of the truly noble work with which 
her name will always be connected. Nor is 
this the only direction in which the author 
looked over and beyond the pageantry of 
official tours and the pleasant frivolities of 
daily life in Anglo-India. She was keenly 
interested in everything that concerns the 
women of the country, and never missed an 
opportunity of showing her warm sympathy 
with those who are working for their welfare. 
Possibly, if more English ladies in India tried 
this way of relieving the ennui of their exist¬ 
ence, they too would be the happier for it. 

Stefhek Whkklkb. 


A Century of Bonnets. By Samuel Wadding- 

ton. (Bell.) 

Even Mr. Waddington’s name upon a title- 
page, rioh as it is in promise of good things, 
hardly suffices to stifle the doubts and still 
the apprehensions with which we open a 
volume consisting of a hundred sonnets from 
one pen. So large a collection of poems ia a 
single verse-form is calculated to daunt every 
one but the sonnet-lover; and the sonnet- 
lover, who must also be the sonnet-student, is 
a terribly exacting person. He is the person 
who feels most keenly that a sonnet can only 
vindicate its right to be by perfect adequacy 
of thought and emotion, perfect transparency, 
beauty, and symmetry of rendering; and he 
is also the person who knows that no English 
poet among our really prolifio sonneteers— 
not Shakspere, not Mrs. Browning, notTenny- 
son-Tumer, not Hartley Coleridge, not Ros¬ 
setti, not, perhaps, even Wordsworth—has 
produoed in the course of a lifetime a hundred 
sonnets which bring with them such a vindi¬ 
cation. 

Is it possible to hope that the number of 
triumphs which they have failed to score can 
possibly be scored by Mr. Waddington, who, 
true and winning poet as he has proved him¬ 
self, has a muse who is frugal rather than 
profuse, and who makes her influence mani¬ 
fest in purity and beauty rather than in 
fecundity of utterance? It is not possible; 
and in proportion to the charm with which 
the reader realises the impossibility will be 
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the pleasure he must needs derive from some 
disooveries he will make while engaged in the 
perusal of Mr. Waddington’s volume. He 
will find certain sonnets which can hardly 
fail to strike him as in a high degree excel¬ 
lent; he will also find that the number of 
really satisfying sonnets is much larger than he 
could possibly have anticipated; and he will as 
certainly fail to find more than a very few speci¬ 
mens of Mr. Waddington’s sonnet-work which 
can fairly be described as absolute failures. 
Tf n approaches such failures most nearly in 
such sonnets as “ Retro me Sathana,” which is 
comply a strained and obscure piece of grotes- 
aueris, without any of the attractiveness which 
belongs to grotesque work that is really good 
of its kind ; and in “ The Conservation of 
Energy,” the octave of which is a mere 
jingle of scientific terminology that Mr. Wad- 
din gton is utterly unable to fuse into a 
semblance of poetry. The sestet is certainly 
more successful; but it is difficult to imagine 
any conclusion of a sonnet that could atone 
for such an opening as this: 

*' Deceived by changes and chance permutation. 

We dream of worlds created and worlds ended; 

Tet when we see two growths together blended, 

Two bodies fused by chemlc combination, 

We share a microoosmic revelation 

Of all cosmogony, if comprehended: 

Causation’s law can never be transcended, 

And what we see is change and not creation.” 

This, however, is an altogether unique lapse, 
which it would be unfair to quote did it not 
serve as such an effective warning to young 
writers by showing them what may happen 
even to a poet of Mr. Waddington’s inspira¬ 
tion, culture, and fine feeling for the fitness 
of things, when he yields to the temptation to 
adopt a method of handling which can never 
result in anything but a repellently prosaic 
effect. 

In othfr sonnets which do not strike one 
as being on the whole successful, the com¬ 
parative failure—which is much less aggres¬ 
sively obvious than in the lines just quoted— 
seems due to the fact that the thought loses 
its momentum too soon. The poet has said 
all he has to say before the allotted boundary 
is reached; the consequence being that 
various sonnets which open with an arresting 
note of promise fade away in a. lame, ineffec¬ 
tive, and disappointing conclusion. To give 
quotations illustrative of this defect would be 
a graceless occupation of space which can be 
utilised in a manner much more pleasant and 
satisfying; but it must be noted by the critic, 
because when it makes itself manifest it 
win hardly fail to impair the pleasure of 
even a really sympathetic and appreciative 
reader. 

This, however, is not a matter upon which 
it is worth while to dwell. Those who feel 
the force of the considerations urged in the 
opening sentences of this review will know 
that a certain proportion of more or less 
manifest failure is a thing to be expected as 
inevitable; the question they are interested 
in asking is, “ What is the nature and extant 
of Mr. Waddington’s success?” Concerning 
its extent, I have already spoken; and its 
nature is not difficult to indicate, seeing that 
in all his poetry, but more especially in his 
sonnet work, he has shown himself a loyal, 
consistent, but not slavish disciple of Words¬ 
worth and Matthew Arnold, rather than a 
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poet of impressive and unclassifiable individu¬ 
ality. He shares with his great predecessor 
and his great contemporary a love for the 
meditative handling of grave themes. His 
thought and treatment, like theirs, have a 
certain austerity, not too severe, but very 
bracing after the sensuous turgid riot of much 
contemporary verse; and he has, like them, a 
very happy gift of seizing the essential 
spiritual or ethical or emotional suggestion of 
some isolated incident or experience, which, 
save to the penetrative imagination, would 
seem wholly barren. A pleasing example of 
this aptitude of mind and habit of feeling 
is found in the sonnet entitled “ Itin¬ 
erants.” 

“ Whence oome these wanderers, from what 
southern dime, 

Flaying before my window in the street, 

This man and woman in whose presence moot 

Impassioned whisperings of a world sublime ? 

As though their sires had sat in olden time 
Within the Forum, or at Caesar’s feet, 

He, sternly gracious, seems my gaze to greet 

With the weird grandeur of a Dantesque 
rhyme; 

And she, who moves so gently—she whose mien 
Might graoe a Beatrice or adorn Love’s- 
Queen— 

Perchance hath near the Plnoian known of 
yore 

The love-lit welcome and the light of home! 

Tet vain is all surmise, we’ll guess no more. 

I said, * Whence oome ye? ’ and she answered, 

• Rome.’ ” 

I should be inclined to suggest that this 
sonnet would be strengthened by transferring 
the note of interrogation, with the accompany¬ 
ing pause, from the fourth to the sixth line ; 
and, without hyper-criticism, it might perhaps 
be possible to point out one or two micro¬ 
scopic flaws. But it is, as a whole, beautiful 
and satisfying work, and it is work of a kiod 
in whioh Mr. Waddington always excels. 
Comparisons between poetry and one or 
other of the plastic arts are frequent, 
and indeed inevitable, because all arts 
that are in any sense arts of presenta¬ 
tion must have certain ends in common; 
and, without forcing a metaphor, it may be 
said that Mr. Waddington’s favourite method 
of presentation is sculpturesque rather than 
pictorial—a preference which puts him in a 
place apart from the crowd of contemporary 
versifiers who, following—often most extrava¬ 
gantly and unwisely—the lead of Rossetti, 
seem endeavouring to make words do the 
work of pigments. Mr. Waddington makes 
no such mistake. An attentive reader of 
these sonnets will note an exceptional fru¬ 
gality in the use of colour-epithets even 
where they might be naturally expected; but 
the sonnet just quoted, with its realisable and 
impressive modelling, is a good illustration of 
his power of dispensing with mere pictorial- 
ism as a means to the awakening of the 
imagination, and of producing his effects by 
methods which I do not think I am fantastic 
in describing as sculpturesque. 

But space diminishes, and what remains of 
it can be better employed in illustrative cita¬ 
tion than in elaborated comment. I tran¬ 
scribe two sonnets of the hills that are 
characteristic specimens of the manner in 
which Mr. Waddington, like the greatest of 
his masters, can render at once the external 
features and the spiritual suggestions of 
i nature. They are respectively entitled 


“Literature and Nature” and “Helvel- 
lyn ”: 

“ ’Mid Qum hrifln heights around Dolgelly vale, 
What we scaled great Oader s rugged 

Or loitered idly where still meadows smile 
Beside the Mawddaoh-stream, or far Oynfael— 
No tome or rhythmic page, no pastoral tale, 

Our summer-sated senses would beguile, 

Or lull our ears to melody, the while 
The voiceful rill ran lilting down the dale. 

In London town once more—behold. on<» more 
The old delight returns! ’Mid heights how 

In*Miito»’s verse, through what dim paths 
we wind; , _ , .., 

How Keats’s canvas glows, and Wordsworth s 
lore, 

As tarn or torrent pure, by none surpass a. 
Sheds light and love — unfathomed, un¬ 
defined.” 

This is one of the sonnets which has a con¬ 
clusion less instead of more weighty than its 
opening; but it is undoubtedly fine, and so is 
the following, in which, as will be seen, there 
is again a reference to the great master: 

“ To heaven uplifted, throne on throne, behold 
A sea of surging mountains, far and near; 
Wave upon wave, the encircling heights 

For everflx:!, for ever onward rolled ! 

Bee in the tranquil valleys as of old 
Shimmer the sylvan lakes to Wordsworth 
dear, 

UUeswater, Ooniston, and Windermere— 

With many an upland tarn the hills untold. 
Helvelljn, round thy crest the swallows wheel 
And shriek for glee. To-day we too would 
tool 

The j oy of living. Soon life’s path onoe more 
Shall lead us downward to the vale below— 

O waves that onward roll, ere yet we go, 

Tour mystic influence on our souls outpoor. 

I am compelled to leave unnoticed a large 
number of poems which are among Mr. 
Waddington’s most characteristic perform¬ 
ances—the sonnets which deal with the great 
problems of life and destiny. The reader’s 
estimate of the intellectual and emotional 
attitude adopted in such sonnets as “The 
Gospel of Untruth,” “ The Penitent,” “ What 
Gospel ? ” “ Soul and Body,” and •* They will 
not Part or Pass,” will, of course, vary with 
his own convictions, doubts, or denials; but 
few will be found to refuse admiration to the 
fine seriousness, the moral enthusiasm, and 
the serenity—of strenuous earnestness rather 
than of cold indifference—which are every¬ 
where the distinguishing notes of these poems. 
As I have said, the contents of the volume 
are inevitably unequal; but it contains much 
that cannot fail to give pleasure both to lovers 
of poetry in general, and to those wh o find a 
special attractiveness in that verse-form with 
which Mr. Waddington’s name has become so 
honourably associated. 

James Ashcrofi Noble. 

William Lloyd Garrison, { 805 -i879 : the 
Story of his Life told by his Children. 
Vols. III. and IY. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavsry. By 
F. W. Newman. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

The agitator, like the preacher and the singer, 
is at a disadvantage when the time comes for 
persons who did not witness his work to 
estimate him. He is to so large an extent 
1 a man of his own time and a creature of 
opportunity that his words and his actions 
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are'necessarily but ill-understood unless all 
the conditions under which he wrought are 
taken into account. For this reason it is only 
too easy to underestimate the services ren¬ 
dered by 'William Lloyd Garrison to the cause 
of Negro emancipation in the United States. 
That movement brought into prominence men 
of clearer insight than Garrison. He was 
swayed by many prejudices; and his judg¬ 
ment, even when most deliberately formed, 
was far from being infallible. Too often his 
speech was extravagant and his action indis¬ 
creet. Yet, if we try to conceive the move¬ 
ment without Garrison in it, we see at once 
how vast a space he filled. His biographers 
designate him, not altogether inaptly, the 
Moses of the Abolitionist band. Ho had the 
courage and disinterestedness of Moses, if not 
his statesmanship. He was an agitator, and 
not a statesman. There were abolitionists 
before his day ; but he may be said to have 
betn the first warrior in that cause. He 
opened up the way as a pioneer rather than 
as a guide. Mr. John Bishop Estlin, of 
Bristol, who was Garrison’s host in 1816 , 
summed him up well when, in a letter to 
Henry Crabb Robinson, he wrote: 

“ In the infallibility of Mr. Garrison’s judg¬ 
ment I certainly do not place full confidence; 
but unlimittd in his singleness of purpose, his 
noble disinterestedness, and his indefatigable 
zeal in the anti'slavery cause.” 

Yet greater men than Garrison have been 
sufficiently commemorated in much smaller 
biographies than the ponderous work which 
is now under review. Indeed, his biographers 
would have done a better service to their 
father’s memory if they had produced a book 
for reading instead of a work for reference. 
Few persons can have so absorbing an interest 
in Garrison as to voluntarily undertake the 
task of reading these four great volumes. 
They are not likely to be read unless under 
some kind of compulsion, such, for instance, 
as honest reviewers labour under; and even 
honest reviewers may be excused from wading 
through all the musty articles, speeches, and 
extracts from letters that go far to make the 
work so bulky. Of course, as Garrison’s life 
covers all the period of active agitation against 
Negro slavery in America, a work like this 
has value as a history of the movement. 
But, even so, there is—perhaps inevitably, 
for the story must needs centre in Garrison- 
such a lack of true proportion that the value 
as history is much discounted. The authors 
have shown an “infinite capacity for taking 
pains”; but the outcome of their efforts is 
neither first-rate biography nor first-rate 
history. Now that their herculean task is 
over, they might do worse than prepare, or 
get some one else to prepare—say for Messrs 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s series of “ American 
Statesmen ”—an abstract which should present 
the personality of their father to the world in 
some clear andaccesible manrer. 

That Garrison was a strenuous upholder of 
the principles of the Peace Society is perhaps 
no more than one might expect from a man of 
his combative disposition. For it is a curious 
fact, which I do not attempt to explain, that 
no set of men are more combative than 
members of peace societies. One of the three 
main objects which, at the outset of his public 
career, Garrison placed before him was “the 
perpetuity of national peace.” The solution 


of the slavery question which he desired was 
not suppression, but a dissolution of union 
with the holders of slaves. This is what he 
advocated strenuously until the war of seces¬ 
sion had actually commenced. Even in 1861 
he wrote in the Liberator: 

“ The people of the North should recognise the 
fact that the Union is dissolved, and aot 
accordingly. They should see in the madness 
of the South the hand of God, liberating them 
from ‘ a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell,’ made in a time of terrible peril and 
without a conception of inevitable oonsequenoes, 
and which has corrupted their morals, poisoned 
their religion, petrified their humanity, as to¬ 
wards the millions in bondage, tarnished their 
character. . . . Now, then, let there be a 

convention of the Free States called to organise 
an independent government on free ana just 
principles; and let them say to the slave states, 
‘Though you are without excuse for your 
treasonable conduct, depart in peace! . . . 
Organise your own confederacy, if you will, 
based upon violence, tyranny, and blood, and 
relieve us from all responsibility for your evil 
course ’ ” (vol. iv., p. 15). 

A few months later Garrison was a convert 
from these views, and engaged in strenuously 
demanding the maintainance of the Union. 
This sudden change of opinion is one of the 
main grounds for the charge of inconsistency 
that has been brought against him. Such an 
accusation against an honest man is surely 
foolish. No growing mind can be consistent 
in mere opinion all through life. There is a 
deeper consistency which is undisturbed by 
changing views—consistency to truth, not to 
theories about truth. As Prof. Dowden says, 
“ Every one doubtless moves in some regular 
orbit, and all aberrations are only apparent; 
but what the precise orbit is, we must be 
slow to pronounce.” Garrison was consistently 
the friend of negro emancipation, according to 
his lights, however much his ideas might vary 
as to the policy which it was best to pursue to 
attain the desired object. 

Men of more steadfast ideas than Garrison 
might easily have wavered in their opinion of 
Abraham Lincoln—for Lincoln himself was at 
first, at any rate, far from steadfast. Garrison 
was muoh exercised in his mind about him, 
and gave way, at short intervals, to extremes 
of speech in praise and in censure. In 1849, 
he permitted an article by Wendell Phillips 
to appear in the Liberator, in which Lincoln 
was described as “ the slave hound of Illinois.” 
Later, when Lincoln had come to the front, 
we find him described by Garrison as being 
possessed of “ manly courage ” and “ rare self- 
possession”; and in the course of the very 
sune year as having “ evidently not a drop of 
anti-slavery blood in his veins,” and as “ in¬ 
capable of uttering a humane or generous 
sentiment respecting the enslaved millions in 
our land.” A few years later he was the 
strenuous upholder of Lincoln in the con¬ 
troversy with Mr. Francis William New¬ 
man—a controversy by no means adequately 
dealt with in the biography. Garrison’s 
position is stated fully enough, and letters 
expressing approval from Harriet Martineau 
and others are given. But here, as too often 
throughout the work, the materials requisite 
to enable the reader to j udge for himself are 
not given. Happily the publication in col¬ 
lected form of a number of Mr. F. W. New¬ 
man’s contributions to the slavery question 
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provides what is wanting in the biography. 
Mr. Newman had a strong case. Abraham 
Lincoln was a well-meaning, rather dull man, 
quite unfitted to be President at any time— 
most of all at such a crisis as that during 
which he was appointed. He was not the 
chosen Republican candidate, and was only 
accepted because it was supposed that a better 
man, with more defined principles and pur¬ 
pose, would be defeated Lincoln, when he 
reached the White House, had neither definite 
principles nor even a definite policy. With 
characteristic caution he waited until he could 
ascertain which cause would prove the 
stronger, and therefore the safer for himself. 
For a considerable time he inclined towards 
the slave power. As the Abolitionists of that 
day said: “ Mr. Lincoln desired greatly to 
have God Almighty on bis side, but was 
determined to have Kentucky with him.” 
Had the South been more discreet or the 
emancipation party less persistent, Lincoln 
would probably have been one of the most 
useful allies of the former that ever eat in the 
presidential chair. It was the infatuation of 
the South that, more than anj thing else, 
destroyed slavery. The system was made too 
hideous, else it might be flourishing to-day. 
The conscience of the North on this subject 
was always remarkably sluggish. Lincoln 
was not the man to arouse it. When he did 
act against the South it was not slavery that 
troubled him, but secession. Even then, if 
the rebels had submitted, he would have 
welcomed them and let them keep their 
slaves. The emancipation proclamation was 
not issued for two years, and then only under 
extreme pressure and with manifest reluc¬ 
tance. How the war was conducted is matter 
of history. That the North won was due 
first of all to Southern blunders, and after¬ 
wards to the moral enthusiasm that grew up 
in the Northern armies. The necessary re¬ 
organisation after the war called for even 
higher statesmanship than the conduct of the 
war itself; and the unfitness of Lincoln and 
Johnson for the task has borne evil frnit to 
this day. True, any perfect adjustment of the 
social relations was out of human power. 
Nature will have her own, and in her own 
time Under the best conditions the evils of 
the slave system would take a century or two 
to work out of both white and negro. But 
the conditions were far other than the best. 
As soon as peace was declared Lincoln, not 
of malice aforethought, but (to use Mr. 
Newman’s phrase) because of “ the puzzled 
head and crooked conscience of the man,” 
proceeded to hand over the “ liberated ” 
negroes to the tender mercies of their 
enraged ex-masters. Even Walt Whitman 
sang the praises of reconciliation—forgetful, 
apparently, that when the Northern white 
and the Southern white rushed forward for 
their fraternal embrace unhappy Sambo was 
being trampled under their feet. Neither 
North nor South, as a whole, ever had any 
particular affection for Sambo. At this day 
he is loathed in the North and hated in the 
South. A late number of the excellent New 
York Forum tells how he is treated in the 
North as a social outcast not to be fraternised 
with on any terms. Here in England we 
cannot understand the detestation in which he 
is held there. Few among ourselves would 
hesitate to maintain friendly intercourse with a 
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gentlemanly person, just became his skin was 
naturally dusky. Perhaps we have not 
quite the same respect for the negro when he 
is still a noble savage. At any rate, when a 
traveller comes borne from Africa and tells 
how freely he has been killing the natives, we 
do not look upon him as a murderer but as a 
hero. While the North treat the negro with 
contempt, the South treat him with infamous 
brutality. To keep up the spirit of hatred 
against him falsehoods are circulated of his 
licentiousness and general depravity, until it 
is half-believed that virtue cannot exist within 
a black skin. Then, partly in fear and partly 
in hate, false charges are brought against in¬ 
dividuals, who are forthwith, without trial, 
put to death with nameless horrors. Clearly 
in America the declaration that all men are 
equal still means all white men. Perhaps 
the negro in the South is not a beautiful 
creature There has been nothing to make 
him so; nothing to attract the better members 
of the race to those States. But, on the 
whole, taking him at his worst, I think I 
would rather be responsible for his sins than 
for the sins of his persecutors. 

Mr. F. W. Newman’s volume consists of 
two articles contributed to Fraser s (not 
Fraser's, as it is printed throughout the book) 
Magazine in 1879, a third article intended 
for the same periodical but withdrawn, and 
a lecture on “ The Good Cause of President 
Lincoln,” delivered before the Emancipation 
Society in 1863. Such writings, after so long 
an interval, might seem to be out of date; 
but in view of what has been said and of 
much more that might be said, not only about 
the American but also about our own weak 
hold on the principles of liberty, Mr. Newman 
must be pronounced to have done good service 
in thus reproducing them. 

Wambb Lew in. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Bdl of Saint Paul’s. By Walter Besant. 

In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Jezebel’» Friends. By Dora Russell. In 3 vols. 

(Spencer Blackett & ffallam.) 

A Conspiracy of Silence. In 2 vols. By 
G. Colmore. (Sonnensohein.) 

Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from 
B. Bjomson by Walter Law. “Bohn’s 
Library.” (Bell.) 

A Ne’er-do-weel. By D. Cecil Gibbs. (Re¬ 
mington.) 

Mrs. Senior, jun. By Foulis Hayes. (Roper 
& Drowley.) 

We have read Mr. Besant’s The Bell of 
St. Paul’s with a great deal of pleasure—with 
more, we think, than most of bis recent work. 
This preference may be partly due to the fact 
that we are unfashionable enough to take 
little interest in novels about “ social reform”; 
and that social reform, though not entirely 
absent from The Belt of St. Paul's, is very 
little present th<-re. But this is not the only 
reason for our liking. Not often, we think, 
has Mr. Besant married his vivid, humorous 
style and his half-practical, half-fantastic 
grasp of character more thoroughly than here. 
To propitiate God Momus, it may be well to 
allow that there is in parts a slightly excessive 


following of Dickens. Cornelia, who is “in 
the church ” (that is to say, a pew-opener), 
is unquestionably Dickensish; the Hungarian 
chevalier is a little like Newman Noggs and 
a little like Mr. Micawber; while the catas¬ 
trophe-scene, in which by his aid the machi¬ 
nations of the wicked scientific man, Oliver 
Luttrell, are defeated, has a certain smack of 
the memorable discomfiture of Uriah Heap. 
But, as it happens, these are not the parts or 
the personages of the book wherein one takes 
—wherein, at least, we take—a main interest. 
The hero, Laurence Waller, corn's home as 
a prosperous Australian youngster to search 
out, by his mother’s behest, the deoaying 
remains of her English family. He finds 
them in no less historic a place than Bankside, 
takes lodgings as a stranger with them, ingra¬ 
tiates himself with them, and of course carries 
off spoil, if not according to the liberal ancient 
rule of “ every man a damsel or two,” at any 
rate to the extent of one damsel. With this 
good old “ revolution-and-discovery ” plot are 
interwound two minor plots: the story of a 
child bought by a benevolent but eccentric 
doctor from the gipsies, and educated to the 
full of modern education in the fond belief 
that this will develop in him not only all the 
Mights, but, as Mr. Carlyle might have said, 
all the Oughts; and the story of a minor bard, 
a certain Sylvester Indagine, who has retired 
from the world in the early fifties under the 
keen blast of a cutting review, and has done 
nothing but nurse himself since. That the 
man of pure science turns out a greedy heart¬ 
less young scoundrel and the man of pure 
literature an amiable chivalrous old dotard 
may be anticipated; but, still, though these 
are interesting studies enough, they are not 
the main charm of the book. That charm is 
given by the way in which Mr. Besant has 
combined four things which he possesses io 
no ordinary measure—the love of literature, 
the love of romance, the love of this great 
London, and the love of all the honest plea¬ 
sures of sense—in sketching the courtship of 
Althea Indagine and Laurence Waller. The 
Australian is a good fellow enough, shrewd 
and honest and kindly; but about Althea, 
with her dreams of old literature and her 
sojourns on the modern river, there is some¬ 
thing of the divinity of her ever-famous name¬ 
sake and name-giver. Nor is the second 
heroine, Cassandra, unattractive. But Althea 
should not have gone to Australia. Australia 
was created to send pretty girls to England, 
not to abstract them Horn us. 

Miss Dora Russell apparently does not share 
that idea of the most famous Queen of Israel 
which some paradoxers had formed for them¬ 
selves long before M. Renan, by the exercise 
of his whimsies and by laying hands on the 
forty-fifth psalm, has elaborated, and which 
an English magazine writer “lifted” from 
bim without acknowledgment not long ago. 
Frances Forth, to whom her creatress applies 
the name of Jezebel in its most uncompli¬ 
mentary sense, is a personage who has nothing 
good, except good looks, about her. She has 
(as the reader perceives when he meets her 
sister at the very opening of the story burying 
a small long box in tbe sand) been no better 
than she should be even before the story itself 
begins; and if she is any better than she 
should be during its progress, the standard of 


moral obligation implied in the “ should ” 
must be a remarkably low one. She forces 
the said sister to jilt the man she loves and 
contract a marriage with the man she 
hates to save her own reputation; she her¬ 
self marries (without loving him) a chi¬ 
valrous middle-aged colonel; she deserts him 
and breaks his heart; she practically con¬ 
trives the death of the man she has eloped 
with, and so forth. Ruth, the younger sister, 
though almost entirely guiltless, is for a 
time scarcely more fortunate; and, though we 
are left to perceive dimly a sort of reparation 
for her in the future, almost the whole circle 
of “ Jezebel’s Friends ” comes to a bad end. 
Unfortunately, Miss Dora Russell, from whose 
hand we remember some work very tolerable 
in its own kind, has not shown herself a good 
workwoman here. Scarcely one of the 
characters is alive. It is difficult to say 
whether Frances— who is no fatal enchantress 
such as Jezebel should be, but an exceedingly 
commonplace and rather vulgar young person, 
with no strong points of any kind, except 
apparently strong selfishness and passions 
which might have been strong but for her 
frivolity—or the Major—Ruth’s husband and 
tyrant, a sort of stage villain of brutality and 
cunning—is more disagreeable or less lifelike. 
A few touches of genius, or even talent, 
might have made the girls’ selfish father, 
Colonel Forth, a very amusing character; 
but as it is, he is as dull as ditchwater. The 
opening of the story presents what is in 
effect a physical impossibility, which Miss 
Russell’s laudably innocent mind has not 
perceived; and we are somewhere told that 
somebody’s mother thought “ a charming girl 
would be a shield and buckler to him amid 
the pitfalls of life.” Here is a double Hiber- 
nicism. It is not usual, except for Irish 
heroes in a row with tbe police, to use charm¬ 
ing girls as shields and bucklers. And if you 
did, what good is a shield and buckler against 
a pitfall ? Do you lay the charming girl— 
the shield and buckler-down and walk over 
her? 

A Conspiracy of 8ilence opens with some 
show of the literary power which oertain people 
found in Concerning Oliver Knox, nor is this 
wanting in other passages besides the opening. 

“ G. Colmore,” however, has, as it seems to 
us, made the somewhat serious mistake of 
alienating the reader’s sympathy from her 
heroine at tbe crucial point of the book. 
Charlotte March is a pretty and poor girl who 
earns, or helps to earn, her living as a 
governess, dislikes her vocation heartily, and 
aspires, though less than her mother does, to 
wealth. To her first casually, and then as a 
friend of her cousin’s, enters a handsome 
and extremely rich young i quire, Eustace 
Sotheran. Eustace is very eccentric, and 
the reader is not long left in doubt as to the 
extent and cause of this eccentricity; but 
Charlotte, who accepts him as a lover, and 
who has a special horror of madness, remains 
in ignorance Eustace, with the double excuse 
of Ms malady and his love, evades her sus- 
icion. The cousin tries to enlighten her, 
ut is partly deceived by the mother and 
partly hampered by his own feeling of 
rivalry; while the mother, who hears of the 
facts through Mm, deliberately cheats her con¬ 
science in order that her daughter may not 
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lose a great match. All this, of course, 
enlists Die reader’s sympathy strongly for 
Charlotte. But Charlotte herself forfeits it 
(at least in our easel by the purely selfish 
character of her behaviour when the terrible 
truth comes upon her. She seems to forget 
all about' her love, does not feel a tinge of 
pity, and posts off at once to the cousin (who 
is a lawyer) to know if she cannot get a 
divorce. This may be natural, but is not 
engaging. 

It is rather curious, critically speaking, 
how badly modem Scandinavian literature 
bears translating into English. We shall not 
pause to consider how far it may be true that 
the difficulty is due to its combination of 
borrowings from certain older and more 
sophisticated literatures, and a certain engoue- 
ment for foreign ideas, with strong local colour. 
But, as a rule, the Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish stories translated of late years are 
extremely disappointing. We must certainly 
apply this description to the Bohn Library 
version of Bjomstjerna Bjornson’s “Arne” 
and “ The Fisher Lassie.” Both stories have a 
certain interest as depicting Norse manners in 
the country and on the seaboard; but these 
are ptetty well known already. The interest 
of character seems to us at once thin in sub¬ 
stance and over elaborated in treatment. 

“ Arne ” is the better of the two, though 
what may be called the overture of “The 
Fisher Lassie” contains—in the strange and 
(except for the said lassie) abortive intrigue 
between the father and mother of Petra—a 
really powerful subject of which much moie 
could have been made. 

Mr. Cecil Gibbs should have had a friendly 
critic beside him when he was making up his 
MS. for press, and should have let that critic 
slash with desperate hook at least a third of 
his volume. The opening sketches of the life 
of a sort of son of Hath in a Scotch manse 
are not bad, and the South African scenes 
of the latter part might be worse; but both 
want “ cutting,” concentrating, and readjust¬ 
ing generally. 

It is almost enough to say of Mrs. Senior, 
junior, that very great literary talent indeed 
would have been necessary to carry off its 
central situation, which is preposterously impro¬ 
bable in the first place, and, to use plain words, 
exceedingly nauseous, though not actually 
immoral, in the stcond. Mr. Foulis Hayes 
writes very badly ; and his errors in taste and 
judgment of all kinds may be said to be 
worthy of his selection of subject—which is, to 
put it plumply, the assumption of a woman’s 
part by a man carried out to the length of 
going through the form of marriage with a 
lovesick boy, and the constant exchange 
between them of all forms of endearment 
compatible with ignorance of the actual fact 
on the boy’s pert. The only thing to bo said 
for the book is that it has a sort of bustle of 
narrative which might have been better 
employed; but which, by those who have 
developed their tastes in this direction, and 
blunted them in all others, by a long course 
of shilling dreadfuls, may be appreciated. 

George Saintsburt. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

By Pike and Dyke. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Henty is deservedly a 
“favourite writer” of boys’ books. His 
stories are always full of stirring incident, 
graphically told, and they are manly and 
wholesome also. In these respects By Pike and 
Dyke is worthy of its predecessors, but it fails 
as a story. Despite his thrilling adventures 
and hairbreadth esoapes, we really do not care 
twopenoe about Ned, afterwards Sir Edward 
Martin; and to his elevation and his love affairs 
we are alike indifferent. The fact is we do not 
know him. He is little more than a marionette 
who has to go through certain scenes to illus¬ 
trate the struggle for freedom in the Nether¬ 
lands. Nevertheless, there is plenty of gopd 
reading in the book. The mission of Ned to 
deliver letters from William the Silent to his 
adherents at Brussels, the fight of the Good 
Venture with the Spanish man-of-war, the 
battle on the ice at Amsterdam, the siege of 
Haarlem, are all told with a vividness and 
skill which are worthy of Mr. Henty at his 
best. If the book does nothing else, it will at 
least interest them in one of the most terrible 
and noble straggles in the history of the world. 

The Conquest of the Moon. A story of the 
Bayouda. By A. Laurie. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) This is a 
semi-scientific tale of marvellous adventure of 
the type whioh M. Jules Verne has made 
popular. The setting of the story is French. 
The characters are of the usual kind, including 
a pair of omniscient Frenchmen, some villainous 
Germans, a frigid baronet and his lovely 
daughter, and a good many Nubians and 
followers of the Mahdi. A mountain of pyrites 
makes a convenient magnet for attracting the 
moon to an observatory in the Soudan, and a 
sudden accident transfers the observatory and 
mountain together into an immense lunar 
crater. There are many schoolboys who will 
follow with great interest the travellers’ 
expedients for returning to their point of 
departure, and who will probably resent the 
suggestion that the whole party was hypnotised 
ana surrounded with illusions by the aots of a 
dwarfish magician. 

Chronicles of Elf land. — Elf-knights. By M. 
A. Ourtois. (Remington.) “The Elf- 
knights” are creatures of a ohivalric and 
romantic kind, to whom the fantastic tricks of 
Pucks and gnomes and the ordinary sprites of 
wood and field are altogether unknown. The 
story is full of a sweet seriousness that will 
remind some of its readers of the elfin knights 
who rode on Sir Huon’s right hand, “when 
with King Oberon he came to Fairyland.” By 
doughty deeds and heroic struggles, a poor 
wood-elf beoomes Sir lion, the Elf-knight, 
who wins the love of the Lady Florette, in 
spite of all the charms of the Gnome-Queen, 
the spells of the Wizard Rodenzus, and the 
furious onslaughts of the Giant Alato. All 
through the story, to quote the prefatory poem, 
“the martial music rings its wild refrain.” 
There are dark forests and “ the clamour of 
eager multitudes,” and the horns of Eifland 
blowing for a mighty tournament, whioh 
ought to ensure the favour of the more 
seriously minded among its youthful readers. 

The Witch of Atlas. A Ballooning Story. 
By H. Park Bowden. (Sampson Low.) The 
Witch of Atlas bring us back to the “ fairly tales 
of science,” and the complex affections of 
modem life. The book is a love story conoemed 
with the fortunes of a beautiful aeronaut and 
an ideal Irishman. He is ready for any adven¬ 
ture in olondland. She is no sooner dashed to 
the earth with a tom balloon than she is off to 
Paris, braving the Prussian shot and shell, to 
bring back the necessary surgeon. It is a work 
i full of lively adventure, ending (as all such 


stories should end) in a “ tender elation,” and 
the sealing of a long-expected compact. 

Beyond the Black Waters. A Tale. By 
A- L. O. E. (Nelson.) A new story by 
A. L. O. E. is sure of a hearty welcome, ana 
her numerous readers will find no falling-off 
from the level of her former work in thl« tale 
of saints and sinners living “ beyond the black 
waters. To use a more conventional style of 
description, it is an account of the convicts in 
the A nd a m an Islands, and of the Karens of 
Upper Burmah, and especially of their conver¬ 
sion to Christianity by Brother Ko Th»h Byn, 

“ a r emark able man who stands conspicuous 
among them as a lighthouse at night.” There 
is a strange murder and a most unexpected 
confession; but everything ends as the reader 
could wish, except that the nominal young 
“ scientist ” appears to be unnecessarily Irilln S 
in the course of a fantastic experiment. 

The Wreck of the Argo ; or, The Island Home. 
By F. G. FowelL (Ward & Downey.) Mr. 
and Mrs. Seymour, with their four sons—a 
happy and united family—leave the wreck of 
the Argo and land on an uninhabited island of 
the Pacific. _ How they lived, what adventures 
they met with, what treasure they found—in 
faot, the history of their two years’ sojourn on 
the island is here described. Mr. Seymour is 
always imparting useful knowledge to the boys, 
or telling some stirring anecdote; so the tale is 
both entertaining and instructive. That the 
Seymour family refrained from work on Sunday 
was very well, but the faot is mentioned an un¬ 
necessary number of times. 

The Brig and the Lugger. By Hugh Mul- 
leneux Walmsley. (Hutchinson.) The scene 
of this story is laid at the time of the French 
Revolution. The hero is an English naval 
officer, whose adventures are of the most varied 
and thrilling description. He is shipwrecked, 
imprisoned in the Temple, captures French 
ships, is the carrier of dispatches from Napoleon 
to England, takes part in the expulsion of the 
French from St. Domingo, and finally falls in 
love and marries a French lady. Col. 
Walmsley may be congratulated on being at 
home on the deck of a British man-of-war. 
His book oan be warmly recommended to 
boys. 

Polly: a New-fashioned Girl. By L. T. 
Meade. (Cassell.) The title of this book is 
somewhat of a misnomer, for although Polly 
Maybright gives a sufficient amount of trouble 
to those around her, and in various ways causes 
plenty of stir, yet the true heroine—at all 
events, the oentre of such interest as the story 
possesses—is the Australian girl. Flower 
Dalrymple. Polly is, after aQ, a sort of 
“ understudy ” to Flower; although it must be 
admitted that she plays this part remarkably 
well, annoying her elder and Martha-isb sister, 
Helen, to a sufficient extent. Perhaps the 
author of Polly goes too far when she makes 
Flower very nearly murder a child by way of 
showing her passion. The only fault to be 
found with tins book is that it is too subtly 
psychological for its meaning to be quite 
obvious to children, exoept such of them as are 
nursery Merediths. Tet there is plenty of 
tumbling and temper in it, too. Parents, even 
more than ohildren, will find it profitable for 
reproof, for correction, and for instruction 
in paternal righteousness. Dr. Maybright is a 
model father, for he takes the loss of his wife, 
and of his eyesight too, philosophically; even 
the domestic chaos whioh follows in the wake 
of Mrs. Maybright’s death does not unduly 
affect him. PoUy is an excellent girls’ book 
for grown-up people. 

Soap-Bubblts. By Isabella Webble. (Walter 
Smith & Innes.) There is a good deal of fancy 
in this book, but it seems to us to be some- 
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what misdirected. The meaning of the stories, 
inch as it is, trill scarcely be appreciated by 
young folks, and they trill not appear very 
wise to older people. It is really quite im¬ 
possible for either old or yoong to believe in 
the rapture of a dead shell on returning to the 
depths of the sea; bnt “The Angel Pity’s 
Prayer ” and many other touohes throughout 
the book show that the author is not to be 
despaired of, and that one who occasionally 
can write so tenderly and prettily may write 
much better things some day. 

Don't DoIVs-House. By the Eton. Mrs. 
Ghreene. (Nelson.) Dora was a very naughty 
little girl, wilful and selfish, and very unkind 
to her little brother Oharley, and always 
telling tales against him. She gave her good 
parents much pain, although they gave her a 
beautiful doll’s-houae — was disobedient also. 
Such behaviour can only have a bad end; and 
that end was the burning of the doll's-house 
and part of her father’s. It was like, also, to 
cause the death of the tender-hearted and 
delicate mother; but when things oome to the 
worst they mend, and so did Dora and so did 
her mother. Anyone who wishes to see how 
this pathetic and truly moral story can be told 
in two hundred and fifty-four pages can do so 
by purchasing or borrowing (we reoommend 
the latter comparatively) Dora’s Doll’s-House. 

For Auld Lang Syne. By Alioe Weber. 
(Griffith, Farran & Go.) To those who have 
found pleasure in reading Miss Thackeray’s 
stories. Miss Alice Weber’s book will be very 
welcome. There is an old-world charm and 
sweetness in this tale of a happy Hampshire 
home which reminds us of Old Kensington. 
The same quaintness pervades both. For Old 
Lang Syne is like a garden when old-fashioned 
flowers hide the crumbling walls, and the sun 
dial marks the time over the grass-grown walls. 
In these days it is refreshing to oome across 
a heroine so simple and womanly as Molly 
Talbot — “a little rosebud set with wilful 
thorns and sweet as English air oould make 
her.” In her love of introspection she brings 
back to us Maggie Tulliver; but she is a crea¬ 
tion apart, and a oharming creation too. Her 
girlish idea of self-immolation—to marry the 
man she pities to prove herself worthy of the 
man she loves—is the key note of the book. 
The character of the old father, and his Anglo- 
Indian reminiscences of “AuldLang Syne,” 
are drawn with a loving hand; and the account 
of the misunderstanding between father and 
daughter is given with true pathos. Miss 
Weber’s novel is one that may be plaoed in 
the hands of all young readers. The tone is 
pure and the moral good. 

Thorndyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite 
Times. By Mary 0. Bowsell. (Blackie.) 
Among adnlt readers the historical novel to 
whioh Scott gave such a long-continued vogue 
has gone a little out of fashion; but from the 
juveniles stories of the past oontinue to 
reoeive a warm welcome, especially when, as in 
Miss Rowsell’s new tale, brightly and naturally 
oonoeived characters play their part in an 
exciting plot. The most thrilling portion of 
the action arises ont of the machinations of 
Hiram Peckover, the wioked and treacherous 
steward—the steward, like the baronet of 
fiction, bring nearly always a villain of the 
deepest dye—who, by means of a forged letter 
and other devilries, contrives that the hero 
shall be accused of complicity in a Jacobite 
plot. Of oourse, Peckover is finally unmasked, 
and the conclusion of a very interesting story 
vindicates poetic justice in a manner which will 
prove eminently satisfactory to its young 
readers. The picture of English life in the 
earlier Georgian times is very realisable; and 
the only striking fault is the aggresivriy modem 
tone of many of the conversations. For the 


sake of appearanoes we have an occasional 
“ Prithee ” or “ Odd’s life ”; bnt muoh of the 
talk would have been simply impossible at the 
period of the story. 

When Mother was Little. By S. P. Torke. 
(Fisher Unwin.) There is nothing specially 
fresh in the central idea of this book, but it is 
very freshly and interestingly worked ont, and 
the theme is one of whioh the little ones do not 
easily tire. The mother of the story tells to her 
own ohildren the story of the first ten years of 
her life; and other mothers, who are not adapts 
in the art and mystery of autobiography, will 
find in it something to read to their ohildren 
when they make the ever-recurring request for 
a story. AU the incidents are very natural and 
unsensational; but the juveniles will be excited 
by .some of the little heroine’s experiences, 
which are related in a very simple, vivacious, 
and attractive style. 

The Seven Qolden Keys, by James E. Arnold 
(Blackie), is a fairy tale; and, as even fairy 
tales in these days are expected to have a 
moral, there is a moral here. A little girl 
named Hilda wanders into a wood, and there 
meets with a fairy queen of the good old type, 
who sets her in searoh of seven golden keys 
whioh will unlock a casket containing some 
wondrously good thing. The keys are certain 
virtues, as truth, patience, kindness, &o. The 
child meets with a variety of marvellous things 
and people, and, of oourse, finally wins the 
keys. We are not told in the end what the 
oasket contained, the guessing of whioh may be 
a pleasant game for winter evenings. 

CimrgaE domesticities are an unexplored 
region to most of our young folk, who may be 
introdnoed to them by the perusal of Smitten 
and Slain, by A. V. V. (Nelson). The chief 
objeot of the story, however, is to show the 
evils of opium, whioh here figure as those of 
drinking would do in a story of English life— 
the opium-smoking saloon playing the part of 
the familiar public-house. The hero is a young 
married man, who contracts the fatal habit, 
and comes to ruin in consequence. There are 
English people, too; and the contrast between 
the ideas of a young English la<iy and the 
Chinese matrons whom she visits is well set 
forth. Incidentally, moreover, we are shown 
some evils arising from another Chinese habit 
—the too ardent study for competitive exam¬ 
inations in an unlucky aspirant who, “ after 
three days’ incessant mental strain, had been 
discovered dead in the little cell-like apartment 
allotted to each student, with some splendidly- 
done papers before him ”—a calamity which, 
so far as we know, has not yet happened at 
Burlington House. Most of the story, how¬ 
ever, u bright and pleasant, though its 
ominous title is justified by a dismal ending so 
far as the Chinese characters are concerned. 

It might have been, by A. Y. V. (Shaw), is an 
historical novel of the orthodox school, in whioh 
the main interest centres in a group of fiotitious 
personages whose fortunes are intermixed with 
real oharaoters. The soene is laid during the 
Gunpowder Plot, and the book will be a good 
one to give young people a lively idea of that 
famous affair. Hence we have portraits of 
Catesby, Percy, and the rest, while King James 
himself appears on the soene, as well as the 
second Cecil and other famous people. There 
is happily no attempt at either whitewashing or 
blackening; and the difficult character of 
Garnet is skilfully and, so far as we can judge, 
fairly treated. The hero, Aubrey Louvaine, is 
the favourite one of books for young people—a 
lad of good intentions but easily led into mis¬ 
chief. He gets into trouble through love of 
pleasure and gay company, and, falling into the 
society of the conspirators, has to hide from the 
pursuit of the authorities. A good Puritan 
minister, himself in adversity, aids him to 


escape. By a judicious course of hardship he 
comes to a right mind, and the necessary re¬ 
formation is happily wrought in his oharaoter. 
The author has worked up her historic and 
social details with considerable care. There is a 
fair variety of domestic character in the hero’s 
family, and the description of London local! tea 
as they were in the days of the first Stuart will 
interest those familiar with the same plaoee in 
their present very different aspeot. 

The End Crowns All. By Emma Marshall. 
(Shaw.) This well-known author has here 
given us the life-story of a constant woman. 
Stephanie Bolingbroke had to pass through 
many trials. She had to soothe her iuvalid and 
fretful widowed mother, andto screen her brother 
from disgrace. Besides, for her friend Bose’s 
sake, she gave up the man she loved, and 
refused a prinoely fortune from another man 
whom she oould not respect. So far as gold is 
concerned Stephanie was, in the end, rewarded; 
for the unsuccessful suitor left her his fortune. 
Bnt she was rewarded in a still higher manner 
by the love and respect of all who knew her 
pure and unselfish life. 

Peggy's Little Squire (SP.O.K.) is a bright 
and pleasant episode of life in a country 
parsonage. Peggy, the heroine, is a tom-boy, 
who tears her dresses and dirties her face; 
Lena, her sister, is always dean and neat, never 
gets into trouble, and loves her book. Of oourse, 
the reader’s sympathies are with Peggy, though 
happily we are not called on to dislike Lena. 
To these damsds enters a boy cousin of their 
own age, who comes to stay at the rectory, bnt 
who turns out to be so gentle and delicate that 
Peggy is more of the boy of the two, and the 
usual relations of protected and protector are 
reversed. Besides timidity at bodily danger, 
Denzil believes in ghosts and dreads them. 
How Peggy imparts something of her own 
spirit to her oousin, how they get lost in a 
wood, and how they get home, must be read in 
Miss Garew’s pages. The talking is perfectly 
natural, and the religion rather infused through 
the story than obtrusively pnt forward. The 
“ Little Squire ” is the boy oousin ; and Peggy 
is no timid Una, but the valiant knight of the 
romanoe, to whom the “ Squire ” looks up as 
to his guide and guardian. Of oourse, in the 
end, the tom-boy is softened without losing her 
spirit, and the little .oousin becomes brave and 
manly. 

Ovir There (S.P.C.K.) is a very different 
story, being melanoholy and theological; but 
the tale is written with a certain gloomy power, 
and holds the reader’s attention to the end. 
The chief characters are taken from that 
neglected olass—the boat people on the oanals; 
and their life is described with something of 
the graphio power of Dickens, who indeed has 
in one place touohed slightly upon it. The 
family in the boat, with a brutal father and a 
drunken stepmother, makes a dismal picture, 
relieved only by the mutual affeotion of the 
ill-used twins, Matt and Madge. The latter, 
hurt by an accident, becomes a cripple, and is 
taken up (literally and morally) by some good 
Samaritans, who find her laid on the grass by 
the ohurchyard. Here the gloom of the story 
is brightened by the appearance of the good 
angel of the tale, in the shape of the reotor’s 
grand aughter, who gives poor Madge the first 
and only teaching she is ever to reoeive. The 
dose is pathetic; and the moral of the whole is 
that the reader should obtain Mr. George 
Smith's books —Our Canal Population and Canal 
Adventures by Moonlight —and take an interest 
in a much neglected class of people. 

The Guild Hymn Boole, compiled by Bev. 
Edward N. Dew (S.P.C.K.), will be found a 
useful companion to Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem. There is muoh good poetry in this little 
book that may be read as well as sung. 
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NO TBS AND NEWS. 

Universal sympathy has been expressed at 
the tidings—made known through the Daily 
Newt —of Mr. Browning’s serious illness, just 
at the moment when his new volume is being 
issued to the public. His best friends are the 
most confident that his great physical energy 
will enable him to make a rapid reoovery. 

M r. Robert Buchanan’s new poem, to be 
published immediately, with illustrations, is 
entitled The Outcast : a Rhyme for a Time. It 
is described as a somewhat new departure in 
poetry, intermingling with a legendary subject 
a good deal of contemporary matter. The hero 
is that mythical person, “The Flying Dutch¬ 
man,” whom the poet assumes to be still 
existing, and who in the prelude (oalled “The 
First Christmas Eve ”) makes his appearance 
in the heart of London. 

We understand that Mrs. Pfeiffer is at work 
upon a drama in three acts, written expressly 
for the stage, whioh will be produced to the 
managers and the public at a matinee at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in February next. 

Mr. Daved Nutt will issue next week to 
subscribers the fourth volume of the “ Biblio- 
theque de Carabas,” consisting of a reprint of 
Oaxton’s Fables of Aesop (1484), with a preface 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, in whioh he subjects the 
pedigree of the so-called Aesopio fable to the 
same exhaustive examination that he has 
already applied to the Fables of Bidpai. The 
work will be in two volumes, each of whioh 
will have a frontispiece, and the first some 
introductory verses also by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

A life of Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania), 
translated from the German by the Baroness 
Deichmann—containing four portraits from 
photographs, a view of Pelsch Castle, and a 
facsimile of handwriting—will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. 

The Christmas volume of the “ Canterbury 
Poets” series will be Humorous Poetry of the 
Century, edited by Mr. Ralph Caine, of Liver¬ 
pool, who is a brother of Mr. Hall Caine, the 
novelist. The collection will include some new 
pieces, among them being three of Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s “ Democratic Sonnets.” Mr. Fred¬ 
erick Locker-Lampson, Mr. Arthur Locker, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
Mr. G. A. Sala, Mr. Godfrey Turner, Mr. 
Clement Scott, Mr. Tates, Owen Meredith, Mr. 
Buchanan, Mr. G. B. Sims, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, and Mr. Anstey are also laid 
under contribution. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to 
issue a book by Mr. Carter H. Harrison, ex¬ 
mayor of Chicago, entitled A Race uiith the Sun. 
It will describe travels in many countries, with 
a number of illustrations. 

A second edition of Mrs. Piatt’s volume of 
poems. The Witch in the Glass, is announced for 
early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

The whole edition of Lord Che iterfidd's 
Letters to his Godson, whioh Lord Carnarvon 
has just issued through the Clarendon Press, 
was taken up by the booksellers on the day of 
publication. 

The lecture session of the Cymmrodorion 
Society will commence on Wednesday next, 
December 18, when Mr. Frederick Seebohm 
will deliver an address on “ The Celtic Open- 
Field System.” At the annual meeting just 
held, Mr. Henry Owen, author of Gerald the 
Welshman, Mr. Ellis Griffith, fellow of Down¬ 
ing College, Cambridge, Mr. R. Arthur Roberts, 
of the Record Office, and Mr. Edward Owen, 
of the India Office, were added to the council 
of the society. 


The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter: Prof. 
A- W. Rucker, six Christmas lectures to 
juveniles on “ Eleotricity ”; Prof. G. J. 
Romanes, ten lectures on “The Post- 
Darwinian Period ”; Mr. E. Rosooe Mullins, 
three lectures on “Sculpture in Relation to 
the Age ”; Canon Ainger, three lectures on 
“The Three Stages of Shskspere’s Art ”; Mr. 
Frederick Niedks, four leotures on “The 
Early Developments of the Forms of Instru¬ 
mental Music,” with musical illustrations; 
Prof. Flower, three leotures on “The Natural 
History of the Horse and of its Extinct and 
Existing Allies ”; Lord Rayleigh, seven 
leotures on “Eleotricity and Magnetism.” 
The usual Friday evening meetings will begin 
on January 24, when a discourse will be 
given by Prof. Dewar on “ The Scientific Work 
of Joule”; succeeding discourses will probably 
be given by Sir Frederick Abel, Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, Prof. J. A. Fleming, Mr. Shelford 
Bidwell, Prof. 0. Hubert H. Parry, Mr. 
Francis Gotoh, Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. 
G. F. Fitzgerald, Lord Rayleigh, &o. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

We are informed that the beginning of 1890 
will witness the birth of a new monthly review, 
to be edited by Mr. Robert Buohanan. It will 
be eclectic in character, but among its objects 
will be the promotion of the editor’s views on 
social and religious questions. Unusual 
prominenoe will be given to the discussion of 
current literature. 

With the new year, the Expositor will begin 
a new series, though under the same editonfiip 
and, in the main, on the old lines. Somewhat 
less space will henceforth be given to connected 
series of artides, and more to the treatment in 
single papers of subjects as they arise. Among 
the contributions promised during 1890 are: 
papers on “The Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel,” by Bishop Lightfoot; “ Jesus at the 
Feast ofTabernaoles,” expository studies in the 
life of Christ, by Principal Oswald Dykes; 
popular expositions on the Old Testament, by 
Canon Cheyne; a series of papers on “The 
Teaching of the New Testament on the Future 
Punishment of Sin,” by Prof. Joseph Agar 
Beet; papers by Principal Fairbaim; exposi¬ 
tions by Dr. Godet; and Old Testament studies 
by the late Prof. Elmslie. It is also hoped 
Canon Westcott will contribute a series of 
papers in the latter part of the year. 

The announcements for a new volume of 
Good Words, beginning with the January num¬ 
ber, include the following: Novels by Mr. 
B. L. Far jeon and Mary Linskill; “Oyster 
Culture,” by the Marquis of Lome, with illus¬ 
trations by Princess Louise; ' ‘ The Impregnable 
Rook of Scripture,” a study of modem criticism, 
by Mrs. W. E. Gladstone; a series of papers on 
“Socialism,” by Prof. Flint; a sketch of 
Milton’s life, by Dean Plumptre; and “ A 
Tillygloss Scandal,” by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

Twenty- six “Romany Songs Englished,” 
by Mr. William E. A Axon, of Manchester, 
will appear in the next part of the Journal of 
Gypsy Lore. 

The January number of Great Thoughts will 
contain the first instalment of a serial story by 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, entitled “The 
History of a Soul, or Robert Elsmere’s 
Contract.” 

The opening ohapters of a serial story by 
Mr. R. B. Sheridan Knowles, entitled “ Glen- 
coonoge,” will appear in the January number 
of the Month. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. are producing a 
“ Little Folks Autograph Book,” which will be 


presented with the January numbarof Little 
Folks (published on December 19), commenting 
the new volume. A serial story by Mr. Clark 
Russell will be begun in the same number. 

The proprietors of Harper's Young People 
have decided to open a weekly and monthly com¬ 
petition for readers and subscribers beginning 
with the new year. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Some of the friends of the late Dr. Edwin 
Hatoh desire to show their respect for his 
memory by raising a fund, of which a small 
part will be applied to the erection of a simple 
monument, and the remainder invested for the 
benefit of his family. The committee includes 
the bishops of Durham and Salisbury, and most 
of the theological professors at both Oxford 
and Cambridge. The hon. secretary is the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Sanday, 12 Canterbury Road, 
Oxford. The subscriptions promised up to 
Deoember 4 amount to nearly £600. 

Dr. J. G. Greenwood, aoting on medical 
advice, has been compelled to resign the 
printipalship of Owens College, Manchester, 
to which office he was appointed in 1855, five 
years after the foundation of the oollege. He 
has also resigned the chair of New Testament 
criticism, which he has held for the last few 
years, since the departments of Greek and 
ancient history were assigned to other 
professors. 

On the recommendation of the classical board 
at Cambridge, a grant of £100, from the Worts 
Travelling Scholars’ Fund, has been made to 
Mr. F. G. Frazer, fellow of Trinity, in order 
to enable him to examine on the spot the 
results of recent excavation in Greece, with a 
view to a translation of Pausanias, with notes 
and excursuses, upon which he has been 
engaged for some time past. 

The syndicate appointed to consider the late 
Mr. B. 8. Newall’s gift of his great telescope 
to Cambridge have reported that the gift be 
aocepted; and that the wish of the donor to pro¬ 
mote the study of stellar physios be recognised 
by the appointment of an additional observer. 
It is estimated that the capital expenditure 
required for the removal and re-ereotion of the 
telesoope, the purchase of a site, the building 
of a house for the observer, &c., will amount to 
£2225; while the annual expenses will be 
about £400. 

In Congregation at Cambridge, a report of 
the Council has been adopted, affiliating to 
the university twenty-seven institutions whioh 
are already affiliated to the university of 
Calcutta up to the B.A. standard. Most of 
these institutions are in Bengal; but a few 
are in other parts of India whioh as yet 
possess no university of their own, such as the 
Central Provinces and Burma; and at _ least 
three are in Ceylon. The result of affiliation 
is that their students are excused one year’s 
residence at Cambridge. 

Mr. Walter Raleigh has been appointed 
to the King Alfred chair of modem literature 
and English language at University College, 
Liverpool, vacant by the transfer of Prof. A. 
0. Bradley to Glasgow. 

The Gilchrist trustees have decided to with¬ 
draw the scholarship hitherto awarded by them 
to youths in India and Ceylon on the results of 
the London matriculation, and to substitute for 
it two scholarships of £200 each, tenable for 
three years, for the study of science in Europe. 
One of these is allotted every year to the 
universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
in rotation; the other every third year to the 
universities of the Punjab and the North-West 
Provinces, jointly. 
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The seoond volume of the new edition of 
De Quincey’e Collected Writing* (Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Blaok) opens with an article on 
“Oxford,” whioh has not been reprinted— 
at least, in England—since it first appeared in 
Tait’s Magazine for February, 1835. De Quinoey 
here gives a most interesting sketch of uni¬ 
versity life in bis undergraduate days (1803- 
8), though unfortunately he says very little 
about the circumstances of his own career. 
With his love for minutiae, he calculates that 
“ a man may defray every expense incident to 
an Oxford life,” during thirty weeks of term, 
for £90 15a Regarding the obscure subject of 
. De Quincey’s flight from Worcester College, in 
the middle of the examination for honours, the 
editor (Prof. Masson) tells all that is to be told 
in a note. The seoond article in the volume— 
on “ German Studies, and Kant in particular ”— 
has a peculiar interest, for it reveals De Quinoey 
as the first Oxford neo-Kantian. It has never 
been reprinted since 1836, not even in America. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AMONG THE BOOTED SOULS. 

If some new Dante in the Bhades below, 

While crossing that wan wood, where the self 
slain, 



Should hear an English voioe, like west wind low, 
dome from the latest tree, and, letting strain 
His ear against its trunk, should hear quite plain 
The soul’s heart tick within, though faint and 
slow: 

Then let him ask: “0 Amy, in the land 
Of the sweet light and of the sweet live air. 

Did you ne’er sit beside a cripple’s bed, 

That you could thus destroy, at Hell's command, 
All that he envied you, and choke the fair 
Young flame of life, todwellwith the wan dead f” 

E. Lee Hamilton. 


OBITUARY. 

Mbs. Haggabd, of Bradenham, who died on 
December 9, at the age of sixty-nine, was the 
author of two volumes of verse marked by 
considerable merit. Life and its Author (seoond 
edition, 1870) is “ an essay in verse,” in'rhyming 
oouplets, and has many rapid and energetic 
passages of the didaotio oouplets now so seldom 
employed. The following, for example, is dis¬ 
tinctly vigorous: 

“ Thus thou, oh Man! thy Spirit’s bark may’st 
guide 

O’er dim Enquiry’s wild and trackless tide. 
While Season's Magnet, on thy arduous way 
Directs thy course, and turns thy Night to Day: 
But if, unsated still thy restless mind. 

Fair lands and open seas thou leave behind, 

And daring track that lone mysterious main 
By jealous Nature barred with icy chain, 

Beware ! too near those sunless billows roll 
To cheerless Unbslibf's Magnetic Pole, 

Where, powerless and benumbed, thy useless 
guide 

In wild vibrations veers from side to side ; 
Despairing seeks, nor finds, a place of rest. 

Ana madly leaps to Earth’s unhallowed breast! ” 

Mrs. Haggard’s other book, Myra (1857), was 
a tale or the first Afghan War. Some of the 
Oriental soenes and descriptions are spirited; 
but the tale was, perhaps, better suited for 
prose. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for December concludes Dr- 
Jessopp’s examination of those passages in the 
Epistles which seem to him to contain quota¬ 
tions from or references to primitive liturgical 
or other formulae. Principal Brown examines 


the claim of the non-predictive theory of the 
design of the Apocalypse, and is severe on 
those oritios who apply the historical key to 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, on the assumption 
that these books are not in the full sense pro¬ 
phetic. Prof. Gheyne expounds Ps. xxiv., 
assuming that it is post-Exile and of composite 
origin, snowing that on this theory the Psalm 
is not less full of high spiritual meaning than 
on any other. Prof. Bruoe continues his series 
of articles on Hebrews (the Tabernacle). Mr. 
Hoskin describes with enthusiasm the helio- 
typic reproduction of Codex B; and, lastly, 
Prof. Marcus Dods surveys recent English 
literature on the New Testament. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Block, J. O. Jeremias Fslok, seta Leben u. seine 
Werke. Danzig: Hlnstorff. 96 M. 

Banra, polltisohe. Bismaroks aus den J. 180-1889. 

3. Sammig. Berlin: Bteinitz. 5 M. 

Burma, K. Reisen im Kongdaade. Leipzig: Hin- 
riehs. 8 M. 

D’Albiku. A. L- Lee Itablissements francals dn golfe 
du Benin. Paris: Baudoin. S fr. 

Gannr. H. Filnfzehn Essays. 4. Folse. Aus den 
letzten font Jabren. Gutersloh; Bertelsmann. 
IM. 

Kaulbk et Plahtbt. Reeuell de iao-stmile pour servir 
h l’etude de la paleographic moderns (17« et 18* 
sidoleaj. 1" eerie: rots et relnes de Franoe. Paris: 
Colin. 30 fr- 

Lumas sobiot, L. Das romisoh-germanische Central- 
Museum in bildliohen Darstellungen aus seinen 
Sammlungen. Mainz: v. Zsbern. IS M. 

LOOBLIA. Baron G. Dante in der deutechen Kunst. 

I. Lfg. Dresden: Ehlermann. 5 M. 

Poxaax. Jules. Horace: etude psyohologlque et 
litteraire. Paris: Tooria. 8fr.50o. 

Rosxvbvbo, M. Der Goldsohmlede Merkzeiohen. 

Frank!art-a -M.: Keller. 33 M. 

Schmidt. J- Geeohiohte der deutsohen Lltteratur 
von Leibniz bis aut unsere Zott. 4. Bd. 1797 - 
1814. Berlin: Beeser. 8M. 

Talbovfbb’s Fechtbuoh (Ambraser Codex) aus dem 

J. 1459, gerlohii. u. and ere Zweikampfe dantellend. 
Hrsg. v. G. HergscUVtO M. Gotbaer Codex, aus 
dem J. 14«8. 60 M. Prag: Calve. 

Vir.T.ir. G. Etudes d’bistotre, de moeurs et d’art 
musioal sur la fln du 18« sieole et la premiere mottle 
du 19® sieole. Paris: Quantln. 3 fr. so o. 

Vito, Aug. Paris. Paris: Quantin: 35fr. 


THEOLOGY. 

Globl, J. Die Jiingste Kritik d. Galaterbriefes, aut 
ihre Bereohtigung geprUtt. Leipzig: Deiohert. 
1 M 80 PL 

Bobov, M. Die Entstehunc der Apoetelgesohiohte. 
Berlin: Nloolai. l M. SO Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Dbfbschxw, venetlanisohe, vom Kaiserhofe. 1 . Bd. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 11 H. 

Fbicxs, W. Opsobiehtllah-kritisohe FeldzUge durch 
das nordostllohs Westfalen. 3 M. Das mittel- 
alterltobe Westfalen. 4 M. Minden: Bruns. 
Liano,G. Markenreoht u. Zelchenregister. Halle: 
Niemeyer. S M. 60 Pf. 

MlTTHBlLOHOair aus dem vatioanisoben Arohivs. 1, 
Bd. AetenstOoke zur Geeohiohte d. Deutsohen 
Reiohes unter den KSnigen Rudolf L u. Albrecht 
I. Mitgetheilt v. F. Kaltenbrunner. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 10 M. 

Pfluox• Habttuwo, J. v. Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
sobidhte Kaiser Konrads II. Stuttgart: Kobl- 
hammer. 3 M. 

Plbw, J. Quellenuntersuobungen zur Gesobiohte d. 
Kaisers Hadrian, nebst e. Anh. (lb. das Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum u. die kaiserl. Autobio¬ 
graphies. Straseburg: Trilbner. 6 M. 

Bohxble. G. Die “Lettres d'un offloler prussien” 
Friedrichs d. Groesen. Straseburg: Trilbner. 3 H. 
VABBBHTBAFF, 0. Johannes Schulze u. das hohere 
preusslsohe Unterrlohtswesen in seiner Zeit. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 13M. 

PHY&IOAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bobttozb, O. Die Bntwioklung der Pupa-Arten d. 
Mlttelrheingebletes in Zeit u. Raum. Wiesbaden: 
Bergmann. 3 M. 

Dbbkbb. B. Die PhyBiologie der Tonkunst. Halle: 
Pfeifer. 3M.40PL 

Hallbb. B. Beltrage zur Kenntnlsa der Textur d. 
Gentral-Nervensystems hoherer Wanner. Wien: 
Holder. 10 M. 

Kabnbb, W. Deb. den Abbruch u. Abfall pflanzlioher 
Behaarung u. den Naehweis v. KieseUanre in den 
Pflanzenhaaren. Leiozig: Engelmann. s M. 
Kubaey. J. B. Ethnograpblsohe Beltr&ge zur Kennt- 
nia d. Karollnen-Arohipels. Leipzig: Winter. 
37 M. 60 PL 

MABBAOB, F. Die Psyohologio d. Firmianus Lao- 
tantins. Halle: Pfefler. 1M.60P7. 


Sohaffbb, J. Ueb. den feineren BaufoaeilerKnoohen. 

Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

BCHumiTjaz, H. Deb. die Abstraction. 90 Pf. Analy- 
tiaohe u synthetisohe Phantasle. l M. 90 Pi. 
Hallo: Pfefler. 

Schulzs, H u. E. Stbhjkb. Dntersuohungen ttb. die 
stiokstoflfreien Reaerveetoffe der Samen v. Lupin us 
luteua. Berlin: Parey. 3 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Babtholohab Oh. Studien zur lndogermanisohen 
Spraobgeeohiohte. I. Halls: Niemeyer. 6 M. 
BtLQUBB, v. Maoedonisoh-tllrklsohe WOrteraammluug 
m. kulturhiitorlsohen Erlaucerungen. Sohwerm: 
Stiller. 1M.60PL 

Bubbsoh, K. Klaros. Dntersuohungen zum Orakel- 
wesen d. spatsten Altertums, nebst e. Anh, das 
Aneodoton XfW**J vfiv iK\i\rucSii> Stir enth. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 60 Pi. 

DzBSKBTAiTOirxa phllologioae Halensee. VoL X. Halle : 
Niemeyer. 8 M. 

GursaHxm, A. v. Kleins Sohrlften. Hrsg. v. F. 
RuhL l. Bd. Sohrlften zur Aegyptologte u. zur 
Geeohiohte der grieoh. Ohronographie. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 14 M. 

Mabgblli de mediesmentis liber. Bdidit G. Helm- 
rcich. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 80 Pf. 

Michbls, V. Zum Weehael d. Nominalgeeohleohts im 
Deutsohen. I. Straseburg: Trttbner. l M 50 Pf. 
POLlonis, O. A., de bello afrtoo oommentarius. Reoo. 
etc. H WSIfliaet A. MlodonekL Leipzig: Teubner, 
e M. 80 Pf. 

Plutabohi Ohaeronensls morslia, re cognovit G. N. 

Bernsrdakis. VoL 1L Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 
Ubba, 0. F. Beitrage zur Geeohiohte der Augustin- 
lschen Textkrltlk. Leipzig: Freytag. 1 M. 30 PL 
WzaeKLY, O. Die Parlser Papyri d. Fundee v. Bl- 
FaiJOm. Leipzig: Freytag. 8 M. 

ZtBLlNSXT. Die Marchenkomo lie in A then. St. 

Petersburg: Sohmitzdorfl 3 U. 

ZimraEWAUN. A. KiHlsobe Dntersuohungen za den 
Poethomerioa d. Quintus Smymaeus. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 4 M. 


COBBESPONDENOE. 

LORD MACAULAY’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS, 
Leicester: Nov. 36,1889. 

I am enabled to give a few more lines from 
the unpublished ballad of “ Bosworth Field,” by 
Lord Maoanlay, of which I made mention in 
the Academy of Ootober 5. 

‘ It is an eve in summer time as fair as fair can 
be, 

It is a lordly castle high np on the banks of Dee. 

A lady from the castle looks, she hath looked 
forth since mom, 

A squire before tho castle gate winds load and 
long his horn; 

And np the huge portcullis flies and down the 
drawbridge falls, 

And fast the gallant spurs his steed within the 
castle walls; 

And rustling in her silk attire of satin and of 
▼air, 

That stately dame with anxious eye sweeps 
down the winding stair. 

Her train fall back on either hand and leave a 
passage free, 

And down to earth that horseman springs and 
falls on bended knee. 

Now joy to Richmond’s dowager, now joy to 
Stanley’s wife, 

The right; and wro ng have striven to day and 
God bath judged the strife ! 

Joy to the hundred villages on Beaufort’s wealthy 
plain! 

Jov to the stormy mountain tops of Clifford's 
bleak domain! 

Joy to each honest English heart that, through 
all good and ill, 

In spring and fall, in sun and storm, hath loved 
the red rose still! 

But, lady, let me loose my helm, and rest my 
lance and shield, 

For I have ridden fast and far this day from 
Bosworth Field.” 

It will be acknowledged, I think, that though 
some of these lines are weak enough, yet that 
others are by n o means deficient in vigour. The 

S oem is no doubt a very early effort; but the 
[aoanlay manner is plainly visible especially 
in the squire’s salutation of the noble lady to 
whom he bears the good tidings. 

J. J. Britton. 
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THE ACCOUNTS OF THE HOSPITAL OF KING 
CHARLES H. NEAR DUBLIN FOR 1702. 

Oxford: Dsc. 8,1888. 

The following aocounts, which are transcribed 
from a beautifully written 12mo MS. in my 
possession, may be of some interest for the 
historian of prices. One of the entries recalls 
Swift’s remark in the Journal to BUlla (Jan. 16, 
1711): “Ireland will never be happy till you 
get small coal likewise; nothing so easy, so 
convenient, so cheap, so pretty for lighting a 
fire.” 

C. E. Doble 


“ 24th June Anno 1702. 

“ The Annuall Charge of the Hospitall of King 
Charles the Second neare Dublin as the same hath 
been Established by the Governors thereof in 
Bespect of y* Master Officers A Servants of the 
House A 400 Super Annuated A Disabled Sould" 
now maintained in y* said Hospitall, and (98) 
allowed 18d. each per Weeke in money abroad. 


“ Officers Sc Servants. Their Offices and Services 


Sr. Charles Fielding Master for Salary 

Annuall 
Balarys. 
£ s. d. 

Sc Table. 

400 

0 0 

Sr. Patrick Dun Phisition. 

60 

0 0 

John T wells Ohaplaine to be Continued 
to him at 801. p. ann. but no suc¬ 
ceeding Ohaplaine to have more than 
50i. p. annum. 

80 

0 0 


Carried forward . 

£530 

0 

0 

Brought forward . 

£530 

0 

0 

Robert Curtis 

Auditor & Register 

60 

0 

0 

Ephraim Dawson 

Pay Master 

50 

0 

0 

David Ward 

Ayd Major 

26 

0 

0 

Thomas Grantham Reader . 

20 

0 

0 

Wm. Partington 

Chirurgeon 

50 

0 

0 

Robt. Curtis, Junr. 

Mate . 

20 

0 

0 

Peter Goodwin 

Providore 

50 

0 

0 

Tho. Baker 

Apothecary 

20 

0 

0 

Andrew Goodwin 

Butler . 

16 

0 

0 

Tho. Hawkins 

Cooke . 

16 

0 

0 

Mary Hoskins 

Under Cooke 

8 

0 

0 

John Hollins 

Fueller A Chamber 





Keeper. 

16 

0 

0 

Carried over. 

£872 

0 

0 

Brought forward . 

£872 

0 

0 

Henry Burieigh 

Gierke of the 




Idem 

Chappell 

For Cleaning the 

2 

10 

0 


Chappell 

1 

0 

0 

Biohd. Jameson 

Messenger 

6 

0 

0 

Edwd. Gent, Senr. 

Scullery man ... 

12 

0 

0 

Edwd. Gent, Junr 

His Assistant ... 

8 

0 

0 

James Davis 

) Helpers in y" 

5 

0 

0 

Jane Ellis 

/ Kitchen 

5 

0 

0 

Daniel Walsh 

Waterman with- 





out Dyet 

16 18 

0 

Christ. Livelock 

Hall Keeper ... 

1 

0 

0 

David Boyde 

John Rice 

) Porters without 
e | D * et 

16 18 
16 18 

0 

0 

Edwd. Branthwail 

16 18 

0 


Carried forward 

... 

... £980 

2 

0 

Brought forward 

... £980 

2 

0 

Gilbert Mines Porter without 



Dyet... 

... 16 

18 

0 

Abigail Bridges ' 


6 

10 

0 

Elinor Delapp 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Eliz. Laurence 

• •• 

6 

10 

0 

Jennet Tremble 

• •• 

6 

10 

0 

Mary Graham 

• •• 

6 

10 

0 

Eliz. MoOullogh 

Nurses 

6 

10 

0 

Jennet Brown 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Eliz. Ward 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Mary Hayes 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Mary Hughes , 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Carried over ... 

... 

£1062 

0 

0 

Brought forward 

£1062 

0 

0 

Elinor Hinard 

... 

6 

10 

0 

Susanna Williams 

Nurses 

... 6 

10 

0 

Rose Ray ner 

•M 

2 

0 

0 


Lt. Walter Jones \ 


£ s. 
10 0 

d. 

0 

Qr. Mr. Hen. Fletcher 


10 0 

0 

Lt. Henry Higdon - 

1 Decayed 

10 0 

0 

Qr. Mr. Ja. Galbraith 

f Officers 

10 0 

0 

Lt. Jno. Daniell 

. 

10 0 

0 

Qr. Mr. Lewis Jones 


10 0 

0 

Thomas Elliot 

Clock Keeper 

2 10 

0 

Carried forward 


1139 10 

0 

Brought forward . 

1139 10 

0 

Undertaker of the Slateing Worke 
of the Hospitall. 

18 0 

0 

Andrew Rock Undertaker of y* Glasing 
Worke. 

24 0 

0 


Mrs. Frances Goodwin Undertaker of 
y” washing of the Souldiers Linnen, 

Sheets, Table Linnen &c. for 400 men 

at 15s. each . 300 0 0 

Incident Charges to be accompted for 

by Mr. Peter Goodwin . 70 0 0 

Mr. Francis Baker Apothecary for 
Medicaments for 400 Men at 2s. 6d. 
each p. ann. 50 0 0 


Carried forward .£1601 10 0 

Brought forward .£1601 10 0 

Three Barbers for Shaveing the 
Souldiers once a Weeke at 31. each 

p. ann. 9 0 0 

To a Labourer for Workeing in the 

Garden. 7 0 0 

To Mr. Peter Goodwin (by Contract) 
for y* Dyet of 400 Souldiers at 3d. j 

p. diem for each man. 1977 1 8 

To him more for the Dyet of 24 In* 
ferior Officers & Servants of y« Hos¬ 
pitall at 4d. p diem eaoh . 146 0 0 

To him more for the Dyet of six De¬ 
cayed Officers at 121. p. ann. each ... 72 0 0 


Carried forward .3812 11 

Brought forward .3812 11 


Tobacco Money for 400 Souldiers at 
two pence p. Weeke each ... 

Addioonall Tobaoco Money of two 
pence p. Weeke each to 8 Sarg" 

doeing duty at y* Hospitall. 

Cloathing for 400 Sould”. (viz.) 

Coate & Waatcoate for each 
man once in two Yearea at 
11. 9s. 9d. of which one 
halfe to be Charged as y* 

yearly Expenoe .0 14 104 

1 payre of Breeches ... 0 5 0 


173 

3 


6 

9 


8 

8 

8 

4 


0 19 10| 

Carried over . 3989 7 8 

Brought over. 3989 7 8 


1 Hatt .0 3 9 

1 payre of Stockens ...0 1 4 

2 Shirts.0 7 0 

1 Cravat t...0 1 8 

1 payre of Sbooes ... 0 4 0 

2 Linnen Capps.0 1 6 


1 19 14 

Which for 400 Men makes yearly ... 782 10 0 
For 260 Tuna of Sea-Coales at 15s. 6d. 
p. tun Sc 2s. 6d. p. tun for Carnage 

thereof to the Hospitall . 234 0 0 

For 716 Barrells of Char: Coale at 2s. 
p. Barrel! . 71 12 0 


Carried forward . 5077 9 8 

Brought forward . 5077 9 8 

For 260 Dcz. and 6 1 4 of Candles at 

3s. lOd. p. doz. . 49 18 9 

For Oyle for 4 Lamps or Convex lights 

at y° Hospitall and Cotton. 4 15 0 

To 98 Old and Disabled Souldiers who 
quitted y« Hospitall for an Allow” 
of 18d. p. Weeke each in money 
without Oloathes . 382 4 0 


5514 7 5 


£ B. <3. 

Added Since. 

To Ensn. Julius Caesar Admitted as a 
Decay’d Offlc r from y° 3 d Aug* 1702 
by Order dated y* 10 ll > Septemb' 
foil, (viz.) 

For Cloathes.10 0 0 

For Dyet . 12 0 0 22 0 0 


5536 7 5 


THE “ BRITISH RECORD ” SOCIETY. 

Putney: Decembers, 1888. 

I was sorry to have been unavoidably pre¬ 
vented from attending the initial meeting of 
wbat promises to be a most useful society, and 
so from being unable to support Mr. Boyd’s 
objeotion to the very misleading title it has 
now adopted. 

As I understand the prospectus, the society 
is to be started solely to publish Calendars 
and Indexes; but the title it has taken would 
lead anyone to believe it was to publish 
Records themselves. What possible objeotion 
could there have been to a true title, such as 
“Record Index Society’’? Everyone must, 
of course, wish well to it, but I am sure many 
subscriptions will be lost by the ambiguity of 
the name. 

Two suggestions which I meant to have 
made, had I been present at the meeting, were : 
(1) that the public generally would much 
prefer completed indexes for their subscriptions 
to instalments of numerous indexes, none of 
whioh are really of any value until the whole 
are completed; and (2) that it would oost very 
little more trouble, and save searchers much 
time and annoyanoe, if the indexes are made 
lexicogr aphical instead of merely alphabetical, 
as hitherto issued by the Index Library and— 
proh pudor !—by the Record Office itself. 

Walter Rye. 


THE WORD “ CORBED ” IN MAR8TON. 

Epping: Nov. 16, 1888. 

In part ii. of Marston’s “ Antonio and Mel- 
lida,” act ii., sc. 2, occurs the following pas¬ 
sage: 

“ . . . The port holes 
Of sheathed spirit are ne’er oorb’d up, 

But still stand open, ready to discharge 
Their precious shot into the shrouds of heaven.” 

Mr. Bullen, in his admirable edition of Mar- 
ston (1887), alters “ corb’d ” to “ corbi-d ” for 
the sake of the metre, and has the following 
note: 

“Oorbed (old eds. oorb’d)is ‘good,’ as Polonius 
would say, but I have no suspicion as to its mean¬ 
ing. It would be a pity to suggest an emenda¬ 
tion.” 

Perhaps “ ’tis true ’tis pity,” but may I, with 
all humility, suggest an emendation P The 
word “ corbel ” or “ corbeil ” (Frenoh corbeille, 
Italian corbello) is an Eaglish dictionary word, 
meaning “ a basket filled with earth and used 
in sieges.” Now if the phrase “ to oorb up the 
port-holes” is not an old sea term, then, I 
think, Marston has ooined the verb from this 
word “ corbel ” or “ corbeil,” and the meaning 
of the passage would be quite dear. Marston 
is fond of nautical metaphors, and I think it 
probable that “ to corb up the port-holes ” 
was a nautical phrase of the period. 

Wentworth Huyshk. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ MEERKATZE.’’ 

Dee. 8, 1888 . 

The question having been raised by Prof. 
William Ridgway as to whether Meerkaizt 
means, “ not monkey in general, but the long¬ 
tailed or Afrioan monkey, the long tail snggeet- 
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ixg a resemblance to the oat,” perhaps the two 
following facts may be of use. 

In Goethe’s “Faust” the tom-oat of the 
Meerkatnen family is called by Mephistopheles 
der Affe. 

In a letter on “My Experiences in South 
Africa,” published a few days ago. Lady 
Frederick Cavendish speaks of “ the mere-oats 
—little burrowing creatures, something between 
a squirrel and a rabbit to look at.” In Dutch, 
from which language the writer takes the 
word, it would, of oourse, be meerkat. 

Karl Blind. 


THB FIRST RUSSIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Oxford: Deo. 9, 1889. 

May I be allowed to state that in a forth¬ 
coming little book by me— Russia, in the series 
of the “ Story of the Nations ”—some further 
details will be found oonoerning the Bussian 
students mentioned by my friend, Prof. Alex- 
andrenko ? 

W. B. Morrill 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Boxdat, Deo. 15, 4 p.m. South Flaoe Institute: 
“National Life and thought in Greece,” by Mr. 
J. 1. Bent. 

MoimAY, Deo. IS, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Lustre 
Decoration in Ceramic Art,” by Mr. H. Wallis. 

8 p.m. Society ot Arts : dan tor Lecture. 
“ Modern Developments ot Bread-making,” IV., by 
Mr. William Jago. 

8 pan. Aristotelian: Symposium, “Is there 
Evidence of Design in Nature 1 ” by Hr. 8. Alex¬ 
ander, Dr. Glides. MiseNaden, and Prof. Romanes. 

TmsDaY, Deo. if. 9 80 pm. British Museum: “The 
Religion of Babylonia, IV., Masdtism,” by Mr. 
G. Butin. 

f.48pm. Btatlstioal: “ AooumuUtions of Oapltal 
in the united Kingdom in 1875-88,” by Mr. B. 
Giffen. 

8 pan. Civil Engineers: Discussion: “The 
Triple Expansion Engines at Owens College, Man¬ 
chester.” by Prof. Osborne Reynolds. 

Wednesday, Dec. 18 , 8 p.m. Oymm- dorlon: “The 
Oeltio Open-Field System,” by Mr. F. Seebohm. - 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “London Sewage,” by 
Sir Robert Rawlinson. 

8 p.m. Qeologlotl: “The Occurrence of the 
Genus GircsiuUa, and Oolitio Structure,” by Mr B. 
We'bered. “ The Relation of the Wtstleton Beda 
or Pebbly Sands ot Suffolk to those of Norfolk and 
their Extension Inland." and ” The Period of the 
final Elevation and Denudation of the Weald and 
ol the Thames Valley,” II, by Prof. Joreph Prest- 
wioh. 

THUbsday. Deo. 19, 6 p m. London Institution: “The 
Optioal Properties of Gems and Precious Stones,” 
by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

8 pm. Llnnean: “Intensive Segregation and 
Divergent Evolution in Land Moltusoa of Oahu." 
by the Rev. John T. Gullok; “ Diotyopterls. with 
Remarks on the Systematic Position of the Diotyo- 
taoea,” by Mr. T Johnson. 

8j>.m. Physical: *• Frangulin," by Prof. Thorpe 
and Mr. H. B. Robinson. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: "Teaching History in 
Hahools and the Results obtained," by Dr. G. O. 
Williamson. 

Friday, Dec. 90, 8 p.m. Philoloaioal: “Consonant- 
Iawb in Latin," by Mr. E. B. Wharton. 


80IEN0E. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Mb. W. B. Morfill's Grammar of the 
Russian Language (Oxford : Clarendon Press) 
differs from all other Bussian Grammars known 
to U8 in the extensive use which it makes of 
comparative philology. For an absolute 
beginner, perhaps a Grammar written on a 
purely empirical method might be preferable; 
but the student who has already a slight know¬ 
ledge of Bussian will find Mr. Moriill’s book 
extremely useful for enabling him to master the 
many grammatical anomalies of the language, 
which are not easily retained in the memory 
without some knowledge of the historical facts 
in which they find their explanation. It is to 
be regretted that the book is so short; the 80 
small pages of whioh the Grammar (apart from 
the BeadingLessons) consists really do not afford 

r » enough for the adequate discussion of 
phenomena of a language so oomplez in its 


structure as Bussian. The “ aspects ” of the ( 
verb, for instance, might well oooupy many 
times the amount of space whioh Mr. MorfiU 
devotes to them, thongh the manner in whioh 
this difficult Bubjeot is treated is decidedly 
preferable to that found in ordinary Grammars. 
In dealing with the uses of the prepositions, 
Mr. Morfill gives the most typical English 
equivalent, and appends a series of examples, 
with translations, illustrating the application 
whioh require a different rendering. The 
student who commits these examples to memory 
will have acquired a considerable amount of 
insight into Bussian idiom. In the Accidenoe 
Mr. Morfill refers to the Syntax for a fuller 
explanation of the uses of the conjunctions; 
but through some oversight the promise is not 
fulfilled. The BeadingLessons seem to be well 
chosen, but some of them are rather difficult 
for self-teaching students without the aid of 
notes. One of them is an amusing scene from 
Gogol’s “ Bevizor.” The indication of the 
dramatis personae in this soene, by the way, has 
been copied a little too faithfully from the 
original book; the reader of the extract 
cannot be expected to know who “the same 
persons ” are. The volume is beautifully 
printed. 

A Chinese Manual, comprising a Condensed 
Grammar with Idiomatic Phrases and Dia¬ 
logues. By R. K. Douglas. (W. H. Allen.) This 
Manual marks a real advanoe upon previous pro¬ 
ductions of the same kind, and is well calcu¬ 
lated to impart to students sound notions of 
the langnage. As beoomes a Sinologist of the 
new school, the author has introduced several 
improvements in his mode of teaching. The 
spelling, whioh is an adaptation of Wade’s 
system to the Mandarin, and the mode of 
writing together the sounds united by sense 
and rhythm, are both oommendable. Due 
attention has been paid to the auxiliary verbs 
and particles which play the part of enclitios. 
The dialogues and numerous examples through¬ 
out the Manual have been mostly taken from 
native works written for the instruction of the 
Japanese in the Chinese language, and are 
therefore exempt from any European idiosyn¬ 
crasies. Unhappily, this advantage has not 
been gained without inconvenience to the 
student. The sixty dialogues are not arranged 
in order of subjects, so that in any apeoial 
case no reference can be made to the Manual. 
And what makes the matter still worse 
is that there is no index of oontents nor any 
table whatever. 

Grammar and Reading-Book of the Panjdbi 
Language. By the Bev. Wm. St. Clair Tiadall. 
(Triibner’s Simplified Grammar Series.) This 
little handbook is intended to be osefnl only to 
those who are previously acquainted with 
Urdu; and, therefore, the grammatical 
remarks bear simply on the differences between 
Panjabi and the latter language. High Hindi 
(or Urdu) is the literary, while Panjabi is the 
vernacular, language of the country. A speoial 
appendix to the grammatical section deals with 
the peculiarities of the Lahinda dialect. Lons' 
extracts in the native character (the Gnrmukhi) 
are given from the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Life of Guru Naoak, and the Yanam Sakbl; and 
the work concludes with a vocabulary of about 
600 words, including all those quoted in 
the extraots. There are no dialogues, as usual 
in works written for the purpose of teaohing a 
spoken language. This little book is printed 
at Hertford, with all the oare and neatness we 
are accustomed to find in the books whioh come 
from the Austin Press. 

Anglicised Colloquial Burmese; or, How to 
Speak the Language in Three Months. By 
Lieut F. A. L. Davidson. (W. H. Alien.) 
We have great doubts whether the use of this 
small Manual will ever justify its sub-title. 


The grammatical skeleton and the scanty in- 
stanoes given therein are altogether insufficient 
for the purpose. The useful sentences alone 
may to a certain extent answer their purpose. 
Let us hope that we have here the forerunner 
of a more oomplete work by the same author. 

Oceania: Linguistic and Anthropological. 
By D. Macdonald. (Sampson Low.) The 
perusal of a book like this makes one wish 
that missionaries to savage or barbarous tribes 
knew no Hebrew, Mr. Macdonald creates a 
family of speeoh whioh he calls Oceanic, and 
which consists of such diverse elements as 
Malayo-Polynesian and Papuan; and he then 
proceeds to connect it with the Semitic lan¬ 
guages. As might have been expected, there 
are mtny valuable faots scattered here and 
there in the book for whioh the comparative 
philologist is grateful; but he would be much 
more grateful if they were not mixed up with 
comparisons with Hebrew and other Semitio 
tongues, and a consequent defiance of all the 
laws of lingnistio science. When will it be 
understood that to speculate on the relation- 
ships of language without having mastered the 
principles and results of comparative philology 
is as great an impertinence as to speculate on 
the origin of the nebulae without having first 
aoquirea a knowledge of astronomy, and is 
likely to end as disastrously P Mr. Macdonald 
has much to tell us about the Oceanic lan¬ 
guages which we should be glad to know; 
.when, instead of doing this, he ventures 
upon the domain of the glottologiat, he adds 
but one book more to the many that have 
already passed into the limbo of forgotten 
paradoxes. 


SOME BOTANIOAL BOOKS. 

Diseases of Plants. By H. Marshall Ward. 
(S.P.C K.) The title of this book is a little 
misleading; the diseases of whioh it treats 
being limited to a single class—those caused 
by parasitic fungi, and to a small number even 
of those. So far as it goes, it contains an ex¬ 
cellent and accurate aooouut, if somewhat 
popular, of the potato disease, the Burnt and 
rnst of oereal crops, the ergot of rye. the hop- 
disease, bladder-plum, and some others. The 
book can be oordially recommended to any one 
desirous of acquainting himself with the history 
and the nature of these diseases. We regret 
that we oannot praise the illustrations, many of 
whioh are diagrams rather than representations 
of what is aotually seen under the microscope. 

Handbook of the Bromeliaceae. By J. G. Baker. 
(Bell.) Although this work—one of a series of 
several similar ones by the same author—is 
mainly intended for the gardener and the 
systematic botanist, there are several features 
of great interest in this natural order of plants 
to whioh it may be permitted to call attention. 
It comprises between 800 and 900 known 
species, entirely oonfined to tropical and sub¬ 
tropical Amerioa, and includes plants of such 
widely different appearance and habit as the 
pine-apple and the TiUandsia usneoides, or 
“old man’s beard,” so familiar to travellers in 
Central Amerioa. The large field that still 
remains unworked in the description of new 
plants is illustrated by the fact that the number 
of speoies here described is more than double 
the late Mr. George Bentham’s estimate when 
he compiled the Genera Plantarum, in 1883, a 
very large proportion of the new speoies having 
been described by Mr. Baker himself. Although 
every extensive collection of stove-plants con¬ 
tains specimens of “ BromeUads,” there are 
doubtless still a large number of speoies which 
might be profitably introduced into cultivation. 

Handbook of Practical Botany. By Strasburger 
and Hillhonse. SeoondEdition. (Sonnensohein.) 
[ Having already (Academy, April 2, 1887) 
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notioed the first English edition of this work’ 
we have only to call attention to the publica¬ 
tion of the second. A small portion of the 
book has been re-written, and several impor¬ 
tant alterations and additions made, in accord¬ 
ance with the advance of scienoe even in the 
course of two years. As many as thirty-three 
new illustrations are also added; but the hand 
of the editor has been obviously and painfully 
held back by the vioious habit of stereotyping, 
againstwhiohauthors and publishersof scientific 
works ought resolutely to set themselves. This 
second edition would have been much more 
valuable had it been set up afresh from begin¬ 
ning to end, which we hope may be the case 
with the third. 

The most recently published parts (23 and 
24) of the “ Handbook of Botany,” in¬ 
cluded in that vast undertaking, the Encyklo- 
piidie der Wiaaenachaften (Breslau: Trewendt), 
contain the first portion of an elaborate Treatise 
on Fungi by Prof. W. Zopf. The name of the 
author is itself a sufficient guarantee of the 
thorough and masterly treatment of the subject. 
It promises, in fact, to be an exhaustive account 
of the present state of our knowledge of this 
most interesting, but most difficult and perplex¬ 
ing, class of vegetable organisms. 


THE NEXT ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

As hinted in the Academy at the time, con¬ 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed by many 
of the members of the International Congress 
of Orientalists at the general character ana the 
results of the last meeting at Stockholm and 
Christiania. In particular, the composition of 
the committee entrusted with the task of 
making arrangements for the next meeting has 
failed to meet with approval. Concerning this, 
it is enough to state that England, France, 
Bussia, and Italy—as well as smaller countries 
which have interests in the East—are all alike 
unrepresented. Moreover, it is feared—from 
the known disposition of the most active 
member of this committee—that some place 
plutot orientate qu’orientalists may be chosen 
for the next meeting. 

In view of these circumstances, some of the 
oldest frequenters of the Congress have felt it 
their duty to issue an appeal to their colleagues, 
in which they recall the scientific objects whioh 
these international gatherings were founded to 
promote, and ask for a general expression of 
opinion in favour of holding the next Congress 
in Paris or London, where serious work could 
be done undisturbed by the distraction of 
perpetual festivities. The original promoters 
of this appeal were Dr. G. W. Leitner, director 
of the Oriental Institute and Museum at 
Woking; Prof. A. H. Sayoe; and MM. 
Maspero and Oppert, of the Frenoh Institut. 
They have already received the support of about 
ninety names, including the following: 

In England—Prof. B. K. Douglas, Augustus 
W. Franks, Dr. B. Hoeming, T. G. Pinches, and 
E. B. Bapson, of the British Museum; Dr. B. 
Boat, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Sir George Bird- 
wood, of the India Offioe; Sir Lepel Griffin, 
T. H. Thornton, Dr. H. W. Bellew, Dr. Th. 
Duka, J. 8. Hewitt, Herbert Baynes, H. W. 
Freeland, H. Priestley, and W. Irvine, among 
Anglo-Indians; Prof. Legge and Dr. Neubauer, 
from Oxford; Dr. Giusburg, C. J. Ball, 
Charles H. H. Wright, H. G. Tomkins, Edmund 
Maclure, and E. W. Bullinger, for theology; 
Dr. C. Wells, J. H. Blumhardt, H. A. Sal¬ 
mon^, and T, Witton Davies, as representing 
the teachers of oriental languages; and also 
H. H. Howorth, Hyde Clarke, Major C. M. 
Watson, Francis W. Percival, Dr. J. S. Phi'nfi, 
George Boy Badenooh, &c., &c. 

In France— E. Madier de Montjau and J. Le 
Vallois, representing the original founders of the 
Congress; Hartwig Derenbourg, Julien Vinson, 


Henri Cordier, and O. Houdas, professors at the 
Ecole des Dengues Orientales Vivantes; Prof. 
James Darmesteter, of the College de Franoe; E. 
Amelineau, of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; 
Emile Guimet, of the Musee Guimet; the 
Marquis de Croisier, on behalf of the Sodete 
Aoademique Indo-Chinoise ; Paul Ory, French 
Besident in Annarn; and also G. M. Ollivier 
Beauregard, Ed. Drouin, G. Deveria, Henry 
Ooutagne, Count C. de Moutblano, Xavier 
Gaultier de Claubry, Count Dilhan, Paul 
Boell, Baron Textor de Bavisy, Julien 
Duohateau, Felix Bobiou, Eugene Gibert, 
Baron J. de Baye, and L6on Peer. 

In Germany — Prof. F. Kielhom, of 
Gottingen; Prof. Fr. Eaulen, of Bonn; and 
E. Glaser, of Munich. _ 

In Holland aud Belgium—Prof. G. Schlegel, 
of Leyden; Prof. C. de Harlez, of Louvain; 
Prof Ch. Michel, of Ghent; Father J. van den 
Gheyn; M. G. L. van Loghem; and F. J. 
Meyer. 

In Bussia—Profs. D. Chwolsonand A. Tsaga- 
relli, of St. Petersburgh; and J. Earlowitz, of 
Warsaw. 

In Scandinavia—Prof. V. Fausbdll, Capt. 
A. d’Irgens-Bergh, J. J. Jensen, and Capt. F. 
Adsersen, of Copenhagen; and C. W. Skarstedt, 
of Lund. 

In Switzerland—Prof. E. Montet and Ant. J. 
Baumgartner, of Geneva. 

In Portugal—Prof. G. de Vasconcellos Abreu, 
of Lisbon. 

In Boumania—Prof. B. P. Hasdeu. 

We may add that the Royal Asiatic Society 
has fixed Monday next, December 16, at 4 p.m., 
for receiving the report of its delegates to the 
last Congress; and that the question of the 
plaoe and date of the next Congress will then 
be brought under consideration. In view of 
this, Mr. B. N. Oust—who has been present at 
seven out of the eight Congresses already held 
—has issued a circular containing sentiments 
very similar to those in the appeal above 
mentioned. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.” 

Oxlord: Dsoember S, 1839. 

There can be but one opinion among students 
as to the high interest and importance of Prof. 
Bobertson Smith’s new volume. His extensive 
learning, vivified by a philosophic spirit, and 
directed by the comparative method, has enabled 
him not only to collect facts new and old, but 
to plaoe them in a new light. It must therefore 
be peculiarly difficult to review his book ; in 
fact, it may be doubted whether anyone can 
do it properly but the author himself, who best 
knows the weak points in his argument, and 
must be well aware that all is not so plain as it 
may seem to the reader. 

He has been hurt by some passages in the 
Academy’s review, and perhaps not without 
good reason; but may one, who is a friend 
alike of the author and of his reviewer, suggest 
that the author himself has now and then 
given some cause for mis judgment P The 
reviewer may well think that Prof. Bobertson 
8mith has not shown as much interest in 
Assyriology as the subjeot demanded; and the 
refusal of the latter to attend to the state¬ 
ments of this or that Assyriologist, until he 
and his colleagues are substantially agreed, 
comes perhaps with a bad graoe from an Old 
Testament critic. 

I ask leave now to speak a word of peaoe 
upon one of the points whioh, as Prof. Bobert¬ 
son Smith thinks, Mb reviewer has handled in¬ 
adequately—viz., the explanation given in 
The Religion of the Semites of the Old Testament 
Ashera. It is true that the reviewer’s treatment 
of this explanation (viz., that the Ashera was the 
sacred tree or pole which was "planted” be¬ 


side the altar of any god or goddess) is inade¬ 
quate. But did not Prof. Bobertson Smith 
offer some provocation to one who held the 
opposite view (that there was a Canaanituh 
goddess called Ashera, and that objeots bear¬ 
ing the same name were her symbols) by the 
dogmatic declaration that it “ is not tenable ” 
(p. 172) P Why is it not tenable P Partly be¬ 
cause some of the Old Testament passages whioh 
have to many writers seemed to confirm the 
“ untenable ” view belong, according to Well- 
hausen, to a late exilic writer, to whom the 
pre-exilio popular religion was imperfectly 
known, while others are reconcilable with Prof. 
Smith’s theory; and partly because of Phoeni¬ 
cian epigrapMo evidence, which we are now 
beginning to understand. The most important 
part of Prof. Bobertson Smith’s argument is 
that wMoh refers to the latter evidenoe ; but, 
as it seems to me, we wanted an excursus on 
this subject. M. Benan is generally thought to 
be a master of Phoenician epigraphy, but he oer- 
tainly does not (or, at least, very lately did not) 
take the same view as the Cambridge professor 
(see Hittoire d'Israel, i. 229, 230). Baethgen, 
too, in his Beitriige zur semit. Religionsgeschichte, 
makes no reference to any Phoenician 
evidenoe as proving the view wMch he (like 
Stade and Wellhausen) holds, that the Ashera 
was a wooden pole set up beside the altar of 
Baal or YahvA The " untenable ” view must 
be plausible, or it would not have received the 
support of so many Old Testament critics, as 
well as Assyriologists. Baethgen rejects the 
idea of a god Asher; but it is, at any rate, 
difficult to interpret “Gad " as a heathen divine 
name (wMch, I should think, Prof. Smith does), 
and not so to interpret Asher. How remem¬ 
ber (1) that—as M. Benan states—a symbol 
wMcn is probably that of Astarte (Ash4rah) is 
“ found at every step in the territory of the 
ancient tribe of Asher ”; and (2) that the 
Assyriologists have made it (if I may say so 
without having read G. Hoffmann) reasonably 
certain that, not merely before the exile, but 
before the r Exodus, there was a OanaanitUh 
goddess Asratu; and what reason is there for 
the peremptory statement on p. 172 of the 
Lectures? Those who aooept Wellhausen’s 
criticism of the historical books are surely not 
bound to go with him in his view of Ashera. 
Even an exilic editor may have heard that 
Asherah was the name of a goddess. That 
earlier writers used Asherim or Asb troth for the 
symbols of the goddess would, of course, be no 
stranger than the similar use of Baalim and 
Ashtaroth. 

It is not everyone who is so intimately 
acquainted with the latest German essays and 
dissertations as Prof. Bobertson Smith. Had 
Prof. G. Hoffmann’s essay appeared in a 
Zeitschrift, Prof. Sayoe would no doubt have 
read it. I, at least, am quite ready to be con¬ 
verted by it, if neoessary. But the explanation 
of Asherah, quoted from it by Prof. Smith (the 
“mark” of the presenoe of the god), seems diffi¬ 
cult. I can no more believe this at present than 
I can, with Profs. Sayoe and Friedrich Delitzsoh, 
that Ash4ra is connected with Ass. esritu, “ a 
holy plaoe, temple.” The latter word may, 
indeed—as Schrader thinks—be connected with 
Ass. asru, "a plaoe,” and so with “inN, Ass. 
ithr m , "a mark,” "a footprint.” A temple 
was, in fact, the reoord of a theophany, a 
visible sign that the place was frequented by a 
god (comp. Lectures, p. 190). But I do not see 
that a sacred tree could naturally be called a 
"^mark” of divine presenoe. And as to 
Asratu, why should anyone cast about for a 
better explanation of it than that of Prof. 
Schrader, wMch has recently been adopted by 
Prof. Franz Delitzsch in the fourth edition of 
his Isaiah ? Surely this whole question is still 
very uncertain. How, for instance, do we 
know that there are not two asherahs, one 
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meaning the sacred pole, and the other being 
the title of a goddess ? Mr. G. W. Collins’s 
very full discussion of “ Ashtoreth and the 
Ash6ra ” (Proceeding* of the Society of Biblioal 
Archaeology, June 4,1889) is not mentioned 
by Prof. Smith. Doubtless, it appeared too 
late for this. But the excursus on pp. 437, 
438 enables us to see how he would meet the 
unhappy theory proposed. 

T. K. Cheynb. 


THE GREEK MSS. IN' THE WARSAW TOWN 
LIBRARY. 

Venloe: Not. *8,1889. 

Prof. Zacher, of Breslau, kindly sent me 
a short while ago a Catalogue, made by him¬ 
self and seven colleagues, of the Greek MSS. 
in the town library at Warsaw. So useful a 
work cannot but meet the warmest welcome 
from all classical philologists. The under¬ 
taking was suggested, and to some extent 
carried on, by this lamented Stndemund. When 
be became incapacitated by illness, the direc¬ 
tion fell to Prof. Zacher. 

The collection consists of forty-two MSS., 
the greater part of whioh are derived from the 
bequest of Thomas Betdiger, a noble of Warsaw, 
who, we are told, travelled in Italy between 
1567 and 1569. His books came to the city in 
1646. With these are joined five more Greek 
MSS. whioh formerly belonged to the church 
of St. Mary Magdalen. In an appendix are 
added three MSS., the property of Friedrichs- 
gymnasium—exactly fifty in all. The univer¬ 
sity of Warsaw further possesses a library of 
its own, of which, it is satisfactory to hear, a 
Catalogue is in course of preparation. 

The value of the city library oannot be said 
to be very great, either from a literary or a 
palaeographioal point of view; with one excep¬ 
tion, there is no MS. earlier than the fourteenth 
oentury. Nevertheless the collection is not 
without its importance; and in any new 
work on the Iliad, the Warsaw oopies are not 
likely to be forgotten. The work of description 
has been done with more than laudable dili¬ 
gence and, apparently, accuracy; and every 
gratitude is due to the laborious oommittee of 
compilers. It may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether the length of the descriptions is not 
exoessive. The tendency of modern catalogue 
making, is, and rightly, towards the form of 
M. Omont’s exemplary “Inventaires Som- 
maires,” or the type proposed and exemplified 
by Mr. Maunde Thompson in the Classical 
Review. Prof. Zacher has, if it may be said 
without offenoe, made something of a return 
in the direction of Lambecius. The complaint 
of irrelevant detail has been raised (by M. 
Desrousseanx) against the splendid Vatican 
Catalogue at present in process of publication; 
but the Signori Stevenson are terse compared 
to the Warsaw philologists. But this is a 
consideration that does not diminish the useful¬ 
ness, if it somewhat affects the handiness, of 
so excellent a work as this Catalogue, whioh, it 
should be noticed, is published at the expense 
of the municipality of Warsaw. 

T. W. Allen. 


8CIENCE NOTES. 

Dr. J. Felix and Dr. H. Leak, both of the 
University of Leipzig, have just issued the first 
part of an important work, entitled Beitriige 
zur Qeologie tmd Paliirmtologie der Republik 
Mexico. Under this title it is proposed to pub¬ 
lish an exhaustive description of Mexico, based 
on the results of the authors’ scientific expedi¬ 
tion in the years 1887 and 1888. The part just 

S nblished deals with the volcanoes of Central 
iexico, and with the geological structure of 
the valley of Anahuac, 


The Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, 2nd Series, vol. iv., part i. Con¬ 
taining papers read at the January, February, 
and March Meetings, 1889, pp. 192, with 
eleven plates. (London : Triibner.) We have 
to announoe the appearance of a new part of 
the work done by this indefatigable society, 
which shows no falling-off in the aotivity of its 
members. We find here the completion of Mr. 
J. D. Ogilby’s monograph on the Australian fishes 
of the group of Palae-ichthyes and its allies, with 
descriptions of forty-five species of dog-fishes 
and sharks. In oonchology there are notes on 
the Linnean Meurex coroeus and Cypraea 
venusta; and in ornithology a note on the 
breeding of the Gouldian finches, Poephila 
mirabilis. In entomology Mr. Olliff contributes 
the describtion of a fine large new moth of the 
genus Phyllodes; Mr. Miskin a notice upon 
Danais ohrysippus and its allies; Mr. Skuse 
a memoir on the two remarkable little Dip¬ 
terous flies (Lestophonus), parasitic on the 
terrible fluted scale insect (loerya), and on 
Monophlebus Crawfordi; ana another upon a 
new genus of Muscidae, containing two species 
whioh are parasitic upon Australian frogs, with 
figures of the transformations, Mr. Blackburn 
gives an extended monograph of the beetles of 
the Australian genus Heteronyx, and Mr. 
Ianson describes two new Australian 
Oetonidae. In botany there is a long memoir ou 
the vegetation of Malaysia by the Bev. J. B. T. 
Woods, with nine plates; and notes on the 
geographical distribution of some New South 
Wales plants by Mr. Maiden. The part con¬ 
cludes with a practical paper on the proposals 
of a South Australian oommittee for the better 
protection of the native fauna and flora, by Mr. 
Trebeok. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At a meeting of persons interested in the 
proposed new Oriental Translation Fund, held 
at the Royal Asiatic Society’s rooms on De¬ 
cember 4, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously carried: 

“ That a committee, consisting of H. H. Howorth, 
Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, and F. F. Arbuthnot 
(with power to add to their number), be appointed 
to endeavour to obtain, in the first instance, more 
subscribers to the proposed society, to consider the 
name and title to be given to the same, and to pre- 

S are a list of texts and translations which night 
e undertaken, should the society be eventually 
started.” 

Those who may be willing to subscribe £1 a 
year to the proposed society are requested to 
send their names to F. F. Arbuthnot, 18 Park 
Lane, Piccadilly. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society. — (Thursday, 
November SI.) 

Da. S Andys in the chair.—Prof. H. Sidgwlck read 
some notes on ‘‘Aristotle’s Classification of 
Polities.” Origin. —The close resemblances 
between this classification and that given in the 
Politicos justify the inferences (1) that Aristotle’s 
scheme is substantially derived from Plato; (2) 
that the Politicos is separated by au important 
interval of time from the earlier Republic, in which 
the classification is very different. Development — 
We have Aristotle’s classification in its first stage 
in Nic. Rth., vili. ch. x, where the affinity to 
Plato’s scheme is most marked, the “ order of 
merit ” of the polities being the same in both: 
kingdom, aristocracy, constitutional government, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny. The classification 
reappears in Politics, in. oh. vii, but the order of 
merit is not expressly stated ; and with good 
reason, for it soon appears that Aristotle does not 
hold the government of one or of few to be 
essentially superior to that of the many. On the 
contrary, it is decided (ch. xt.l that the many may 
be collectively wiser than the few, and so col¬ 


lectively better qualified for the highest delibera¬ 
tive or judicial work, though not individually for 
executive magistracies. Accordingly, when the dis¬ 
tribution of rule and subjection in Aristotle's ideal 
state comes to be discussed (iv. ch. xiv.), it is 
decided that all the citizens are to share in 
government when they have come to a sufficiently 
advanced age. The meaning of “ aristocracy ’’ is 
therefore altered in the course of the discussion. 
Having been originally defined as a “ government 
of a few in the interest of all,” it ultimately oomes 
to mean a constitution in whioh supreme rule is 
in the hands of a carefully trained vXijflot. In 
short, Aristotle’s ideal state—though called by him 
an hpurroKparta — corresponds rather to bis first 
conception of voXiTcta (used as species) than to 
his first conception of bpimoKparla. Hence, when 
the classification is referred to again in vi. 2, we 
find that Aristotle does not say or imply anything 
as to the fewness of the rulers in an aristocracy. 
We find, also, that the conception of voXiTe/a 
(“ constitutional government") has been modified 
to suit the modification in the conception of 
aristocracy. It is now conceived as a kind of 
fusion of oligarchy and democracy. Double Use of 
ToXiT<fa.— It is a probable conjecture that the 
distinction drawn by Aristotle between the wider 
(generic) and the narrower use of this term was 
only found in a vague form in ordinary discourse. 
And the conjecture is confirmed by an inter¬ 
mediate use into which Aristotle himself some¬ 
times slides. Thus, in ill. ch. xv. 11, woKntla 
seems to exclude monarchy, but not moderate 
oligarchy; andinvi. (iv.)ch. iv., 30, the extreme 
type of democracy—but only the extreme type— 
is said to be “ not a voXircia,” as being lawless, 
which implies that extreme oligarchy—and, of 
course, tyranny—might be similarly excluded 
from the term, while milder oligarchies and 
democracies were included. Prof. Sidgwlck 
farther drew attention to the difficulty of inter¬ 
preting Aristotle’s distinction between the mildest 
and the next mildest species of oligarchy, in 
respect of the constitution of the deliberative body 
as given in vi. ch. xiv., 8; and suggested, that 
a/pfTol in the first clause of this passage must be 
corrupt. 

Clifton Shaksfebb Society.— (Saturday, 
November S3.) 

Miss Flobencs Hhhapath in the chair.—In con¬ 
nexion with the play of “ The Alchemist,” which 
was more immediately before the society. Prof. 0. 
H. Herford sent a paper on Ben Jonson’s masque 
of ‘‘Mercury vindicated from the Alchemists at 
Court,” whioh is a production of Jonson’s golden 
period as a writer of masques, which corresponds, 
on the whole, with his golden period as a writer 
of drama proper; beginning, however, and also 
ending, somewhat later—say from the masque of 
‘‘Blackness” (1606) to the most splendid and 
finished, though not quite the most dramatic, of all, 
‘‘The Golden Age restored” (1616). Its exact 
date is not known; but assuming the order of the 
first folio to be, as in all dated instances it is, 
chronological, it falls between 1610 and 1615, and 
somewhat nearer the earlier than the liter date. 
It was therefore written after, but probably not 
long after, the great comedy of “ The Alchemist,” 
as we might expect from their parallelism of sub¬ 
ject. We have here then a capital opportunity of 
studying JonBon’s method of treating a subject 
for the purposes of masque and of drama re¬ 
spectively, the proximity of date not permitting 
the critical doubt to arrive whether differences 
apparently due to differences of plan are not the 
result of different phases of Jonson’s develop¬ 
ment. It is fortunate, also, that this correspon¬ 
dence occurs at a time when Jonson wrote both 
masque and drama not only with the utmost 
power, but also with the clearest sense of, and the 
firmest insistence upon, their essential difference. 
Other correspondences —such as that between “The 
Staple of News” (1625), and the “News from the 
New World ’’ (1620)—belong to a time when the 
masque in Jonson’s hands had degenerated into a 
combination of bastard comedy with chill and unreal 
allegory—a change towards greater realism, which 
was, doubtless, prompted as much by court taste 
as by the decay of Jonson’s imaginative powers, 
but which foreshadowed, if it did not involve, the 
disappearance of tire masque as as independent 
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genus. This spiritual and vigorous little masque, 
which should be studied in detail, belongs 
evidently to the most dramatic variety—that 
known as Triumphs—in which the outward splen¬ 
dour, which was essential to the denouement, was 
associated with the victory or “vindication” of 
the hero, whom the Antimasque had, on the other 
hand, persecuted and perplex'd. But the 
character of the “ Vindication” is very unlike 
that by which, in “The Alchemist,” nature and 
natural foroes may be said, in like manner, to 
triumph, while art is humiliated. We are out of the 
region of the ordinary forces of the world; and the 
alchemists succumb not to any fear of the con¬ 
stable or of the counter, but before the glorious 
vision of the real makes of men, the radiance of 
which floods the gloomy recesses of their cavernous 
workshop, and startles them away like the 
creatures of darkness before the light. The hero, 
too, belongs wholly to this ideal region. In “ The 
Alchemist” already we have a hint of the personifi¬ 
cation of Mercury. He is called a “ fugitive ”; 
and, apart from the fact that Mercury was, in the 
alchemist creed, one of the elements of all metals, 
the personification of this volatUeandlivel) metal was 
particularly obvious. It was at least a felicitous 
stroke, which moreover enabled Jonson to put into 
his mouth all the satire upon alchemy of which in 
the comedy ho makes Surly the medium. In the 
two oases respectively Jonson has, with fine judg¬ 
ment, chosen the object of alchemic pursuit. In 
the comedy this is pre-eminently the conversion of 
metals into gold—a powerful dramatic motive 
wherever a society exists in which it may be 
supposed credible. The attempt to make men 
would have been too far beyond credibility for 
such a purpose. But in the fantastic atmosphere 
of the masque it is entirely in place, and far more 
capable than the other of giving the here appro¬ 
priate sensation of the marvellous; while on the 
other hand it leads naturally up to the splendid 
climax—the appearance of Prometheus and Nature, 
the true creators of man. The execution of this 
last portion is not, poetically, on a level with the 
conception, or with the execution of the final* of 
other masques, such as the “ Golden Age ” ; and 
Jonson accordingly hardly belongs to the saries of 
poets who have struck abiding poetry from the 
imperishable legend of Prometheus—a series in 
which, not to speak of Aeschylus and Shelley, for 
whom Prometheus is a hero of tragedy, two poets 
alone have achieved great things from a standpoint 
and in a manner of art resembling Jonson’s own: 
Calderon in his “La E status de Prometeo ” and 
Goethe in his splendid, incomplete, and far too- 
little known “ Pandora.”— Mr. L. M. Griffiths 
read a paper entitled * 1 Some Literary Points in 
Ben Jonson’s Life.” The first recorded literary 
notice of Jonson is on December 3, 1597, when 
Henslowe lent him 20s. on a play, the outline of 
the plot of which he had supplied, and which he 
was to write either for the Lord Admiral’s 
company or for the Earl of Pembroke's men, or 
for both the companies together. In 1598, 
besides the joint work with Porter and 
Ohettle, he wrote " Every Man in his Humour.” 
In the same year he found his literary 
attainments serve him well; for by “benefit 
of clergy ” he escaped hanging for having killed 
Gabriel Spencer, one of Heaslowe’s actors, and 
after being branded on the hind was sent for a 
short term to prison. This brought upon him the 
jeers and ridicule of his quick-witted contem- 

E ies, whose familiarity with the insides of 
oethan prisons arose mostly from the more 
aristocratic offence of not paying their debts, and 
who, of course, would despise Jonson for being 
concerned in such a vulgar proceeding as a 
murderous quarrel. Jonson says : 

“Three years 

They did provoke me with their petulant styles 
On every stage.” 

And in 1601, Ben, stung by these assaults, 
brought out his “ Poetaster,” in which Marston 
is satirised as Orispinus and Dekker as Demetrius. 
In it Jonson not only offended the playwrights 
attacked, but many classes of people, to whom he 
afterwards offered some reparation in an “Apolo- 
getical Dialogue.” But of the main purpose of 
the play he withdrew nothing. Dekker undertook 
to retaliate, and in the same year brought out for 
the Chamberlain’s servants at the Globe his 


“Satiro-mastix.” This literary quarrel is of 
special interest, as it took plaoe when Shakepere 
was at the height of power ; and it involves the 
question as to what extent, if any, he entered into 
the fashion of referring to contemporary writers 
in plays. But, clearly, Jonson entered designedly 
upon the task of reforming certain abuses—a 
mission in which Shakspere took little or no part. 
A writer with the power which Jonson displayed 
in ‘ ‘ The Alchemist,” is needed to appeal to the 
public in a similar way to sweep away all 
the modern charlatans who are the nineteenth- 
century counterparts of Subtle and Face. The 
quarrel between Jonson and Marston was soon 
over; for in 1604 Marston dedicated “ 11116 Mal¬ 
content ” to Ben, and in the following year, when 
Chapman and Marston were in prison for writing 
“ Eastward Ho 1 ” Jonson voluntarily joined 
them because he had aided in its production. 

Society foe Psychical Bbshabck.— ( Friday , 
November £9.) 

Mas. Hsnby Sidowick gave some account of 
experiments in thought-transference with hypno¬ 
tised penons, made by herself and Mr. G. A. 
Smith, of which a fuller description will appear in 
the next part of the Froeeedin/s of the sooiety. 
The experiments were conducted with four different 
subjects as percipients; and they chiefly had to 
do with the transference of numbers of two digits 
which Mr. Smith gazed at while the subject 
guessed. The number of trials made with agent 
and percipient in the same room was 644, of 
which 117 were complete successes, and in 14 the 
right digits were guessed in reversed order, the 
most probable number of successes by chance alone 
would be about 8 These numbers include bad 
and good days alike, but on some days there 
was no success at alL On one day, in twelve trials, 
there were nine successes. On this day no one who 
knew the number spoke. Daring the greater part 
of the time the percipient had a newspaper over 
his head and faoe, and the agent sat several feet 
away from him. No contact was allowed. It 
seemed dear that there had been no transference 
of ideas through the senses. 


FINE ART. 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The third ordinary general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund sinoe its incorpora¬ 
tion as a society (its seventh since the founda¬ 
tion of the Fund in 1883) was held on Friday, 
November 29, in the large room of the Zoo¬ 
logical Society, 3 Hanover Square, the presi¬ 
dent, Sir John Fowler, in the chair. There 
were present Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, vice- 
president of the Fund; H. A. Grueber, hon. 
treasurer; Hellier Gosselin, secretary; T. H. 
Baylis, Q.O., Prof. Hay ter Lewis, the Rev. W. 
MacGregor, Mrs. Tirard, Miss H. M. Adair, 
Miss A. E. F. Barlow, Miss Herbert, Mr. J. 
Hilton, Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. A. 8. Murray, &o. 

The proceedings were opened by the chair¬ 
man, who called upon the secretary to read the 
list of members of committee who were retir¬ 
ing in rotation, and the list of members recom¬ 
mended for re-election. Mr. F. LI. Griffith was 
recommended for eleotion as a new member of 
oommittee. The following resolution, proposed 
by Sir John Fowler, and seconded by Prof. 
Hayter Lewis, was then carried: “That 
J. Hilton, Esq., and the Rev. R. Milburn 
Blakiston be re-appointed as hon. auditors.” 

Mr. Grueber, hon. treasurer, then read his 
financial report for the year 1888-9, and pre¬ 
sented the balance-sheet, stating that it showed 
a much more prosperous state of things than 
he had anticipated last April. The total ex¬ 
penditure for the year 1888-9 had been £3009 
6s. 3d., which was made up of the following 
items : (1) For the completion of M. Naville’s 
excavations on the site of Bubastis and the 
City of Onias, and for the remaining part of 
the expenses connected with the transport to 
Alexandria and thence to England, America, 
and Geneva, of the objects found, £1466 5s. 5d.; 


(2) to Mr. F. LI. Griffith, being the balance of the 
English Students’ Fund, £73 6s. 3d.; and to 
Dr. Farley Goddard, the Amerioan student, 
£140; (3) for publications—viz., printing, 
illustrating, binding, and packing TanU II., 
Naukratis II., Goshen, Pithom, Nebesheh, and 
Defenneh, and the Sign Papyrus, £1001 4s. 4d.; 
and (4) for rent of office and secretarial 
expenses, printing, stationery, postage, &c, 
£328 10s. 3d. The total receipts for the 
corresponding period were £2997 lls. 8d., the 
chief items being: (1) subscriptions £2495 
17s. 3d., which might be subdivided into 
European subscriptions, £995 17s. 5d., and 
American subscriptions, £1500 (including £100 
for the American Student Fund); (2) special 
Transport Fund £311 12s. (which sum includes 
£98 6s., raised by Miss Edwards, in addition 
to the sum subscribed in 1887-8 ; and £213 6s. 
refunded by the British Museum and the Boston 
Museum for the transport of objects presented 
to these institutions by the Fund); (3) sale of 
publications and reports, £150 14s. 6cL, of wbioh 
sum £123 10s. 6d. was reoeived through Miss 
Edwards; (4) interest on the deposit account, 
£39 7s. 9d. As compared with the financial 
report of last year (1887-8) the results were as 
follows: In 1887-8 the gross expenditure was 
£2341 19s. lid., as against £3009 6s. 3d. for 
1888-9, and the gross receipts were £2563 
4s. lid., as against £2997 lls. 8d.; the 
home receipts through subscriptions for 1888-9 
being £86 8s. 9d., and the American subscrip¬ 
tions £300, in excess of those in 1887-8. 
The receipts for publications showed an in¬ 
crease of £87 lls., due to the fact that Miss 
Edwards had taken over all matters connected 
with the sale and printing of the Fund publi¬ 
cations. A comparison of the cash balanoe for 
1887-8 and 1888-9 showed for the former 
year a sum of £2532 Is. 2d., and for the latter 
year £2520 6s. 7d. Mr. Grueber further stated 
that, since the accounts were dosed at the end 
of the financial year, the oommittee had in¬ 
curred one serious expenditure—that of splitting 
and transporting some of the remaining blocks 
from Bubastis. The number of blocks being 
brought over was sixteen, and the probable oost 
about £400, t.s., not exceeding £25 per block. 
Mr. Grueber oonduded his report by saying 
that he was glad to be able to present suoh a 
favourable account of the finances to the meet¬ 
ing, which was all the more favourable sinoe 
no heavy liabilities were at present incurred, 
excepting the one he had just mentioned. Mr. 
Grueber then read a letter he had just reoeived 
from the Rev. W. 0. Winslow (vioe-preeident 
and bon. treasurer for America), describing the 
cordial reception of Miss Amelia B. Edwards in 
America, and the intense interest created by 
her leotures. 

Mr. A. S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, 
moved the adoption of the report, and remarked 
that if any of the subscribers grudged the 
heavy expenses of bringing over the monu¬ 
ments from Bubastis, they might satisfy them¬ 
selves of their very great value by a visit to the 
British Museum. In seconding the report, 
Mr. W. Fowler, of the memorable Fowler 
Fund, remarked on the very great proportion 
of the receipts that come from Amerioan sub¬ 
scribers. He also spoke of the pleasure the 
meeting must feel at the account of the hon. 
secretary’s progress through America, and 
feelingly alluded to the blank caused by her 
absence. Sir John Fowler, in patting the reso¬ 
lution, took occasion to endorse in the strongest 
terms Mr. W. Fowler’s remarks as to the in¬ 
terest felt by the meeting in Miss Edwards’s 
American lectures; and at the same time he 
remarked that her absence was greatly regretted 
on this important occasion, which thus formed 
a marked contrast to the last meeting. 

A paper which had been prepared by Miss 
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Emily Patersow, private secretary to Miss 
Edwards, •was then read by Mr. Grueber. explained the circumstances in which the com- cessful issue, and, moreover, I must not forget 

“ In the absence of the hon. secretary I have mittee had determined on the site of Ahnas in that a small grant was liberally made by the 
drawn up a short statement of the work done conference with M. Naville, who was present committee to cover some travelling and other 
since the meeting in April last. Tou will for the purpose at one of their meetings, expenses incurred in my last expedition to 
remember that Miss Edwards forestalled the Finding that M. Grebaut, the director of Hi At. This report is now made, not without a 


At the close of the paper Mr. Grueber I could not have brought the work to a suo- 
xplained the circumstances in which the com- cessful issue, and, moreover, I must not forget 


remember that Miss Edwards forestalled the 


expenses incurred in my last expedition to 
8iAt. This report is now made, not without a 


report which should have been given at this museums and excavavations in Egypt, desired hope that, since a precedent has been created, 


meeting, namely, the description 


to excavate at Memphis, M. Naville had ascer- the society may feel justified in undertaking 


Naville’s work at Bubastis during the season tained that Ahnas might be worked by the work of a similar description on future ocoa- 


of 1888-9. There are now but a few supple¬ 
mentary details to add to that report. No 


It may be explained that Ahnas sions, perhaps in the form of a short oam- 


is tbe site of the gtteat city Heracleopolis, whioh 


paign of exploration in Upper Egypt. The 
title of our society—* The Egypt Exploration 
Fund ’ — however, suggests a scheme whioh 
would indeed throw suoh a trifle altogether into 
the Bhade—I mean an archaeological survey 


farther discoveries have been made, the ex- is situate at the entrance of the Fayfim. and, title of our society—* The Egypt Exploration 
ploration season of 1889-90 having not yet after Memphis and Heliopolis, was probably the Fund’ —however, suggests a scheme whioh 
commenced. Not, therefore, until oar next most important city north of the Thebaid. would indeed throw suoh a trifle altogether into 
meeting shall we learn what success may When in the Ylllth Dynasty Memphis ap- the shade—I mean an archaeological survey 
attend M. Naville’s explorations at Ahnas-el- parently lost its pre-emiuenoe, the Egyptian of Egypt. Is it fanciful to suppose that suoh 
Medineh, that being the site chosen for this monarchy passed over in the first instance to an undertaking is possible F The oommittee 
season work. The committee, however, have Heraoleopolisbeforeitwasestablished at Thebes, wields a very large revenue, which on oooasion 
despatched Count d’Hulst to Tell Bastu, to It was probably a Biblical site—the Hanes shows itself capable of expanding. On this 
rescue some of the more valuable monuments mentioned by tbe Prophet Isaiah xxx. 4—this head I see no immediate difficulty. The sister 
yet on the ground from certain destruction at name almost exactly preserving the anoient (or almost parent) society—the Palestine Ex- 
the hands of the native population, who, even Egyptian Ehinensu (Coptic Bms), surviving in ploration Faud—has successfully aooomplished, 
In the short interval since Count d’Hulst was the modern appellation Ahnas. in a far more difficult and infinitely less pro- 

on the spot, have defaced many of those Prof. Stuart Poole wished to add a word to ductive region, the survey of the land west of 
precious historical sculptures. You may the statement that had just been read in refer- the Jordan. With the countenance and support 
remember that, at the April meeting, Miss ence to the extraordinary energy, patience, and of the Egyptian government, we might in a 


on the spot, have defaced many of those 
precious historical sculptures. You may 
remember that, at the April meeting, Miss 


parently lost its pre-emiuenoe, the Egyptian of Egypt. Is it fanciful to suppose that suoh 
monarchy passed over in the first instance to au undertaking is possible F The oommittee 
Heraoleopolisbeforeitwasestablished at Thebes, wields a very large revenue, which on oooasion 
It was probably a Biblical site—the Hanes shows itself capable of expanding. On this 
mentioned by tbe Prophet Isaiah xxx. 4—this head I see no immediate difficulty. The sister 
name almost exactly preserving the anoient (or almost parent) society—the Palestine Ex- 
Egyptian Ehinensu (Coptic Bras), surviving in ploration Fund—has successfully aooomplished, 
the modern appellation Ahnas. in a far more difficult and infinitely less pro- 


Edwards told us how M. Naville had discovered self-denying labour shown by Count d’Hulst few years sweep tbe whole surfaoe of the 


among the ruins of the Great Temple 


in undertaking for the third time the onerous 


the monuments from the 


most important inscriptions dating the temple duty of transporting the monuments from the hastens to ruin with every day that passes, 
back to the IVth Dynasty, i>. to the reigns of site. He had to work against time, from no But what would be most useful and most 


country, and gather in the harvest which 
hastens to ruin with every day that passes. 


Khufu (the builder of the Great Pyramid), fault of his own, and latterly with his feet in 


and Khafra 


builder 


the Second 


water through the infiltration of the 


practicable F Egypt has already been in¬ 
dustriously searched by travellers and scientific 


Pyramid). These inscriptions are of such inundation into the mound. Mr. Poole felt that expeditions. The efforts of the French Sohool 
great historical value that the oommittee so distinguished a man, formerly an offioer of at Cairo and of independent tourists are not 
decided to bring them over, and, with your the corps d'Bite of the Prussian army, and who relaxing. What is needed is a sifting of in¬ 
sanction, to present them to the British oarried bis military devotion into the servioe of formation, an index to the monuments, a 
Museum. In order to carry on the historical the Fund, should receive some recognition in description from a new point of view, taking 


Museum. In order to carry on the historical the Fund, should receive some recognition in description from a new point of view, taking 
sequenoe of the inscriptions, and at the same the way of encouragement and a vote of each city, its tombs and temples, as a whole, 
time to increase the value of last year's gift to thanks. Count d’Hulst had leisure until M. and not merely extracting scenes, inscriptions, 
the British Museum (namely, the throne and Naville’s arrival in the middle of January, and and architectural features. The latter method 
head of the Hyksds king, supposed to be Apepi), was anxious to employ that time in exoavations was wisely enough followed in former days, 
we are also bringing over the block inscribed on the site of the first Muslim oapital of when our knowledge of the oountry, its his- 
with his cartouche. The XHth Dynasty is the Egypt, El-Fustat, two miles south of Cairo, tory, and habits, was almost nil, when the 
next represented on the blocks discovered, and and immediately joining the old fortress of harvest was abundant to overflowing but the 
this M. Naville found on a block bearing the Egyptian Babylon. This excavation, suggested workmen few, and the most striking and 


this M. Naville found on a block bearing the Egyptian Babylon. This excavation, suggested 
erased cartouche of Userteaen I., usurped by by the eminent connoisseur of lustre-ware, Mr. 
Bameses II. This also is on its way to Eng- Henry Wallis, had for its object the 
land. There is still another historical monu- determination of the sequenoe of Persian and 


choice pieces alone could be gathered. An 
unpretentious, but very effective, way of 
making the survey would be simply to seonre 


ment being sent over, whioh is inscribed by Seti Arab lustre-ware by the discovery of specimens the servioes of one or two.persons who should, 
II., of the XIXth Dynasty, the supposed grand- at different levels in sites of known date, as a preliminary, make themselves acquainted 
son of Bameses the Great, of whom there is a The result would be the classification in all the with the whole literature of Egyptian explora- 
flne statue in the British Museum. Besides the collections of Europe of a most interesting class t ion, should possess a knowledge of Arabic, 
above-named objects, the committee were of objects, at present in hopeless disorder. The and be capable of taking photographs. The 

anxious to rescue as many as possible of the first selection was to be made by Mr. Franks programme would be for the explorers to pass 

beautiful basreliefs found in the Festival Hall for the British Museum. In consideration of from end to end of the oountry, from Migdol 
and the Hall of Osorkon. They have, there- the high importance of the project, the com- to Syene, from Iskenderiyeh to El’ Ansh, 
fore, offered to present slabs to local provincial mittee of the Egypt Exploration Fund had verifying the aooounts of travellers, searching 
museums, whenever the cost of transport oan granted £35, and private friends had con- out new monuments, and describing the order 
be guaranteed. I am happy to tell you that tributed £33 10s.; but at least £100 was and condition of those already known, col- 

seven blocks are being brought over on these required. Mr. Poole said it would be a very looting place-names, and, after issuing tern- 

terms : one for Manchester, two for Bolton, gracious act if any members of the Fund would porary reports and monographs, finally 


terms : one for Manchester, two for Bolton, gracious act if any members of the Fund would 
one for Greenock, one for Tamworth, one for contribute small sums towards the completion 
York, and one for Canada, the transport of the sum needed. It may be added that Mr. 
expenses of which are paid for by persons William Fowler contributed £5, and Mr. 


interested in the respective museums. These William Borne, F.8.A , £1 Is., in the room. 


basreliefs are similar to the one presented 
last year to the British Museum, representing 


Prof. Poole then read a paper by Mr. 
Griffith, formerly student of the Fand, now 


Osorkon II. and Queen Karoama. The com- in the British Museum, prefacing it by the 
mittee have also taken it upon themselves to remark that it was one of the most interesting 


porary reports and monographs, finally 
gathering all the evidence into one connected 
survey, to whioh everyone could confidently 
refer who might wish to learn the position ana 
condition of any monument, what was known 
about it, in what works other and more detailed 
aocounts might be found, and how far in 
vestigation was still needed. The friendly 
criticism of scholars all over the world might 


offer a selection of objects from Tell Basta to papers that had been contributed to a meeting be invited; and the stores of information which 

11.. D 1* IF__ J it. _ T_ V-.. • . 1 TU J . I* L1JJ • arcs _11 A.2 2-_: 


the Berlin Museum and to the Louvre. You 
will, I feel sure, approve of this step when you 
hear the circumstances under which the offers 
were made. Prof. Erman, of the Berlin 
Museum, having given up his prior claim to 
excavate at Ahnas-el-Medineh in favour of M. 


of the Fund: 

“ It is now eighteen 


months 


lie hidden in MS. collections in various 
parts of Europe would thus be brought together 


Naville, has placed the Fund under an obliga- appeared on the notices of this meeting, and 
tion; and it seemed only right that we should indulgently to allow that a portion of the work 
do all in our power to show our gratitude. I done in the spring of 1888 may be considered 
may add that the expenses of transport will be to represent ‘ Recent Explorations.’ There 


returned from Egypt; and, as secondhand for the production of a work whioh, as a 
information is not desirable, I must ask the stimulus and guide, would be invaluable. It 
members of the society to permit a somewhat would be one of the foundations of all farther 
broad interpretation of one phrase whioh research, would prevent muoh of that mis- 
appeared on the notices of this meeting, and application of labour which is almost uuavoid- 
indulgently to allow that a portion of the work able for the best-read explorer, and would 
done in the spring of 1888 may be considered point out to the casual traveller aims to whioh 
to represent ' Becent Explorations.’ There his energies might be applied with the 
is, in fact, one section of my doings in Egypt most useful results. The oost of the 
last year—I refer to the examination of the soheme might be estimated at from £100 
rock-tombs of Salt—of which no report has to £250 a year for each person em- 


boroe by the Berlin Museum. It seemed is, in fact, one section of my doings in Egypt most useful results. The oost of the 
desirable to show M. Maspero, our French last year—I refer to the examination of the soheme might be estimated at from £100 
vioe-president, the like civility; and the com- rook-tombs of Salt—of which no report has to £250 a year for each person em- 
mittee, therefore, made a similar offer to the been presented hitherto, although without ployed; an exploar living constantly in Egypt 
Louvre through him.” your aid in sending me on a mission to Egypt would not find his mere expenses rise muoh 
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above the former stun. I am not sure that 
this scheme would interfere with the annual 
excavations. Even if it did so, on its com¬ 
pletion the members of the society would re¬ 
sume their first method of discovery, with the 
satisfactory assurance that they had done their 
best for those relics of the past which un¬ 
happily never received the kindly protection 
that nature has extended to so many, by 
hiding them under sand, rubbish, and alluvium. 
I believe that two years would be ample for a 
thoroughly useful sketch-survey—<•«,, for the 
verification, numbering, and cataloguing of 
the remains with slight but acourate descrip¬ 
tions, and for bringing together the literary 
references. What a mass of misapprehension 
would disappear! What a crowd of new re¬ 
velations would dawn upon the science of 
Egyptology from this alone ! But I hardly be¬ 
lieve that the Exploration Fund would relin¬ 
quish this vastly interesting field until it had, 
with its own hand so to speak, filled in many 
of the details that at first were merely indi¬ 
cated, were hardly indicated, by the sketch. 
The importance of this matter has led me far 
afield. But in fact I put forward the account 
of the Sifit inscriptions rather as an illustration 
of what still requires to be done even where the 
Egyptologist has been hard at work; and I may 
mention that a few miles south from Siflt at 
DerBifeh, in 1887, 1 was the first to copy the 
inscriptions of no less than seven important 
tombs, tenanted by an interesting oolony of 
Copts. In every part of Egypt there are monu¬ 
ments vaguely known of, but left unvisited. It 
is not necessary to enter into details of the 
work at Sidt; suffice it to say that for more 
than two years I have been collecting the 
scattered remnants of inscriptions which in or 
about the twenty-fifth century b.o. were carved 
or painted on the walls of certain tombs in 
that great necropolis. I have recently pub¬ 
lished the results, amounting to about 550 
lines, some of which, however, exist only in 
half-intelligible copies, while others are muti¬ 
lated. In one tomb alone I should estimate 
the number of lines originally at hardly less 
than 700; but the painted plaster of this 
noblest of Egyptian private tombs has fallen 
from the walls, and it is fortunate that so many 
as 350 incised lines are still traceable. Once 
there were many inscribed tombs, now there 
are only four; but they still form one of the 
most interesting groups that are known. To 
begin with, the long-sought dynasties of 
Heradeopolis, the existence of whioh Manetho 
faithfully recorded as interposed between the 
Memphite kings of the Early Monarchy and 
the Theban of the Middle Kingdom, has at 
last, by means of these texts, been localised 
with certainty. Manetho plaoed them in order 
as the IXth and Xth. The extracts from his 
writings do not name the kings which composed 
them; butthey record that the founder was called 
Akhthoes (a name which may be oompared 
with the Egyptian Kheti), adding a statement 
whioh can hardly be considered historical, 
that he was 'of a savage disposition, and 
oppressed the people throughout Egypt; at 
length being seized with madness he was slain 
by a crocodile.’ The biographical notes in 
Manetho probably come from myths and 
popular stories: the earlier ones are therefore 
almost valueless for history, but the names and 
numbers are taken from reliable sources. Un¬ 
fortunately, numbers are very liable to be cor¬ 
rupted, and those relating to the Heradeopolite 
dynasties have oertainly suffered. However, at 
the least computation, there were twenty-three 
Mugs, who reigned 285 years. Of these not a 
single monumental trace had been observed 
until, in 1885, our illustrious vice-president, M. 
Maspero, put forth the suggestion that the 
tombs of Silt were of the age of the Heracleo- 
polite kings. This remark, made en passant, 


notwithstanding its souroe, seems to have at¬ 
tracted little attention. In 1887, however, 
when I copied many of the inscriptions at Siflt, 
the same idea struck me. A certain Kheti 
boasted (owing to his virtues) ‘ Siflt was con¬ 
tented under my administration, Heradeopolis 
Magna praised God for me, Upper and Lower 
Egypt said, this is the wisdom of a great 
prince ’ (tomb v., 11. 23 and 24). Now Hera- 
oleopolis Magna was 150 miles away from 
Siflt; and, as it was not mentioned in the rest of 
the inscription, it was difficult to see why its 
citizens should express any opinion, unless it 
were the capital of the whole oountry. Granting 
this, Kheti’s boast related first to Ids own city, 
next to the oapital, lastly (as crowning all) to 
the whole of Egypt. This would be a very 
natural order. And, if the conclusion were 
true, then a view, which it appears has lately 
become fashionable, locating the Heradeopolite 
dynasties at Heradeopolis Parva, in the Delta, 
must fall to the ground. Gathering together 
all the published material from the Siflt tombs, 
I consulted the Description de VEgypte, the 
great memorial of Napoleon’s expedition. In 
that work, although half ooncealea by blunders, 
lay the proof that the larger tombs, both in¬ 
scribed and uninscribed, might be divided into 
two different groups—the one simple in design, 
the other complex; one showing a predominance 
of the names of Tefaband Kheti, the other with 
the name of Hept’efa. The first of these groups 
contained the name of an unplaoed king, and 
frequent mention of Heradeopolis Magna. 
Manetho was right again! The last visit to 
Siflt—in whioh, with the aid of a tall ladder, 
I copied especially the inscriptions of the great 
tomb—led to the happy disoovery of the age of 
the seoond group. A scene in the great hall— 
finely painted, but much dimmed and oblite¬ 
rated—exhibited the excavator of the grotto in 
adoration before the cartouches of Usertesen I., 
a king of the Xllth Dynasty. To discover the 
artist’s signature upon a masterpiece is always 
interesting; in 1887 I found that the leader in 
a train of persons bearing offerings for the 
host of Hept’efa was the “ Kherheb, the 
eoorator of this tomb, making it like a palace, 
Kheti, the son of Ptahemsef.” A further plea¬ 
sure was in store, if there is pleasure in dis¬ 
covering what is thought to have been irre¬ 
trievably lost. Among the M8S. of the British 
Museum is a valuable oollection of drawings 
brought together by Hay. Hoping to find 
notes of Sifit, I turned over the pages of the 
portfolios, and, to my amazement, found four 
complete texts beautifully copied about the year 
1830, apparently by Arundale. They are the 
best of all the old copies that I have seen. 
Three of these afforded a most useful oheck on 
my own, supplementing them with some 
signs that had been destroyed since 1830. But 
the most precious of all is a Heradeopolite 
text, a large section of whioh I knew only from 
the Description de VEgypte, and there so badly 
rendered that hardly any meaning could be 
derived from it. It still remains full of diffi¬ 
culties, but the signs composingit are almost 
precisely ascertained. Of the Heradeopolite 
tombs there are three in whioh inscriptions are 
visible. The Description de VEgypte makes it 
dear that in 1799 the tombs were almost com¬ 
plete in their general features, though a good 
deal damaged. Sinoe that time the facades 
have been blasted away and the square pillars 
broken down : numbers of inscriptions have 
gone entirely and the remnant has been injured. 
For the convenience of those who wish to con¬ 
sult the hieroglyphs, I give references to the 
numbers in the publication. There the Hera¬ 
deopolite tombs are numbered iii., iv., and 
v., in order as they are found from south to 
north, all being on the same level and separated 
from each other only by narrow party walls. 
Tomb iii. belonged to a certain Tefaba. The door, 


contrary to custom, was guarded by terrible 
onrses on violators, and from the inscriptions 
within, we learn that Tefaba lived in a troubled 
period of civil war; his son, however, suc¬ 
ceeded him, and Tefaba’s memory was revered in 
the city. The curses and the recital of his virtues 
were, notwithstanding, deemed an insufficient 
protection so long as the record of Tefaba’s 
exploits in the civil war bore witness against him 
on the wall; so, while it was still incomplete, 
the outting of that inscription was stopped, and 
a more harmless substitute was found, consisting 
of a figure of Tefaba, accompanied by written 
platitudes painted on a fresh coating of plaster. 
The plaster has fallen off and revealed the 
fragments of the compromising inscription. 
The occupant of the next tomb was Kheti, 
who, according to a custom still observed in the 
Xllth Dynasty, bore a longer appellation com¬ 
pounded with the name of his father, thus— 
‘Tefab’s son Kheti.’ In tomb iii. we had 
Tefaba; but I think that Tefaba is identical 
with the father of Kheti, the name being 
shortened perhaps owing to the compound. 
This Kheti was high in favour with the King 
Ka-meri-ra, whom he accompanied on an 
expedition to the south, and from whom he 
received the commission to rebuild the temple 
of Apuat. His wife was named Tefab, like his 
father. This tomb was also protected by a 
curse engraved upon the entrance, but lees 
conspicuously than the last. Tomb v. was to 
receive the body of another Kheti, who is very 
probably the son of Kheti I. Unfortunately, 
there is no oopyof the inscriptions on the facades, 
but I imagine that the political feuds had died 
out in his time. At the inner end is a false 
door, upon the jambs of whioh Kheti is described 
as a man of valour; but more stress is laid on 
the agricultural prosperity of his district 
and the improvements whioh he made in the 
way of irrigation. Before concluding, I will 
briefly notioe the great tomb L, now called 
8tabl Antar, which, as I have said, belongs to 
the reign of Usertesen I. Heptefaa, to judge 
from his titles, was one of the greatest local 
princes of his age, but unfortunately he 
has left no details of his life. There ie, 
however, one very remarkable inscription in the 
tomb. It is the longest record yet discovered 
of the earlier periods, and consists of a 
command to the priest or servant who had 
oharge of the property of his ghost or ka to 
see to the due execution of ten contracts which 
the prinoe Heptefaa had made with the priests 
of the two great temples—one at 8iut itself, the 
other in its cemetery—and with the guardians 
of the necropolis, for the honour ana welfare 
of his ghost. For how many centuries was 
that magnifioent tomb visited by the proces¬ 
sions on the great feast days at the tom of the 
year ? We know, at any rate, that the history 
of the sepulchres of the Xllth Dynasty was 
already forgotten in the thirteenth oentury 
before Christ; so that a scribe admiring the 
tomb of Khnumhotep at Beni-Hasan, having 
read in it the name of the ancient ohief city 
'the nursery of Oheops,’ would praise the 
glorious temple of Khufu ! ” 

In commenting on the paper, Mr. Poole 
observed that its subject was twofold—the 
proposal for an archaeological survey of Egypt, 
and the record of a remarkable disoovery oy 
Mr. Griffith. With reference to the survey, he 
most strongly recommended the meeting to 
adopt the project, whioh would enable the 
directors of excavation and the oommittee of 
the Fund to make the best possible choioe of 
a site for their labours. No doubt M. Neville 
and Mr. Petrie had been very fortunate in 
their ohoioe; but it would be satisfactory to 
know in future what site was likely to produce 
the best results. Mr. Poole stated that it 
would cost at the utmost a tenth of the inoome 
of the Fund to oarry on this important work 
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continuously, ■which would be a permanent 
record for the rue of explorers and even 
travellers. Mr. Griffith’s discovery of a distinct 
reoord of the Heradeopolite line, whioh ruled 
between the Memphite kings and the old 
Theban family, had, like another Forth bridge, 
bridged over the last great chasm in Egyptian 
history. Though our eminent vice-president, 
M. Maspero, had suspeoted the existence of 
Heradeopolite monuments, Mr. Griffith was the 
first to identify them. In Mr. Griffith’s 
abeanoe it was right to say the Fund should be 
proud of the achievement of their Egyptian 
student. The president remarked that he felt 
the great importance of Mr. Griffith’s most 
valuable discovery, and the high interest of his 
paper. With reference to the proposed 
archaeological survey, he had at first felt some¬ 
what alarmed; but, considering Mr. Griffith’s 
very moderate estimate and the great extent of 
the survey, he cordially agreed to accept, the 
proposal, and moved the fallowing resolution: 
“ That the meeting offers its best thanks to Mr. 
Griffith for his able and interesting paper, and 
approves the suggestion of an archaeological 
survey of Egypt, referring the matter to the com¬ 
mittee.” Mr. Poole,in seconding the resolution, 
said he would have preferred this duty should 
have been performed by Prof. Hayter Lewis, 
who was especially competent to speak on the 
subject; but he had been requested to make an 
announcement that the annual memoir for the 
current year, Bubastis, would be of the greatest 
interest, and beautifully illustrated with sixty- 
three plates. Mr. Baylis here interposed, and 
appositely read a clause in the artidee of 
association, drawn, it may be added, under his 
able direction, giving the Fund the necessary 
powers for the archaeological survey. From 
his own recollection of a visit he felt that this 
was a most desirable work, as travellers would 
need no longer to pass through Egypt without 
definite knowledge of each of the many sites on 
the banks of the Nile. 

Mr. Baylis said that before the meeting broke 
up he would like to propose that the best thanks 
of members and subscribers be given to Sir John 
Fowler for the interest whioh he has taken in 
the Fund, and for so ably presiding over the 
meeting'. His experience and knowledge were 
of much value to the Fund, as well as his business 
habits. Mr. MacGregor seconded this resolu¬ 
tion. The president expressed his acknowledg¬ 
ments, and the meeting terminated. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND “THE FARMER’S BOY.” 

London: Deo. 8 , 1889 . 

If Mr. Muir had retained his copy of the first 
edition of this book he need not have written 
a letter about the probabilities of the third. 

However, it is pleasant to find that his 
examination gives results so near to the fact. 
The eight cuts upon whioh Mr. Muir spends 
his skill (together with one other which forms 
a frontispiece to the book) are distinctly stated 
in the edition I have described—and which Mr. 
Muir onoe possessed—to be by Anderson. 
Surely the matter may here rest. 

Ernest Radford, 


NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQY. 

The fifth of the series of “ One Man ” photo¬ 
graphic exhibitions will open next week at the 
Camera Club, Bedford Street, W.C. It will 
consist of a selection of the figure and genre 
studies of the late D. G. Rej lander. The pri¬ 
vate view is on Monday evening, when also a 
number of lantern pictures will be shown on a 
screen. The exhibition will remain open for 
about six weeks. 


Mb. T. Nelson MacLean has now on view 
in his studio, 13 Bruton Street, W., a bronze 
statue of the late Sir Arthur Phayre, executed 
for Rangoon. 

We have received from Mr. Arthur Acker- 
mann, of Regent-street, a parcel of the Christ¬ 
mas cards produoed by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., 
of Boston, U.S. All are handsomely printed, 
and most of the designs are more appropriate 
than used to be the case a few years ago. Con¬ 
spicuous among them is a dainty volume, 
entitled, “ Notes from Mendelssohn,” whioh 
is illustrated in oolours from drawings by Louis 
K, Harlow. 

We may also mention three little booklets of 
so-called “ etchings,” illustrating the Four 
Seasons, Stratford-on-Avon, and the Lake 
District, whioh are issued by Messrs. John 
Walker & Co. The name of the artist is not 
given, though he has no reason to be ashamed 
of his work. In the two last, the pages suffer 
from overcrowding. From the same publishers 
also comes a pretty volume called The Yule Log, 
which consists of verses written by the Ameri¬ 
can lady who awoke one morning to find her¬ 
self famous as the author of “ Curfew must not 
ring to-night.” Her name is Rosa Hart wick 
Thorpe. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE GONDOLIERS ” AT THE SAVOY. 

The daily newspapers do not seem to have all 
grasped—one or two of them, perhaps, were 
not particularly desirous of grasping—that 
one of the greatest sources of attrac iveness in 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new piece lies 
in its possession of the charm and value of the 
apropos. In it the Socialist is confounded— 
the lover of an impossible equality is put to 
naught. Now it has only twice before 
occurred to these collaborating brethren either 
to seize a theme which should have a special 
message for us to-day, or somehow to engraft 
the message on a theme that would at all 
events bear it With a good deal that was 
morbid and a good deal that was ridiculous in 
the craze of Aestheticism—which, beginning 
with the real devotees of art, spiaad itself 
among suburban and provincial imitators— 
the admirable satire of “ Patience ” effectually 
dealt. The craze for “everything that’s 
Japanese ” was at the same time ministered 
to and mildly rebuked in “ The Mikado.” 
Incidentally, of course, in all the other operas 
there were hits for this or that weakness, this 
or that affectation. And I do not say that 
the satire whose appearance one welcomes in 
“ The Gondoliers ” is other than incidental— 
I do not say that, like that of “Patience” 
and that of “ The Mikado,” it attaches itself 
of necessity to the theme, and is of the warp 
and woof of the story. But I do say that, 
though it is incidental, it has the two great 
marks of intention in literature—“recur¬ 
rence” and “emphasis,” they have been 
defined by I forget what almost classic autho¬ 
rity. Mr. Gilbert, like most level-headed 
gentlemen—like most important minds, one 
need hardly add—is, in the broad sense, on 
the side of the Conservative. And whatever 
may have been the precise aim of a writer 
content generally to shoot folly as it flies, no 
more timely tract than “The Gondoliers” 
has ever been issued. We have the enter¬ 
taining narrative of the personal advantages 
that accrue to a monarch who must govern on 


republican principles. We have the story of 
the misguided pity of the blameless ruler who, 
when drinking Rhenish wine, was made sad 
to think 

“ that some at junket or at jink 
Must be content with toddy. 

He wished all men as rich as he 
(And he was rich as rich oould be); 

Bo to the top of every tree 
Promoted everybody.” 

And then the two rulers in the realm of Mr. 
Gilbert’s imagination—Marco and Giuseppe— 
amiably propose to “respect the republican 
fallacies ” of the crowd that suffers them. 

“ For everyone who feels inclined, 

Some poet we undertake to find. 

Congenial with his peace of mind, 

And all shall equal be.” 

They amiably proceed to details: 

“ The Noble Lord who rules the state— 

The Noble Lord who cleans the plate— 

The Noble Lord who scrubs the grate— 
They all shall equal be.” 

“ The Lord High Bishop orthodox— 

The Lord High Coachman on the box— 

The Lord Sigh Vagabond in the stocks— 
They all shall equal be.” 

And, to pass from this smartly given lesson, 
Mr. Gilbert would hardly be himself if he did 
not, somewhere or other m hie libretto, express 
his opinion of the natural cowardice of man. 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro is the important 
person who betrays a failing he must share 
with the humble. He it was who, in martial 
enterprise, was wont to lead his regiment 
from behind—“ he found it less exciting.” 

“ But when his regiment ran, 

His plaoe was at the fore, O ! 

That celebrated, 

Cultivated, 

Underrated 

Nobleman, 

The Duke of Plsza-Toro! ” 

And it is told further, of this leader of men, 
that when he was informed that he—and all 
his fellows—would be shot unless they left 
the service, his nerve was so marvellous that 
he did not for one single instant hesitate to 
resign. With admirable promptitude he sent 
in his Emission. And thus, 

“ To men of grosser clay, 

He always showed the way.” 

So much for the humour of the piece, which 
is indeed abundant—which I enjoyed to the 
uttermost but need not attempt to analyse. 
For once, the beauty of the words—at all 
events, their prettincss and neatness—is on a 
par with their fun. A quaint Elizabethan 
flavour resides in many of the verses. What 
could be more appropriate than the words of 
the ballad which Luiz addresses to Casilda ? 

“ Thy wintry acorn I dearly prize, 

Thy mocking pride I bless; 

Thy scorn is love in deep disguise, 

Thy pride is lowliness. 

• • • * 

“ Thine angry frown 
Is but a gown, 

That serves to dress 
Thy gentleness.” 

No; I need quote no more, but Mr. Gilbert 
has never written smarter, neater, daintier 
verse. 

The actual story ?—was it not written at 
length in every morning newspaper, on Mon¬ 
day? I have not the courage to attempt to retell 
it. Let us past on to the piece’s interpretation: 
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saying first of the music that if it contains 
no one thing so inevitably and persuasively 
melodious as the “ 1 have a song to siog, 0! ” 
of the “Yeoman of the Guard,” it is, as a 
whole, at least upon a level with the other 
lighter efforts of Sir Arthur Sullivan—that 
it adapts itself exquisitely to the period 
of the action of the play—the middle of the 
eighteenth century—that it recalls, now the 
Spanish dance, and now, 1 take it, the musio 
of Galuppi. The interpretation, both vocal 
and dramatic, is of unquestioned completeness. 
There were some who imagined that a piece 
at the Savoy could not be successful without 
the assistance of Mr. Grossmith. But how 
vain a fancy! That estimable, though limited, 
comedian and admirable social favourite must 
after all needs be reckoned as no exception to 
the rule, “II n’y a pat d’homme ndceitaire.” 
Perhaps if anyone was necessary, it was Mr. 
Barrington; and he has returned, genial and 
serviceable as ever, and he received what he 
deserved—the warmest of welcomes. Mr. 
Courtioe Pounds would, no doubt, have been 
more telling if he had been associated with 
Mr. Barrington a li'tle less constantly. Mr. 
Wyatt is funny enough as the Duke of Plaza- 
Toro, and Mr. Brownlow and Mr. Denny — 
the one as Casilda’s lover and the other as the 
Grand Inquisitor—ought not to be left un¬ 
commended. The Duohessof Piaza-Toro isMiss 
Rosina Brandram, to whom there is allotted 
one good solo, to which she does justice. The 
Venetian contadine whom Mr. Barrington and 
Mr. Court ice Pounds—whatever their Italian 
names may be—eventually marry are played 
by two established favourites—by Miss Jessie 
Bond, who for several years past has been 
faithful to Mr D’Oyley Carte’s company, and 
by Miss Geraldine TTlmar, whom I remember 
first to have seen in New York, in the earliest 
days of her association with “ The Mikado.” 
That both these ladies are vocalists of gifts 
and accomplishments is now sufficiently 
known. Nor can it be necessary, we should 
think, to call attention to Miss Ulmar’s charm 
in the dance, nor to Miss Bond’s quite excep¬ 
tional proficiency in the art of comedy. Miss 
Bond acts with brains. Last of all let me 
name Miss Decima Moore, the debutants, a 
very young vocalist, with a voice charmingly 
bright and fresh. She is a sister of Miss 
Bertha Moore, of Miss Jessie Moore, and of 
Mrs. Pertwee, of Brighton; and from her 
much may be expected. A pupil, last of all, 
of Miss Bose Hersee, Miss Decima Moore was 
intended, until lately, I hear, for the concert 
stage alone. There, however, it would not 
have been possible for all her qualities to be 
displayed, and she was well advised to go to 
the Savoy Theatre, where, on Saturday night, 
her success was of the frankest and most un¬ 
disputed kind. If I had to talk about the 
scenery—which is Mr. Hawes Craven’s—I 
should say that it is gorgeous, correct, and 
complete; but that the conditions laid down 
—Venice and a Moorish court apparently— 
forbid the opportunity of any very original 
effect. 

Fbederick Wsdmobe. 


' STAGE NOTES. 

A morning performance of “ The School for 
Pcaudal,” given at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
Thursday, scarcely demands special notice ; and, 
save for the production of Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s piece at the Savoy, there may be 
said to be a lull in the movement of events at 
the theatre. When “ Clarissa ” takes the place 
of the present temporary programme at the 
Vaudeville, Mr. Conway—at this moment on 
the high seas, we believe—will appear as Love¬ 
lace. Miss Winifred Emery may almost have 
been bom to play Clarissa, and it is therefore 
satisfactory to learn that she will play it before 
long in the 8trand. The theatres, we may 
mention, have, with hardly an exception, felt 
the effect of Mr. Bamum’s rivalry at Olympia. 
That place holds as many people as may be 
contained in many playhouses; but money- 
getting does not appear to be Mr. Bamum’s 
only objeot in London. Every American comes 
over, sooner or later, to get a cachet from Bag- 
land, wherewith he will profit in Amerioa; and 
it is humorously suggested that it is to obtain 
the requisite cachet that Mr Barnum—a youth¬ 
ful debutant, of eighty, so to say—is now 
among us. 

We hear that it is likely that Mr. Willard, 
who proceeds to Amerioa at the end of next 
summer, will take Australia for a few weeks on 
his way back. In the United States it is likely 
that Mr. Willard will be seen in at least two 
characters: first and foremost, of course, in the 
part of Cyrus Blenkara in “ The Middleman ” 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 

Mb. George Alexandra— though he will 
continue to act at the Adelphi until towards the 
end of March—will in February undertake the 
management of the Avenue Theatre. A farcical 
comedy, adapted by Mr. Aidd, will we hear, be 
the first piece to be produced. 

Mb. Davenport Adams’s new little book, 
Rambles in Book Land (Eliot Stock), will in¬ 
terest many a writer, as well as many a reader, 
by the delicacy and suppleness of its treatment 
of literary themes. It will please the bibliophile 
by the “ get-up,” which is happily character¬ 
istic of a publisher who never neglects ex¬ 
ternals. But we refer to it in this particular 
place on account of the lore and the quaint 
humour with whioh Mr. Devonport Adams has 
treated several stage subjects, so that his 
essays on them shall afford worthy entertain¬ 
ment to the playgoer. If we mistake not, 
certain of these chapters have appeared in the 
Globe newspaper. “Cupid in Comedy” is a 
chapter ingenious and learned ; “ Poets at the 
Play ’’—like everything else in the dainty little 
volume—is thoroughly worth perusal; but 
commend us most to “ The Stage Handker¬ 
chief,” the work of a real humorist and of a 
writer who, at his best, is at onoe spirited and 
scholarly. 


MUSIO. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

Sib C. Halle gave his second Orchestral Con¬ 
cert on Friday, December 6. The programme 
commenced with an interesting Overture by 
Gade entitled “Hamlet,” whioh was admirably 
interpreted. Schubert’s lovely Entr’acte and 
Air de Ballet from the “Bosamunde” musio 
followed, and the delicate and refined playing 
under the sympathetic guidance of the con¬ 
ductor produced loud applause. Three fine 
movements from No. 12 in B minor of the 
Twelve Grand Concertos of Handel for stringed 
band were also given. Sir Charles Halle 
appeared not only as conductor but as per¬ 
former at this concert, and his rendering of 
Beethoven’s Pianoforte Conoerto in G was 
remarkably neat, and, better still, poetical. In 


the first movement he introduced the second of 
the two cadenzas written by the oomposer. For 
this Concerto the orchestra was under the 
dever oonduotorship of Mr. ‘Willy Hess. The 
second part of the programme was devoted 
to Dvorak’s third Symphony in F (op. 76). 
This work also bears the opus number 24, and, 
according to a statement of the composer, was 
written in 1875. The music of the opening 
Allegro is so fresh and vigorous that it 
cannot fail to give pleasure; and yet, as a 
whole, it does not appear quite satisfactory. 
The second and third movements are 
attractive. The Finale—which has been 
compared to a wild Bacchanalian revel—is 
particularly characteristic, and Dvorak here 
asserts in the fullest manner his nationality. 
The performance of the Symphony was excel¬ 
lent. 

On the following afternoon Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s Sonata in D minor (op. 39) for 
pianoforte and violoncello was given for the 
second time at the Popular Concerts. On the 
first occasion we were at the Shoreditch per¬ 
formance of Spohr’s “Fall of Babylon,” and 
therefore could not notice it. In the opening 
Allegretto con moto, there is something terse and 
dignified about the thematic material; but the 
working-out section, skilful as it is, does not 
give any fuller revelation of it. The slow 
movement oonsists of a cantdbile twioe in¬ 
terrupted by a light episode in fast time. The 
opening is refined and attractive, but the 
episodes make but a alight impression. The 
Finale is contrapuntal and lively, and its only 
fault is that it appeals almost entirely to the 
intellect. The work was performed by Signor 
Piatti and the composer The former played 
with his usal charm, but the latter, th i gh 
technically oorrect, gave a somewhat cold 
rendering of the pianoforte part. The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with Brahms’ delightful 
Gipsy Songs (op. 103), well sung by Mrs. 
Henaohel, Miss Marguerite Hall, and Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Henaohel, and well accom¬ 
panied by Mdme. Haas. 

On Monday, December 9, this lady was heard 
in Beethoven's Sonata in A flat (op. 110). There 
were readings here and there not quite in ohar- 
aoter with the musio; but, judged as a whole, 
it was the most thoughtful interpretation of 
Beethoven’s musio whioh Mdme. Haas has as 
yet given us. She was greatly applauded, bat 
refused the encore. Mr. Plunket Greene was 
the vocalist, and he sang with much intelli¬ 
gence songs by Brahms and Parry. The pro¬ 
gramme included Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
(op. 59, no. 1), to which Mdme. Ndruda and 
her associates rendered full justioe. When will 
the programme-books be purified of their many 
inexact statements ? In spite of protest some 
are repeated season after season. Last Mon¬ 
day there was one of long standing. The 
year 1826 is gratuitously pointed out as that of 
Beethoven’s death. 

A concert was given on Wednesday evening 
by the students of the Boyal Academy of 
Music at St. James’s Hall. A Christmas Carol 
for soli, chorus, organ, and orchestra, by Miss 
Mary Toulmin, proved a bright and effective 
composition, and the forerunner, let us hope, of 
some important work from her pen. The 
ohoius sang well. Of the three ladies who 
played the pianoforte Miss Amy E. Horrooks, 
in tiie first movement of Schumann’s Conoerto 
in A minor, was the most satisfactory, but her 
tone was weak. It seems to us that the pieces 
selected are not always suited to the character 
and capabilities of the players. A good per¬ 
formance of the Tr io, “ In better worlds,” from 
“ Fidelio,” was given by Miss O. F. Bethell and 
Messrs. Edwards and Morton. The last named 
(baritone) promises well as a singer. The pro¬ 
gramme included Haydn’s “ Salomon ” Sym¬ 
phony in B fiat. J. S. 8 deblock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Roots of the Mountains. By William 
Morris. (Beeves & Turner.) 

Although the characters in Mr. Morris’s new 
romance are set among very archaic surround¬ 
ings, they appear to be essentially of a 
mediaeval type. The men of Burgdale are a 
people of German blood, though many of 
their customs appear to differ from those 
described in the Germania, inhabiting a 
town or thorp in a valley “ amidst the moun¬ 
tains and hills and falling streams of a fair 
land,” situate apparently somewhere in the 
Southern Tyrol. Hie village, or little 
market-town, was set in a fortified pass, shut 
in by cliffs and protected by a wall and 
towers. On a knoll near the brow of the 
cliff the men of old times had built a strong 
and great watch-tower; “ and therefrom the 
thorp had its name, and the whole valley 
also, and it was called Burgstead in Burg- 
dale.” There was a space of about fifty 
acres “ betwixt the wall and the wandering 
stream and therein, we are told, lay Burg¬ 
stead, in a space of “ the shape of a sword- 
pummel.” The houses were all of stone, 
“ with much fair and curious carved work of 
knots, and beasts, and men round about the 
doors, or whiles a wall of such-like work all 
along the house-front.” The dalesmen were 
as expert at stone-work as their upland neigh¬ 
bours, the woodlanders, were at carving runes 
and patterns on their oaken beams. The 
shepherd-folk, higher up on the downs, lived 
a ruder life in scattered homesteads, and were 
“ not very curious in their houses and halls.” 
The three folks were united in the bonds of 
kindred and friendship, and formed, in fact, 
one rustic state, governed by one alderman 
and meeting in the same folk-mote. 

The men of Burgdale were great producers 
of corn and a good red wine which was 
bought by the foreign merchants. They were 
very successful in gold-washing; but the 
sBvetr-mines in the neighbourhood—-in Silver- 
dale, across the mountains—had been seized 
by a dusky tribe, of Mongol or Hunnish 
affinities, with whose defeat by the dalesmen 
and their allies the story is principally con¬ 
cerned. The men of the dale also sold 
weapons of such fashions as were used in the 
'Westland, “ and golden cups and chains, and 
fair rings set with mountain-blue stoneB, and 
copper bowls, and vessels gilt and parcel-gilt, 
and mountain-blue for staining.” The wood- 
landers brought down wood-carvings and pel¬ 
tries, and the shepherds “ such fleeces as they 
could spare from the daily chaffer with the 
neighbours.” The market-place was wherever 
anyone cared to pitch a booth; but we are 
tola that for the most part this was done In 


the wide street between the gate and the 
bridge. The gradual growth of a commercial 
town from the trade-meetings of oountry-folk 
and foreign chapmen, the “ nundinae barbar- 
orum ” of classical description, is indicated 
with great force and precision. There is a 
particularly interesting account of the visit of 
the men of Shadowy Vale, a murky region 
into which the Wolf-tribe had been driven by 
the Hunnish savages, to the great spring- 
market at Burgstead. 

“ Gay was the show; for the booths were 
tilted over with painted cloths, and the mer¬ 
chants themselves were clad in long gowns of 
flue doth; scarlet, and blue, and white, and 
green, and black, with broidered welts of gold 
and silver; and their knaves were gaily attired 
in short ooats of divers hues, with silver rings 
about their anas, and short swards girt to 
their sides. People began to gather about 
these chapmen at once when they fell to open¬ 
ing their bales and their packs, and unloading 
their wains. There had they iron, both in pigs 
and forged scrap and nails; steel they had, 
and silver, both in ingots and vessel; pearls 
from over sea; cinnabar and other colours for 
staining, such as were not in the mountains; 
madder from the marshes, and purple of the 
sea, and scarlet grain from the holm-oaks by 
its edge, and woad from the deep clayey fields 
of tiie plain; silken thread also from toe outer 
ocean, and rare webs of silk, and jars of olive 
oil and fine pottery, and scanted woods, and 
sugar of the oaae.” 

The head-man of the merchants brings news 
of a great invasion of dusky men who had 
overthrown the armies of the cities in the 
plain; and how they had piled up skulls into 
great hills beside the city gates, “ and how, 
because of the death and the rapine, grass had 
grown in the king’s chambers, and the wolves 
had chased deer in the temples of the gods.” 
The prince of the tribe from the murky vale 
arrives “in glorious array,” with his sister 
“the Sunbeam,” whose courtship by Gold- 
mane of Burgdale, otherwise called Face-of- 
God, gives a romantic colour to the story, and 
relieves the reader’s mind from the gloom of 
the guerilla war, and murders grim and great, 
and the tumult of the long battle in which 
toe “ felon tribes ” in Bose-dale meet their 
well-earned doom. Folkright, the prince of 
the Wolf-raoe, is a kind of Bobin Hood, who 
only robs a skin-flint or occasionally holds a 
merchant to ransom; and it is to be observed 
that he pays for the purchase of a dagger and 
a “ web of geld and silk,” as well as a fine 
for robbery set upon him in the folk-mote, 
with toe treasure of silver rings which his 
soldiers had taken from their dusky enemies. 
The character of toe princess is finely drawn. 
She seems likely at first to be the bringer of 
strife and misfortune, like another Helen, on 
the peaceful children of the vale; but the 
threatened evils are fortunately turned full 
upon the horde of invaders. The valiant and 
beautiful bride, who loses her “ gold-maned ” 
chieftain, is consoled with a new love for 
Folkright and a happy life in the purified 
halls of Silverstead. 

There are plenty of songs interspersed 
with the story, and some of the best are 
sung by toe Bride. Others are sung by 
an Amazonian “ Bow-may ” to the music 
of Woodwont’s “goodly fiddle”; and Gold- 
mane is called upon for the Song of toe 
Ford, telling how the warriors returned to 


their olover-flelds and meads of mowing grass 
after a wild battle upon the hills: 

“ In hay-tide, through the day new-born, 
Acmes the meads we oome; 

Our hauberks brush toe blossomed com 
A furlong short of home.” 

Another fine poem occurs in the description 
of a journey to toe forest “ for sticks that 
would quarter best for bow-staves.” The 
brethren of the House of the Face go forth 
at the alderman’s bidding, and find toe Bride 
waiting for them. We have only room for 
a portion of the description, which is notioe- 
ablefor its extreme simplicity and directness : 

“Bo came they to toe yew-wood, and toe 
brethren fell to work, and the Bride with them, 
for she was deft with toe axe, and strong withaL 
But at mid-day they rested on the green slope 
without the yew-wood; and they ate bread 
and flesh and onions and apples, and drank red 
wine of toe dale.” 

And while they were resting the Bride sang 
to them an ancient song of toe coming of the 
“murder-carles.” “Ho man can tell how 
many they be, and toe voice of their host as 
the thunder rolls.” The men of a little 
peaceful settlement hear the true story of the 
coming danger, but determine to defend their 
home against all toe world. 

“ It was summer-tide and the Month of Hay, 

And men and maids must fare afield ; 

But we saw the place where the bow-staves lay. 
And the hall was hung with spear and shield. 

“ When the moon was high we drank in the hall, 
And they drank to the guests, and were kind 
and blithe, 

And they said: Oome back when the chestnuts 

fail, 

And the wine-carts wend across the hythe. 

“ Oome oft and o’er again, they said: 

Wander your ways; but we abide 

For all the world in the little stead; 

For wise are we, though toe world be wide. 

" Tea, oome in arms if ye will, they said ; 

And despite vour host shall we abide 

For life or death in the little stead; 

For wise are we, though the world be wide. ’, 

“ So she made an end and looked at toe fair¬ 
ness of toe dale spreading wide before her, and 
a robin came nigh from out of a thombush, and 
sung his song also, the sweet herald of ooming 
winter; and the lapwings wheeled about, black 
and white, above the meadow by toe river, 
sending forth their wheedling pipe, as they 
hung wove the soft turf.” 

There is no space to quote toe account of 
the gathering of toe host in Burgdale, the 
bowmen’s battle on the edge of Silverdale, 
and toe onslaught of the Men of the Steer, 
toe Bridge, and the Bull, and all the other 
banners of the united kindreds. The reader 
will find plenty of Homeric fighting, with the 
victory inclining always to the right side. 
The felons are massacred and peace returns to 
toe desolated valleys. The kindreds became 
one folk “ for better or worse, in peace and 
in war, in waning and waxing,” meeting 
together in Shadowy Vale, as a holy place, 
when converse and council were needed; and 
so, in the words with which the book con¬ 
cludes, “no more as now telleth the tale of 
these kindreds and folks, but maketh an 
ending.” 

Charles Elion. 
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Lord Mtlboumtft Papert. Edited by Lloyd 

G. Sanders. With a Preface by Earl 

Cowper. (Longmans.) 

To the present generation Lord Melbourne has 
been known and his character estimated chiefly 
by two often-printed remarks. It is said that, 
when reform was spoken of, he invariably met 
the reformer with the. chilling question, 
“ Can’t you let it alone ? ” and that of honours 
he observed, “ What I like about the Garter 
is that there is no damned nonsense of merit 
about it.” Both are quite characteristic of 
Lord Melbourne; but these papers show us 
how much of careful patriotism, of real states¬ 
manship, and of true Liberalism there was 
besides in the first Prime Minister of Queen 
Victoria. We agree entirely with Lord Cowper 
that “ the matter contained in this volume is 
almost all of it new, and a great deal of it 
very interesting.” Lord Rosebery said the 
other day that “we are a people who are 
liable to be misled by persons with greater 
pretensions to confidence than their character 
deserves." No public man of the century was 
more free from pretence than Lord Melbourne, 
and he lived in days when peers had not 
mastered the arts of tbe platform. “ In Lird 
Melbourne’s time,” says Lord Cowper, “ such 
a thing was almost unknown ”—a condition 
adding much to the interest of these confi¬ 
dential remains which disclose so much of the 
unknown in a potent and historical personality. 

We gather from the frankness of Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s earliest papers that the struggle of 
parties for power was then more reckless of 
common interests than in these democratic and 
more decorous days. So far in later times do 
men assume a virtue if they have it not that 
we think no young man of position, even in 
private correspondence, would now desire the 
defeat of his country’s arms, as Lord 
Melbourne appears to have done in hoping 
that the French “ would have been able to 
maintain themselves there [in Egypt, 1800], 
in spite of Canning’s wit and Sir Sydney's 
valour ” ; or would write, " We are in terrible 
dumps. Nothing but a good blow on the 
continent can revive us.” There are notes of 
genuineness in these papers which seem to 
have escaped observation, in the use of obsolete 
words. Take for example that Lord Mel¬ 
bourne frequently, Lord Anglesea atp. 177, 
and Lord Holland on p. 235, use “beat” as 
in Melbourne’s phrase, “ Still they will be 
beat by a largo majority.” 

Lord Melbourne, while he was still Mr. 
Lamb, soon made a position for himself in the 
House of Commons. Early in 1807, when a 
member of the Opposition led by Granville 
and Fox, he seconded an important motion of 
censiue which, after an all-night sitting—the 
division being taken at half-past six in the 
morning—placed the government in peril. It 
was at that time contended that tbe king must, 
upon the interval between the dismissal and 
appointment of a cabinet, act without advisers. 
Melbourne was only twenty-eight; but in his 
well-kept diary there is the profound and just 
remark that, 

“ if this be admitted, it leads either to the 
absurdity that in a free government there may 
be acts of the executive power for whioh no 
one is responsible, or to tbe unconstitutional 
conclusion that the kiDg is himself amenable.” 

In Melbourne’s youth, Protestant ascendancy 


was the ruling dogma of British domestic 
policy. To establish the Protestant Church 
in Ireland “ for ever ” had been King George’s 
dearest purpose in the Act of Union; and 
long after, in the plenitude of power, Mel¬ 
bourne displayed the influence of these same 
prepossessions. From Windsor Castle, in 1838, 
he wrote: 

“ My opinion is for granting civil rights as far 
as such equality is compatible with safety both to 
the doctrines and the superiority of the Pro¬ 
testant establishment.” 

He succeeded his father in the peerage in 
1828, and soon after became Home Secretary 
—an office for which his common reputation 
would make him seem ill-fitted; an impres¬ 
sion entirely corrected by these papers. Those 
with whom he was associated in the cabinet 
had a truer estimate of Melbourne’s powers. 
Never was the position more arduous than in 
those riotous years which preceded the passing 
of the Reform Bill. But Lord Melbourne 
calmly studied the new social development, 
and never surrendered to panic. He recog¬ 
nised a great difficulty in the state of the 
Poor Law: 

“ Taro great errors whioh have been oommitted 
in the administration of the Poor Laws are the 
paying of the wages of labour out of the poor 
rate, and the making a difference between the 
rates of relief afforded to married and single 
men in favour of the former.” 

No letter in the whole volume gives us more 
pleasure than that in which Melbourne, the 
cynic, refuses to adopt the suggestion of Mr. 
Henry Drummond, the Irvingite apostle, for 
the employment of spies and accomplices. 
Said the Home Secretary: 

“ The danger of employing spies and accom¬ 
plices has always been found to be that, in order 
to further their own ends, satisfy their em¬ 
ployers and forward their own interests and 
maintain their credit, they are too oft, first, to 
bring forward false accusations; secondly, to 
excite and encourage to the commission of 
crimes in order that they may have the honour 
of informing against and detecting them.” 

When it was proposed that the Reform Bill 
should be framed as the voting for the mem¬ 
bers of Boards of Guardians is now arranged, 
Melbourne protested in words which may per¬ 
haps be held good for the policy of “ one 
man one vote ”: 

“The principle of an individual being em¬ 
powered to give a greater number of suffrages 
according to the amount of his property is, in 
my opinion, liable to great objection, . . . 
But the consideration whioh weighs most with 
me is that such an arrangement leads to the 
result of a majority being openly and mani¬ 
festly out-voted by a minority—a result whioh 
strikes me as totally opposed to the real prin¬ 
ciples of popular voting, and calculated to lose 
all the advantages derived from popular insti¬ 
tutions, and which mainly consist in the con¬ 
tentment, acquiescence, and satisfaction derived 
from tbe consciousncsi felt by the people that 
they either watch over their own interests, or 
have each of them an equal voiee in nominating 
those whom they trust with that duty.” 

Melbourne subdued Brougham, and his per¬ 
sonal dignity and power are nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the letter in which he 
charged and chided the Lord Chancellor with 
domineering, interfering, and encroaching too 
much; with actual intrusion “ upon the pro¬ 
vince of the Prime Minister.” The Irish he 


thought “ the most conspiring people on the 
face of the earth ” ; but he confided to Lord 
John Russell his opinion that they were “not 
such damned fools as the people of England. 
When they place confidence they do not with¬ 
draw it the next instant.” He had in 
William IV. an honest but timid and trouble¬ 
some master, whom he was sometimes obliged 
to correct in language of dignified servility. 
The king was very angry when he discovered 
that the Czar bad been consulted before him¬ 
self as to Lord Durham’s mission to St. 
Petersburg; and when the monarch scolded, 
the minister replied: 


“ It is Viscount Melbourne’s duty to obey your 
Majesty’s oommaads in oommunioating with 

S eat reluctance to Visoount Palmerston your 
sjesty’s letter dated the 28th inst. from 
Windsor Castle. But Visoount Melbourne, in 
performing this act, must by no means be con¬ 
sidered as concurring in any censure of a 
minister with whom he has entirely agreed, or 
of an act to which he has himself been a 
party.” 


Yet, though such passages were not in¬ 
frequent, Melbourne described William IV., 
when his short reign ended, as “ a being of 
the most uncompromising and firmest honour 
that ever it pleased Divine Providence to place 
upon the throne.” When he had to write 
severely to a colleague, Melbourne used his 
pen without unction and without compromise. 
Lord Durham was Governor of Canada, and 
had made a questionable appointment in the 
case of a Mr. Turton. Just such punishment 
as was given to Brougham went out to the 


“ It is one of those gratuitous and unnecessary 
difficulties whioh men most unaooonntably 
create for themselves, and whioh are generally 
greater than any whioh are created for them by 
the natural oourse of events... . You must have 
known and you did know that objections would 
arise.... It is incredible that a man of oommon- 
sense should show such an ignorance or such 
a disregard of public feeling and opinion as you 
have done in the selection.” 


In l>-38 the present Lord Grey was as fond 
of writiog long letters as he was in 1888, and 
upon one with reference to the Persian war 
Lord Melbourne replied: 

“ It will not do to rely upon argument against 
actual force, against the equipping of fleets and 
the hurry of armies. If we do, we run the risk 
of being in the plight of that man who suffered 
flogging while his counsel was arguing that the 
court had no power to inflict that punishment 
upon him.” 

He was careful in the selection of bishops, 
and held the opinion that “literary men” 
for that office “ are seldom good for any¬ 
thing.” He stoutly defended the appointment 
of Prof. Hampden as Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, denouncing tbe bitterness, 
the faction, the violence, the prejudice to be 
found in universities. 

In his marriage, and long afterwards in 
his friendship with Mrs. Norton, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne was not happy. Early in wedded 
life he made his “commonplace book” his 
confidant, and wrote: 

“By marrying you place yourself upon the 
defensive, instead of tbe offensive, in society, 
which latter is admitted to be in all contentions 
the most advantageous mode of proceeding. 
Every man will find his own private affairs 
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none difficult to manage and control than any 
public affairs in which be may be engaged.” 

Lady Caroline Lamb, his wife, was possessed 
with a romantic and irrepressible admiration 
for Byron, and with solid esteem for her own 
husband, whom her death left a widower in 
1828. The date of the first of Mrs. Norton’s 
letters in this volume is fourteen years later. 
This friendship must have been the prize of 
Melbourne’s social life. No one within our 
knowledge ever possessed such gifts and 
graces in familiar writing as Mrs. Norton; and 
we would venture to place her “ Letter to the 
Queen,” upon the wrongs she suffered in 
consequence of her friendship for Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, as high in the dignity of its style as 
any woman’s work of tikis century. The 
letters in these papers are in her playful 
mood, and they are charming; but those 
who wish to know how tbit supremely 
gifted woman could write should get one 
of the rare copies of some of her com¬ 
plaints against the marriage law referring 
to her husband, from whom she felt she had 
received such cruel wrong. She long sur¬ 
vived both her distinguished friend and her 
despised husband, and lived to make a second 
and a happier marriage. 

Melbourne’s last years would have been 
happier if death had more nearly found him 
still in harness. The last scene in this volume 
is that of Lord John Bussell somewhat 
abruptly drawing down the curtain upon 
Melbourne’s official life by informing him that 
in submitting to the Queen a list of the 
Ministry of 1846 his name was not included; 
and in the final sentence we have Melbourne 
bowing sad acknowledgments in saying that 
“ frequent accesses of illness ” made this ex¬ 
clusion a right and kind judgment. 

Author Arnold. 


Appreciationt. By Walter Pater. (Mac¬ 
millan.) 

To the essays here grouped under one cover 
their author has given a general title wMoh, 
in the case of a writer accustomed as Mr. 
Pater is to employ words with a jealously 
scholastic regard to their exact signification, 
might mean simply estimates, favourable or 
otherwise—valuations, pricings—but which 
apparently is to be understood here as used in 
the popular sense that implies above all else 
admiration and sympathy. In this sense the 
title is happily chosen, and the reader who 
approaches this volume of “ appreciations ” in 
a spirit other than appreciative is not a person 
whose mental attitude can be recommended 
for imitation. It is noteworthy that in these 
studies, where the critical posture is invari¬ 
ably one of extreme modesty—the writer 
contentedly Bitting at the feet of his Gamaliels 
and reverently transmitting to us the essence 
of their utterances with such elucidatory com¬ 
ment as he may think needful—it is note¬ 
worthy that by virtue of this very humility 
and apparent self-repression he attains to 
something like kinship and equality witty the 
masters whom it is his ambition simply to 
understand and report. He says of Charles 
Lamb—and we may with equal truth say it 
of himself— 

“ To feel strongly the charm ” of some poet, or 
essayist, or painter, "and then to interpret 
that charm, to convey it to other*—he seeming 


to himself but to hand on to others, in mere 
humble ministration, that of whioh for them he 
is really the creator—this is the way of his 
criticism.” 

There was a time when some of Mr. Pater’s 
qualities of style almost threatened to crystal- 
use into mannerisms; and even after such 
noble writing as was to be found, for instance, 
in the papers on Lionardo and Giorgione, he 
was capable of relapsing into the mere 
honeyed effeminacy that made readers with 
virile tastes turn away from Florian DeUal 
He and Un gliob literature are to be con¬ 
gratulated upon his having left all this behind 
him and chastened his style into something 
which, while for fastidiousness it is perhaps 
unparalleled, is also full of real, though very 
quiet, strength— strength that is not com¬ 
bative but prehensile, the strength of a 
steady grasp, never of a blow. Once only in 
these pages does he impress us at all unplea¬ 
santly as speaking with the falsetto of a 
school and the accent of an epoch; and that is 
in the paper on “ Aesthetic Poetry,” where, 
conformably to the matter under discussion, 
the manner seems in places somewhat fan¬ 
tastic—where, though the hand is the hand 
of Mr. Pater, the voice is—well, a mingling 
of the voioes of two or three singers prominent 
in the latter-day choir. 

The opening paper, on “ Style ”—in reality 
concerning itself rather with diction, or with 
artifices of prose composition, than with that 
abstract effect, that air and carriage, which 
the word “ style ” has almost insensibly come 
to stand for—is perhaps for this reason a little 
disappointing. Yet it is full of excellent 
touches, examples of Mr. Pater’s gift of 
saying what is emphatically the right thing 
with unerring precision at phrase. Could the 
specific differences of two related words be 
better illustrated than in such a sentence as 
the following ? “ Blake, in the last century, 
is an instance of preponderating soul, embar¬ 
rassed, at a loss, in an era of preponderating 
mind.” Or what oould be more salutary in 
a literary period like the present than this 
admonition r “ It is good in the criticism of 
verse to look for those hard, logioal, quaai- 
prosaic excellences which that, too, has or 
needs.” But it is when we pass to the 
“ Appreciations ” properly so-called that we 
find Mr. Pater at Ms best. Could anything be 
finer than such a phrase as Wordsworth’s 
“ mountain atmosphere of mind ” ? or truer 
than the ascription to that poet of the power of 

“ conveying to the consciousness of the reader 
abstract and elementary impressions—silence, 
darkness, absolute motionlessness; or, again, 
the whole complex sentiment of a particular 
plaoe, the abstract expression of desolation in 
the long white road, of peacefulness in a par¬ 
ticular folding of the hills.” 

And what magic of expression when, with 
fine insight, he notes in Wordsworth 

“ the sudden passage from lowly thoughts and 
places to the majestic forms of philosophical 
Imagination, the play of these forms over a 
world so different, enlarging so strangely the 
bounds of its humble ohnrohyards, and break¬ 
ing suoh a wild light on the graves of christened 
children.” 

Mr. Pater finds Coleridge’s “ cMef offence” 
as a pMlosopMcal writer to lie in “ an excess 
of seriousness,” the want of “ a certain shade 
of unconcern, the perfect manner of the 


eighteenth century.” It is doubtful whether 
he does not for once exaggerate when he 
declares Coleridge to be the typical “ flower 
of the ennuyS," the mouthpiece of the modern 
Welteehmert, “ more than Childe Harold, more 
than Werther, more than Ben6 himself.” 
Dreamer as he was, Coleridge’s eager interest 
not only in metaphysics and literature, but in 
such mundane matters as politics, together 
with his notorious activity as a personal pro¬ 
pagandist, zealous to impress his views upon 
every man, woman, and child who came 
within reach of the irrepressible tongue, 
seem to place him at some distance from the 
Obermann family. Unlike that weary and 
dejected race, he was essentially an enthusiast, 
pursuing knowledge, as Hazlitt says of him, 
“ with outstretched hands and winged speed.” 
Up to the very last he was to Wordsworth 
“ the Bapt One ”; and Ms religious creed, 
whatever abstract value we may attach to it 
now, at least saved him from the philosophy 
of the school of despair. 

I think Mr. Pater is at his very best— 
wMch is only another way of saying that he 
is wholly delightful—in the paper on Sir 
Thomas Bro wne, that strange great writer to 
whom, as his latest critic happily says, “ the 
whole world was a museum.” Pernaps the 
author of the Hydriotaphia has received no 
suoh entirely sympathetic, and at the same 
time discriminative, treatment as here. Mr. 
Pater really renders Mm for us, conveying to 
us the finest inflexions of his voice as if by 
some eclectic telephone, wMch dropped out 
the harsher notes but suffered no rich cadence 
to be lost in transmission. Once or twice he 
lets his own style be tinged for a moment 
with Ms author’s. We feel this in such a 
clause as “ a tardiness and reluctancy in the 
circumstances of dissolution.” He is speak¬ 
ing of one, a friend of Sir Thomas Browne’s, 
who, in the course of a lingering death, 
seemed sensibly to anticipate the hereafter; 
and though the image of life as a stream 
flowing into eternity’s ocean is trite enough, 
what a novel and poetic turn Mr. Pater gives 
it! “ The infinite future had invaded this 
life perceptibly to the senses, like an ocean 
felt far inland up a tidal river.” 

The Shakspere studies are none the worse 
for being anything but ponderous, and are 
marked by the delicately luminous perception 
wMoh shares with Mr. Pater’s exquisite style 
the distinction of being Ms cMef value as a 
writer. In “Bichard II.” he finds the lead¬ 
ing motif to be “the irony of kingsMp— 
average human nature, flung with wonder¬ 
fully pathetic effect into the vortex of great 
events.” Though reverent enough, he is no 
prostrate idolator at the Stratford shrine; and 
it is refreshing to hear him speak of “ the 
tiresome German superstition . . . wMch 
challenged us to a dogmatic faith in the 
plenary verbal inspiration of every one of 
Shakspere’s downs.” 

The faults of Mr. Pater’s book are few and 
slight, but the fallen nature of a reviewer 
drives Mm to find one or two if he cannot 
invent them. Mr. Pater’s vocabulary being 
really very rioh and various, he does himself 
some injustice by letting a chance epithet, 
such as “ blithe,” get the upper hand. Then 
Ms religiously accurate and anti-popular use 
of certain words, such as “ complexion ” and 
, “ mortified,” is, perhaps, academic to the 
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verge of pedantry. At all events it raises the 
question whether, since language is after all 
but a set of arbitrary symbols which the 
people have fashioned and have, therefore, 
some right to refashion, such correctness is 
worth purchasing at the price of strangeness, 
real or apparent. To touch upon a quite 
different matter, I think Mr. Pater lays him¬ 
self open to animadversion wheo, in his in¬ 
teresting postscript, he derives even the more 
extreme developments of the romantic spirit 
from the desire of beauty plus the passion of 
cariosity. Surely it might, with at least 
equal plausibility, be argued that the very 
contrary is nearer the truth, as regards the 
latter of these two alleged constituents of 
romanticism. Is it not rather the absence of 
true curiosity—a deficient interest in (be 
astonishing realities around us—that makes 
us go out of our way to invent the grotesque, 
the monstrous, the impossible, substituting the 
bizarre wardrobe of fancy for the infinitely 
wilder attire of fact ? 

■ But perhaps it is churlish to speak of any¬ 
thing but the charm and power of a volume 
so eminent in both, so rich in beauty, so wide 
in the circuit of its judgments—a volume 
which shows Mr Pater finally victorious over 
certain temptations to mere daintiness once 
jeopardising a noble grace of diction; and 
which must further consolidate its author’s 
fame as one of the most catholic of living 
critios, and beyond rivalry the subtlest artist 
in contemporary English prose. 

William Watson. 


The Steedith Revolution under Ouatavut Vatu. 

ByP. W. Watson. (Sampson Low.) 

A ft sh a long neglect, the study of Scan¬ 
dinavian history is apparently reviving among 
us. Within the last few years no less than 
four notable works dealing with various 
branches of this interesting subject have 
appeared in rapid succession. In 1886, Mr. 
Hjalmar Bojesen gave us a Eittory of 
Norway ; Mr. J. L. Stevens had, twelve 
months previously, retold the oft-told story 
of the exploits of Oustavus Adolphus; Mr. 
F. H. Bain has quite recently come forward 
as the champion of the great Gustavus’s 
enigmatical daughter, Christina; and now 
Mr. P. W. Watson contributes a monograph 
relating to the establishment of the Yasa 
dynasty and the origin of modern Sweden. 

It must be candidly confessed that, at the 
outset, one expects great things from Mr. 
Watson. In his preface he is careful to 
inform his readers that he has “browsed 
during several months among the libraries of 
Sweden”; that he has “spared no pains to 
get at everything written or printed, contem¬ 
porary or subsequent, that might throw tight 
on the subject ”; that he has visited battle¬ 
fields, inspected picture galleries—in short, 
done all that a conscientious historian is 
expected to do. As, moreover, Mr. Watson’s 
exhaustive bibliography insinuates that not a 
single document relating to his subjeot has 
escaped him, the unsuspecting reader is not 
unreasonably prepared for a scholarly and 
picturesque treatment of one of the most 
interesting and important epochs of Northern 
history. In point of fact, however, the book 
is nothing of the sort. The traces of a 
“ ’prentice hand ” aje manifest on every page, 


of it, and the author’s historical horizon is 
but too plainly bounded by the period he has 
chosen to write about. 

To begin with, Mr. Watson cannot be con¬ 
gratulated on his style. “Disgruntled,” as 
an equivalent for “disgusted,” is not yet 
current on this side of the Atlantic; such 
phrases as “ a person who had loaned him 
fands,” jar upon English ears; and the 
faoetiousnesB of the expression, “a mealy 
morsel,” as applied to a political dispatch, is 
not immediately obvious. Christian II. was 
not, perhaps, an altogether idyllic character, 
but to nickname him “ the gory monarch ” is 
grotesque. And is Mr. Watson quite sure 
that the sovereign whose social and political 
views were, on the whole, far above his 
age, and who was capable of inspiring 
deep and lasting attachments, was really 
“as vile a monster as ever occupied a 
throne ” ? As to Mr. Watson’s Swedish, it 
need only be said that an attentive and 
instructed reader of his pages will very soon 
be driven to the conclusion that his acquaint¬ 
ance with that singularly simple tongue is 
anything but profound. For how else ex¬ 
plain the rendering of ttorkyrka by “great 
church ” instead of “ cathedral ”; the fre¬ 
quent confusion of Herredag , an assembly of 
notables, with Riktdag , the states-general; or 
the gratuitous misstatement that the word 
lydbitkopar, “ suffragans,” means rimply 
“ people’s bishops ” ? Then, too, his per¬ 
sonal and local nomenclature is hopelessly 
perplexing and inconsistent. Thus, the King 
of Sweden is rightly Gustavus, not Gustaf, 
yet his Danish rival is Ghristiem instead of 
Christian. So, too, the celebrated Swedish 
province appears as “Dalanie,” yet its in¬ 
habitants are not “ Dalkarlame,” but “ Dales¬ 
men.” Why not simply translate “ Dalame,” 
“the Dales,” instead of giving a Swedish 
name to the place and an English name to 
the people? This is the more desirable as 
the strange word Dalame strikes the eye on 
almost every other page. Again, if the 
suffixed article is to be retained in Dalame , 
why omit it in Molar ? Both should have it 
or neither. It is a further question, of 
course, whether Gustavus I. should be de¬ 
scribed as Gustavus Yasa at alL Surnames 
were not in general use in Sweden at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and it is 
beyond all doubt that Gustavus was known to 
his contemporaries as GuBtaf Eriksson, never 
as Gustaf Yasa. 

So far as his narrative is concerned, Mr. 
Watson is, generally speaking, satisfactory, 
though he does occasionally make mistakes 
which are quite inexcusable in one who pro¬ 
fesses to have thoroughly explored the sources 
of his subject. For example, Christian II.’s 
election to the Swedish throne is represented 
as a solemn farce, yet it was the spontaneous 
act of the vast majority of the representa¬ 
tives of the Swedish nation. Again, Mr. 
Watson does not quite know whether “all 
the magnates of Sweden were summoned ” to 
the Diet of Strengnas which elected Gustavus 
king; yet any handbook of Swedish history 
would have told him that they were adequately 
represented on that occasion. He is equally 
doubtful whether Johannes Magni, the last 
Catholio Archbishop of Sweden, was really 
elected by the chapter of Upsala, though 
it is no secret to everyone else that 
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he was so elected at the end of 
August, 1523. The convention which met 
atVesteraas in the beginning of May, 1525, 
to assist Gustavus against the Dalesmen was 
not a “ general diet,” as Mr. Watson supposes, 
but an assembly of notables; or does he, 
perhaps, confound it with the diet which met 
at the same place two years later, and which 
he tells us was held at Yesteraas so as to be 
nearer the Dalesmen, when, in point of fac*, 
it went there to be more out of weir way ? 

But, after all, Mr. Watson’s critics will 
be more inclined to quarrel with his conclu¬ 
sions than with his facts; for it is very evident 
that he has quite mistaken the character of 
his hero and the real significance of his reign. 
Mr. Watson’s book would certainly leave the 
impression on the mind of the ordinary reader 
that Gustavus was little better than a crafty, 
hypocritical adventurer, not without some 
sparks of genius and courage perhaps, but 
perpetually scheming for his own aggrandise¬ 
ment, bullying where he could, and cringing 
where he dare not bully—in fact, little better 
than the “ gory monarch ” whom he super¬ 
seded. Indeed, Mr. Watson in one place says 
so in as many words: 

“ The people having expelled one tyrant, chose 
another.” “It is hard, therefore,” he pro¬ 
ceeds, “ to repress the wish that Gustavus Vasa 
had been allowed at the Diet of Yesteraas to 
lay aside the crown, and that in his place a 
leader had been ohosen to carry on the good 
work on the lines already drawn.” 

Here a captious critic might pertinently ask : 
on what lines, where all was chaos; and with 
what other leader, when Sweden was so 
destitute of native talent that the king had 
to fill his council with the first intelligent 
foreigners who came to hand ? But let that 
Suppose that Gustavus had actually 
down his crown on that occasion— 
what would then have happened? In the 
unanimous opinion of all Swedish historians, 
complete disintegration, a lapse into semi¬ 
barbarism. For the two previous centuries, 
the struggles of personal and provincial in¬ 
terests hod well mgh extinguished iu Sweden 
the very idea of a commonwealth. A strong 
government was, at that moment, the only 
possible safeguard of her territorial integrity 
and national independence, and a patriotic 
despot with a firm hand and a clear head the 
only man capable of establishing such a 
government. It is the especial glory of 
Gustavus I. that he grasped this idea 
from the very first, and never let it go. 
To have resigned the crown at such a 
crisis would have been not a virtue but a 
crime. Never did a man more thoroughly 
deserve the title of “ Father of the Father- 
land.” Every hour of a long and laborious 
manhood was exclusively devoted to his 
country’s service, and the Sweden of to day 
still rests securely on the foundation laid by 
him 350 years ago. 

But Mr. Watson insists that “ of all nations 
on the face of the globe, none are so fitted for 
a republican form of government as the 
Swedes.” If this be so, it can only be said 
that they have a singularly perverse way of 
showing it. If history is to be believed, 
there never was a nation so devoted to its 
kings. Even the appalling calamities of the 

reign of Charles XII. were powerless to shake 
the preference of the S wedesfor the monarchical 
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form of government; and tbe most popular is certainly not exaggerated. To exchange vena. This is a most unfortunate blunder, 
act of their most popular king, Gustavus III. the chilly gloom of a northern winter for a It is to be hoped the mistake does not prevail 
was the coup d'itat whereby he put an end country where the patient can enjoy twelve through the entire edition, 
to the purely parliamentary regime which had hours of daylight and eleven of sunlight, , „„ „ , , , 

abased the dignity end well-nigh obliterated where rain is practically unknown, and where a ?^ or at Molly Baton has been long 

the power of the crown for more than half a the air of the desert is the most invigorating in enoug “. before the publio to have earned a 
century. the world, ought of itself to be more efficacious rotationi for writing exceedingly agreeable, 

In taking leave of Mr. Watson, it is only than the most sedulous medical attention “ n0 ‘ particularly high class, fiction. She 
fair to recognise that his work, despite many among the comforts of home. I have tried na T' at ® “ moving tale of the loves of 
I. ... mm. A a a nVATV VlflfAl* fillTn.fj) in brave-hearted men and charming women 


defects, is not without some merit. As a every winter climate in the Mediterranean 
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brave - hearted men and charming women 
without introduction of impurities on the one 
hand, or supernatural absurdities on tbe 
other; which is more than can be said for a 


tion in Sweden, so far Js it goes, is substan- have learnt to appreciate it cimot keep it to lar f uumbmt of the novehsts, whether male 


to the Protestant ride, he is very seldom 
unfair to the Catholics. Finally, and this, 
perhaps, is its chief reoommendation, the book 
is the first serious attempt in English to deal 
with the early political career of one of 2fero. 
Europe’s greatest men. By 

R. Nisbet Bain. -A 


A. H. Satcb. 


NEW NOVELS. 


ero. From the German of Ernst Eckstein. 
By Clara Bell and Mary J. Salford. In 2 
vols. (New York: Gottsberger; London: 
Tiubner.) 


appointment, therefore, to find that her 
latest novel, A Life's Remorse, though not 
offending in either of the ways indicated 
above, is scarcely as pleasant reading as 
previous performances. The plot is simple 
and harmless enough. Mr. Crawford, a man 
of wealth and position, has the misfortune in 
early life to become the murderer—partly in 
self-defence, and wholly without intention—of 


Egypt at a Winter Reeort. By F. M. Sand- A Life'* Remorse. By the Author of “ Molly an elderly man, whose daughter he meets long 
with. (Began Paul, Trench & Co.) Bawn.” In 3 vols. (White.) afterwards; and, ignorant of the relationship 


eg ^ she had borne to his victim, he seeks to make her 
his wife. The shock resulting fromhis discovery 
of her parentage, coming after many years of 
(Black- painful remorse, drives him to commit suicide; 
and his intended bride marries a man more 


with. (Began Paul, Trench & Co.) Bawn.” In 3 vols. (White.) afterwards; and, ignorant of the relati-nship 

This is emphatically one of the best books George Vyvian. By E. Eatharine Bates. In 

that have been written about Egypt. Dr. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) hiswife. The shock resulting from his disco very 

Sandwith is thoroughly acquaints with the Dodo and 1 ByCapt A Haggard (Black 

“ ByCaptAHag ^- (Black - antatLtrrrs 

as to its influence upon the health. To iS ? 7 Somerville authfr^^CmlSi; S’mIv te 

valids, as well as to the larger class of tourists Glb ^y- (Ward & Downey.) author has been remarkable not only for 

who wish to avoid the fogs and cold of a 4 Silent Combat. By Miles Farrant. (Son- dIs«rintKm« of natnral B wnwv \,hich though 

u. utu. ^ ^b. „^b.) aasssrsLTassssra 

*£' Sy aH ' , ““ p ' 5 S 5 .tsst ta iAKia 5 i£ 

for wS h. £ DoMfArlm. BjJ. H. O01«ll. (Nel- yh.l. .g orte ym to b. tta 

likely to look elsewhere in vain. The in- son.) j 

formation Baa hotm hmnotit on fat dftte. f.honoh Won. «nl- mJm wifi, . tarta far 168,1 . Feople of high SOCial position openly 
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valids, as well as to the larger class of tourists Gibney. (Ward & Downey.) 

who wish to avoid the fogs and cold of a A Silent Combat. By Miles Farrant. (Son- 

northern winter, his little book will be in- nenschein.) 

valuable. Gerald Ifreneh's Friendt. By G. H. Jessop. 

It is bnmful of information on all the J r 

subjects which the visitor to Egypt most ' g „ T u nn u rnr i 

wishes to know about, and for which he is Dorothy Arden. By J. M. Call well, (Nel- , 

likely to look elsewhere in vain. The in- 8on -) 


already need modification. Both the hotels 
at Luxor now belong to Messrs. Cook, and a 
Greek hotel has been started at Assuan. 


ought to welcome and enjoy the story of JVero, 
translated from the German of Dr. Ernst 
Eckstein by Clara Bell and Mary J. Salford. 
The action of the novel includes the tradi- 


Whether, however, the ordinary tourist would tional story of Nero’s early infatuation for the 


care to lodge in the latter I cannot tell. Christian freedwomao, Acte, together with In the confessed absence of ability on the 

The meteorological facts collected by Dr. accounts, tolerably in accordance with historic part of the present reviewer to grapple with 
Sandwith are extremely inter, sting, and go narrative, of the intrigues of Agrippina, the the tranrcendental problems contained in 
to show that the common opinion is incorrect melancholy marriage and fate of the hapless George Vyvian, or to pass an unbiassed judg- 
which ascribes an increasing amount of rain- Outavia, the burning of Rome, and the horrible ment upon them, it must suffice here to give 
fall at Cairo to the creation of the Freshwater vengeance taken on the Christians for their merely a brief outline of the plot. In pare 1 
Canal and the planting of trees in and about alleged complicity in the work; while the of that work we have a spendthrift heir, 


repartee that flies about, together with the 
perpetual sparring of lovers, is most uncom¬ 
fortable. Has the writer suddenly turned 
cynic? 

In the confessed absence of ability on the 


George Vyviao, who, in the early years of the 


such topics, however, but even gives the 
reader succinct but complete information 
about hotels, steamers, railways, clothing, 


the city. What he has to say about the infamous Tigellinus and Foppaea Sabina oc- George Vyvian, who, in the early years of the 
drainage of Cairo, moreover, will be reassuring cupy prominent positions throughout. That present century, retrieves his fortunes by 
to many. He does not confine himself to the author has scarcely succeeded in depicting marrying an heiress. He has lately reduced 
such topics, however, but even gives the Nero as an odious monster of cruelty, so much a girl named Daisy Butler; and, to conceal 
reader succinct but complete information as a victim of silly vanity and the tool of un- her shame, persuades Joseph Ponrath, his 
about hotels, steamers, railways, clothing, scrupulous advisers, is, perhaps, owing to the foster-brother and valet, to marry her, without 
sport, and recreations, as well as about the exigencies of the story, which require that mentioning to him, however, the discreditable 
botany, geology, and zoology of the valley of events chronologically far separated should be circumstances of the case. With Daisy's 
the Nile, while Mr. Petrie has furnished him compressod into an apparently brief period, death in childbed, after full confession to her 
with an account of the most recent archaeo- On the other hand, he has given us a highly husband, and the suicide of Joseph, after 
logical discoveries that have been made in interesting picture of Roman life, and has invoking bitter curses on the man who has 
Egypt. In short, the book is a perfect vade embellished it with details which betoken the deceived him, we reach the end of put 1. 
mecum for the visitor to Cairo. possession of fertile inventiveness no less than Fifty years then elapse, and in part 2 we find 

I ought not to dispute a medical man’s of wide scholarship. A word is needed with the above dramatis personae now removed from 
statement in regard to disease; nevertheless regard to the “getting up” of the book, the “earth-plane,” and inhabiting the spirit- 
my own personal experience, like that of Carelessness in revision of proofs is evinced by land, named Ares, wherein emancipated souls 
Prof. Wiedemann, might encourage him to numerous slips of orthography, especially in attain more or less of .purification and pro- 
pronounce a more decided opinion as to the proper names— e.g., Via Cyprius, L. Annaeas gressive development. To those, however, 
beneficial effects of the Egyptian climate Seneca, Artemidorous, Polyhyminius, Caeser, whose earthly career ,ha> deft much to be 
upon a tendency to haemorrhage of the lungs. &o. And the whole of the sheets properly desired from the moral point of view, and 
As regards its effects upon other forms of belonging to vol. ii. are, with one exception, also to certain others whftse presence again 
disease, Dr. Sandwith’s enthusiastic language bound up in the cover marked vol. i., and vice in the flesh may have beneficial effects upon 
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the weaker brethren, a revisit to earth is 
appointed; and thus we find that, lor one 
reaeon or the other, nearly all onr old friends 
are [decreed a return passage to this vale of 
tears. Of these, Joseph Penruth and George 
Yyvian are singled out to occupy positions 
the reverse of those they held in their first 
estate, Joseph being now the superior and 
George the dependent, in order that Joseph 
may still further purify bis soul by foregoing 
the vengeance for past wrongs he will now be 
able to wreak upon his helpless inferior. 
How the luckless Joseph, when restored to 
manhood, proves unequal to the occasion, and 
how his enormous mistake is revealed to him 
through the turning of a drawing-room table, 
the utterances of a female spirit-medium, and 
a deathbed apparition, must be left to the 
reader to discover for himself. The story is 
“ dedicated with deep sympathy to all those 
who have suffered in the search for truth,” 
but is hardly amenable to common-sense 
criticism. 

Scarcely better entitled to favourable notice 
than the foregoing work is Dodo and I. This 
is a tale of an English officer’s career in Egypt 
and the Soudan from Tamai to Khartoum. 
The purely military details are graphically 
and even thrillingly described; nor indeed, in 
point of mere literary merit and general 
capacity for arousing and chaining attention, 
can any objection be urged against Captain 
Haggard’s book. But there is a free-and- 
easy tone of morality maintained throughout, 
which, whatever measure of acceptance it may 
meet with in the barrack-room, inevitably 
invitee condemnation when finding expression 
in literature intended for “ the general.” 
Captain David Cuninghame, the leading 
character, has an intrigue with an Oriental, 
named Zuleikha, belonging to a harem in 
Ca to, while at the same time maintaining a 
friendship rather more than platonic for Lady 
Aidde Featherston, who is living apart from 
her husband, a wicked baronet. Both these 
ladies are members of the “ Gnostic Atomic 
Brotherhood,” and are consequently in posses¬ 
sion of the remarkable faculty of “ disintegra¬ 
tion and reintegration ”—processes by which 
the soul can separate itself from the body and 
wander through space compelling the body to 
rejoin it at any given, destination. As these 
processes can be worked by one “human” 
upon another, Zuleikha makes use of her 
power to transport her rival, as she supposes, 
to the bottom of a Siberian mine; but, through 
an awkward flaw in the conditions, transports 
her in reality to a London dining-room where 
Captain Cuninghame is seated at table. The 
sequel, where Zuleikha comes to England and 
endeavours to ruin Lady Aid6 by means of a 
forged letter, seems a rather clumsy device on 
the author’s part, seting that the jealous mis¬ 
tress might by means of the disintegrating 
process have surprised her rival at almost any 
hour of the day or night and murdered her, 
as she would gladly hare done, without the 
smallest chance of detection. 

Mr. Somerville Gibney is another who 
has recourse to the device now become so 
wearisomo of calling upon supernatural 
appearances to aid in the development of his 
plot. In the present case this is the more to 
be regretted, as A Charge from, the Grave 
Bhows the hand of a decidedly skilful writer, 


who might well afford to dispense with such 
contrivances. Howard Adair, the hero, is 
concerned in clearing from suspicion the 
memory of his dead father, who, twenty 
years before, had been dismissed from a 
secretaryship owing to the unexplained dis¬ 
appearance of a valuable necklace. The 
events leading to the discovery of the real 
thief are described with much dramatic power; 
and there seems no reason at all for the 
introduction of a mysterious shadow, which 
attaches itself now to one and now to another 
of the persons who, remotely or otherwise, are 
connected with the circumstances of the 
robbery. 

In spite of much stirring description and 
clever, though rather profound, dialogue, it is 
scarcely likely that A Silent Combat will be 
pronounced a satisfactory book by the public. 
The author has committed the offence, un¬ 
pardonable in the eyes of a novel reader, of 
never bringing his love-story to an end at all. 
The main interest is derived from exhibitions 
of mesmeric phenomena. Captain Grant, who 
tells the narrative in the first person, falls 
half in love with a pretty widow, Mrs. Henry, 
who, being under the dominion of the superior 
will of a Russian travelling under the name 
of Captain Krakoff, is compelled by the latter 
to visit the tables at Monte Carlo and play 
there for dangerously high stakes in his behalf. 
By a superior exercise of will Captain Grant 
defeats Krakoff 1 s purpose; and the tale ends 
with the departure of Mrs. Henry rather un¬ 
ceremoniously from Monaco, and a foreboding 
on the part of Captain Grant that he has not 
yet Been the last of his rival. This is cer¬ 
tainly a little disappointing. 

Qerald Ffrench's Friends is the work of a 
journalist employed several years ago upon 
the Pacific Coast of North America, and con¬ 
sists of half a dozen lively stories—some 
humorous, some pathetic—illustrative of 
various types of Irish character in the Far 
West. These stories have already appeared 
in the columns of American magazines. They 
are thoroughly enjoyable reading, but call for 
no further remark. 

Dorothy Arden, a story of England and 
France two hundred years ago, contains the 
adventures of two Huguenot children, who 
escape from French persecution and find their 
way to England, where their uncle, Sir Henry 
Arden, gives them a home. The latter half 
of the book is concerned with incidents of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. It is a pretty tale, 
and well suited for young people. 

J. Baebow Alibit. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

In ThoughUand and Dreamland. By Elsa 
D’Esterre Keeling. (Fisher Unwin.) Half- 
overwhelmed, as we are, by the flood-tide of 
stories of adventure which has set steadily 
in since Treasure Island and King Solomon’s 
Mines gave the impulse, it is not a very difficult 
task to choose a pit-book for boys. Nor would 
he greatly err who assumes that most girls 
like the same books as most boys. But yet 
there must exist, if we could be sure of defin¬ 
ing it, a class of literature which is not only 
written for girls, but which girls like best. Of 
such are Maria Edgeworth’s tales, Mrs. 
Liceeter’s School, and the whole series by Mrs. 
Molesworth. To this class also, we venture to 


affirm, belongs this new volume by Miss Keel¬ 
ing, whose previous works we do not happen to 
have seen. The title is somewhat fanciful, and 
not easy to bear in mind when ordering 
the book. But the arrangement, the mode of 
treatment, the style, are a little fanciful too. 
Here, indeed, lies the fascination, when one has 
penetrated far enough to fall under it. For 
the author is an impressionist with the pen, and 
has jotted down, with a few bright touches, 
a number of incidents, episodes—impressions, 
in short—which have oocurred to her in the 
course of a full life. The method seems so 
easy that we hope it will not find rash imita¬ 
tors. But, in truth, the faculty of selection— 
the knowledge of what to omit—is as rare in 
writing as it is in painting. And Miss Keeling 
has succeeded, and not failed, precisely because 
her sight is keen enough to enable her to 
discern real outlines behind the cloak of con¬ 
vention. She has felt in her own heart the 
pathos of life—and of girl-life in particular, 
whether in a High School, or in the “ slavey ” 
of a London lodging, or in the wild product of 
an Irish bog; and she has tuned her voice to a 
harmony that oompels her readers to sympa¬ 
thise. Let her speak about her own Ireland: 

“ They gave us their language, and we moulded it 
to our use. They had some pretty words which 
we took gladly and say often—that little wad 
‘ Ah!' for one. Hear how our women use it, how 
they put laughter and tears into it, how fcul of 
surprise they can make it. Who can resist their 
‘ Ah. do! ’ 1 Ah, don’t,’ their ’Ah, will ye t ’ ‘Ah, 
won’t ye f' . . . 

“ They have in their language a sweet word, 
‘darling.’ We took it and made it sweeter, 
turning it into ‘darlint.’ Compare these two 
words but a minute. ‘Darling’ goes down your 
throat like bread and butter; ‘darlint’ leaves 
your lips like a kiss. . , . 

" Know they what we whisper to our little babies 
when we want them to walk alone P—‘ Loney 
proudy! ’ ” 

Would not Thackeray, would not Charles 
Kingsley, have weloomed such a true note as 
this P And must not the “ friends at Lytham 
House,” to whom the volume is dedicated, be 
happy in such a teacher P 


The Splendid Spur. By Q. (Cassell.) That 
clever young writer, who is still content to be 
known by the initial of one of his Christian 
names—though his full style is revealed among 
the “ noma de plume ” in thenewissue of HazeU’s 
Annual—excites our interest by his versatility. 
His first venture, Dead Man’s Rock, was 
manifestly conceived under the inspiration of 
Treasure Island. His seoond, Troy Town, was 
the most suooessful imitation of the boisterous 
fun of Dickens that we have met with in reoent 
years. On the present occasion, he gives us an 
historical narrative in the first person, which 
does not indeed possess the sustained strength 
of Micah Clarice, bnt which yet contains some 
characters and some episodes of which neither 
Mr. Stevenson nor the author of Mehalah would 
need to feel ashamed. He should not, how¬ 
ever, have committed the anaohronism of pro¬ 
viding “a servant of King Charles I.” with 
guineas. The opening scene is excellent, 
though the two villains there introduced 
beoome less interesting when we get to know 
them better. Excellent also is the whole of 
the chapter entitled “ The Flight in the Fine- 
wood ”; but we do not find ourselves greatly 
stirred by the incidents that follow until we 
reach the death of Joan. Perhaps another 
book may nndeoeive us; but at present we are 
inclined to think that the author’s forte lies 
rather in pathos and humour, than in passion, 
or fighting, or intrigue. His style is already 
distinguished by self-control, simplicity of dic¬ 
tion, and command of (West country) dialect— 
no mean qualifications for an imaginative 
writer. We feel confident that, when he has 
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folly proved his armour, he will give us a 
hotter book than he has yet done; for he has 
the right stuff in him, and he seems determined 
not to over-write himself. 

Sylvie and Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. With 
forty-six Illustrations hy Harry Furniss. 
(Macmillan.) What 'are we to say about this 
new book by “Lewis Carroll ” ? No critic who 
calls to mind the innocent delight which Alice 
has given to tens of thousands of both young 
and old will take pleasure in speaking un¬ 
kindly of its author. But Ah, the pity of it! 
It is not always granted, even to a man of 
genius, to repeat his original success after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century. Whether it 
be due to the strange method of composition 
disdosed in the preface, or to the effort of 
working an exhausted vein, or to the ohange of 
temperament in advancing years, it must be 
sorrowfully confessed that, as a whole, Sylvie and 
Bruno is a failure. Not that Sylvie and Bruno 
themselves are not worthy of kinship with 
their immortal elder sister, or that some of 
their doings and adventures are not told with 
all the old humour and charm. But the setting 
of the story, the humans that are introduced, 
their preaohiugs and their love-entanglements, 
are, in our opinion, positively intolerable; 
nor is the book any the better for being twioe 
the length of its predecessors. If possible, we 
should suggest the following course, at any rate 
to one who proposes to read outloud to a juvenile 
audience. Let him begin at the top of. p. 190 
and 'go on continuously to p. 221—this, it is 
pleasant to know, was the germ of the story; 
then let him begin again from p. 226 to p. 234, 
and, after skipping some more pages—but not 
the “ Song of the Three Badgers^’—read the 
whole of chapters xx. and xxiv., and there 
stop, for he will never find Sylvie or Bruno 
again. Perhaps he may then feel encouraged 
to begin at the beginning; but we can assure 
him that he will become weary and puzzled long 
before he reaohes the end. The task of getting 
on will be not a little lightened by the pencil 
of Harry Purniss, who has proved himself a 
not unworthy successor to John TennieL His 
gardener, his professor, and his animals are 
iirstrate; and his children are always charm¬ 
ing, even when they have to wear black 
stockings. 

Mb. L. B. Seeley, in his volume of Fanny 
Burney and Tier Friends (Seeley), has rendered 
to another distinguished character of the last 
century the good offices which a few yean 
ago he bestowed on Horace Walpole. Taking 
her diary and letten as the basis of his work, 
and extracting from these volumes many of 
their most descriptive passages, he has put 
together an entertaining record of Mdme. 
d’Arblay’s life. Her father’s house in St. 
Martin’s Street was the resort of all the 
illustrious personages of the day in art and 
literature, and by her own fame she became 
acquainted with even a wider circle of notable 
friends. From the society of Johnson and 
Garrick, and from happy days spent with her 
red use friend, Orisp, at. Ohessiogton, she passed 
to the company of Mrs. Delany and to court 
days at Windsor. She was a keen student of 
oharaoter, and was able to draw to the life the 
admirers that fluttered around her in London 
or in Mrs. Thrale’s house at Streatham. In 
such scenes as these she met, and has perpetu¬ 
ated for us the memory of, many eccentric 
creatures, whose characteristics Mr. Seeley has 
wisely reproduced for our amusement. It is 
somewhat curious that Fanny Burney, after 
having interrupted her friendship with Mrs. 
Thrale on account of the marriage with Piozzi, 
should have herself fallen under the censure of 
her friends for her union with d’Arblay—a 
foreigner, and one not over well endowed with 
this world’s goods. Numerous extracts are 


given showing the dulness of court life when 
George HI. was king, and there follow many 
pathetic passages on tire queen’s mental agony 
when he was seized by madness. Many years 
later Mdme. d’Arblay had the' good fortune to 
witness a reception and review by Bonaparte 
when he was first consul, and the description 
of his demeanour furnishes a striking contrast 
of English and French manners in palaces. 
She met Sir Thomas Lawrenoe when a boy 
absorbed in painting, was introduced to Mrs. 
Siddons, worshipped Warren Hastings, and 
appreciated the oomplaoenoy of Baikes who 
made Sunday schools fashionable; and of all of 
these there are vivid descriptions. The charm 
of the volume is heightened by nine illustra¬ 
tions of some of the masterpieces of English 
art, and it would not be possible to find a more 
captivating present for anyone beginning to 
appreciate the characters of the last century. 
But why does Mr. Seeley so often repeat that 
Invention of Miss Burney, the forbidding word 
“ Cerbera ” ? 

One of the SSth: a Story of Waterloo. By 
G. A. Henty. (Blaokie.) This curiously 
constructed tale is partly concerned with the 
adventures of a certain Ralph Conway, who 
gets carried off, while only a boy of fifteen, by 
a French privateer to the West Indies, is rescued 
by an English man-of-war, returns home, and 
subsequently obtains a commission and loses 
his arm at Waterloo. This main story, which 
is illustrated with a couple of maps, is com¬ 
plicated with another in which Ralph Con¬ 
way’s mother plays the principal part. Mr. Henty 
in his preface invites his boy readers to admire 
Mrs. Conway’s “ heroism” ; but, although the 
exploit ascribed to her no doubt displays 
plenty of oourage and ingenuity, its moral 
quality is scarcely to be regarded with enthu¬ 
siastic approved. What she does is to disguise 
herself as a housemaid, in order to gain 
possession of a will which has been fraudu¬ 
lently concealed, and which, when recovered, 
laces her sou in possession of a fortune. The 
ook, like all Mr. Henty’s tales, is written with 
spirit, and is certainly not wanting in interest; 
but, as to Mrs. Conway’s conduct, we fancy the 
judgment of most boys will be, “Not wrong, 
perhaps, but I am glad she wasn’t my 
mother.” 

Barry Wilde: a Tale of the Brine and the 
Breeze. By Gordon Stables. (S.P.C.K) 
The readers of Or. Gordon Stables’s former 
stories will know what they may expect from 
him—stirring descriptions of nautical adventure 
written with genuine knowledge of sailor life 
and character. This time his personages go 
cruising after Arab slave-dhows on the East 
African ooast. The descriptions of scenery are 
particularly good. 

The Fortune of the Quittenluns. By R. D. 
Ohetwode. (Biggs & Debenham.) Mr. Rider 
Haggard has inspired this tale of ue finding of 
an amazing treasure near the souroes of the 
Amazon; but what the schoolboy would regard 
as the padding of King Solomon’s mines has all 
been left ont, and the story told with as little 
waste of time as posable. The description of 
the journey over the marsh and through the 
old silver mines of the Peruvian mountains is 
ingenious and spirited, and worthy of Mr. 
Haggard himself, Boys will find the book 
exactly to their taste. The illustrations are 
good. 

Night and Morning. A Collection of Ex¬ 
tracts, &o., by John W. Mollett. (Gilbert & 
Rivington.) This exquisite little book, which 
bears also for an alternative title, “ Carmen 
Macaronicum,” sets forth its claim to attention 
in the printers’ advertisement as “ a unique and 
ohoioe gift-book.” It is not always that the 
interested eulogies of publishers and printers 
are justified by their wares, but in this case the 


I claim must be said to be abundantly sub¬ 
stantiated. The book is indeed both unique 
and choioe, its dainty externals of limp calf 
and gilt edges serving as the appropriately 
beautiful oasquet of literary gems—not all of 
the first water it is true, but all deserving col¬ 
lection and attention. The extracts are drawn 
from the literature of various ages and lan¬ 
guages ; but the original is accompanied in most 
cases by a rhymed translation, oftentimes of 
great beauty and felicity. The author promises 
a larger selection if tins instalment is favour¬ 
ably received. We hope he may find sufficient 
encouragement to keep his promise. 

The Rectory Children. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. (Mac¬ 
millan.) It must now, we suppose, be more 
than a dozen years since this author and this 
artist first conspired to add a new pleasure to 
the schoolroom and the nursery. If we cannot 
admit that the present volume is quite up to 
the early standard of Carrots or Herr Baby, it 
is at least better, in our judgment, than those 
later volumes into which Mrs. Moles worth 
introduced the taint of the supernatural. 
Her children, whether good or naughty, are 
as charming as ever; and their mother, as 
usual, is not altogether perfect. We have 
known happier illustrations from Mr. Crane’s 
pencil. 

Three Little Maid*. By Mary Bathurst 
Deane. (Walter Smith & limes.) These three 
little maids are all very nice; and it makes one 
feel that High Schools are useless and fathers 
and mothers superfluous luxuries, when such 
pleasant characters can be grown without any 
of them. A oo untry house with a good garden, 
and a wall broad enough at top to dance upon, 
a governess who neglects her duties, and a 
nurse who has ridiculous notions as to what is 
“genteel,” appear to be all that is neoessary 
for the development of nice little girls into 
nioe little ladies. On the other hand we have 
the Hoopers, who have the usual complement 
of parents, and are pretentious and greedy 
notwithstanding. One of them is really so 
bad that she deserves to come to the worst of 
possible ends, unless she improves very muoh 
in the next volume. That u the worst of this 
story—there is no next volume. After follow¬ 
ing our friends through all sorts of pleasant 
adventures, and wondering what is going to 
become of them when they grow up, (town 
drops the curtain. Perhaps it is as well, for we 
should not like anything unpleasant to happen 
to Rosalind and Marjory, nor even to little 
Ida; and it is good, perhaps, to be able to 
hope in a better future for Letitia the faithless 
and Selina the glutton. Suppose that when 
the father and stepmother of the three little 
maids come home from India, with a tribe of 
little half-brothers and sisters, they are not so 
happy as they were with the Miss Grobys and 
the Tarletons, and the Oarbanels; suppose 
they never find anyone so kind to them as old 
Captain Barley. Such changes do happen; 
and if they happened in this case we are glad 
not to know it, for we are fond of the three 
little maids. 

Annabel. By M. E. Burton. (Griffith, Farran 
& Oo.) Annabel’s troubles will interest all sorts 
and conditions of readers. Stories of brave 
enduranoe on the part of ohildren in the power 
of foolish or cruel guardians are apt to be over¬ 
drawn, and to leave us with disagreeable 
impressions; but Annabel’s unde has some 
excuse for his unpleasant eccentricities, and his 
niece does not suffer in vain. There is consider¬ 
able originality shown in the portrayal of 
character, and the incidents are well managed 
and arranged. The illustrations are unusually 
careful and artistio. 

Cousin Geoffrey and 1. By Caroline Austin. 
(Blaokie.) The author of this book has a happy 
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knack of interesting young people. The 
character of Mabel Grey, the heroine, is both 
natural and pleasing; and the story of her early 
struggles is well told. The Brown family ana 
their vulgar noisy home are described with 
some humour; and Joe Peters, the good- 
natured horse breaker, is original. 

Her Own Way: or, Kitty's Promise. ByPranoes 
Armstrong. (Griffith, Farran & do.) The wil¬ 
ful girl who refuses to appreciate the kind 
stepmother is a well-known character of fiction, 
whose adventures can always be followed with 
interest when they are related simply and 
naturally. Her Own Way has no originality 
eithet of plot or character; but it is a thoroughly 
wholesome narrative, agreeably and deverly 
written, and none the worse for being a variation 
of a familiar and popular theme. Girls will 
read it with enjoyment. 

Some Other People. By Alice W eber. 
(Griffith, Farran & Go.) This is a really 
delightful story, with the most natural 
children in the world, who do the moet 
natural things, and talk in the most natural 
way. The Illustrations are very soft, pretty, 
and well executed. 

No. 8 Winifred, Place. By Agnes Giberne. 
(Nisbet.) A pretty and well-written story for 
girls, which we could praise unreservedly but 
for what appears to us an overstrained tone of 
religious sentiment. 

In the Time of the Cherry Viewing. By Mar¬ 
garet Peele. (Putnam’s.) From this little tale 
we learn, for the first time, of the enormous 
social gulf between a commercial traveller who 
goes to Japan from a Chicago house to arrange 
for consignments of modern Japanese manu¬ 
factures, and another who goes to buy 
" eurios ” for the New York market The 
course of true love was near being checked for 
ever by a little misunderstanding on the sub¬ 
ject. Katharine thought Mr. Gary was a 
traveller from Chieago, but fell in love with 
him notwithstanding, so that when the real 
delicious truth oomes out she yields her “ un¬ 
gloved right hand ” to the genuine New 
Yorker “ with a sigh of supremest oontent” 
The whole of this little story is written in a 
spirit of light, bright banter, and is effective in 
its small way; but the heroine is scarcely such 
“ good form ” as the little volume itself, which 
is very neat. 

Two Runaways, and Other Stories. By Harry 
Stillwell Edwards. (New York: The Century 
Co.) We are told in the prefaoe that these 
stories have already appeared in the Century 
and Harper's. The author understands ana 
sympathises with the negro. The marked 
characteristics of the African race are forcibly 
portrayed. Perhaps Mr. Edwards is more 
nappy in his pathos than in his humour. In 
his efforts to be amusing he sometimes becomes 
stilted and unnatural. “ Ole Miss and Sweet¬ 
heart ” is especially well told ; and the peculiar 
tenderness and fidelity of the old “mammy” 
for her former mistress and friend must awaken 
many recollections to those who have lived 
among this singularly faithful people. The 
following is a description of a mother s parting 
with her child, told by the old negress: 

“ Bn so at las’ she tuk de littl’ face in ’er ban’s en 
called ’er ' Sweetheart.’ But dere sic' no word 
cum back. En so she said ergin sot’ like ‘ Sweet¬ 
heart,’ en still no word. Den she said—en I heah 
de wurds-en moan in dat still room like hit voz 
yeetiddy: 'Sweetheart,' mamma’s cum ter tell 
you good night—good night en good lye. You es 
goin r up ter God, my baby, ter Christ, ter sleep in 
es arms not mine. I’m goin’ ter miss yer, baby, 
but yer wont miss me, for He is tend’r—oh, yes. 
He is tend’?, littl’ one; en papa is dere ter meet 
er, too. Don’t you git erfear’d uv de dark, 



sweetheart. You wont be by yo’se’f. Mammy 
will hoi' wun han’ tell Jesus teks de yuther . . . . 
she kep' on er sayin' good bye, sot’ like tell I 
couldV heah et, fur she dun got d’ar down wid’ 
er cheek ergin de baby.” 


“ De Valley an’ de Shadder ” is written in a 
more tragic vein, though it gives some quaint 
specimens of plantation songs. There is power 
in the book, and the illustrations are excellent. 


Holding On. By F. 0. Hopkins. (Nelson.) 
The scene of this story is laid in America, and 
muoh therefore will strike the English reader as 
unfamiliar. The hero — Wynt — though heir 
to a large property, becomes, on a scruple of 
conscience, an assistant in a shop. All comes 
right in the end, but we cannot say we feel 
muoh sympathy for young Wynt. No one can, 
of course, be too good, but there is danger of 
thinking oneself too good. The author entitles 
his book a tale for boys, bat we doubt whether 
Wynthrop Thorpe will be a favourite with 
them. “Hold on, and hold on tighter, for 
ever, the harder things pull ” (p. 296) is a good 
text, but we cannot say so muon for the 
sermon. 


In a Strange Land. By Ursula. (Parker.) 
This is a child’s fairy-dream story. It is 
not very skilfully constructed, nor par¬ 
ticularly well-told, but possesses enough in¬ 
terest to attract children. The illustrations are 
unusually stiff and crude. 


Matthew Gaffin. By Florence Gregg. (Son- 
nenachein.) A small historical tale for the 
young, the hero of which is the Sussex farmer’s 
son who became a leading Baptist; but there 
is more history than story. 

The Kelpies’ Fiddle-Bow. From the German. 
Illustrated by E. L. Shuts. (Marcus Ward.) 
One of the would-be funny, would-be pathetic 
fairy-tale sort, the points of which would be 
mostly unintelligible to children, and do not 
really amuse their elders. By way of 
aggravation, it is printed in sham old-English, 
which is neither old nor new, but illegible; the 
more so as there are running patterns, sprawl¬ 
ing over the pages. The illustrations, in two 
tints of sepia, are pretty. 


A Apple Pie. Illustrated by A. Ohasemore. 
fGriffith, Farran & Co.) An excellent-coloured 
frontispieoe, and well-executed drawings of our 
old friend the Apple Pie “ ABO.” 


How Bandy learned the Creed (8.P.O.K.) con¬ 
tains, in the form of a story, with conversa¬ 
tions, a complete explanation of the document 
which forms the foundation of Christian belief. 
There are several characters fairly well drawn, 
a oonple of conversions, and a death in the 
odour of sanetity. Teachers who are often 
puzzled for dear language in which to explain 
certain difficult points to young minds will find 
this book useful. We especially note the part 
referring to that important dause, the render¬ 
ing into English of which has caused so much 
misunderstanding—" He descended into hell,” 
perhaps the most unfortunate translation ever 
made, as every clergyman well knows. We 
like also what is said on the “ Catholic Church ” 
and the “ Communion of Saints ” ; but the 
explanation of the “ Resurrection of the Body ” 
—a most delicate subject—is given in the 
crudest form. 


The Church Monthly. (The Church Monthly 
Offioe.) The bound numbers of this periodical 
make up a handsome and interesting volume 
of unusual merit both as to letterpress and 
illustrations. As its title suggests, the maga¬ 
zine has a didactic objeot, but this is not as a 
rule needlessly obtruded or unduly strained. 
The book is to be oommended for its two-fold 
objeots of religious usefulness and entertaining 
matter. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Browning died at Venice, in the Palazzo 
which bis son lately acquired, on Thursday, 
December 12. As his body cannot be laid by 
the ride of his wife in the old cemeterv at 
Florence, his son has accepted the offer of Dean 
Bradley, supported by the most eminent names 
in contemporary literature, thatT he should be 
buried in Westminster Abbey. It is under¬ 
stood that the funeral will take plaoe about the 
middle of next week. 

We are authorised to state that Prof. Sayoe 
has withdrawn his name altogether from the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, for which he 
has long acted as secretary for foreign corres¬ 
pondence. 

Mr. J. T. Nbttleship sent to the printers 
some little while ago a new edition of his 
Essays on Robert Browning's Poetry, published 
in 1868, and now out of print, wluoh was, we 
believe, the first volume devoted to a serious 
study of the poet. The new edition is revised 
throughout, and has been enlarged to double 
its original size by essays on the poems that 
have appeared since its publication. It will be 
issued by Mr. Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street, 
in February next. There will be a limited 
number of large-paper copies. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish with the 
new year a Library Reference Atlas of the World, 
by Mr. John Bartholomew, containing eighty - 
four maps, with an index to about 100,000 
places. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately The Diary of the Parnell Commission, 
being the series of descriptive articles contri¬ 
buted from day to day to the Daily News by 
Mr. John Macdonald, revised by him for the 
present work. 

Mr. John Hogo has in the press a new 
edition, in one volume, of H. A- Page’s Thomas 
de Quincey: his Life and Writings, with un¬ 
published Correspondence. This edition will 
furnish new matter, and will be in great part 
rewritten, Mr. Page having once more, with 
de Quincey’s family, gone over papers and 
letters hitherto unexamined. The volume 
will include portraits of De Quinoey, Prof. 
Wilson, and Sir William Hamilton, from 
originals in possession of Mr. John Hogg. 

Messrs. F. V. White & Co. will publish 
next month the following novels; An Unruly 
Spirit, by Mrs. Aylmer Go wing; On the 
Children, by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Oun- 
lip)—both in three volumes; and Miss Mephis- 
tophdes, by Fergus Hume, in one volume. 

Whispers from Fairy Land is the title of a 
new volume of stories by Miss Winifred Bad- 
oliffe announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

A story of the time of the Star Chamber by 
Miss Ounliffa, entitled Dead and Buried, will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Gilbert & 
Bivington. 

Messrs. Groombridge & Sons announce a 
new edition, revised and brought down to date, 
of British War Mtdals and how they were won, 
by Mr. Thomas Carter. The work will be pub¬ 
lished in eight parts, each illustrated with three 
or four full-page facsimiles printed in colours, 
besides wood engravings. 

Messrs. Melville, Mullen & Slade will 
shortly publish in book form a series of articles - 
contributed to the Melbourne Argus by Mr. 
A. R. Pearson, entitled “ A Search for Know¬ 
ledge.” 

Messrs. Harrison & Sons will publish in a 
fsw days a treatise upon the soope and intent 
of Shakspere’s “Macbeth,” by Mr. E. Gilbert 
Highton, accompanied by critical remarks upon 
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Us nwspt representation at the Lyceum, and 
tipbp the general interpretation of tthaksperian 
drama. An appropriate frontispiece has been 
drawn by Mr. Philip Harry Newman. 

The first volume of a new work by the Bev. 
P. Hay Hunter, author of “The Story of 
Daniel,” entitled After the Exile , will be pub¬ 
lished immediately by Messrs. Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son & Perrier. 

The first edition of Q.’s new book, The 
Splendid. Spur, was exhausted within a few 
days of its publication. A second edition is 
now at press, and copies will be ready on 
Monday next. 

Mb. Behbamji Malabari —a Parsi journalist 
at Bombay, whose name is not unknown in 
Bn gland as a strenuous advocate of social 
reform among all classes of the Indian com¬ 
munity— undertook several years ago to get 
made of Prof. Max Midler’s 
Hibbert Lectures on The Origin and Growth of 
Religion at illustrated bg the Religions of India 
into all the great vernacular languages of the 
country. This undertaking, which he has had 
to carry through mainly by his own energy 
and by his own money, is now at last accom¬ 
plished, the translation into Hindi, by Munshi 
Jwala Prasada (of Faizabad, in Oudh) having 
just appeared. 

Oh Tuesday last, December 17, Mr. Arthur 
NT. Butt gave a lecture at the Albert Institute, 
Windsor, on “ Our First Printed Books,” which 
was illustrated with Caxtons lent from the 
Royal library and from the library of Eton 
College. 

TEE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The latest addition to the ever-increasing 
number of new monthlies is to be called the 
Review of Reviews. As its title implies, it will 
not be a magazine itself, but will consist of 
descriptions (with short extracts) of the artioles 
that have appeared in other magazines both in 
this country and abroad. The editor is Mr. 
W. T. Stead; and the first number is announced 
for publication early in January. 

The National Review for January will con¬ 
tain a review of Lord Tennyson’s new volume, 
by Mr. Alfred Austin; and a paper on “ Robert 
Browning,” by Mr. H. D. Traill. 

The January number of the North American 
Review will oontain a discussion between Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone and Mr. James G. Blaine on 
“Free Trade aid Protection,” in their bear¬ 
ing upon the development of American in¬ 
dustry and commerce. 

The New Year's number of Murray's 
Magazine will contain the opening chapter of 
a novel by Mr. W. E. Norris, entitled 
“ Marcia ”; and also Mr. Bamum’s Personal 
Beminisoences. In addition, Dr. Smiles will 
contribute an Historical Sketch of Authors and 
Publishers. 

Among the contents of the forthcoming 
number of the English Illustrated Magazine will 
be a poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, entitled “Is 
life Worth Living P ”; and an attempt to 
supply a continuation to Ibsen’s “ The Doll’s 
House,” by Mr. Walter Besant 

The Jannary number of Scribner's will oon¬ 
tain the following articles: “ The French 
Exposition,” by Mr. W. 0. Brownwell, who 
incidentally points out some of the dis¬ 
advantages which the Americans will have to 
face, as compared with the French, if they 
attempt an international exhibition for 1892; 
“ The Beauty of Spanish Womeo,” by Mr. Henry 
T. Finch; ‘ 1 Electricity in the Household,” by 
Mr. A. E. Kennelly, Edison’s chief electrician; 
sad an illustrated description of the city of 
Tripoli, by Mr. A. F, Jacassy, 


The January number of the Woman’s World 
will contain an article on Edna Lyall, illus¬ 
trated with a portrait of the novelist and a 
sketch of the sitting-room at Eastbourne in 
which most of her works have been written. 

In the January number of Belgravia— which 
is now published by Messrs. F. V. White & Oo. 
—two new novels will be commenced : “ April’s 
Lady,” by the author of “ Molly Bawn ” ; and 
“ A Lover’s Secret,” by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. 

A complete copyright novel of incident and 
adventure, by Mr. T. Wemyss Beid, will be 
given away with Nos. 327 and 328 of Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal, to be published on January 1 
and 8 respectively; and in No. 328 will appear 
the first of a series of three short stories by 
Mr. W. Clark Bussell. 

Beginning with the January number, Time 
will henceforth be edited by Mr. E. Belfort 
Bax. 

The Indian Magazine for January will oon¬ 
tain “Bombay Gardens, Old and New,” by 
Mr. Justice Birdwood; “ Irrigation Works in 
India,” by Col. J. M. Hey wood; a notice, by Mr. 
Charles Wbibley, of Sir Alfred Lyall’s “Verses 
written in India ” ; and the first of a series of 
papers on “Life in India,” by Dr. Francis, 
late principal of the Calcutta Medical College. 

A series of artioles on “ The Newspaper 
World,” by Mr. Alfred Baker, will be begun in 
the Phonetic Journal (Isaac Pitman & Sons) for 
January 4. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

BOBEBT BROWNING. 

Slowly we disarray. 

Our leaves grow few. 

Few on the bough, and many on the sod: 

Bound him no ruining autumn tempest blew, 
Gathered on genial day. 

He fills, fresh as Apollo’s bay. 

The Hand of God. 

Michael Field. 


OBITUARY. 

BOBEBT BROWNING. 


When a great man full of years and honour 
passes from us, the memorial words of regret 
and sorrow are as often as not conventional. 
The more outspoken even of his admirers will 
say with truth: His work was done, he was 
tired of life, it was a happy release. But in 
the hearts of the many persons of all classes 
who knew Robert Browning there must awake 
at this moment a kindling regret which needs 
no words to fan it. Death has come between 
us and his spirit like a sudden cloud; and 
though we know that the radiance is behind it, 
we feel and see the darkness. It is no question 
now whether or no his mind had laid by its 
labour of love in this life, or whether greater 
work was in store. While he lived, his brain 
lived and burned; and his personality, had he 
never written another line, would, till however 
remote an end, have been a vivifying fact for 
all who had the privilege of seeing him face to 
face. And the spiritual effect of it bad for 
some years gone on increasing, as though a 
new youth and a fresh outlook were growing 
into being through the visible fading of the 
flesh. 

In this regard, it is matter for rejoicing that 
his later and latest published utterances were 
strongly tinged with the hues through whioh 
he himself saw his life, its aims, and its future. 
A certain prophetic calm in no way cloaks, but 
rather enhances, the glow of his thoughts on 
death; and in one of his latest poems those 
thoughts break into such a joy of song as 
might have sprung from the heart of a young 


man, giving his life for some great cause. > 
That song at the end of his “ Parleying ” with 
Gerard de Lairesae is as fresh and young (with 
an added pathos which years alone oould give) 
as his own Luigi’s delight in 

“ last year’s sunsets, and great stars 

That had a right to oome first, and see ebb 

The golden cloud that drifts the sun away.” 

The old poet joins hands with the young 
patriot lover, when, facing visibly the awful- 
ness of death itself, he can sing on the final 
stage of his journey: 

“ Daisies and grass be my heart’s bedfellows 

On a mound wind warms and sunshine mellows; 

Dance you, reds and whites and yellows! ’’ - 

Of the three periods into which Browning’s 
poetic life may be divided, it is impossible at 
this moment of time to rightly estimate the 
relative importance. The earliest works are 
too far off in point of date, and too familiarly 
dear through fifty years of association. The 
latest worn are too recent, perhaps too pro¬ 
found ; and at any rate the mellowing influence 
of use is needed, before all can be fitly placed 
side by side and compared. But while much 
of “Bordello ” and “Paracelsus,” and all of 
“ Pippa Passes ” and “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” is 
the work of a man in his strength, we may say 
as much for the keenness of the satire on 
“ George Bubb Dodington,” the splendour of 
landscape in “ Gerard de Lairesse,” the dosely 
reasoned philosophy of “Francis Furini,” or 
the splendid image of the relation of soul and 
mind in “ Charles Avison.” There is indeed 
about all these latter works a ripeness of phrase 
and completion of thought which could only 
come, not from long living merely, but from 
unremitting use and enjoyment of a full life. 

The three periods are well enough known, 
and there will be no cavilling at then demarca¬ 
tion here. The first ends with the drama of 
“ King Viotor and King Charles,” the second 
with “Dramatis Personae,” and the third 
begins with The Ring and the Book and 
ends with Isolando. For the analytic nature 
of The Ring and the Book runs through all the 
more important volumes of character-drawing 
subsequent to that work ; and the very manner 
of making eaoh character speak out his own 
nature through whatever shifts or disguises 
has been preserved as a method finally adopted, 
to the complete exclusion of the earlier dramatic 
form of scene and dialogue. “ Prince Hohen- 
stiel Schwangau ” and “ The Inn Album ” 
are, like “ Bed Cotton Nightcap Country ” 
also, as dramatic in their essence as “The 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon ”; but the form is 
Browning’s own, and we are the gainers by its 
originality. 

As moBt people know, Robert Browning was 
bora on May 7, 1812, at Camberwell; and his 
education after early boyhood was passed partly 
with a private tutor, partly at the Cuiversity of 
London, now University College, in Gower 
Street. He seems never in his life to have 
visited any other continent than Europe, 
though in his twenty-second year he is said 
to have travelled as far as Russia. During his 
married life he made his home muoh in Italy, 
and we all know his love for it. And yet almost 
the only poems dealing with Italy, outside 'The 
Ring ana the Book, are “ Home Thoughts from 
Abroad,” “ De Gustibus,” “ The Englishman in 
Italy,” “ The Italian in Eogland ” and “ Up 
at a Villa—down in the City ”; and of these 
“ The Italian in England ” alone gives us a 
soul portrait of the patriot Italian. But none 
of his longer and more important works, 
though dealing muoh with historical or actual 
Italian characters, are specially Italian in tone; 
and with an equal impartiality he has painted 
for us Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Russians, 
Spaniards, Germans, and English. In faot we 
feel that his intimate association with Italy, 
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endeared by many memories, had little or 
nothing to do with the bent of his poetic art, 
which is bounteous and inexhaustible as 
nature. 

In this connexion it is interesting to notice 
that M. Sarrazin, in a very able article on 
Browning in the Universal Review of February 
last, lays much stress on the Anglo-Saxon 
strain in Browning’s blood. He says: 

“La race anglaiae est une race k la fois r6- 
fldehie et active .... & l’heure precise oil, 
gi&oe & 1’in tuition nette de sa situation geogra- 
phlque, elle crtait son commerce, c’est-h-diie sa 
vie ex&rieure, elle embrassait ausai la B6forme 
et s'assurait une vie int£rieure inSpuisable. Digne 
fils de oette vie int4rleure et de ses profondes 
analyses, le po&te que nous allons 6tudier nait un 
Jour, et il est dou6 en outre d’instincts drama- 
tiques.” 

And winding up his discussion of Browning’s 
dramatic psychology in its ethical quality, 
he insists that, by this quality, 

“ gr&oe il son Sthique, cette csuvre est une 
des plus anglaises qui soient. Faisant surtout 
appelau plus rare dee courages, au courage oontre 
sof-mSme, et ne lui promettant gufere d’autre 
recompense terrestre que rapprobation de la 
conscience, elle constitue l’une des expressions les 

S lug h&oiques et les plus stoidennes de l’esprit 
’un people qui eut la double chanoe d’etre 
trempe par la oonqudte normande et par la 
Biforme.” 

We learn from Mrs. Orr, as matter of fact, that 

“Hr. Browning’s paternal grandfather was an 
Bnglishman of a probably Puritan stock, being 
the lineal descendant of the Micaiah Browning 
who raised the siege of Derry in 1689, by spring¬ 
ing the boom across Lough Foyle, and 
perished in the act. His paternal grandmother 
was a Creole. The maternal grandfather was a 
German from Hamburg named Wiedemann, an 
accomplished draughtsman and musician. The 
maternal grandmother was completely Scotch.” 

I prefer, on this evidence, while admiring the 
skill with which M. Sarrazin makes his facts 
fit his theory, to regard Browning as a poet of 
the world, with no special leaning towards 
Anglo-Saxon standards of right and wrong, 
but consumed always by a love of, and need to 
portray, human nature as it is, of whatever 
raoe, creed, or time, or even ethical excellence. 

The truth is that, from a fortunate fusion of 
several raoes and characters, we find united in 
Browning the poet’s sensuous love of all 
earthly beauty, keen ear for rhythm and turn 
of speech, pregnant eloquence and high range 
of thought and image, run through by a steel 
fibre of unflinching probity and oourage, high 
mystio and religious tendencies, philosophic 
insight, plastic and perceptive gifts, and virile 
stability. But he is necessarily, by this very 
fusion, a poet of a unique growth. It is waste 
of time to compare or associate him with other 
poets, English or not—to draw parallels as to 
style or cast of thought; and, though you may 
parody, you can never imitate him. It has 
taken tire English people nearly half-a-century 
to make up their minds about him in any large 
numbers; and even now a great majority of 
his admirers seek philosophy where they might 
easily find live men and women. To Browning, 
from theminutest detail of gesture or habit to the 
most thrilling psychological crisis, all humanity 
has been welcome material; while in actual 
poetic construction the manner of a phrase or 
even a grotesque rhyme have, when needful, 
been as oarefally studied in producing. and 
finishing a mental portrait or scene as have 
his moBt resonant and majestic passages of 
poetic eloquence. Even such a simple exercise 
of skill as “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
is a good example of the exactness 
of the mental gauge by which he measured the 
riohes of his imaginative and descriptive power. 
Aa regards this very poem, I have seen in MS. 


a version by another hand, written probably a 
little before Browning’s poem, whioh, had the 
latter never seen the light, would have read as 
a very telling story in verse; but whioh, plaoed 
side by side with the master’s achievement, 
beoomes slight and boyish. And from the 
amazing versatility of character- analysis whioh 
informs The Ring and the Book back to the 
subtle and finished handling of the characters 
in “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” or even the lighter 
humorous or satirical touches in “ Pippa 
Passes,” we find, not a moralist or philosopher 
only, but above all a poet who shows us human 
action and event governing or governed by 
man’s mind and soul. Such work has never 
been done before, and may never be done 
again; at any rate, it is not par excellence an 
Englishman’s work, and that it is presented in 
the English language is an accident. To cite a 
few examples out of many, the mind that con¬ 
ceived “ Andrea del Sarto,” the queen of “ In 
a Balcony,” the speaker in “The Worst of it,” 
or him of “ A Confession,” was not thinking of 
national types, but of human types; and 
Christina, for anything Browning oared, might 
have been an Italian instead of a northern 
queen. 

It would be trenching too closely on sacred 
ground to do more than allude to the perfect 
spiritual union of Browning’s married life. We 
discern and reverence the perfection of mutual 
influence as a phenomenon in the history of 
poetic art. That influence found its supreme 
visible expression twice throughout Browning’s 
splendid poetio career—first in “One Word 
More,” last in the dedication to The Ring and 
the Book. The utmost that one can dare to 
say of that mutual influence is that it did not 
visibly affect in either poet their individuality 
of expression or ohoioe of subject. Before as 
well as after marriage they worked spiritually 
side by side. Their soul’s bond was a pal pable 
fact, but a beautiful mystery all the same. 

Of Browning's last printed words, some sing 
with a poignant pathos whose note throbs with 
human hope and immortal love of the earth 
he seems to have left too abruptly; some—the 
very last—ring like the echo of a ciarior from 
the unknown region of his lifelong surmise. 
And there, let us hope and believe, his soul 
finds ever vaster fields of strenuous delight. But, 
strange to say, our fittest God-speed to him on 
his onward way must be borrowed from his 
earliest poem, written when he was scarcely a 
man in years, so aptly does his invocation of 
Shelley come back to himself: 

“ Suntreader, life and light be thine for ever ! 
Thou art gone from us: years go by and 
spring 

Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful. 

Yet thy songs come not, other bards arise. 

But none like thee; they stand, thy majesties. 
Like mighty works which tell some spirit there 
Hath sat regardless of neglect and scorn, 

Till, its long task completed, it hath risen 
Ana left us, never to return. ...” 

J. T. Nettleship. 
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6 M. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Bkbibahd, J. Lecons sur la thdorie mathdmaUqne de 
l’dleotrioitd. Paris: Gauthier-Villain. 10fr. 
OABU8.J. V. Prodromus faunae medttemneae. Vol 
II. Pars i. Braohiostomata. Mollusc*. Stutt¬ 
gart : Schwelzerberc. 13 M. 
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PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Dklbbuacz, B. Die indogsrmanischen Verwandt- 
sohafteoamen. Leipzig: HlrzeL 8 M. 

Gabs', D., chronikartage Weltgesehiehts, u. d T.: 
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COBBESPONDENOE. 

A SIGN USED Ilf OLD -ENGLISH USB. TO INDICATE 
VOWEL-SHORTNESS. 

Ghent, Belgium: Dee. 7,1889. 
Will you allow me to supplement my former 
communication on this subject (Academy, 
October 12, 1889), by about a soore more 
instances ? They occur in the same MS. 
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from -which I extracted the others. With the for “ ten,” showing that a liquid is intended 
possible exception of bebbda, and that of gtd, the name of which must be pronounoed like 
none of them is cited by Prof. Napier in either the word for ten—» shap, now modified to 
of his two letters, which makes them all the chap. From this we get pan-long-chap = 


more interesting*. They may yet come in time “ betel-nut 


and ts'oi-chap — 


to be used by Prof Kluge (if he intends to give table juice ’ ; but surely such a coincidence, 
them exhaustively) for his article in Paul’s in the absence of any other evidence is merely 
Orundrtu ; the oopy had left my hands for the accidental. If the Chinese had a word la or 
printers, or I should have sent them sooner:— hat, meaning fungus, mushroom, or some 


printers, or I should have sent them sooner:— 

apina; btbUa ; g.biia ; forbiran ; btltre 4M#(=pray); 
fill; tobrte'e; bvlUn; daga; du'ru; gbd ; (13 

times); magi (twice); m&htt; bfnhydi; n'mm; 
tcig ; forbgtwlttaa. 


accidental. If the Chinese had a word ha or 
hat, meaning fungus, mushroom, or some 
juicy vegetable; if from this plant they pre¬ 
pared a special article of diet, and finally, if 
they gave the article so prepared the name of 
hat-chap, and introduced it to Europeans under 
that name, our oourse would be dear. As it is, 


Of these instances none but gebida, bu'ton, and u “ r " 16 “> 

du’ru, present any difflcuity; but this I shall ZlriTlhaflZw <*^!’>^d to ^Sre 

e a ogy\ftheterT^tohup’’th^oni. 

interpretation. • T _u - 1 — ..j. iv.. iv. „j 

The text from which they have been taken is 


The text from which they have been taken is 
about to be published in the Anglia. 

H. Logeman. 

Deo. 15,1889. 

P.S.—I have since found the following addi¬ 


tional instances, which oocur on folios 55b, 56b be looked for among the Burmese or Assamese, 

_ m it._nut_i_vro . .. . ° < . 


of the same Tiberius MS.: 
gidtt (twioe); gbit (twice); gtvl’a; btbbda; 
mat [homo twice); onglte ; unmhgtm; mhga ; mmbga; 
magi* [sic]. 


since the name for a mushroom or fungus 
among the latter is kath-phUJd —a very likely 
word to yield the first part of hat-tup or " ket¬ 
chup.” It should be remembered that kath- 


On folio 56b there is found antes with a P Wd “ pronounoed (so far as the consonants 


minute m written over the o. I mention it 
here in this oonnexion, but I do not know what 
il means. 

The passages from whioh I have extracted 
these last instances have been published by 
Thorpe (Ancient Laws, ii. 260, 262), as Prof. 
Napier told me some two years ago, when I 
had transcribed them with a view to publioa- 


are concerned) like our ' 


1 catapult.” 
Heldbric Friend. 


THE ORIGIN OF “OFF” IN “WELL OFF,” &C. 

London: Deo. 18,1889. 

My attention has lately been called to the 
difference in meaning between “off” as 


Mt®* -f* I have no aooees to generally used and when it is employed in suoh 

Thorpes edition; but I have reason to believe expressions as “well off,” “ill otf,” “badly 
that he does not caU attention either to the off,” «*poorly off,” &o. This difference is 
or to the m. _ _ probably due to a differenoe in etymology; but 

**• I have tried in vain to find an explanation in 

- any dictionary. 

....... „ May not the expressions be derived from 

the etymology of ketchup. Old Norse or Icelandic ? Oleasby’s Dictionary, 

Carlisle: December i, 1869. under “hafa,” gives just this meaning, as vet 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “ KETCHUP.” 

Carlisle: Deoember 1, 1869. 


With reference to the note on this subject ha/a, ilia hafa, &o., and states that hafa has 

_ ___-vr_1_on _ o;n\ x__ IL.— -_•_ il. _ _a . 1.A _v 


(Academy, November 30, p. 359), I may say 
that “ ketchup ” is oertainly not Chinese. The 
evidence is as follows. 

Any Chinese word ending in p or t must be 
connected with the Southern dialects, where 
these final letters are preserved, though lost to 
the literary language Bence, if “ ketchup ” 
were Chinese, it must be a Cantonese or Amoy, 
Swatow or Foochow word or compound—all 
Chinese words being monosyllabic—and must 
be written Kat-chap. No such term exists in 
any dialect with which I am acquainted. The 

f eneral name for “ mushroom ” in Canton is 
'wan (the inverted oomma representing a 
sharp aspiration or explosive), which becomes 
doing at Ningpo, ana cannot therefore have 
supplied any part of the word kat-chap. 


in these expressions the sense of a lost verb 
hafa, K6f. All the Teutonio languages have 
retained “have” in this meaning; Danish, 
vdhavende ; Dutofa, het vel hebben; German, 
vtohlhabend ; excepting the English branch, in 
which, as an equivalent, we find “ well off.” 

This idea may have been already suggested 
and rejected by philologists; but I should be 
glad to know if any other derivation has been 
found for “ well off.” 

A. B. Marshall. 


NEGRO AND WHITE. 

London: Deo. 18 ,1889. 

Allow me to protest against a statement 


supplied any part or tne word kat-chap. Allow me to protest against a statement 

If it be replied that the original ketchup may made in the last issue of the Academy by Mr. 
have had no oonnexion with fungi (whioh most Walter Lewin in his review of the Life of 

AL! _‘IL T_T 1_ _.1 TTT’111 T 1 J n • XT._A1_ _ a . * 


Chinese with whom I have met are very 
cautious about eating), it will still be admitted 
that it must be a well-known juice or liquid. 

Now the substanoe whioh in China most nearly 
takes the place of our ketchup is popularly Mm wr « 

known in the East as “soy” (vide Oebeck, Voyage and general depravity,” &o, &o. 
to Chin i, L 253, and reft ), from a Chinese term — 


William Lloyd Garrison. He asserts that: 

“ While the North treat [ms] the negro with con¬ 
tempt, the South treat |*te] him with infamous 
brutality. To keep up the spirit of hatred against 
him falsehoods are circulated of his licentiousness 


etymology of the term “ ketchup ” thereon is 
absurd. 

I would therefore suggest that the origin of 
the name be sought—as already suggested by 
some lexicographers—in the East Indies. And 
though I do not possess the knowledge or the 
books neoessary for settling the question, it 
may perhaps put other investigators on the 
right track if I state that the first syllable may 


meaning “ sauoe of piokles,” or a relish made a “?® I: travellers wno nave visited tne 
from salted or fermented vegetables and grain. ®**J*]J*1} feel molined to pronounce 

It is clear that this has not given rise to the * shameful libel on the whites, who, so far 
word “ ketchup.” It is perfrrctly true that in from ^treating ^ the negro “with infamous 
Canton we have a word chap meaning gravy or brutality, treat him, on the whole, with great 
juioe. This word is composed of the ideograph forbearanoe and with all possible consideration 
or symbol for “ water,” and the phonograph fo ' “s institutional shortcomings. They 

______„ certainly have no occasion to circulate “ false- 

* Prof. Napier gives btbbda from fol. 50 b of the hoods ” against him for his “ licentiousness and 
Cleopatra MS. general depravity,” in order “ to keep up the 


visited 


spirit of hatred against him ”; and this for two 
reasons. In the first place, they, as a rule, 
entertain no feelings of hatred against him; 
in the seoond, no falsehoods oould very well 
exoeed the reality, as is patent to all observers 
of the negro social relations. Hero and there 
the whites turn with fury on the blacks; but 
probably in all oases the blacks have been the 
aggressors, bringing vengeance on their 
heads by nameless outrages on the white 
women. 

If Mr. Lewin challenges these statements, I 
shall be happy to supply him with overwhelm¬ 
ing proofs of their Btriot aocuraoy. 

A. H. Keane. 


BROWNING 8 “ BUMMUM BONUM.” 

Combe Viosrsge, near Woodstock: Deo. 14,1889. 

With Browning’s exquisite little lyric headed 
“Bummum Bonum” may be compared Ben 
Jonson’s “ A Celebration of Charis: in Ten 
Lyric Pieoes.—IV. Her Triumph.” Indeed, 
tins lyric, consisting of thirty lines, may, I 
think, have suggested Browning’s, consisting of 
eight Ben Jonson, in his last line but one, 
has “ the bag of the bee ” ; Browning, in his 
first line, “ the bag of one bee.” 

J. Hobkynb-Abrahall. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Bubday, Deo. M, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 


Prof. A. Salmon^. 

Batubdat, Deo. 18, S p m. Koyal Institution: “Elec¬ 
tricity,” adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, L, by 
Prof. A. W. Huoker. 


SCIENCE: 

SOME BOOKS ON POPULAR SOIENCE, 

“ Romance of Science Series.”— Time and 
Tide : a Romance of the Moon. Being two 
Lectures delivered in the Theatre of the 
Royal Institution. By Sir Robert S. Ball. 

The Story of a Tinder-Box. A Oourse of 
Leotures delivered before a Juvenile Auditory 
at the London Institution. By Charles 
Meymott Tidy. (8.P.O.K.) 

These two volumes, as may be inferred from 
the difference in the character of the audiences 
to which the lectures composing them were 
addressed, are widely different in style and 
substanoe. In his Royal Institution lectures, 
the Astronomer-Royal for Ireland expounds 
once more the views on the origin of the moon 
and the future of the terrestrial system with 
which he startled the scientific world some 
years ago. The later statement of these 
theories is somewhat more cautious than was 
the well-known Birmingham discourse. This 
is a decided improvement from the point of 
view of “ science,” however it may affect the 
“ romanoe." However, even if all the specula¬ 
tions to which competent authorities have 
objected were expunged, Sir R. Ball’s little 
book would still contain enough to satisfy any 
reasonable appetite for scientific marvels. The 
lectures are marked throughout by the author’s 
well-known power of apposite and effective 
illustration; and apart from the fascinating 
hypotheses whioh they present, they are valuable 
as an unusually oompaot and lucid summary 
of the established faots relating to tidal 
phenomena. 

Mr. Meymott Tidy’s volume, which treats 
of the various methods of producing fire, from 
the simple contrivances of the primeval 
savage down to the latest applications of 
electrical science, is, of oourse, much more 
elementary in its character. So far as mere 
style is concerned, we can scarcely say that the 
.author has quite mastered the difficult art of 
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writing on scientific subjects for juvenile 
readers. His language is in some instances too 
childish, and in others too mature; but he 
certainly knows how to select the most inter¬ 
esting foots connected with his subject With 
the aid of the experimental demonstrations 
which aooomppded them, the lectures oould 
not fail to delight those who heard them, and 
in their printed form they will afford pleasure 
and instruction to readers of all ages. 

Our Earth and its Story. A Popular Treatise 
on Physical Geography. Edited by Robert 
Brown. With twelve coloured Plates and 262 
Woodcuts. (Cassell.) In Our Earth and its 
Story Dr. Brown has sucoeeded in combining 
accuracy of information with a delightful 
method of instruction which ensures a oontinned 
popularity for his work. The illustrations of 
ideal scenes in the world’s geological history 
are extremely striking; the liassio landscape 
with the pterodactyls chasing a dragon-fly, 
and the view of a village in the palaeolithic 
period, being perhaps the most entertaining. 
The author’s standpointis that geology " glides 
into archaeology,’' the refuse of a lake-dwelling 
and the rude uninscribed monuments being to 
all practical intents as much fossils as the jaw 
of a cave-lion; when inscriptions are found, 
history proper may be said to begin. Besides 
the geological chapters, whioh are full of excel¬ 
lent illustrations, and the useful essays on the 
distribution of plants, the reader win find an 
accurate and instructive account of the condition 
of our race in the older and newer ages of stone, 
with some information as to the lira of savage 
tribes since the introduction of metals. 

The Butterfly: its History and Attributes. 
By John Stuttard. (Fisher Unwin.) This is a 
careful study of the eggs, larvae, chrysalides, 
and perfect insects in one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing departments of entomology. A good 
chapter details the several parts of a butterfly 
anatomically, and figures enable the student to 
grasp the author's teaching with ease. The 
discoveries of Darwin ana Lubbock on the 
ooloration of butterflies, and their use as 
fertilisers of flowers, are explained; and the 
little book is thoroughly brought up to date. 
Led away by his fondness for evolution, Mr. 
Stuttard attacks the analogy between the re¬ 
awakening of the butterfly from the ohrysalis 
and the general Resurrection. No one ever 
contended that the parallel is exact; but so 
far aa it goes, the daily marvel of the one 
suggests, quantum valet, the possibility and 
probability ef the future miracle. So that we 
should demur at his expression: “ The awaken¬ 
ing ” (of the butterfly from the pupa) “ is like 
the execution of a creative flat.” It resembles, 
rather, the awakening from a lengthy sleep. 
The butterfly is no new areation. It has stirred 
and been alive inside thechrysalis, and is the self¬ 
same life as that of the caterpillar which pre- 
oeded it. Barring these speculations, no better 
book could be found to rive a boy when he 
begins to collect butterflies. But a very 
ordinary schoolboy would tell Mr. Stuttard 
that the plural of “ apparatus ” is not " appar- 
atii”(p. 18). 

The Story of Chemistry. By Harold W. 
Pioton. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe. 
(labiater.) A short popular account of the 
history of ohemioal discovery and speculation 
was oertainly needed, and Mr. Pioton has 
supplied the want with skill and judgment. 
Some readers may wish that he had given a 
fuller account of the theories held before the 
seventeenth century, and of the development 
of chemical nomenclature; but this could only 
have been done by making the book larger, for 
the chapters dealing with the modem history 
of the sdenoe oertainly contain little that 
oould nave been spared. Of the writer’s know¬ 
ledge of his subject, Sir H. Rosooe’s commenda¬ 


tion in the prefaoe affords sufficient assurance; 
and his style is lucid and attractive. The 
arrangement of the book is, on the whole, 
good; but one or two digressions are rather 
awkwardly introduced. It has, for instance, an 
odd effect to find an extended aooount of the 
modem methods of preparing sulphurio add 
and antimony in a chapter headed "Medical 
Mysticism.” The aooount of the history of the 
name " alcohol ” is somewhat oonfused mid 
partly inaccurate, and the statements about the 
Arabian chemist “ debar” seem to have been 
obtained from some untrustworthy source. 

The Ocean of Air .- Meteorology for Beginners. 
By Agnes CKbeme, With a Prefaoe by the 
Rev. 0. Pritchard. (Seeley. 1 Miss Giberne— 
who, we believe, first won ner reputation by 
her religious stories—has here added a third 
volume to her series of sdentifio handbooks 
“ for beginners,” whioh began with Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, in 1869. like that, ibis also is 
honoured with a prefaoe by the Savilian pro¬ 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, whioh forms a 
sufficient guarantee of its correctness. It is 
more important for us to point out that the 
author’s experience as a writer for the young 
has enabled her to avoid the oommon mistake 
of the lecturer, who can never abandon Ms 
didaotio attitude. Even Charles Lamb, despite 
his aversion to both natural sctenoe and school¬ 
masters, might have consented to read these 
bright pages, which are tinged with imagina¬ 
tion and also expressed in the simplest of lan¬ 
guage. The metaphor conveyed in the title, 
"the ocean of air,” gives at once the keynote to 
the mode of treatment, which is to attempt to 
render intelligible the principles of meteor¬ 
ology without any formidable apparatus of 
diagrams, mathematics, or ohemioal symbols. 
The illustrations, as might be expected from the 
publishers, have a charm of their own, being 
all of them reproductions from instantaneous 
photographs. 

Science of Everyday Life. By John A. Bower. 
(Oassell.) Unlike the preceding, this little 
volume has a sternly practical character, being 
intended to be used m the first oourse of the 
National Home Reading Union. It is 
abundantly illustrated with pictures of ex¬ 
periments to be performed, and seems to us 
well fitted for a present to a ole ver boy. 

A Little Brown PMle. By S. L. Pumphrey. 

(W. H. Allen.) In the story of " a little brown 
pebble” its writer endeavours to introduce 
geologioal science into the nursery, showing 
what strange creatures lived in the ancient 
seas, what monsters inhabited the primeval 
forests, and how our oo untry alternated between 
torrid heats and an arctio cold. The accuracy 
of the information is guaranteed by competent 
authorities, and the Illustrations are spirited. 
There is no reason why the attempt should not 
suooeed, unless the names of the geological 
animals or their strange appearanoe should 
prove too repulsive for children who oan take 
in the idea of the elephant and rhinoceros. 

The Dominion qf Man. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. With Numerous Illustrations. (Bentley.) 
This must, we suppose, be the very last book 
that we shall reoeive from the lamented author, 
who devoted his life to spreading among the 
people, by pen and by lecture, a knowledge of 
animals and their ways. The extent of his 
popularity was attested by the subscription 
raised for his wife and children, after the news 
of his sudden death last March; and we hope 
that his copyrights may add to that amount. 
The present work is "popular” in the best 
sense of the term. While it does not aim at 
sdentifio precision, or even at exhausting the 
details of whioh it does treat, it is written in 
such a familiar style as to allure even the 
dullest reader; and the publishers have done 
i their part with bold type and effective wood- 


outs. The subject is the domestication of 
animals by man. And those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Wood’s idiosyncracy will be prepared 
to find that he does not confine himself to the 
familiar dog and horse and ox and sheep, but 
that he tells out-of-the-way anecdotes about 
reindeer, otters, ostriches, &c. In his intro¬ 
ductory chapter, he makes the remark that the 
Australians “ never think of taming any of the 
very tameable beasts of their own country ”; 
but Dr. Carl Lumholtt —in his unpleasantly 
named Among Cannibals, just published by Mr. 
Murray—found that the aborigines of Queens¬ 
land use the dingo tor hunting. So again, 
when describing the degradation of the dog 
throughout the East, he fails to do justice to 
the Tibetan mastiff, the Persian grey ground, 
the polygar dog of Southern India, the puppy 
dear to Chinese epicures. 

Weather Wisdom from January to December, 
Compiled hy Wilfrid Allan. (Field Sc, Tuer.) 
When people oompile they may as well do it 
thoroughly. Mr. Allan’s little book is scanty 
and jejune, and is excelled by many an old 

Almiiniui 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THK MSS OF THIS YASHA. 

Honiob: Dec. t, 188S. 

All Pahlavi scholars will fully appreciate 
Dastur Jamaspji’s act of enlightened generosity 
in presenting his most valuable Ms. of the 
Yasua with Pahlavi to the Bodleian Library, 
as announced by Dr. Mills in the Academy of 
November 30. 

It may be useful to scholars if I take this 
opportunity of briefly reporting the present 
state of our information regarding the 
authoritative MSS. of this class. It is singular 
that the Copenhagen MS. E 5 and Jamaspji’s 
MS. J 2, though written at the same time (a.d. 
1323) and by the same hand, should differ in 
so many minor details (judging from Spiegel’s 
edition of the Pahlavi text of A 5) as to sug¬ 
gest the idea that they were oopiea from two 
different originals. Regarding the desoent of 
J 2 no information is recorded ; but E 5, 
according to its oolopbons, was copied from a 
MS. written by Rustam Mihir&p&n, who is 
known (from a comparison of other colophons) 
to have been a great grand-uncle of MikirApan 
Eai-Ehusrd, the writer of E 5 and J 2, and to 
have written another MS. in a.d. 1249 
(poesibly 1269). For a long time E 5 and J 2 
were considered as the ancestors of all MSS. of 
this class in India; but Prof. Geldner, when 
oollating MSS. for his new edition of the 
A vesta texts, soon recognised the fact that Pt 
4—a MS. of last century, belonging to Dastur 
Peshotan—was of a different family; and it 
has since been discovered that Mf 4—a MS. of 
the same age in the Mulla Firo* Library—is 
also of this different family. Both these MSS., 
and a third one belonging to Dastur Peshotan, 
oontain a Pahlavi introduction, in which the 
desoent of their original, written by Hdshang 
Biy&vakhsh, is traced back to about a.d. 1920, 
judging from well-known names that are 
given, although no dates are mentioned. 
Dastur Peshotan states that Pt 4 was written 
in A.D. 1780. We know, from oolophons pre¬ 
served in the Persian Itiv&yats, that Hdshang 
EKyfivakhsh was writing is ad. 1478 at 
BharafAbAd; and he states that he oopled his 
Tasna from a MS. of Mftnr&p&n Bpend-dAf, 
Who was a grandfather of the Writer of E 5 
and J 2. Pt 4 and Mf 4 are independent 
descendants from Hdehang’s MS. when it was 
old and worn, Mf 4 being the later of the two. 
They agree very closely, and supply many im¬ 
ported amendments in the Pahlavi text. 
Their agreements with J 2 appear to be more 
numerous than those with K 5, when these 
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i»vo_M88. differ; and it is just possible that 
J 2 is descended from Mibir&p&n Spend-dtui’s 
MS., while the connexion of K 6 with the 
others must be sought further back. 

Besides these old MSS. of the texts them¬ 
selves, however, there exists another sonroe of 
information, regarding the G&thio portion of 
the TasDa, in the detailed account of three of 
the Gathic Saaks given in the ninth book of 
the Dlukard, now being translated for “The 
Sacred Books of the East.” While the first of 
the G&thio Nasks, the Tasht or Stod-yasht 
(ataota yesnya), consisted of the texts of the 
O&thas and of much of the remaining Tasna 
and Yispdrad, the next three Gftthic Nasks, 
the Sfidkar, Yarshtm&nsar, and Bako, were 
commentaries on the G&thas, written with 
three different objects in view. Any scholar 
who can thoroughly digest these tough com¬ 
mentaries will find that they contain many 
useful hints; but I will mention only one. In 
Yas., x xxi . 5 b occurs a word— ereshi —which 
has given translators a good deal of trouble, 
the question being whether its meaning be 
a good or evil one. In Spiegel’s edition of the 
Pahlavi version, it is translated by a word that 
oan be read hti-v&rih (“ good judgment ”) or 
hli-vaharih (“good fortune”); both being 
unusual words, but appearing to suggest a 
good meaning for ereshi—a hint which has 
been taken bv four translators out of five. The 
Pahlavi word is repeated in a gloss, and both 
I*t 4 and Mf 4 divide both occurrences of this 
word in such a manner as to suggest the 
reading avo areeh, “ to aresh,” which certainly 
destroys the suggestion of goodness, but leaves 
nothing very intelligible in its place. Now 
comes a commentary in the Yarshtmansar 
Nask which, in this very plaoe, reoords 
a dispute between Zar&tusht and the demon 
Aresb, which at once suggests the fact that 
ereshi was understood to be an evil being or 
propensity by the commentators in early times. 
No doubt, Aresh is the demon Areshk, or 
Arashk, of the Bundahish (xv. 18, xxviii. 16), 
the demon of envy or malice (Pen. arashk, 
rashk). If, therefore, translators of the Gathas 
will henceforth consider ereshi as another form 
of araska (“ envy ”), they will follow the old 
commentators, and, at the same time, make 
very good sense of Yas., xxxi. 5, in both 
versions, Avista and Pahlavi 

E. W. Wbst. 


“ THB RELIGION OF THE SEMITES.” 

Cambridge: Dee. 18, 2888 . 

My friend Prof. Chevne will see that I 
cannot at present complicate my controversy 
with Prof. Sayoe by dealing with the quite 
distinct issues raised by his letter. I wrote in 
reply to Prof. Sayoe’s review not because he 
did not agree with me, but because he mis¬ 
represented me. I do not complain that he is 
dissatisfied with my aooount of the Ashera, but 
that he proposes to settle the controversy by 
referring to the Tell el-Amama evidence as to 
something I have overlooked, whereas in 
reality I cite and discuss it. 

W. Bouertson Smith. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following have been elected foreign 
members of the Boyal Society:—Prof. Stanislao 
Cannizzaro, of Borne, for his researches on 
molecular and atomic weights; Prof. Ghauveau, 
of Paris, for his researches on the mechanism 
of the circulation, animal heat, nutrition, and 
the pathology of infectious diseases ; and Prof. 
Bowland, of Baltimore, for his determination 
in absolute measure of the magnetio suscepti¬ 
bilities of iron, nickel, and cobalt; for his accu¬ 
rate measurements of fundamental physical 


constants; for the experimental proof of the 
electro-magnetio effect of eleotrio convection; 
for the theory and construction of curved 
diffraction- gratings of very great dispersive 
power; and for the effectual aid which he has 
given to the progress of physics in Amerioa and 
other countries. 

Wb understand that the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute,with the viewof popularising the science, has 
organised a oourse of six elementary lectures on 
“ Anthropology.” Each discourse will be given 
by a separate lecturer, arrangements having 
been made for their delivery Dy Dr. Garson, 
Mr. F. W. Budler, Mr. A. L. Lewis, Mr. H. 
Balfour, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, and Mr. G. W. 
Bloxam. It is believed that secretaries of 
institutions in and near London will be glad 
to arrange for the delivery of this oourse at 
their respective oentres. 

Messes. Macmillan will shortly publish the 
first part of Prof. Eimer’s work. Organic Evo¬ 
lution as the Result of the Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters according to the Laws of Organic 
Growth, translated by Mr. J. T. Cunningham. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

With reference to the artide on “ The Next 
Oriental Congress ” in the Academy of last 
week, we may state that the protest therein 
mentioned has now received about one hundred 
signatures. Among the most recent names 
are—From Germany, Prof. Carl Abel, of 
Berlin ; from Italy, Prof. Gorresio, of Turin, 
and Prof. Severini, of FJorenoe; from Bussia, 
Prof. I. Gottwaldt, of Kazan; and from France, 
E. Soldi, D. Marceron, J. Girard de Bialle. E. 
Aymonier, B. de Yillemerenie, and B. Graffil. 

At the meeting of the Boyal Asistio Society, 
held on Monday, December 16, the two 
following resolutions on the same subject were 
passed:— 

(1) “That a communication be made to the 
committee of the Stockholm Congress that a 
representative of the oriental scholars of Great 
Britain and Ireland be added to the oommittee.” 

( i ) “ That the council be empowered to call a 
general meeting and invite the opinion of oriental 
scholars, not being members of the society, to 
discuss toe question regarding the plaoe at which 
the next Congress is to be held." 

We have received, in the form of an extract 
from the journal of the Ceylon branch of the 
Asiatic Society, a list of the “ Pansi- yapanas 
Jdtaka,” being five hundred and fifty birth- 
stories of Gautama Buddha, oompiled by N. 
Don M. de Zilva Wiokremasinghe, assistant 
librarian at the Colombo Museum, who has 
searched for this purpose many old MSS (in 
both Sinhalese and Burmese characters) belong¬ 
ing to temple libraries throughout the island. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

English Gobthb Society.— ( Tuesday, November Id.) 

Mr. B. A J. Hausen read a paper on “ Goethe and 
Wordsworth as Poetic Thinkers,” of which the 
following is an abstract. Among toe poets who 
wrote during what may be oalled toe revolu¬ 
tionary period of literaturel, and who are chiefly 
characterised by an eager and often feverish 
assertion of man’s right to freedom, and by an 
intense antagonism to social conventions, Goethe 
and Wordsworth occupy a unique position; for 
they alone of the poets of their day early 
recognised the futility of vague aspirations for 
unconditioned liberty, the barrenness of a sweep¬ 
ing condemnation of existing institutions. After 
sharing, like all the ardent minds of the time, In 


toe revolt against restrictions on human liberty, 
and growing dissatisfied with toe powerlessness of 
revolutionary thought to reconstruct what it 
sought to destroy, they alone of toe poets of the 
day had the courage to retrace their steps, to cast 
aside vague dreams, and to sit down humbly at toe 
feet of that great reality, which, whether it be 
oalled nature, life, or experience, is ever the sole 
source of wisdom, of freedom, and of power. A 
disinterested study of the real world soon led them 
to see that its customs and institutions were 
adapted to the actual character of mankind, and 
could only be permanently replaoed as that 
character itself changed and progressed. Yet 
this reconciliation with the actual world nowise 
meant the desertion of the cause of freedom. 
Wordsworth to the end claimed to be a lover of 
liberty, though convinced that liberty itself oould 
not exist apart from order; while Goethe was 
equally emphatic in asserting that it was only law 
that oould give to man tiue freedom. From 
the oonviotion of toe necessity of law and limita¬ 
tion sprang toe conscious self-control whioh both 
Goethe and Wordsworth exercised as poets and 
as men, and whioh, probably, by a wise husband¬ 
ing of strength and energies, enabled them during 
a long life to write themselves fully out and to do 
justice to their poetic genius. Despite the quali¬ 
ties of conservatism, self- oontrol, and complete¬ 
ness which they had in common, Goethe and 
Wordsworth as poetic thinkers arrived at 
widely differing results, and that mainly owing 
to their diverging views on the relations between 
man and nature. To Wordsworth man appears 
but a part of nature, forever overshadowed by her 
grandeur and power. To him man’s first 
duty is a life lived within her limits, bis 
sole-enduring source of happiness is the contem- 

{ dation of her beauty, his highest wisdom is the 
oving study of her works. To Goethe, on toe 
other hand, man is nowise subordinate or inferior 
to nature; rather is his appearance the final 
bloetoming of toe tree, the final manifestation of 
those divine qualities which underlie and sustain 
the visible world, and which we become conscious 
of through man himself. From these differing 
views as to man’s plaoe in nature arose also toe 
different ways in which the two poets depicted 
human life. Wordsworth, as a poet, always 
dealt more with man in toe abstract than with 
individual men; for, having his mind fixed on toe 
relation of man to nature, it was natural he should 
be struck pre-eminently by those human qualities 
which, while they distinguish men from all other 
beings, are at toe same time common to the whole 
race. Goethe, on toe contrary, filled with the 
oonviction that man is the measure of things, that 
the kernel of nature is in the human heart, made 
man himself his foremost study; and, dealiogwith 
human life by itself, chiefly noted those qualities 
which distinguish one man from another, and 
which go to make up individual character. Words¬ 
worth, therefore, might be called the poet of man; 
Goethe the poet of men. The difference in the 
standpoint of toe two poets was largely due to 
the difference in their education. Wordsworth 
received Ms earliest and most powerful impressions 
from natural objects ; Goethe from men and their 
various activities. The influence of their early 
training affected their whole subsequent careers, 
so that when Goethe came to deal poetically with 
nature he dealt with her mainly in reference to 
human life, consideiing her as ministering to 
human wants, as furnishing oonvenient symbols by 
which to express human emotions and human 
relations, and lastly as a great problem that con¬ 
fronted toe human soul and pressed for solution. 

It were vain to question whether Goethe’s or 
Wordsworth’s oonoeption be the grander or more 
true. We oannot do without either. When toe 
time comes for action, for effort, for strenuous 
endeavour, it is the cone option of Goethe that we 
need, the belief in our own capacity and powers; 
when the time for rest and contemplation arrives, 
we turn instinctively to Wordsworth and his 
“healing power” to draw from the intercourse 
with mighty nature resignation and peace. The 
two conceptions are two different aspects of one 
thing, like the obverse and toe reverse of the medal; 
and Doth are the legitimate products of an age 
wMoh is distinguished alike by the love of enter¬ 
prise and action and by a profound yearning for 
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Aristotelian Society.—( Monday , December $.) 
Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—Mr. B. Bosanqnet read a paper on “ The 
Aesthetic Theory of Ugliness." He began by 
assuming the objectivity of the aesthetic judg¬ 
ment, and explaining that he proposed to use the 
the term “beauty” as equivalent to “aesthetic 
value.” In this wide sense, it was shown from the 
history of art that beauty includes muoh apparent 
ugliness; and a passage from Schiller was used 
proving that in his time the problem was taking 
the form “can modern art bona fid* be called 
beautiful, or is not its principle rather the character¬ 
istic ? ” Borne brief remarks were then made on 
the development of aesthetic theory in Germany 
in the earlier part of the present century; and 
finally the conception of Schasler and von 
Hartmann—of ugliness as the negative element 
essential in the development of beauty—was criti¬ 
cised with the view of showing that not mere 
limitation or negation, but only negation pretend¬ 
ing to be complete or positive, could be theoreti¬ 
cally considered as ugly, and that the subordina¬ 
tion of ugliness to beauty might be a merely moral 
subordination: in other words that ugliness might 
be converted into beauty by a merely healthy and 
characteristic perception of it as ugliness. The 
practical extension of the boundary of beauty in 
modem art was insisted on. A final attempt to 
determine the nature of real ugliness led to the 
conclusion that it was most certainly to be found 
in the region of false beauty, i.e. of vicious art, as 
presenting in the fullest extent the phenomenon 
of a partial or distorted view claiming to be 
complete and just. 

Society or Antiquaries .—(Thurtday, December 5.) 
Dr. J. Evans, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Hyman Montagu exhibited a medal of Frederick, 
Prince Palatine, and his wife Elizabeth, 1613.— 
Prof. J. H. Middleton communicated a paper on a 
Roman villa at Bpoonley Wood, Gloucestershire.— 
Dr. H. Hicks exhibited Roman pottery, &c., found 
at Hendon Grove, Hendon, Middlesex—Mr. W. 
Ransom exhibited late-Celtic pottery found near 
Hitcbin.—Mr. Arthur J. Evans communicated a 
on paper “ A Glass of late-Celtic Pottery from an 
ancient British Um-fleld at Aylesford, Kent: its 
Gaulish Extension and Old Venetian (Ulyro- 
Italic) Source.” Reserving for another occasion a 
full account of the cemetery Itself—which is of a 
kind hitherto unknown in Britain, containing 
bronze relics of Italo-Greek fabric imported into 
this country about 100 b c. , as well as interesting 
specimens of Celtic (probably Belgic) metal work 
and coins—Mr. Evans called attention to a re¬ 
markable class of cinerary and other vases dis¬ 
covered in the graves, wholly differing from the 
rude traditional type of ancient British pottery. 
These were made of a lustrous black colour, the 
more elegant among them provided with pedestals 
and somewhat approaching in form a Greek 
amphora without hands. In most cases they were 
surrounded by beads or raised “ cordons,” which 
divided them into zones. The author showed 
that vessels of analogous forms might be traced 
through an extensive Gaulish tract between the 
Channel and the Alps, occupied by the Belgic 
tribes and their eastern neighbours. He next 
connected their appearance in this intermediate 
region with the contact into whioh the Gaulish 
tiibes of Cisalpine Gaul and the Eastern Alps were 
brought with the group of IUyro-Italic peoples 
inhibiting the regions about the head of 
the Adriatic, among whom the Old Venetian 
race must be regarded as the most 
prominent. He showed that in the ceme¬ 
teries of this Hlyro-Italio group — which 
forms a well-defined archaeological province dis¬ 
tinct from the North Etruscan and the Ligurian 
and including besides the Veneto and Istria a con¬ 
siderable East Alpine tract—there occurred not 
only the clay counterparts of the “ cordoned ” or 
pedeatalled vases of the Gaulish and Kentish 
deposits, but their actual prototypes in bronze 
work. He called special attention, moreover, to a 
transitional class, oiaoovered in the cemeteries of 
Eete and elsewhere, in which the record of the 
bronze parentage was preserved by the attachment 
to the zones of the earthenware vessels of bronze 
studs, the arrangement of which imitated the 
decoration on the sides of the bronze originals. In 


some of the Gaulish vases of the Rhine and 
Marne districts the echo of this transitional olass of 
“ studded ” vases was, in its turn, perceptible in 
the form of small oircles and meanders simply en¬ 
graved on the walls of the pots. In their evolu¬ 
tion from bronze originals, these late-Celtic vases 
presented a oomplete contrast to the indigenous 
British pottery, which drew its origin from basket- 
work and daub. Mr. Evans further pointed out 
that the Aylesford vessels did not, by any means, 
stand alone on British soil. He traced the 
occurrence of vessels which, though, as a rule, in¬ 
ferior to the Kentish examples in elegance, 
belonged to the same Ceramic class, on a succes¬ 
sion of sites throughout South-East England, and 
observed that the recently discovered pottery from 
Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, exhibited by Mr. Ran¬ 
som that evening, belonged to the same category. 
Such vessels seem to have been hitherto classed 
as Roman in local museums. He further showed 
that the appearance of this new type of “ late- 
Oeltic ” vases went pari pattu with the diffusion of 
a new form of sepulchral practice, consisting of 
cremation—interment in ums in the flat surface of 
the earth, which seemed to have made its way 
among the Gaulish tribes, owing to oontact with 
the same North Italian or Hlyro-Italio region, 
and which gradually superseded the earlier late- 
Oeltic practice of skeleton interment Alto¬ 
gether, the Aylesford discoveries opened a new 
chapter in the history of ancient Britain. 

Archaeological Institute. —( Thurtday, Dec. 5.) 
The Rev. F. Spurrell in the chair.—Mr. F. 0. J. 
Spurrell read a paper on a sickle and other stone 
implements brought by Mr. Flinders Petrie from 
Kahuun in Egypt. The paper was illustrated by a 
large collection of implements, among which were 
the axe, adze, saw, sickle, knife, &c. Mr. 
Spurrell drew attention to the resemblance exist¬ 
ing between the early form of sickle and the jaw¬ 
bone of an animal, and concluded that this 
agricultural implement had developed therefrom. 
The whole of the implements exhibited were for 
domestic purposes, and had no connexion with 
sacrificial use.—Mr. J. E. Bale oommunicated a 
paper to the meeting on the font in Toftrees 
Church, Norfolk. The church consists of a 
chancel, nave, and lower portion of a tower. Its 
architectural features comprise work from the 
Anglian period to the Perpendicular. The font 
—of early Norman date—is beautifully sculptured. 
The bowl is square in form, with an elaborate 
design on each side. It is supported by five small 
shafts, one being in the centre. It is probable that 
the whole work was executed by the sculpturing 
hammer and axe. 


Philological Society.— (Friday, December 6 ) 

The Rev. Dr. R. Mon is, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. R. T. Elliott read a paper on “ The Origin of 
Indo-European Suffixes.” Bopp at first, owing to 
the influence of Friedrich Schlegel, held that the 
Indo-European language had been inflexional from 
the beginning. His final view, that root and suffix 
were originally independent words, afterwards 
agglutinated to one another, was due mainly to (1) 
the current view that there were only three parts 
of speech, all of which he thought must therefore 
be present in the verb; (2) the view that all words 
were derived from monosyllabic roots; and (3) the 
Semitie verb. Bopp’s views gained general 
acceptance. Westphal’s theory was based on false 
logical assumptions rather than on linguistic facts. 
Ludwig held that the meaning of suffixes was not 
original, but the result of adaptation. But he 
rested his case largely on untenable assumptions 
in regard to Vedic forms and Indo-European sound- 
changes.—Prof. tiayce ably supported Ludwig, 
urging that isolating, agglutinating, and 
inflexional languages implied totally different 
modes of thought, and asking why there were no 
instances of a transition from one stage to another. 
The writer argued that the transition assumed was 
no greater than from the synthetic to the analytic 
stage, and gave historical instances of transition 
from the agglutinative to the inflective stage. 
Delbriick rested his defence of agglutination on 
the ground that the likeness of the person-endings 
to the personal pronouns was irresistible; but the 
likeness was very slender; -m of 1st. pars. sing. 


had no resemblanoe to the nominative, the -t of 
3rd sing, resembled the stem to no more than did 
the 2nd plur.; while all attempts to identify the 
2nd person and the plural with their respective 
pronouns had hopelessly broken down. The 
preceding theories were basely mainly on a priori 
grounds. But would it not be beet to argue from 
the more known to the less known, and, before 
forming a theory as to how suffices may have arisen, 
to examine how they have arisen P The writer 
then traced the historical origin of suffixes in 
Indo-European languages, especially in Greek and 
Latin. New suffixes have arisen in historic times, 
mainly in three ways: (l) Agglutination or com¬ 
position, e.g., French -meat (=» Lat. monte), Germ. 
■heit (= Gath, haidue, manner), Eng. -Vy (= fife), 
Let. -iter (brev-ittr — breve-iter). No shiwp line 
can be drawn between composition and inflexion. 

(2) Cumulation of pre-existing suffixes, e g. Bog. 
ableneum able+nett \ Gk.-ftj<ro- = -&j- + -<ro-, & j. 

(3) False analogy, eg. Germ, -keit, Fr. -tier in 
bijou-tier from lait-iee., elout-ier ; Gk. -oabrrt in iiarr- 
oobni from - 0 -stems like SouKo-oorq ; Lat. -none 
in veluptuotue from -«-8tems like quaettuoiue. 
Instances were then given of Indo-European 
suffixes which had probably a similar origia. The 
writer then examined Johansson's modification of 
Ludwig’s theory. But, while he regarded it as 
certain that for many ages in the Indo-European 
period new suffixes had arisen-mainly in the three 
ways described, he held that it was impossible to 
attain equal certainty as to the preceding period, 
where the question became complicated with the 
question of the origin of language, which could 
not be settled by the inductive method for lack of 
sufficient data. 


FINE ART. 

Manual of Mythology in Relation to Greek 
■Art. By Maxima Colligoon. Translated 
by Jane E. Harrison. (GreveL) 

This is a good book, well translated. It fills 
a gap in our literature, doing for Greek 
mythology much the same service which Mrs. 
Jamieson rendered to Christian hagiology. 
It does not profess to deal wi'h the interpre¬ 
tation or the development of Greek myths, 
but solely with the historical evolution of their 
presentments in Greek art. But, even with 
this limited scope, the materials are so ample 
and the subject so extensive that any adequate 
treatment would demand larger space than 
M. Collignon has seen fit to allow himself. 

The book, so far as it goes, is excellent; but 
it is not more than a sketch, and it is to be 
regretted that the work was not planned on 
a somewhat larger scale. The first chapter, 
on Baetylia and Xoani*, is fairly sufficient; 
and so is the third on Zeus and the eighth on 
Eros; but others, especially those on the 
minor deities, are very s’ight. The Dioscuri 
and Eos, for instance, are inadequately 
treated. The reference to the great Eos and 
Kephalos myth is merely incidental. There is 
no representation of Glaukos, or of the Erinyes, 
or of Epona, all of which were favourite sub¬ 
jects for artistic presentment. 

But even in the case of those gods who 
are treated at some length there are regret¬ 
table lacunae. Thus, in the discussion of 
the development of the typ: s of Apollo, both 
the bearded tvpe and the numismatic types 
are omitted. The numismatic representations 
are of especial importance in the historical 
development of the artistic tj pe, as the coins 
of Greek cities frequently reproduce the types 
of the archaic s’atues, of whioh all other 
memorials have been lost. In some instances, 
as in the case of Zeus, Hera, Dionysus, and 
Athena, M. Collignon has given us numis¬ 
matic reproductions of these earlier types; 
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and he has also reproduced from coins the 
forms of the conical stones and rude steles 
which preceded the anthropomorphic repre¬ 
sentations of the gods. But he has overlooked 
or neglected the oldest types, both of Apollo 
and Aphrodite, which are only found on coins. 
It is the same with some of the great master¬ 
pieces of Greek art. Thus the famous statue 
of Aphrodite at Cnidos, by Praxiteles, the 
earliest undraped representation of the goddess, 
who drops her garment on a vase as she is 
about to enter her bath, is known only 
from a coin (Gardner, Type* of Orotic Coins , 
pi. xv., 21). To judge by the coin, this 
was the most perfect conception of the 
best period, immeasurably superior to the 
self-conscious and meretricious type of the 
Capitoline or the Medicean Venus. M. Col- 
lignon, it is true, describes the Cnidian 
statue; but we could well have spared other 
cuts—some of his Erotes, for instance—to 
make room for a reproduction of the coin. 
Hoorn should also have been found for the 
throned Athena, and for the archaic types of 
Aphrodite, both as a conical stone, and for 
the earliest development of the cone into the 
almost formless types from Cyprus, such as 
those found by Di Cesnola at Ball (Di Cesnola, 
Cyprus, pi. vi.) 

The woodcuts, of which there are 138, 
sire as a rule well engraved. Perhaps the 
least successful is that of the Venus of Melos, 
which fails in giving the exquisite grace and 
beauty of the bust, while there is a disagre- 
able black shadow on the face and breast-*, 
owing, probably, to the cut having been 
drawn from a photograph taken in too strong 
a light. 

An undue proportion of the illustrations 
are from sculptures in the Louvre, and too 
few from those in the British Museum, or in 
the museums of Germany. But the most 
serious fault to be found in the book is the 
omission, in the bibliographical references 
at the head of each chapter, of any mention of 
the excellent and exhaustive articles by 
Furtwangler in Boscher’s “ Lexicon.” If 
MisR Harrison had given us a translation of 
these admirable essays she would have ren¬ 
dered an even greater service to English 
students than by her translation of M. Col- 
lignon’s book, which is less ausjiihrlich, and 
altogether of slighter texture. 

Isaac Taylor. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Among the sketches and studies of which 
this pleasant exhibition is oomposed, none will 
be regarded with more interest than those of 
the late Frederick Tayler (228, 233 to 247, 280) 
who for so many yean added muoh to the 
annual attractions of the society's exhibitions. 
The spirit and elegance of his work, his sense 
of composition ana pure direct workmanship, 
hiB light sure touch and gaiety of feeling and 
colour are qualities which are too rare not to be 
missed. Of a very different class are the 
sketches and studies of Mr. Borne-Jones, whioh 
are as remarkable as usual for their skilful 
execution and strange imagination. Whatever 
may be said of bis curious designs for the arcade 
suggested by the Romance of the Rose, with 
their unearthly statueB of Bide and Poverty, of 
Hate and Covetise and the rest of the doleful 
figures in the Garden of Idle ness, there can be no 
doubt of the vigour of their conception and the 


foroe with whioh these ideas are embodied. 
The introduction of the beautifully drawn deer, 
and the gigantic living figures, whioh breathe 
nobility, emphasises by contrast the loatbliness 
of disease and sin. Some beautiful studies for 
portraits and piotures, and some deoorative 
experiments—as a drawing of Parnassus in 
gold, and a reproduction in gold and black of 
a well-known design of his—conclude the 
interesting and important contribution of Mr. 
Burne-Jones (214 to 127). Mr. Walter Crane's 
skill in design and versatility of artistio feeling 
are also well shown here in a sketch of Diana 
and her dogs, whioh is spirited and elegant, in 
two fine studies for a picture, ‘‘ The Roll of 
Fate,” and another which is more poetical in 
its feeling than its title, “ Beauty and Bathing.” 
Another side of art is shown in Mr. R. Barnes’s 
clever studies of pauper children, which are full 
of character and pathos, so that the exhibition 
is unusually strong in figure subjects. For, of 
oourse, there are many besides these. 

The president sends two fine drawings: a bold 
romantio wood scene called “ The Sunset” ; and 
a grand " Bishop,” in which the sumptuousness 
of a white and gold vestment is splendidly 
suggested by very sober oolours. Mr. Marks 
has some studies of men, which are, of oourse, 
good, but scarcely so interesting as his oockatoo 
(297); and Mr. Arthur Hopkins some pleasant 
and clever drawings, especially "Now came 
still evening on”—a charming and pathetiooom- 
position. Mr. Henshall is as clever as usual; 
but his large drawing of a girl "In Wonder¬ 
land ” with one shoe off, is more striking than 
agreeable. Mr. Bulleid has a more pleasant 
drawingof a girl's head, white marble, a vase and 
a statuette, which is called "A Suppliant.” The 
statuette is charming. Carious in subject, but 
beautifully painted and delightful in its refined 
treatment is Mr. F. J. Shields's “ Factory Girls 
at the Old Clothes Fair,” Knott Mill, Man¬ 
chester (321). On the other hand Mr. J. D. 
Watson has sadly fallen off; and there is not 
muoh to admire in the contributions of Mr. 
E. K. Johnson, Mr. Glindoni, Mr. Edward 
Radford, and some others. 

In landscape we miss Mr. Alfred Hunt, but 
Mr. Albert Goodwin has sent some of his most 
delioate work. The “ Dance of Death Bridge, 
Lucerne ” (21), with its exquisitely soft shadows 
and tender distance, is of his highest quality ; 
though some may prefer the pretty view of 
“ Eton ” (48), or the more brilliant little draw¬ 
ings of the Rhine, which are to be found on the 
screen. Mr. Henry Moore shows us, as he 
sometimes does at these exhibitions, that he 
can paint other things than gray or blue sea, 
and sends a very brilliant study of “ Amongst 
the rocks, Jersey” (49). Mr. J. W. North 
sends one glowing piece of oolour, “Cherry 
Trees in Autumn ” (182); and Mr. Matthew 
Hale one of his most poetical impressions of 
nature, " On the Moors above Bolton Abbey,” 
besides other studies. Mr. Herbert Marshall, 
though not forsaking London, for he sends one 
of his best drawings of Westminster Abbey— 
gives us bright little glimpses of a visit to Hol¬ 
land, where also Mr. Robert Allan has been. 
But the latter has been elsewhere too, and his 
“ French Peasants arriving from the Vintage ” 
(66) is one of the cleverest and boldest of 
sketches. It is impossible to mention all the 
pretty things by all the clever and well-known 
landscape artists of the society. Nearly all of 
them have something here to delight their 
many admirers. The veterans, like the Fripps 
and Mr. Callow, still seem to work as well as 
ever; and we think that the honours of the 
exhibition should be awarded to Mr. Arthur 
Glennie for some lovely views of Italy, the most 
perfect of which is perhaps "View between 
Gavinana and San Marcello in the mountains of 
Pistoja (Morning) ” (37). Finally, among the 
work of the younger men, may specially be 


noted the freshly observed studies of Mr. G. 
Clausen and Mr. David Murray. The latter's 
Over the Moor among the Heather ” is full 
of lovely oolour. So also is Mr. Henry 
Wallis’s fine oriental interior with a soene from 
“ The Siok King in Bokhara ” (33). 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THOMAS BEWICK AND "THE FAKMER’S BOY.” 

Cheltenham: December 19, 1889. 

Allow me to place on record a few facts rela¬ 
tive to this subject. 

The original woodcut blocks (boxwood), to¬ 
gether with the artist’s and engraver’s 
burnished proofs on India paper, were in¬ 
cluded in the library sale at Christie’s of the 
late E. B. Jupp, F.S.A, solicitor to the Car¬ 
penters’ Company. Each proof was signed 
“ Thurston ” (drawing master) and “ Charlton 
Nesbit ” (Bewick’s pupil). Anderson did 
another set of woodcuts; and both sets were 
utilised by Vernor & Hood, publishers, 
sometimes even intermixed in the later editions 
(upwards of seventeen) of The Farmer's Boy. 

The first edition was in foolscap quarto, and 
octavo, 1800, afterwards ohiefly in duodecimo. 
In my “ Bewick Library,” dispersed at 
Sotheby’s in July, 1868, I had every edition, 
also Bloomfield’s Rural Tales, Wild Flowers, 
&o. Not one one out in any was by the 
“ master,” though all were by the Bewick 
school. 

Further information may be found in the 
Rev. T. Hugo’s Bewick Collector and Supple¬ 
ment (circa 1870). Anderson engraved 
Bewick’s Quadrupeds throughout in America; 
and an engraver named Kelly, of Dublin, 
copied the cuts to the Farmer's Boy, Blossoms 
of Morality, and other works with so-thought 
“Bewick” outs, published in Ireland (circa 
1810), but his name appears on a vignette on 
the titles of some. 

Edwin Pearson. 


Highgate: Deo. 10,1889. 

It is with some satisfaction that I have seen 
Mr. W. Muir’s letter giving details of the illus¬ 
trations in the third edition of The Farmer's 
Boy. He says that he has found two of the 
cuts signed by Nesbit; so that the statement in 
my Life of Bewick, that “ some ” of these illus¬ 
trations are signed Nesbit, is justified and Mr. 
Radford’s criticism proved groundless. 

The following are the words in my book 
(p. 172): 

" Of Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, published in twelve 
editions, from 1800 to 1811, and so persistently 
sold by booksellers and auctioneers as containing 
Bewick’s work, it is enough to look carefully at 
the prints to ascertain that they are not by Be¬ 
wick. Some, indeed, are signed ‘ Nesbit.’ No 
book of a similar kind is more often retailed as a 
genuine Bewick than this, the mistake probably 
arising from the British Museum Catalogue, which 
classes it as the great engraver's work.” 

David Croal Thomson. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Illustrated London News will issue this 
week, as a double-page supplement, a portrait 
of Robert Browning, after a photograph by 
Messrs. Elliott & Fry. From a proof we have 
seen, we are justified in saying that it is excel¬ 
lent both as a likeness and as an example of 
wood-engraving. 

The Electrotype Company will publish in 
January the first part of a new monthly serial, 
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to be called the Art Decorator. This is really 
an English edition of the Dekorative Vorbilder, 
of Stuttgart, of which some six numbers have 
already appeared. Each part contains five 
plates, printed in colours, giving designs 
suitable for all hinds of pictorial ornament, 
both for the professional art-decorator and the 
amateur. The first part will have a commenda- 
datorv introduction by Mr. Wyke Bayliss, 
president of the Boyal Society of British 
Artists; but, for the rest, there is no letter- 
press. 

TnE next exhibition of the Boyal Society of 
Painter-Etchers will be opened on Saturday, 
March 1. An election of associates will take 
plaoe previously on February 6. 

We bear from Borne that the antiquities dis¬ 
covered at Falerii have now been arranged in 
the old Villa of Pope Julian II., beyond the 
Piazza del Popolo, and will soon be opened to 
the publio. Among them is a skull found in a 
tomb of the fourth oentury B.C., the lower jaw 
of which contains a case of gold with four false 
teeth set in it. On the ground floor of the 
Villa is a sarcophagus from Gabii, formed of 
the trunk of an oak, within whioh a skeleton 
still lies. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 

“ St. John’s Eve,” an Old-English Idyll, was 
produced at the Crystal Palace on December 
14. The librettist, Mr. Joseph Bennett, has 
provided the composer Mr. Fred H. Cowen, 
with a book in which the old story of love is 
told once again in simple, but effective, lines. 
Nancy, a village maiden, gathers a rose on 
Midsummer eve, hoping that it will remain 
unladed until Christmas, and thus, according 
to an old superstition, win for her a husband. 
Christmas comes, and Nancy appears in the 
Squire’s hall with an unfaded rose on her 
breast. It had been sent to her by the young 
Squire; and Nancy listens favourably to his 
suit, much to the disoomfiture of Bobert, a 
young villager, who, in boldly snatching it 
from her, seemed intended by fate to beoome 
the happy bridegroom. This village drama is 
not of an exciting kind, but it is pleasant for 
once to escape from the tragio tales with whioh 
composers are wont to stimulate their imagina¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Cowen's mu»io is in eviry way appro¬ 
priate to the characters and scenes whioh 
he has attempted to illustrate. Complexity 
is the prevailing feature of music of the pre¬ 
sent day. Schumann and Brahms, Berlioz and 
Wagner, are the models which tempt com¬ 
posers ; and it is by no means easy at first to 
appreciate the value of a work whioh one can 
enjoy without effort. Only those who have tried 
to besimple,andyetto produce something attrac¬ 
tive, can know how hard is the task; the danger 
of becoming commonplace is alwaj a present. 
The Idyll opens with a short instrumental 
introduction in whioh several themes are 
heard. Of these, the principal two are connected 
-with the St. John’s feast and with the maiden 
Nancy. It will not be necessary to describe in 
detail the various numbers. Of the solos, the 
one for soprano, ”0 peaceful night! O time 
of holy calm! ” is graceful and has a pic¬ 
turesque accompaniment. But the serenade 
for tenor, “ Oz»phyr stirring’midst the leaves,” 
with its dainty theme and graceful form, is one 
of Mr. Cowen’s most charming songs. The 
duet, “ Fairest of Boses,” contains many pas¬ 
sionate and effective strains. Of the choruses, 
the one for male voices, “ Ho, good St. John! ” 
in the first scene is the most elaborate. Bright 
and tuueful is the opening section as the vil¬ 


lagers sing of the great Forerunner whose 
festival they are celebrating; and when the 
bonfire begins to blaze the music beoomes more 
lively, till at last the voioes, at first in unison, 
and afterwards in part-harmony, sing out in 
loudest tones a maestoso phrase— 

“ Blessed fire of good St. John, 

Happy all it shines upon.” 

The chorus, “ Welcome, happy maid,” is 
another pleasing number. The performance was 
under the composer’s direction, and at the dose 
he received an ovation. The vocalists were 
Miss Macintyre, Miss H. Wilson, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Plunket Greene. The foggy weather 
did not improve their voices, but they all sang 
with taste and judgment. The Crystal Palace 
choir was at its best. Mr. Cowen’s Idyll was 
preceded by Beethoven’s Overture to "Fidelio” 
in E, and also by a short but characteristic 
work by Grieg for baritone solo, chorus, 
organ, and orchestra, entitled “Landjending ” 
(op. 31). 

Miss Fanny Davies played Schumann’s “Kreis- 
leriana ” last Monday at the Popular Concert. 
She was in excellent form, and gave an intelli¬ 
gent and sympathetic rendering of these char¬ 
acteristic pieoes. However, of the eight 
numbers she played only five, and these not in 
the order as printed. For an encore she gave 
no. 6, not included in her selection. So far as 
we know, there is no special connexion between 
the various numbers; and Mdme. Schumann in 
this work, and also in the "Caroaval,” has 
herself been in the habit of omitting certain 
portions. The writer in the programme-book 
suggests that 8ir George Grove should publish 
in a volume bis “ Beethoven,” “ Mendelssohn,” 
“Schubert,” and “Schumann” articles from 
his Dictionary of Music and Musicians under 
the title, “ My Four Musicians.” This, how¬ 
ever, he could scarcely do, seeing that the 
article on Sohumann was contributed by Dr. 
Philipp Spitta. The programme included 
Brahms’ Sextet in G. (op. 36), which was 
admirably performed by Mdme. M 6 ruda and her 
associates. Miss Liza Lehmann was successful 
in songs by Arne and Thome. 

The Bach Choir gave a “ private ” per¬ 
formance at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday after¬ 
noon, and the programme was one of consider¬ 
able interest. First came two Psalms by 
Sweelinck, the great Dutch composer of the 
end of the sixteenth oentury. The one 
(Ps. 76) is written in four, the other (Pa. 134) 
in six parts. The musio has not only contra¬ 
puntal skill, but charm of melody, greater indeed 
than was usual at that early date. After these 
oame the fine Christmas Carol, “ Gebor’n ist 
der Emanuel,” by M. Praetorius, the famous 
contemporary of Sweelinck. The seventeenth 
century was represented by Palestrim with 
his six-part Motet, “ Assumpta est Maria,” 
and by Dowland with his Part-song, “His 
golden looks.” A olever and effective Madri¬ 
gal, “ Slow, slow, fresh fount,” by Mr. C. 
Wood, was also given. With this the young 
composer gained the Molineux Prize and the 
medal of the Madrigal Society in 1888. A 
Part-song by Brahms, and Pearsall’s “Sir 
Patrick Spans,” were also included. The choir, 
under the able direction of Dr. Stanford, sang 
well, but were heard at their best in the 
Sweelinck, Praetorius, and Palestrina music. 
A Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte in D, by 
Dr. O. H. H. Parry, was well performed by 
Mr. B. Gompertz and Mr. Marmaduke M. Bar¬ 
ton. Tbis work, which was produced last year 
at one of Mr. Dannreuther’s concerts, is a 
delightful work—clear inform, concise in treat¬ 
ment, and full of melody. It consists of only 
three movements. There were also solos for 
violin and for piano. 

J. S. SlIEDLOCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

Demeter, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson. (Macmillan.) 

Ox the eleventh day of the current month 
England could point to two great veteran 
poets, each of whom was on the eve of giving 
a new group of poems to the world; on the 
thirteenth both volumes were in the hands of 
their readers, and one of the poets lay dead 
in the land which shared his love with Eng- 
1 ind. The other, happily, is still with us, 
and it is with his pages that this review has 
t-> do. 

Comparison seems natural when coincidence 
gives the cue. Let it then be said, before 
leaving Asolando, that there is a strong point 
of resemblance between the two volumes, 
inasmuch as each is to a great extent an 
epitome of its author, giving many of his 
various moods and metrical forms in less than 
two hundred pages. We have here Browning 
purely lyrical, or playful or argumentative, as 
seer and as moralist, the poet of “ Babbi Ben 
Ezra," of the “ Parleyings,” and of many a 
love idyll. The Laureate’s volume is equally 
representative of his whole body of work, 
whether of the tributary kind, in which he is 
unsurpassed for steering a middle course 
bstweeu the Scylla of tameness and the 
Cbarybdis of fulsomeness; or of the inborn 
English pathetic type with which he has 
made us familiar in “ The Northern Farmer”; 
or of the Virgilim polished order, where every 
word seems to be cemented in its patterned 
place in the rich mosa’c, as in “ Tithonus ” ; 
or of the class of song pure and simple which 
makes its own music as it ripples and bubbles 
along; or of many other patterns in which 
he has excelled. Both poets, again, make us 
wish that 8helley and Keats had lived to old 
age; for they prove that, though they might 
have become as Wordsworth in his later 
years, there is an alternative—they might 
have ripened to be even as these, mellower, 
greater teachers of greater lessons, and yet 
nowise dull or spent. 

From Lord Tennyson’s latest volume 
the choice of poems which surpass their 
fellows may be made without much diffi¬ 
culty. Most readers, I believe, would 
select “Demeter,” the title poem; “Owd 
Boa ” (Northern farmer dialect for “ Old 
Rover”); “The Ring”; “The Progress 
of 8priug,” with its introductory lines; 
“ Far-far-away ”; “ The Throstle ” ; and 
“ Crossing the Bar.” It would not be rash 
to say that all would choose the last of these 
as the “ bright particular star ” of the whole 
series. “Happy” and “Forlorn” would 
win the suffrages of those who are able 
to find pleasure in poetic treatment or 
rhythmical adaptation of sound to sense apart 


altogether from subject-matter. Both poems 
are exquisitely painful, as “ Rizpah ” is pain¬ 
ful, but neither of them attains the height of 
grandeur reached by that masterpiece. Of 
the others which have not been specially 
mentioned, some, it must be confessed, though 
very short, might have been omitted without 
loss except of space, as being scarcely worthy 
of his Muse. 

“ Demeter” is flawless, of its kind. It is Lord 
Tennyson writing blank verse on a classical 
theme—no more need be said of its quality. 
It is a monologue spoken by Demeter to 
Persephone. The mother tells the daughter, 
returned from Hades for a while to Eona, 
how, when the latter first disappeared from 
earth, she went in search of her 

“ Among the wall of midnight winds, and oried, 

* Where is my loved one ? Wherefore do ye 
wail?’ 

And oat from all the night an answer shrill'd, 

‘We know not, and we know not why we 
wail.’ ” 

She 

“ climb'd on all the cliffs of all the seas, 

And ask’d the waves that moan about the world 

• Where ? do ye make your mourning for my 

child ? ’ 

And round from all the world the voices came 

‘ We know not, and we know not why we 
moan.’ ” 

Ex pede Heroulem. 

“Owd Roa ” is the story of a dog’s devotion 
to man. Rover saves a child from death by 
fire, and the speaker in the poem describes the 
scene, of ten years back, to the child who was 
rescued. Roa, says he, 

“ Served me sa well when ’e lived, that, Dick, 
when *e cooma to be dead, 

I thinks as I'd like fur to her sootn soort of a 
service read. 

‘ Faaithful an* True’—them words be i’ Scripture 
—an’ Faaithful an’ True 

U11 be fun’ upo’ four short legs ten times for one 
npo’ two.” 

Deaf, blind, and crippled, Rover remains the 
honoured inmate of his master’s home; his 
devotion inspiring this latest of the many 
poetic tributes with which man has honoured 
his faithful friend—nay, his own creature, 
fashioned from a good stock to suit his mani¬ 
fold wants. 

“ The Ring,” which is the longest piece in 
this collection, consists of a dialogue between 
a father and his daughter on her wedding- 
morn, in which the history of a certain ring 
is given in blank verse. Two women - cousins 
to each other—had loved him. He had loved 
one of them; and the ring which was 
“ weird,” being guarded by “the souls of two 
repentant lovers,” was sent by him from 
Venice, where he bought it, to the one, but 
came into the hands of the other—but not for 
long, as she had to surrender it to her cousin 
for whom it was intended. A year of married 
happiness followed; and then the daughter, to 
whom the tale is told, was boro; and the 
mother died, haviog won the promise that her 
child should have the ring given to her when 
she should come of age or on her wedding- 
day. The baffled rival now schemes by all 
plausible means to secure the heart of the 
survivor, and wins her place as stepmother 
to the child. But this is not enough—the 
ring she must have; and by the theft of the 
key which guards it, she at length secures the 
prize, only to fall dead by the side of the 
chest from which she has taken it, for 
the repentant lovers and the dead mother 


guarded it to the last, until it cune to 
her, the daughter for whom it was destined. 
The poem iB in metre and general style of 
narrative akin to “Dora” and “The Gar¬ 
dener’s Daughter,” but with an added element 
of mystery and the supernatural. It exhibits 
to the full Lord Tennyson’s wonderful power 
of saying just enough in this class of poetry 
to make his story clear, and never a word too 
much to make it tedious. It needs not to be 
said that a bare outline of its plot gives the 
reader none of the charm of the original. 

The chaplet of nine poetic pearls, which, 
under the title “ The Progress of Spring,” the 
poet sends to his friend, Mary Boyle, was 
strung together, as he tells her, more than 
half a century ago, and put aside and for¬ 
gotten till lately. With them he sends her 
an invitation to his country home which 
invitation, like the lines to F. D. Maurice, 
seems, ia many parts, to be the work of 
Horace brought back to life and at his best, 
with an added touch by Cowper here and 
there. He asks her 

“ What use to brood ? this lite of mingled pains 
And joys to me. 

Despite of every Faith and Oreed, remains 
The mystery. 

Let golden youth bewail the friend, the wife 
For ever gone. 

He dreams of that long walk thro* desert life 
Without the one. 

The silver year should cease to mourn and sigh— 
Not long to wait— 

So close are we, dear Mary, you and I 
To that dim gate.” 

Rich, felicitous, exuberant—these aro the 
epithets which can be applied most appro¬ 
priately to the poem which follows these 
opening lines. Our Virgil has given us an 
English spring, Buch as we know it, but 
cannot ourselves describe it; he has not trans¬ 
planted an Italian spring to a more northerly 
land as so many would-be classicists have done. 
The poem shows evidence in every line of 
minute and accurate observation of nature, and 
in its later stanzas the seer masters the poet 
pure and simple, and “ finds tongues ia trees, 
books in the running brooks”—the inner 
lesson under the outer beauty. 

“ How surely glidest thou from March to May, 

And changost, breathing it, the sullen wind, 

Thy scope of operation, day by day, 

Larger and fuller, like the human mind! 

Thy warmths from bud to bud 
Accomplish that blind model in the seed, 

And men have hopes, which race the restless 
blood, 

That after many changes may succeed 

Life, which is Life indeed.” 

The poems entitled “ Forlorn ” and 
“ Happy ” are specimens, as regards their 
subject-matter, of a class wldch,till “ Rizpah ” 
was given to the world, we were not accus¬ 
tomed to look for from Lord Tennyson. They 
are gruesome in character. “Forlorn” is 
weirdly terrible—terrible because of the cir¬ 
cumstances revealed, weird because Conscience 
seems to be speaking in personified shape to 
the unhappy about-to-be mother. It brings 
to mind somehow the scene in Goethe’s 
“ Faust,” where the Evil Spirit addresses 
Gretchen in the cathedral, with added horror, 
inasmuch as it is night, and Catherine is 
alone: 

“ Catherine, Catherine, in the night 
What is this you're dreaming ? 

There is laughter down in Hell 
At your simple scheming. . . . 

In the night, in the night. 

When the ghosts are fleeting.' 
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The second title of “Happy” is “The 
leper’s Bride.” This will explain the epithet 
we have applied to it. It tells how a brave 
Crusader come home from the East a leper, and, 
quasi-buried with the ritual for the seques¬ 
tration of the leprous, still possesses the heart 
of his bride. “ I loved you first when young 
and fair, but now I love you most,” she says, 
and adds: 

“ This wall of solid flesh that cornea between your 
soul and mine, 

Will vanish and give place to the beauty that 
endures— 

The beauty that endures on the spiritual height, 
Where we shall stand transfigured, like Christ 
on Hermon hill. 

And moving each to music, soul in soul and 
light in light, 

Shall flash thro' one another in a moment as 
we will.” 

“ Romney’s Remorse ” describes the painter 
Romney lying in old age on bis death-bed, 
nursed by his wife, whom he left when he 
was quite young, in the North, and scarcely 
saw again, because he had been told that 
“ marriage spoilt an artist.” He realises at 
length how 

“ when the shout 

Of His descending peals from Heaven, and 
throbs 

Thro* earth and all her graves, if St should ask 

* Why left you wife and children ? for my sake, 
According to my word ? ’ and I replied 

* Nay, Lord, for Art,' why, that would sound so 

mean 

That all the dead, who wait the doom of Hell 
For bolder sins than mine.. .. 

Would turn and glare at me, and point and jeer, 
And gibber at the worm, who. living, made 
The wife of wives a widow-bride, and lost 
Salvation for a sketch.” 

J \ni» coronat opus. “Crossing the Bar,” 
which closes the present volume, is a little 
lyric that is certain to live in all future 
anthologies of English poetry. Solemn without 
sadness, this latest poem of our living master 
chimes in strangely harmonious with the last 
poem of his newly-dead pobtic brother. The 
Epilogue to Atolando closes a life as well 
as a book. “ Crossing the Bar ” speaks of “ a 
clear ca'l," as all hope, not yet. No one 
will complain if it is quoted here in full: 

“ Sunset and evening-star, 

And one clear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar. 

When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 

Turns again home. 

“ Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar." 

Herbert B. Gabbod. 


Martin Luther and the Reformation in Ger¬ 
many. By the late Charles Beard. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

In Germany, at any time during the last 
century, it has been usual to preface a new 
life of Martiu Luther with some such remark 
as that with which Weydmann introduces his 
popular sketch of the Reformer: 

“Von jemandou, der es zu unsrer Zeit unter- 


nimmt ein Werk fiber Luther zu sohreiben, 
erwartet man billig ein Wort zur Rechtf ertigung 
eines solchen Untemehmens.” 

In England, though there is no lack of 
books on the subject, it cannot be said that 
we have such a plethora of Luther lives and 
Reformation researches that a new treatise on 
these themes needs justification. Certainly 
Dr. Beard’s posthumous work could never be 
held to require such an apology, for the simple 
reason that it strikes out for itself a new 
path. Hitherto, Luther has been presented 
to Englishmen with a monotony that has 
become wearisome as the great leader of the 
Protestant Reformation, the infallible pope of 
Evangelicalism, the translator of the Bible 
into German, the hero and authority of popular 
Religionism. But, during the last half century 
or more, this view of Luther and his work 
has become largely modified. He has shared 
the fate of a broader and fuller investigation 
into all the causes, general as well as personal, 
which contributed to that many-sided move¬ 
ment. Just as its purely religious significance 
has become weakened by insistence on its 
political and cultural aspects, so the personal 
ascendancy of Luther has suffered diminution 
by being placed in duly graduated juxtaposi¬ 
tion to the other contributory agencies with 
which it was historically connected. How 
far the decline in the purely Protestant con¬ 
ception of the Lutheran Reformation syn¬ 
chronises with a decline in this country of the 
Evangelical Protestantism of which he is the 
accepted patron, we need not here enquire. 
It is enough for my present purpose that the 
popular view of Luther and his work has 
become and is becoming modified, and that of 
such modification this work of Dr. Beard’s 
must be taken as a proof both as to the pro¬ 
cess and its direction. 

With regard to the author, all who are 
conversant with Dr. Beard’s writings will be 
aware that his studies had for many years 
been directed—whether consciously or not I 
cannot say—to some such oput magnum as 
this history of the Reformation. Besides 
various detached studies and essays, his Port 
Royal, published in 1860 —an esteemed work 
of varied and powerful interest not superseded 
even by Sainte Beuve’s elaborate treatise— 
and his Hibbert Lectures (1883), might both 
be regarded as such preliminary studies. The 
former displayed the combination of sym¬ 
pathetic insight and interpretative skill with 
which Dr. Beard was able to trace religious 
movements, whether in individuals or in com¬ 
munities; the latter revealed a large and 
varied research into the surrounding princi¬ 
ples and motives of the Reformation leaders 
in the sixteenth century, as well as a keen 
penetrative estimate of its lessons for our own 
time. Substantially Dr. Beard’s point of 
view in the Hibbert Lectures is that here 
reproduced in his history of Martin Luther. 
It is less the man than the movement, gigantic 
and many-sided, on which he endeavours to 
concentrate his readers’ attention. Indeed, it is 
no small excellence of Dr. Beard’s work that he 
proves more fully than any English historian 
of tho reformer how largely he was impelled 
and influenced by his surroundings, how much 
Luther was the creature of the complex and 
various forces summed up in the term Refor¬ 
mation, of which we are assured in our 
popular text books and Luther biographies 


that he was the sole initiatory and creative 
force. Unfortunately we have only part of 
the work originally planned by Dr. Beard; 
and still more unfortunately the portion which 
would have especially brought out the author’s 
rare capacity for interpreting and impartially 
weighing the various outcomes of the Refor¬ 
mation as to politics, literature, philosophy, 
and religion, remained unwritten at the time 
of his death. The volume actually finished 
sufficiently proves the serious loss English 
literature has sustained by his premature and 
lamented decease. 

Probably, the first characteristic which will 
strike the reader of this volume will be the 
author’s calm judicial impartiality. With an 
entire sympathy with everything that was 
noblest and best in the Lutheran insarrec- 
tion against eccltsiasticism and mediaeval 
Romanism, and with an especial appreciation 
of the need of the protesting movement as a 
vindication of human freedom, Dr. Beard is 
fully alive to the fact that, not only was the 
treasure imparted “ in earthen vessels,” but 
that the eartbioess was in some instances of 
an ignoble and sordid character. The coarse, 
often profligate, Bohemianism of TJIrich von 
Hutten ; the dilletante ineoueianoe, sometimes 
verging on insincerity, of Erasmus; the 
headlong vehemence and narrow-mindedness 
of Luther himself, were elements in the 
primary stages of the Reformation movement 
on which its best friends cannot now reflect 
with plt-asure. For that matter, the instru¬ 
ments by which the German, just as those by 
which our own English, Reformation was 
brought about will not bear too close a 
scrutiny. Perhaps it is not wise, certiinly it 
is not philosophical, for the man who possesses 
pure and oft-tested gold to reflect on the dress 
or tools, or the unoouth speech and manners, 
of the miners who first extracted the ore from 
its earthy matrix. Many of the advances in 
human thought and freedom, the value of 
which no sane man would deny, have been 
achieved by an instrumentality which a sub¬ 
sequent retrospect from a higher standpoint 
and over a wider outlook would find it hard to 
sanction. 

Another staking feature of a similar kind 
is Dr. Beard’s perpetual discrimination between 
creeds and systems and their varied, oftentimes 
unexpected and incidental, outcomes both as 
regards thought and personal character. He 
appreciates at its full merit of detestation the 
demoralising effeot of such abuses of the 
papacy as the sale of indulgences, and he has 
a keen insight into the process by which such 
extravagant claims were no more than logical 
inferences from the usurped ecdesiasticism of 
mediaeval Romanism; but he is careful to 
notice that there were Romanists who were 
quite as hostile as Luther himself to such a 
traffic. On the other hand, he points ont 
more than once that Luther’s chief dogma, his 
“ Article of a standing or falling Church,” is 
capable of immoral inferences against wh<ch 
it was very imperfectly defended by its author 
(c/. pp. 287, 388). Both Dr. Beard’s catho¬ 
licity and his judicial equipoise in estimating 
churches and creeds are so strikingly exem¬ 
plified in one particular passage that I must 
be permitted to quote it. In an English 
history of Martin Luther it seems to me quite 
phenomenal: 

“ Three centuries and a half have passed away 
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1 since Protestantism at the Diet of Augsburg 
assorted its right to separate ecclesiastical 
organisation, and the Catfaolio Churoh still 
exists, almost unimpaired in power and 
splenddiur, if no longer able to put forth the 
old claim to universality. The impartial his¬ 
torian must admit that, however deep and 
inveterate were the practical corruptions which 
in part justified Luther’s revolt, she had within 
her a power of self-reformation, whioh, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth oentury, bore good 
fruit. Though her type of holiness be not the 
Protestant, it is one which exercises a powerful 
attraction over some forms of character, and 
has a marvellous plastic force; in all ages, even 
those of her moral degradation, she has been a 
prolifia mother of saints. Many minds, weary 
of questioning the grounds of faith, gladly take 
refuge in the arms of authority. . . . Perhaps 
no churoh has completely realised the idea of 
authority, none has wholly abstained from 
interference with individual liberty; but the 
authoritative ohuroh and the voluntary as¬ 
sembly of free men will always oontinne to 
exist side by side, each uttering an eternal pro¬ 
test against the other, yet both necessary to 
supply the various religious wants of mankind. 
And each, perhaps, answers its end more per¬ 
fectly because it lives in the presen oe of the 
other ” (pp. 404-5). 

Among the several distinctive features of 
Dr. Beard’s history there are at least two 
which deserve to be singled out for notice as 
correctives of the prepossessions of English 
popular Protestantism. 

(1) He directs especial attention to the general 
state of preparatory excitation in Germany 
which conduced to and helps to explain the 
success of Luther’s mission. By this I do 
not mean the “ vixere fortes ante Agamem- 
nona” side of Reformation research whioh 
has of late years received so much attention, 
and of which Ullmann’s Reformer* before the 

' Reformation is a conspicuous example. These 
are merely histories of individuals who, prior 
to Luther, chanced to adopt a mode of thought 
more or less in harmony with that of the 
Reformer. What Dr. Beard calls attention 
to, with a fullness and elaboration wholly new 
to English works on the subject, is the 
popular commotion, the Reformation enthu¬ 
siasm, which, kindled and sustained by various 
causes, animated Germans of all classes. He 
shows us that this general movement, common 
to Germany and surrounding countries, had 
developed into an accentuated pha«e of anti¬ 
clericalism in the neighbourhood of Mansfield, 
where Luther was brought up. These con¬ 
ditions do not detract from the originality and 
the intellectual vigour and independence of 
Luther. They merely enforce the fact, which 
Luther-worshippers are apt to ignore, that he 
came into existence at a time and under cir¬ 
cumstances when a Reformation was already 
inevitable. 

(2) Another noteworthy phase of his theme 
Dr. Beard touches incidentally in more than 
one place in his book, though the full dis¬ 
cussion of it would have only properly come 
in when he summed up philosophically and 
impartially, as he was certain to do, the 
results of the Reformation for the culture and 
religion of our own time. It would have 
occupied a few chapters of surpassing interest 
and importance towards the close of the 
second volume, which was unhappily destined 
never to he written. But we are not left 
wholly in the dark as to Dr. Beard’s opinion 
of the significance of the Reformation move¬ 


ment for our own time. With a bold and 
free hand, but with graphic and masterly 
touches, he dealt with the question in the 
tenth and eleventh of his Hibbert Lectures. 
The position taken up in the Hibbert 
Lectures is substantially that asserted in this 
volume. There he propounded the opinion 
(p. 73): “ The Reformation that has been is 
Luthers movement, perhaps the Reformation 
that is to be will trace itself back to Erasmus,” 
which he has repeated and elaborated more 
than once in the course of his present work 
(p. 94—comp. p. 332). However that prog¬ 
nosis may be modified in details, it is certainly 
oorrect in its main features. The prescience 
of Erasmus, who foresaw “that the theo¬ 
logical element in Luther’s movement would 
overbear every other,” and so induce in time 
a reaction, has been justified by the event. 
The prime dogma of Luther has received, or is 
in process of receiving, so many modifications 
that no churoh, whether “ standing or falling,” 
could now be named in which it is received 
in the precise sense in which it was promul¬ 
gated by Luther. The dogmatic constituents 
of the Reformation are, in other words, giving 
place to its cultural elements. Opinions may 
differ ss to the extent of that process, or how 
far culture, scholarship, and aesthetio refine¬ 
ment contain all the requisites of a religion 
of the future; about the direction of the 
process there can be no question. 

My space is exhausted, and I am unable to 
adduce various luminous generalisations and 
philosophical remarks which in an absorbing 
perusal of Dr. Beard’s book I had selected for 
quotation. I must oontent myself with a 
cordial recommendation of the work to all 
English readers interested in its important 
subject. In loftiness of conception, in chaste 
dignity of style, in calm impartiality of judg¬ 
ment, in keen philosophical penetration, and 
in luminous spiritual insight, the book has 
no equal on its special subject in English 
literature. Its perusal mutt needs reawaken 
the widely diffused regret occasioned by the 
author’s death, that a thinker and writer of 
such eminence was called away ere his work 
was finished. But, incomplete as Dr. Beard’s 
Martin Luther may he in historical narrative, 
its admirable tone, spirit, and method, as that 
which should characterise every truthful esti¬ 
mate of. a period of religious controversy, is 
not incomplete; that is set forth in distinct 
and perennial characters, and forms by itself a 
precious legacy to English historians. 

John Owen. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave 
Trade. Edited by Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
(Longmans.) 

Two Kinge of Uganda; or, Life by the Shores 
of Victoria Nyanza. By Robert P. Ashe. 
(8ampson Low.) 

Nothing could have appeared more oppor¬ 
tunely than the Rev. Mr. Clarke’s book, deal¬ 
ing as it does with the whole question of 
the African slave trade at the very time when 
the International Anti-Slavery Congress is 
holding its sittings in the Belgian capital. 
The title of the book gives a sufficiently 
accurate idea of its contents—a biography of 
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the Church dignitary whose name has been 
for so many years prominently associated 
with this question, and a full discussion of 
the question itself in its various social, reli¬ 
gious, and political aspects. It might per¬ 
haps be regretted that so much space—about 
two-thirds of the whole volume—is devoted 
to what may be called the personal element, 
but for the fact that even in the biographical 
section many side-lights are incidentally 
thrown upon the main subject of the work. 
But what just now lies uppermost in the 
minds of most people is not so much the 
individual action of distinguished philan¬ 
thropists as the present state of slavery itself 
in the Dark Continent, and more especially 
the prospects of its ultimate suppression. 
Hence the majority of readers will doubtless 
turn at once to the second part, where these 
matters are seriously dealt with. 

In all that concerns the attitude of the 
various Christian Churches towards slavery, 
Mr. Clarke writes in a fairly impartial spirit. 
Thus he frankly recognises the noble part 
played by Protestant England, which “has 
for a century and more taken her place in the 
forefront of the anti-slavery crusade ” ; which 
“has long since abolished slavery in all 
countries under her own sway ” ; and whose 
“ cruisers keep guard along the African coast 
to prevent, if possible—or at least to check— 
the export of slaves from thence.” On the 
other hand, Catholic Portugal, or at least the 
Portuguese traders, are stigmatised jointly 
with the Mohammedans for carrying on the 
slave-trade “ with the assistance and co-opera¬ 
tion of the natives themselves.” This testi¬ 
mony,. coming from a Roman Catholic 
authority, is all the more valuable at the 
present juncture, when the Portuguese 
Government is supporting its shadowy claims 
to large sections of the Continent by reference 
to its benevolent influence on the natives in 
past and present times. Alluding to the 
action of Portugal in blocking the Limpopo 
and Zambesi highways to the interior, Captain 
D. Steeio, another independent Roman Catho¬ 
lic observer, points out in the last issue of 
the Italian Geographical Bollettino that the 
Limpopo 

“ flows mainly through regions under the influ¬ 
ence or protectorate of England. As it traverses 
Portuguese territory only for a short distance 
about its estuary, I hope and believe that Por¬ 
tugal will not be permitted to treat the Limpopo 
as she is now attempting to treat the Zambesi. 
The subject is fartoo important not to be speedily 
brought up for discussion in the British Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

But in the chapter devoted to “ Mohamme¬ 
danism and Slavery,” Mr. Clarke displays a 
bias more in harmony with Jansenist polemics 
than with the tolerant spirit of modern times. 
Certainly there is not a word to he said for the 
Arab fiends engaged in slave-hunting through¬ 
out a large part of the Continent. But it 
seems about as reasonable to associate their 
deeds with their creeds as it would be to hold 
the Catholic religion responsible for the 
equally nefarious Portuguese slave-traders. It 
is admitted that “ Christianity apart, Mos- 
lemism has hitherto exercised a certain bene¬ 
ficial influence over the negroes.” Yet 
surprise is expressed “ that any Christian 
conversant with the historical attitude of 
Mohammedanism to Christianity can regard it 
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with any feelings except those of hatred and 
abhorrence.” And elsewhere: 

“ Christianity regards those ontside the fold 
as friends to be won. . . . Mohammedanism 
regards all those who do not profess the 
■religion of the Prophet as enemies to be hated 
and to be forced into submission if they will not 
willingly submit.” 

That any Catholic writer “ conversant with 
the historical attitude ” of his Church to all 
other forms of religion could venture to pen 
this sentence is passing strange. Surely Mr. 
Clarke does not expect us to believe that no 
force, to put it mildly, was used, say, by the 
Teutonic knights towards the Lithuanian 
pagans of the Baltic provinces. And the 
expression, “ friends to be won,” reads like a 
grim joke when the terrible memories are 
recalled of the expulsion of the Moors, the 
“Acta” of the Spanish Inquisition at home 
and abroad, the ruthless extermination of 
Albigenses, Waldenses, and Huguenots, the 
frightful atrocities of the Hussite wars, the 
doings of Alva in the Low Countries, and so 
forth. The whole of this chapter is most in¬ 
judicious; and if circulated among Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s Mohammedan spiritual subjects in 
Algeria and Tunis is calculated rather to rivet 
than to loosen the chains of their domestic 
slaves. 

But we are reminded that Cardinal Lavi¬ 
gerie’s crusade is not aimed, or not directly 
aimed, at domestic slavery at all. He “ has 
expressly disclaimed any intention of interfer¬ 
ing with domestic slavery where it is one of 
the recognised customs of the country.” And, 
again—“ The crusade of Cardinal Lavigerie is 
directed primarily against the slave trade; if 
only this could be effectually put down, 
domestic slavery would, of necessity, gradually 
disappear.” In this the Cardinal is probably 
right, and his policy so far seems to be sound. 
Can the same be said of the plan, as a whole, 
by which he proposes to suppress the slave 
trade ? We have not yet had any authentic 
reports of the proceedings in the Brussels 
Congress. But, it may be asked, what will 
the diplomatists there assembled think of the 
scheme of combined armed force advocated by 
the Cardinal? The traffic, he says, “can 
be stopped only by force”; and he accordingly 
proposes to introduce into Africa a body of 
armed men, and open a line of anti-slavery 
stations on all the great lakes as well as on 
the Congo. This plan, however, does not 
meet with the approval of Mr. Clarke, who 
rightly observes that the climate would 
speedily thin the ranks of the “ five hundred 
resolute men ” to whom the Cardinal would 
confide the liberation of Negroland. He him¬ 
self, among other measures, speaks favour¬ 
ably of a colonisation schemo, which would 
practically resolve itself into an indefinite 
expansion of the Liberian Republic. By a 
curious coincidence, Colonel Ruffin, of Rich¬ 
mond, perhaps the best informed man in 
America on the “ Negro Question ” in the 
Southern States, is now also advocating a simi¬ 
lar plan, though with a different object. Mr. 
Clarke has in view the freedom of the negro 
in his native land. Colonel Ruffin aims at 
the elimination of the negro element in the 
Southern States. If carried out systematically, 
and on a sufficiently large scale, such a scheme 
might certainly effect the latter, but never the 
former, purpose. 


It must be obvious that the traffic cannot 
be suppressed by any single measure, and that 
the concerted action of all the leading powers 
is essential to the success of whatever plan 
of operations may be proposed. Such opera¬ 
tions might comprise the reduction of Por¬ 
tugal’s “ sphere of influence ” to a minimum, 
and the extension of that of England, Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy by amicable arrange¬ 
ment to all the rest of the still unappropriated 
parts of the Continent. Then let all the na¬ 
tural highways leading to Negroland—Nile, 
Niger, Congo, Senegal, Limpopo—be thrown 
open to the free trade of the world. Let the 
traffic in slaves be everywhere declared illegal, 
and all slave-hunters be treated as felons. 
Let the country be gradually occupied, as the 
Congo Free State now is, by small but strong 
trading stations, and the natives taught by 
experience that legitimate trade is more 
profitable than trade in human flesh. Let all 
seaports be held by the European powers, and 
the eastern seaboard blockaded as heretofore. 
Let the Congo railway and a few other 
similar projects be pushed forward vigorously. 
Then the Arabs will soon find their occupa¬ 
tion gone, and the slave-trade will collapse of 
itself without any direct intervention of armed 
force. 

In Two King* of Uganda the Rev. Mr. 
Ashe gives his experience of a six years’ 
residence in Uganda under Mtesa and his 
ferocious successor, Mwanga. The cruel per¬ 
secution of the Christians, and their extra¬ 
ordinary fortitude in calmly facing death 
by fire and torture, are vividly described. 
There is also a very dear account of the 
administration and social condition of 
Uganda, which is a great feudal state with 
its lord paramount, its territorial gentry, its 
free peasantry, and slaves employed in domes¬ 
tic service and “ astricti glebae.” Since Mr. 
Ashe’s return events have marched at a rapid 
rate in this distracted region. Mwanga’s 
expulsion has been followed by that of his 
brother, Kiwewa, put aside by the Arabs 
because of his refusal to accept the Horan. 
These Arabs have also massacred most of the 
Christian chiefs, expelled all the English and 
French missionaries, and called to the throne 
a third son of Mtesa, who has declared for 
Islam, and is a mere puppet in their hands. 
Thus have been fulfilled to the letter the 
prophetic words of the author of the first 
work under review: 

“ Unless prompt measures are taken and suc¬ 
cour speedily sent to the handful of isolated 
Europeans in the neighbourhood of the Great 
Lakes, the Mohammedan power, which has the 
resources of the country at its command, will 
carry all before it; missioners and traders will 
be massacred or forced to leave the country; 
and the commencement of civilisation and 
Christianity in Central Africa will be com¬ 
pletely swept away.” 

A. H. Keane. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Maygrove. By W. Fraser Rae. In 3 vole. 
(Bentley.) 

Another tueh Victory. By Annette Lyster. 
In 3 vols. (Blackwood.) 

Young Mr. Aintlie’* Courtehip. By F. C. 
Philips. In 2 vole. (SonnenBchein.) 


For One and the World. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Art of Love. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
In 3 vols. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Mike Fletcher. By George Moore. (Ward& 
Downey.) 

Innoeenoia. By Sylvio Dinarte. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The White Lodge of Rotemount. By J. Coleman. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Mill o’ Forre*. By Jeanie Morison. (Bristol: 

Arrowsmith.) 

Ruby. By Amye Reade. (Authors’ Co¬ 
operative Publishing Co.) 

Hard Hit. By Morrice Gray. (Hatchaids.) 

Me. Feaseb Rae’s new story is not nearly so 
piquant as Mi** Boyle’* Romance, but it is a 
much better novel. It is, what it professes to 
be, “a family history”—the history of the 
family which resides, as a rule, at Maygrove, 
“ the house in which many generations of 
Dorians had first seen the light, had soberly 
enjoyed the pleasures of life, and from which 
they had been carried to tbe churchyard, a 
mile distant, there to mingle with the dust of 
their ancestors.” As becomes a family history, 
Maygrove is notable chiefly for want of plot- 
interest of the absorbing kind. Elfric Dorian, 
who is quite an ordinary English gentleman, 
drifts from place to place, and from influence 
to influence; in particular, he drifts into an 
unfortunate marriage. In reality Maygrove is 
a series of pictures of the England, the 
Australia, and the North America of to-day 
and yesterday; and, regarded as such, it is 
eminently successful. Several characters—in 
particular the family solicitor of the Dorians, 
that adventurous colonist Uncle Bob, and the 
dissipated Sydney—are admirably drawn. Tbe 
weakest thing in the book is the happy de¬ 
spatch of Elfric Dorian’s unfaithful doll-wife, 
which enables him to marry the girl who 
should have been his wife in the first volume. 
But this weakness is one of plot-construction, 
in which Mr. Fraser Rae is not, and does not 
profess to be, strong. Maygrove is, on the face 
of it, the work of a scholar and a man of the 
World, who has read and travelled much, 
possesses a keen eye for character, and takes a 
mildly cynical view of life. It is a book to 
be read, enjoyed, and commended, but not to 
be minutely criticised. 

Another each Victory is, considering its 
author’8 deservedly high reputation, notalittlo 
of a disappointment. It is, indeed, written 
simply and naturally, if aho with a good deal of 
feminine effusiveness; but far too much is made 
of the incident on which it turns—the quarrel 
between Mr. and Mrs. Vavasor. There seems 
no good reason why Harry Vavasor should be 
separated from his wife and tortured through 
three volumes because of a slight misunder¬ 
standing which a few words of explanation 
would have cleared away. Otherwise there is 
much to be said in praise of Another tueh 
Victory, which is in a'l respects a high-toned 
and wholesome story. Some of the characters 
in it—particularly the chivalrous young man 
who, after bis death, comes to be known as 
“ Uncle Charlie ”—have no fault beyond being 
good almost to saintliness. 
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There is, of course, in Young Mr. Ainslie's 
Courtship, as in all of Mr. Philips’s works, a 
great deal of cleverness and of neatly expressed 
cynicism—or what is so styled by folks who, 
because they do a little hunting and a good deal 
of dioing out, claim for themselves the desig¬ 
nation of men of the world. Mr. Philips also 
treats his readers to such profound reflections 
as— 

“Most men, whether they will own as much or 
not, would be thankful to be relieved of the 
restraint which the presen oe of ladies in season 
and out of season continually imposes on them; 
and this is especially the case after a hard day’s 
hunting.’’ . . . “ The man who talks about the 
weather is a wise man, if there is anything in 
the weather to give occasion for more than the 
customary condensed summing up of ‘ Fine 
day ’ or * Nasty day,’ eaoh of which means 
' No occasion to talk about the weather, because 
we’re agreed upon it.’” ... ‘‘A boring horse that 
does his best to take both your arms out at the 
shoulder may be a most estimable beast in other 
respects, but he is not exactly the horse one 
would choose for one’s own private riding.” 

There is a spioe of something even unpleasanter 
than cynicism in the tragedy which closes 
this book. Young Mr. Ainslie, an all-round 
Cambridge man, a good fellow, and physically 
an Apollo, becomes engaged to Miss Florence 
Keane, the daughter of a banker, with her 
father’s consent. But, on the eve of their 
marriage, a shooting accident deprives him of 
his eyesight. Thereupon Miss Keane jilts 
him, and he commits suicide. The plot is 
not original; there are no comic incidents 
to relieve the tragedy: and, although some of 
the portraits of the imperfectly educated and 
vulgar-minded people who seemingly consti¬ 
tute “London Society” are well executed, 
there is nothing specially notable about them. 
Altogether, this is a much poorer book than 
Mr. Philips’s previous works. It may be well 
to note that Mr. Fawcett never, as stated in 
vol. ii., p. 146, “became a Cabinet Minister.” 

It cannot be said by way of objection to 
For Ont and the World that it is deficient in 
originality. Very few novels open with a 
ball of the “ high life below stairs ” order; 
and in even fewer is there a struggle for the 
soul—and still more the brain—of a sickly 
lad between a vulgar English housekeeper 
and a beautiful and soulful Russian female 
physician-companion. Mies Betham-Edwards, 
however, works out her rather fantastic idea 
in the shape of the conflict between Mrs. 
Harpfield and Nadine Norloff, and manages 
to introduce some half-dozen love-affairs 
and stories of Russian dynamitards, as 
well as servants’ balls. One can see almost 
from the beginning of the first volume what 
is in store for Nadine Norloff and Philip 
Summerhill; but, as preliminaries, the unfor¬ 
tunate and irresolute Winn has to be married 
to Mrs. Harpfield, and to be divorced from 
her, and the fascinating Fanny Farthing has 
to be married to an African gentleman. These 
things, however, are successfully accom¬ 
plished ; and, as it is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, all ends well. For One and the World, 
in spite of its idealism and nihilism, is yet 
a sufficiently rattling, and even in parts 
rollicking, story. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell was quite justified by 
the success of his anonymous Passages in the 
Life of Sir Lutian Elphin of Castle Weary in 
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making a second experiment in fiotion. He 
has also done wisely in giving prominence a 
second time to cnaracters and districts of 
Scotland with which he is familiar. When 
he writes his third novel he will, doubtless, 
r*-frain from such essentially juvenile affecta¬ 
tions as appear in the preface to his present 
work. It may be said at once that, in many 
icspects, The Art of Love is an improvement 
upon its predecessor. The action is smoother 
and more rapid, and the characters are, on the 
whole, better drawn. The liaison between 
Kate Gilmour and Wilfrid Carlyle recalls only 
too readily in almost all its particulars that 
between Hetty Sorrel and Arthur Donni- 
thorne, although David Livingstone, who 
takes the place of Adam Bede, is much more 
completely deceived, and is besides a much 
less striking creation than George Eliot's stal¬ 
wart hero. Still more conventional, as a plot 
incident, is the substitution by Mrs. Living¬ 
stone of the illegitimate son of her seducer for 
his legal heir. There is, however, an abun¬ 
dance of originality in the Scotch scenes and 
characters which are introduced into the story. 
Then, the conversion of the Rev. Kenneth 
Livingstone into Sir Kenneth Carlyle—a fairly 
successful artist and a completely successful 
lover—although it may be accomplished with 
bewildering rapidity, is such a satisfactory 
event in itself, that whatever may savour of 
improbability seems rather a recommendation 
to it than otherwise. That this is so is due 
entirely to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s skill in the 
art he has adopted. The procedure of the 
Court of Session in Edinburgh at the present 
time is described realistically and yet humor¬ 
ously. When, however, Sir Herbert crosses 
the Border, his special strength, both as a 
novelist and as a delineator of character, 
seems to leave him. Art-life in London is 
dragged into the story without any good 
reason, and even when it is there it is made 
rather a laughing-stock of. Were Sir Herbert 
Maxwell a little less ambitious, and were he 
to confine his literary attentions to Scotland, 
there seems no good reason why he should not 
take the place of the late Laurence Lockhart. 

Mike Fletcher is a sequel to April Days, 
and that is the worst and the best that can 
be said of it. It is not a good example 
of Mr. Moore’s work, in spite of sensuous- 
ness and Schopenhauer, Catholicism, a life 
“ whose outward signs are drags, brandies- 
and-soda, and pale neckties,” and a style of 
which “ the reflected light of copper shades 
flushed the blonde hair on Lady Helen’s neck 
to auroral fervencies,” may be taken as a 
specimen. It is, at any rate, very inferior to A 
Mummer’s Wife. Mike Fletcher, notwithstand¬ 
ing Lily Young, Lady Seeley, Mrs. Byril, Lady 
Edith, and the woman who describes him 
generally as “swine,” makes but an in¬ 
different Don Juan. Even the talk of Mr. 
Moore’s Bohemian society—whioh is chiefly 
composed of “ the contributors to the Pilgrim, 
a weekly newspaper devoted to young men, 
their doings, their amusements, their litera¬ 
ture, and their art is not only the reverse 
of edifying, it is also very tedious. The abiding 
impression left by Mike Fletcher is that, if 
Mr. Moore must stick to realism in fiction, he 
must strike out a new line even in that. 

There is ample justification for the course 
Mr. Wells has taken in publishing a transla¬ 


tion of the short novel of Tnnoeeneia, written 
by a senator of what was till recently the 
Brazilian empire, whose pseudonym is Sylvio 
Dinarte. It is a simple and yet powerful and 
melancholy story of country life in Brazil. 
The ordinary reader will regret that it should 
end in the death of the lovers Innocencia and 
Cyrius; but doubtless this tragedy is as essen¬ 
tially real as anything else in the book—the 
simple love and simple hatred of the father 
Pereira, or the black passion of the disappointed 
and brutal fianci ManecSo. Happily, the 
tragedy which dominates Innocencia is relieved 
by a little comedy, which is provided by the 
German naturalist Meyer. But it is as a 
faithful picture of Brazilian life and scenery, 
with its physical and moral storm and sun¬ 
shine, that this book will be most appreciated 
by English readers. It introduces them to 
a new world—a new world which, however, 
resembles in many respects the old Latin 
one. 

Mr. Coleman has not learned—probably he 
has not had time to learn—the art of the 
novelist; and, in consequence, the weakness of 
The White Lodge of Eosemount is want of 
cohesion. Bat this deficiency is atoned for 
to a very large extent by the evident sin¬ 
cerity and realism of the story. Essentially, 
the book consists of the biographies of two 
actresses—“rival queens" in their way— 
Clara Trevor and Caroline Blake, and of their 
somewhat complicated love-affairs. But Mr. 
Coleman introduces into it (as no one is better 
entitled to do) the modem “behind the scenes” 
life of English actors and actresses; and he has 
represented it as being (which doubtless it is) 
very much like the life of other folks, exoept 
that it is “ all passed in jeopardy and jest,” 
as Crabbe puts it, to an extraordinary extent. 
It is not very easy to see why, from an 
artistic point of view, the chief pair of 
lovers, Caroline and Jack, should be so oruelly 
separated. But, of course, their troubles 
only serve as a sort of background to the 
more agreeable experiences of the other pair 
—Clara Trevor and Robert Penarvon. There 
is not an unmitigated scoundrel in the 
whole story, while several of the characters 
in it, especially Fairfax, the magnanimous 
manager, and the poor clown Green, are in 
every sense good men, whose characters are 
brought out by Mr. Coleman with a skill 
whioh would seem to indicate that, were he 
to give himself up to fiction, he would succeed 
much better than he has hitherto done. 

Mill o' Forres is a pleasant and yet plaintive 
story of the North of Scotland in the time of 
the Young Chevalier, who is, indeed, intro¬ 
duced, though not very skilfully, into it. 
It is not, however, in any real sense of the 
word a historical romance; one takes no 
interest in the politics of Alaster Macdonald, 
but only in the moral dilemma in which he is 
placed, from his being affianced to one sister 
while he is in love with another. He gets 
more easily out of this difficulty than he 
deserves, thanks — as indeed it is almost 
unnecessary to hint—to the kind interference 
of death. Such charm as Mill o' Forres 
possesses lies in the author’s power to 
realise nature and idealise Scotch character, 
especially the tenderer aspects of both. 

Buhy is perhaps the most repulsive story 
at has seen the light in this oountiy for at 
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least a decade—and, unhappily, this is not 
saying little in these days of English realism, 
which is quite as revolting as French natural¬ 
ism, but has none of its power. If there can 
exist a monster like Enrico, the Italian circus 
trainer, who can degrade, torture, and in the 
end murder the girls and women temporarily 
under his control, in the manner described in 
this story, it is an agitation for reform 
in our law, not the publication of a novel, 
that is needed. Then there are in Suit/ 
certain improbabilities, which besides being 
most disagreeable in themselves, are surely 
impossibilities—such as the conspiracy between 
the mother of Ruby and her disreputable 
actress friend to give up the poor child to a 
life for which she is totally unfitted, and the 
marriage finally concluded between the father 
and the circus rider, Victoria Melton. How 
does it come about, moreover, that Hayward 
does not inflict physical punishment, at the 
very least, upon Enrico, when he discovers 
what that savage has done to his daughter ? 
Doubtless there is some bans of truth for the 
realism of Ruby, but the author might have 
chosen a better method of giving expression 
to it. In one respect the book probably 
stands alone and unapproachable—in the 
strength and amount of the swearing which it 
contains. 

There is nothing of the shocker, and, in 
truth, very little letterpress for the shilling, 
in Hard Hit. It is a carefully written and 
well-printed story of brotherhood which is 
the reverse of Corsican. The two young 
Crimean officers, Hugh and Leo Stanley, who 
are so much attached to each other, and one 
of whom sacrifices himself for the other, are 
good examples of carefully brought-up young 
English gentlemen, with a good deal of the 
clergyman in their character as well as in 
their blood. Then there is a fiery Frenchman, 
who kills one of these young gentlemen—the 
wrong one, too—by accident; and there is an 
essentially commonplace young lady, but for 
whom there would have been no killing at all. 
'With the statement of these facts criticism of 
Hard Hit exhausts itself. 

William Wallack. 


GIFT-BOORS. 

Old Country Life. By S. Baring Gould. 
(Methuen.) The panting reviewer tons in vain 
after the author of Mehalah, who now acknow¬ 
ledges that remarkable work upon his title- 
page. This must be at least the fourth book 
we have received from him since the Ootober 
tide began to flow; and we observe that two 
more are announced as in the press. We will 
not say that he is over-writing himself; for he 
possesses not only a most facile pen, but a 
memory marvellously stored with strange char¬ 
acters, old songs, and genuine folklore. We 
welcome everything that he may be pleased to 
give ns, whether in fiction or history, especially 
when it comes in such handsome guise as the 
present volume. He has here brought together, 
under various headings—suoh as “The Last 
Squire,” “Country Houses,” “The Hunting 
Parson,” “Family Portraits,” “The Village 
Bard”—a very magazine of quaint stories 
about the life of the last oentury, which are fast 
being forgotten for lack of a chronicler. Hot 
a few of them will, no doubt, be familiar to 
those of West Country birth ; but Mr. Baring 
Gould is most at home on his own native soil, 
and least inspired when quoting from Swift’s 


! Rules and Directions far Servants and Miss 
Mitford’s Belford Regis. The book is illustrated 
with charming head-and-tail pieces by Mr. 
F. D. Bedford, and with a large number of 
woodcuts in the text by Mr. W. Parkinson and 
Mr. F. Masey, of which Mr. Herbert Railton 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson would have no need 
to feel ashamed. 

The Tower ; a Series of Etchings with 
Vignettes and Descriptive Letterpress. By 
C. B. B. Barrett. (Catty & Dobson.) Mr. 
Barrett, who is favourably known for some 
of his local etchings at Croydon, Huntingdon, 
&o., here presents us with thirteen views of 
the Tower of London, its dungeons, oells, 
ohapels, and other places about it marked by 
circumstance. The etchings are of varying 
degrees of merit. Perhaps the most suooess- 
ful are the “ View from the River ” and “ The 
Postern,” in which last the curious effeot of 
the old-paneled beam gates is well carried out. 
“ The Second Crypt ” under the White Tower 
may also be noted. “ Queen Elizabeth’s 
Walk ” (it should be “ Prinoess,” as in the 
text) gives one almost the impression of an 
old engraving in the fidelity witn whioh every 
stone is put in. The dungeons and oells in 
the principal towers, many of which Mr. Barrett 
has explored, are brought to unwonted light 
in their hideousness—places whose existence 
is forgotten as much as the cruel deeds and 
events that happened within them. The attrac¬ 
tiveness of the volume is enhanced by sketches 
in vignette form of some aooessory subjects, such 
as the executioner’s block, axe, and mask; 
“ Little Base," the oell where Guy Fawkes was 
oonfined ; and the ante-chamber to the dungeon 
under the Wakefield Tower. The letterpress 
provides pleasant snatches of history and 
tradition, besides needful explanations. And, 
exoept that there is no index or table of 
contents, the book is well designed—the state 
axe heralding the way on a blood-red oover— 
and will prove an acceptable gift book. 

Flowers of Paradise. By B. F. Hallward. 
(Macmillan.) The only thing that spoils this 
otherwise charming book is the oolour of the 
illustrations. A peculiarly eye-searing red has 
been ohosen for those in monoohrome for the 
text, for the borders, and for the music; and the 
hues of the other pictures are more varied than 
pleasing. Perhaps Fate, who has dowered 
Mr. B. F. Hallward with the gifts of design 
and music and verse, has denied him that of 
oolour; perhaps (and we hope this be the case), 
it is the fault of the printer, and Mr. Hallward 
is quite as muoh annoyed as we are with the 
way his book has “ oome out." Even Paradise 
would be spoilt with flowers of these odours. 
But the verses are tender, the musio pretty, and 
many of the designs would be delightful if they 
were printed in blaok. 

Gobi or Shamo. A Story of Three Songs. 
ByG. G. A. Murray. (Longmans.) We are 
not able to give this book suoh high praise as 
we understand that it has received from others; 
but perhaps our judgment is vitiated by a 
natural revulsion against the school which rails 
Mr. Bider Haggard master. Indeed, we do not 
feel quite sure whether the author means us to 
take him seriously, or as a good-natured 
parodist, after the fashion of Mr. Andrew Lang. 
The opening ohapters are the best part of the 
book. The soene is here laid in an island of 
the Aegean, the description of whioh is 
manifestly based upon personal knowledge. 
But the irritating element of incongruity is at 
once introduced when we learn that the 
heroine, famous for her services on behalf of 
Greek independence, is really of Mongolian 
blood. Her brother, by the way, is the best 
character in the book ; and we see too little of 
him. The hero is likewise a Greek, but this 
[ has little or nothing to do with his adventures., 


He, with two companions—and all three are 
copies of Bider Haggard’s famous trio—are 
inspired by a fragment of an old palimpsest to 
search for a forgotten oolony of Hellenes amid 
the deserts of Mongolia. Of course they find 
them, and pass through many perils while there 
and on their return. But such horrors have 
lost their power to curdle our blood; and 
the old-world Hellenes, in whom the author 
ought to have been able to interest us, remain 
as unsubstantial as Homer’s shades. Then 
there is a curious interlude of children playing 
by the shore in a Oomish village—another 
personal experience (P) —whioh is charming in 
itself, but possesses small relevancy. The 
< UnoAment, when the travellers get safe into 
India, leaves a not very pleasant impression. 
The literary style of the book, if we oould 
regard it as a thing apart, shows that the 
author has made a mistake only in the use to 
whioh he has put his talent. To oondude, Gobi 
or Shamo serves to point the moral that the 
Greek goddess Nemesis is not dead. 

Adrift in the Pacific. By Jules Verne. With 
Numerous Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 
Jules Verne is a veteran, and little likely to 
oommitthe faults we have noted in Mr. G. G. A. 
Murray. Some objection may perhaps be taken 
to the title; for, after the first chapter, the 
juvenile heroes of the book are no longer 
“ adrift,” but ashore on a desert island near 
Gape Horn, whither they have been blown in a 
runaway schooner from New Zealand. Here 
the party have to fend for themselves for nearly 
two years; and their inventiveness under 
difficulties is only exoeiled by the celebrated 
Swiss Family Bobinaon. For grown - up 
readers suoh a story does not possess the 
fasdnation of some of Jules Verne's earlier 
books ; but boys never tire of reading 
about the doings of other boys in such circum¬ 
stances. The illustrations assist greatly in 
giving an air of probability to the whole; but 
there should also have been a map or ohart. 

Three Boys', or, The Chiefs of the dan 
Mackhai. By G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated 
by Stanley Berkeley. (Griffith, Farran & Oo.) 
Mr. Manrille Fenn is another writer who can 
be safely trusted, especially when he writes 
about boys. He passes on from incident to 
incident, without ever allowing the interest to 
flag; and he welds the whole into a oonneoted 
story by his strong grasp of character. Above 
all, we admire the versatility with whioh he 
ran shift his soene to all parts of the country, 
without ever losing himsrif in strange 
surroundings. Here we are on the seaooast of tha 
Highlands, somewhere off Bosshire; and, apart 
from the pair of heroes—the son of the chief 
and a Londoner—we are introduced to a young 
gillie who, at least on one occasion (p. 326), 
reminds us of the immortal Oallum Beg. The 
illustrations are fair, but not equal to those we 
have had on former oorasions from the pencil 
of Mr. Gordon Browne — who is now, we 
suppose, too busily engaged on the “Irving 
Shakspere.” 

Highways and High Seas. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. (Blaokie.) 
Mr. Frankfort Moore has, we believe, earned 
his reputation by stories of maritime adventure. 
We are prepared, however, to say that he is no 
less snooessful in writing about dry land, where 
highwaymen take the place of pirates. He 
does, indeed, in the present volume, ultimately 
put his young hero on board a pirate ship; but 
that ship never gets into the “ high eras ” 
promised by the title. Despite some little 
weakness in maintaining the consistency of the 
characters—whioh boys will hardly notice— 
and the introduction of Nelson as a priggish 
midshipman, the story holds our attention 
throughout. The chief situations are dramatic¬ 
ally oonoeived and excellently described. 
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The Spanish Galleon: a West-Country schoolgirls—if this story of their life be as will not specify which—positively appends to 
Bomance. By Frederick C. Badrick. (Ward & true as it is charming—must indeed have a Cowper’s “ Loss of the Royal George ” the in- 
Downey.) The author, who is able to put two good time, and enjoy an amount of freedom formation that she sank “ in a gale ” off Spit- 
previous works on his title-page, has adopted which in the old country is denied to their head; while the other remarks, in reference to 
the awkward plan of telling his story by the cousins. Witch Winnie, the fascinating little Longfellow’s dirge on the Duke of Wellington, 
mouths of three several personages. The soene heroine of the tale, is the head-centre of a that the jurisdiction of the Cinque Ports was 
is laid some time in the early half of the last naughty school faotion known as the “ Hornet’s “ i- _ ur—*>--* t -u 


century, when we need hardly say that 


; but in oourse of time she is won over to 


farmers son would not talk of coming home a wiser and more duty-loving set named the 


“ before tea-time ”; and the Bonnetts are a 
rather pale reflexion of the Doones of Badge- 


“ Amen Corner.” From this corner there 
issues, mainly through the influence of the 


“ formerly ” vested in a Warden. But, for all 
that, both books deserve high commendation. 

Hymns of Faith and Life. Collected and 
Edited by the Bev. John Hunter. (Glasgow: 


rather pale reflexion of the Doones of Badge- wanes, mainly through the influence of the Madehose.) Mr. Hunter’s anthology of hymns 
worthy. But we have now aaid our worst delightfully quaint Miss Pnkwitz, a scheme U much superior to ordinarv collJtfons. It is 


against the book, which is, for the rest, a for helping poor ill-used children; and so 
vividly written story of plot and character, attractive does it become that even the “ Hor- 
with actual bloodshed for the most part left nets” sheathe their stings and set about 
out. collecting honey for it. The introduction tells 

Ravmi; or, the Children of the Sun. By us that, though the characters in the story are 


is much superior to ordinary collections. It is 
perhaps rather too extensive, but it is truly 
Catholic, including such names as Cardinal New¬ 
man and Prof. Francis Newman, Dr. George 
Macdonald and Miss F. B. Havergal, Mr. Page 


Say mi; or, the Children of the Sun. By us mat, though thecbaracters in the story are H 8nd Mr _ Bari Gonld ° Tbe PnI °, 

Clive Holland. (Henry.) It is odd that this l “ a «J n8, 7 £! lfellke *{* ott * h ^ey seem and Cantieles> containing examples from the 

book should bear several points of resemblance to be), the foundation of the home and the Ten Seruices of Public /'raver, and extracts 

to the two preceding ones. In all the period is adopted for its support are actual facts, f,. om the Psalms of Kesbub Chunder Sen are a 

17—, the West Country is prominent, and the andfacts which are creditable to the kindness novel feature, and are interesting, if not 

heroes find themselves unwillingly on board a New York children. Bickett s Court has U7ai7d Oil ooniafll 1 TVlO VkMn^nra an/4 Vvin/4 irwv 


—---- -.—o-/ — -.. n i • , , , . always successful. The printing and binding 

pirate ship. But Mr. Clive Holland is evidently ><* parallel in most of our great cities, in of th J e book are unpretentious. but neat and 
the least experienced author of the three; for °* s P 1 ^ e Acts of Parliament; and there is at flAintv. 


the least experienced author of the three; for 
he fails to give flesh and blood to his pirate 
captain, nor can we feel much interest in his 
Incas of Peru. Of the illustrations, the less 
said the better. 

Blacks and Bushrangers: Adventures in 


oi spite -a.ots oi parliament; ana tnere is at dainty 
least as much need on this side of the Atlantic 3 ' 


as on the other for Fresh Air Funds and 
Working Girls’ Vacation Societies. Ifuoh is 


The Itinerary (8.P.C.K.) is a book of 
prayers and hymns for travellers—an ever 


saia the Dener being done to let light into dark dwellings and c ^ a f* m 5 >ur °“, e ,J 00 a P*. 

saiatne better. to give rest to toiling hands, but we have not think that, when domestic lifeand the parish 

Blacks and Bushrangers : Adventures in yet heard that onr ggig* go hools have foUowed ohur< 5 h left behind, their religious teachings 
Queensland By E B Kennedy. WithlUus- tbe example set by the universities and the may be dropped also “ Coelum non ammum.’ 
Rations by Stanley Berkeley. (Sampson Low.) publio and established their own &o., would be a good motto for church people 

Two young gipsies from the New Forest missions or other helpful institutions. Perhaps when they go abroad. 

emigrate to Australia about forty years ago, this little book (which we strongly oommend) The Achievements of Youth. By the Bev. 
and are wrecked on the coast of what w now ma y suggest the idea to the girl graduates and Robert Steel. (Nelson.) The readers of this 
Northern Queensland, then unoccupied by 0 t| ier8j ^th many of whom philanthropy is book will probably feel inclined to paraphrase 
white men. For many years they live among an enthusiasm. We should add that the a famous question put by “ jesting Pilate,” and 
the blacks, not jrahappily, learning their lan- humour which pervades this little volume is to ask of Dr. Steel “ What is youth ? ” and they 
guage, and making notes of their customs. If abundant inliquantity and transatlantic in may go on to ask the further question, “ What 
this pomonof the book did not bear the stamp quality. The story of the stingy deacon on i« achievement P” By the “ achievements 
of personal knowledge, it might be corroborated _ 231 ig certainly not conventional, and of youth ” one naturally understands him to 


Blacks and Bushrangers : Adventures in t heard ^ our 8ohool8 ha ve followed ^t behm 

Queensland. By EBKennedy. WithlUus- tbe eiamp i e get by the universities and the may be dropped also 
^rations by Stanley Berkeley. (Sampson LowO publio and established their own &o.. would be a gooc 

Two young gipsies from the New Forest missions or other helpful institutions. Perhaps when they go abroad 
emigrate to .Australia about forty yearn ago, this little book fwhich we strongly commend! The Achievements 


, - , , ... , y is certainly not conventional, and 

(corroboree and all) from Dr. Carl Lumholtz s Winnie’s confession of faith is rather alarming, 
Among Cannibals. At last, the oast-aways 

escape south to Sydney; and we are introduced The Gold Heart, translated by Agnes HenrJ 
to the usual buck-jumping horses and iron- (Digby & Long), is a little piece of Germai 
clad bushrangers, with love-making thrown in. wood-lore told in pleasant and readabl) 


231 is certainly not conventional, and of youth ” one naturally understands him to 
innie’s confession of faith is rather alarming, mean the really remarkable performances of 
, ,,,, . „ persons who have not reached the age of man- 

The Cold Heart, translated by Agnes Henry hood . and it ig a 8urpr Ue to find that these 


dad bushrangers, with love-making thrown in. wood-lore told in pleasant and readable 
As an illustrator of Australian life—both white English, and with a certain quaint primness of 
and black—Mr. Stanley Berkdey is unrivalled, style which suits the subjeot. For it initiates 
The Beachcombers. By Gilbert Bishop. 118 j“to 8011116 of to® harmless superstitions in 

» ... . * . I snkt/ih mn ama tnl A ikn f a!W IUa 


, Q — . . ..... z m rs xav/wva , nv uuu vuuv vuuuw 

(Digby & Long), is a little piece of German pages are filled with references to people whose 
wood-lore told m pleasant and readable yott thful doings, though promising, were not 


in the least extraordinary, and to other people 
who in their youth proper did nothing in the 


(Ward & Downey.) The writer of this tale of ™ are told, the simple folk of the 

distressful incident fears that objection to it Blaok ? ore8t b « 1 , lev6d , comparatively 

... a .a. ... . . - MAnnt kmAfl iTUa aUH/I ajll aA JaaVI- 


• a , , .... • VV UW MAW** J vuvu llivuv. UiV* UVVUSUK *** 

us . . 1T ^° 801116 °* harmless superstition sin worth remembering. For example, on 

whicm, we are told, the simple folk of the opening the book at random, we find that Dr. 

Klanlr IfAvAS. hnlinnnd nvtl.1 AAm nn AA A. nnl n c . . . • m . . . 


will be raised because it is pervaded by a moral recent times. The child it will no doubt 
purpose. We tbink his fears are groundless, fascinate as only-a “ fairy storyoan ; to the 


The Labour Traffic that has for years been 
going on in the Western Pacific, and has not 


isiacK Jforest beuevea until comparatively g tee i includes a biographical notioe of Thomas 
recent times. The child it will no doubt Davis, the Irish national poet, who, we are told, 
fascinate as only a fairy story oan ; to the << ^ d no , be gin to write poetry until he was 
man or woman it will appear what it really is— twenty-eight”; and numerous pages are 


a pretty little allegory, from which may easily 


going on in the Western Pacific, and has not ? fv’—j “ 

yet been suppressed, is a disgrace to our 06 deduced the moral which it pomts. 
civilisation; and Mr. Bishop deserves to be The Boys’ Own Poetry Book. Edite 
heard, even when he describes its horrors in a Davenport. (Griffith, Farran & do. 
book for boys. Boys, indeed-in spite of the Ba li adt of the Brave. Selected and an 
vem of cruelty which is to be found in many Frederick Langbridge. (Methuen, 
of them—love justice and bate deceit; and ° , , 


devoted to the school and oollege feats of men 
who did indeed afterwards become eminent. 
The Boys’ Own Poetry Book. Edited by E. but who at this time of life gave no signs of 
Davenport (Griffith, Farran & Oo.) speoial distinction. The faot is that the volume 

Ballads of the Brave. Selected and arranged by «’ “ "^to? 06 . an example of the poorest kind 
Frederick Langbridge. (Methuen.) of bookmakmg; and it is utterly devoid of any 


--- j __ __ —» vwv „, charm of style. 

they will be stirred into healthy indignation That these two volumes should have appeared jjoM Fast bu Your Sundays, ( Home Words 
by the recital of what white men, impelled by nmnltaneously seems good evidenoe that office) . A gt ^y boated by its name, which 

need, have done to the ignorant islanders of the tbe want they both attempt to Bupply is real. jy p rove uaeful f or parish libraries. It is 
Pacific. When we read of Her Majesty’s ships An excellent little anthology for boys was, to tbe memor F y of Lorf Shaftesbury, 

of war shelling villages and destroying every “deed, published by Messrs. Bivingtons m the and ^ repr i n t e d by request from Home Words. 
habitation within reaoh of their long-range early part of this very year, entitled English Tbere j g gome oonfudon in the use of the 
guns, it is well to bear in mind that the acts for Verse, primarily for use at Harrow. But that WQrdg 8abbatb an d Sunday, but the moral of 
which these “savages” arc punished were aimed rather at cultivating the taste of boys th e tale is unexceptionable, 
retaliatory acts, and that Ohristian was the {° r trne P°efay, whereas the present editors . illustrated bv Will Gibbons 

aggressor. Mr. Bishop has introduced into have each set before themselves a different / ad ffit h Farin’& S )™s a charmingEdition 
his story nlentv of exciting adventure and object—viz., to form a catholic selection of the (tinffitn, Jfarran k to.), is a cnartning eainon 

storteglnffl Th^wnef depicted'wilfbe P^ which boys actuMly do like As their 

TC r*H 0f hi8 ^ 1U8 - CrlTd^^riTriSSy^ Source drilgte C T“kente d coi unctS 

Lritit ^orot^wU\nd M pow« 2sffits“Jr do^ot feel S ^on to with Whittington and his Cat, these two fairy 

:. decide which of. the two has performed his £ 68 ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 


trator—Mr. Hume Nisbet—he has secured an 
artist of more than usual skill and power. 

The World of Adventure. (Cassell.) This is 
an alia podrida of exciting tales of adventure 
everywhere, from Arctic and Alpine expedi¬ 
tions to tiger and boa oonstriotor hunts, ship- 


duty best. Both have drawn largely upon the foreign importation. 

_- J k.n.j __ n i j ir__ 


Puss in Boots, illustrated by Will Gibbons 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is a charming edition 

-.t — Alt*. A nAnAM MMAnfA a!/ 1 1U A ! V, o’o 


Couch are delightful. Taken in conjunction 
with Whittington and his Cat, these two fairy 
tales emphasise the truth that the oat is a 


modem ballad writers, such as Gerald Massey, 
W. C. Bennett, B. Buchanan, Hamilton Aide, 1 
G. B. Sims, and F. E. Weatherley; while both 


Garry's Elocutionist. Edited by Bupert 
Garry. (Marcus Ward.) This little book has 
alr< ady reached a fifth edition. After a dozen 


_ i j . j .. , ». vs. jus . uiniO| esuu X' • h nouioiiov , nuuo w *»**'««; -—-— 

wreoxs, rad battles, and aU the uncomfortable i nc i ude the school songs of Edward Thring rad sensible pages on reciting in public, some 250 

rhino's wnmh nlonSA fho hnmnn lrnmirr wnlh ?. . , -P , rrii s _-il _ j ___i_ - 


things which please the human young, with 
very fair illustrations. 

Witch IFtanie. By Elizabeth W. Champney, 


E. E. Thring. Both, also, have added 
minimum of notes, for which they are to 
commended; but we regret to add that 1 


added a more are filled with modern poetry, striking, 
are to be amusing, or sentimental. Calverly, W. S. 
that the Gilbert, Sir F. H. Doyle, and Lewis Carroll 


(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) American i notes are not faultless. One of the editors—we ’ are well represented, 
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The S.P.G.K. has brought out a number 
of little volumes in bright red and blue covers 
at the modest price of fourpence, which are of 
various merit. A Performing Dog is a lively 
account of a French poodle devoted to his 
master, who has educated him carefully, but 
who treats him rather badly, and whose life is 
saved by the intelligence of bis dog; but the 
language is quite above the comprehension of 
most children. We cannot say much for How 
we saw the Fairies. If, however, it oauses any 
young person who reads it to apply for further 
information to “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and so begin the study of Shakspere, it may do 
good. Families inclined to quarrel might do 
worse than read Dogs’ Delight, by Ascott E. 
Hope, a history of internecine war carried on 
between two neighbouring households, which, 
beginning with the dogs, soon extends to the 
equally cantankerous bipeds. The whole ends 
happily by the rescue of a child from drowning 
by thedog and one of theboy s of the rival family. 
By the same author are the Hermit and the 
Herbs and Playing at Soldiers —a tale of German 
children, which may be of use to some of our 
young rustics, in making them feel that Germany 
is a real place where grown people and children 
live as they do at home, and not a mere name 
on the map. The Great African Pioneer is a 
Life of David Livingstone, teacher and mission¬ 
ary, with a map of that part of Africa especially 
connected with his labours. The little book 
might make a good subject for a village lecture. 
To realise such scenes as are here described 
will not at first be easy to the somewhat 
sluggish agricultural mind ; but with the aid 
of a magic lantern, or even of oommon maps 
and pictures, something may be done in this 
way, especially among the younger folk. 
Farmer’s Boy and President is a Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose honest hoe looks at 
you from the cover with the stars and stripes 
waving over his head. There is a fair outline 
of the momentous events with which his name 
will be for ever connected, and many personal 
anecdotes showing the sincerity of ms piety 
and the natural goodness of his heart. 

Our Darlings. Edited by Dr. Barnardo. 
(Shaw.) Whatever opinion may be held as to 
the philanthropic work which is done by Dr. 
Barnardo, there can be no gainsaying his 
claim to be a successful editor. This Christmas 
book is a very attractive one. The illustrations 
are much above the average, and the letter- 
press is pleasant and entertaining. Ohildren 
under twelve will enjoy it most. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The new School for Modem Oriental Studies, 
in connexion with the Imperial Institute, will 
be opened on Saturday, January 11, with an 
inaugural address by Prof. Max Muller, in the 
rooms of the Boyal Institution. 

We hear from Florenoe that the Laurentian 
Library has recently received, from various 
suppressed monasteries, about two thousand 
manuscripts. As yet, of course, these have 
not been catalogued, or even carefully 
examined; but we understand that Prof. 
Cesare Paolo has found among them at least 
one written by an ancient Irish hand. 

Da. Edward Glaser, whose epigraphic ex¬ 
plorations in Arabia have more than once 
been mentioned in the Academy, has offered 
his entire collection of monuments and 
squeezes of Himyaritic inscriptions for sale in 
America. The original stones number thirty- 
six, some of them with lengthy inscriptions; 
the squeezes amount to no less than 700, in¬ 
cluding some inscriptions of several hundred 
lines. The prioe asked for the oolleotion is 
70,000 marks (£3500); and, considering the 
rapidly increasing attention paid to oriental 


research in the United States, it is not im¬ 
probable that the money will be provided. 

The new publishing house of Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co., Limited, wish it to be 
known that they will continue as heretofore 
the special business established by the late 
Nioholas Triibner in the several departments 
of oriental, American, and colonial literature. 

Mr. Edward A. Arnold —who has been 
editor of Murray's Magazine from its commence¬ 
ment, and also for the last eighteen months 
English agent for Messrs. Ginn & Co., the well- 
known educational publishers of Boston—will, 
with the beginning of the New Tear, open an 
independent publishing house at 18, Warwiok- 
square, Paternoster-row. 

Under the title of The Nursery "Alice," 
Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a quarto 
containing twenty coloured enlargements of 
Mr. Tenniel’s original illustrations to Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland, with a text adapted 
to nursery readers by the author. There will 
also be an appropriate design on the cover by 
another hand. 

In Mr. JPatchett Martin’s forthcoming Life 
of Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrook, much atten¬ 
tion will be given to that statesman’s oolonial 
career. The Australiaa sections of the book 
will comprise a history of the eventful epoch 
which marked the birth of responsible govern¬ 
ment and the creation of the colony of ‘Vic¬ 
toria—movements in which Eobert Lowe played 
so memorable a part. Mr. Patchett Martin 
will be grateful for the use of any letters or 
documents connected with his subject, addressed 
to him care of Messrs. Longmans. 

Mr. Montagu Williams, Q.C., following 
the example of Serjeant Ballantine and Serjeant 
Eobinson, has written his memoirs—which will 
not, we anticipate, be oonfined entirely to 
forensio reminiscences. They will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, in two volumes, 
under the title of Leaves of a Life. 

Wilkie Collins’s posthumous novel, Blind 
Love, will be published next month by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, with a preface by Mr. Walter 
Besant. It will be in three volumes, containing 
the drawings by Mr. A. Forestier which have 
accompanied it in the Illustrated London Hews. 

A small volume of poems by Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse will be issued early next year, in a 
limited edition, by Mr. Elkin Mathews, of 
Vigo-street. Its title will be Oom and Poppies. 

The January number of Harper’s Magazine 
will contain an article on “St. Andrews,” by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, illustrated with fourteen 
drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

The next volume in the series of “ English 
Men of Action” will be Peterborough, by Mr. 
William Stebbing, author of Some Verdicts of 
History Reviewed, 

Sir William Cunningham— formerly of the 
Calcutta Bench, but known in literature as the 
author of The Chronicles of Dustypore and The 
Coeruleans —has written a new novel, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan, in 
three volumes. 

The Eev. J. W. Ehsworth, Vicar of Molash, 
Kent, has sent to press the final volume of his 
long series of Boxburghe Ballads, being Part 
xx. It will contain two complete groups, one 
relating to trades and sports, the other consist¬ 
ing of matrimonial and anti - matrimonial 
ballads. The greater part of them are copied 
from unique impressions, with facsimiles of the 
original illustrations. 

The next volume in the series of “ The Story 
of the Nations ” will be The Barbary Corsairs, 

, written by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 


Mr. George Neilson has written a book 
entitled Trial by Combat, which will shortly be 
published, by subscription, through Messrs. 
William Hodge & Co., of Glasgow. The Author 
traces the history of the judicial duel in both 
England and Sootland; and he claims that, by 
this comparative treatment, he is enabled to 
throw light upon many hitherto unexplained 
features in the law and practice of both 
oountries. In particular, he will deal with the 
duel on the borders under the march laws, and 
with the famous oombat of the clans on the 
Inch of Perth in 1396. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. have in the press 
cheap editions of two of Mrs. E. Lynn Linton’s 
earlier novels— The True History of Joshua 
Davidson and Christopher Kirkland. 

A committee has been formed at Newcastle 
to restore the tombstone of Charles Avison— 
known to fame as the subject of one of Mr. 
Browning’s “Parleyings”—who was organist 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, and lies buried in St. 
Andrew’s graveyard. Newcastle, no doubt, 
will provide subscriptions for the purpose ; but 
at the present moment there is a pathetic in¬ 
terest in the following letter to the secretary of 
the committee (Mr. John Bobinson), which 
Browning wrote from Asolo on September 30: 

“ I am much obliged by your exceedingly kind 
and interesting letter, and the information it gives 
me of the praiseworthy project of which you are 
author—that of restoring the tombstone of a good 
old English musician. Honour to Avison, and 
honour to you. Pray let me contribute in my 
becomingly modest degree to so proper an enter¬ 
prise, by engaging to send a small subscription to 
the fund whenever I return to London, as I am at 
a loss to know how I could conveniently do so 
from this somewhat out-of-the-way place.” 

Students of Browning will be interested to 
know that a portrait of Avison is in the pos¬ 
session of his successor, the present organist of 
St. Nioholas; and that a reproduction of it 
reoeutly appeared in Hie weekly issue of the 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

We have received the programme for the 
fifth session of the Crouch End Literary Society, 
which meets monthly (except during the 
autumn) to discuss standard works of literature. 
The subjects chosen for the present session are 
—Milton, Bunyan, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Molibre, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold's Light of Asia. Prof. Edward Dow- 
den, of Dublin, has promised to address 
the society on the oocasion of his next visit to 
London. 

The Amerioan Folk-Lore Society held its 
first annual meeting on November 29 and 30. 
Prof D. G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president, and Mr. W. W. Newell, of 
Cambridge, secretary. Authority was given to 
the oouncil to print, so far as their funds 
would permit, original investigations in Ameri¬ 
can mythology, in addition to the Journal of 
the society. Among the papers read was one 
by Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, in whieh he gave an acoount of his 
recent duoovery of the MSS. of the Cherokee 
medicine-men, containing their formulas and 
spells, and revealing in detail their theory of 
the cause and cure of disease. 

In the Harvard University Bulletin (No. 44), 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry prints some notes on a 
MS. volume of Shelley’s poems which was 
recently presented to the college library. The 
draft of the ode “To a Skylark,” in Shelley’s 
handwriting, has already been reproduced in 
facsimile, the most interesting point about it 
being that it gives the reading “ unbodied ” 
instead of “embodied” in the last line of the 
second stanza. Mr. Woodberry now gives in 
detail the variations which this MS. volume 
supplies, when collated with the text of Mr. 
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Buxton Forman’s edition (1876). The poems 
are all dated; but the dates are apparently 
those of the year when they were copied into 
this volume, not of the year when they were 
composed. As the same (erroneous) dates were 
given by Mrs. Shelley in the Posthumous Poems 
(1824), it seems probable that she used this 
volume for that publication. Mr. Woodberry 
oonolndes as follows: 

“ Whether this MS. volume was a source of Mrs. 
Shelley’s text or not, it nearly represents it, and is 
interesting as tending to establish her fidelity to 
Shelley's MSS., and to increase the authority of 
her text when it is not superseded by that of MSS. 
later than those in her possession.” 

Wk have reoeived from .Mr. Henry Frowde, 
of the Oxford University Press Warehouse, a 
cariosity of book-making, which we must be 
content to describe in his own words: 

“ This tiny volume, which weighs in limp binding 
about three-quarters of an ounce, is only 1 inch 
in breadth, 3J inches in length, and J of an inch 
in thickness; yet it contains 670 pages, about as 
many as a volume of the library edition of Stubbs’s 
‘ Constitutional History.’ It comprises the whole 
of the Prayer Book, unabridged, in a type which, 
though necessarily minute, is yet clear, distinct, 
and perfectly legible. It is pre-eminently the 
Prayer-Book for the chatelaine.” 

Hazel! a Annual for 1890 (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton), which is now in its fifth edition, appears 
for the first time before the dose of the year. 
Not only are many new subjects treated at 
length—such as County Councils, Electric 
Lighting, and Strikes; but we alsonotioe signs 
of careful revision in the standing matter. The 
editor has done his best to make it a trust¬ 
worthy and indispensable book of reference. 

The second part of the Indict de lot docu- 
mentos existentes en el Archivo general de la 
Provincia de Guipuzcoa has jast appeared at 
San Sebastian. It treats of the administration 
of war and justioe, of the dergy, of education, 
and of historical works. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mb. A- W. Ward— professor of history and 
English literature, and also vioe -chancellor of 
Victoria University—has been appointed to the 
prindpalship of Owens College, vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Greenwood. It is under¬ 
stood that a new chair of history will be estab¬ 
lished to relieve Prof. Ward of that portion of 
his duties. 

A committee has been constituted at E dinburgh 
to • collect subscriptions for a portrait of Prof. 
Tait, to be painted by Mr. George Beid, and to 
be placed in the rooms of the Boyal Society of 
Edinburgh. It is proposed also to have the 
picture reproduced by etching, for distribution 
among the subscribers. 

The Bev. G. F. Browne, Disney professor 
of archaeology at Cambridge, announces for 
next term, a course of Bix lectures on “ The 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” illustrated with 
rubbings of many of the principal stones. He 
also proposes to give two lectures on “ The 
Bunic Alphabet ” and “ The Bunio Inscriptions 
of Great Britain,” illustrated with casts, 
squeezes, and rubbings. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor has just finished the first 
course of his Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Theology at Aberdeen University, in which 
he dealt specially with “ Souls.” He will re¬ 
sume his lectures in the second week of 
January, the subject being “ Future Life.” 

Prof. Oliver Lodge delivered his in¬ 
augural address last week as president of the 
newly founded Physical Society, at University 
College, Liverpool. 

Negotiations are going on between Queen’s 
College, Birmingham, and the University Col¬ 


lege of Medicine at Newcastle, with the object 
of securing the affiliation of the former to Dur¬ 
ham University. 'Its medical students would 
thus be enabled to obtain a degree without the 
condition of residence, and with a less severe 
standard than that of London University. 
Dorham baa at present two institutions affili¬ 
ated to it—Codrington College in Barbados, 
and another in Sierra Leone. 

At the last general meeting of the members 
of Bedford College, London, it was announced 
that the building fund started last year, to 
provide scientific laboratories and also addi¬ 
tional accommodation for resident students, 
now amounts to £3760. Mr. Henry Tate, 
already one of the largest subscribers to that 
fund, has promised a second donation of £1000 
towards the expense of fitting up the labora¬ 
tories, provided that a similar amount is raised 
by other friends of the college. Contributions 
may be sent to Miss B. Shad well, 8 and 9 York- 
place, W. 

During the ooming year Harper's Magazine 
will publish a series of three articles on ‘ ‘ Dis¬ 
tinctive Types of American University Life,” 
Harvard being described by Prof. Norton, 
Yale by Mr. Chauncey Depew, and Princeton 
by Prof. Sloane. 

We have reoeived three pamphlets from 
Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, publishers 
to the university of Glasgow. Two of these 
are the inaugural lectures of the new profes¬ 
sors who have succeeded to the chairs of Prof. 
Jebb and Prof. Nichol. Prof. G. G. A. Murray 
took for bis subject “ The Plaoe of Greek in 
Education.” It must be admitted that he does 
not unduly amplify his province ; but he con¬ 
cludes with a most eloquent passage upon the 
achievements of the Greek people. Prof. A. C. 
Bradley treats a no less general question in 
” Poetry and Life,” whioh attests both the 
warm enthusiasm and the oritioal power that 
he has brought to his new duties. The third 
pamphlet is of a more polemical nature, though 
it formed an address given by Prof. W. P. 
Dickson at the opening of the Divinity Hall. 
It is entitled “ Recent Methods of Educational 
and University Legislation: a Narrative and a 
Comment.” The first part of it is a vehement 
attack upon the system of “ free education,” as 
already introduced into Scotland. The seoond 
part is a remonstrance against the provisions 
in the reoent act for the constitution and 
functions of the University Courts. 

Correction .—The proposal to affiliate a 
number of Indian colleges to the University of 
Cambridge, which was stated in the Academy 
of December 14 to have been adopted, was, as 
a matter of fact, withdrawn without being put 
to the vote. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO A DAISY IN DECEMBER. 

Sad, solitary daisy, did some dream 
Of unknown life and long-desired delight 
Flash on thy wintry slumbers like the gleam 
Of silent lightning in the summer night P 
What Budden promptings pierced thy tender core, 
And thrilled the quivering fibres of thy root P 
What secret longing never felt before 
Impelled thy leaves thus ere their day to shoot ? 
Did’st seem to hear the lark’s light love-song run 
Adown the sky, and fall extinct to earth f 
Did'st feel the glow of summer’s golden sun 
Flush thy pale petals at its rosy birth P 

Wast wooed with whispers by the warm west wind 
To dash the trembling dew-drop from thine eye P 
Did’st taste the kiss of one of thine own kind, 
And faint with new life feel content to die P 

How sad to wake and find ’twas but a dream! 

To feel the blasts of winter’s icy breath, 

And shiver ’neath the pale sun’s cheerless beam, 
To hear no lark, to die a lonely death ! 

Paget Toynbee. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The December number of the Library opens 
with some pleasant verses by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, entitled “ The Property of a Gentle¬ 
man who has given up Collecting.” Next fol¬ 
low two papers read at the annual meeting of 
the Library Association last October: “ Some 
Thoughts on the Future of Free Libraries,” by 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson—who expresses the 
hope that* some relief to the crowded state of 
the reading-room in the British Museum may 
be looked for in this direction; and “ Chained 
Libraries,” with special reference to that in 
Wimborne Minster, by Mr. William Blades. 
We may also mention an interesting account of 
a collection of Psalters, whioh has been formed 
by a private gentleman at Peterhead. 

In the December number of the Archaeological 
Review there are at least three notable artiolea. 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson writes about the use of 
the “ long hundred ” in England, suggesting 
an explanation of its origin, and incidentally 
refuting Mr. Pell’s strange theory about 
Domesday measures. Mr. Walter Money, the 
historian of Newbury, prints two documents 
showing the method by which “ lot meads ” 
and commonable lands were distributed in rota¬ 
tion during the eighteenth century.” And Mr. 
J. H. Bound finds in the penalty of “ house de¬ 
molition,” imposed in the Cinque Ports on 
those who declined public office, an indication 
that the organisation of the confederacy was 
borrowed from the communes of Picardy. At 
the end are given a number of answers to the 
editor’s circular to local antiquaries about the 
destruction of ancient monuments. The most 
interesting of these is the report by Mrs. M. 
G. Craig upon the condition of prehistoric re¬ 
mains in the neighbourhood of Hawick. 

In the Boletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for December, Manuel Danvila con¬ 
tinues the publication of the lately discovered 
documents of the Oortfes of Philip IY. The 
present instalment deads with that of 1623-29. 
The official reports on the events of 1621— 
describing military operations in the Palatin¬ 
ate, Bohemia, Flanders, and the Valteline, and 
naval operations in the Spanish seas and in the 
English Channel against the Dutch—are full of 
interest. Father Fita prints inedited Bulls, 
which throw light on the obsoure early history 
of the Inquisition and correct the errors of 
Llorente. J. Rivera transcribes sentences from 
the Koran, and drawings preserved on Moorish 
tiles in the Hermitage of Xara, showing that 
the building was originally a mosque. F. 
Codera gives an acoount of vol. vi. of the 
“ Biblioteca Arabico-hispana,” the Tecmila of 
Aben Alabbar; and also of the dynasty of 
the Banu Hud, kings of Zaragoza. The 
appearance is announced, under the editorship 
of Menendez y Pelayo, of vol. iii. and iv. of 
Gallard’s Ensayo de una Biblioteca Espanola de 
libros raros y curiosos. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

“hamlet” ill. 4, 205-217. 

1 Stanley Bead, Oxford: November 58, 1889. 
It may may be doubted whether there is any 
passage of 8hakspere in which the full meaning 
has more thoroughly slipped out of mind than in 
this. It is commonly printed as follows: 

“ Let it work, 

For ’tie the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar ; and’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon. O, ’tie most sweet 
When in one line two crafts exactly meet. 

Thit man thall tel ms packing : (7) 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 
Mother, good night, Indeed this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw towards an end with you. 
Good night, mother.” 
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The question turns chiefly on the seventh line, 
which is always given _ as above. It is 
supposed to mean that, having slain Polonius, 
Hamlet must hasten out of the country, to 
avoid the consequences of his act. But this 
oannot possibly be the sense. Hamlet has 
mentioned just before that he is to go to 
England, and has told the Queen what he 
intends to do in consequence; as for running 
away by his own free will to avoid punish¬ 
ment, the thought never strikes him; on the 
contrary, he is quite prepared to “answer 
well ” for his act. 

It appears, then, that a totally different 
meaning has to be found for the seventh line. 
Let us first observe that the fifth and sixth lines 
already rhyme, which makes it probable that the 
seventh was also part of n oouplet. If so, the 
line which rhymed with it must have been the 
last, since this has also lost its fellow, and has 
been wrongly transposed; as containing the 
words “an end,” it was imagined that it ought 
to come last Therefore, it is not hard to see 
that the seventh line ended with “ shall set me 
packing too ”; and this at onoe puts us on the 
track of a better reading, namely— 

“ The man who packs shall set me packing too; 

Come, sir, to draw towards an end with you,’’ 4c. 

To “ pack,” of oourse, means to cheat; and the 
line thus carries on the idea of the “ enginer 
hoist with his own petar ” in suoh a way as to 
afford the strongest confirmation to the con¬ 
jecture. We might, perhaps, even venture one 
step further, and suppose that Shakspere really 
wrote (to “set” meaning to stake):— 

“Who sets and packs shall set me packing, too " 

— and that without being charged with 
“ lioentious ” emendation, seeing that in “ King 
Lear,” I. iv. 317, “ this man ” is introduced even 
more wrongly, Goneril being made to say “ this 
man (that is, her father) has had good 
counsel ”; whereas she really means, as the con¬ 
text plainly shows, that she and her husband 
have been unadvised. 

Another slight change is also required. 
“ Neighbour floor ” should be read instead of 
“neighbour room”; for it is obvious that the 
body was not dragged into the next room, 
inasmuch as the searchers cannot find it, and 
have at last to tell the King that Hamlet will 
not enlighten them. Can it be supposed that 
there would have been any such difficulty if the 
body had been in the next room P 

The passage will now read as follows : 

“ Let it work ; 

For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 
Hoist with his own petar; and’t shall go hard 
Bnt I will delve one yard beneath their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two erafts exactly meet. 

Who sets and packs shall set me packing too: 
Oome, sir, to draw towards an end with you, 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour floor. 

Mother, good night. Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave. 
Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Mother, good night." 

When the eighth line is thus transposed, we 
begin to suspect that “ draw towards an end ” 
is a term of some game well-known in Shak- 
spere’s time. In fact it almost certainly 
belongs to the game of “ Irish,” in whioh, as in 
backgammon, the player, after getting all his 
men into his own left-hand table, had to get 
them cleared off by successive casts of the dice, 
without leaving blots. This final process was 
called the “after-game,” as the Oompleat 
Gamester tells us; also, according to Bacon’s 
Promus (1186), the “later end.” Again, the 
clearing-off process was, according to Nares’s 
Glossary and the Gamester, also called “ bearing 
one’s men.” This lets us into the meaning of 
Hamlet’s very grim joke. He is going, he 
says, to play the last part of his game by 


“ bearing his man ” in a sense altogether new 
and striking. 

Perhaps some readers of the Academy may 
think it worth while to say whether they judge 
this reading of the seventh line worthy of 
aoceptanoe, in consideration of the light whioh 
it throws on the passage as a whole, and the 
strong connexion which it establishes between 
its several parts. 

Charles E. Mobebly. 


THE “ORTALUS VOOABULORUM ” OF WYNXYH 
DE WORDS. 

149 Tutoell Park Road, N.: Deo. 19,1889. 

In the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, thirty- four leaves have been found, in 
bindings, of the Ortas Vocabulorum as printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, consisting when com¬ 
plete of 138 leaves, quarto. The colophon, 
happily recovered, is dated July 28, 1516. 

Now, in Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s Topo¬ 
graphical Antiquities (voL ii., pp. 88, 90), two 
editions of this work are noted, one of which 
bears the above date; the colophon, however, 
differs toto caelo. The other, dated October 22, 
1518, bears a oolophon identical, except in 
minor details, with that of our Corpus Christi 
College fragments. 

The difference, slight as it is, is enough to 
show that the editions of 1616 and 1518 are not 
the same; and the strong presumption must be 
that Dibdin was wrong. It was unlikely that two 
copies of the work should have been published 
simultaneously with oolophons so entirely 
different. More probably, I imagine, the truth 
is that, although Dibdin had seen the 1518 
edition (as he implies), neither he nor Ames 
had seen that of 1516, and that he based his 
account on untrustworthy sources. This, if 
correct, seems to point to extreme rarity of the 
older edition ; but it is, of oourse, only a prob¬ 
ability, and I should be extremely grateful for 
any information on this somewhat perplexing 
point. 

B. G. C. Proctor. 


“ survivals” in negro funeral ceremonies. 

Tonbridge: Deo. 28 ,1889. 

The following extraot from the Cleveland 
Leader seems to me to illustrate in a curious 
manner the theory of “ Survivals ” in culture : 
“While strolling a little way outside the city 
limits, near the end of Eighteenth-street, I noticed 
two carriages filled with coloured people entering 
an enclosure. I saw that it was a cemetery, and 
followed. A stalwart negro took from one of the 
carriages a small coffin, and with the ceremony of 
a short, simple prayer it was deposited in the earth. 
Six or eight friends of the dead babe stood with tear¬ 
ful eyes during the few minutes occupied in filling 
the little grave; then they re-entered the carriages 
and drove away. Just before leaving, a woman, 
whom I judged to be the bereaved mother, laid 
apon the mound two or three infants’ toys. Look¬ 
ing about among the large number of graves of 
children, I observed this practioe to be very 
general. Some were literally covered with play- 
things. There were nursing-bottles, rattle-boxes, 
tin horses and waggons, ‘Noah’s arks,’ sets of 
dishes, marbles, tops, china cups and saucers, slates, 
picture-books, in endless number and variety. Many 
of them had apparently lain there for years, 
articles of a perishable nature having been almost 
destroyed by sun and storm. There were very 
few children’s graves which did not have something 
of this kind upon them. On many of the larger 
graves were pretty vases, statuettes, and other 
articles suitable to more adult years. Upon inquiry 
I was told that this custom is almost universal 
among the coloured people in the 8outh. The 
sentiment that prompts it readily suggests itself, 
but it is not quite so easy to understand another 
feature which I noticed. Upen fully half the small 
graves, lying or standing, partly buried in the 
earth, were medicine-bottles of every size and 


shape. Some were nearly full, and all contained 
more or less of the medicine which had no doubt 
been used in the effort to ward off the visit of 
death. The usual number of these on each grave 
was from one to three, but on one I oounted eight. 
The pladog of these bottles is certainly a singular 
oonoeit. end would seem to border on supersti¬ 
tion. Just why they do it is not clear. I was 
impelled by curiosity to inquire of two or three 
negroes about it, and they seemed no better able 
to explain it than I was. One old woman who was 
loitering about the cemetery said, in answer to my 
question: ‘ I kain't tell ye why, mister, but dey 
alien does it. When I was a chile, I libed down 
in ole Yirginny, an’ it was jee de same dar. I 
d’no, but mebbe dey t’inks de medisun ’ll he’p 
de chil’en arter dey’s buried, but I don’t see no 
good in it nohow.’ ’’ 

This custom is clearly a continuation of the 
native West African one (mentioned by Burton, 
Stanley, and others), of placing crockery and 
other household utensils on the grave for the 
use of the spirit of the deceased. In Through 
the Dark Continent a picture is given of a grave 
near Cabinda, which is covered with articles 
of crockery-ware (mostly European), while 
others are suspended from the boughs of a tree 
overshadowing the grave. The jugs, basins, 
&o., are rendered useless to the living by having 
holes knocked in them—so that no one may be 
tempted to steal them. This custom extends 
up tne country as far as the region of Stanley 
Falls—as is proved by the fact that the late 
Mr. Walter Deane, while wandering in the 
bush (after bis escape from Stanley Falls 
Station), cooked what provisions he oould pro¬ 
cure “in an old broken pot which he had found 
on a native grave.” 

The American negroes, while continuing the 
practice, have evidently forgotten its origin— 
which is perhaps not to be wondered at, seeing 
that most of them are two or three generations 
removed from oontaot with African soil 

A- Werner. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Dec. 19, 4 p.m. South Flaoe Institute: 
** Culture in Germany,” by Mr. Sidney Whitman. 

Monday. Deo. SO, 4 p.m. London Institution: •' Soso 
Bubbles and the Foroee whioh mould them 
(Christmas Course for Juveniles), I., by Mr. 0. V. 
Boys. 

Tussday.D eo.81, S p.m. Royal Institution: “ Elec¬ 
tricity” (ad • 5ed toa Juvenile Auditory), II, by 
Prof. A. W. BOoker. 

Wxdhbsday, Jan. i.4p.m. London Institution: "Soap 
Bubbles and the Foroee whioh mould them 
(Christmas Oourse for Juveniles), IL, by Mr. 0. V. 
Boys. 

Thubsday. Jan 9, S. p.m. Boyal Institution: “Eleo- 
trloity ” (adaoted to a Juvenile Auditory), III., by 
Prof. A. W. BOoker. 

Friday, Jan. s, 4 D.m. London InsUtntlon: “Soap 
Bubbles and the Foroee whioh mould them” 
^Christmas Course for Juveniles), HI., by Mr. 0. V. 

8 pm. Geologists’ Association. 

Saturday. Jan. 4, 8 pm. Boyal Institution: “Elec¬ 
tricity'’(adapted toa Juvenile Auditory),IT.,by 
Prof. A. W. BOoker. 


SCIENCE. 

THE EARLY CHURCH UPON GAMBLING. 

“ Tbxte und Untersuchungen.” —V. Band 
1. Heft. Dsr Pseudocyprianischs Traettt 
De Alsatoribus, die iiltcste lateinische christ- 
liche Schrift. Ein Werk des romischen 
Bischofs Victor I. (Saec. II.). Von Adolf. 
Hamack. (Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: 
"Williams & Norgate.) 

It is interesting to consider the view which 
the early Church took of gambling— a vice 
very prevalent in Rome during the time of the 
emperors. And it appears that th e Christian# 
of the first centuries were very lenient in 
their judgment on games of hazard, and fre¬ 
quently regarded them as merely a harmless 
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pastime. Those of their writings which, like 
the ApottM Teaching, contain complete lists 
of the errors, -vices, and crimes common among 
heathen bat abhorred by Christians, never 
even mention games of hazard. Members of 
the Roman congregation mast, however, have 
taken partin them. Recent excavations have 
shown that the graves in the Catacombs contain 
the various implements of each sports. Bice, 
counters, and gaming boards have been dis¬ 
covered in Christian tombs; and the boards 
with their gay and inspiriting inscriptions 
(“Yictus leva te, ludere nescis, da lusori 
locum ” — “ Bomine frater hilaris semper 
ludere tabula ”) do not at all differ from those 
with which the heathen had made merry. 
Friends or relatives, on bringing one of their 
number to his last resting-place, laid in his 
coffin what had during his lifetime been 
his favourite play things. In the Bomitilla 
Catacomb there has been found the tomb of a 
master in the art of making dice. The 
Christians evidently did not consider the 
games, in which the “little cubes” were 
used, and which, like draughts or back¬ 
gammon, required some skill on the part of 
the player, or else depended merely on 
chance, as wrong in themselves, or as in 
any way connected with idolatrous ceremonies. 
The statement of Bruzza that the members 
of the early Church never played for filthy 
lucre and never quarrelled over their games 
has this much truth in it, that gambling with 
them does not seem to have led to evil con¬ 
sequences. 

The earliest literary notice of games of 
hazard is found in the book containing 
the oharges which Apollonius brought against 
the Montanist prophets in Asia Minor about 
a.d. 200 . He considers the prophet who 
handles the dice-box only worse than him who 
paints his eyebrows and wears trinkets. He 
shows by this comparison that he regards 
neither one thing nor the other as actually 
wrong, but merely as unbecoming in a reli¬ 
gious teacher. The great writers of that 
time, whenever they touch on this matter, 
speak of it in general terms. Clement of 
Alexandria ( Paed. iii. 11, 75) upbraids men 
for idling away their time in baths and 
taverns, for talking slander, running after 
women, and playing with the “sexagonal” 
stones; and Tertullian, in a bitter passage 
{Ds Came 7), puts gambling on a level with 
attending theatres or chariot-races. In a 
later age, St. Ambrose denounced any gain 
obtained in this manner as theft and usury. 
Synesius, on the other hand, alleged as one 
of the grounds for declining a bishopric that 
he could not give up his game; and, according 
to Gregory of Tours {Hitt. Frane. x. 16), 
the abbess of the convent of St. Radegunde 
at Poitiers defended herself against the accu¬ 
sations of her nuns by saying that she had 
always played during the lifetime of St. 
Radegunde, and that neither Scripture nor 
the Canons had forbidden such a pastime. 
The earliest Canons of the Church are singu¬ 
larly lenient in their dealing with this 
failing. The synod of Elvira, about a.d, 
305 (Can. 79) enjoined “the faithful, who 
had cast the dice for money, “ to refrain 
from doing so, in order that he might after 
a year’s time—without any further penance— 
be reconciled to the Church. The 42nd and 
43rd of the Apostolical Canons, which were 


collected, no doubt, later than the Council of 
Nicaea, enacted that the bishop, priest, or 
deacon who indulged in dice or wine should 
be excluded from the Church if he did not 
abandon the practice; and this law was 
extended to the lower order of the olergy and 
the laity. It was not till two centuries later 
that the code of Justinian made it a distinct 
offence for clerics to take part in, or even to 
look on at, games of hazard. The priest con¬ 
victed of this offence was liable , to be sus¬ 
pended from his office and imprisoned in a 
monastery for three years. A similar pro¬ 
hibition was passed by the Synod of Mayenz 
in 813. 

It appears, however, that the leniency 
noticed in the expressions both of single 
writers or of whole synods, which has left its 
record in the Catacombs, is the note of a later 
age, and that the earlier Church, to judge 
from the words of one of its leading members, 
passed an entirely different judgment on all 
gambling transactions. The treatise Dt Alta- 
toribu* treats of them in a manner which we 
should expect from one who considers himself 
a successor of the chief of the Apostles, and 
the spirit which it breathes is that of the 
earliest literature of the Church. The author, 
who evidently occupied a high and dignified 
position, addresses himself to the “ whole 
brotherhood of the faithful,” in great concern 
of mind lest they should be led astray by the 
temptations held out to them by gamblers; 
and he fears lest the bishops, by their readi¬ 
ness to grant pardon to those that are 
guilty, may be punished equally with them 
(cp. i.-iv.). The crimes of idolatry, adul¬ 
tery, theft, rapine, and murder, he con¬ 
siders are not worse than the sins of 
the gambling-table; for there the arch¬ 
enemy himself manifests Mb presence, and 
how can the hand caught in his snares be 
admitted to the Lord’s sacrifice, or raised to 
make the sign of the cross ? (v.). For there, 
under the reign of wild recklessness, fierce 
impatience, and mad insanity, the hand, 
armed to its own destruction, dissipates the 
wealth gained by years of labour. Behind 
closed doors the gamblers celebrate their 
nightly vigils with prostitutes. Twofold are 
the crimes they commit: here, in their dens, 
rattles the dice-box; there are done, in 
silence, the works of darkness (vi.). And 
whence, asks the author, is the origin of this 
evil ? A well-instructed man, after profound 
meditation, by the inspiration of the devil, 
invented the practice of gambling. To his 
image, wMch stands holding a dice-board in 
Ms hands, the votaries offer sacrifices (vii.); 
and the Christian who plays, although ho 
may not, perhaps, actually sacrifice, is guilty 
of this crime. He is no longer a Christian, but 
a heathen (viii. and ix.). No excuse, no indul¬ 
gence can avail him; his is the sin against the 
Holy Spirit (x.). “ Therefore, 0 Christian,” 

the author concludes, “so far from being 
a gambler, scatter your money over the Lord’s 
table, where Christ presides, where angels 
are spectators, and martyrs form the com¬ 
pany ; divide your heritage, wMch you 
were about to lose in wild passions, among 
the poor; make over your riches unto Christ, 
the winner; seek as a servant distrac¬ 
tion with your Lord; let your daily play 
be with tie poor, your occupation with 
the widows; squander your wealth in the 


service of the Church; deposit your gold and 
silver in the heavenly treasure-house; your 
estate and villas remove by pious service into 
paradise, that your sins may be pardoned 
through your auns, and never look again at 
the dioe. Amen ” (xii.). 

Not merely the severity of the sentence 
pronounced on the dissipations of the “ green 
board,” but the view clearly taken, that 
gambling is an idolatrous practice admitting 
of no indulgence, give the tract D» Aleatoribus 
a unique position in early Christian literature. 
The editor has been singularly fortunate in 
selecting this book for separate treatment in the 
series of “ Texte und Untersuchungen.” His 
text is, in the main, that of Hartel; bat he has 
added to it a full commentary, in which he 
compares the vocabulary of the book with 
that of the oldest Latin Fathers, and elucidates 
the difficult passages found in it. He has next 
set himself to answer the interesting question 
of the authorsMp of this remarkable tract. 
It is one of those spurious works wMch have 
found their way into the writings of St. 
Cyprian. Hartel counts fifteen such works. 
Earlier editors admit a yet larger number. 
For the singular authority wMch St. Cyprian 
possessed throughout the Western Church, 
and wMch was surpassed only by that of St. 
Augustine, St. Jerome, and Gregory the 
Great, led to works of unknown authors, wMch 
were widely read or wMch had some value, 
being ascribed to him. 

That De Aleatoribu does not owe its origin 
to the Father of the African Church, but to 
some other author of eminence and position, 
is not open to doubt The list of St. 
Cyprian’s writings in the Cheltenham MS., 
a.d. 359, discovered by Mommsen, does not 
mention it. The oldest MS., on four different 
transcripts of wMch the present text is based, 
dateB probably from the seventh century. 
Among the editors, Famelius, os early as 1568. 
remarked that the tract was not the work of 
St. Cyprian- His significant note that it 
might have been written by a Roman bishop 
was accepted by Cardinal Bellarmin. Ana 
the reasons which the cardinal assigned in 
favour of his opinions appear to be in¬ 
controvertible. The writer of De Aleatori¬ 
bu* addresses, in the first instance, Ms 
brother bishops; in the second, all the 
faithful. He claims to hold the “apostolatus 
ducatum,” the “ vicariam domini sedem,” the 
“ originem authentici apostolatus, super quern 
Christas fundavit ecclesiam in superiore 
nostro ”; to this he adds the power of binding 
and loosing and of forgiving sin (cp. L) He 
speaks in the first person plural, thus appear¬ 
ing to identify himself with his brother 
bishops; but bis conception of the general 
office, as Prof. Hamack remarks (p. 103), is 
framed in accordance with his own peculiar 
point of view. “We bear,” he says to his 
colleagues, “ the source of the true apostolate 
in our predecessor.” Whom he considers his 
predecessor in an especial sense we have 
little doubt, when we compare ch. i., wMch 
speaks of the promise given to Simon Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 19), with ch. iii., wMch repeats 
the command laid upon Simon, the son of 
John (John xxi. 15 tj.). The book was written, 
we may infer with certainty, by one who 
considered Mmself the successor of the 
apostle upon whom Christ had founded his 
Church, by a bishop of Rome. 
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Numerous also are the indications which, as 
Prof. Harnack has shown, point to the early 
origin of the work. Its author quotes the Pastor 
of Hermas as Holy Scripture (ii., and most 
likely also iv.) The same high position was 
given that “ shepherd allegory ” by Irenaeus 
(iv. 34, 2) and by Tertullian in one of the 
first books he wrote {Be Orations, xvi.); but 
his latest polemical work,'!?# Pudicitia, against 
Bishop Callistus of Borne, as well as the 
Muratorian Fragment, show clearly that at 
the commencement of the third century 
Hermas had ceased to have canonical authority 
in the "Western Church. Bo Aloatoribus cites 
similarly the Teaching of the Apostles (iv.). 
Of twenty-seven quotations, which it brings 
forward, no less than eight aro taken 
from books not belonging either to the 
Old or the Now Testament. It draws 
no distinction between the Old and the 
New. It knows three several groups of 
sacred writings—the Books of the Prophets 
and the Itevelations which are “ scripture 
divina," the Words of the Lord, and the 
Writings of the Apostles. In the first group 
it includes the Pastor of Hermas, in the third 
the Teaching of the Apostles. “ And this,” 
Prof. Harnack states, “ is the most ancient 
shape in which the canon appears in the 
Western church; it is older than the Mura¬ 
torian Fragment” (p. 57). 

Again, the style in which the book is written 
is sometimes awkward ; it has, as Hartel first 
noticed, all the idioms of the vulgar tongue. 
We come across expressions like “ pro 
pecoris,” “ sub cura nostri” (ii.), “ sub pro- 
curatores" (iii.), “venenum letelem” (v.), 
“ duplicem ao geminum crimen ” (vi.), 

“parentorum originem dehonorant ” (ix.), 
&c. These expressions are not, however, con¬ 
fined to Be Aloatoribus. For five epistles, 
which are found in the volume of St. Cyprian’s 
works (Epp. 8 and 21-24), show, according to 
at least one MS., the same idioms. Two of 
these epistles (Ep. 8 and 21) were written 
from Borne; and the first of them, addressed 
by the Boman clergy, left without a head by 
the death of Fabian, to the Carthaginian 
clergy, left without a head by the flight of 
St. Cyprian, shows clearly that an official 
document was composed in the capital as late 
as a.d. 250 in the vulgar tongue. 

To judge from internal evidence, Prof. Har¬ 
nack concludes that the tract was written by a 
Boman bishop between ad. 190and230. And 
he passes in review the three men who, during 
that period, occupied successively the seat of 
St. Peter. Callistus (217-223), he says 
(p. 107 sq.), cannot have been the author of 
this stem and solemn sermon. When a youth 
the bishop gambled away the savings of 
widows and of his brethren. Condemned 
to penal servitude in the quarries of 
Sardinia, he endeavoured to obtain, together 
with the other Christians (Hippol. ix., 12), 
his freedom; but he was, on his return, dis¬ 
missed the town by Bishop Victor. When 
still a deacon ho exercised a baneful influence 
on Bishop Zephyrinus. His own episcopate 
was marked by a great relaxation of 
discipline. “ He absolved fornicators and 
adulterers,” says Tertullian. ‘‘He regarded 
the Church as the ark of Noah, which con¬ 
tained both clean and unclean beasts,” says 
Hippolytus. He certainly opened the doors 
of the Church to the world wider than any 


of his predecessors had done. Before him 
was Zephyrinus (199-217), a weak, venal, 
and unlettered prelate, entirely led by the 
bribes and flatteries of Callistus. This stem 
sermon was never composed by him ; but hs 
tone i< in harmony with what we know of 
the character of his predecessor Victor 
(189-199). An African by birth, Latin by 
name, he first introduced his own language 
into the official documents of the congrega¬ 
tion of the capital, which was at the close 
of the second century equally well acquainted 
with Latin and with Greek. His episcopate 
marks a new epoch in the history of the see. 
His character forms a strong contrast to those 
who preceded and followed him. He stands 
out among them unmistakeably as the first 
Boman bishop. It was he who first trans¬ 
ferred the authority of the Boman Church to 
the chair of her pontiff. The manner in 
which he dealt with the churches of Asia 
Minor, who disagreed with him on the 
question of celebrating Easter (Eus. H.E. v. 
23-25), the encyclicals which he sent on this 
matter to all the bishops of Christendom, 
were in tone and temper similar to this 
sermon on gambling addressed to all the 
faithful. The spirit which is manifested in 
the excommunication of Theodotus for heresy 
(Eus. H.E. v. 28, 6), of the presbyters 
Blastus and Florinus, because they inclined 
the one to the forbidden Easter practice, the 
other to Valentioian doctrines, is the same 
which breathes in passages like iv. 3, “Si 
quis frater delinquit in ecclesia et non apparet 
legi, hie non colligatur”; iv. 6, “eximite 
malos e medio vestro”; and x., “Delicti in 
Deum nulla fit excusatio nec indulgentia ulla 
et nemini venia datur.” There is nothing in 
this tract which does not agree with all the 
other official utterances of Victor. Additional 
light is thrown on the question by the remark 
of St. Jerome (Do Vir. Ini., 34, 53), that of 
the Latin authors Vic* or is the first—evi¬ 
dently earlier than Apollonius and Tertullian— 
“ cujus mediocria extant de religions volumina 
(Chron. I., year of the Emperor Pertinax). 

We have thus far followed Prof. Harnack 
in his inquiry; and we have merely given 
the main outlines of his most instructive and 
interesting argument. If, indeed, he has 
proved his case, then he has undoubtedly 
made a discovery of no small importance, for 
then L e Aloatoribus must be regarded (comp, 
p. 93) as a unique monument of Christian 
antiquity, as the earliest Latin record which 
has come down to us from the Boman con¬ 
gregation, the earliest book that was. written 
by a Boman bishop, tbe earliest instance in 
which the passage (Matth. xvi. 18)—“Upon 
this rock I will build my Church”—was 
adduced in support of Boman claims. And 
no doubt the book would be worthy, from its 
zeal for purity and righteousness, its grand 
simplicity, to take its place as the first in the 
long list of works that have been drawn up 
by Boman pontiffs (comp. pp. 124 and 125). As 
the epistle of Clement represents the Boman 
Church at the close of the first century, so Be 
Aleatoribus would represent tbe Boman bishops 
at the close of the second century; both works 
illustrate, in different ways, the grandeur of 
ancient Borne. Tender solicitude for one dis¬ 
tant member of the Christian brotherhood is 
the keynote of Clement’s epistle; care for the 
whole brotherhood, and especially for those 


who rule over it —the bishops and pastors— 
speaks from every line of Victor’s letter. 
And additional force would thus be given to 
Bishop Lightfoot’s remark (8. CUment of 
Rome, 1877, Append., pp. 253-4), that “ the 
noble remonstrance” addressed by Clement 
to the Corinthians was “ the first step towards 
papal aggression”; and that the action of 
Victor marked the commencement of a second 
stage, “ which carried the power of Rome 
only a very small step in advance towards the 
pretentions of a Hildebrand or an Innocent.” 

As regards Prof. Harnack’s edition, German 
reviewers (Ad. Jiilicher, in Theol. Literatur- 
*#• t, 1889, No. 13) have pointed out a few 
slight blemishes to be found in the text as 
well as in the notes, and have shown that the 
resemblance which it bears in word and 
thought to the writings of St. Cyprian is closer 
even than the learned editor had represented 
it. It has consequently been conjectured 
that an African writer about a.d, 300, or the 
confessor Celerinus, an African by birth, who 
was at Home about a.d. 250 or, as Zahn sup¬ 
posed, a Boman bishop after a.d. 250, was the 
author. We admit that Prof. Hamack’s 
arguments appear to us conclusive, both as 
regards the early date and the Boman origin 
of the book; but we cannot regard the author¬ 
ship of Victor as actually proved. It seems 
difficult to believe—even if the clergy of the 
capital as late as a.d. 250 wrote in the vulgar 
tongue—that an ecclesiastic of his standing, 
the friend of Marcia, who, on one occasion 
at least, had access to the court of Corn- 
modus, who ruled over a congregation 
possessing both wealth and culture, should 
not have been able to employ, in a sermon 
addressed to all the churches, idioms other 
than those of the vulgar; or that he who sent 
three encyclicals to the congregations of the 
East should himself have been ignorant of 
Greek (p. 24, n. 2). A further examination 
of the pseudo-Cyprianic writings to which 
Prof. Harnack has drawn attention may throw 
new light on the question; but we cannot 
close our remarks without endorsing Ad. 
Julicher’s opinion that, had the editor 
written nothing else, this one treatise on the 
Be Aleatoribus, with its learning, its subtilty 
of thought, its soundness of judgment, and 
its wonderful dexterity of argument, would 
prove him to be an accomplished master of 
historical inquiry. 

Chablks Meek. 


SOME PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Die mandiiische Religion. By A. J. H. "W. 
Brandt. (Leipzig: Hinriohs.) This is the moBt 
important work that has yet appeared on the 
religion of one of the most curious and in¬ 
teresting of oriental sects. Confounded with 
the “ Disciples of 8t. John,” as well as the 
Ssabians of Harran, the Mandaites attracted a 
considerable amount of notice at the beginning 
of the present century; but they have been un¬ 
deservedly neglected since more accurate in¬ 
formation has been obtained about them. The 
curious mixture of Christian, Gnostic, and old 
Babylonian beliefs in their creed can be better 
studied in Dr. Brandt’s pages than anywhere 
else. His want of acquaintance with Assyrian, 
however, has prevented him from working out 
that side of Mandaite faith and practice which 
goes back to early Chaldea, and he has left the 
task to be performed by an Assyrian scholar. 
On the other hand, the Gnostic elements in 
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Mandaite religion are thoroughly described 
and analysed. The book ought to be in the 
library of every student of religion. 

A new edition of Prof. O. Schrader’s well- 
known Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte 
(Jena: Oostenoble) has just been published. 
It is, however, a new work rather than a 
new edition of an older one. Although a con¬ 
siderable part of the matter contained in the 
first edition has been omitted, the new volume 
is nearly double the size of its predecessor, 
thanks to the abundanoe of fresh material that 
has been introduced into it. More especially. 
Prof. Schrader has gone into the question of 
the primitive home of the Aryans. In his 
earlier edition, it will be remembered, he 
assented with considerable hesitation to the 
theory which placed it in Europe. He now 
accepts the theory without reservation, and 
follows Leskien in fixing upon the plains of 
South-western Bussia as the locality where 
the Aryan nomads first pastured their flocks. 
From hence they spread northward, westward 
and eastward, the Volga more especially 
serving them as a great highway. One of 
the most valuable features of Prof. Schrader’s 
volume is the exhaustive aooount it gives of the 
various works which (have appeared up to the 
present time upon the subjects of which it 
treats. 

A Dictionary of the Targumim: the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic 
Literature. By M. Jas trow. Part III.— 
'IjJ - *W f. (London: Triibner; New York: 
Putnam’s.) This useful dictionary pursues its 
quiet way. Even non-Talmudists may profit 
irom its stores of quotation, whioh are some¬ 
times very significant and suggestive, either 
archaeologicaliy or with reference to the mental 
and moral characteristics of the Jews. The 
philological objections urged against former 
parts of this work do not strike one as applic¬ 
able to the present part. 

Dae Rated der Sphinx. In 2 vols. By L- 
Laistner. (Berlin : Herz.) This is an elaborate 
and interesting work, in whioh the author offers 
us a new key to the interpretation of my¬ 
thology. Alpine climbers ought to take a 
special interest in it, for the key is 
nothing else than the Alps. It is the Alps 
which have inspired the manifold creations of 
European mythology, and thus throw light on 
the way in which myths have arisen in other 
parts of the world. The one-eyed Polyphemos 
is merely an Alpine peak gazing like a giant on 
the awe-struck traveller. Orpheus himself is 
but the Alps in both nature and name. It may 
be feared that the method of the new Oedipus 
will to seem many too “ subjective.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE ETHNOLOGIC AFFINITIES OF THE ANCIENT 
ETRUSCANS.” 

Barton-on- Humber: Deo. is, 1889. 

The twenty-four pages of Dr. Brinton’s paper 
{vide Academy, Deo. 7, 1889, pp. 375-6) will 
scarcely, I apprehend, be thought able to sustain 
his “ conclusions.” 

He observes (p. 3), ‘‘The Turanian origin 
[of the Etruscans], so vehemently [!] advocated 
by Dr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. Bobert Brown, Junr., 
and others, is now [italics mine] dismissed as 
untenable by all the continental Etruscologists.” 
But, if the hostile opinion of these eminent 
authorities is fatal to a theory, alas, what 
becomes of Dr. Brinton’s views ? They are out 
of Court ab initio. However, on p. 20, note 2, 
we find that “ Mr. Brown’s article [“ in the 
Archaeological Review, July, 1889 ”] is the latest 
study of Etrusoan numerals ”; and this ‘' study ” 
has not yet been “ dismissed as untenable ” by 
anyone except by Dr. Brinton, who naturally 


finds it much easier to “ dismiss ” my arguments 
in a footnote than to grapple with them 
seriatim. I will return good for evil by giving 
an example of his method. 

On p. 22 he compares the Etruscan and 
" Arohaio Libyan-Hamitio ” numerals 1-6; and 
produoes two lists which, from their extra¬ 
ordinary similarity, would have staggered 
Kebfia himself. How is this result arrived at ? 
Take number “one.” He adopts me* as the 
Etrusoan “ one ” form, and observes: “ At pre¬ 
sent the word for one in the Berber dialects is 
some variation of <n.” This does not seem 
promising; however, he gets rid of the actual 
but inconvenient Berber form by remarking 
that tn “ seems [italics mine] a loan word from 
the Greek or early Latin.” The Greeks or 
Latins having thus rescued him from his 
difficulty, he continues—“ Probably their [the 
Berber] native expression was mekk or mex, 
whioh means ‘ a little one ’ ”—a reference to the 
thumb or little finger. Just so: let us take 
away the word we find, and supply the Berbers 
with another, and—Q.E.D. A final argument 
in support of this ourious process is derived 
from the fact that “ we find [op. Bugge] the 
Cretans used the word “ Snox<», borrowed, 
probably, from the Libyans [italics mine], in the 
sense ‘ a single one.’ ” There seems, therefore, 
to have been a very singular exchange (op. 
Brinton) of “ one ’’-words between Libyans and 
Greeks. The Kretans, proverbially “ slow,” 
could not even take care of number one, but 
the Libyans were no better. 

Writing to me on December 11, Dr. Carl 
Abel observes of Dr. Brinton’s pamphlet—“ It 
seems to be merely preliminary, but more is 
promised.” Etruscologists will be ready to 
welcome Dr. Brinton’s efforts; and, if he con¬ 
vinces us that we are wrong, I, for one, will 
immediately recant. 

Bobert Brown, Jttn. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At a public meeting held lately in Manchester, 
a committee was appointed to take measures 
for a memorial to the late James Prescott Joule. 
This oommittee has decided in favour of a white 
marble statue, as a companion to Chan trey's 
statue of Dr. Dalton; and also that a replica 
of it in bronze Bhould be erected in some publio 
place in the city. 

The January volume of the “ Contemporary 
Science ” series, published by Mr. Walter Soott, 
will be The Origin of the Aryans, by Canon 
Isaac Taylor, consisting of about 350 pages, 
with numerous illustrations. We understand 
that the author has treated the subject exhaus¬ 
tively from both the ethnological and philo¬ 
logical sides; and that, in particular, he has 
given special attention to the most recent 
evidence of craniology. He passed the final 
proofs of the work before leaving England to 
winter in Borne. 

An association has been formed, under the 
title of the Gilbert Club, with the following 
objects: (1) to produce and issue an English 
translation of De Magnete, in the style of the 
Latin folio of 1600; (2) to arrange for the 
tercentenary oelebration next year of that 
work; (3) to promote enquiries into the life 
and other writings of William Gilbert; and (4) 
to undertake the reproduction hereafter, if 
thought desirable, of other early works on 
electricity and magnetism. The president of the 
Gilbert Club is Sir William Thomson ; and the 
hon. secretaries are Mr. Conrad W. Cooke, 
Prof. Baphael Meldola, and Prof. Silvanus P. 
Thompson. 

Prof. James Dewar has been re-appointed 
to the Fullerian chair of ohemistry at the Boyal 
Institution. 


The Habits of the Salmon. By J. P. Tra¬ 
herne. (Chapman & Hall.) After the admir¬ 
able chapter on salmon and salmon-fishing 
whioh Major Traherne contributed to the 
“Badminton” volume on that subject, this 
book is a great disappointment. A reader 
expects facts, information, new particulars on 
the history of that wonderful fish the salmon ; 
but he will only find here old theories re-stated, 
probable hypotheses, nebulous verbosity. The 
volume is a mere eoho of Mr. Willis-Bund’s 
Salmon Problems. The words “probably” and 
1 • doubtless ”—so often here repeated—ought to 
give way to oertainty before another work is 
written on salmon. Are there distinct breeds 
of salmon P asks Major Traherne, and replies : 
Probably not. Do salmon always return to the 
rivers in whioh they have been bredP Very 
often; probably not always. Buckland hoped 
they did; for very many, he festively answered, 
had been bred in his own kitchen. On the 
subject of grilse, at page 92, Major Traherne 
states : 

“ I can only conclude, in the absence of any 
evldenoe that would lead us to think otherwise, 
that thousands of smolte remain in the sea, grow 
into grilse, and still remain there, to grow into 
adult salmon. ” 

No one can find fault with such a tentative 
conclusion; but in the same page, at the 
beginning of a new chapter, it is assumed as a 
oertainty: 

“ It has been proved of late that large numbers of 
them ”—» e. grilse—“remain in the sea and grow 
into large fish.” 

In short, the whole life-history of a salmon is 
beset with uncertainties, improbabilities ante¬ 
cedent to experience, and exceptional surprises. 
Major Traherne consumes 160 pages in little 
more than again reminding us of these facts. 
But we are wholly with him when he would 
have the weekly close-time for salmon en¬ 
larged ; when he states that success in breeding 
depends on maintaining a due proportion 
between the number of fish and the capacities 
of the spawning-ground; and, above all, in his 
merciful plea for the kelts, when hooked instead 
of dean salmon: 

“They are often gaffed without a thought as to 
whether they are clean fish or kelts, the hook is 
ruthlessly torn or cut out of their mouths, or from 
whatever part of the body it may be fixed in, and 
the poor things, bleeding and mutilated, thrown 
into the river with a kick and a flourish of ad¬ 
jectives.” 

Fishermen. who behave with such wanton 
aruelty justify the diatribes which those who 
are not anglers often heap upon the gentle 
craft. A word must be added for the inter¬ 
esting description of salmon-spawning con¬ 
tributed to the book by Mr. Maliocb. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record, whioh will be the first of a 
new volume, will contain the following articles: 
“ Some Unpublished Contraot Tablets,” by 
Prof. Sayce; “ Jataka Baveru,” translated from 
the original Pali, by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids; 
“ The Genuineness of the Cylinder of Ur-Bau,” 
by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches; “ The Life of the 
Buddha,” translated from the “P’u yao King,” 
by the late Prof. 8. Beal; “ The Deluge Tradi¬ 
tion and its Remains in Anoient China,” by 
Dr. Terrien de Laoouperie. 

Part Y. of the new series of Triibner's 
Record is almost entirely devoted to a report of 
the proceedings of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, held at Stockholm and Chris¬ 
tiania last September. There is also given a 
memoir of King Oscar II., with a portrait 
.finely reproduced by photogravure. In addi- 
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tion to summaries of many of the papers that 
were read, the Sanskrit Idylls written for the 
oooasion by H. H. Drava, the delegate of the 
Gaik war of Baroda, are printed in the original, 
with a translation. 

The current number of the Clast leal Review 
contains a further instalment of Mr. E Maunde 
Thompson’s model hand-list of Greek MSS. in 
the British Museum ; and obituary notioes of 
Oobet by Mr. W. Gunion Rutherford, and of 
Edwin Hatch by Prof. Driver. There are also 
several important reviews of books, whioh we 
oannot particularise. 

The last number of the Neue Jahrbiicher con¬ 
tains an elaborate review, by Dr. Otto Crasius, 
of Mr. Robinson’s Ellis’s edition of the Fables 
of Avianus. The first part of it deals with a 
recent attack, answering the critic’s objections 
seriatim ; in the two last sections Dr. Crasius 
offers criticisms and modifications of his own. 
This is by far the most detailed review of the 
work that has yet appeared. 

Correction. —Mr. T. W. Allen writes that there 
is an unfortunate mistake running through his 
letter entitled “ The Greek MSS. in the Warsaw 
Town Library,” which was printed in the 
Academy of Deoember 4. For “Warsaw” 
read “ Breslau ” passim. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Skxlt.it Sooutt.—( Wednesday, December 11.) 
Ma. H. Buxton Forman read a paper on “Shelley 
and his Publisher.” The publisher in question 
was Charles Ollier, the elder brother in the firm 
0. & J. Ollier, whose name figures on the title- 
page of Shelley’s most important volumes. 
Charles Ollier, it seems, was a thy and sensitive 
young man with considerable literary talent but 
extremely little business capacity, who, on the 
strength of a friendly acquaintance with Leigh 
Hunt, gave up a clerkship in Ooutts’s bank, and 
started in 1817, on his own account, as author and 
publisher—a venture which he soon had reason to 
repent. One of his earliest disappointments was 
Keats’s first volume, which was issued from the 
Olliers’ house in Vere-atreet, and was so unsuc¬ 
cessful as to be denounced by an indignant pur¬ 
chaser as “ no better than a take-in.” Ollier 
deserves some credit for his courage in publishing 
for Shelley, and thereby running the risk of a 
government prosecution, eejHscislly as the 
pecuniary profits which be derived from a com¬ 
mission on the sale of Shelley’s works was ex¬ 
ceedingly small. The relations between poet and 
publisher were somewhat strained in 1817, when 
Shelley was compelled to make the changes which 
transformed bis “ Laon and Oythna” into the 
“Revolt of Islam” ; but as Ollier's letters to 
Shelley are no longer extant, it is impossible to 
form a conclusive opinion as to the rights and 
wrongs of the case. That Ollier was personally 
of an amiable character might be surmised from 
the fact that Shelley was at one time in the habit 
of employing him as an agent in all sorts of 
trivial matters quite unconnected with his 
business as a publisher; but as the years 
went on, and the Yere Street firm became 
involved in pecuniary difficulty, we may 
suppose that Ollier was less able to attend with 
punctuality to the interests of his clients. In 1880 
wo find Shelley writing to Leigh Hunt, from 
Italy, that Ollier's demerits are “very heavy” ; 
and in 1882 he addressed a sort of ultimatum to 
Ollier himself, his complaint being that six months 
together he had been left uninformed as to the 
issue of his poems. The connexion was severed this 
same year by the death of Shelley, and about this 
time Ollier’s publishing business failed. Ollier’s 
career, however, did not terminate with Shelley’s, 
for after acting for many years as “ reader ” to 
Colburn and other publishers, he again made a 
venture on his own account in 1845. Again he 
met with no great suooess; and the latter portion 
of his life was overclouded by disappointment and 
ill-health, partly relieved by his friendship with 
Leigh Hunt, which remained unshaken to the end. 
He died in 1859. His correspondence with Hunt, 


some of which was published in the St. James's 
Uaganint, by Mr. Townsend Mayor, shows him to 
have been a man of culture and acumen in literary 
matters. He was one of the first critics who 
reoognised the power of Walt Whitman's genius, 
and expressed delight at the “new intellectual 
region ” opened to Urn in Lmvu of Grau, which 
he pronounced “the most original book ever com¬ 
posed.” This appreciation of Whitman on the 
part of Shelley’s publisher is interesting as form¬ 
ing a link between the representative poets of 
English and American democracy. Mr. Forman's 
verdict on Ollier's character was an almost entirely 
favourable one, as he considered'Ollier's differences 
with Shelley to have been chiefly due to mis¬ 
understanding. 

Nsw Shaksfbrx Sociitt. — (Friday, Deoember IS.) 

Da. F. J. FuawrvALL in the chair.—The chair¬ 
man’s first duty was to make the sorrowful 
announcement of the death of Robert Browning, 
long the revered president of the society, the news 
of whioh had reached London only that morning. 
After a short relation of the circumstanoes of his 
last illness, and some tributary words to the 
memory of the great poet—his old friend—the chair¬ 
man put the following resolution:—“That the 
New Shakspere Society desires to record its deep 
sorrow at the death of its president, Robert Brown¬ 
ing, and its sense of the great loss which English 
literature and the world have sustained by the 
death of one of the most gifted poets of this Vic¬ 
torian age. The sooiety desires also to express 
its deep sympathy with the son and relatives of 
the late poet, and is pleased to know 
that those whom he most loved were with him at 
his peaceful end.” This resolution having been 
passed, the chairman explained that while the 
general course in such a case as this would be an 
immediate adjournment, he felt strongly that 
such a course was in opposition to all the teaching 
of Browning, and contrary to what he would him¬ 
self have advised in a similar case; he would 
accordingly call for the paper set down for the 
evening's meeting.—Miss Phipson then read a 
paper upon the play of “ Edward III.,” of which 
she said that no other drama of those attributed 
to Shakspere bore more traces of bis style. 
Edward Capel, in 1760, was the first to 
suggest the Shaksperian authorship, and Ulrici 
explained that its omission from the Folio 
could be accounted for by its sharp attaoks on the 
Scotch. Notwithstanding this, however, and his 
admiration of the lofty moral lesson of the play— 
that true heroism goes hand in hand with mastery 
of self—Ulrici ascribed the play to Lodge. Mr. 
Swinburne gneBsee the author to be an ardent 
follower of Marlowe, and also a copier of Shaks¬ 
pere—the Shaksperian resemblances lying in single 
lines and passages. Finally, he adduces one piece 
of evidence as perfectly conclusive against the 
Shaksperian authorship—that Shakspere wrote 
“ Henry V.” But it happens that it is just to this 
very play that the most striking resemblances are 
to be found in “Edward III.” Among other 
resemblanoes, the number and beauty of the 
descriptions of natural phenomena were con¬ 
spicuous. It was a study of special interest to note 
how different dramatists treated the thoroughly 
English subject of the weather. Who was he, this 
“weather-man,” appearing wain in this play? 
In his references to animal life, again, this 
unknown author resembles Shakspere rather than 
Marlowe. It is to i > ioted that if 1594 be the 
correct date o' the play, the author had then but 
one of Shakspere’s historical plays to form his 
style on. Miss Phipson, concluding, declared her¬ 
self unconvinced of the Shaksperian authorship, 
and held that, so far as the evidence went, 
the author was still a “ great unknown.”— 
The chairman oom mended Miss Phipson’s 
well-reasoned and cautious paper, which was 
on the true scholarly method. The meeting, 
he thought, would agree with her conclusion, 
that this was the one creation of its author that 
was left to ns. After all, in a period of such 
suppressed power, suoh vigorous life, it was not 
really surprising that some unknown author could 
do such good work as this. He held that, in such 
an age, there were plenty of men capable of it; 
and it would cause him no surprise if a manuscript 
were some day to turn up, by an unknown hand, 


of at least equal excellence to this play. Miss 
Phipson seemed to assume that such borrowings as 
were evident must have been from Shakspere. He 
held that it was probably the other way, and that 
Shakspere borrowed, or “lifted,” from this play, 
which he must have read and admired. These 
“liftings/’ he held, were the practice of all great 
writers, and entirely justifiable. It was in 
characterisation that he chiefly found the play to 
fail; and he held that Shakspere’s dramatic 
instinct and knowledge of stage-craft militated 
against the theory of his authorship of a play with 
such nndramatlc scenes.—Mr. W. Pool, while 
agreeing that the play, as a whole, could not 
possibly be Shakspere*a, was equally certain that 
certain passages were unmistakeably his, and 
written in by him. He judged chiefly by ear, by 
the rhythm of the lines—which, in Shakspere’s 
case, was like that of no one else; and he declared 
that he could mark exactly where Shakspere began 
and where he left off, the unknown writer having 
no knowledge of elocution. He defended the 
dramatic qualify of the scenes criticised by the 
chairman.—Mr. Tyler agreed with the chairman 
about Shakapere’s borrowings, especially in the 
case of the well-known line in the Sonnets: “ Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds,” whioh 
he thought was quoted by Shakspere from the 
play. 


FINE ART. 

Art in Scotland: its Origin and Progress. 

By Robert Brydall. (Blackwood.) 

In his preface Mr. Brydall very modestly 
claims for his volume the merit of being the 
first systematic history of art in Scotland that 
has yet appeared; and his claim is no more 
than a just one. Interesting sketches of the 
progress of Scottish art, with curious notices 
of little-known painters, are to be found in 
various scattered sources. There is, for 
instance, an excellent “ View of the Arts of 
Design,” by Patrick Gibson, in the Edinburgh 
Annual Register for 1816, and a similar 
chapter in Alexander Campbell’s Journey 
from Edinburgh through various Parts of 
Britain (new edition, 1811); while in our 
own time we have had many excellent 
monographs upon individual Scottish painters. 
But a connected and complete history of 
Scottish art still remained to be written. 
Even Mr. Walter Armstrong’s vigorous papers 
on “ Scottish Painters” were rather a series 
of critical estimates of individual men than 
a general view of the progress of art. They 
took little account of the rise and operation 
of the various organisations which fostered 
and furthered national art in the North. 

Mr. Brydall seems to have entered on his 
task with care and earnestness, and to have 
spared no pains in searching the many obscure 
corners in which the history of Scottish art 
lies hidden. While devoting his main atten¬ 
tion to the rise and progress of painting, he 
has given greater completeness to his history 
by including many interesting notices of archi¬ 
tecture and of the minor arts. His volume 
opens with a brief account of the Celtic art of 
Scotland, from which he passes to consider 
such few scattered notices, and still fewer 
actual fragments, of mediaeval productions 
as have survived the tooth of time and the 
hammer of the iconoclast. 

His notice, taken from Wilson’s Old Edin¬ 
burgh, as to a stained-glass figure of St. 
Bartholomew being preserved in the Magda¬ 
lene Chapel, Edinburgh, along with the 
windows bearing the arms of the founders, 
and of James Y. and his Queen, suggests an 
enquiry as to the present resting-place of the 
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former item. No figure of St. Bartholomew 
is now shown to visitors to the building, nor 
is any reference to it inoluded in Mr. George 
Seton’s account of the stained glass in the 
Cbapel in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland (vol. ix., new series). 
It certainly behoves the authorities charged 
with the care of the Chapel and its contents 
to make enquiry into the matter; for the 
surviving examples of Scottish pre-Reforma- 
tional stained-glass are far too few for one of 
them to be suffered to dip out of view with¬ 
out remark. In addition to those in the 
Magdalene Chapel, only two other pieces of 
any considerable size and importance are 
known to exist. 

With Jameeone of Aberdeen may be said to 
begin the succession of Scottish painters 
whose history can be traced and whose works 
may be identified; and of this painter, and of 
those who followed, Mr. Brydall gives clear, 
interesting, and fairly accurate accounts. 
There is, of course, great obscurity still lin¬ 
gering around many of the painters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and to 
give a quite correct and fully comprehensive 
history of their works would require the 
efforts not of one student but of many. 
Perhaps the critic of Mr. Brydall’s volume 
would best employ the space at his disposal 
if—instead of dealing in vague generalities of 
praise or blame—he were briefly to indicate, 
with a view to future editions, some of 
the inaccuracies or omissions which his own 
particular studies have enabled him to detect. 

I may, accordingly, point out that Mr. 
Brydall is incorrect in his account of Alex¬ 
ander, the painter, the descendant of George 
Jamesone. He has, indeed, avoided the 
error of Redgrave’s Dictionary, whose author 
(following Walpole, who was misled by the 
occurrence of the ar ist’s surname in the 
contracted form of “Alex',” on his en¬ 
graving of the “Jamesone Family Group,” 
in close proximity to the name “ Geo. 
Jameson”) gives an account of an entirely 
imaginary “ Alexander Jameson.” But, after 
examining the existing evidence, Mr. Brydall 
concludes that there was only one Alexander 
an artist; that his name was John Alex¬ 
ander ; that he probably added the name of 
“Cosmo ” after his return from Italy, in memory 
of his patron the Grand Duke of Florenoe; and 
that his mother was Mary, a (natural?) daughter 
of Jamesone, of Aberdeen. The facts, how¬ 
ever, are these : that Mary Jamesone was the 
lawful daughter of George Jamesone, of Aber¬ 
deen ; and that her three husbands were Peter 
Burnett (of Elrick), Prof. James Gregory (her 
cousin), and Baillis George Aedie (see Bul¬ 
lock’s Life of Jameeone , pp. 105-6); that it 
was Marjorie, another lawful daughter of 
George Jamesone, who married John Alex¬ 
ander, an advocate in Edinburgh (Sheriff 
Records of Aberdeen, May 20, 1653); and 
that it was their son,* John Alexander the 
younger, who engraved, in 1728, the “ Jame¬ 
sone Family Group ” inscribed as painted in 
“ 1623.” The signature of this latter John 

* Bo given in Hr. Bullock’s genealogical table; 
but more probably their grandson, as appears from 
a comparison of dates, and from the fact that he 
styles himself “ pronepos ” of George Jamesone. 
He is called by Walpole (who seems to have been 
in communication with him regarding the works 
of his ancestor), "great grandson” of Jamesone 
the painter. 


Alexander appears on the indenture of the 
St. Luke’s Academy in 1729, and he is known 
to have studied in Italy from about 1716 to 
1720. Redgrave, however, mentions another 
Alexander—Cosmo Alexander, he calls him— 
who was practising in Edinburgh about 1750, 
went to America at the age of about 
fifty or sixty, was painting portraits in 
Rhode Island in 1772, and, having returned 
to Edinburgh, died there. It was to 
him that Gibbs, the architect, in his will, 
dated 1754, bequeathed “my house I live 
in, with all its furniture as it stands, 
with pictures, bustoes, &o.” That this 
second artist of the Alexander family is 
no myth, as Mr. Brydall believes, and tbat he 
is a different personage from tbe above John 
Alexander of 1716-20, 1728, and 1729, is 
proved by his copy of the portrait of the 
fifth Earl Marischal, in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, which is inscribed “ A Protoyp* 
Georg Jameson, Depict Cosmus Ioano Alex' 
Pinxit ad 1742 Aetatis suae 18 ” (Bullock’s 
Jameeone, p. 124). The apparent age of the 
person portrayed proves that the latter words 
refer to the copyist, and that he was bom no 
earlier than about 1724. Doubtless, he was 
the son of John Alexander the painter, 
named in memory of his father’s Italian 
patron. The portrait of an Edinburgh pro¬ 
vost, assigned by Redgrave to the son, is 
probably from the father’s brush. It is the 
three-quarters-length of Lord Provost George 
Drummond in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary; 
and the mezzotint by A. Bell, which repro¬ 
duces it, is marked “J. Alexander Pinxit, 
1752.” The portrait of Thomas Drummond, 
of Logie Drummond, is also by the elder 
painter, being dated 1735, in the engraving 
from it given in Drummond’s Noble Famili'S. 

In opposition to Mr. Brydall, we cannot 
help believing that there were several painters 
of the name of Scougal working in Scotland in 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It may be noted there 
is in Newbattle Abbey a small portrait of 
the first Marchioness of Lothian, signed “Dd. 
Scougal,” and dated 1654. 

Passing to later painters, it should be 
noticed that the portrait of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet, referred to at p. 268, was not painted 
by Alexander Carse, but is a contemporary 
likeness attributed to Smibert, formerly in the 
possession of the poet, and of his daughter, 
Miss Janet Ramsay. Carse was merely the 
draughtsman who copied the painting for the 
engraver, A. Wilson, and his drawing is now 
in the possession of the Board of Manufac¬ 
tures, Edinburgh. We may also mention 
that there was a William Carse, as well as 
the Alexander Carse included in the present 
work—both exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
and accounts of both will be found in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and that 
William Tannock, a brother of the James 
Tannock to whom our author refers, also 
practised as a portrait-painter, some of his 
works being preserved in the Kilmarnock 
Town Hall. 

The small full length of a figure in archer’s 
costume, dated 1715, mentioned as formerly 
at Newhall, is still in that house, not having 
been included in the portion of tbe collection 
that was sold some years ago. It is the most 
successful example of the painter’s work with 
which we are acquainted, infinitely superior 


to the portraits of the Grants and their 
descendants in Castle Grant and Rothiemur- 
chus. The title of “The Old Pretender” is 
undoubtedly incorrect. Possibly, the portrait 
may represent Archibald Grant, the younger, 
of Cullen, who, on October 4, 1714, was 
admitted a member of the Royal Company of 
Archers. 

The group of Bishop Berkeley and his 
family, with the artist, by John Smibert, 
“said to be preserved at Tale College,” is 
undoubtedly still there, and is reproduced on 
the frontispiece of Dr. Noah Porter’s Dieoouree 
in Tale College on Bishop Berkeley ^1»85). 
The artist’s works are not common in this 
country. The most important with which we 
are acquainted is a large group of twelve 
life-sized figures of Sir Francis Grant, Lord 
Cullen, and his family, painted in 1720, still 
at Monymusk, Aberdeenshire. 

It would not have been difficult to procure 
further information of Miss Aone Forbes and 
James Wales, who are briefly referred to as 
“in the list of artists associated with the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries,” and “ prob¬ 
ably of no importance further.” Miss Forbes 
was a granddaughter of William Aikman, the 
painter, and her works are to be found in many 
Scottish collections. The best that we know 
are at the Ross, Hamilton. Her portrait, by 
David Allan, is in the Scottish National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. Of James Wales, and of his 
drawings of Eastern architecture and portraits 
of Indim potentates, an account will be found 
in Redgrave’s Dictionary ; and further par¬ 
ticulars are given in the Indian Antiquary for 
February and March, 1880, and in the Pioneer 
Mail for September 8, le89. He executed a 
copy from Reynolds’s portrait of David Earl 
of Buchan, which he presented in 1781 to 
the Society of Antiquaries in Scotland, in 
whose library it now hangs. 

It should also be noted that William 
Tellowless was not a foundation member of 
the Scottish Academy, as stated at p. 243, or 
in any way connected with the body; and 
that at p. 213 Daniel Somerville has been 
confused with the considerably later Andrew 
Somerville, particulars from the lives of the 
two having been mingled in impartially 
equal proportions, and applied exclusively 
to the former! A more correct notice of 
Andrew Somerville appears at p. 466; but, 
regarding the latter entry, it may; be men¬ 
tioned that the painter’s preoise desig¬ 
nation is “ S. A," not “ R. S. A.”—the 
Scottish Academy did not receive its royal 
charter till 1838; and that the date of his 
death is given as 1834, not, as it appears at 
p. 477, 1833, the commonly accepted date. 
The Daniel Somerville referred to by Patrick 
Gibson in tbe Annual Register was a painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, who contributed 
to the Edinburgh “Public Exhibitions" as 
early as 1809, the year after Andrew Somer¬ 
ville’s birth. In the account of Andrew 
Geddes, A.R A., there are some curious in¬ 
accuracies, which should be corrected by a 
reference to Laing’s Etchings of Wilkie and 
Geddes and to the Memoir by the artist’s 
widow. 

Interesting chapters deal with the Scottish 
architects, sculptors, and engravers. We 
observe that, following Redgrave, the author 
gives 1674 as the date of James Gibb’s birth; 
but, in Mr, H. P. Home’s very careful papers 
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on this architect, in The Bobby Morse for 
1889 (founded chiefly on an article in 
the Scots Magazine, dated from Aberdeen a 
few years after Gibb’s death, and on a MS. 
in the Soane Museum, probably by John 
Borlach, his draughtsman), tie date is 
definitely stated as December 26, 1682. 
In the account of JameB Tassie, we might 
well have had somewhat more specific and 
emphatic reference to this artist’s work as 
modeller of medallion portraits. His repro¬ 
duction of antique gems are at best only 
examples of delicate and careful manipula¬ 
tion ; it is in virtue of his portraiture—of 
such heads as those of “Professor John 
Robison” and “Robert Foulis”—that he 
ranks as a capable original artist. 

Mr. Brydall devotes considerable space to a 
record of the various associations and institu¬ 
tions connected with art which have arisen 
in Scotland. Of these, the earliest was 
the Edinburgh School of St. Luke, started for 
art study in 1729 by various painters and 
amateurs, including the two Allen Ramsays, 
Richard Cooper (the engraver), William 
Adam (the architect), William Denune (a 
portrait-painter), the Nories (father and son), 
and others. The original indenture of this 
association is now in the possession of the 
Royal Scottish Academy ; and our author has 
done well to transcribe this interesting docu¬ 
ment in full, for, though it was previously 
printed, in 1816, it was in a form not nowreadily 
procurable. We cannot agree in Mr. Brydall’s 
opinion that Dr. David Laing was incorrect in 
assuming that this School of St. Luke was the 
same with the academy at which Strange, the 
engraver, studied while in Edinburgh. Mr. 
Brydall says that in Strange’s “ Memoir ” it 
is “ clearly stated ” that “Cooper, t» 1735, 
was instrumental in encouraging the opening 
of a Winter’s Academy” which his pupil 
attended ; and if this were the case, it could 
hardly be the same school as that which was 
incorporated so early as 1729. But the fact 
is that in the quotation given in Dennistoun’s 
Memoir of Strange, that engraver says nothing 
whatever as to the date at which the academy 
which he attended was started. His words 
are: 

“ Among other advantages to a young artist, 
we had a winter’s aoademy in Edinburgh. It 
was superintended by Mr. Cooper, who was 
well qualified for it, and was supported, at the 
easy subscription of half a guinea, among the 
few artists of that city and a number of gentle¬ 
men who were solicitous of promoting the 
arts.” 

The constitution of the school here indi¬ 
cated is so substantially similar to that 
of the school founded in 1729 that there can 
be no reasonable doubt but that they were 
ooe and the same institution. 

J. M. Okay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB ROYAL SOCIETY OB PAINTERS IN WATER¬ 
COLOURS. 

Beaumont Lodge, Shepherd’s Bosh: Deo. SI, 1189. 

I should deserve severer comment had I been 
answerable for the title, “Beauty and Bath¬ 
ing,” on which you remark in your notice of 
this exhibition. 

I gave the opening words of the song of 


“The Shepherd Tonie” as the title of the 
drawing in question: 

“Beauty sat bathing by a spring. 

Where fairest shades did hide her; 

The winds blew calm, the birds did sing, 

The cool streams ran beside her.” 

They must have got wrong in the Catalogue 
—curiously wrong. 

Walter Crane. 

[The fault is ours. The title in the Catalogue 
is “Beauty sat Bathing.”— Ed. Academy.] 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Tudor Exhibition at the New Gallery 
will open on Wednesday next, January 1. The 
great feature will be the portraits (including 
several Holbeins), which have been generously 
lent from most of the historic collections in 
England. There will also be some fine Buits of 
armour, weapons, coins and medals, books 
and MSS., and personal relics—such as Anne 
Boleyn’s slippers. Queen Elizabeth’s stockings, 
and Cardinal Wolsey’s hat. 

Lady Mount Temple’s gift to the National 
Gallery of Rossetti’s “Beats Beatrix” is now 
hung in its place. 

Mr. Edwin Rosooe Mullins will deliver a 
course of three lectures on “ Sculpture in Rela¬ 
tion to the Age” at the Royal Institution, 
beginning on Thursday, January 23. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes is, we hear, now 
travelling in Northern India, where he cannot 
fail to find fit subjects for his pencil. He 
hopes also to visit Persia before he returns 
home. 

Mr. Claude de Neuville has made a 
series of pen-and-ink drawings illustrating the 
most striking features of the architecture of 
Oxford. 

Messrs. Sampson Low will shortly publish 
a new edition of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s 
Memorials of Mulready, with several additional 
illustrations, including a facsimile of the famous 
Mulready envelope. 

Miss Rose Champion de Crespiony— who, 
though she bears a Huguenot name, is, we 
believe, Scotch on her mother’s side—has 
illuminated a large roll of the Highland dans. 
She gives not only their shields of arms (among 
which the galley is very conspicuous), their 
badges and their tartans, but also lists showing 
the subordinate branches of each dan. We are 
not ourselves learned in such matters; but we 
notice that the Morrisons, the Macaulays, the 
MaoEwens, and the Mao mill ans have neither 
badge nor tartan of their own. It is curious 
also to be told that the last Macdonald, 
king and lord of the isles, died in 1887 ; 
“having accepted charters for his lands, 
and sub-divided his territory, he deoided 
that his title should die with him.” The 
roll has been magnificently chromo-litho- 
graphed by Messrs. Martin Hood & Larkin, 
and is published by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 

We have received from the Ubrauie de l’Art 
a proof of an etching which, apart from its 
merits, has a very pathetic interest. It is the 
work of M. Noel Masson, who died suddenly 
five days after he had finished the plate. But 
this is not all. When a boy of fourteen he lost 
both his arms by the explosion of a shell during 
the Commune, and afterwards learned to etch 
by the use of artificial arms and hands made of 
wood and iron. Under these circumstances, 
the technical execution must be called 
marvellous, though we cannot think the subject 
altogether well chosen. It represents a very 
lofty railway bridge and viaduct at Nogent- 
sur-Mame, with masses of trees on either side 
of the river, a cloud-tost sky overhead, and black 


shadows on the water in the foreground. These 
last are rendered with much fidelity ; and the 
general effect is one of excessive sombreness— 
at which, perhaps, we ought not to foel sur¬ 
prised. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

The wise will very probably seize this Christmas 
season to see again two or three of the well- 
established pieces. Hardly anything that is 
produoed just now is of much intellectual 
interest. What “ Clarissa ” will prove has yet 
to be seen; and anyhow, for competitors 
among Christmas productions it will have, in 
chief, a new version of an old burlesque—that 
is at the Avenue—and t«o new pantomimes, 
for Her Majesty’s, it seems, is to vie with 
Drury Lane. 

The three pieces between which the choioe of 
the wise then is likely to lie, as things that may 
be seen a second time with advantage, ate “A. 
Man’s Shadow” at the Haymarket, “The 
Middleman ” at the Shaftesbury, and “ Sweet 
Lavender ” at Terry’s. We mil say a word 
about each—a revised word, up to date—and 
will begin with the oldest story. 

“Sweet Lavender’s” days are at last 
numbered; not beoause the pieoe fails to draw, 
but beoause Mr. Edward Terry, after five 
hundred nights—the run we prophesied—is 
weary of the strain of playing it. The comic 
side of his quite admirable performadMi appeals 
to everyone; its pathetic side is just as real? and 
is even more delicate. Mr. Terry has through¬ 
out the run of the piece been fortunate in 
retaining the greater part of his carefully com¬ 
posed cast. Miss Norreys, however, who left 
him rather early, was his best “ Lavender.” 
Those who have followed her have not h-td 
quite the naivete —quite the understanding of 
poetic effect And we must be allowed to say 
—good as his successor is—we regret the first 
“ Horace Bream.” Miss Annie Irish takes 
Miss Maude Millett’s place very creditably. In 
“ Sweet Lavender,” as in other pieces, she 
shows herself a comedienne of talent t>nd of 
some individuality of charm. 

“ The Middleman ” goes on its prosperous 
way, as one would wish it to do. Mr. Willard's 
performance of Cyrus Blenkam being, very 
simply, the finest thing now to be seen in 
London. To our earlier analysis of it we find 
we have nothing to add. A second visit does 
but reveal more plainly the thoroughness of 
its study, both by author and actor. Mr. 
Jones’s play is an admirable, a powerful, even 
a subtle instance of stage-craft. The perform¬ 
ance is a very treasury of artistic effects. If 
Mr. Mackintosh is not precisely the “ Middle¬ 
man ” one mi^ht have imagined, his bearing 
has yet a consistency and an appropriateness. 
Several of the minor men—Mr. Cane, especially 
—are excellent; and the choioe of the two 
ladies, for their respective parts, was the very 
cleverest that could have been made. For Miss 
Maude Millett’s prettiness is without pretence 
and her pathos is without mannerism—the 
simplicity and quiet depth of her suffering is 
that of the true and the exceedingly rare 
ing&nut —while it is not possible to be more 
gracefully and ingeniously piquant than is 
Miss Annie Hughes in every moment of her 
presence. 

At the Haymarket “ A Man’s Shadow ” 
continues to be memorable for three things— 
the finish of Mr. Tree in his performance of 
the double role, the breadth and volume of the 
admirable performance of Mr. Fernandez, and 
the fire and charm of Miss Neilson, who j ustifies, 
down to the ground, all that Mr. W. S. Gilbert 
ever said or believed of her. 
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MUSIC. 

RECENT MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 

The Story of Music. By W. J. Henderson. 
(Longmans.) Ur. Henderson, whose death has 
been recently announced, was for some years 
musical critic of the New York Times. In try¬ 
ing to show the development of modern musio, 
he wisely endeavoured to avoid encumbering 
his book with details of the lives of composers. 
Of course, in certain cases, biographical facts 
require to be known. To take one instanoe. 
The calamity of deafness which fell upon 
Beethoven in the prime of manhood affected 
bis health and spirits, and his sorrows and 
grief are clearly reflected in his music. Again, 
our author has given panoramic views, and not, 
aB in most histories, a peep at each country in 
turn. Mr. Henderson is, as a rule, correct in 
bis facts, and sensible in bis criticisms. He 
quotes frequently from standard works on 
music, such as Sir G. Grove’s Dictionary, or 
Jahn, or Spitta; but he has not done this 
because he lacked opinions of his own. From 
many passages in the book we learn that he 
was a man who had thought a good deal 
about his art. To him Liszt seems to be “ un¬ 
doubtedly the weakest of the romanticists, and 
the one most certainly destined to oblivion.” 
Though an ardent admirer of Wagner, he finds 
some of his themes " disagreeable sequences of 
notes,’’and some of bis harmonies extravagant; 
and he blames him for not giving sufficient 
attention to the capacity of the human voice. 
It was, perhaps, unwise of the author to speak 
of Haydn as having “ laid the foundation of all 
our modern programme music,” since later on 
he tells us about Bach “ having left a Sonata 
describing the departure of his brother.” This 
work may have been little known, but there 
were other programme-pieces before the time 
of Haydn. Again, it is scarcely fair to Gluck, 
Mozart, or Beethoven to speak of Wagner as 


having “ raised the orchestra from the position 
of a mere accompanist to that of a leading 
character in the drama.” A few errors have 
crept into a useful chronological table given at 
the beginning of the volume. Bach's “Well- 
tempered Clavichord” was not published in 
1722. The autograph bears that date, but the 
work did not appear in print until long after 
the composer’s death. So, too, we find on 
some pages Gluck’s name written “Gluck,” 
and 1754 instead of 1759 is given as the date of 
Haydn’s first Symphony. These and other 
small errors would doubtless have been cor¬ 
rected by the author had he lived to prepare a 
second edition. 

Anton Rubinstein; a Biographical Sketch. 
By Alexander M’Arthur. (Edinburgh: A. & 0. 
Black.) The fetes which have lately taken 
place at St. Petersburg, in connexion with the 
fifth anniversary of the debut of Rubinstein, 
probably suggested the present volume. It is 
well written, and many interesting details re¬ 
specting the famous pianist-oomposer are given. 
When Bubinstein set out on his first concert 
tour in 1841, Liszt and Chopin were the two 
most celebrated pianists, and he met both in 
Paris. An amusing tale is told about a trunk 
of manuscripts seized by the polioe at the 
Bussian frontier in 1848. When Bubinstein 
went to claim his compositions he found that 
they had all been sold to various greengrocers 
and butter merchants. Our author discusses the 
pianist as composer, and is evidently one of 
his enthusiastic admirers. The remarkable 
letter on “ Sacred Opera,” contributed by 
Bubinstein to the Signals in 1882, is given both 
in German and English. At the end of the 
volume there is a most useful list of the com¬ 
poser’s works, taken from the catalogue in the 
Conservatory Library at St. Petersburg. 
Further quotations from this “ Sketch,” which 
will find many readers, are unnecessary. I 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIO NOTES. 

Bbelioz’s Trilogy, “L’Enfanoe du Christ,” 
was performed last Friday by the students of 
the Boyal College of Musio at their last 
conoert of the present term. When Sir Charles 
Halid produced “ La Damnation de Faust ” at 
St. James’s Hall in 1880, the oordial reception 
given to that work encouraged him also to pro¬ 
duce ‘ L’Enfance.” The former soon became a 
favourite with the public, but the latter was 
speedily forgotten, yet it oontains some of the 
composer’s most delightful and characteristic 
nmsio. All thanks then to Dr. Stanford for 
reviving it. _ The work was interpreted with 
great care, intelligence, and artistic feeling. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Richardson 
and Messrs. J. Sandbrook, E. G. Branscombe, 
S. P. Musson, and 0. J. Magrath. Dr. 
Stanford conducted with his usual ability. 

The Musical Herald for January will contain 
a portrait of Mr. W. T. Best, the organist, 
with a full acoount of his work, based on in¬ 
formation obtained at first hand. The 
approaching visit of Mr. Best to New South 
Wales lends interest to this article. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

Th, SECOND TEEM wilt begin on JANUARY SI. The College .nonllM 
for penone of elthor MX, above the ordinal? acbool are, tbo mean, of oon- 
Unnlng tbelr atudlee ln Scteeoe, Laoguag.i, Hlilovy, and nteratore. Tba 
Chemloal, Pbjeloal, Bnglneartng, Geological, and Biological Laboratorlea 
Department Inolndeo Civil. Mechanical. 
Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Serve,log ; and apeolel arrange, 
menu for practical work bare boon made with varlooa Kngtoewa In and 
naar Biiatol. Information with regard to the lodrlng of Stndenta mav bo 
Coli.ge' 1 *! > >’ llo * tlon - Bbteral SCHOLARSHIPS are tonable at Iho 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

UNIVEHBITY COLLEOE, BRISTOL.-Conraee of Civil. Mechanical. 

“n’Hf Engine.ring. Mlneral.gr and Applied Geology foi 
Civil and Mining EogTneera. Facllltlee are offered In the war of Gallon 
Scbolareblpe, Engineering Work.’ Soholareblpe, and apodal a^angnmmSI 
priMuf'bJ '' C * l ” n<1 *'' containing foil lnfotSTlIoo, 

For proepectnaea and farther information apply to 


JAMES RArriK, Secretary 


WALTER SCOTT’S NEW MAGAZINE. 


THE ART REVIE W. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OP ART, MUSIC, AND LETTERS. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


T HE SCOTTISH ART REVIEW having been acquired by Mr. Walter Scott, will henceforward bo published by him at 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row 
Loudon. On the 4th January a new volume will begin under the altered title of ’ ' 


THE -A. ZR, T E, E I E "W". 

Its hitherto national scope as the organ of Scottish art will bo modified, and its general object enlarged. The Art Review will bo thoroughly cosmopolitan 
and eclectic in character. Its social aim will be to record by means both of critical articles and of illustrative examples, the current tendencies in art in music 
and m literature. While The Art Review will be identified with no particular school, and will under-estimate none of the masters whether of the past or of the 
present, it will continue to bo an organ of progress, and while remaining essentially an art magazine, will appeal to the growing cultivated public interested in 
contemporary intellectual movements. The Art Review will incorporate among its contributors many of the younger generation of writers who are in touch win, 
the paramount questions of the time ; and it will bo sought to augment in the future that individuality and character which have already securedfor the Review 
a distinct and notable position. J 


In view of the value and general interest of its literary contents, of the beauty and high quality of its plates and 
confidence that its pages will be found interesting alike to the artist, to the litterateur, and to the general reader. 


text illustrations, it may be 


said with 


NEWLY DESIGNED COVER BY WALTER CRANE. 


THE -A. IR, T EE’VIE "W. ' 

The January, February, aud March Numbers of the Art Review will contain, among others, contributions from the following Writers :_ 


WALTER PATER. 
VERNON LEE. 

Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


STEPMAK. 

WALTER SICKERT. 
GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 
W. M. CONWAY. 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
Professor KNIGHT. 
Professor MINTO. 


DAVID CROAL THOMSON. 
WALTER CRANE. 

&c. 


LONDON : 24, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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A CENTURY OF SONNETS. 

By SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

Fcap. 4to, price 4a. 6d. 

•« Good sonnets, indeed, are so rare that the writers of them could almost be counted on one’s fingers. Mr. Waddington 
was already one of this small number before the present volume appeared, but many among these hundred sonnets will 
strengthen his claim to the distinguished place he has attained .’’—York Herald. 

•i goth M a writer of sonnets and an authority on the subject Mr. Waddington has done good work. The present 
collection is worthy of his reputation as a soholar and a poet. Hts sonnets possess the not common distinction of clearness 
of expression. They reveal also a sense of form and an avoidance of mere sonority of language that are exceedingly rare 
jn the sonnets of the day .”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Waddington's favourite method of presentation is sculpturesque rather than pictorial.Few will be found to 

refuse admiration to the fine seriousness, the moral enthusiasm, and the serenity—of strenuous earnestness rather than of 
cold Indifference -which are everywhere the distinguishing notes of these poems."— Academy. 

“ Mr. Waddington writes a sonnet with the skill and grace of a poetical virtuoso.the thought is high, the feeling 

simple and sincere in them all."— Scoteman. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Y ork Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 

FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE 
BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per Annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the Homes of Subscribers) from 

Two Guineas per Annum. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per Annum. 

N.B.—’Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Ooet of Carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 

Pr ospeotusee and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and poet free. 


SALE r>EP>A.K.Tl«rE3SrT. 

Ail the Leading Books of Fast Seasons are on Sale, Seoond-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
241, Brompton-road, S.W., and 2,- King-street, Oheapside, E.O. 


THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 

ADMISSION FREE, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 

(About» doors Wot of IlndWl Library.) 


THE GREAT MASTERS.—Botticelli, Lorenzo 

dl Oredi, Fraud*, Michael Ancdo, Bathetic. Titian, Da Vinci, Coraggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyka, Murillo, fta, REPRODUCED In AUTOTYPE, 
Parmaoent Photography, from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hvmltage, Uffld, Madrid, 81stine Oh*pel, the National Gallery.London ; 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palaoe. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of 
great inter set to lovers of art. Visitors are welcome to oomc and study 
them, and will not be solici t ed to make purchase*. 

For farther particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages end Fonr 
Illustrations, entitled “ AUTOTYPE, a Dsoorativs and Educational Art.* 
Free per post to any address. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Tbs AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB¬ 
LISHERS to produos by the Autotype Prooesses Book Illustrations of tbs 
highest exoelienoe of any subjset capable of being photographed. 

Amount the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon's “ Great 
Seals of England”; Dr. Orookshank’s " Micro-Photo graphs of Bacteria " ; 
•* Famous Monuments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.I. j 
“ Facsimiles of Early Italian Engravings,’’ for the Trustee* of the British 
Museum: “ The PsWgraphloai Society's Fasciculus for 1888 ” ; DI ultra 
Hons for tbs '‘Journal or the Hellenic Society," fte. 

For specimens, prices, and foil particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


^UTO-GRAVURE. 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
•3PP*r. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettis, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, BA : 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etchings, fto.; and Examples of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction of Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY. 
Estimates and particulars on application. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 74, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 

Sunday Tim a$ says: '* Mr. Buasell's aim la to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prrscribee doe* not lower, but builds up and tone* the 
system.” Book (188 pages), with Keolpe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly earn obesity (average reduction in first week is 81b.), poet free. 
Eight Stamps. 

F. C. BUSSELL, Woburn House, 

Store s tr set, Bedford-equare, London, W.C. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, THI8 DAY. 

DUNCAN MORAY, FARMER. 

A NSW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 

By SOPHIE F. F. VEITOH, 

Author of "The Dean's Daughter,” “Angus 
Graeme,Gamekeeper,” “James Hepburn,” &c. 

2 vols. 


ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley and London, 
Publisher to the Queen. 


33 XT JR 1ST S _ 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, PHRASE BOOK, and 
GLOSSARY to the POEMS and SONGS. 
Comprising 11,400 Words and 52,000 quotation,, with Index. 
By J. B. REID, M.A. 

Colombier 8vo, strongly bound, uncut edge,, 

25,. net, carriage tree. 

" It may fairly be called the most Important contribution that has boon 
made to Borns literature for some years back."—Srotrmi*. 

"One of the most important contributions made to Burns literature luce 
the poet's own dsy.”— Glasgow 11 trail. 

" The eompletost Coucordauco in the English lsugurge." 

Mr. Babrett in Evening Times. 

" The Couoordaooe deserves unstinted praise."— A thenaeum. 

"It constitute# a noblo volume.Wherever British literature is found 

or consulted the biok will be welcomed ."—Notts and Queries. 


Kehk & RICHARDSON, Glasgow, 


THE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. A 

Dutch Story. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 2 voia. 

Crown 8vo, 12s. 

" Unquestionably a good piece of work, with dear delineation, accu¬ 
rate picture* of life, and abundance of local oolour.”— Athenaeum. 

4 It was reserved for the author of this storyto give a new interest 
to the orime of murder as a source of fiction. The work is so good that 
it will doubtless find many readers here.’’— Scotsman. 

“ It is impossible to read these pages without being vividly impressed 
by the writer's sombre imagination and dramatic power. To say that 
Ma&rtens will remind many readers of Hawthorne is to pay him a 
high compliment, but it is a oompliment which is not undeserved .and 
though he has been so far unknown in England, ‘The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh ’ is a book which can hardly fail to awaksn a feeling of 
interest, curiosity, and anticipation. "—Manchester Examiner. 

" Though the soeno, the personages, and ths * local colouring ’ all 
belong emphatically enough to Holland, the theme of the tale has an 
interest as wide as humanity itself. The story is strongly told. Joost 
Avelingh is a thoughtful and consistent character-study. 

Scottish Leader. 

" Well oonoeived and well sustained. The plot is ingenious, the 
analysis of character takes a subtle range. Striking epigrams abound.' 

_ Rod and Qua. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER. A 

Story. By THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED THE 
MURDERER. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


44 Interesting and readable; will carry the reader lightly over the 
weary milee between London and Peterborough —Saturday Review. 

** May be recommended to those who like detective stories as a good 
specimen of the class."— Athenaum. .... 

" A really clever and well thought out example of the literature of 
crime. One of the best books of the kind that hat been reoently pub¬ 
lished."— Scottish Leader. 

May be safely reoommcsided to all who delight in a tale of horror. 

Literary World. 

"A very good example of the deteotlve story ."—Swnday Times. 

" A capital story .”—Glasgow Herald. 

" Considerable skill is shown in working out the idea."— People. 

"An exciting story, the mystery is well maintained to the close.'' 

8L Andrsefs Citizen. 


REMINGTON & CO., Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, W.C. 
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THE HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND 

and IRELAND. New Edition, with Additions. 
7s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: An Autobio¬ 

graphy. 16s. and 6s. 

LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 

7s. 6d. each. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 

Post 8ro, 6s. each. 

LIFE and LABOUR. 
SELF-HELP. 

CHARACTER. 

INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 

THRIFT. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

21s., 7s. 6d., and 2s. 6<L 

THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Na¬ 

turalist. 6s. 

ROBERT DICK: Geologist and 

Botanist. 12s. 
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ESTABLISHED 1U1. 

B irkbeck bank 

BomtluunptM-MMiM,. ChftMwyUM. 

THREE ym CENT. INTEREST tllowad on DEPOSITS, nplruk «• 
do uand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated oa 
the minimum monthly 1 a l a n oaa, whan not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for lto Customer*, free of Charge theC«ak>dy of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Vatnaalasi the collection of Bins 
efRx change. Dividends, and Coupons; and ths purchase and saleofStoeks 
Shares andInanities. Letter* of Credit and Circular Notes lsened. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full perttoelara, post-free,'o 2 
apr'ioauoa. fuxou RATUraonorr, Manager. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


HOEDEB’S HIRE SYSTEM 

The friglnal beat, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufoetarer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Prase Opinions, Tes tim o ni a l s Fuat Free. 

F. MOKDBB, 

848,149,860, Tottenham-oourWoad, W. Also for HIR E ONLY. 
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